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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT:  FINANCING  A  COLLEGE  EDUCA- 
TION 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  21,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Simon,  Wellstone,  Kassebaum,  and  Jef- 
fords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  This  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  our  third  reauthorization  hearing  in  higher  education.  In 
our  first  hearing,  "American  Higher  Education  and  the  Future," 
held  February  21,  1991,  we  focused  on  what  I  would  call  the  lay  of 
the  land— upon  the  demographics  of  higher  education,  upon  the  re- 
lationship of  higher  education  to  our  work  force  needs,  and  also 
upon  how  higher  education  is  responding  and  not  responding. 

Our  second  hearing,  held  jointly  with  the  House,  occurred  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  Unfortunately,  I  had  to  be  in  Rhode  Island 
that  day  and  could  not  be  present.  It  was  composed  of  students 
from  the  United  States  Student  Association  who  testified  on  the  fi- 
nancial aid  n>  eds  of  students.  It  was,  as  I  understand,  a  lively  and 
productive  hearing,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
there. 

This  particular  hearing  will  follow  the  course  set  by  Monday's 
hearing  and  focus  on  the  financing  question.  We  will  hear  first 
from  a  panel  that  will  give  us  an  overall  picture  of  the  trends  that 
are  taking  place  as  students  and  families  try  to  pay  for  a  college 
education. 

We  will  focus  in  the  second  panel  on  the  critical  question  of  the 
balance  between  grants  and  loans  and  particularly,  I  hope,  on  the 
very  real  need  to  reverse  the  present  trend  which  is  so  terribly  on 
the  side  of  loans. 

Finally,  we  will  look  carefully  at  some  supplemental  student  aid 
programs,  which  include  not  only  the  campus-based  programs  al- 
ready in  existence,  but  also  a  new  idea  which,  as  one  among  many, 
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should  be  given  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  as  we  proceed 
with  our  reauthorization  work. 

Senator  Pell.  We  have  three  panels  today.  I  believe  you  all  have 
been  instructed  to  be  brief  in  your  statements  so  we'll  have  an  op- 
portunity for  exchange  of  ideas  and  questions. 

Our  first  panel  consists  of  Dr.  Hoke  L.  Smith,  president  of 
Towsoh  State  University,  Towson,  MD;  Dr.  Richard  Rosser,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities here  in  Washington;  and  Ms.  Norine  Fuller,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  office,  Fashion  Institute  of  Design  and 
Merchandising,  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Smith,  would  you  please  lead  off? 

STATEMENTS  OF  HOKE  L.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  TOWSON  STATE 
UNIVERSITY,  TOWSON,  MD,  ON  BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN  COUN- 
CIL  ON  EDUCATION;  RICHARD  F,  ROSSER,  PRESIDENT,  NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES, WASHINGTON,  DC;  AND  NORINE  FULLER,  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR, WASHINGTON  OFFICE,  FASHION  INSTITUTE  OF 
DESIGN  AND  MERCHANDISING,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  representing  today  the  American  Council  on  Education  as 
vice  chair  of  the  board.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
testimony  of  the  council  and  am  particularly  pleased  to  present  the 
joint  testimony  on  behalf  of  some  dozen  national  associations. 

For  the  past  18  months,  these  associations  have  been  working  to- 
gether to  identify  needed  changes  in  the  act  and  to  develop  specific 
recommendations.  The  testimony  that  I  will  enter  into  the  record 
today  offers  consensus  recommendations  for  significant  changes  in 
the  title  IV  student  aid  programs. 

The  testimony  does  contain  a  section  which  describes  the  current 
situation  and  both  the  accomplishments  and  the  problems  of  our 
current  student  financial  aid  approach. 

We  appreciate  the  support  that  higher  education  has  received  in 
the  past  and  the  creative  thought  that  has  gone  into  the  design  of 
that  report.  Yet  the  past  decade  has  brought  many  changes.  As  a 
result,  we  believe  that  major  modifications  are  needed  in  student 
financial  aid. 

We  recognize  that  this  testimony  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Therefore  my  oral  presentation  will  be  brief  and  just  hit 
the  high  points. 

Our  recommendations  are  broad  in  scope.  We  call  for  major 
changes  in  the  Pell  grant  formula  to  accompany  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  award,  with  legislative  modifications  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  awards  and  to  tie  future  increases  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  We  also  propose  substantial  changes  in  the 
campus-based  programs  to  establish  new  incentives  for  academic 
retention  and  completion. 

We  recommend  several  modifications  in  the  loan  programs,  in- 
cluding a  new  authority  for  directly  lending,  and  more  flexible  re- 
payment options  for  borrowers.  New  authority  is  proposed  to  en- 
courage States  to  establish  or  expand  early  intervention  programs 
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for  at-risk  students  in  grades  6  through  12  to  give  them  a  better 
chance  to  obtain  a  postsecondary  education. 

We  also  recommend  new  legislative  steps  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration of  student  aid  programs  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; to  reform  the  regulatory  process,  and  to  assure  the  integrity 
of  the  programs  by  strengthening  institutional  accountability  and 
State  licensure  standards,  and  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
accrediting  agencies. 

Finally,  we  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  unfunded  and  outdated  title 
IV  authorizations. 

Because  title  IV  programs  have  such  central  roles  in  both  collegi- 
ate education  and  short-term  manpower  training,  reauthorization 
should  assure  that  adequate  Federal  resources  are  made  available 
for  both.  A:  the  present  time,  the  funding  is  spread  thin  and  there- 
fore has  lost  some  of  its  effectiveness. 

We  also  have  the  problem  of  the  pressure  to  cut  the  Federal  oefi- 
cit  and  the  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  older  independent 
recipients  whose  incomes  are  so  low  that  they  are  entitled  to  large 
awards. 

The  diverse  populations  served  by  Federal  student  aid  requires  a 
range  of  programs  targeted  to  specific  needs.  That  philosophy  is 
behind  the  recommendations  which  we  have. 

The  recommendations  include  providing  more  adequate  and  reli- 
able grant  assistance  for  needy  students,  targeting  a  greater 
amount  to  the  neediest  and  extending  assistance  to  dependents  of 
working  poor  and  moderate-income  families,  expanding  loan  avail- 
ability to  meet  student  and  family  cash  flow  needs,  stimulating 
greater  academic  persistence,  completion  and  achievement  by  col- 
lege students,  and  encouraging  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents of  ability  to  stay  in  school  and  improve  their  preparation  for 
college,  and  strengthening  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  student  financial  aid  programs  by  clarifying  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Education,  strengthening  provisions 
for  institutional  eligibility  and  accountability,  and  tightening 
standards  for  accreditation  and  State  licensure. 

In  the  area  of  the  Pell  grants,  we  recommend  that  the  maximum 
be  increased  to  $4,000  and  adjusted  annually  thereafter  based  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

We  also  recommend  that  to  improve  the  equity  of  the  Pell  grant 
program  that  the  formula  for  determining  individual  awards  be 
changed  to  make  the  maximum  award  equal  to  $2,500  for  living  ex- 
penses plus  25  percent  of  tuition,  not  to  exceed  $1,500  minus  the 
expected  family  contribution.  We  do  have  a  two-page  handout  on 
that  if  you  wish  to  have  us  read  that  into  the  record. 

Third,  we  recommend  that  the  Education  Department  should  be 
required  to  borrow  from  the  following  year  whenever  appropriated 
funds  are  insufficient. 

We  strongly  support  continuation  of  the  campus-based  programs 
and  have  a  number  of  recommendations  concerning  those  which  in- 
clude expanding  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  among  campus- 
based  programs,  specifically  permitting  institutions  to  transfer  up 
to  25  percent  of  the  funds  among  the  programs. 

We  also  strongly  recommend  an  important  new  authority  for  the 
SSIG  program  to  provide  Federal  mate! "  g,  to  encourage  States  to 
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establish  or  expand  early  intervention  programs  for  at-risk  second- 
ary students,  and  also  recommend  the  addition  of  a  national  infor- 
mation program  to  publicize  the  availability  of  student  aid. 

We  recommend  modifications  in  the  loan  programs  to  create  a 
new  direct  lending  program  using  Federal  capital  under  the  man- 
datory spending  cap  for  institutions  with  a  proven  record  of  finan- 
cial management.  This  would  be  enabling,  not  mandatory;  to  estab* 
lish  a  set  of  more  flexible  repayment  options  for  borrowers  with  a 
high  ratio  of  debt  to  income  after  leaving  school,  including  a  re- 
quirement that  lenders  provide  a  graduated  repayment  schedule 
for  all  borrowers  who  request  it;  and  recognize  the  erosion  in  the 
value  of  loans  due  to  inflation  over  the  past  decade  by  raising  loan 
limits. 

The  rest  of  my  statement  is  in  the  record,  sir. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  and  we'll  return  for 
some  dialogue  after  Dr.  Rosser  and  Ms.  Fuller  have  testified. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MOKE  L  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  TOWSON  STATE  UNWERSTTY 

Mr.  Chiirman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Hoke  L.  Smith,  President  of  Towson  State  University  and 
Vice  Chair  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
national  umbrella  association  representing  all  sectors  of  American 
higher  education.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  at  the 
Subcommittee's  hearings  leading  to  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  present  joint  testimony  on  behalf 
of  some  dozen  national  associations.    For  the  past  18  months  we  have 
been  working  together  through  task  forces  and  extensive 
consultation  with  our  constituencies  to  identify  needed  changes  in 
the  Act,  and  to  develop  specific  recommendations. 

Today,  we  offer  our  consensus  recommendations  for  significant 
changes  in  the  Title  IV  student  aid  programs.  Our  testimony  will  first 
outline  the  role  of  federal  assistance  in  helping  needy  students  and 
their  families  finance  postsecondary  education,  highlighting  serious 
problems  in  the  system  that  need  to  be  corrected.  We  will  then 
outline  our  proposals  to  provide  more  adequate,  reliable,  and 
equitable  assistance  for  needy  students. 

Our  recommendations  are  broad  in  scope.  We  call  for  maior 
changes  in  the  Pell  Grant  formula  to  accompany  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  maximum  award,  with  legislative  modifications  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  awards  and  to  tie  future  increases  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  We  also  propria  substantial  changes  in  the 
campus-based  programs  to  establish  new  incentives  for  academic 
retention  and  completion. 

We  recommend  several  modifications  in  the  loan  programs, 
including  a  new  authority  for  direct  lending,  and  more  flexible 
repayment  options  for  borrower*.  New  authority  is  proposed  to 
encourage  states  to  establish  or  expand  early  intervention  programs 
for  at-risk  students  in  grades  six  through  twelve  to  give  them  a 
better  chance  to  obtain  a  postjecondary  education. 

We  also  recommend  new  legislative  steps  to  strengthen 
administration  of  federal  student  aid  programs  bv  the  Education 
Department:  to  reform  the  regulatory  process;  and  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  the  programs  hv  strengthening  institutional 
accountability  and  state  licensure  standards    and  improving  the 
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fifffifllittfillflSS  Qf  the  accrediting  agencies.  Finally,  we  call  for  the 
repeal  of  unfunded  and  outdated  Title  IV  authorizations. 


The  Contributions  and  Limitations  of  Federal  Student  Aid 

The  federal  government  is  the  major  partner  in  the  financial 
aid  system  which  enables  students  to  pursue  the  education  and 
training  they  need  to  be  productive  citizens.  Federal  aid  now 
accounts  for  $20  billion,  or  70  percent  of  the  total  $28  billion  in 
grants,  loans,  and  work  supplied  from  federal,  state,  and  institutional 
sources.  Over  5  million  of  the  6  million  students  assisted  receive  aid 
from  the  federal  programs,  without  which  many  would  be  unable  to 
finance  their  education. 

More  than  ever,  America  needs  an  educated  citizenry  with  the 
knowledge,  values,  and  skills  to  participate  in  our  democratic 
technological  society  with  its  complex  international  relationships. 
This  will  require  significant  increases  in  federal  student  assistance, 
targetted  in  specific  problem  areas  and  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
specific  groups,  because  the  demand  for  postsecondary  education  and 
training  continues  to  increase,  and  the  range  of  needs  is  broad. 

Total  collegiate  enrollments  are  increasing  and  now  exceed  13 
million  despite  a  decline  in  the  traditional  college-age  population, 
largely  due  to  growing  numbers  of  older  and  part-time  students.  The 
demand  for  baccalaureate  and  higher  degrees  is  still  high  in  four- 
year  institutions,  particularly  among  the  traditional  college -age 
group.  However,  in  the  expanding  public  two-year  college  universe 
about  70  percent  are  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  leading  to 
associate  degrees  or  certificates.  Further,  the  rapid  growth  in  Title  IV 
participation  of  students  enrolled  in  short-term  proprietary  schools 
over  the  past  decade  speaks  to  the  need  of  large  numbers  of  people 
to  obtain  work  skills  to  enhance  their  employability. 

Because  the  Title  iV  programs  have  such  central  roles  in  both 
collegiate  education  and  short-term  manpower  training, 
reauthorization  should  assure  that  adequate  federal  resources  are 
made  available  for  both.  Current  funding  of  the  programs  is  spread 
too  thin  to  provide  needed  assistance  to  the  large  number  of 
individuals  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  postsecondary  goals. 
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Many  people  think  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  as  the 
only  source  of  funds  for  manpower  training,  but  Title  IV  HE\ 
programs  have  become  major  vehicles  for  financing  both  job  training 
and  collegiate  education.  Over  $1  billion  in  Pell  Grant  funds  goes 
annually  to  students  attending  public  two-year  colleges*  another  $1 
billion  goes  to  students  in  short-term  vocational  schools,  and  the 
remaining  $2.5  billion  goes  to  students  in  baccalaureate  degree- 
granting  institutions.  Student  loans  are  also  used  extensively  for 
manpower  needs:  about  $4  billion  is  borrowed  each  year  by  students 
in  vocational  programs  at  community  colleges  or  trade  schools. 

Congress  has  attempted  to, keep  up  with  this  expanding  need. 
Appropriations  fey  Veil  Grants  more  than  doubled  between  FY  79  and 
91 --from  $2.4  billion  to  over  $5  billion*  an  increase  of  almost  20 
percent  in  constant  dollars.  But  this  increase  has  been  insufficient  for 
the  maximum  award  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  While  it  increased 
from  $1800  to  $2400  between  FY  79  and  91,  it  Jeclined  as  a 
percentage  of  average  college  costs  from  46  percent  to  XS  percent.  In 
constant  dollars  as  measured  by  the  CPI.  it  has  declined  28  percent. 

During  the  1980's,  two  major  events  made  it  difficult  for 
Congress  to  increase  the  Pell  maximum  and  contributed  to  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  Pell  Grant  population: 

♦  The  pressure  to  cut  the  federal  deficit  caused  no  increase  in 
the  maximum  award  for  seven  out  of  twelve  years.  Further,  several 
hundred  thousand  students  were  eliminated  from  eligibility  in  1982 
when  the  tax  rates  used  in  computing  Expected  Family  Contributions 
for  dependent  students  were  increased  to  reduce  program  costs. 

•  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  older, 
independent  recipients  whose  incomes  were  so  low  they  were 
entitled  to  large  awards.  These  students  are  most  often  enrolled  in 
short-term  training  programs.  The  number  of  recipients  with  no 
Expected  Family  Contribution  rose  from  972,000  in  1979  to  1.7 
million  in  1988. 

Thdse  events  contributed  to  a  significant  decline  in  the  number 
of  e>,pcndent  students  receiving  Pell  Grants  between  1979  and  1988. 
The  number  of  recipients  19  years  old  or  younger  declined  15 
percent  during  this  period.  In  contrast,  the  number  of  recipients  24 
years  cn  utder  nearly  tripled,  from  588,000  to  1.5  million,  or  48 
percent  of  all  Pell  recipients. 
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These  numbers  summarize  the  expanding  demands  on  the  Pell 
Grant  program,  the  need  for  a  significant  increase  in  the  maximum 
award  to  restore  its  value,  and  for  legislation  which  makes  possible 
annual  increases  in  the  maximum  award. 

The  diverse  population  served  by  federal  student  aid  requires 
a  range  of  programs  targetted  to  specific  needs.  Our  highest  priority 
is  to  increase  dramatically  the  amount  of  grant  resources  available  to 
needy  students,  to  restore  the  value  of  the  Pell  Grant  and  thereby 
reduce  dependence  on  loans  for  all  needy  students.  For  many  low- 
income  students,  particularly  community  college  students  living  ai 
home,  this  should  eliminate  the  need  to  borrow.  Increases  in 
Supplemental  Grants  and  College  Work-Study,  which  have  also 
lagged  seriously  behind  inflation,  can  reduce  the  need  for  loans  for 
many  others. 

At  the  same  time,  federal  loans  remain  essential  for  many 
needy  students,  including  those  who  are  not  eligible  for  Pell  Giants. 
It  is  evident  that  more  students  than  ever  are  borrowing,  that  loans 
will  be  an  increasingly  large  component  of  the  student  aid  "package" 
for  many  students,  and  that  more  flexible  repayment  options  are 
critically  needed  to  help  them  manage  increasing  debt.  A  recent 
Education  Depot tment  study  indicates  that  the  proportion  of  college 
graduates  with  debt  burdens  increased  from  one-third  to  one-half 
between  1977  and  1986;  the  median  amount  of  debt  increased  from 
$2000  to  $4800,  a  33  percent  increase  in  constant  dollars. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  Title  IV  programs,  particularly  the 
grant  programs,  has  been  to  increase  the  participation  of  low-income 
at-risk  students,  including  minority  students,  to  realize  the  goal  of 
equal  postsecondary  educational  opportunities.  Recent  national 
aggregate  data  on  college  participation  rates  and  graduation  rates  of 
these  students  have  not  been  encouraging. 

Students  in  these  groups  tend  to  have  many  handicaps  to 
overcome,  such  as  lack  of  academic  preparedness  as  well  as  financial 
resources;  and  the  rates  at  which  they  persist  in  college  and  graduate 
are  much  lower  than  their  fellow  students  from  higher-income 
backgrounds.  Only  about  40  percent  of  low-income  students  who 
enter  a  four->  ;ar  college  persist  for  four  years,  or  complete  a  BA 
within  six  years,  compared  to  CO  percent  of  high-income  students. 
About  half  of  the  Pell  Grant  recipients  from  the  high  school  class  of 
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1980  received  a  degree  or  certificate  by  1986.  Further,  dropouts  from 
postsecondary  programs  constitute  half  of  those  defaulting  on 
Stafford  loans. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  such  students  must  not  only 
receive  increased  financal  aid,  they  must  have  more  information  and 
other  resources  during  their  middle  school  and  secondary  school 
years  to  prepare  them  to  pursue  the  postsecondary  programs  most 
appropriate  to  their  needs  and  interests.  In  addition,  at  the 
postsecondary  level,  institutions  must  exert  increasing  efforts  to 
retain  them  through  to  graduation. 


As  this  overview  makes  clear,  we  have  reached  a  watershed  in 
the  nation's  commitment  to  equal  postsecondary  opportunity. 
Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provides  the  opportunity 
to  make  major  changes  which  are  vitally  needed  to: 

•  Provide  more  adequate  and  reliable  grant  assistance  for 
needy  students,  targeting  a  greater  amount  to  the  neediest  and 
extending  assistance  to  dependents  of  working  poor  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

*  Expand  loan  availability  to  meet  student  and  family  cash  flow 
needs,  provide  more  flexible  repayment  options  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impact  of  borrowing  on  those  students  most  at  risk,  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  federal  COSt        dollar  loaned. 

*  Stimulate  greater  academic  persistence,  completion  and 
achievement  bv  college  students,  and  encourage  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  pf  ability  to  stay  in  school  and  improve  their 
preparation  for  college. 

•  Strengthen  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  federal 
student  aid  programs  by  clarifying  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Education  Department,  strengthening  provisions  for  institutional 
eligibility  and  accountability,  and  tightening  standards  for 
accreditation  and  state  licensure. 


Recommendations  for  Change 
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Following  are  our  recommendations  to  achieve  these  objectives: 

Ptll  Giants 

We  recommend  three  important  changes  in  the  Pell  Grant: 

*  The  Pell  Grant  maximum  should  be  increased  to 
$4»000»  and  adjusted  annually  thereafter  based  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Such  a  substantial  increase  is  necessary  to 
repair  the  erosion  of  the  award  over  the  past  decade,  and  assure  that 
its  value  is  maintained  in  future  years.  Such  an  increase  is  also 
necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate  borrowing  for  many  students, 
particularly  high-risk  students,  early  in  their  postsecondary 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  modify  the  Pell  Grant 
formula  to  avoid  compounding  current  inequities  which  prevent  ail 
eligible  students  from  receiving  awards  proportional  to  their  need, 

For  very  needy  students  in  low-tuition  institutions,  the  current 
60-percent-tf-cost  limitation  serves  to  reduce  their  awards.  For 
these  students,  the  Pell  Grant  covers  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
need  than  for  other  classmates  with  higher  family  incomes.  In 
addition,  at  current  maximum  levels  and  need  analysis  rules, 
eligibility  is  effectively  limited  to  students  with  family  incomes 
below  $35,000,  and  this  limit  is  reduced  further  when  appropriations 
for  the  program  are  insufficient.  The  Pell  award  now  covers 
substantially  less  of  the  costs  incurred  by  needy  students  at  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  than  at  institutions  which  do  not  offer 
baccalaureate  programs. 


♦  To  improve  the  equity  of  the  Pell  Grant  program,  the 
formula  for  determining  individual  awards  should  be 
changed  to  make  the  maximum  award  equal  $2500  for 
living  expenses,  plus  25  percent  of  tuition  (not  to  exceed 
$1500),  minus  Expected  Family  Contribution  (EFC).  Future 
adjustments  in  the  maximum  above  $4000  would  be  split 
equally  dollar  for  dollar  between  the  living  cost  and  tuition 
components  of  the  formula. 

This  would  simplify  the  current  complex  formula,  which 
requires  three  computations  to  determine  the  size  of  the  award. 
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(Under  the  current  formula  the  award  equals  the  lesser  of:  Maximum 
minus  EFC,  or  Cost  minus  EFC,  or  60  percent  of  cost.) 

The  proposed  formula  would  significantly  increase  awards  for 
all  low-income  Pell  recipients,  including  a  more  realistic  living 
allowance  (about  half  the  average  cost  of  room,  board,  and  books), 
while  at  ike  same  time  increasing  the  tuition-sensitivity  of  the  award 
in  recognition  of  the  needs  of  students  who  pay  higher  direct 
educational  expenses.  Eligibility  would  be  expanded  to  families  with 
incomes  up  to  $43,300  (somewhat  below  the  1979  eligibility  level  of 
$25,000,  adjusted  for  inflation)  jo  increase  the  participation  of 
working-class  families  and  students  attending  baccalaureate  degree- 
granting  institutions.  Awards  would  be  prorated  for  students 
attending  programs  of  less  than  an  academic  year. 

*  The  Education  Department  should  be  required  to 
borrow  from  the  following  year   whenever  appropriated 
funds  are  insufficient.  Removing  Hie  Department's  authority  to 
reduce  awards  when  its  estimates  indicate  that  funds  are  insufficient 
would  mark  an  important  step  to  establish  greater  certainty  in  the 
program,  so  that  students  can  make  their  educational  plans  based  on 
assurance  of  the  amount  of  aid  they  will  receive. 

Campus-Based  Programs 

We  strongly  support  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
campus-based  student  aid  programs  (SEOG,  CWS,  Perkins  Loans)  as 
essential  supplements  to  the  Pel!  Grant  program,  particularly  for 
needy  students  attending  four-year  baccalaureate  institutions. 
Increased  authorizations  for  the  programs  would  increase  the 
prospect  of  additional  assistance,  which  would  give  students  an 
alternative  to  assuming  greater  debt  and  a  practical  option  of 
substituting  work  for  loans.  It  would  also  give  institutions  greater 
flexibility  in  packaging  assistance  according  to  individual  needs. 

At  thft  same  time,  we  recommend  several  substantive  changes 
in  the  campui-hased  programs  to  address  the  serious  problem  of  low 
retention  and  completion  rates  in  postsecondary  pro  prims,  and  to 
improve  the  flexibility  of  the  programs  to  meat  individual  needs: 

*  Establish  an  incentive  for  persistence  and  retention 
in   higher   education   by  allocating  additional  campus-based 
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funds  based  on  the  calculated  need  of  eligible  aid 
applicants  who  have  completed  the  freshman  year. 

Institutions  would  continue  to  award  campus-based  funds  to 
all  classes  of  students  as  they  do  now,  but  those  doing  a  better  job  of 
retaining  students  and  encouraging  them  to  complete  their  programs 
would  receive  a  larger  allocation  of  any  future  increase  in  funds. 


*  Expand  authority  to  transfer  funds  among  campus- 
based   programs.   Specifically,   permit   institutions  to  transfer 
up  to  25  percent  of  SEOG,  CWS,  and  Perkins  funds  among 
the  programs.  Currently  only  15  percent  of  SEOG  and  CWS  funds 
are  permitted  to  be  transferred, 

In  exchange  for  such  added  flexibility  to  use  campus-based  aid, 
the  institutional  matching  requirement  could  be  increased  in  the 
aggregate  by  setting  a  uniform  25  percent  rate  for  all  three  programs 
(currently  the  match  is  10  percent  for  Perkins,  15  percent  for  SEOG, 
30  percent  for  CWS).  By  leveraging  additional  institutional  funds,  the 
increased  match  would  expand  the  pool  of  campus-based  aid  for 
needy  students. 


State    Student    Incentive  Grant^ 

The  SSIG  program  has  played  a  critical  role  in  stimulating 
many  states  to  establish  and  expand  their  own  grant  assistance 
programs.  Therefore  we  recommend  increasing  the  authorization  for 
the  program.  At  the  same  time,  the  current  matching  requirements 
should  be  examined  to  ensure  a  continuing  growth  in  state 
commitments  to  need-based  aid. 

We  also  strongly  recommend  an  important  new 
authority  for  the  SSIG  program,  to  provide  federal  matching 
to  encourage  states  to  establish  or  expand  early 
intervention   programs  for  at-risk   secondary  students. 

Several  states  have  already  established  pioneering  early 
intervention  programs,  based  on  a  commitment  to  provide  low- 
income  students  from  sixth  grade  through  high  school  with 
mentoring,  counseling,  and  special  remedial  services  they  need  for 
academic  success,  including  career  planning,  early  assessment  of 
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eligibility  for  federal  aid,  and  the  assurance  of  slate  assistance  to 
attend  college  if  they  graduate  from  high  school. 

We  believe  that  such  a  new  initiative  under  the  SSIG  program 
would  foster  a  broader  effort  to  develop  and  expand  early 
identification  programs  in  the  states.  This  would  forge  a  critical  link 
in  the  expansion  of  educational  opportunities:  such  programs  are 
based  on  a  growing  recognition  that  the  failure  to  obtain  or  complete 
postsecondary  education  is  often  attributable  to  the  fact  that  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  and  their  parents  are  unaware  of 
academic  prerequisites  for  college  attendance,  have  inadequate 
information  about  the  availability  of  federal  student  assistance,  and 
lack  encouragement  to  plan  for  a  college  education. 

In  a  related  recommendation,  we  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Title  IV  General  Provisions  to  authorize 
finding  for  a  national  information  campaign  to  publicize 
the  availability  of  federal  student  aid    the  importance  of 
postsecondary  education   in  long-term  career   planning,  and 
the  need  to  complete  a  high  school  program  which  meets 
college  requirements.  This  would  establish  a  line  item  in  the 
Education  Department  budget  to  broaden  early  awareness  of 
postsecondary  opportunities  by  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  and  their  parents. 

TRIO  Programs 

Pursuing  the  theme  of  strengthening  early  identification 
efforts,  we  also  support  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Council 
of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations  to  extend  Talent  Search 
programs  into  the  sixth  grade,  to  enhance  coordination  with  other 
state  and  private  programs  operating  similar  remediation  and 
support  programs(  and  other  steps  to  strengthen  programmatic  and 
administrative  accountability  for  the  TRIO  programs. 

The  authorization  for  TRIO  should  also  be  increased,  to  enable 
the  program  to  reach  a  larger  percentage  of  at-risk  students.  Despite 
their  proven  success,  these  programs  serve  less  than  ten  percent  of 
students  eligible  for  TRIO  services  because  of  restricted  funding. 

Loan  Programs 
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We  make  several  recommendations  to  expand  loan  availability 
to  meet  the  cash  flow  needs  of  students  and  parents,  to  extend 
flexible  repayment  options  to  student  borrowers  most  at  risk,  and  to 
effect  significant  savings  in  the  federal  cost  of  the  loan  programs: 

*  Create  a  new  direct  lending  program  using  federal 
capital  under  the  mandatory  spending  cap  for  institutions 
with  a  proven  record  of  financial  management.  This  would 
make  use  of  the  new  credit  reform  accounting  rules  to  provide  more 
loan  capital  at  less  cost  to  the  federal  government,  which  in  turn 
would  allow  a  needed  expansion  of  loan  limits.  No  institution  would 
be  required  to  participate;  eligible  institutions  would  have  the  option 
to  initiate,  implement  and  evaluate  direct  lending  on  terms  and 
conditions  comparable  to  Stafford  Loans.  Loan  servicing  could  be 
contracted;  loans  would  be  owned  by  the  federal  government  and  no 
guarantee  would  be  necessary.  Institutions  would  be  compensated 
for  costs  such  as  loan  origination. 

*  Establish  a  set  of  more  flexible  repayment  options 
for  borrowers  with  a  high  ratio  of  debt  to  income  after 
leaving  school,  including  a  requirement  that  lenders 
provide  a  graduated  repayment  schedule  for  all  borrowers 
who  request  it.  This  would  allow  borrowers  whose  debt  exceeds 
their  income  to  request  a  repayment  plan  which  does  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  their  income.  Further  options  would  allow 
borrowers  to  repay  through  community  or  military  service,  or 
employment  in  teaching  or  other  critical  fields  of  national  need. 

*  Recognize  the  erosion  in  the  value  of  loans  due  to 
inflation  over  the  past  decade  by  raising  loan  limits* 
restricting  limits  for  freshmen  and   permitting  larger 
increases  for  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Specifically,  we 
recommend  setting  the  limits  for  Stafford  and  Perkins  loans  at: 
$3500  for  freshmen,  $5000  for  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors, 
$10,000  for  graduate  and  professional  students,  with  aggregate  limits 
at  $23,500  for  undergraduate  and  $73,500  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate.  For    SLS  we  recommend  $4000  for  freshmen,  $6000  for 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  $10,000  for  graduate  students,  and 
$78,000  aggregate.  For  PLUS,  we  recommend  removal  of  the  current 
limit. 

These  increased  limits  would  protect  needy  students  from 
excessive  debt  in  the  initial  postsecondary  year,  but  permit  greater 
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access  to  loans  as  they  progress  through  their  postsecondary 
program.  Middle-income  families  would  have  greater  access  to 
borrowing  for  educational  costs,  and  could  borrow  as  much  as  needed 
to  reduce  the  necessity  of  student  borrowing.  We  recommend 
removal  of  loan  eligibility  for  programs  of  less  than  600  clock  hours, 
and  for  home-study  programs  which  are  not  campus-based. 

*  Make  Stafford  Interest  rates  variable  after  the 
fourth  year  of  repayment  (e.g.,  T-bills  plus  3.25  percent  adjusted 
annually,  with  a  limit  of  1 2  percent).  This  would  continue  the 
incentive  for  lender  participation  and  provide  cost  sharing  between 
the  borrower  and  the  government  in  the  latter  years  of  repayment  to 
minimize  federal  costs  attributed  to  loan  subsidies. 

Need  Aoalyiis 

The  growth  of  federal  student  aid  programs  over  the  past  three 
decades  has  been  accompanied  by  increasing  complexity  and  a 
proliferation  of  regulations  that  have  frustrated  students,  parents, 
policymakers  and  administrators  of  the  delivery  system.  Changing 
socio-economic  patterns  have  caused  severe  stresses  in  the  need 
analysis  system,  initially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young, 
dependent,  full-time  students,  as  an  increasing  proportion  of 
students  are  older,  independent,  studying  part-time,  and  returning  to 
college  for  retraining  or  career  changes. 

We  expect  to  recommend  a  simplified  need  analysis 
system  which  improves  equity  in  the  treatment  of  assets 
and  determination  of  the  student  contribution*  as  well  as  an 
improved  delivery  system   including  a  single,  simplified 
application  form.  Our  specific  proposals  will  be  presented  after  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  recommendations  being 
prepared  by  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Administrators. 

To  assure  that  the  Education  Department  maintains 
adequate  staffing  support  for  the  student  aid  programs,  we 
recommend  amendment  of  the  Title  IV  General  Provisions 
to  establish  a  line  item  in  the  Department's  Salaries  and 
Expenses  budget  for  administration  of  the  student  aid 
programs,  including  the  delivery  system  and  oversight 
activities. 
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Regulatory  Reform 

The  increase  in  regulatory  burden  associated  with  the  Title  IV 
programs  over  the  past  decade  is  in  part  attributable  to  two  serious 
policy  and  procedural  failures  of  the  Education  Department: 

1.  The  Department  has  failed  to  establish  performance 
standards  for  administration  of  the  programs  which  recognize  the 
different  objectives  of  different  sectors  of  postsecondary  education. 
Thus,  for  example,  problems  that  have  been  identified  in  short-term 
skill  training  programs  have  resulted  in  the  imposition  of 
inappropriate  regulations  on  two-year  and  four-year  degree  granting 
institutions,  which  are  all  forced1  to  jump  through  burdensome 
regulatory  hoops  in  order  to  catch  a  few  who  abuse  the  system. 

2.  The  Department  has  consistently  failed  to  consult  with  the 
higher  education  community  as  it  develops  regulations  in  difficult 
problem  areas.  As  a  result,  regulations  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  often  propose  unrealistic  and  unworkable  solutions  which 
take  the  community  by  surprise,  create  an  uproar  of  controversy, 
and  require  the  intervention  of  Congress  to  resolve. 

Notorious  examples  of  these  characteristic  failures  of  the 
Department  can  be  cited  from  recent  months,  including  its  decisions 
concerning  minority  scholarships  and  proposed  regulations  for  clock 
hour/credit  hour  conversions  and  testing  of  Ability  To  Benefit 
students. 

To  reduce  the  regulatory  burden  and  assure  that  the 
community  is  consulted  in  advance  on  a  regular  basis,  as 
part  of  the  process  of  developing  regulations,  we 
recommend  that: 

*  The  Department  be  required  to  engage  in  negotiated 
rulemaking  on  controversial  issues. 

*  The  Department    be  required  to  assess  and  report  on  the 
regulatory  burdens  of  the  different  sectors  of  postsecondary 
education,  in  consultation  with  the  community. 

*  The  Secretary  be  required  to  establish,  in  consultation  with 
the  community,  performance-based  standards  for  the  administration 
of  Title  IV  programs  by  different  types  of  institutions,  including 
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criteria  for  waiving  regulatory  requirements  for  institutions  which 
meet  appropriate  alternative  standards. 

•  The  Secretary  should  also  be  authorized  to  make 
demonstration  grants  to  institutions  to  encourage  innovative 
approaches  that  improve  the  administration  and  reduce  the 
regu'atory  burden  of  federal  programs. 


Strengthening    the   Integrity   of  the   Student   Aid  Programs 

We  recommend  a  series  of  steps  to  address  the  problems  of 
rising  loan  default  costs  and  mismanagement  of  the  student  aid 
programs-including  fraud  and  abuse-which  have  received 
widespread  media  attention,  and  which  have  undermined  <he 
credibility  of  the  student  aid  programs.  These  are  serious  problems, 
and  Congress  has  already  taken  several  actions  in  recent  years  to 
deal  with  them,  but  we  believe  that  further  action  is  necessary  in  the 
following  areas: 

Clarifying  the  Responsibilities  of  the  Department 

Require  the  Department  to  develop  objective 
performance  standards  in  consultation  with  the  higher 
education  community,  including  reliable  criteria  for 
identifying   institutions   experiencing   problems  in 
administering  Title  IV  programs. 

Require  the  Department  to  conduct  program  reviews  on  a 
systematic  basis  which  would  include  all  institutions  participating  in 
Title  IV  programs  over  a  three-year  period.  Based  on  these  reviews, 
the  Department  should  prepare  and  issue  an  annual  report 
evaluating  the  nature  and  extent  of  regulatory  and  administrative 
problems  in  the  programs  and  their  frequency  by  type  of  institution. 
The  Department  should  also  be  required  to  conduct  recertification 
reviews  for  all  institutions  over  a  five-year  period,  on  a  targetted 
basis  using  reliable  objective  criteria  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  community,  including  criteria  for  automatic  recertification  and 
for  on-site  reviews. 
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Strengthening  Institutional  Eligibility  and  Accountability 

Require  all  Institutions  to  provide  detailed  information  on 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS,  administered  by  NCES). 

Require  all  agencies  involved  in  oversight  of  postsecondary 
institutions  to  provide  the  Department  with  notice  of  all  approvals, 
denials,  or  other  actions  taken. 

Prohibit  institutions  from  paying  any  commission  or  bonus  for 
enrolling  students. 

Improving  State  Licensure  Standards 

In  conjunction  with  its  determination  that  an 
institution  is  eligible  for  Title  IV  assistance,  the 
Department  should  be  authorized  to  make  a  determination 
that  the  state  in  which  it  is  located  has  established 
licensure  laws  and  policies  which  meet  or  exceed  federal 
standards,  and  has  the  capacity  for  oversight,  investigation, 
and  determination  of  compliance  with  these  laws.  The 
Department  should  develop  uniform  standards  for  federal 
recognition  of  state  licensing  agencies,  based  on  the  principles 
recently  developed  by  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers. 
These  principles  should  provide  the  basis  for  the  Department  to 
delegate  oversight,  investigation,  or  administrative  decision-making 
authority. 

States  should  be  required  to  report  any  negative  action 
affecting  the  license  of  an  institution  to  operate,  including  denial, 
suspension,  or  termination  of  authority,  and  the  final  results  of  any 
on-site  review,  to  the  regional  or  national  accrediting  body  and  the 
Education  Department. 

The  Department  should  be  authorized  to  require  states  to 
provide  for  teachout  of  students  attending  postsecondary  institutions 
which  close.  The  Department  should  require  assurances  from  the 
states  that  their  teachout  and  tuition  recovery  provisions  adequately 
protect  federal  interests. 
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Strengthening  Accrediting  Bodies 

Establish  new  federal  standards  for  recognizing 
accrediting  agencies  for  purposes  of  federal  student  aid 
eligibility,  including  requirements  that  the  agency  is 
regional  or  national,  that  membership  is  voluntary,  that  it 
is  separate  and  independent  from  its  professional 
membership  organization,  and  that  its  academic  standards 
assure  high  standards  of  quality. 

Repeal   of  Program* 

Our  review  of  Title  IV  has  also  identified  two  programs  which 
should  be  repealed: 

Part  A  Subpart  7,  "Assistance  to  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,"  was  included  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1972  and 
has  never  been  funded.  In  view  of  the  overriding  priority  for 
expanding  student  asistance,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  realistic  to  retain 
this  Subpart  with  its  complex  formula  for  cost-of-education 
payments  based  on  the  number  of  federally-aided  students  and  the 
type  of  institution. 

Part  D,  "Income  Contingent  Direct  Loan  Demonstration 
Project,11  was  added  in  1986.    It  should  be  replaced  by  the  new 
authority  recommended  above  to  establish  more  flexible  provisions 
for  repayment  of  all  federal  loans. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  REVISION  OF  PELL  GRANT  FORMULA 


Background; 

To  reverse  a  decade  of  erosion  in  the  value  of  the  Pell  Grant,  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  maximum  award  substantially.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  essential  to  assure  that  all  needy  students  receive 
awards  proportional  to  their  need.  This  requires  changing  the 
formula  to  avoid  compounding  current  inequities.  Specifically, 
changes  are  needed  to: 

*  Increase  awards  for  needy  students  at  all 
institutions.  Grant  awards  have  lagged  far  behind  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  forcing  undue  reliance  on  loans. 

*  Provide  greater  equity  in  awards  for  low-income 
students.  The  current  60-percent-of-cost  limitation  only  serves  to 
reduce  awards  for  students  with  low  Expected  Family  Contributions 
(EFC)  in  low-tuition  institutions.  For  many  recipients  at  such 
institutions,  the  formula  also  produces  awards  that  meet  a  smaller 
percentage  of  need  than  those  of  classmates  with  higher  EFCs. 

*  Improve  the  capacity  of  the  Pell  program  to  serve 
students  from  working-class  families*  The  current  formula 
effectively  ends    eligibility  at  family  incomes  of  about  $35,000,  and 
this  limit  is  reduced  when  funds  are  insufficient. 

*  Provide  more  adequate  resources  to  students 
attending  baccalaureate  as  well  as  shorter-term  programs. 
While  the  Pell  awart  now  covers  much  of  the  costs  of  shorter-term 
program,  it  covers  substantially  less  of  the  costs  that  needy  students 
incur  at  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

*  Replace  the  current,  complex  formula  with  one  which 
is  easier  to  understand  as  well  as  more  equitable.  The 

current  formula  requires  three  computations,  with  the  award 
equalling  the  lesser  of: 

Maximum  -  EFC; 
Cost  -  EFC;  or 
60%  of  cost 
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Recommendation: 

Increase  the  maximum  award  to  $4000,  composed  of 
two  basic  elements:  $2500  for  living  expenses  (about  half 
of  average  expenses  for  room,  board  and  books),  and  up  to 
$1500  for  tuition  (limited  to  25%  of  tuition).  The  formula  for 
determining  individual  awards  would  be: 

jlfiflfl  f»vinT   mmm)   +  tulHnn   JNTE  mflfl)   -  EFC 

Total  cost  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  to  fund  a  $4000  maximum 
would  be  $8.4  billion.  In  future  years  the  maximum  would  be  tied  to 
the  cost  of  living;  increases  would  be  applied  equally  to  living 
expenses  and  tuition. 

The  proposed  formula  would: 

*  Significantly  increase  awards  for  all  low-income  Pell 
recipients.  Currently  low-income  students  are  effectively  limited  to 
$1440  for  expenses  and  $960  for  tuition. 

*  Expand  eligibility  to  families  with  incomes  up  to  $43,300, 
with  awards  reduced  proportionately  as  EFCs  increase. 

*  Improve  the  tuition-sensitivity  of  the  award.  Thus,  a  zero  EFC 
student  would  receive  $2875  at  an  institution  with  tuition  of  $1500: 
$2500  plus  $375  (25  percent  of  $1500).  The  same  student  would 
receive  $3600  at  an  institution  with  a  tuition  of  $4400:  $2500  plus 
$1100  (25  percent  of  $4400);  and  $4000  at  an  institution  with  a 
tuition  of  $6000  or  more:  $2500  plus  $1500  (25%  of  $6000).  The 
current  formula  provides  $2400  for  all  zero  EFC  students  at 
institutions  with  tuitions  of  $1600  or  more,  and  dependent  recipients 
with  family  incomes  over  $21,000  receive  the  same  awards 
regardless  of  the  type  of  institution  attended. 

The  following  charts  compare  the  distribution  of  awards  under 
the  present  and  the  proposed  Pell  Grant  formulas  (A),  and  the 
percentage  of  need  met  by  the  current  formula  for  students  at 
institutions  with  tuitions  of  $500-$2000  (B)  and  those  at  institutions 
with  tuitions  of  $2500-$4000  (C)  with  the  percentage  of  need  met  by 
the  proposed  formula  (D)  and  (E): 
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COMPARtSON  OF  CURRENT  LAW  AND  KLL  GRANT  PROPOSAL 
WU  PROPOSAL:  Femuts:  (25%  el  TuWon  NTI  $1,500  ♦  13,500)  -  fFC 
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Current  Pell  Formula 

Min  (60%  Coat.  Max-EFC.  Cost-EFC) 
Cost  at  Current  Max:  $5.3  billion 
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Proposed  Pell  Formula 

($2500  ♦  25%  Of  Tuition  NTE  $1500)  -  EFC 
Estimated  Cost:  $8.5  billion 


Percentage  of  Need  Met  vs.  EFC 
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Proposed  Pell  Formula 

($2500  ♦  25%  of  Tuition  NTE  $1500)  -  EFC 
Estimated  Cost:  $6.5  billion 
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Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Rosser. 

Mr.  Rosser.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Pell. 

I  think  this  clearly  is  going  to  be  the  most  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  my  view  that  is  going  to  be  passed  in  the  next  year.  We 
are  talking  about  the  investment  in  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  start  off  by  saying  that  we  fully  endorse  this  joint 
position  which  Dr.  Smith  just  gave  to  us.  This  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  hard  work. 

But  what  I  want  to  talk  about  today  in  particular  is  the  plight  of 
middle-class  America  when  it  is  beginning  to  think  about  educa- 
tion. What  we  all  worry  about  is  that  the  middle  class  increasingly 
is  finding  it  difficult  to  have  any  choice  in  higher  education  in  this 
count/y.  We  talk  about  the  fact  that  we  have  the  best  system  of 
higher  education,  but  what  doe*  that  mean  if  people  really  don't 
have  a  choice  among  institutions? 

What  I'd  like  to  snow  is  through  the  use  of  four  charts  the  dilem- 
ma that  I  think  we  now  find  ourselves  in  in  this  country  and  that 
the  middle  class  finds  itself  in. 

The  first  chart  shows  what,  has  happened  to  students  at  private 
colleges  and  universities  in  terms  of  financial  aid  starting  from 
1975.  And  as  you  can  see— and  this  is  adjusted  for  1987-1988  dol- 
lars—the contribution  of  the  Federal  Government  back  where  that 
chart  starts  was  almost  $3.5  billion.  It  has  now  gone  down  to  ap- 

f proximately  $1  billion.  Meanwhile,  the  contributions  of  privece  col- 
eges  themselves  have  escalated  dramatically  until  we  now  find 
ourselves  giving  almost  $2.5  billion— and  actually  in  current  dol- 
lars, that  would  be  more  like  $3  billion,  and  by  the  time  you  add  in 
graduate  aid  you  are  up  to  $4  billion  from  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  one  particular  school,  Senator,  which 
you  are  quite  familiar  with,  Salve  Regina  in  Newport,  RI.  Look  at 
what  has  happened  to  their  institutional  aid  budget.  That  is  dra- 
matic. 

Now,  what  this  means  is  less  money  for  science  labs,  less  mone> 
for  books  in  the  library,  less  money  for  faculty  salaries — and  oui 
faculty  in  private  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the  country  are 
paid  less  than  in  State  colleges  and  universities.  That  is  the  dilem 
ma  we  find  ourselves  in. 

Now  I'd  like  to  talk  about  two  specific  case  studies  of  students,  if 
we  could  move  ahead  to  the  next  chart.  What  we  are  talking  about 
now  are  middle  class  families  These  are  actual  families.  We  have 
changed  the  names  of  the  s  tudents.  We're  calling  this  student 
"Shelley."  She  goes  to  Bethel  College  in  North  Newton,  KS.  Tui 
tion  and  fees  are  about  $7,000.  That's  below  the  national  average, 
which  is  $7,800.  Her  parents  would  seem  comfortably  middle 
income,  with  an  income  of  $43,000.  But  the  father  is  a  farmer,  the 
mother  is  working  in  a  photographic  studio.  Yes,  they  have  home 
equity;  they  have  farm  equity. 

What  this  doesn't  show  is  they  owe  $27,000  on  that  home  and 
$200,000  on  the  farm.  Now,  because  their  assets  are  counted  in,  ^ht 
parents  alone  are  suppesed  to  come  up  with  about  $7,500,  and  ther 
of  course  Shelley  has  to  come  up  with  $1,500. 

We're  noi  ^e  whether  Shelley  is  going  to  be  able  to  make  it 
next  year.  Sht  jannot  qualify  for  a  Stafford  Loan.  If  we  took  thost 
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assets  out,  she  could  qualify.  But  as  you  can  see,  she's  got  a  couple 
of  grants  from  the  college  and  then  the  Kansas  State  grant,  but 
nothing  at  all,  of  course,  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Now  well  move  on  to  the  next  chart.  This  is  Michelle,  who  goes 
to  Salve  Regina.  Michelle  is  in  her  senior  year.  She  wants  to  be  a 
bilingual  teacher  in  the  public  school  system.  Her  parents  income, 
again  just  like  the  income  in  the  family  in  Kansas,  but  I  expect  it 
is  a  little  more  expensive  to  live  in  Rhode  Island— and  this  also 
doesn't  show  that  there  is  another  son  in  college,  and  the  mother 
also  is  taking  courses,  so  you  have  three  members  of  this  family 
going  to  college.  They  have  total  assets  of  about  $300;  they  have 
never  owned  a  home. 

Because  of  this,  they  are  only  expected  to  come  up  with  $1,800 
for  Michelle.  But  look  at  the  financial  need— $14,700  after  that 
/amily  contribution  is  inserted— after  Salve  Regina  puts  in  $3,200 
and  then  after  Michelle  borrows  the  maximum  Stafford,  and  she's 
got  a  Perkins  Loan,  and  they  still  can  onlv  come  up  with  $10,700. 
We  don't  know  how  she  does  it.  There  is  a  $4,000  gap. 

We  called  the  school,  and  we  found  out  she  doesn't  pay  her  bills 
on  time.  She  is  having  an  awful  time  getting  through  school.  She  is 
going  to  graduate  this  spring.  She  then  wants  to  teach  in  the  Provi- 
dence school  system.  We  called;  the  top  salary  for  an  entering  stu- 
dent is  $21,000.  She  is  going  to  start  off  with  a  $3,000  annual  pay- 
ment on  the  $17,000  she  has  borrowed. 

So  what  is  the  problem  there?  In  a  curious  way,  if  she  had  had 
more  money  she  could  have  closed  the  gap  in  terms  of  loans,  but 
then  if  she  had  had  a  longer  time  to  pay  it  back,  with  flexible 
terms,  based  on  her  income,  and  then  why  not  indeed  write  off  at 
least  part  of  her  debt  because  she  is  going  to  teach  in  the  inner 
city— an  extremely  important  investment. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  showing  the  dilemma  the  middle  class  in 
the  United  States  now  finds  itself  in.  We've  got  to  find  a  way  to 
help  these  people.  They  are  the  backbone  of  this  country.  They  are 
the  backbone  of  your  constituency.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
.eally  being  left  out. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Rosser. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Rosser  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Rosaer 


Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  Barbara  of  tha  subcommittee. 
Z  am  pleased  to  ba  abla  to  com  bafora  you  today  to  of fer 
testimony  related  to  the  reauthorisation  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.    Aa  president  of  the  national  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  universities  (MAICU) ,  Z  aa  speaking  on 
behalf  of  more  than  100  member  institutions  that  are  as  diverse  as 
our  nation  itself.    They  include  traditional  liberal  arts 
colleges,  major  research  universities,  church-  and  faith-related 
colleges,  historically  black  colleges,  women's  colleges,  junior 
colleges,  and  schools  of  lav,  medicine,  engineering,  business,  ana 
other  professions* 

The  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  independent  sector  of 
higher  education  offers  students  a  critical  choice  in  terms  of  the 
site,  governance,  location,  academic  program,  and  mission  of  the 
institution  that  vill  help  shape  their  higher  education 
experience.    Students  are  veil  served  in  the  independent  sector. 
Independent  colleges  and  universities  enroll  21  percent  of  the 
nation's  students,  yet  they  award  33  percent  of  all  baccalaureate 
degrees,  40  percent  of  all  master's  degrees,  36  percent  of  all 
doctoral  degrees,  and  60  percent  of  all  first  professional  degrees 
in  areas  such  as  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  business. 

The  average  tuition  cost  of  an  independent  institution  in 
1990-91  is  $7,685.    Three  times  as  many  independent  institutions 
have  tuition  and  fees  of  less  than  $6,000  than  have  tuitions  and 
fees  of  more  than  $12,000. 
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cur  institutions  havs  demonstrated  sn  overwhelming  commitment 
in  tha  Xorm  oiv  financial  aid  from  thsir  own  resources  to  snsurs 
that  atudants  from  all  walks  of  lifs  havt  ths  opportunity  to 
choose  ths  institution  that  host  suits  thsir  nssds  and 
aspirations.    Ftdsral  studsnt  aid  doss  not  hslp  studsnts  attending 
independent  colleges  and  univsrsitiss  as  much  as  it  did  ton  ysars 
ago.    Ntithsr  appropriations  for  ths  studsnt  aid  programs  nor 
award  aaounts  kspt  pace  with  inflation  in  ths  1980s.    Ths  maximum 
Poll  Grant  for  ths  nssdisst  studsnts,  for  exaaple,  was  schsdulsd 
in  ths  19B6  reauthorization  to  riss  to  $3,100  in  1991-92.  Yst 
appropriations  for  FY  1991  increased  ths  maximum  Psll  award  to 
$2,400,  just  $300  abovs  ths  1986  maximum  of  $2,100.    In  ths  facs 
of  dsclining  fsdsral  grant  support,  indspsndsnt  collsgss  and 
univsrsitiss  havs  incrsasingly  turnsd  to  institutionally  fundsd 
financial  aid. 

Adjustsd  for  inflation  (in  constant  1987-88  dollars),  fsdsral 
grant  aasistancs  to  undsrgraduatss  at  indspsndsnt  institutions 
grew  from  $1,184  billion  to  $3,421  billion  bstwssn  1970-71  and 
1975-76.    This  aid  than  bsgan  to  dsclins  dramatically  through 
1987-88  whan  it  rsachsd  $1,101  billion  —  loss  than  ths  amount 
avardsd  in  1970-71.    Our  collages  and  univsrsitiss,  on  ths  othsr 
hand,  havs  bssn  stsadily  incrsasing  ths  amount  of  studsnt  finan- 
cial aasistancs  thsy  offsrad  from  thair  own  institutional 
reaourcesin  the  form  of  grants.    In  1983-84,  they  surpasssd  ths 
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federal  government  in  the  total  dollar  amount  of  grants  awarded  to 
undergraduates.    By  1987-88,  independent  eollagaa  and  univaraitiaa 
vara  awarding  61  pareant  mora  grant  assistance  to  undergraduate* 
than  tha  f adaral  governaent  was  providing  to  atudanta  in 
indapandant  highar  aducation. 

In  tha  past  tan  yaara,  our  institutions  hava  incraassd  thair 
coaaitaent  of  institutional  funds  to  studant  aid  by  an  average  of 
alaost  25  psresnt  a  yaar,  to  a  laval  now  wall  in  axcass  of  $3 
billion  annually.    On  individual  caapuses,  tha  growth  in 
institutional  aid  can  ba  quita  draaatic.    At  Salva  Bsgina  College, 
for  exaaple,  tha  institution's  funds  for  granta  to  naady  studsnts 
has  incraassd  froa  $156,000  in  1976  to  $1.14  million  in  1989  —  an 
incraass  of  aore  than  625  pareant.    Over  tha  saas  period,  pall 
Grant  funds  grsw  froa  approxiaataly  $220, COO  in  1976  to  a  high  of 
$390,000  in  1980,  and  stsadily  declinafi  to  a  laval  of  $175,000  in 
1989.    This  rsprsssnts  an  ovarall  percentage  incraass  of  just  47 
pareant  ovar  tha  saaa  fourteen-year  pariod. 

This  funding  coass  at  a  high  priea:    if  takan  froa  tha 
oparational  budgat,  it  dacraasss  tha  funds  availabla  for  scianca 
labs,  for  ths  library,  and  for  acadaaio  prograas;  it  contributas 
to  incraasss  in  tuitions;  it  strains  tha  vary  capacity  of  our 
institutions  to  opsrats,  and  it  drains  sndovasnts  that,  for  ths 
vast  aajority  of  our  aenbars,  ars  sxtrsasly  liaitad. 

Much  of  tha  financial  aid  ganerat*d  froa  our  institutional, 
resourcas  has  gone  to  hslp  students  who  coae  froa  working  families 
of  aoderats  income,  many  of  whoa  can  no  longer  count  on  any 
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f ederal  support  —  either  from  grants  or  loans.    For  others  who 
may  qualify  for  some  federal  aid,  tha  amount  of  grant  or  loan  • 
•ligibility  la  not  enough  to  make  a  raal  diffaranea  in  thair 
ability  to  meet  oollaga  costs. 

Thaaa  ara  tha  folks  vho  thought  thair  government  would  ba  a 
partnar  in  halping  to  aducata  thair  childran.    Thaaa  ara  your 
const ituanta.    Thasa  ara  tha  studants  and  families  that  X  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  today.    Savaral  issuas  ara  important  to  middle- 
income  families  ragarding  thair  ability  to  financa  a  eollaga 
aducation  ~  axpanding  tha  aligibility  for  fadaral  grant  aid, 
addrassing  thair  naad  to  pay  diract  aducational  costs,  improving 
tha  balanca  batwaan  grants  and  loans,  and  modifying  tha  treatment 
of  homa  and  farm  assats  in  tha  calculation  of  financial  naad. 

First,  X  hasitata  to  usa  tha  tan  "middle  incoaa"  in 
describing  thasa  families  without  offaring  a  furthar  dafinition  of 
tarns.    Middla  incoaa  is  of tan  usad  as  a  ralativa  tana;  what  ona 
parson  thinks  of  as  middla  income,  anothar  might  dafina  as 
••working  class*  or  "lower  incoma. " 

In  an  attempt  to  coma  up  with  a  working  dafinition  of  middla 
incoma,  wa  hava  looked  back  to  tha  objactivas  of  tha  Middle-Income 
Student  Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  which  tha  Congress  passed  in  1978. 
When  Congress  adopted  the  legislation,  $25,000  was  specifically 
cited  as  the  family  income  at  which  a  student  should  receive  at 
least  a  minimum  Pell  Grant.    Using  a  $25,000  income  in  1978 
dollars  as  the  basis,  a  family  with  an  income  of  $49,615  should  be 
served  by  the  federal  aid  programs  in  1990. 
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Comparison  of  Institutional  and  Federal  Aid 
to  Undergraduate  Students  at 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

BILLIONS 

Ftdtrtl  Grants 


SOURC£l  Otto  on  InotltutlonoUy  -Provided 
gronti  ort  from  NIICU.   Oito  on  fodorol 
trtnto  oro  itfOC  and  attiaatoo  by  NIICU. 

Pell  Grant  and  Institutional  Aid  Awards 
at  Salve  Regina  College 


THOUSANDS 

1200  r  Ptll  Grant 
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Faailies  at  this  income  level  should  be  helped,  but  they  are 
not.    Under  the  current  Pell  Grant  prograa,  •ligibility  is 
effectively  liaited  to  students  with  fmmily  incoaes  below  $35,000 
~  and  students  with  incoaes  much  above  $28,000  generally  receive 
only  a  aininua  grant  of  $200.    Just  5  percent  of  tha  Pall  Grant 
racipiants  in  acadeaic  yaar  1988-89  (tha  last  yaar  for  vhieh 
racipiant  data  ara  availabla)  came  froa  faailies  with  incoaes  of 
aora  than  $30,000. 

Wa  can  look  at  our  daf inition  of  aiddla  incoaa  anothar  way  to 
illustrata  furthar  tha  inaf factivanass  o£  tha  Pall  Grant  prograa 
in  sarving  a  broad  ranga  of  dapandant  studants  who  naad  halp  in 
paying  for  collaga. 

Wa  lookad  at  data  from  tha  Census  Bureau's  1987  Current 
Population  Survey  for  aarried  couples  with  the  head  of  household 
between  forty-five  and  fifty-four  —  a  likely  age  range  for 
parents  of  students  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two.  After 
adjusting  for  inflation  to  1989-90,  we  then  evenly  divided  the 
families  into  five  groups  according  to  incoae  levels.  Roughly 
speaking,  one  could  describe  the  groups  as  representing  lower- 
Class  than  $28,245),  lower-aiddle-  (between  $28,245  and  $42,484), 
aiddle-  (between  $42,485  and  $56,858),  upper-aiddle-  (between 
$56,859  and  $78,052),  and  upper-incone  (aore  than  $78,052) 
families.    Surprisingly,  the  vast  aajority  of  students  froa 
lower-middle-income  families  (not  to  mention  middle-income 
families)  have  almost  no  chance  of  receiving  a  Pell  Grant. 
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There  are  aeveral  reaeone  why  the  currant  etudent  aid 
prograae,  and  tha  Pall  Grant  program  in  particular,  no  longar  - 
aarva  atudanta  froa  Aaerica's  aiddle-incoae  faailiaa. 

Firet,  tha  aaxiaua  Pall  Grant  award  haa  not  kapt  paca  with 
tha  rata  of  inflation,  dua  largely  to  tha  axtraordinary  incraaaa 
in  tha  number  of  grant  racipianta  anrollad  in  ehort-tera  prograae 
in  vocational  achoola.    Tha  nuabar  of  Pall  Grant  recipients  in  tha 
propriatary  aactor  incraaaad  by  172  parcant  batvaan  1960  and  1969, 
while  tha  nuabar  of  racipianta  in  tha  collagiata  aactor  roaa  only 
by  10  parcant,  fron  2.4  aillion  to  2.7  aillion. 

Sacond,  tha  congraaaionally  aandatad  need-analyaia  formula 
enacted  in  1986  randarad  tha  childran  of  aany  aiddle-incoae 
faailiaa  inaligibla  for  fadaral  aaaiatanca.    In  contraat,  othar 
changaa  to  tha  congraaiional  aathodology  hava  aada  it  auch  aaaiar 
for  independent  atudanta  who  ara  aarriad  and  do  not  hava  childran 
to  qualify  for  federal  aaaiatanca. 

Third,  the  current  independent  etudent  definition  can  be 
exploited,  and  it  ia.    Faailiaa  who  want  to  avoid  reeponaibil'.cy 
ca;i  have  their  children  establiah  what  our  aid  adainietratora  call 
M. Independence  of  convenience19  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  eligi- 
bility for  federal  aaaiatanca* 

Fourth,  the  sheer  numbers  of  older  and  lagitiaately  indepen- 
dent students  seeking  federal  student  aid  have  increased 
dramatically.    The  number  of  Pell  Grant  recipients  who  are 
twenty-four  or  older  has  tripled,  froa  588,000  to  1.5  aillion,  in 
the  last  ten  years.    These  students  are  more  likely  to  have  low 
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incomes  (tine*  parental  income  it  not  counted  for  independent 
students)  and  qualify  for  maximum  awards.    Thua,  it  ia  not 
surprising  that  mora  than  60  percent  of  currant  Pall  Grant  dollara 
now  go  to  students  elaaaifiad  an  indapandant. 

These  changes  hava  shifted  grant  funda  to  indapandant 
atudants,  affactivaly  rationing  tha  level  of  grant  aid  that  is 
available  to  dapandant  studanta  of  traditional  collaga  aga  from 
middle-income  families.    Naady  atudanta  ara  aaaantially  competing 
with  aaeh  othar  for  1 in it ad  funda. 

We  ara  alao  eoncamad  about  declining  eongraaaional  aupport 
for  tha  fadaral  campus-baaed  atudant  aid  programs.  Historically, 
Supplamantal  Educational  Opportunity  cranta  (SEOG) ,  Perkine  Loane, 
and  Collaga  Work-Study  (CWS)  avarda  have  baan  critical  in  maating 
tha  naada  of  dapandant  studanta  in  collegiate  programa.  Thaaa 
prograaa  hava  not  farad  vail  in  tha  paat  daoada. 

Between  1981  and  1991,  funding  for  tha  SEOG  program  daclinad 
by  11.9  parcant,  funda  for  CWS  droppad  by  32.3  percent,  and 
Perkins  Loan  appropriationa  plungad  by  67.5  parcant  (in  conatant 
dollara) .    Funding  for  tha  Stata  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG) 
program  also  decreaaad  by  48.1  percent  over  the  eame  period. 

The  lack  of  funding  aupport  for  theaa  programa  has  compounded 
the  problems  of  middle-income  atudanta  who  vara  edged  out  of  the 
Pell  Grant  program  in  tha  1980a. 
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Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  children  of  middle-income 
families  who  want  to  go  to  college  —  especially  to  an  independent 
eollaga  or  univaraity  —  must  hava  broadar  aeeaaa  to  subsidised 
loan a. 

Nr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  at  tha  achadula  of  vitnaaaaa  that 
will  follow  ma  today,  I  realise  that  you  will  probably  haar  a  good 
daal  about  tha  growing  imbalance  batwaan  granta  and  loans.  Thla 
la  something  about  which  you  hava  expressed  paraonal  concern.  It 
la  a  aubjaet  that  daaarvaa  foeuaad  and  langthy  eonaldaratlon  by 
tha  committee. 

We  ahara  your  concam.    We  ara  alarmed  at  tha  extent  to  which 
loana  hava  raplacad  granta  aa  tha  primary  aourca  of  fadaral 
atudant  aid,  aapaclally  for  vary  low-income,  at-risk  students.  Wa 
atrongly  aupport  an  lncraaaad  emphasis  on  grant  funding  aa  a  major 
priority  in  raauthorlcation. 

At  tha  same  time,  wa  almply  muat  racognlia  that  atudanta  from 
middle-incone  famlllaa  naad  subsidised  loan  programa  to  flnanca 
tha  coat a  of  hlghar  aducatlon  ovar  tha  long  tarm.    Thaaa  atudanta 
hava  baan  virtually  dlaanfranchlaad  from  fadaral  grant  programa. 
Furthermore,  many  no  longar  qualify  for  Stafford  Loana  on  tha 
baala  of  congraaalonally  mandatad  naad  taata. 

Unless  va  want  to  promota  a  ayatam  that  limlta  opportunltlaa 
and  cholcaa  for  atudanta  who  happen  to  ba  born  Into  moderate- 
lncoma  families,  wa  muat  keep  tha  door  open  to  loan  capital  to 
students  and  famlllaa  that  ara  willing  and  able  to  borrow  —  and 
pay  back  thair  loana.    Tha  national  default  rata  for  atudanta  at 
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indapandant  collagaa  and  univaraitiaa  is  laaa  than  6  parcant.  our 
students  graduate  at  higher  ratea  than  their  counterparte  at 
public  inatitutiona,  and  thay  laava  cur  collegea  with  aubetan- 
tially  incraaaad  futura  aarning  power. 

While  wa  urga  you  to  conaldar  expanded  borrowing  opportu- 
nitiaa  for  aiddle-incoae  atudanta  and  thair  parants,  we  ara  keenly 
avara  of  tha  laval  of  dabt  that  aany  of  thaaa  atudanta  will  incur 
ovar  savaral  yaara  of  auccaaaiva  borrowing. 

Tha  atudant  from  Salva  Regina  Collaga  in  Rhoda  laland  that  1 
will  talk  to  you  about  in  juat  a  aoaent  ia  a  caaa-in-point.  In 
har  four  yaara  at  tha  collaga,  aha  haa  racaivad  grant  aid  aach 
yaar  froa  tha  atata  and  froa  Salva  Ragina,  but  navar  froa  tha 
fadaral  government.    Sha  haa  had  to  borrow  tha  aaxiaua  Stafford 
atudant  loan  aach  yaar,  and  haa  alao  borrowad  froa  tha  Parkina 
program  and  tha  collaga'a  own  loan  fund.    Sha  will  graduata  thia 
apring  with  a  atudant  loan  dabt  of  $17,500. 

Thia  dabt  would  obvioualy  aaaa  aora  aanagaabla  to  har  if  aha 
vara  planning  a  caraar  in  a  high -paying  fiald.    But  sha  wanta  to 
ba  a  Spaniah  taachar,  or  taach  in  a  bilingual  prograa.  According 
to  tha  off ica  of  tha  Suparintandant  of  tha  Providanca  School 
Dapartaant,    aha  can  axpact  a  starting  annual  salary  of  approxi- 
aataly  $21,000.    sha  will  probably  hava  to  borrow  again  to 
coaplata  her  taachar  aducation  prograa.    By  tha  tiaa  aha  goaa  to 
work,  aha  will  probably  hava  accuaulatad  an  aducational  dobt  aqual 
to  har  annual  incoaa. 
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Some  of  the  debt  burden  I'm  describing  could  be  alleviated  by 
extending  grant  eligibility  higher  up  the  f tally  income  ecale  to 
reach  students  from  moderate-income  families.    For  students  who 
have  to  borrow,  debt  oould  also  be  battar  managed  by  a  mora 
axpanaiva  ay at am  of  loan  payback  mechaniems.    We  ara  vary 
concamad  that  the  relatively  limited  repayment  optiona  now  in 
place  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  default.    Further,  limited 
payback  optiona  clearly  diacouraga  our  graduatea  from  purauing 
careers  in  public  service. 

I  have  offered  a  number  of  general  commenta  and  concama 
today  about  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  current  federal  atudent 
aid  policy  falla  abort  of  the  needa  of  our  middle-income  and 
working  familiea.    Nov  I  would  like  to  preaent  three  apecific 
examples  that  illustrate  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make. 

We  worked  with  three  of  our  institutions  —  Salve  Regina 
college  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Bethel  College  in  North  Newton, 
Kansas;  and  Greenville  College  in  Greenville,  Illinoia  —  to 
identify  students  from  their  colleges  that  repreaented  common 
situations  and  problems  faced  by  families  with  aimilar  economic 
circumstances. 

Each  of  these  students  and  their  families  has  faced  different 
financial  obstacles  as  they  have  atruggled  to  put  together  the 
needed  reaourcea  so  that  their  children  can  attend  college  and 
complete  a  higher  education.    Yet,  as  we  hear  resoundingly  from 
our  colleges,  they  are  typical  of  thousands  of  other  students 
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aeross  the  country*    I  with  they  vin  here  to  tell  their  own 
■tor i*i -     (Z  have  changed  their  naaes  in  tha  following 
illustrations  to  protaot  thair  confidentiality.) 

Shallay  is  in  har  second  yaar  at  Bathal  Collaga  in  Kansas. 
Sha  comas  froa  a  faaily  of  four,  living  on  a  fan  in  Kingaan, 
Kansas.    Har  parants  ara  both  enployed  —  har  aothar  works  in  a 
photography  studio  and  har  fathar  runs  tha  fara.    Thair  coabinad 
incona  is  $42,593.    Thay  own  a  bona  worth  $55,000,  with  a  aortgaga 
of  $27,000.    Thay  ova  $200,000  on  tha  fara,  which  is  valuad  at 
$300,000.    Shallay  had  a  job  during  tha  school  yaar  and  aarnad 
around  $1,400.    Sha  also  has  $1,583  in  tha  bank,  savad  froa 
previous  aumnar  and  school-year  aarnings. 

Undar  tha  congrassional  methodology's  systaa  of  naad 
analysis,  tha  parantc.  ara  axpactad  to  contributa  $7,531  to  thair 
daughtar's  aducational  expenses.    Shallay  is  axpactad  to 
contributa  a  ainiaua  of  $900  froa  har  aarnings,  and  35  parcant  of 
har  savings,  to  total  $1,454.    Thus,  tha  total  faaily  contribution 
towarda  Shelley's  aducational  axpansas  is  $7,531  plus  $1,454,  or 
$8,985. 

Tha  total  aducational  costs  at  Bathal  ara  $11,930.  This 
includes  $6,990  for  tuition  and  fees,  $2,800  for  rooa  and  board, 
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and  $2,140  for  books  and  supplies,  personal  expenses,  and  trans- 
portation costs.    The  family's  axpaetad  contribution  is  subtracted 
froa  tha  total  costs,  yialding  a  calculated  financial  naad  of 
$2,945. 

Tha  institution  has  mat  Shelley's  calculated  need  of  $2,945 
with  an  $800  academic  grant,  a  $500  volleyball  scholarship,  and  a 
Kansas  state  grant  of  $1,700,  for  a  total  aid  package  of  $3,000. 
She  receives  no  federal  student  aid  funds.    Shelley  if.  not 
eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant,  nor  does  she  qualify  for  a  Stafford 
student  loan  primarily  because  of  the  equity  in  her  parents1  farm. 

If  the  portion  of  the  family's  contribution  that  is  derived 
froa  their  equity  or  nonliquid  assets  vere  eliminated,  Shelley's 
family  contribution  would  drop  by  $2,391  and  her  resulting 
financial  naad  would  increase  by  the  same  amount.    She  would  then 
be  eligible  for  a  $2,300  Stafford  loan. 

This  year,  Shelley  has  been  able  to  remain  at  Bethel.    She  is 
not  certain  if  she  can  stay  in  school  without  access  to  a 
subsidized  loan. 

Gary 

Gary  will  be  entering  Greenville  College  in  Greenville, 
Illinois,  as  a  freahman  this  fall.    He  comes  from  Woodstock, 
Illinois,  where  his  father  works  at  a  tooling  company  and  his 
mother  is  employed  at  an  electronics  company. 
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Hit  parents  earned  $38,037  laat  year.    Tha  currant  market 
value  of  their  home  ia  $92,000!  and  the  remaining  debt  on  their 
home  ia  $12,783.    Other  than  $300  in  the  bank,  they  have  no  other 
assets.    Gary  worked  while  in  high  school  and  earned  $3,174  in 
1990. 

Based  on  the  congressional  metholodogy,  his  parents  vill  be 
expected  to  contribute  a  total  of  $6,465  toward  Gary's  expenses. 
Of  the  total  contribution,  $4,070  is  derived  from  income  and 
$2,395  comes  from  assets  (limited  to  equity  in  the  family's  home 
in  this  case).    Gary's  contribution  from  his  income  is  $2,020. 
The  family's  total  contribution  is  $8,483  —  $6,465  from  the 
parents  and  $2,020  from  the  student. 

For  the  coming  academic  year,  expenses  at  Greenville  will 
include:    $8,740  for  tuition  and  fees;  $3,880  for  room  and  board; 
and  $1,200  for  other  expenses,  such  as  books,  supplies,  and 
transportation  costs.    These  expenses  total  $13,970,  from  which 
the  total  family  contribution  of  $6,483  is  subtracted  to  yield  a 
calculated  financial  need  of  $5,485. 

The  college  has  met  Gary's  financial  need  with  a  $2,800 
Greenville  scholarship,  a  $1,200  CHS  award,  and  $1,600  in  Stafford 
loan  eligibility,  for  a  total  of  $5,600  in  aid.    He  does  not 
qualify  for  a  Pell  Grant  or  an  SEOG  grant,  which  the  college  must 
reserve  for  exceptionally  needy  students.  Gary  might  have 
qualified  for  an  Illinois  State  Grant  of  between  $2,000  and  $2,500 
if  the  parents'  contribution  from  hone  equity  were  eliminated. 
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Michelle  it  a  senior  at  Salve  Regina  College  in  Hevport, 
Rhode  Island.    Her  family  lives  in  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  vhere 
har  fathar  is  a  carpenter  and  har  mother  works  as  an  of fioa 
manager.    Har  brothar  is  also  attending  collaga  and  is  anrollad  at 
tha  Barkalay  School  of  Music  in  Massachusetts. 

Together,  Michelle's  parants  aarnad  a  total  of  $41,916  in 
1989.    Thay  hava  navar  ovnad  a  hone,  and  hava  only  a  faw  hundrad 
dollars  in  tha  bank.    Michelle  aarnad  $1,635  during  tha  school 
yaar  and  has  also  saved  $1,500  from  prior  yaar  and  sunner 
aarnings. 

Michelle's  parants  ara  axpactad  to  contributa  $1,893  to  har 
aducational  axpansas,  as  determined  undar  tha  congrassional 
methodology.    Michalla  is  also  axpactad  to  contributa  a  parcantaga 
of  har  1989  aarnings  and  har  savings,  for  a  total  of  $1,527.  Tha 
to'al  family  contribution  is,  tharafora,  $3,410. 

For  1990-91,  Salva  Regina 's  axpansas  total  $18,200.  This 
includas  $10,650  for  tuition  and  faas,  $5,200  for  room  and  board, 
and  $2,350  for  books  and  supplias,  transportation,  and  othar 
parsonal  axpansas.    Subtracting  Michalla 's  family  contribution  of 
$3,410  from  tha  college's  total  expenses  of  $18,200  yialds  a 
calculated  financial  naad  of  $14,790. 

Tha  collaga  cannot  meet  all  of  Michelle's  calculated  need, 
but  has  provided  a  total  financial  aid  package  of  $10,700. 
Michelle  was  awarded  a  Rhode  Island  state  Grant  of  $1,500,  a  salve 
Regina  College  Grant  of  $2,600,  a  $1,000  Perkins  loan,  $600  in  a 
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Salve  Regina  Coll #9*  Loan,  a  $4,000  Stafford  loan,  and  f 1,000  in 
Collage  Work-Study  eligibility. 

Michalla  will  graduate  from  Salva  Regina  thia  spring  with  a 
total  indebtedness  of  f 17, 300.    Sha  haa  had  to  borrow  tha  maximum 
Stafford  loan  in  aach  of  bar  undargraduata  years,  and  haa  had  to 
take  out  additional  loan*  aach  yaar  from  tha  Parkins  program  and 
from  tha  col lege 'a  own  loan  fund.    Sha  haa  navar  qualifiad  for 
avan  a  $200  minimum  Pall  Grant. 

Nr.  Chairman,  wa  hava  apant  tima  today  focuaing  on  tha 
diffieultiaa  faead  by  middle-income  faailiaa  in  maating  tha  coata 
of  poataaeondary  education.    Wa  would  not  coma  to  you  and  your 
committaa  with  tha  kinda  of  problama  wa  hava  diacuaaad  without 
of faring  eorraaponding  aolutiona. 

X  will  atata  our  racommandationa  briafly.    soma  of  our 
racoaaandationa  Z  am  aura  will  ba  aehoad  in  othar  taatimony  you 
wil}  haar,  ainca  tha  iaauaa  involving  middla-incoma  familiaa 
affact  atudanta  in  all  aactora  of  poataaeondary  adueation.  Wa 
would  ba  plaaaad  to  work  with  you  and  tha  mambara  of  tha 
auboommittaa  and  your  ataffa  to  further  axplora  any  of  tha 
conoarna  wa  hava  touehad  on  today  or  to  furthar  davalop  any  of  our 
racommandationa • 

Following  ara  our  auggaationa  for  ehangaa  to  tha  Highar 
Education  Act  to  addraaa  tha  naada  of  middla-incoma  atudanta  and 
thair  familiaa.    Wa  eontinua  to  aetivaly  axplora  a  numbar  of 
proposals  with  our  membership  and  our  colleagues. 
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Xncreaee  the  aaxiaua  Mil  Grant  to  $4,000  and,  in  eubeequent 
yaara,  adjuat  tha  aaxiaua  award  annually  baaad  on  tha 
Consumer  Price  Indax. 

Expand  eligibility  to  faailiee  with  incoaee  up  to  $43,000  by 
changing  tha  formula  usad  to  determine  individual  avarda  in 
tha  Pall  Grant  program.    Tha  maximum  award  of  $4,000  would  ba 
composed  of  a  $2,500  component  for  living  axpanaaa  and  a 
tuition  component  —  25  parcant  of  tuition,  not  to  exceed 
$1,500.    Futura  adjuataanta  in  tha  aaxinua  award  would  ba 
aplit  aqually  dollar  for  dollar  batwaan  tha  living  coat  and 
tuition  coaponanta  of  tha  foraula. 

Review  tha  atatutory  need-analyeie  foraulaa  for  dapandant 
atudanta  to  aaaura  accuracy  and  raaaonablanaaa  in  tha  3*val 
of  axpactad  contributiona  thay  produca  for  both  atudanta  and 
parents. 

Modify  tha  traataant  of  aarriad  indapandant  atudanta  without 
depandanta  in  tha  congraaaional  aathodology  ao  that  thaaa 
atudanta  ara  treated  aiailarly  to  aingla  indapandant  atudanta 
without  dapandanta. 

Simplify  tha  atatutory  dafinition  of  an  indapandant  atudant 
by  aliainating  currant  conditional  critaria  and  axtanding 
indepandanca  only  to  atudanta  who  ara  twenty-four  yaara  or 
oldar,  graduata  and  professional  atudanta,  atudanta  with 
legal  dapandanta,  veterans,  orphans,  and  wards  of  tha  court. 
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Revise  need-analysis  formulas  to  «x«ipt  at  least  some  portion 
of  collet  savings  from  the  computation  of  expected  family 

contributions. 

Increase  authorisation  levels  for  the  cupui-biitd  programs 
and  the  88X0  program. 

Leverage  additional  funds  for  tha  campus-baaed  programs  by 
astablishing  an  ovarall  matching  raguiramant  for  tha  thraa 
programs  of  25  parcant.     (Tha  currant  match  rata  is  10 
parcant  for  Parkins,  15  parcant  for  SEOG,  and  30  parcant  for 
Collaga  Work-Study.) 

Provide  graatar  flaxibility  for  campusas  to  maat  individual 
studant  naads  appropriately  and  prudantly  by  expanding  tha 
authority  for  institutions  to  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of 
campus-based  funds  among  the  programs. 
Broaden  eligibility  for  loan  programs  to  middle-income 
students  by  eliminating  nonliquid  assets  (such  as  equity  in  a 
home,  family  farm,  or  family  business)  from  statutory 
need-analysis  formulas. 

Raise  Stafford  loan  limits  to  levels  that  restore  the  value 
lost  to  inflation  over  the  past  ten  years  to  the  following: 
$3,500  for  freshmen;  $5,000  for  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors;  $10,000  for  graduate  and  professional  students. 
Facilitate  parental  borrowing  to  meet  expected  contri- 
butions and  recognise  the  increased  cash-flow  needs  of 
middle-income  families  by  removing  the  currant  $4,000 
borrowing  limit  on  PLUS  loans. 
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*       create  expanded  loan  payback  alternatives  and  consolidation 
options  to  provide  students  with  the  most  flexibility  to  meet 
their  repayment  obligations.    A  number  of  proposals  merit 
renewed  attention,  such  as  those  that  offer  loan  forgiveness 
for  public  service;  plans  that  tie  loan  repayments  directly 
to  the  increased  lifetime  earning  power  provided  by  a  college 
education,  and  proposals  that  tie  repayment  to  service  in 
critical  jobs. 

Even  with  these  changes,  parents  with  moderate  incomes  must 
be  encouraged  to  plan  ahead  and  save  for  the  education  of  their 
children,    while  we  recognize  that  the  proposals  that  follow  fall 
outside  of  the  subcommittee's  jurisidiction,  we  include  them  here 
because  we  also  need  your  leadership  on  these  issues.    They  are 
critical  components  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  address 
middle-income  family  needs: 

•  1.      Establish  specific  tax  incentives  for  college  savings. 

2.  Restore  the  tax  deductibility  of  interest  paid  on 
education  loans. 

3.  Expand  the  ability  of  families  to  establish  XRAs  and 
allow  families  to  withdraw  funds  to  pay  the  college 
expenses  of  their  children  or  grandchildren. 

This  concludes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.    I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Fuller. 

Ms.  Fuller.  Good  morning,  Senator  Pell. 

I  am  Norine  Fuller,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  some  thoughts  on  financing  a  college  education  from  a  pro- 
prietary or  private  career  school  perspective. 

Unfortunately  today  when  one  hears  the  term  "proprietary  insti- 
tution" it  conjures  up  visions  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  of  Federal 
tax  dollars  at  the  expense  of  students.  There  are  hundreds  of  fine 
proprietary  schools  and  colleges  who  have  witnessed  and  abhor  the 
deceit  of  taxpayers  and  the  betrayal  of  students.  These  institutions 
have  taken  seriously  their  charge  to  offer  students  a  quality  educa- 
tion in  an  environment  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

This  committee  began  its  series  of  hearings  on  reauthorization 
with  an  impressive  list  of  witnesses  on  the  status  of  the  American 
work  force  and  international  competitiveness.  Each  witness 
stressed  the  unquestionable  relationship  between  education  and 
economic  development.  With  that  in  mind,  I  offer  the  following 
facts  about  private  career  schools. 

Over  3,600  of  them  educate  over  1.5  million  students  annually. 
Over  50  percent  of  the  postsecondary  vocational  training  in  the 
U.S.  is  provided  by  private  career  schools.  By  1995,  more  than  half 
of  all  jobs  will  require  education  or  training  beyond  high  school. 

I  represent  The  Fashion  Institute,  a  two-year  college  awarding 
associate  of  arts  degrees  in  merchandising,  fashion  design  and  inte- 
rior design.  We  have  five  locations  in  California,  with  over  3,000 
students  and  500  staff  and  faculty  members. 

In  the  15  years  I  have  been  with  the  college,  I  have  made  two 
predominant  observations— a  dramatic  shift  in  the  type  of  student 
we  serve  and  an  increasing  reliance  upon  title  IV  funds.  Let  me 
present  you  with  some  facts  about  our  students. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  them  are  over  the  age  of  24;  over  9  per- 
cent of  our  students  are  foreign,  and  they  represent  31  different 
countries;  8  percent  already  have  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  35  per- 
cent have  had  some  previous  college.  Forty-four  peicent  are  minori- 
ty students,  including  22  percent  Asian,  17  percent  Hispanic,  and  5 
percent  black. 

Additional  information  reveals  a  population  with  significant  de- 
pendence on  title  IV  assistance  and  a  growing  independent  student 
population. 

During  the  1989-90  award  year,  60  percent  of  our  students  at- 
tended the  college  utilizing  title  IV  funds;  68  percent  were  depend 
ent,  and  of  these  dependent  students,  48  percent  of  the  families 
earned  less  than  $24,000  a  year.  Thirty-two  percent  were  independ- 
ent, and  of  those  independent  students,  73  percent  earned  less  than 
$12,000  a  year.  Twenty-one  percent  of  our  students  received  a  max 
imum  Pell  grant  during  the  1989-90  award  year. 

The  mcyority  of  students  at  FIDM  are  needy,  and  the  process  for 
acquiring  aid  has  become  confusing  and  burdensome  at  best  They 
attend  college  utilizing  a  combination  of  grants,  loans  and  scholar- 
ships. 

Over  79  percent  of  our  students  work  on  average  24  hours  a 
week.  Even  with  the  availability  of  grants,  campus-based  aid  and 
work-study,  still  students  have  unmet  needs.  Reliance  upon  federal- 
ly-subsidized student  aid  and  parental  loans  is  an  essential  compo- 
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nent  in  meeting  one's  educational  objectives.  Unfortunately,  public 
confidence  in  student  loan  programs  has  been  eroded  and  placed 
all  Federal  programs  at  risk.  Recent  actions  taken  by  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  will  help  to  curb  fraud,  waste 
and  abuse  in  the  Federal  loan  programs. 

Obviously,  more  must  be  done.  Schools  and  colleges  must  have 
incentives  to  work  with  students  to  remove  them  from  the  default 
classification  into  repayment.  The  public  too  must  be  told  the 
whole  story  about  defaults.  Yes,  in  1989  the  Government  paid  out 
approximately  $2  billion  in  default  claims.  However,  it  is  rarely 
disclosed  that  in  1989  the  State  guarantee  agencies  collected  over 
$550  million  and  the  IRS  collected  over  $197  million,  for  a  total  of 
$747,322,000. 

Increased  efforts  are  essential,  but  let  the  public  know  that  many 
are  not  standing  idly  by  and  silent  toward  a  problem  which  will 
affect  students  with  dreams  hoping  for  an  educational  choice  and 
an  educational  opportunity. 

Senator  Pell,  to  conclude,  I  have  a  very  short  video  with  com- 
ments from  various  students  who  are  pursuing  a  postsecondary 
education. 

[Videotape  shown.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Fuller  follows:] 


Good  morning  Senator  Pell  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  am  Norine  Fuller  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  some  thoughts  and  observations  on  "Financing  a  College 
Education 

I  must  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  be  included  in  this  hearing  to 
present  a  private  career  school  or  proprietary  perspective. 

Unfortunately  today,  all  too  often,  when  one  hears  the  term  "proprietary  institu- 
tion" it  conjure  up  visions  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  of  Federal  tax  dollars  at  the 
expense  of  students.  There  are  hundreds  of  fine  proprietary  schools  and  colleges 
who  have  witnessed  and  abhor  the  deceit  of  taxpayers  and  the  betrayal  of  students. 
These  institutions  have  taken  seriously  their  charge  to  offer  students  a  quality  edu- 
cation in  an  environment  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

This  committee  began  its  series  of  hearings  on  reauthorization  with  an  impressive 
list  of  witnesses  on  the  status  of  the  American  workforce  and  international  competi- 
tiveness. Each  witness  stressed  the  unquestionable  relationship  between  education 
and  economic  development. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  offer  the  following  facts  about  private  career  schools: 

—Over  3,600  private  career  schools  educate  more  than  1.5  million  students  annu- 
ally. 

—Over  50  percent  of  the  postsecondary  vocational  training  in  the  U.S.  is  provided 


by  private  career  schools. 
—By  1995,  more  than  half  of  all  jobs  will  require  education  or  technical  training 
beyond  high  school. 

—Private  career  schools  offer  training  in  more  than  75  occupations,  careers  and 
programs. 

I  represent  The  Fashion  Institute  of  Design  and  Merchandising.  We  are  a  2  year 
regionally  accredited  college  awarding  associate  of  arts  degrees  in  Merchandising, 
Fashion,  Textile  and  Interior  Design,  Apparel  Manufacturing  Management  and 
Visual  Presentation  and  Space  Design.  We  have  five  locations  in  California  with 
over  3,000  students  and  500  staff  and  faculty. 

In  the  nearly  15  years  that  I  have  been  associated  with  this  college  I  have  made 
two  predominant  observations— a  dramatic  shift  in  the  type  of  student  we  serve  and 
the  increasing  reliance  upon  title  IV  funds.  Let  me  present  you  with  some  facts 
about  our  students. 

Fifty-five  percent  are  18  to  20  years  old;  22  percent  are  to  23  years  old  and  23 
percent  are  over  24.  Over  9  percent  of  our  students  are  foreign  representing  31  dif- 
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ferent  countries.  Eight  percent  of  our  student*  already  have  a  BA  degree  and  35 
percent  have  had  some  previous  college.  Forty-four  percent  of  our  population  are 
minority  students  including  22  percent  Asian,  17  percent  Hispanic  and  5  percent 
Black. 

A  review  of  some  additional  information  reveals  a  population  with  significant  de- 
pendence on  title  IV  assistance  and  a  growing  independent  student  population. 

During  the  1989-90  award  year  60  percent  of  our  students  attended  the  college 
utilising  title  IV  fluids.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  students  were  dependent  and  of 
these  dependent  students  48  percent  of  the  families  earned  lees  than  $24,000  a  year. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  the  students  were  independent  and  of  these  independent  stu- 
dents 73  percent  earned  less  than  $12,000  a  year.  Twenty-one  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents received  a  maximum  Pellgrant. 

The  majority  of  students  at  FIDM  are  needy  and  the  process  for  acquiring  aid  has 
become  confusing  and  burdensome  at  best.  They  attend  the  college  utilizing  a  combi- 
nation of  grants,  (State  and  Federal)  loans  and  scholarships. 

Additionally  as  noted  through  our  career  planning  ana  placement  department  79 
percent  of  the  students  work  an  average  of  24  hours  per  week. 

Even  with  the  availability  of  grants,  campus-based  aid  and  work-study,  students 
still  have  unmet  need.  Reliance  upon  federally  subsidized  student  aid  and  parental 
loans  is  an  essential  component  in  meeting  one's  educational  objectives.  Unfortu- 
nately public  confidence  in  student  loan  programs  has  been  eroded  and  placed  all 
Federal  programs  at  risk,  Recent  actions  taken  by  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  help  to  curb  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Some  of  these  precautionary  measures  include: 
—Multiple  disbursement  of  student  loan  checks 

—Ineligibility  of  high  default  rate  institutions  to  participate  in  student  loan  pro- 
grams. 

—increased  requirements  for  the  admission  of  ability-to-benefit  students  seeking 
title  IV  aid. 

—30-day  delayed  disbursement  of  student  loan  checks. 

Obviously  more  must  be  done.  Schools  and  colleges  must  have  incentives  to  work 
with  students  to  remove  them  from  the  default  classification  into  repayment.  The 
public  too  must  be  told  the  whole  story  about  defaults.  Yes,  in  1989  the  government 
paid  out  approximately  2  billion  dollars  in  default  claims.  However  it  is  rarely  dis- 
closed that  in  1989  the  state  guarantee  agencies  collected  over  550  million  dollars 
and  the  IRS  collected  over  197  million  dollars  for  a  total  of  $747,322,000.  Increased 
efforts  are  essential  but  let  the  public  know  that  many  are  not  standing  idly  by  and 
silent  toward  a  problem  which  will  affect  students  with  dreams  hoping  for  an  educa- 
tional choice  and  an  educational  opportunity. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

As  I  understand  the  video,  it  brings  out  the  point  that  there  has 
to  be  a  stronger  program  of  student  aid;  would  that  be  the  gist  of 
it? 

Ms.  Fuller.  Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  case,  and  a  less  confusing 
set  of  programs. 

Senator  Pell.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  you  said  that  80  per- 
cent ofyour  students  had  some  kind  of  outside  work. 
Ms.  Fuller.  That's  right 

Senator  Pell.  Then,  tut.  ig  to  Dr.  Rosser  for  a  moment,  with 
the  predicament  that  Michelle  and  the  other  students  find  them- 
selves in,  you  did  not  crank  into  that  any  earnings  they  might 
make  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Rosser.  As  you  can  see  on  the  chart,  I  think  they  were 
making  on  the  average  about  $1,500  a  year,  the  students  them- 
selves. Some  of  that,  in  one  case,  came  from  the  college  work-study 
program. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  they  are  dependent  students,  going 
full-time  to  school,  and  it  is  just  very  difficult  for  them  to  make 
that  much  more  money  in  their  situation  when  they  are  going  full- 
time. 
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Senator  Pell.  As  you  know,  we  had  on  the  books  in  1979  the 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  bill,  which  seemed  to  be  getting 
off  to  a  good  start  and  then  dwindled  away  rapidly  under  the 
Reagan  administration  so  that  it  is  nonexistent  at  this  point. 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts  with  regard  to  that  particular  legisla- 
tion which  was  reintroduced  just  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  intend 
to  reintroduce  in  this  Congress? 

Mr.  Rosser.  It  is  something  we  very  much  need.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  first  chart  where  we  showed  Federal  aid  and  the  gradual- 
ly declining  amount  of  Federal  aid  and  the  increase  in  the  institu- 
tional aid,  I  think  that  demonstrated  dramatically  the  impact  of 
the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  bill,  and  then  of  course  its 
unfortunate  demise.  And  part  of  that  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  pushing  Pell  grant  money  down  and  down 
in  terms  of  family  income.  So  of  course  Pell  grants  are  really 
meaningless  for  most  of  these  middle  income  people,  and  about  the 
only  thing  at  this  point  that  is  left  for  them  is  the  Stafford  Loan,  if 
they  can  even  qualify  for  that—and  of  course  in  the  case  of  that 
Kansas  family,  that  daughter  could  not  qualify,.. 

So  above  all  we  ought  to  reintroduce  the  MiddleTnTCmie  Student 
Assistance  Act  and  fund  it  the  way  it  should  be  funded.  And  also,  if 
we  could  just  get  Pell  grants  up  to  where  they  should  have  been  if 
we  had  carried  on  from  that  point.  As  you  remember,  we  wanted 
Pell  grants  at  that  point  to  go  up  to  $25,000  family  income.  If  we 
adjusted  that  for  inflation  today,  you'd  be  talking  about  Pell  grants 
up  to  about  $49,000. 

Of  course,  even  that,  if  you  are  talking  about  the  minimum  grant 
is  not  much,  but  at  least  that  would  raise  the  Pell  grants  all  along 
the  line,  and  that  clearly  is  one  thing  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Senator  Pell.  Then  we  had  a  proposal,  as  you  know,  to  knock 
out  the  farm  being  counted  in  the  equity  available,  and  that  did 
not  survive.  I  think  that  would  resolve  many  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Rosser.  Absolutely.  That's  extremely  important.  How  do  we 
expect  this  family  in  Kansas  somehow,  with  all  that  debt,  to  make 
any  kind  of  meaningful  contribution?  I  frankly  don't  see  how  they 
physically  can  come  up  with  the  amount  of  money  they  are  sup- 
posed to  come  up  with. 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  in  the  examples  you  gave,  both  families  had 
similar  incomes,  and  yet  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  fi- 
nancial aid  packages. 

Mr.  Rosser.  Exactly.  That  is  partly  because  of  the  family  assets, 
the  home  and  the  farm,  but  also  because  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas 
family  they  just  had  one  daughter  going  to  school.  Now,  if  they 
have  other  children  who  might  want  to  go  to  school,  I  don't  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  I  know  in  one  case  you  had  three  people 
going  to  school,  and  in  the  other,  just  the  one. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  interrupt  just  a  second. 

Senator  Pell.  Yes,  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  would  first  of  all  make  my  statement  a  part 
of  the  record.  But  I  just  want  to  commend  all  of  the  witnesses  here. 

Following  on  what  you  have  said,  I  think  it  is  incredibly  impor- 
tant even  though  we  are  bound  by  some  strious  problems  with 
budget  that  we  do  not  fail  in  our  duty  to  alert  the  Nation  as  to 
what  we  need  to  do. 
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I  for  one  feel  that  we  have  a  duty  to  let  it  be  known  what  is 
going  on  here,  and  if  we  have  an  educational  need,  as  the  President 
says  we  do,  then  we  have  to  know  what  that  need  is.  You  have  out- 
lined the  needs  very  well,  and  I  am  hopeful.  There  is  a  commission 
that  has  been  set  up  that  is  looking  toward  the  future  here,  under 
Senator  Hawkins,  and  I  am  hoping  that  they  will  come  back  with 
some  good,  strong  recommendations  as  to  where  we  are  going. 

Dr.  Smith,  I  appreciated  your  remarks  about  early  intervention 
and  the  ACE.  We  have  a  bill,  and  I  know  Sector  Pell  agrees  in  this 
area,  so  hopefully  we  can  try  to  do  something  with  the  SSIG's  and 
that  aspect. 

And  Ms.  Fuller,  I  certainly  appreciate  your  comments  on  bring- 
ing reality  into  the  default  situation.  We  do  twice  as  good  as  the 
VISA  card  or  Master  Charge  or,  I  assume,  even  American  Express, 
so  we  probably  ought  not  to  be  apologetic  for  the  situation  with  the 
Stafford  Loans.  We  should  be  very  proud  of  that  and  bring  reality 
to  that. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  your  allowing  me  to  inter- 
rupt at  this  point. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  We're  very  glad  you  are  here,  and  your  full  state- 
ment will  be  included  as  part  of  the  record. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Jeffords  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  keep  my  remarks  brief  because  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  our  witnesses.  I  appreciate  your  calling  this  hear- 
ing together  and  look  forward  to  the  testimony. 

Looking  ahead  toward  reauthorization  there  are  a  number  of 
issues  that  concern  us  all;  those  include  efforts  to  lessen  the  imbal- 
ance between  grants  and  loans,  helping  middle  income  students, 
and  providing  access  for  minorities  and  non-treditional  students. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  the  huge  issue  of  the  need  for  facilities  con- 
struction and  renovation. 

But,  I  also  have  another  concern— the  concern  that  we  not  lose 
our  students  before  they  step  into  post  secondary  schools  or  skilled 
training.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  585,  that  I  hope  will  be  incor- 
porated in  some  fashion  as  a  part  of  this  year's  higher  education 
reauthorization. 

S.  585  encourages  comprehensive  early  intervention  programs, 
programs  that  would  provide  disadvantaged  students  with  the  op- 
portunities and  support  they  need  not  only  to  stay  in  school,  but 
then  go  on  to  higher  education. 

That  is  a  quick  description  of  a  comprehensive  bill  but  one  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  organizations  representing  the  concerns  of 
the  higher  education  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  community. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  proposal  can  be  incorporated  into  next 
year's  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  chairman  to  achieve  that  end. 

Senator  Pell.  Another  question  here  is  how  much  do  you  feel  the 
question  of  aid  affects  the  choice  of  colleges  they  attend,  and  also 
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their  career  choices  afterward;  I  would  ask  Dr.  Smith  for  his  views 
on  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  obviously  has  an  effect.  At  Towson,  which  is 
a  State  school,  we  get  a  number  of  transfers  from  out  of  State  from 
private  institutions.  These  are  families  that  have  tried  to  go  to  pri- 
vate schools  and  have  found  that  they  cannot  meet  the  financial 
payments  and  must  transfer  back  to  a  State  school. 

One  of  the  things  about  our  joint  proposal  is  that,  although  not 
equalling  the  Middle  Income  Act  by  changing  the  formula  for  cal- 
culation of  the  Pell  grant,  plus  some  of  the  other  modifications,  we 
are  attempting  to  reach  some  of  the  same  goals,  particularly  that 
portion  of  our  proposal  which  would  be  tuition-sensitive  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  Pell  grant. 

So  we  share  very  much  the  view  which  Dr.  Rosser  put  forward 
and  your  own  statement  about  the  importance  of  targeting  finan- 
cial aid  to  that  segment  as  well  as  to  the  very  needy. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  feel  that  the  present  forms  that  we  use  dis- 
courage students  from  applying  because  they  are  too  complicated? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  does.  I  think  two  things  discourage  people 
from  applying.  One  I  will  say  as  a  parent  who  tried  to  fill  out  one, 
and  being  in  the  business,  I  wasn't  sure  what  some  of  the  answers 
should  have  been  when  we  were  talking  about  financial  aid. 

I  think  also  the  complexity  discourages  those  ethnic  groups 
which  have  a  culture  against  borrowing.  We  find  that  on  the  east 
side  of  Baltimore,  where  we  have  some  of  the  Eastern  European 
blue  collar  families,  and  they  are  not  families  which  easily  apply 
for  a  support  program  which  will  encourage  them  to  borrow. 

So  I  think  both  the  complexity  and  some  of  the  current  weight- 
ing of  the  program  do  discourage  people  from  applying,  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  that  there  should  be  provisions  for 
further  public  information  to  encourage  students. 

There  is  one  other  problem  which  discourages  students  from  ap- 
plying, and  that  is  when  we  get  the  news  stories  about  budget  cuts 
or  the  discussion  about  restrictions  in  financial  aid,  many  students 
don't  think  it  exists,  or  that  it  won't  exist  for  them  that  year.  So 
we  feel  both  simplification  and  better  information  are  crucial. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  ask  at  this  point  without  objection  that  we 
insert  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  form  so  that  we  can  know  what 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

[Copies  of  applications  for  Federal  Student  Aid  follows:] 
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Application  for 
Federal  Student  flid 


1991-92  School  Year 


NOTICE 

Yog  G*i  use  the  F*a  "Apttfcation  foe  Federal  Student  akT 
(AFSA)  to  apply  tor  financial  a*)  from  Federal  Student  fineries** 
•idprogrsaa*.  Howtvw.tormotl3tito«idpiWit«sldproomm« 
you  wi  h«vt  to  oul  crttw  Kxmt.  To  find  out  more  about  which 
form  you  should  um.  contact  your  high  school  counsata,  financial 
aid  office,  or  Stat*  scrtfarship  agency  YouH  find  mora  Informa- 
tion about  Fedora}  student  art  progrs'ns  on  m*  page. 


ia  aura  to  read  TnfarmoUon  on  the  Privacy  Act  and  Uaa  of 
Your  Social  Security  Nurtbee"  on  page  12. 


WARNING:  You  must  HU  out  mis  form  accurately  The  h> 
tomairlontalttohypuw^)^ 

or  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 

You  may  be  aakad  to  provide  U  S  income  tax  returns,  the 
worksheets  in  thai  booklet  and  other  information  tfyoucanl 
or  doM  provide  these  recorde.  you  may  not  gat  Federal  aid.  rt 
you  jet  Federal  tludent  aid  baaed  onmcorrect  tnformation.you 
«*rtav»topcyftb«x*;youmeya2Mhra 
Hywpufpocerygr^faicsorntiiaioda^ 
appacafton  form,  you  may  be  fined  $  1 0.000.  receive  a  prison 
aentenoe,  or  both. 


Whs*  ia  Thai  AppKcatton  For? 

YoucanuaethefomilnthlsbooWetMmellrft  flap  applying  tor 
student  ffcanoiai  aid  offered  by  the  US  Department  of  Education 

Theea  Federal  student  assistance  programs  can  help  you  pay  for 

rnoatlundac<eo\tc*^tfierr^»or^ 

you  are  atlandfng  a  professional  tchooi.  a  vocational  or  technical 

•chooi.  or  cortege.  Truesppttoattonts  for  Federal  thjdemflnancW 

aid  for  the  1991  -32  tchooi  year  (Juty  1 , 1 991  .June  30, 1992). 

The  information  on  this  pege  wtf  amwar  aoma  of  your  questions 
about  theea  programs.  However,  for  more  Information  on  Federal 
student  financial  aid.  see  "AddKtonei  mformarton  On  The 
Federal  student  Finance*  Aid  Frogname"  on  page  10.  The 

Muoloni  m  this  booWet  wtl  ssll  you  *r«t  information  you  have 
to  provide  on  the  term.  ft  you  have  any  questions  aftor  you  hava 
read  the  instructions,  seek  hetp  Te*  to  your  high  school  coun 
sator  or  the  flnancW  aid  somintstrator  at  the  school  you  want  to 


OMB  NO.  184041 10/A»  MP  MM 

U  S  Dapartrnani  of  Edueaaon 
Stodem  Rnandal  AeaWance  Programs 


WIk  CanOjK  AW  From  Tbeee  Federal  Student  Finsmcial 
AM  tHoQrsjffsi? 


In  aoma  esses,  stodtnts  going  to  achocr  isss  manhantmamayoaa*g*ia 
Chsok  wttn  your  financial  aid  administrator 

In  soma  cases,  students  donthsve  to  be  in  a  degrea  ot  oarttata  program 
Chack  wrth  your  financial  *d  edmrtstrsto* 


DEADLINE:  May  1,1992 

Wsmust  recerve your  form  by  May  i,  1992.  Schools  may 
hava  atrissY  JMrtHnis  you  am  have  to  meet-  You  should 
eppty  as  aarty  as  possible.  Mailing  m  your  form  la  onty  the 
first  step  m  applying  for  Federal  student  efcf. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

SHADED  '4.  SHADED 

A*€A$  AREAS 

BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  TO  FILL  OUT  THE  FORM.  TEAR  IT  OUT 
OF  THE  BOOKLET  AND  LAY  IT  ALONGSIDE  THE  INSTRUC- 
TIONS SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CHECK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IN- 
STRUCTIONS AS  YOU  GO  ALONG. 

The  OOtD  *xJO#tAY¥minefc^wtiiC*lfl 

which  Qoetbons  AM*  »w  m*n<e*on»  M  you  fltt  out  thlt 

form.  MisM^wiM^^^proeewinoQfyourapptaation 

Somt  (ratfructrons  appMr  on  mo  form  feoff.  Snot  thou  quos- 
hone  ar«  sett -explanatory,  no  aoWtional  Instructions  ant  provided 
Whom  additional  ^formation  *  necessary,  you  wis  Rrtf  rt  In  th* 
mtruobon  boowoi. 

The  fewucbom  tor  th*  form  wtt  ueuaty  answer  questions  mat 
you  have  H  you  need  mora  he*,  oootoct  your  high  school 
guidance  rounaakx  or  your  00M090  frienoial  aid  eoVnmiStrator. 

Although  other  people  {beerdee  tho  student  wt»  u  applying  for 
aro^n^ey  nee?  f*«Jttf«  form,  Kfc 

tho  words  *you'  and  ■you*  arways  mean  tho  student.  Thaword 
■ooaaga'  means  a  coHege.  untvoraity.  graduate  or  proteettonei 
achool,  vocational  or  taehntea)  school,  or  any  othar  acboolboyond 
high  achool. 

•Student  financial  akT  meane  monay  from  eclocattorwl  loam, 
gnarrfr.aridicholersbipe.  Ratso  moans aarnrngarromthaCoHogo 
Work-Study  Program  or  othar  eamwge  you  received  baaad  on 
your  finarataJ  aid  ■dmWatrator'a  extermination  of  your  fmanoai 


RNOTtff  YouWHNaad 

Got  togeflw  thaaa  rooordi  tor  yourserl  and  your  femriy* 

•  1990  U-S.  inoomo  t*x  ratwn  {IRS  Form  1040. 1040A.  or 
1040E2). 

-  1900  Staat  and  tocai  rncom«  ta*  returns 

•  W-2  torn*  and  other  recon*  o*  money  Mrnetf  in  i  990 
.  Recr^  ol  untaxed  income,  ouch  as  wetfere.  social 

security.  AFDC  or  ADC.  or  veterans  benefits. 

-  Currant  bar*  rtatomontr 

•  Currant  mortoaoe  (nfarmaliori. 

•  Recc^otmedteai  or  dental  b*s  that  war©  p*dint990 

-  Business  and  farm  records. 

•  Racorda  of  Docks,  bonds,  and  other  investments 

KajajpttiMtrsoordf! 

Wont  Use  a  tea  return  Evan  H  you  and  yout  apouaa  or  your 
parents  Na  no  incomo  tax  return  for  1990.  you  naod  to  know 
esyntaoa  for  the  year.  You  may  ato  need  record*  showing  tha 
amount  of  othar  income  you  a/etereport  on  your  appkcation 

TajrrawmnotLuiiailHityt  H  you.  your  apouaa.  and/or  your 
paten*  havent  compkaed  1 1 990  U.S.  income  tsw  return  but  wiH 
bo  Wang  one.  wo  laocwwanal  that  you  oorwpatta  your  return 
baaofatWb^outtW^acyicaamKnow^ 

tax  return  w*  r*^  you  to  rl  out  this  epcWcetton  eccuratery  Whan 


vour  applcanon  is  compared  with  ihe  -Hic.at  1 990  iRS  Form  1 04Q 
1040A.  or  1040E2  thai  is  hied  for  you  and  your  famtty .  tho  financial 
information  must  agree  H  there  are  any  errors,  you  will  havfa  to 
correct  me  information  and  sand  it  back  to  tho  U  S  Department  ol 
Education,  tf  this  happens.  It  wilt  take  longer  to  determine  whether 
you  are  eligible  for  Federal  student  aid  It  could  mean  a  delay  m 
getting  your  student  finanosi  aid. 

ft  you.  your  spouse.  anoVor  your  parents  hied  (or  will  hie)  a 
"Foreign  Tax  Return-  or  are  a  "Native  American,"  see  page  1 0 

Whan  You  Fill  Out  TTila  Form 

■  Use  a  pen  with  black  or  dark  ink.  donl  use  a  pencil 

•  Print  carefuHy.  so  that  your  form  will  be  easy  to  read 

•  Round  ott  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar  F^r  50  cents 
or  more,  round  up.  for  49  cents  or  less,  round  down 

Section  A:  Youraart 

Wrtte  In  thrs  secbon  information  about  you,  the  student  who  is 
applying  for  aid 

2.  Wnta  m  the  address  where  you  will  be  receiving  mall  All  mail 
will  be  sent  to  this  address.  Donl  use  the  ado/ess  o»  the 
financial  aid  office  or  any  other  office  Use  the  State/Country 
abbfev*!***  ii&i  below 

Stata/Country  Abbreviations 


AJs  Mmr  Samoa 


Ml  NHMWR 

VA  vrtrm 

ft*  KJTM* 

•»C  Nnr  Crtn 

WW  ***  WflTN 

NO  *orttO+m 

wi  Wwaawti 

1>  tWW 

OH  CWC 

WV  W|*mf? 

IK  Urn 

OK  9*N*+ 

UDUrvM 

oe  o^o^ 

CM  CMH 

UA  Umiwm 

>y  rurwa 

H  IW^i 

9mm* 
Utorw 

VH  Unwok 
US  tjaimap 

9C  St*C«i»l 

MM  MnM 

W  UMV 

50  SMtiDrtm 

MU 

Ui  Montana 

W  MM 

UP  N«rt«r< 

U*  (Mi 

m  mm**** 

inn* 

Hi  Mijnti 

COC«av»ao 
CT  Comaeul 

M  ( 

oc  : 

(V  Oaoppa 
OU  OjJ«»> 

hi  hwm 


H  your  place  of  residence  is  not  included  above,  leave  the  State 
abbreviation  Wank  and  write  me  name  of  your  city  and  territory  or 
country  in  the  soace  for  cfly 

4.  Wrtte  in  the  two* letter  abbreviation  for  your  current  State.' 
Country  of  legal  residence.  Use  the  State/Country  abbre- 
viations list  above 

6.  Write  m  your  birth  data  For  example.  »f  you  were  bom  on  July 
5. 1972,  you  would  write  m. 


Month      Day  Year 

ff  you  are  a  U  S  citizen  (or  U  S  national),  check  the  first  box 
and  go  on  to  question  8  Check  the  second  box  and  wnte  m 
your  eight  or  rnno  digit  Allen  Registration  Number  If  you  are 
one  of  the  to#ow*ng: 

•  U.S.  permanent  resident,  and  you  have  an  Alien  Regrstra- 
hoo  Receipt  Card  (1-151  ort-551) 
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*  Otfw  aipjbie  nonoNsan  win  a  Csparturs  Raoord  (1*94) 

•  -  —  -  lie  i  i  "  —  -*  _  —  —  *>-  i- 
nOm  mi  Ui3i  wnm^rBOfi  W  rHHJfWZMOn  oOnflOS 

showing  my  ona  of  the  following  daaignttions;  (t) 
ftafcgaa';  (b)  'Asylum  Grmcr;  (c)  nnds**»  Psroto* 
anoVor  -Hunwrtanan  Paroto':  (d)  "Cuban  ItaWan  En- 

frant." 

•  OtwtMQfctononcttitnwWhaTtoipofwyntiidim  Card 
(1-688). 

If  you  art  t  oNlsan  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  FtdmM  Stoats 
of  Mtaronstla.  or  Patau,  tot  your  financial  aid  adnWetrator, 

H  you  csrvwt  chsck  the  flrsi  or  ssoort  box,  you  must  ohsekths 
third  box.  H  youareintheU.S.ononryanFl  wF2ttuosntvfsa. 
only  a  J1  orJ2  axortanpavtaaorvtoe,  or  onry  a  G  aaries  visa 
(parttlntogtokiHmatic^orgaf^ 

third  box. 

t.  ChaekyouryaarlnoolaoahomJulyl.mi  toJuns30,l992. 

10.  Cnad(^'tfyouo^nothavaaBact>a^td^Qraaandyouwi)l 
not  have  ona  by  Julyl. 1991. 

Chack  "Yaa*  if  you  already  hava  a  Baohator't  degree  or  wW 
hava  ona  by  July  1 .1 901 .  Mao,  ohaok  "Yes'  If  you  hava  or  win 
hava  a  copras  from  a  unrvsrsJty  in  anothar  country  thai  to  aqual 
to  a  Bachelor's  dagraa. 

{taction  Bi  9tudsnt  Status 
Anawarquaatton11.  A  Mar*  counts  aa  "No." 

11.  a.  Check  the  corfset  box,  (Ssa  your  antwar  to  question  6.) 

b.  Check  'Yaa'  If  you  art  a  vaiaran  of  active  ssrvtos  In  ths 

U.S.  Army,  Navy,  AkForoa.Mahnaa  or  Coat)  OuarO.  Alto 
chack  "Yaa"  If  you  ara  not  a  vataran  now  but  wHl  ba  ona 

byJuna30, 1992. 

Chack  "No*  If  you  ara  or  wars: 

•  navsr  in  tha  U.S.  Armad  Forest, 
«  only  an  ROTC  studsnt, 

•  only  *  *aoa1  or  midshipman  at  ona  of  tha  ssrvics 
acadamlaa, 

•  only  a  National  Guard  or  Raaarvsa  entsleo,  or 

•  cunsntfy  serving  in  tha  U.S.  Armad  Foross,  and  wKl 
contlnus  to  aarvs  through  June  30, 1992. 

e.  Chack  'Yaa'  H  (i)  both  your  psrsnts  art  dead  and  you 
doni  hava  an  adoptfvt  parant  or  lege)  guardian,  or  (2)  if 
you  ars  currsntfy  a  ward  of  tha  court.  Foraosflnittonof  a 
XegelQuardtarV*teepeoeiO.  Otherwise  ohaok  'No.' 

d.  Chack  "Yaa*  If  you  hava  any  ctWdren  who  ost  mors  than 
hart  of  tha*  support  from  you.  Aiao  chsck  ■Ysa' if  othsr 
psopta  ttve  with  you  and  gat  mora  than  half  of  thair  support 
from  you  and  wm  continue  to  gat  that  support  during  tha 
199 1-92  school  yaar.  (Doni  Indud*  your  spouse J  Oth- 
arwtaa  chack  "No." 

•Parsnts'  in  Questions  12, 14*-I4s,  and  15  maana  your  mother 
ancVor  fathar,  or  your  adopttva  parants.  or  lagaf  guardian.  'Par- 
arrta'ooaanotmaanfoaisrpararits,  and  kx  thto  section,  it  does  not 
mean  stepparent.  Later,  tha  ktsfructtons  wW  ted  you  ft  you  should 
supply  information  about  your  stepparents. 


Unmarried  Itodaroratluoss  tsjetonsa  Only 


it.  IfyourpararttotoJmadyouaitnsser^ 

or  wC  do  ao  on  Mr  1 980  mooma  tax  reejm,jrou  muatanowsr 

"Yaa."  If  your  oarsrai  ars  drvc«sdw»apsj^^ 

if  aHhar  of  your  parsrss  otoJmed  you  aa  an  inHmtluox«n0< 

tkfflinl9o?ar*jrorwtetoaoonlhetM9M 

wnawsi  onsen  ts, 

13.  Chack  tha  box  thai  boat  osscnbss  when  you  Vat  raottvad 
FsdsrsJ  ttudars  aid  tanainSsi  wftft  ttm  iM7^t  mohooi 

yaw  (July  1. 1967  -Juna  30, 1968).  Cteck  onfy  one  box:  a. 
o,cd,  or  a. 

FsoortJ  amaom  aid  locejfloe 

•  PsIQrant, 

•  Stafford  loan/Quaramaad  Student  Loan  (GSl),  Including 
Supplemental  loans  for  Students  (SIS), 

•  SuppiemsntsJ  Educator*  Opportunity  Qrsrrt  (SEOG). 

•  Cofttgo  Work-Study  (CWS), 

•  ParMna  Uxw/Natonal  Bract  Studant  Loan  (NDSL),  or 

•  Stats  Studant  tosnttvs  Oram  (SSIQ).  These  granta  oftsn 
hava  othar  namaa  such  aa  Studant  inoantrvsQranta.lncan- 
trvs  Grants,  Tuttton  Grants,  ate. 

Mow  ars  soma  txamptoe  to  btto  you  antwar  question  13, 

EXAMPLE  01  •  Buck  Bundy  rsosrvsd  Fadaml  student  aid  In  tha 
1 986-87 snd  1 987-88 echoolytars  Therefors, Buck should chack 
box's.'  Evan  H  Buck  had  rscarvsdFacM  atudant  aid  In  tha  1985- 
86  and  1967-88  school  ysars.  ha  should  atM  chack  box  'a.' 
bsoauaa  tha  first  achool  yaar  (baginning  with  1 967^8)  in  wWchht 
iscatvsd  FsdsrsJ  studant  aid  to  1967-68. 

1 96649  school  yaar.  Tnsrsfors.  Jsff  should  chsck  box  *b ' 

BUUmM  09  •  Wu  Un  »tf  rscsrvsd  FsdsrsJ  studant  aid  In  tha 
1 969-90  school  yaar.  Tnsrskxa,  Wu  should  ohsck  box  'c.' 

eXAJmM  M-KassftAurphy  iWsr  rscsrvsd  Fsdaralstudsm  aid  in 
tha  1990-91  school  yaar.  Thsrstors.  Kata  should  chack  box  "d.a 

tXAUPLB  «f-VkMa  Tlngtoy  rsosrvsd  Ftosral  studant  aid  In  tha 
196647  achool  yaar  and  has  not  rsosrvsd  Fsosrai  studsnt  aid 
smcsthsn.  Thsrstors.  VkMa  should  chsck  box  V 

eXAamC  m  ■  Joaqu^i  Rodnguaz  has  navsr  rscsrvsd  Fadortl 
studant  aid.  Thsrafors,  JooquJn  should  chsck  box  V 

14a-  14a.  Whtn  figuring  your  rssou  now  in  qusttions  14a.  ?4b, 
14c.  14d,  or  14s  bs  sura  to  Indudt: 

-  wagaa,  saiartaa,  and  tips,  ato., 

•  fntarsat  inooms  and  drvtosnd  inooms, 

•  any  stJdsnt  ftnanctal  aid  (txcspt  PIUS  loans). 

•  psrsonal  long  tsrm  cash  loans  ussd  tor  sducationai  pur- 
poasa.and 

•  any  othar  inooms  and  bsnaffta  (such  aa  vtttrans  cash 
ownvms,  iSHOWsnpt,  trc/ 

Oonl  indudt  any  raaourcts  from  your  pa/sms  such  as  monty 
that  you  aamad  from  tham  or  grits  that  you  rscotvsd  from  them. 


Marrtod  or  Qroduola/Profaoatonal  StucJsnts  Only 


IS.  If  your  partnts  wiM  cislm  you  at  an  txtmption  on  ttar  ig^i 
income  tax  return,  you  must  answer  "Yes ' 


67 


57 


You  ftusteee  your  ceaeosfcntrieieliJd 
rest  d  triform  if. 

•  you  answered  'No'  to  til  of  the  quutiont  in  u  but  itMf  tntwomg 

quwttorw  12  through  14.  or  1 5  you  wort  (ok)  K>  f  W  out  rb#  gray  and  the 
wtyre  ares*,  and 

•  you  were  not  riQ>»irsdlo  provide  paMH^ 

•  you  were  djymed  by  iny  perion,  other  thin  your  ipouse.  at  i  lax 
exemption  in  1990   


Important  instruction.!  tor  Secttona  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  I 

Psrsnts'  MvfonMtton  ■  qoW  areas 

Re^theo*scripbonsbe»ow.  Cr^theboxttvjrtrstnjeforyouand 
fottowthe  tnstnxStons, 

CD  Your  parents  are  both  living  and  married  to  each  other. 

Answer  me  questions  on  the  rest  of  the  form  about  thorn 

□  You  have  a  Isgaf  guafdtan,  Answer  the  questions  oo  the 
rest  of  the  form  about  your  nasal  Quardlea"  For  a  definition 
of  U.eo^  QusnJian*  eae  page  10. 


LJ  Your  parents  have  dtvoroed  or  eepafeSed.  Answer  the 

questions  on  the  root  of  tho  form  about  tha  parent  you  irved 
wttnmttlnthslesti2rr»n*e.  Fore>rampre,tfyoulfvedw*h 
your  mother  moat,  trow*  tha  questions  about  her.  end  not 
sboutyow  father.  H  you  dtd  not  Itowtthonaparam  mora  than 
wtth  the  otter  In  tha  laat  1 2  montha.  answer  tn  term*  ot  the 
parent  wtx>  provided  the  moat  financial  tupport  during  that 
time.  H  nehher  parant  provided  greaser  financial  support 
during  tha  laat  1 2  rnontho,  answer  In  farms  of  the  parent  who 
provided  tha  great*  aupport  during  tha  most  rer^  calendar 
yaar.  (Support  induct*  money,  glftg,  Joan*.  hou$ing,  food, 
ctottm,  car.  medteav  ano*  dwnav  cant,  ptymm  of  cotoo* 
costs,  ate.) 

□  Your  parent  la  vtdewsd  or  alngla.  Answer  ttieojjeetJons 
on  tha  real  of  tha  form  about  that  parant. 

W  you  riavos  stepparent  tf  tha  parant  that  you  oountadabovahaa 
married  or  remarried,  you  moat  tnduda  Information  about  your 
stepparent  (sven  if  they  ware  not  mamad  in  1 990). 

H  you  ara  0hrkig  luformatton  about  your  atapparant*  nota  that 
vmanavar  ara  aay  "parents'*  on  tha  reat  of  tha  form,  wa  atao 


Section  C:  Household  Information 

Your  pavants'  household  ktfofmaUon  ■  Qo4d  araa 

16.  Sh>y#  the  current  marttsJ  statu  of  tha  people  thai  you  gtva 
Iniormatfan  about  on  thia  form.  For  example.  If  you  give 
Informatton  about  your  mothar  and  aiapfa^.chaokthabox 
that  aayi  "marrlad;  bacauaa  your  mc*rme/vJster>atherare 
manfad. 

17.  Wrna  In  tha  two-letter  abbreviation  for  you/  parents'  current 
StaWCountjyoflecsireaidera.S^ 

abbreviations  under  tha  Instructions  tor  question  2 

It.  Wrna  In  tha  number  of  peopiethet  your  parents  support 
between  July  1.  1991  and  June  30.  1982.  tnduda  your 
parents  and  yourself .  Include  your  parents'  other  crUWren  rf 
thay  gat  mora  thai  half  of  that  aupport  from  your  parents. 


Atao  include  them  H  thay  would  be  requtsd  to  provide 
perentnl  kifof  nation  whan  applying  for  Fadatsjstudsnisidfor 
tha  1901*92  achoot  yaar*  include  other  people  only  M  thay 
now  Hva  with  and  gat  more  than  hail  of  their  eupptt  from  your 
parents  and  wti  continue  to  gat  tfita  aupport  batwaan  Jury  1. 
1991  and  June  90, 1992.  (Support  tafcries  money,  gfls, 
Joans,  housing,  food,  cto&m.  oar.  madfca/  and  denta/  care, 
payment  of  uoflege  oofs,  etaj 

19.  Write  in  the  number  of  people  from  question  18,  Including 
yoursaff,  who  wW  be  going  to  ooUege  between  Jury  1 , 1991 
and  June  30, 1992.  Include  onry  students  enrolling  for  at  least 
6credrt  hours  perterm,  Htnaacftooiumcmhoure.incfude 
onfy  students  attending  at  least  12  crock  hours  par  week. 


Your  (A  your  spouss'e)  household  Information  -  gray 
araa 

Fill  out  this  section  with  Information  about  yoursaff  (and  your 
spouse)  rf  you  aredrvorced,  3apa rated,  or  wioowed,  don't  include 
information  about  your  spouse. 

20.  Wrtle  in  the  numbaf  of  peopie  that  you  wiH  jiupport  between 
Jury  1 , 1991  and  June  30, 1992.  Induce  yourself  and  your 
spouse.  Include  your  children  rf  thay  gat  mora  than  hafi  ot 
their  support  from  you  lr>dude  other  people  onfy  1 1  they  meet 
the  following  criteria: 

•  they  now  live  with  you,  and 

•  they  now  pet  more  than  hart  of  their  support  from  you  and 
they  will  oonttnue  to  get  ttirs  support  between  Jury  1 . 1991 
and  June  30, 1992. 

21.  Wnte  in  the  number  of  paopta  from  question  20.  including 
youreeH,  who  wit!  be  going  to  cottage  between  Jury  1 , 1991 
andJune30,l992.  Incfudeonfy  students  erwoWng  for  at  least 
6  credit  hours  par  term,  H  ti>e  school  usee  dock  hours,  induct 
onfy  students  attending  at  least  12  dock  hours  per  week 


Section  D;  Your  pa  rente1 1990  Income,  earnings,  and 


II  the  instruction!  tell  you  to  skip  a  question,  leave  rt  blank.  If  your 
answer  to  any  other  question  is  "none"  or  "zero.*  put  a  zero  In  the 
answer  space.  Dont  leave  ft  blank  or  use  dashes  For  example  ■ 


Nyourperent»f^(orwUlNe)aTofe^TMf 
Rtcen  tax  return,  aaa  page  10. 

2ft.  tfao  U.S.  tneume  fax  flguree 

From  a  oompteaad  return.  Check  onfy  one  box  to  indicate 
which  IRS  Form  was  filed  Use  mis  tax  return  to  answe? 
queshons  23  through  28. 

Estimated  Check  the  correct  box  if  your  pa/ants  nave  not 
yet  Wed  but  wMI  fHe  a  1990  U.S.  iiKome  tax  return.  Use  their 
financial  records  to  answer  questions  23  through  28.  For 
mesa  questions,  you  must  write  In  the  figures  that  will  be  on 
the  tax  return.  Filling  outs  1990  US  income  tax  return  will 
help  you  answer  these  questions. 
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.  Mauupoovto 
loam  iNMMOi 

1  AW  IV  M»«t 


A:  Yourttff 


Application  for  p«d«ral  Student  Aid 

1991-92  School  Y**r 

WAMNQ;  If  mm  purpnHy  fljg  W»  0*  mliUi<fiQ  InfowmMon  on  tht»  focm,  you  a^mM 

mtyboflfwa)  110,000,  torn  to  ortaon,  or  botti.  H  H 
"Vow"  W4  >ogr  oo  ttm)  Iptg  ahmya  mom  tha  ttudont  who  wtnta  att. 


1  Your 


ma4ngaddraaa 

»»  MM  16  th»  MMH 

i 3  «o«  tasrCounry 

I 


I  1  I  M  I  1  MM  I  1  II  II  I  I  I  l  I  I  I  i  t  i  i| 

FJnjt  M.I. 

I    I    M   I    I    I    I   I    I  I    I    I    I    I    I    i   I    I   I    I    I    I  I 

Numoar  and  Stoat  (inctuda  Apt  No.) 

I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I    U_l    '  '  i  '  i  i 

Cfty 


&a» 


zip  Com 


S.  you*  w»  ropaonaQ 

□  Mr 
□ 


4.  ycw  a 


Ma. or  Mm 
i  of  wgaJ  raaidanea 


L  You 


I.  Your 


I     I    I  1 


7.  A*  you  B  U  8  crlxan? 

□  YMjvnoU.S-Ottton. 

□  No.  out  I  ten  angpy  noncWwn. 
fSao  fna  JnaavctforiB  on  papa 

I*'    ■   '    I   ■   I    '    I    I  ■ 

□  No.  no**  of  fro  abovt. 
fSOO  AO  MKrUCOOAl  On  PO0O 

t.  Aatftaafcy.arayoumamad? 

rCnoAomyonobw.; 

□  I  tm  noi  mvnod  (I  om  Migio, 
dftoroad.  or  wtdowad.) 

□  lamrnmmad 

□  i  am  aaparaiad  from  my 


0.  WtttywwfUyoubalnooHagaln  1991-92? 
(Ch*d  onty  or*  box.) 

<  □  itWflompnvfe^afNnoWaoflapJ 

I  □  111  (prwvtoutiyatfr096ooK$Q$) 

)Q2nd         •□  3rd      i  □  4m 

i  Qsthof  mora  undergraduate 

>  □  ftm  yaar  graduateprofeasionai 
(beyond  a  bacnatoft  degree) 

l  □  Continuing  graduate  w  protauionil 

10,  win  you  have  your  Rm  Baehetori  dsgree 
before  July  1, i99i? 

□__yaa     Q  No 


n- you  entwered  nree"  to  ar^  pert  o<  oj*etw  ^ 

and  M  out  me  MAY  and  me  WHTTt  araai  on  ma  rat!  of  tht  form. 

(Stupquattiont  12through  15.) 

tf  you  answered  HNa"  to  ovary  pari  of  ouottton  1 1 ,  and  you  ira . 

•  unnwnad  now  (angle,  divorced,  separated,  or  widowad)and 
wrt  ba  an  undergraduate  student  in  1901-92.  answer  qua  won 

12  (SWpQutttion  15.) 

•  Married  now  ef  wifl  be  a  graduata/professansi  itudeni  in 
1991-92,  antwarquaaHon15 .  (Sup  questions  12  through  I4e ) 


SdjcttenB:  Studtnt  Status 


11.  a.  wara  you  bom  beam  January  v  ig*a? 
ft.  Ara  you  e  veteran  of  me  U  S  Armed  Forces7 
C.  Am  you  I  ward  0*  mo  COv*t  or  era  torn  your  parents  dead7 
d.  Oo  you  neve  wg*  dapondonfa  lomof  man  I  spouse)  met 
M  mo  detain  m  mo  *\*tructoni  on  page  3? 


Yat  No 

□  □ 

□  a 

□  a 

□  □ 


> 


*,  2.  04  row  oera^t  ctaim  you  ** 
«r  i^cor*  i»i  *i  amotion  7 


^UB»«rriiia^JBdiir£« 


«>  lAntwe*  14 
bets*  5fco»*o 

14c  144  *r*J54a  I 


vm  m*  t  KV^aniwera*nrW,toaj*a#-yae/me>iei^ 
I?       aV  me  WNtTt  areas  on  me  rest  of  maform.  (SWpouoaoont  13  mrooch  15  ) 
... m iMtr    J  JB 
...  inlalOt    □   □  r    M  you  answered  ~Ho"  to  both  ynn  in  question  12,  answer  question  13  betaw 
II.  tulnnlm wNh ma ittT-aO sen  ail roar, you fcM received Federal ttudont «Jd  fCnoc* octyonbox  t,b.c,(J.ot$  Soa tntfructont on paoa 3 ; 

B.  J  mmoiM7<Mlcnoo<  b.  □  «tfiO  lOM  Nicttoo)  C.  □  tnmo  l909-9OKhool .  d.  □  rn  ma  1990-91  Khool  a.  □  mnormor  t.b.e.ord 
yao'  (Answr  14b              yav  (Antwor  lie              yaar  <AntwoM4d  (Answai  laaoatow 

bo*ow  S^fp  141.  Mow.  Ship  i4o.  botow.Siup  14a.  Skip  ua,  14b,  1 4c 

i4e  <4d  and  i4o  )  >40.  >4d.  and  i4o  )  i4t,  14c  and  14a  i  mdi4d) 

4-  4-  4-  4-  4- 

144.  f>u  you  novo  row  1 4b.  CM  you  nava  mat  14c.  04  you  navo  lotai  14d.  0*d  you  havo  toUi  140.  Dxl  you  havo  total 
roaourcM  o»  $4,000              'torxreat  of  t4  000              rnourcoa  0*  $4,000              raaouroai  Of  $4,000  rotouroti  of  $4,000 

o»        »x<inciu«>ng  o»  fT»c'o  not  "nc*uding  or  mora,  not  incfudtng  or  mora,  not  tnduOng  <y  rrvo  noi  inciudino 

orrtt  luppon  parvrn  »uppon  wrtoti"  support  panmti'  lupport  paret.it'  support 

No  Vat    No  Yaa    No  Yat    No  Vaa  No 

miaoir  J    J  m  ton?  J    □       ..mitorr  □    □       ...him?  □    □        ...miaao?  □  □ 

rnimr  J    J        ...mitorp  J    □       ...miattr  □    □       ...irnoat?  □    □        ...miaoo?  □  □ 

•  »r^^^»^^"ioaaa»a»yoa'inQu^ot>on  t4a  >4p.  14c.  t^.wi4o.p^toSort»nCandr4ioutmo  GOtO  and  ma  WHITE  araaa  on  mo  roil  of  ma  form 

•  ■^ro«*niworad^oo"»a«thyoani«0i^i«>ni4a.  14b  1 4c  i  *a  o*  i  n  go  to  Soction  C  and  M  out  ma  ORAV  and  maWmrtarMtonmarottofmoforrn 

Married  or  Oroduoto/Prof oaaJ^n^l^^oda^t^OnlyJ 


15  wo  tout  paranti  cia^  *ou  n  art 

"cr  •>§  iai  W^CttO"  in  '99'  * 
E0FOM4M9 


Voa     No  | 

J  jl 


Nyouanaworod"Yoo"toqua«tkOo  i5.goloSoct»onCandfitloultho  0010  and  tna  WHfTK  araaa 
on  m*  rati  Of  tn#  form 

fyouartworad"NoNloqu*ition  i5.g^toSocttonCandfiNo^r^ORAVandmoWHrTCarMton 
mo  t—y  of  m«  i<ym 


9 
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 SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION 

Section  F:  1990  expenses  =  

33    '99C  "VKJiCJii  AixJ  ae*M  Nipi*r5M  -d'  firffl  ' 


348    Aio^->pa>3  Oc  •  -v.  urte 

34b     Tor  ^nj  ?  anv-nflB"!  X-".(J 

Section  G:  Asset  Information 


«TU0€HT<41WSC) 


-00 


M  you  iff  completing  tho  page  >oo  muii  tin 
oui  the  student  (&  tpoutf)  column  b#iow 


STUDENT  (&  SPOUSE) 


St**.'  *  v 


J  ... 


J  V 


36.  xx; *x ktin 

Whit  »i  ii  wrjuh  tod.iy ■»  Whir  iow«doi>>r 
37  $  ,  

36.  $  : 


38  Hpnifjr^  A.,'p  ,r  Q 

39.  O^e- r©n  *>««it»>  ".et"»i>"is 

40.  Bt.R-'-Iyi^  j-v;  . 

41 .  Doe*     >  pa'!  a'  hit  4."  .pnuflb  r  tft/m? 

Section  H:  Your  veterans  educational  benefits  per  month  (for  the  student  otVy) 

(l  you  ftffl  cometaimg  thl»  page.  yoo  mutt  antiw  quMlion  42.  If  you  ere  r  A 

filling  oul  iht  GRAY  and  It*  WHITE  .re*,  you  mu.l  alto  an.™  qSJin  41  .  Eiptclud  Amount 

J<s  J»J*Y  i.  '991  through  Juno  30.  199? 

42.  voo*  voters  D«py  ^tsEfluc^o.^As9^a^progrflfrWfie^         42a.  a^o,m,.,w  ^  OC.M1- 


section  I:  Expected  1991  taxable  arid I  nomu 

i  you  mutf  s*e  ifw  ^,™*0ns  to,  w^e  a*r  ra*es  f/»r  yott  s^uW         *o.n  0^.0™  45  r  v0w^  44  1 

H  you  are  compiling  thle  pege.  you  muii  (Ml 
oul  the  student  (4  ipouMi  column  below 

STUDENT  (&  SPOUSE) 


44.  is  elf*'  c"  »o~»  pn'fcp'k  certified  a*.  a 
3Qen<> 1  Sve  ■»*  n*ti*  kv^  „«■  f\fOtf  9  / 


Fall'*' 
Mo^V 


45.  '99!  .niOTn,  O.VTO  »«0'*^  AtJ'h 

48.  W  nco  niff  earner*  a ->  *nrV 

47  !99'  oUhj'  taMb*»  «v^.v6 

48.  ij  S  iKont'  Mi  to  .•*> 

49.  '99'  t\oniai  abi«  into^v  anti  tfoi  o»-ii 


44.   A»n  ,oii  Q»  is  ro<i'  SPOuM>  J  v,. 

certified  a*  h  d-^iof.ilwi  Ao-^.-r 
by  "if  .ipp'Ofv  at*-  ^<;t»»v»" 

J  V 


45  f 

46.  S 

47  5 

48  $ 

49  $ 


V)  ^',M^^r^.lhH^'M,IOn  Rwh«*VW"PP««al*n  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  SFCTION  E 
Mall  lha  applicBtlon  lo-  Fodnai  siuctom  AkJ  Programs  P  0  Boi.6900  P^,Pr0n.     08M  '  T 
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Section  E:  College  Releaee  end  Certification 

29.    W*at  co4«o*s>  *J  you  pU^  to  go  (en  199*  92"> 


29* 

29c. 

30.  Oo  yoj  g  ve  mo  ir  S  Dewing!  o»  EOi*caii©n 

pernio*  JO  S«-Xj  .i\'0""al'On  Irom  tlv*  to*n>  10 


30a  The  'ir'a'x  a  aci 
StW 

J  v« 
J  No 


30b.  Tne  co'H^o  s1  vov 
->a">ed         O'  'IS 

J  YUS 

Jnc 


»o  ■©fl-snj'  ro-  Sflt>  f»jr\.CM*<  0"  pa?*  6 


Dop'     So  use  0"'v 


32.  Read  and  sign 

CMtHICtllon;  Al  0ith«^loimaliOrorWiSlO»nia'Xltn*SuPQi«maria»lnlO'in«»r' 
pose  icomp^oM  sirueandcom^elo^^i.oi^wno^VKJoa  '•^^ 
rLai0  0mc*i  i  agree  to  p.ve  *oot  <X  tn«  wiormohon  mat  ■  *ave  giva*  on  tM  «orn> 

rS^a^yo^y  Js  sun.  o>£T*co«*h*^  ia«oiei»«u>Bi*ide«oi 
g<vep«ootwNf>a5V*d  theshjo^ntmayotoen.ed^o' 
Evoryono  QNIng  ln< or motion  on  (hit  form  mutt  sign  bolow.  M  y  ou  don't 
tlgn  thlt  form,  H  wit!  bo  roturnod  unproeotwd 


l  Stuoanrs  spouM 


ERIC 
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Section  C:  Household  Information 


Section  D:  1990  Income,  wrings,  and  benefits 

(You  muff  S9*     instructions  for  income      faxes  /»<}.'  >  oi 
22.  Th«  fallowing  '990  U  $  income  tu  hguw  re  from 


23.  •  990  iota-  %^be»  of  e» emm>o»6  {Po*™ 
'tUG'-tcge     '  340A  i»ne  6»  *C*»0fc2 

iio«i  3  c-  siiu  'WjiIic'  >  or  paces  5  ana  6 
25.  *'J9C  ^  S  r«o*i*e>ai  una  fq<  "  "C-*o 


26.  '  *>X  :o  «f  ud"<od  ••9m  *' 
27   'SO'.  »  o"*i*  M'"hJ"*" 


28.  *99C  j,'tjn<o  '<cn  c  wti  nt'HMF. 


28a  *t»c*"»  t^fM! 


28b   Ao  to       i.ps  *  f>  L>»)p*i"ttw' 
^..(j'o'  af  dc  e»  acx 


3  sjddo'*  pco'vud 


28d    ■'«fHI'  ."lA'MU  M)"^  rf' r>  ConoMS 


StVuW  &*C'vQi'  "0"'  QJ»S1>Q'*S  ll'OUgn 

Everyone  mult  till  out  th»  Studt nt 
(&  SpouM)  column  b*1ow. 

STUDENT  (&  SPOUSE) 

'C^&C*  0"'>  O^i  &ciji  : 
J  aso^peiac  '990  m$*0"*  'S-iCI*?'  '040A    Go  to  23 

:  J  an  est  dialed  '930  iHS  ^of*  'O-JCEt  c  '  >»3A  Go  io  23 
«  J  an  «t  "Miec  ■  99C  «S  '■v"  '  W"  .Go n>  23 

i  J  <i  ta«  ■oil*"'  *  >      tie  "lee  S>uDK>2G 


23  L±J 


24  $ 


<[25  J 

S^d?"    26.  S 

Spouso    27  $ 

28*  S 

28b  S 

26c.  $ 


26d  S 


00 

00 

00 


00 


00 
00 


oo  - 


ERLC 


Section  D:  Your  (A  your  tpouM't)  1990 1  room,  earn- 
ing! and  benefits 


W  the  instructions  tel'  you  to  sKtp  a  question  *eavtjuWan*  tfyour 
answer  !o  any  other  question  ■&  'none"  o:  "jo'o."  put  a  zoro  in  the 
answer  space  Don"!  teavo  I  wank  or  use  das^s  f  o'  axampw 

*  00 

H  you  ■  o  -  you'  spouse  i  tijeu .  y  w  »>  Me  i  "Foreign  Tax  Return"  o» 
a  Puerto  Rlcan  tax  return,  see  cage  10 

22.    1990  U.S.  Income  tax  figures 

From  i  completed  return.  Choc*  only  ow  box  v,  nq^tH 
wtucn  tKS  Fo/m  was  Med  Use  this  tax  rsium  'a  answo* 
questto-is  23  t>»ouflh  28 

Estimated.  Choc*  thecofoct  oj*  ■  you  i«nrtyou.r  spouse* 
have  ro\  vet  fiieci  ixji  wti  Me  a  i  99C  LP  S  fxomo  ta>  «p'  j»n 
Use  you'  hnancin1  »ecorcs  ro  answer  questions  23  tn-o-jgh 
28.  ^O'lhesoquflsf  o^s.you  niustw  to  'f-t'><? 'Kju'es  l^atft"' 
neo'Uhetai  'etu'n  Fiiiingouta  '990  J  S  incoi'm'ai  'Hturn 
will  heio  you  answer  ircsp  queslior-F 

A  tax  return  will  not  be  filed  Choc*  -m  do»  .»  you  jnq 

you'spoiiseiwitlnoj'.^a '<i90U  5  ^co^ota^'ntum  (JorT 
answer  questions  23  Through  ?s        j0  qUf%5f,0r 

Ifyojared'vorcfld  sepaMwa  or wvioweo  anoyou'iieti(of win.* 

a  JOtnt  ta*  fO!  Jf "  40'  t  99C.  QrVQ  Onfy  yOu'  00"On  O'  Win  C*«'MOtiOns 

anc  tnoomo  asKe«  'o» «"  anions  j  i  ;>h 

It  you  a'e  rua'iioo"  a'Hi       and  you»  soou&e  Nefl  to'  wn 
separate ta«'oturns'oi  1990  Desu'e!0'«djflHOo!i')Ou»  arxjyco* 
spouse  s  exemptions  .v>d  tncnne  "iQdL's'.ons  P3  "'roug*  28  e*e" 
if  you  wofo  no'  m.v'ied  t  "990 

23.    Total  rmmoer  of  exemptions  tor  J990  W  ''q  le^Nn 

••nr- hom> -t\jr  i.n9  5*  a,  iq<10A  i  -.e  6e  "  *ou  usefl  thn 
»34nF?  and  yen,  ■  -orvpa  vos"  '  i.^b'-or  j  0i  »r.>. 

W  tO  n  "00  '  t't'liWA-S*  A"  !e  ■»■  '<*■'  ' 

Important-  SopiW^at:"  r-«"#.  ■»■»■  Dag^  «o»  cw  e 

O*  Vuder't  'ina"t.  a  J*C  ,hJ'  y").,  S^Ow-d  fijuufl  '*C'*'  r\-on-.o  ar<<J 
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betuds  H 
based  on  mod 

EsefcJde  Hnol 
booed  on  need 

QfWllt|  ftCilOittttfls^s) 
otPe§owet#e 

Yei 

Yh 

Csntkige  from  a  work 
pfsgtsm  InokJdtog 

Yes 

No 

Leans 

Ym 

24.  Adjue»dQcecslncoffw(AQi)  foe  1900,  Dwil  Include  any 
income  or  capita!  gaJra  from  tho  sale  of  a  business  or  firm, 
if  tho  tale  resulted  from  i  voluntary  or  involuntary  foreclo- 
sure, forfeiture,  or  bankruptcy  or  involuntary  liquidation. 


Use  worksheet  «1  on  page  11  to  answer  question  24  If  you 
cannot  get  •  1900  tax  form,  but  will  be  mtng  one. 

25.  U.S.  Income  tax  peW  tor  1990.  Make  sure  this  amount 
doesn't  Include  any  PICA,  sett-employment,  or  other  taxes. 
Dont  copy  the  amount  of  'Federal  Income  t  ax  withheld'  from 
a  W-2  Form. 

26.  Income  earned  from  work  m  1990. 
A 

27.  tf  you  skipped  question*  23  through  25,  include  your  (and 
your  spouse's)  earnings  from  work  In  1990.  Add  up  the 
earnings  from  your  (and/or  your  spouses)  W>2  forms  and  any 
other  earnings  from  work  that  are  not  included  on  the  W-2. 

If  you  answered  questions  23  through  29,  include  the 
"wages,  salaries,  tips,  stc.'  from  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
Form  1040.  line  7,  t040A.  line  7;  or  1040EZ.  line  1 .  II  you 
(and  your  spouse)  filed  a  joint  return,  report  your  and  your 
spouse's  earnings  separately.  If  you  (and  your  spouse)  own 
a  business  Or  farm,  also  add  in  the  numbers  from  Form  1040. 
lines  12  and  19. 

29.    Untaxed  Income  and  benefits  tor  1990. 

Don't  include  benefits  reported  in  questions  28a.  28b,  2fcc. 
and  28d  of  the  parent  column. 

2*4.  Socwl  security  benefits  for  1990.  Write  in  mo  amouni  of 
untaxed  social  security  benefits  (including  1  jppie  mental 
Security  Income)  that  you  (and  your  spouse)  got  in  1990 
Oonl  include  any  benefits  reported  in  question  24.  Don't 
report  monthly  amounts;  writs  in  the  total  for  1990  Besuro 
to  include  the  amounts  that  you  got  for  your  children 

28b.  Aid  to  Fsmttlet  wtth  Dependent  Chi  Wren  (AFDC  or  ADC) 
for  1990.  Don't  report  monthly  amounts;  write  In  the  total  for 
1990.  Don't  report  soda!  security  benefits. 

29c.  Child  support  received  for  ell  children.  Don't  report 
monthly  amounts;  write  In  the  total  for  1990. 

28d.  Other  urituedlricormsrKibenen^  for  1990,  Add  up  your 
(and  your  spouse's)  untaxed  income  and  benefits  for  1 990. 
Use  worksheet  won  page  n  Bo  suie  to  include  your  (and 
your  spouse's)  ea-nod  income  credit  and  deductible  IRA/ 
Keogh  payments,  f  any 


Section  E:  College  Release  and  Certification 

29.  Write  in  the  complete  name,  city,  and  State  of  the  college(s) 
that  you  will  most  likely  be  gang  to  during  the  1991-92 
school  year,  in  29a.  write  m  the  name  and  address  of  your 
fiisl  college  choce.  In  290.  wnte  in  the  name  and  address 


of  your  second  college  choice.  In  29c,  wrfte  in  the  name  and 
address  ol  your  third  college  choice.  Do  not  use  ebbrevia- 
floMfortorwneor  address  of  the  college.  HrhecoHegeyou 
may  be  going  to  is  e  branch  campus,  be  sure  to  Include  the 
complete  name  of  the  branch,  rt  you  don't  Know  yet  which 
coHsge(s)  you  are  most  interested  in,  you  may  leave  this 
question  blank. 

30.  We  are  permitted  by  regulation  to  provide  your  name,  ad- 
dress, social  security  number,  date  of  birth,  Pell  Qrant  index 
(PGI).  Family  Contribution  (FC).  studeffl  status,  year  in 
cortege,  and  State  of  legal  residence  to  the  ooilege{s)  that 
you  Rated  in  Question  29a.  29b.  and  29c  (or  its  representa- 
tive), even  If  you  check  "No"  to  question  30b.  This  Informa- 
tion will  also  go  to  the  State  agencies  in  your  State  of  legal 
residence  to  help  coordinate  State  financial  aid  programs 
wtth  Federal  student  aid  programs,  even  If  you  check  "No"  to 
question  30a.  However,  no  additional  information  such  as 
income  information  will  be  sent  if  you  check  "No"  to  question 
30a  or  30b. 

30a.  Check  "Yes"  rt  you  give  us  permission  to  send  Information 
from  this  form  to  the  financial  aid  agencies  In  your  State. 
SomeStaieftQ«r«iesaskformisintorrnatton.  They  mey  use 
rt  to  help  decide  whether  you  win  get  a  State  award  and  to 
check  to  see  if  you  reported  correct  information  on  your  State 
student  aid  application.  Also,  they  may  use  K  to  help  in  the 
processing  of  your  application  for  a  Stafford  Loan,  rf  you  are 
eligible. 

Check  "No"  If  you  dont  want  us  to  send  information  from  this 
form  to  the  financial  aid  agencies  in  your  State,  ff  you  check 
"No,"  any  State  aid  you  might  be  eligible  for  may  be  delayed, 
but  rt  will  have  no  effect  on  your  Federal  aid. 

30b.  Check  "Yes'  if  you  give  us  permission  to  send  information 
from  this  form  to  the  coilege{8)  thai  you  listed  m  question  20a. 
29b,  and  29c  (or  its  representative).  Many  colleges  use  this 
information  to  help  estimate  the  amount  ol  your  financial  aid 
package. 

Check  "No*  if  you  dont  want  us  to  send  information  from  this 
form  to  thecoltege(s)  that  you  listed  in  question  29a.  29b,and 
29c  (or  its  representative). 

31 .  Selective  Service  Registration 

1:>  order  to  receive  Federal  student  aid  you  must  be  regis- 
tered wtth  Selective  Service  if: 

>  you  are  a  mole  who  Is  at  toast  1 8  years  old  and  born  after 
December  31, 1959 

Check  the  box  only  rl  you: 

•  are  a  male  and  are  18  through  25  years  ol  age.  end 

•  have  not  yet  rogisieied  with  Selective  Service,  and 

•  give  Selective  Service  permission  to  register  you. 

If  you  believe  that  you  are  not  required  to  be  registered,  call 
the  Selective  Service  at  1-800-621-5388  for  information 
regarding  exemptions. 

32.  Read  and  sign 

You  must  sign  this  form.  If  you  donl  sign  inis  form,  rt  will  be 
returned  unprocessed  If  you  are  married  your  spouse  must 
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Application  for  Federal  Student  flld 

1991-92  School  Yoar 

WAWaWQ;  if  you  purpooory  phro  foioo  or  mteaoodtna  Information  on  ttilo  form,  you 

may  bo  flood  910,000,  oont  to  prtoon,  or  oath. 
"You"  and  "your  on  thjo  form  ohaoyo  moan  tho  ttudom  who  wam»  old, 


00  MB  tWMllO 
AW  OV.MMI 


8#ctlon  A:  YourtoMf 

1.  Your  name 

2.  Your  permanent  noting  addreee 
(MaH  wW  be  lent  to  tNe  oddreea. 
Seepape2tor  Stalt/Coufrtry 
abbreviation,) 

□  Mr. 

□  Mitt.  Mi..  Of  Mft. 

4.  Your  State  of  Hot)  reeJdenoe 

LU 

Sum 

8.  Your  eocUl  Mcurtty  number 

I  l  L 


'  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  ' 


j_j  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

FlrM 


u 

M.I. 


I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    1    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    i  I 


Numb*  and  Strati  (kttude  Apt.  No.) 
I   I   I   I   I   I    I  I    I  1   I   I    I  I  I 


Ctty 


J_U  LU 


State 


I  I  I  I  I 
ZIP  Coda 


Art  you  ■  U.S.  citizen? 

□  Yaa, !  am  a  U.S.  ottien. 

□  No,  but  I  am  an  ettgfeie  noncrtzen. 
(See  the  instructor*  on  papa  2.) 

IAI   I  I   I   I  I   I   I   I  I 

Q  No,  neater  of  the  above. 

CSaa  the  k*tnxtom  on  papa  2.) 

Aa  of  today,  am  you  memed? 
(Check  onty  one  box.) 

Q  I  am  not  marrtad.  (I  am  ting*. 
1.  or  widowed.) 


I.  What  nor  m  you  ba  m  ooftege  to  1091-927 
(Cfwek  onfy  or*  box.) 

i  □  lit  (n*wpr9*to*iy*mnd9doo*Q*) 

t  □  lot  (pr*vto*fy  timo** coAepe; 

'□2nd 

i  □  5th  or  mora  undarQraduata 
?  Q  ftret  year  groftgtaproroaelonal 


Q  I  am  marrtad. 
□  I  am  aaparatad  rrom  my  apouaa. 


(hi.  n.irl  m  ki  ■  nli  all  .*■  *  * 
ovyorra  ■  dsotwuti  oegreej 

•  □  Continuing  praduata  or  prcfeeelontJ 

10.  WH  you  have  your  ftrat  0achetor*i  degree 
baforaJufy  1.1001? 

□  Yaa      □  No 


TyoueTewenK^eeTtoe^p^W 
and  m  out  tha  QUAY  and  tha  WHfTt  aroai  on  tha  roil  of  the  term. 
(SWp  quoetfona  1 2  through  1 5.) 

H  you  anawarad  "No*  to  ovary  part  of  quaatton  1 1 .  and  you  art; 
a  Unmamad  now  (atnoJa,  drvoroed,  aaparatad.  or  widowed)  and 

wW  ba  an  urtoeroVadutte  atudant  in  1991  -92,  entwer  quaatton 

12.  (SWp  question  15.) 

a  Marrtad  now  or  wW  ba  a  greduate/profeeetonai  atudentin 
1901-92.  amwar  quaatton  15.  (SWp  queettone  1 2  trough  14a.) 


Section  B:  Studant  Status 

11.  a.  Wara  you  bom  baton)  January  1,  19687 
b.  Art  you  a  vataran  ol  m«  U.S.  Armad  Forott? 
C.  Art  you  a  ward  of  ma  court  or  art  both  your  pe/errtadeed? 
d,  Do  you  nave  legal  dependenta  {otiw  tnmn  a  apevae)  that 
fi\  me  datWffon  in  ma  inttructtone  on  paga  3? 


Yaa 

□ 

Q 
□ 


a  a 


[  unmarried  Undor|rodnoto  Studanta  Only^ 


> 


K  you  anawarad  "too"  to  either  yaar  in  Quaatton  1 2,  go  to  Sax*  nC.  and  M  out  tha  GOLD  and 
ma  WHTTB  treat  on  the  reti  of  the  form.  (SWp  quetttone  I3mrcx^h  15.) 


12.  Did  your  paranta  claim  you  aa 
an  rncoma  tax  exemption?  Yaa  No  | 

...mieai?  a  a 

...  m  10007    Q    Q  V   N  y00  ■ntwered"No"  to  bom  yaara  in  quaatton  12,  antwar  quaatton  1 3  betow 

13.  Oaglnntno  wtth  tha  1007-01  acnoof  yaar,  you  fltal  recer/ed  Fadarai  atudam  aid...(Cftoc*  onfy  om  box;  a.  p,  c,  P.  or  e.  See  instruction*  on  papa  JJ 
0.  □  tott*l967-Machoo<  b.  □  lnthei9M^iCbool   C.  □  in  tha  1909*00  achool   d.  □  in  tha  1 900-91  achoo)    a.  □  to  r»eKher  a,  b.  c,  or  d. 


yaar.  (Antwar  14a 
betow,  SWp  14b. 
I4c,i4d,andi4e.) 

4- 

14a.  Did  you  have  total 
reeourcee  ol  14.000 
ormora.notinohJding 
par»mr  aupport 

Yaa  No 
...m  10057  □  □ 

...miooi?  □  □ 


year.  ( Antwar  14b 
below.  SWp  14a. 
14c,  I4d.and  14a.) 

4> 

14b.  Did  you  havt  total 
reeourcee  of  $4,000 
or  mora,  not  including 
parentr  aupport 


yaar.  (Antwar  14c 
batow.  SWp  14a. 
14b,  I4d.andi4a  ) 

4- 

14c.  Did  you  have  total 
raaourcaa  of  04.000 
or  mora,  not  tociudinp 
paranta"  aupaort 


yaar  (Antwar  14d 
batow.  SWp  14a, 

14b,  14c,  and  14a.) 

4- 

14d.  Dtd  you  hava  total 
raaourcaa  of  04.000 
or  mora,  not  including 
paranta'  aupport 


Yaa    No  Yaa    No  Yaa  No 

...In  10067    □     □         ...  In  10077    □     □         ...tnl0M7    □  □ 

...m  19077  a  a     ...m  torn  a  a       100*7  a  □ 

a  H  you  anawarad  "NoM  to  armor  year  m  quaatton  1 4a.  1 4b,  14c.  t4d.of  1 4a.  go  to  Section  C  and  fW  out  the  GOLD  and  tha  WHTTE  araaa  on  tha  rati  of  the  term 
a  II  you  aniweredMYeoM  to  both  yeara  in  quaatton  14a,  14b,  i4c,i4d.or  14a,  gotoSecttonCaridMoutmeQM 


(Antwar  14a  batow. 

SWpi4e.i4b.  14c, 
and  I4d.) 

4- 

14a.  Did  you  hava  total 
raaourcaa  of  $4,000 
or  mora,  not  tadudtng 
paranta1  aupport 

Yaa  No 

...m  19007  a  a 

...tn  10907    Q  □ 


Jiarrle^^i^^raduata^ 


15.  Win  your  partnti  claim  you  aa  an 

income  tax  exemption  in  1991 7 
ED  FORM  255 


Yaa 

□ 


NO  , 

□  I 


M  you  anawarad  "YaoM  to  quaatton  1 5,  go  to  SacttonC  and  Moulthe  OOU>  and  tha  WHTTC  araaa 
on  the  ratt  of  the  form 

rl  you  answtftjd  "No"  to  qumtton  1 5.  go  to  Section  C  and  fiH  out  th«  QftAY  and  the  WHTTC  areaa  on 
me  real  ot  the  form 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION 

Section  F:  1990  expenses 

33   '  »-t  -uK?.  n.  .i*vi  it"M             -k\  paifl  h>  •  stance 

! 

  1  «• 

34a              .-v..  •;         ■  . 

■  .•  ■•  r.»  l  «  icr  .  ■ 

34b    4        *ii           ■•■  •  ■  V*' 

i 

*.U  '"..••V'-V^ 

Section  G:  Asset  Information 


II  you  «r*  completing  Ihli  p«g*.  you  mull  f ilf 
Out  !!>•  itudon!  {$  tpouM)  column  b*fo* 


STUDENT  (&  SPOUSE) 


Section  H;  Your  veterans  educational  benefits  per  month  (for  the  student  only) 

(11  you     compiling  (hit  ptgt,  you  mutt  quotltcn  42  H  you  tro  Expecttd  Amount 

filling  oul  tht  GRAY  ind  tht  WHITE  irMi.  you  muit  all o  iritwtr  quoitfon  43  )  jU(y  1         JhfOugh  Juno  30  1992 

42         .o'h  4  *  "k-»jn'<:e',i>  t  .i-cat-orifl  A^ssiarvru  P-og  a"">  t*«p'iis         42a.  A-io^n'  p«'  ^ctr  $    00  a  "*y«f- 

42b.   Ni.^bC  Ol  mcMhj  i     |     |  iionirs 



Section  I:  Expected  1991  taxable  and  nontaxable  Income  and  benefits 

*oi.  tnunt  <»•<-•  '''t»  >w.'*iCt'Oo$  'o>  >ncom$  ana  hnos  that  you  &fx>uid  exclude  from  Quesivw  45  through  40  ' 

II  you  «ro  computing  Ihli  p*g*.  you  mull  nil 
out  tho  *tu(5tnt  1 4  ipouM)  column  tetow. 

STUDENT  {&  SPOUSE) 


45 

46  w 

47 

4B 

49  r. 


44.  An?  /o„  o"  9  tfoij'  iixxjso 


-*   VOS    1  -  Ou' t'  If  "WS" 
0'  tN*  r.O^'tr 


S>4  ' 


45.  «  OC 

46  J  00 

47  5  00 

48  \  0O 

49  ?  OC 


.  .v  »..!...  •  .  .  ..  .  hk.  c.it.O'  Ho<  »ecV  youi  «poiicaJ.on  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  SECTION  E 
Mail  the  application  lo  » i»f3i»'.n  sii.rti»«M  A rt  P-oqM"*  PO  Ko«  MU"  P-  -v*-*^  N.-RS4- 
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Stctton  E:  Cclltfla  Ratoaaa  and  Cartlfteatlon 

29.  WiMMOO«tgMl)doyQuplv)(oooiomi99l>02? 


atb. 

2tc. 


Do  you  gcvt  tne  U  S  Depanmeni  Education 

P#fmi| HOT"  to  itod  intorrr*l<On  >rooi  ttvt  <Of m  to 

30t,  The  hninoai  *>0    30b.  Th#  college  is)  ytxi 
egenoes  if'  your  namftd  m  29  (or  <H 

Sun?  representative!? 


□  Yei 
J  No 


J  No 


31 .   J  Cnec*  in*  bo»  yon  give  Selective  Sennce  p*"ymm>op 
to  feguit' you  .See  in$nxrr<cwi  onpsgo  6  > 


Dept  o<  Ed  UM  Oniy 

/O0  /Vtf         >f  Wi»  00»  I       I     I     I     I     1     I  I 


32.  Raadandalgn 

CortHICttlon:  Am  oi  tri*  inlormatron  on  Ifcs  form  ana  me  Soppfemeniai  information 
page  ii  competed,  it  irue  and  comp»et*  to  me  best  o'  my  Knowledge  it  asmkj  by 
authorized ottoai  i ag-ee  to g»*e  pf oot of  the  rn«oin<nt>or>  thai  i  tia vo grv«n on  tmt  to-*'" 
and  il*  Supplemental  inlofmaiten  page  *  competed  i  rem*  that  this  pioot  miy 
h  .KKJe  a  copy  oimyU  S  .State  of  toca'  income  ku  return  laiso'ea^etnatnidonot 
g/ve  proof  when  atked.  fn*  it  udent  may  oe  denm<j 

Cvory  ghslng  Information  on  tnia  form  mutt  *lo,n  oeiow.  n  you  don't 
thjn  this  form.  H  wHt  be  returned  unprocessed. 


1  Student 

2  Student1!  epoyte 


|?^^^**ul'n'yfct'>1i0>1tf**,f'^xl'WM*< 
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s«jn  this  io«'>  ll  foo  Iweo  omihe  COLO  andmeWMTTE 
areas  ai  leasr  one  of  your  parents  must  also  sgn  t'us  form 
Everyone  inning  tht*  form  is  certifying  that  all  informa- 
tion on  the  form  It  correct  ana  fha'  th©y  are  wifong  to 
provide  documents  to  prove  that  the  mfcmauon  is  correct 
Such  documents  may  .nciuoe  U  5  ,  Staie  or  locat  la*  re 
turns  Any  AFSA  oatec  Or  '&c6«ved  before  Jnnuary  i  199* 
w'1  be  relumed  unprocessea 

Sending  In  Your  Form 

Double-  .Jiec*.  yo*r  forrn  to  rr3Kt  sure  :  »s  compete  and  accu'aie 
De  su»p  i  'us  ih*«  ".ecessa/v  sKjnaiures 

Put  \r^t  *of"'  tno  envelope  prtwKHxl  in  this  bookie!  Do»* !  senC 
"^nex  Don*  put  testers,  ta*  *orrns.  wo?Ksheets  or  any  extra 
material*  •<  tho  envelope  They  wtlt  be  destroyed. 


SoettonF:  Your  (ft  your  tpouao'e)  1M0  expeneee 

Pout  jeeveenyottheeeQueetV>motenlti  tfa^ueetioodJooen't 
eppJy  to  you,  write  in  "0." 

33.  Medtcei  and  dentet  expenses  hi  1M0  not  peid  ey  ineuf  • 
•nee.  Write  in  the  amount  of  money  that  you  (art  your 
spouse)  peid  In  1990  tor  medical  and  dental  ■xperree* 
(include  insurance  premiums)  Dont  rridude  amounts  orrv- 
©red  by  insurance  m  self  employed  hearth  deductions  from 
Form  1040-fine  26.  U  you  (and  your  spouse)  itemised 
deductions  on  your  1990  U  S  income  tax  return,  vmte  m  t» 
amounl  from  Form  1040.  Schedule  A,  fine  1 
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Seclion  G:  Your  {&  your  tpouse's)  assets 

Don't  leavo  any  ol  these  questions  blank  II  a  question  rt',*?sn't 
apply  to  you.  writo  in  "0 ' 

YCn..  «V«T  f}wf>  •»«or<r>4'      .IDO  /  »r  ,»   ■  ^if>  .',i>  s1  .rr>' . 

•*  St<' ?'»  fi    i'  yOu  .l'n  "C  0'  %ei»fi'.VM!         (Ow  n'"'"  *v>-- 

m»»ifs  4- !•  I'lt-'1      l  y  -..  nr«i  *    ,-*{*-'-- .|w  I-   ■  •  -ft- 


don  i  itiolurte 


•  you  or  your  spouse  has  been  dependent  on  pubic  assis- 
tance w  on  the  income  ot  another  family  member,  but  us 
no  longer  receiving  that  income,  or  you  or  yOyr  spouse  is 
receiving  pubbc  assistance  because  ot  dependent  chil- 
dren >n  me  home1  and 

•  you  or  your  spouse  &  unemployed  or  underemployed  and 
is  experiencing  difficulty  -r  obtaining  or  upgrading  em 
pioyment. 

"Unemployed"  moans  not  wo>*  ng  m»s  week  out  being  ov.-ii 
able  lor  won*   Tg  qua'  'y  you  or  your  spouse  must  have 
made  spocilic  ehons  to  ge'  a  ;ob  eometirru  dunng  the  <ast 
lour  weeks 

"Underemployed"  means  wo'*'ng  part  t»r»e  ev  ?n  though  you 
want  of  you'  spouse  wants  tu-  !n*ie  empioymen?  It  raters  to 
a  condition  wnore  wo'*  >s  &iac*  0'  only  pari  limu  won\  is 
available 

CnecK  "No"  it  ntiitne'  yc  w  you'  spouse  meets  all  o'  the 
descriptions  muntfoni»o  rioovu 

Home,  it  you.  and  ot  you-  spoj^eiowr,  anomo.wnte  »n  now 
rnycMhenomeiswoMi'  use  ttiy  pnce  youcouki  reasonably 
expect  tt»  receive  *o'  wo  -gme ■»  .t  «vem  on  sale  today  Don't 
,isq  .issnssod  •n'ic'oo  or  :a>ed  vaiuO  A'ho'i'e*  includes  a 
•"o^se  ««ut,.ip  hpn\«  cor  ci«*^'f<»u  ".  etc  Hero's.  w'Hu  in 


T'w  wito  ii  io*  ffuC  y':u  a^oo' you' spouse*  »i«e 'j" 
:»-.<?  'iomo  .neiudinj  'ne  o'nsoft  moMQngo  and  njiateo  orb's 
,j*  -.he  homo  £\V7  tncnid*  mt&rust  <hte  i  Gnec*  with  me 
^ongngy  company    yju  oon'!  Kno* 

39  Other  real  estate  and  investments,  n  you  lancor  you' 
specie.  ow^  otN„v  'eai  estate  .*"C/ud"ip/  'vntal  prope'ty 
,v*i  satfvifl  j/  5i/i»mpr  nom^sjor  '»dve  my  »  -i  *n"ts  wto 
r«  r  ow  fujcMMfcy/re  worth  today  investment  ldudetrusi 
t...ncis  ~v.->r»*»y  r-iarvet  r.inds  "luiua'  tunds  ce'titicates  ot 
iopc«.:  r«?c)c*s.oor>d<:  otriftrsucu'ities  inetnnmemar'd  a^o 

n   un"arls  .n<;lyfl.nj  -TV'tpapec  n*\y  commodities 

■  yt^  i,,t,  .^rvj  «;t'at»Tr  I'l'l  l't  «*r 

*  ^f"  w-M1  »- *v?w  i\»cr        afKt  o'  yo«r  spouse  owe  o" 

,v*  ,j-  .«n  o<ltdU-  ,W>  -»»'!fmon{5 

40  Business  and  farm    1  r>   aniJ     ,<i«'  ?it>ou3e  nvsr  a 

tx.s  rw'S^  IV  »a  »'    A»-'t»  ^  'X'W  ''VjCf1  B1*  ^O'1'' 

today        -***  ^  *'         t>  'd  ^,1*1  n»ao}>i^F"v 

.(I-  <KK  l».  HO'  '  r.riude  "H« 

{.ii.H      fr*L.  «c  .d't.t1  ^"»J  J»'0I  SHU       J'M  "  ■  JCit»Sf*On 


•v*  !v  '  a'  a' t " 


••a1 


.  •■  -  !•  n  .s'r..s-.  -ito  ■■■  'n*'*  ao'*1 


'  •*  'ota  ,;m..»'  a^o  loot 
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Soctloti  H:  Your  1991  -92  vKmm  educations)  benefits 
ptf  month  (for  the  student  only) 

42.  Your  veterane  Dependent!  Educational  Aoaf  stance  Pro- 
Own  benefits. 

42a.  Write  in  the  amount  of  veterans  Depei>dents  Educationat 
Assistance  Program  (Chapter  3b)  benefits  that  you  expect 
to  get  per  month  from  Jury  1.  1991  through  June  30, 
1992.  Don't  include  Death  Pension,  or  Dependency  a 
Indemnity  Compensation  (DlC). 

42b.  Write  in  the  number  ot  months  from  Jury  1, 1991  through 
June  30, 1992  thai  you  expect  to  gel  those  benefits 

43.  Your  Veterans  Cortrttxrtofy  Beneftte  (VEAP). 

43a.  Write  in  the  amount  of  Veteran*  Contributory  Benefits 
(Chapter  32)  thai  you  expect  to  get  per  month  from  July  1, 
1991  through  June  30, 1992.  (tnckxk  both  th»  Govern- 
moot  and  sJvdtnt  portions  )  DonlJnetudo  Death  Pension, 
or  Dependency  &  Indemnity  Compensation  (DlC). 

43b.  Write  in  Ihe  number  of  months  from  July  1,1991  through 
June  30,  1992  that  you  expect  to  get  those  benefits. 


Section  I:  Your  parents'  exported  1991  taxable  and 
nontaxable  Income  and  benefits 

How  to  figure  expected  amounts 

This  section  asks  about  income  and  benefits  that  your  parents 
expect  to  get.  II  your  parent  is  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed, 
don't  include  information  about  the  other  parent.  Answer  these 
questions  as  accurately  as  you  can.  H  a  question  doesnl  apply,  or 
your  parents  dont  expect  to  get  any  income  or  benefits  from  that 
source,  wnte  in  "0  ■ 

44.  Check  "Yes"  it  either  of  your  parents  tfor  whom  you  are 
providing  information)  15  currently  certified  as  a  "DtaJoeeted 
Worker"  (see  page  10)  by  the  appropriate  State  agency 

If  you  checked  'Yes.'  you  may  be  asked  to  document  your 
parent's  status  as  a  dislocated  worker. 

Chock  "No"  if  neither  of  your  parents  Is  certified  as  a  dislo- 
cated worker.  Skip  to  question  44  in  the  Student  (&  Spouse) 

column. 

Important:  Seethe  table  on  page  3  for  the  kinds  of  Income  end 
taxes  to  leave  out  of  Section  I. 

45.  and  48.  1991  income  earned  from  work.  Include  wages, 
saianes.  and  tips.  See  Important  note  above 

47.  1991  otfwr  taxable  income.  Write  in  the  lotal  amount  of 
other  taxable  income  that  your  parents  will  report  on  their 
1991  IRS  Form  1040.  1040A.  or  1040EZ.  include  interest 
and  dividend  income  and  any  other  taxable  income.  Dont 
include  any  unemployment  compensation  or  any  income  that 
you  reported  in  questions  45  and  46 


4a.  1991  U3.  Income  tax  to  be  paid.  Write  in  the  amount  of 
income  taxes  that  your  patents  expect  to  payrnl99i.  Make 
sure  this  amount  doesnl  include  any  PICA,  self -employment, 
or  other  taxea. 

49.  1991  nontaxable  Income  and  benefits.  These  are  the 
same  types  of  Income  and  benefits  that  were  asked  for  In 
questions  28a,  28b.  28c.  and  28d. 


Section  1:  Your  (ft  your  spouse's)  exported  1991  tax- 
able and  nontaxable  Income  and  benefits 

How  to  figure  expected  amounts 

This  section  asks  about  income  and  benefits  thai  you  (and  your 
spouse)  expect  toget  It  you  are  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed, 
dont  include  information  about  your  spouse  Answer  ihese  ques- 
tions as  accurately  as  you  can  If  a  question  doesn't  apply  to  you, 
or  it  you  don't  expect  to  gel  any  income  or  benefits  from  that  source, 
write  in  "0 " 

44.  Check  "Yes"  1/ you  or  your  spouse  is  currently  certified  as  a 
"Dislocated  Worker"  (see  page  1 0)  by  the  appropriate  Slate 
agency 

If  you  checked  "Yes  *  you  may  oe  asked  to  document  you' 
status  (or  thai  0'  your  spouse)  as  a  dislocated  worker 

Chock  "No"  if  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  is  certified  as  a 
dislocated  worker.  Skip  the  rest  of  this  section. 

Important:  See  the  table  on  page  6  for  the  kinds  of  Income  and 
taxes  to  leave  out  of  Section  1. 

45.  and  46.  1991  Income  earned  from  work,  include  wages, 
salaries,  and  tips  See  Important  note  above 

47.  1991  other  taxable  Income.  Write  in  the  tola)  amount  of 
other  taxable  income  that  you  (and  your  spouse)  will  report  on 
your  1991  IRS  Form  1040,  1040A.  or  1040EZ  include 
interest  and  dividend  income  and  any  other  taxable  income 
Dont  inciude  any  unemploymenl  compensation  or  any  in- 
come that  you  reported  in  questions  45  and  46 

48.  1991  U.S.  income  tax  to  be  paid.  Write  m  the  amount  of 
income  taxes  that  you  and  your  spouse  expect  to  pay  m  1 99 ' 
Make  sure  this  amount  doesn't  include  any  RCA.  self-em 
payment,  or  other  taxes 

49.  1 991  nontaxable  Income  end  benefit  1.  These  are  the  same 
lypes  of  income  and  benelils  lhai  were  asked  lor  in  questions 
28a.  26b.  26c.  and  28d 

Sending  In  Your  Form 

Double-check  your  (orm  10  make  sure  n  is  complete  anO  accurate 
Be  sure  it  has  the  necessary  signatures 

Put  the  lorm  m  the  envelope  provided  m  ihis  booklet  Do'i't  send 
money  Don't  put  letteiS.  lax  forms,  worksheets,  or  any  extra 
Tiatonais  m  the  envelope  They  will  be  destroyed. 
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'^prr  i.il  Insliui  Imn'i  [>i»lmil»uns 


Dtefecaied  Werter  >  To  be  considered  a  dislocated  worker,  you 
mustbecunenttycerffliedasoneby  a  State  agency  such  as  your 
local  Emptoymtfl!  Service  or  Job  Service.  This  certification  is  dona 
m  accordance  with  True  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  A 
dislocated  worker  generally  means  a  parson  who* 

•  has  been  terminated  or  fax3-oH  or  has  received  a  no  I  tee  of 
termination  or  lay-off, 

•  has  bean  terminated  or  received  a  none*  ot  termination  as 
a  r«5uti  of  pafmanant  closurt  ot  a  plant  or  othsr  lacilrty .  or 

•  was  self-employed  (including  farmers)  but  is  now  unem- 
ployed because  of  poor  economic  conditions  In  Ihe  com- 
munity or  a  natural  disaster 

Foreign  Tax  Return  ■  H  you  and  your  spouse,  or  your  parents, 
won't  be  Wing  a  U.S.  income  tax  return  m  1990  (for  example. 
Puerto  R>can  tax  filers),  follow  the  instructions  below. 

•  In  question  23.  check  the  box  "completed  1 990  IRS  Form 
1040'  01  a  foreign  rax  return  has  been  filed),  or  'estimated 
1990  IRS  Form  1040'  (if  a  foreign  tax  return  will  be  filed). 

■  use  the  inlormatun  from  that  tax  return  to  fill  out  lhir  form. 

•  convert  ail  hg u res  to  U  S  dollars,  using  the  exchange  rate 
that  is  m  effect  today.  and 

•  Ml  out  the  Supplemental  information  (Sections  F- 1\ 

Legal  Guardian  -  A  lega'  guardian  is  a  person  who  a  court  nas 

•  appointed  to  be  your  legal  guardian  and  this  legal  relation- 
ship will  continue  aMer  June  30.  1992.  and 

•  directed  10  support  you  wnh  his  or  her  own  financial 
resources. 

Netivo  American  -  tf  y  ou  are  a  Native  American,  report  the  amount 
of  income  and  assets  over  $2,000  per  individual  payment  that  you 
and  your  spouse  or  your  parents  received  m  1990  Ifom  the  Per 
Capita  Ad  or  the  Drstnbuhon  of  Judgment  Funds  Act  It  $2,000  o' 
less  per  individual  payment  was  received  from  either  of  these  Acts, 
don't  report  n.  Don't  report  funds  received  as  an  award  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  or  the  Maine  Indian  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  Also,  donl  report  any  assets  received  from  I  he 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 


Addition, ii  Information  On  I  he  F  eiJouil 
Student  I  m.incul  Aul  Pm,jf,rms 


How  Long  Dots  It  Take  To  Compttte  Tftlt  Application? 

tt  takes  approximately  40  minutes  to  one  hour  and  30  minutes  to 
compete  this  application.  This  includes  the  time  lor  reviewing  the 
instructions  and  form,  gathenng  and  maintaining  the  necessary 
information  and  completing  the  form. 

Send  your  comments  regarding  ihe  time  "t  takes  to  complete  this 
form  or  any  other  aspects  ol  the  application  including  suggestions 
tor  reducing  this  burden  to  U  S.  Department!  Educaron.  In  lorm  a- 
t»or  Management  and  Compliance  Division.  Washington.  D  C 
2O202-4651 .  or  to  the  0%e  of  Management  and  Budget,  Paper- 
work Reduction  Project  1 840  01 10.  Washington.  D  C.  205Q3 

Do  All  Schools  Takt  Part  In  The  Federal  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Programs? 

No  More  than  8  600  schools  do  lane  part  m  one  or  more  of  them 
Contact  your  school's  financial  aid  administrator  to  find  out  winch 
Federal  programs  your  school  participates  m 


Where  Can  I  Get  Mora  Information  On  Federal  Student 
Financial  AM? 

This  booWet  gives  you  only  a  brief  s  um  mary  of  the  stucam  financial 
aid  programs  offered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Each 
student  financial  a*d  program  has  its  own  special  features  and 
procedures.  You  can  get  more  information  from  the  booklet:  The 
Student  Guide :  Financial  Aid  from  the  U.S.  Department  ot 
Education  -  G*enta,  Loans,  and  Work-Study  1991*2.  To  get 
a  free  copy,  write  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Center 
P.O.  Box  64 
Washington.  D.C  20044 

What  Happens  After  I  Mall  In  My  Form? 

Within  four  to  Six  week*  after  you  mail  in  your  form,  the  U  S 
Department  of  Education  will  sand  you  a  Student  Aid  Report 
(SAR).  On  the  SAR  will  be  either  a  request  for  further  information 
or  numbers  called  a  Pen  Qrant  Index  (PGI)  and  a  Family  Con- 
tribution (FC)  We  use  formulas  established  by  law  to  figure  these 
numbers  from  the  information  you  give  us.  Your  school  or  the  U  S 
Department  of  Education  may  ask  you  to  prove  that  the  information 
you  give  on  your  application  is  true. 

What  la  My  Pott  Qrant  Index  (PGI)? 

The  PGl  is  a  number  thai  tells  whether  you  may  be  ftbte  to  get  a  Pel' 
Grant,  tf  you  are  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant,  your  school  will  use  this 
number  to  determine  the  amount  ot  your  award.  Even  it  you  donl 
qualify  for  a  Pelt  Grant,  you  may  still  quality  for  one  or  more  of  the 
other  Federal  programs  Be  sure  to  ask  your  financial  aid  admin- 
istrator it  your  school  needs  any  additional  information  from  you  for 
these  other  programs. 

Whit  la  My  Family  Contribution  (FC)? 

The  FC  is  a  number  that  helps  your  financial  aid  administrator 
determine  it  you  are  able  to  get  one  of  the  several  available  forms 
of  assistance  These  mdude  Stafford  Loan.  SEOG.  CWS.  and 
Portons  Loan.  Your  school  will  use  this  number  to  determine  the 
amount  of  your  grant,  loan  or  work-study  award. 

What  Happens  If  1  Don't  Get  A  SAR  Or  I  Need  Another 
Copy  Of  My  SAR? 

If  you  don't  get  a  SAR  within  four  to  six  weeks,  or  you  need  another 
copy  of  your  SAR.  write  to 

Federal  Student  Aid  Programs 
P.O  Box  6904 
Princeton.  NJ  08641 

Grve  your  name,  address,  social  security  number,  and  date  of  birth 
Be  sure  to  ask  lor  anolher  copy  of  your  1991-92  SAR  If  your 
address  has  changed  since  you  sent  in  your  application,  be  sure  to 
grve  us  both  your  old  and  your  new  address  Be  sure  lo  sign  your 
tetter 

What  If  My  Situation  Changea? 

■  QuesttonsH.  15.18. 19,20,and2t  askyoutor'avepro,  i»ons 
tor  the  upcoming  year  If  your  answers  to  ■>■  se  questions 
change,  waft  until  you  receive  your  SAR  and  then  see  your 
financial  aid  administrator 

•  Tlie  income  and  expenses  information  that  you  give  mu*i  no 
accurate.  They  must  match  what  is  or  *m  be  on  your  1990 
income  Ian  forms  If  your  financial  situation  has  recently 
changed  contact  your  financial  aid  administrator 
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INFORMATION  ON  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  AND  USE  OF  YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1 974  requires  that  each  Federal  agency  that  asks  for  your  social  security  number  or  other  Informa- 
tion must  tell  you  the  following: 

1.  Its  legal  right  to  ask  for  the  intomnatton  and  whether  the  law  says  you  must  give  it. 

2.  What  purpose  the  agency  has  In  asking  for  It  and  how  It  will  be  usad. 

3.  WriatcouW  happen  r?  you  do  not  give  It. 

You  mutt  grve  your  social  security  number  (SSN)  to  apply  for  Federal  student  financial  aid.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  legal  right  under  the  TWe  IV  programs  to  require  that  you  provide  us  with  your  social  security  number  is  based 
on  Sections  464<a)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  The  SSN  is  used  under  the  Pell  Gram, 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Oram,  and  College  Work- Study  programs  In  recording  Information  about  your 
college  attendance  and  progress,  and  m  making  sure  that  you  have  received  your  money.  The  SSN  Is  also  used  under  the 
Stafford  Loan  and  Perkins  Loan  programs  to  Identify  tfwappHcatrt  to  deters 
servicing  and  collecting  of  the  loans. 

If  you  are  applying  for  Federal  student  aid  only,  you  must  fli  out  everything  except  questions  29, 30,  and  31.  If  you  skip 
question  30  we  will  count  your  answer  as  "No-  for  bompanioftr^OAiestion.lfyoua/eappr/ing  for  a  Pell  Gram  only,  you 
cc*  skip  question  5, 36  and  43.  77 

Th«aMi/^  to  reo^jestaH  other  ta^^  474 
475, 476, 477, 479,  and  460  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  This  Information  is  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  Federal  student  aid  for  which  you  may  be  quaked. 

The  information  which  you  supplied  may  be  disclosed  to  third  parties  that  the  Department  has  authorized  to  assist  in 
administering  Federal  student  aid  programs.  This  disclosure  may  include  private  firms  that  the  Department  contracts  with 
for  the  purpose  of  collating,  analyzing,  totalling  or  reflrityracorrJt  in  tto 

under  the  Privacy  Act.  This  may  aiso  be  accornpished  through  computer  matching  programs  sifch  as  the  ones  currently 
conducted  with  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  Immigration  and  NeturaHzattor  Service. 

Wewillprovtdeyourname.adoVese.ea^sec^ 

and  State  of  le*d)  residence  to  the  college's)  that  you  lift  in  oueatta  29a.  29b,  art 

check  "No"  in  question  30b.  This  irrtorrnation  wi  aiso  go  to  the  state  agencies  In  your  State  of  legal  residence  to  heto 
coordinate  State  financial  aid  pfc^rwmwfth  Federal  student  We  wfflprovkfe  calculations  and  determination 

of  eHgtoHrty  to  the  agency  with  which  you  fftedastudemaJdapplicalion.oranom^ 
so.  That  agency  may  also  reieaaeirTtorrnito  received  f 

kan  guarantee  agencies  that  you  redesignated  to  receive  inftwmetlon.  AJso,  we  may  send  information  to  rnernbersof 
Conc^essifycuaskthamtohelpyouw^  Hyourparentsttyourspouseprovic^^ 
on  the  form  they  may  also  request  to  see  ail  the  irrkxmation  on  the  application. 

If  the  Federal  government,  the  Department,  or  an  emptoyue  of  the  Department  is  Involved  in  litigation,  we  may  send 
in  formation  to  the  DepArtmeffl  of  Jus 

other  conditions  are  met.  The  information  may  also  be  made  avaiiabie  to  Federal  agencies  which  have  the  authority  to 
subpoena  other  Federal  agencies1  records.  In  addition,  we  may  send  your  information  to  a  foreign,  Federal.  State  orlocal 
enforcement  agency  If  the  infofmation  that  you  pjbmrtted  indicates  a  violation  or  potential  violation  of  law,  for  which  mat 
agency  has  jurisdiction  for  investigation  or  prosecution.  FinaWy.  we  may  send  mformatlon  regarding  a  claim  which  is 
determined  to  be  vahd  and  overdue  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency.  This  information  includes  identifiers  from  the  record, 
the  amount,  status  and  history  of  the  oWm  and  the  program  under  which  the  claims  arose. 


Remember,  we  must  receive 
your  application  by 
May  1,1992. 
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Senator  Pell.  I  would  ask  the  same  question  of  Dr.  Rosser  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  students  career  choices,  college  choices,  and  how 
much  the  complexity  of  the  form  discourages  them  from  applying.  I 
was  struck  with  what  Dr.  Smith  said  about  certain  groups  in  the 
United  States  not  wanting  to  borrow.  I  remember  in  New  England 
we  used  to  have  a  real  prejudice  against  borrowing,  and  our  whole 
economy  is  now  built  on  a  borrow,  borrow,  borrow  system,  and  we 
are  suffering  for  that  at  this  very  moment. 

Dr.  Rosser. 

Mr.  Rosser.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion and  the  amount  of  loans  one  must  take  out  is  certainly  dis- 
couraging to  students,  for  example,  who  do  want  to  go  into  teach- 
ing or  into  some  job,  which  is  absolutely  critical  to  the  future  of 
society;  but  yet,  as  we  talked  about  Michelle,  $17,000  in  loans,  and 
her  entering  job  salary  is  going  to  be  $21,000.  So  that  is  a  problem. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the  loan  itself  and  the  system 
we  have  to  pay  back  this  loan,  in  other  words,  a  fixed  number  of 
payments  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  this  is  clearly  discouraging 
many  students  and  many  people  because  they  are  just  worried 
about  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  this  off  with 
their  jobs,  not  only  their  first  year,  but  their  first  10  years. 

We  have  got  to  find  better  ways  to  enable  students  to  pay  these 
loans  off  over  a  period  of  years,  and  according  to  the  income  they 
are  making  at  a  particular  time. 

Senator  Pell.  I'd  ask  the  same  question  of  Ms.  Fuller. 

Ms.  Fuller.  I  have  to  agree  with  the  other  two  gentlemen.  I 
think  that  there  is  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  families  to 
borrow.  In  California  we  deal  with  quite  a  variety  of  students,  and 
many  families  have  never  had  the  experience  of  borrowing  before; 
this  is  the  first  time  they  have  found  themselves  in  debt. 

The  complicated  financial  aid  forms— California  also  has  a  State 
grant  program  where  students  complete  a  State  grant  application 
for  additional  aid,  and  then  if  they  are  interested  in  applying  fur 
loans  they  are  required  to  fill  out  additional  loan  applications. 

The  student  is  ultimately  confused  as  to  what  they  have  as  far  as 
financial  aid.  I  think  probably  in  the  last  two  to  3  years,  we  have 
gotten  the  point  across  of  the  distinction  between  this  is  a  grant, 
this  is  work,  and  this  is  a  loan.  But  we  have  a  lot  more  work  to  do 
as  far  as  having  that  family  and  that  student  understand  what 
their  responsibilities  are  to  those  aid  programs. 

The  other  problem  that  we  run  into  in  California  particularly  is 
the  language  issue.  We  have  such  a  diverse  population  there.  We 
find  many  families  have  a  difficult  time  understanding  the  forms 
and  understanding  how  to  complete  those  applications. 

Senator  Pell.  And  what  percentage  of  your  students  have  Eng- 
lish as  their  basic  language? 

Ms.  Fuller.  Probably  the  majority  of  them,  but  we  have  such  a 
high  minority  population,  over  40  percent,  a  large  portion  of  Asian 
students,  a  large  portion  of  Hispanic;  that  together  is  a  problem 
with  the  families  understanding. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  will  turn  now  to  my  ranking  minority  member,  Senator  Kasse- 
baum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  My  apologies,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Sdidman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
is  testifying  before  the  Banking  Committee,  so  I'm  trying  to  juggle 
both  of  these  hearings.  My  apologies,  particularly  to  the  witnesses 
on  the  first  panel.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  point,  having  missed 
the  testimony,  and  will  look  forward  to  reading  it. 

Thank  you  very  much.  , 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Wellstone. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Wellstone 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  too  apologize  to  the  panel— and  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  covering 
old  ground,  then  please,  panelists  tell  me,  or  you  tell  me. 

I  am  trying  to  get  used  to  all  these  committees  meeting  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  someone  who  has  been  a  teacher  for  all  these 
years  I  feel  like  I'm  cutting  classes;  I  just  feel  guilty.  I  can  t  figure 
out  how  I  can  be  at  this  class  and  that  class  when  they  meet  at  the 

^FknovTthat  part  of  what  we  have  been  talking  about  and  much 
of  the  attention  in  the  country  has  been  on  the  defaults  that  stu- 
dents suffer,  and  this  whole  question  of  emphasis  on  loans  as  op- 
posed to  grants.  And  from  having  spent  a  good  bit  of  time,  so  to 
speak,  out  there  with  people  through  a  campaign,  I  have  just  run 
into  all  sorts  of  personal  stories  that  really  make  the  statistics 
come  home— the  community  college  teachers  who  have  said,  Our 
students  are  exhausted;  they  just  can't  do  well.  We  hear  about  the 
students  who  sell  their  plasma  to  buy  textbooks  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  term.  We  have  run  into  a  lot  of  students  who  have  talked  about 

Teachers  tell  me  that  it  is  hard  to  offer  classes  too  late  in  the 
afternoon  because  students  are  at  one  of  the  two  minimum  wage 
jobs  they  are  working  at.  , 

So  I  guess  what  I  would  be  interested  in  is  whether  or  not  we 
could  focus  a  little  bit  on  not  so  much  the  burden  of  paying  back 
the  loans,  which  is  one  burden,  but  whether  you  could  describe  for 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  here  today  some  of  the  other  ways  in 
which  this  emphasis  on  loans  as  opposed  to  grants  has  really  affect- 
ed students  as  they  try  and  learn.  Could  we  get  some  sense  of  what 
you  see  at  the  institutions,  if  you  follow  the  thrust  of  this  question. 

Mr  Rosser.  I  think  what  you  have  is  just  an  increasing  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  families  and  students  when  they  see  this  gap 
between  what  they  have  available  in  terms  of  assets  and  what  the 
schools  cost.  I  think  it  is  becoming  an  absolute  nightmare  for  the 
American  public,  and  I  think  in  particular  for  the  American 
middle  class,  which  for  years  had  hopes  that  they  could  send  their 
kids  to  the  college  of  their  choice,  but  they  increasingly  see  this  is 
just  very,  very  difficult  to  do. 

We  somehow  have  got  to  begin  to  understand  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  terms  of  student  financial  aid  is  an  enormous  investment 
in  the  future  of  this  country,  and  stop  treating  it  almost  as  if  it  is  a 
handout  to  people,  but  begin  to  really  understand  that  the  more 
money  we  spend  on  education,  the  better  off  this  country  is  going 
to  be,  without  any  doubt  whatsoever. 
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We  all  know  the  payoff  of  the  GI  Bill,  but  yet  we  don't  acknowl- 
edge it  today  in  terms  of  how  we  think  about  student  financial  aid 
So  somehow  we  have  got  to  find  better  ways  for  people  to  do  this 
And  I  still  would  argue  that  in  the  long  run  we  are  going  to  have 
to  think  about  advancing  students  money  and  letting  them  pay  this 
back  over  the  25-year  period,  for  example,  just  as  you  do  a  mort- 
gage_,ini  thM  day  and  age,  and  again  subsidized  to  some  degree  bv 
the  Federal  Government  and  with  payments,  which  in  turn  are  re- 
lated to  their  ability  to  pay. 

«J nnnn«§nnnnnrie  is  thej*  kids  Wdu«tin8  after  4  years  with  a 
$20,000-$30,000  loan,  and  then  right  off  the  bat,  their  first  month 
out  of  college,  they  are  facing  a  $300,  $400,  or  $500  payment  a 
month  on  that  student  loan,  and  meanwhile  they  can't  deduct  it 
from  their  income  tax,  which  I  think  is  a  terrible  injustice  when 
you  think  that  you  can  deduct  your  65-foot  Hatteras  yacht,  vou  can 
deduct  your  ski  chalet  in  Vail,  etc. 

So  we  have  got  to  think  about  a  better  way  over  the  long  run  to 
really  give  people  the  amount  of  money  they  need  and  then  in  turn 
to  let  them  pay  back  in  a  reasonable  way  that  they  can  handle. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Just  to  add  to  the  question— I  reallv  appre 
ciate  the  answer  about  the  difficulty  of  paying  back  the  loans,  and 
the  other  thing  I  just  want  to  get  a  feel  for  as  a  matter  of,  if  you 
will,  the  public  record  is  above  and  beyond  that  difficulty  of  paying 
back  the  loans,  the  effect  that  this  has  on  the  students  while  they 
are  pursuing  their  education.  I  have  a  feeling  that  that  story  just 
has  not  gotten  out  to  the  people  in  this  country  like  it  should. 

Mr.  Smith.  To  add  to  what  Dr.  Rosser  said,  Senator  Pell  made  a 
comment  about  the  beginning  of  Federal  financial  programs  over  a 
decade  ago,  when  I  think  the  investment  philosophy  that  was  men- 
tioned was  much  more  to  the  fore  than  it  is  right  now,  rather  than 
the  personal  benefit  philosophy.  Both  are  still  true.  As  the  spread 
between  the  salary  for  college  graduates  and  high  school  graduates 
has  again  begun  to  increase,  people  do  see  it  as  an  investment  for 
themselves.  But  I  think  nationally,  it  is  an  investment,  and  the 
question  you  asked,  are  we  getting  the  most  out  of  the  investment 
not  only  in  dollars  but  in  time.  I  think  the  impact  is  multiple.  One, 
I  mentioned  before  you  came  in,  some  families  are  reluctant  to 
borrow  as  a  matter  of  culture;  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  done 
it.  Many  students  have  to  work,  and  that  work  has  a  lot  of  effects 
some  of  which  are  quite  subtle.  One  is  fatigue,  obviously;  that  is  up 
front.  A  second  one  is  that  they  take  courses,  and  maybe  even 
majors,  based  upon  when  they  can  get  those  courses  and  still  hold 
a  job  which  pays  enough.  So  keeping  the  job  becomes  a  factor  in 
course  selection,  and  in  fact  not  a  macro  major,  necessarily,  but  the 
course  selection.  It  also  affects  retention.  And  although  there  is  no 
firm  evidence,  we  hold  to  the  conventional  wisdom  that  20  hours  of 
work  is  about  an  effective  limit,  that  if  you  go  above  that,  then 
your  retention  is  threatened. 

One  of  the  truisms  that  is  very  simple— it  is  perhaps  an  oversim- 
plification—a  student  who  is  involved  in  college  or  university  is 
more  likely  to  stay  than  one  who  is  not  involved.  To  make  that  a 
little  bit  more  complex,  the  extent  to  which  the  institution  is  cen- 
tral to  the  individual's  'ife  enhances  the  possibility  that  they  will 
stay  and  successfully  complete  a  degree.  If  they  have  to  work  so 
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much  that  work  becomes  the  central  point  of  their  life  rather  than 
their  education,  it  is  a  powerful  pull  away  from  their  education. 

So  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  effects— reluctance  to  enter  col- 
lege because  of  the  complexity,  because  of  the  unwillingness  to  un- 
dertake loans;  the  fatigue,  which  minimizes  their  effectiveness  in 
studying;  the  effect  upon  their  course  selection  which  then  has  to 
be  fitted  around  their  work;  and  the  pull  that  it  has. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  in  a  metropolitan  area  why  we  see  the 
length  spent  in  college  is  stretching  out  is  that  so  many  students 
get  close  enough  to  their  degrees  so  they  have  a  major;  they  have  a 
basic  background  in  it;  they  have  something  to  sell.  They  get  an 
internship  or  a  part-time  iob,  and  the  income  becomes  important, 
so  they  stretch  out  their  education  and  take  five  or  6  years  because 
they  are  increasingly  working,  because  by  that  point  they  do  have 
an  asset  that  they  can  market.  And  as  they  get  above  that  mini- 
mum wage,  they  are  more  likely  then  to  stretch  out  their  educa- 
tion, and  that  makes  them  vulnerable  to  noncompletion. 

So  I  think  there  are  a  whole  series  of  effects. 

Ms.  Fuller.  Senator  Wellstone,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  tes- 
timony, over  79  percent  of  our  students  work  in  part-time  jobs 
while  they  are  going  to  school.  They  work  on  average  24  hours  a 
week.  They  usually  take  a  15-unit-per-quarter  load  in  addition  to 
the  hours  they're  working  and  then  their  homework. 

They  are  frantic.  They  are  rushing  from  either  their  job  to  class, 
or  home  to  study.  Our  program  is  designed  so  that  if  the  student 
goes  straight  through  the  program,  they  can  complete  in  18 
months.  We  offer  an  associate  of  arts  degree. 

The  students,  though,  in  most  cases  do  have  to  take  off  a  quarter 
or  two  and  work  full-time,  and  then  resume  their  studies.  So  their 
course  work  is  interrupted,  and  that  is  a  problem  for  our  students 
because  the  way  we  have  developed  our  curriculum  the  classes,  like 
in  any  other  college,  are  Lased  on  preceding  course  work. 

I  would  like  to  see  also  an  enhanced  program  where  families  are 
rewarded  for  thinking  ahead  and  saving,  with  major  tax  benefits 
for  putting  money  away  each  year,  like  the  IRA  account  but  with 
an  educational  savings  account,  but  really  a  very  strong  one  with 
significant  tax  benefits. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  if  this  has  al- 
ready been  asked  previously  and  answered,  but  was  there  any  dis- 
cussion of  your  judgmtnt  or  your  evaluation  of  the  idea  of  forgiving 
debt  for  students  who  go  into  public  interest  type  of  work?  If  we 
have  talked  about  this,  I  don't  want  to  raise  the  question. 

Senator  Pell.  It  has  not  been  talked  about  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  Wellstone.  That's  the  only  other  question  I  have,  and  I 
would  be  very  interested  in  your  response. 

Mr.  Rossfr.  I  think  this  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  think- 
ing through  what  we  want  to  do  in  terms  of  financing  higher  edu- 
cation over  the  next  5  years.  We  really  ought  to  be  considering 
some  kind  of  a  national  manpower  policy  which  in  turn  would 
evaluate  the  critical  needs  in  society— teaching  in  an  inner  city 
school,  nursing  in  a  hospital.  You  can  all  come  up  with  a  list  of 
absolutely  essential  functions  which  we  are  just  not— teaching  in 
college,  for  example.  Where  is  our  next  generation  of  faculty  mem- 
bers going  to  come  from? 
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We  ought  in  turn  then  tie  this  to  at  least  partial  forgiveness  of 
the  loan,  maybe  full  forgiveness  of  the  loan.  Another  thing  that  we 
have  talked  about,  of  course,  is  giving  some  forgiveness  to  students 
who  would  serve  in  voluntary  community  action  programs,  a  kind 
of  civic  virtue,  if  you  will,  which  we  ought  to  be  putting  at  the  very 
top  of  our  priority  list  in  terms  of  helping  our  young  people. 

So  I  would  say  let's  talk  about  how  we  ought  to  be  investing  in 
this  country  and  in  particular  how  we  ought  to  be  investing  in  crit- 
ical skills  in  critical  areas. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  may  add  to  that  on  behalf  of  ACE,  who  I  am  rep- 
resenting, there  is  strong  interest  in  that.  Now  if  I  may  make  just 
a  personal  comment,  having  been  in  the  business  long  enough  I 
have  seen  those  work.  So  it  is  not  the  creation  of  something  which 
is  unproven.  In  the  past,  the  forgiveness  of  a  loan  or  partial  for- 
giveness has  worked  very  effectively  to  meet  specific  manpower 
f'eds  and  to  open  up  access  to  students,  and  I  think  that  our  situa- 
tion has  not  changed  so  much  from  what  it  was  20-30  years  ago 
that  it  would  change  our  ability  to  effectively  implement  that  as 
one  technique  of  meeting  manpower  needs  in  critical  areas. 

Ms.  Fuller.  If  I  could  add  just  one  quick  comment  to  that,  our 
institutions  are  all  located  in  central  cities,  and  many  of  our  stu- 
dents even  volunteer  while  they  are  going  to  school.  If  there  could 
be  some  sort  of  arrangement  for  that  volunteer  work— they  work 
with  Para  los  Ninos,  the  food  banks  in  the  various  cities — there 
should  be  some  reward  for  that. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  We  had  in  our  teachers  act  in  the  last  Congress  a 
provision  for  forgiveness  for  those  who  went  into  teaching,  and  we 
lost  that;  but  we  have  reintroduced  it  in  this  Congress.  Also  in  the 
current  Perkins  Loan  Program,  there  is  some  provision  for  forgive- 
ness. So  what  we  have  to  do  is  take  this  little  crack  in  the  door  and 
open  it  up  a  lot  more. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Ms.  Fuller,  Dr. 
Rosser  and  Dr.  Smith,  for  being  with  us. 

We  now  welcome  our  second  panel — Dr.  John  Henderson,  presi- 
dent of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  OH,  and  IyV\  Bill 
Wyckoff,  president  of  Labette  State  Bank  in  Altamont,  KS. 

I  would  add  that  Senator  Metzenbaum  is  very  regretful  he  could 
not  be  here  to  welcome  Dr.  Henderson  himself,  because  he  is  tied 
up  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  where  they  are  marking  up  one  of 
his  own  biils,  so  he  ha*  no  choice. 

Welcome,  Dr.  Hendei^on  and  Mr.  Wyckoff. 

Dr.  Henderson,  do  you  want  to  lead  off? 

STATEMENTS  OF  JOHN  L.  HENDERSON,  PRESIDENT,  WILBER- 
FORCE UNIVERSITY,  WILBERFORCE,  OH,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND,  AND  BILL  WYCKOFF,  PRESI- 
DENT, LABETTE  STATE  BANK,  ALTAMONT,  KS,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COL- 
LEGES 

Mi".  Henderson.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts 
and  Humanities,  I  am  John  Henderson,  the  president  of  Wilber- 
force  University,  Wilberforce,  OH,  arguably  the  Nation's  oldest  his- 
torically black  college. 

I  am  here  today  on  behr.lf  of  my  colleagues,  the  presidents  and 
the  students  of  member  institutions  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund,  private,  historically  black,  traditional  and  primarily  liberal 
arts  institutions  of  higher  education. 

I'd  like  to  report  to  you  that  our  member  institutions  are  in  a 
growth  mode,  with  31  of  our  41  member  institutions  showing  en- 
rollment increases  of  2  percent  over  fall  1989  and  up  16  percent 
over  the  past  4  years.  It  includes  students  from  48  of  the  50  States, 
about  1,500  students  from  50  foreign  countries,  and  339  from  U.S. 
Possessions. 

Wilberforce  University  recently  celebrated  its  135th  anniversary. 
We  enroll  812  students,  the  highest  enrollment  we  have  had  over 
the  past  5  years.  Our  enrollment  includes  African  American,  white, 
foreign  students.  Thirty-five  percent  of  our  students  were  male  and 
65  percent  female. 

Among  the  students  at  Wilberforce  University,  approximately  85 
percent  receive  Federal  student  assistance.  Our  students  are  very 
dependent  on  title  IV  aid.  Similarly,  you  would  find  that  an  analy- 
sis of  all  UNCF  students  as  a  group  would  reflect  that  91  percent 
of  all  students  received  some  form  of  Federal  aid  in  1988-89,  and 
most  received  several  forms  of  loan,  grant  or  work  assistance. 

This  is  due  in  large  measures  to  the  fact  that  our  students  come 
from  families  with  incomes  two-thirds  lower  than  students  at  other 
private  colleges.  They  don't  just  show  need;  they  are  indeed  poor.  A 
comparison  of  the  data  would  illustrate  my  point. 

The  median  estimated  income  of  students  attending  private 
black  colleges  in  the  fall  of  1989  was  $31,666  as  contrasted  to 
$49,729  for  students  attending  private  nonsectarian  colleges.  In  the 
fall  of  1990,  the  comparison  was  $29,598  and  $51,037. 

Alarmingly,  whil?  college  costs  have  risen  faster  than  the  rate  of 
inflation  over  the  last  decade,  it  would  appear  that  the  family 
income  gap  is  widening.  This  income  gap  is  exacerbated  in  two 
ways  that  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  hopes  this  committee 
will  consider  in  the  forthcoming  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

First,  over  the  most  recent  decade,  the  shift  in  the  proportion  of 
Federal  student  assistance  provided  in  the  form  of  loans  as  opposed 
to  grants  has  shifted  dramatically.  That  shift  in  the  type  of  aid  pro- 
vided to  needy,  low-income  students  is  depressing,  especially  to 
those  of  us  whose  institutions  serve  large  number  of  low  and 
middle-income  students  and  who  want  to  avoid  placing  them  deeply 
in  debt  as  they  seek  to  acquire  the  means  to  better  themselves  and 
their  families. 

The  shift  from  grants  to  loans  which  began  in  1976  is  disturbing. 
From  1970-71  to  1975-76,  grant  aid  increased  from  66  percent  to  80 
percent  of  all  aid  awarded  while  loan  aid  declined  from  29  percent 
to  17  percent.  In  the  mid-1970's,  that  trend  reversed  itself  when  the 
rise  in  grant  aid  peaked  in  1976  and  then  began  a  precipitous  de- 
cline to  48.9  percent  in  1988,  where  it  has  remained  fairly  constant 
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Loan  aid  now  totals  49.7  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  remaining 
2.6  percent  is  college  work-study.  The  decline  in  available  grant 
aid— 8  percent  of  all  UNCF  students  were  GSL  borrowers  in  1979- 
80  compared  to  almost  50  percent  as  Stafford  borrowers  in  1987- 
88— has  mirrored  a  major  increase  in  student  borrowing. 

Second,  UNCF  believes  that  attempts  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  re-target  the  Pell  grant  program  on  low-income  students 
actually  forces  institutions  like  Wilberforce  University  and  our 
sister  UNCF  colleges  and  universities  to  essentially  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  Let  me  explain  that. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  all  UNCF  students  received  Pell  grant  in 
1988-89,  accounting  for  27,505  students  with  an  average  award  of 
$1,645.  One-third  of  all  UNCF  students  receive  SEOG  awards,  aver- 
aging $995.  These  two  grant  programs  provided  $58  million  to 
UNCF  students  out  of  the  $186  million  in  Federal  student  assist- 
ance received  by  UNCF  students  in  1988-89. 

We  believe  a  much  more  thoughtful  proposal,  but  one  that  re- 
quires additional  refinements,  is  the  policy  initiative  advanced  by 
Representative  Bill  Ford  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary  Education,  and  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois.  While  UNCF 
would  strongly  oppose  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  restricted  grant 
aid  to  the  first  2  years  of  baccalaureate  study,  with  loans  being 
used  exclusively  in  the  last  2  years,  we  do  believe  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous and  appropriate  for  our  students  to  emphasize  grant 
aid  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  to  reverse  that  em- 
phasis in  the  latter  2  years  of  baccalaureate  degree  study. 

The  cost  of  paying  now  or  paying  later,  given  the  historical  shift 
of  Federal  student  aid  spending  from  grants  to  loans,  from  80  per- 
cent grants  and  20  percent  loans  in  1976,  to  49  percent  grants  and 
a  similar  amount  in  loan  aid  in  1990,  is  easily  seen  within  the 
UNCF  family. 

We  support  strongly  the  creation  of  a  true  Pell  grant  program 
entitlement  as  the  only  means  for  redressing  the  imbalance  be- 
tween loans  and  grant  funds  provided  by  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  analysis  provided 
by  UNCF  of  the  Department  of  Education's  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
be  included  in  the  record  right  after  my  written  testimony. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Henderson. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Henderson  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L  HENDERSON,  PRESIDENT,  WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND,  INC. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION, 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES,  I  AM  JOHN  HENDERSON ,  PRESIDENT  OF  WILBERFORCE, 
OHIO,  A  MEMBER  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND  (UNCF)  . 
I  APPEAR  TODAY  ON  BEHALF  OF  MYSELF  AND  MY  COLLEAGUES  THE  PRESIDENTS 
OF  THE  41  MEMBER  UNCF  INSTITUTIONS,  OUR  ALMOST  50,000  STUDENTS  WHO 
ATTEND  OUR  PRIVATE,  HISTORICALLY  BLACK,  TRADITIONAL  AND  PRIMARILY 
LIBERAL  ARTS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

UNCF  MEMBER  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  IN  A  GROWTH  MODE,  WITH  31 
OF  OUR  41  MEMBER  INSTITUTION?  SHOWING  ENROLLMENT  INCREASES  UP  2 
PERCENT  OVER  FALL  1989  AND  UP  16  PERCENT  OVER  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS. 
OUR  MEMBER  COLLEGES  ENROLLED  49,397  STUDENTS  IN  SEPTEMBER  1990, 
INCLUDING  STUDENTS  FROM  48  OF  THE  FIFTY  STATES,  AND  1,504  STUDENTS 
FROM  30  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  339  FROM  U.S.  POSSESSIONS. 

TO  GIVE  YOU  A  CAPSULE  VIEW  OF  WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY,  WE 
ENROLL  812  STUDENTS  —  THE  HIGHEST  ENROLLMENT  WE  HAVE  ATTAINED  OVER 
THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS  —  INCLUDING  AFRICAN  AMERICAN,  WHITE  AND 
FOREIGN  STUDENTS,  35  PERCENT  (272)  WERE  MALE  AND  65  PERCENT  (507) 
WERE  FEMALE.  AMONG  OUR  STUDENTS,  85  PERCENT  RECEIVE  FEDERAL 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE,  BROKEN  OUT  AS  FOLLOWS  FOR  THE  1988-89  ACADEMIC 
YEAR: 


PR9QRM1 

No, of Awards 

AMOUNT 

Avg. Award 

PELL  GRANTS 

657 

$1,068, 

,  070 

$1,625 

SEOG 

625 

$  945, 

,  865 

$1,513 

CWS 

732 

$1,354, 

,  736 

$1,851 

STAFFORD  LOANS 

493 

$1, 508, 

,  848 

$3,061 

PERKINS  LOANS 

294 

$     484 , 

,  189 

$1,647 

PARENT  LOANS  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  (PLUS)  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
LOANS  FOR  STUDENTS  (SLS)  CONSTITUTE  A  RELATIVELY  INSIGNIFICANT 
PORTION  OF  WILBERFORCE' S  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  PACKAGING  PORTFOLIO. 
ONLY  3  3  PARENTS  OR  INDEPENDENT  STUDENTS  BORROWED  IN  THE  PIAJS 
PROGRAM  AND  ONLY  TWO   (2)   STUDENTS  MADE  SLS  LOANS  IN  1988-89. 

AS  YOU  CAN  TELL  FROM  EVEN  A  CURSORY  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
ABOVE  DATA,  WILBERFORCE  STUDENTS  ARE  VERY  DEPENDENT  ON  TITLE  IV 
AID.  SIMILARLY,  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  UNCF  STUDENTS  AS  A  GROUP  WOULD 
REFLECT  THAT  91  PERCENT  OF  ALL  STUDENTS  RECEIVED  SOME  FORM  OF 
FEDERAL  AID  (IN  1988-89),  AND  MOST  RECEIVE  SEVERAL  FORMS  OF  LOAN . 
GRANT  OR  WORK  ASSISTANCE. 
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THIS  IS  DUE  IN  LARGE  MEASURE  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  OUR 
STUDENTS  COMB  FROM  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOMES  TWO-THIRDS  LOWER  THAN 
STUDENTS  AT  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES,  THEY  DON'T  JUST  SHOW  "NEED" 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  —  THEY  ARE  POOR!  A  COMPARISON 
OF  DATA  FROM  THE  FALL  1989  AND  1990  COOPERATIVE  INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM  (CIRP)  ANNUAL  FRESHMAN  SURVEY  IS  REVEALING  AND 
WILL  ILLUSTRATE  MY  POINT  AND  THE  BASIS  FOR  UNCF  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON 
THE  LOAN y*  GRANT  BALANCE  QUESTION/^  TWMffiDlAN  ESTIMATED  FAMILY 
INCOME  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  PRIVATE  BLACK  COLLEGES  IN  THE  FALL  OF 
1989  Wft5V$31,666  AS^CQNTRASTED  TO\$49,729  yFOR  STUDENTS  AIT  EN  DING 
PRIVATO  NO^ECTARZaN  COLLEGES IN  THE  FAU/OF  1990,  THE  COMPARISON 
WAS  ($29,598^^651,037^  ALARMINGUY7— itfHILE  COLLEGE  COSTS  HAVE 
RIS Eli  FASTER  THANXTHE  R*TE  OFV  INFLATION  OVER  THE  LAST  DECADE,  IT 
WOULD^A^EAR  THAT  THTF AMI LY  INCOME  CiAP,  AS  KEVIN  PHILLIPS  HAS 
POINTED  OUT  IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  RICH  AND  POOR  ~  WEALTH  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  ELECTORATE  IN  THE  REAGAN  AFTERMATH  «  IS  WIDENING!  THE 
CHART  BELOW,  BASED  ON  THE  1989  XND  1990  FRESHMAN  CIRP  DATA  IS 
ILLUSTRATIVE: 

ESTIMATED  PARENTAL  INCOMES  OF  ENTERING  FRESHMEN 
AT  PRIVATE  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  AT  PRIVATE  NONS ECTARI AN 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Fall  1989  Fall  1990 

Private        Private  Private  Private 

Black         Nonsect.  Black  Nonsect. 

Estimated  Parental 
Income  Range  (by  percent) 


$100,000  and  above 

3  . 

4 

17, 

,  6 

3  .  9 

18.9 

50,000  —  99,999 

20. 

9 

32  , 

,  1 

18.6 

32.2 

35,000  ~  49,999 

16. 

2 

18. 

.  4 

15.5 

17.7 

25,000  ~  34,999 

17. 

13  , 

.5 

17.9 

12.7 

15,000  —  24,999 

17. 

8 

10, 

.  1 

18.0 

10.1 

below  $15,000 

24. 

2 

8, 

.  3 

2^6.0 

8.4 

SOURCE :  The  American  Freshman-.  National  Norms  for  Fall  1989  and 
1990.  Alexander  W.  Astin,  William  S.  Korn  and  Ellyne  R.  Berz, 
ACE/UCLA  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program,  p. 44. 
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THIS  INCOME  GAP  IS  EXACERBATED  IN  TWO  WAYS  THAT  UNCF  HOPES  THIS 
COMMITTEE  WILL  CONSIDER  IN  THE  FORTHCOMING  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT. 

FIRST,  OVER  THE  MOST  RECENT  DECADE,  THE  SHIFT  IN  THE 
PROPORTION  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  IN  THE  FORM  OF 
LOANS  AS  OPPOSED  TO  GRANTS  SHIFTED  DRAMATICALLY.  THAT  SHIFT  IN  THE 
TYPE  OF  AID  PROVIDED  TO  NEEDY,  LOW-INCOME  STUDENTS  IS  DEPRESSING 
TO  THOSE  OF  ITS  WHOSE  INSTITUTIONS  SERVE  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  LOW  AND 
MIDDLE  INCOME  STUDENTS  AND  WHO  WANT  TO  AVOID  PLACING  THEM  DEEPLY 
IN  DEBT  AS  SEEK  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  MEANS  TO  BETTER  THEMSELVES  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES.  THE  SHIFT  FROM  GRANTS  TO  LOANS,  WHICH  BEGAN  IN  1976  IS 
DISTURBING.  FROM  1970-71  TO  1975-76,  GRANT  AID  INCREASED  FROM  66 
PERCENT  TO  80  PERCENT  OF  ALL  XlD  AWARDED,  WHILE  LOAN  AID  DECLINED 
FROM  29  PERCENT  TO  17  PERCENT.  IN  THE  MID-1970S  THAT  TREND 
REVERSED  ITSELF,  WHEN  THE  RISE  IN  GRANT  AID  PEAKED  IN  1976  AND  THEN 
BEGAN  A  PRECIPITOUS  DECLINE  TO  48.9  PERCENT  IN  1988,  WHERE  IT  HAS 
REMAINED  FAIRLY  CONSTANT.  LOAN  AID  NOW  TOTALS  49.7  PERCENT  OF  THE 
TOTAL  AND  THE  REMAINING  2.6  PERCENT  IS  COLLEGE  WORK  STUDY.  THE 
DECLINE  IN  AVAILABLE  GRANT  AID  —  8  PERCENT  OF  ALL  UNCF  STUDENTS 
WERE  GSL  BORROWERS  IN  1979-80  COMPARED  TO  ALMOST  50  PERCENT  ARE 
STAFFORD  BORROWERS  IN  1987-88  ~  HAS  MIRRORED  A  MAJOR  INCREASE  IN 
STUDENT  BORROWING ! 

THE  DRAMATIC  EXPANSION  OF  STUDENT  BORROWING  PARALLELS  THE 
INCREASED  AVAILABILITY  OF  STUDENT  LOANS,  SPURRED  IN  PART  BY  THE 
MIDDLE  INCOME  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1978,  THE  1976  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  INCREASING  THE  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCE  PAID 
TO  LENDERS,  AND  THE  GROWTH  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  STATE-BASED  GUARANTORS 
PROVIDING  GUARANTEES  FOR  STUDENT  LOANS  FOLLOWING  THE  DEMISE  OF  THE 
(FEDERALLY  INSURED  STUDENT  LOAN  (FISL)  PROGRAM.  SPIRALING  COLLEGE 
COSTS  COUPLED  WITH  INCREASED  LOAN  AVAILABILITY  HAS  CREATED  A 
GENERATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS/GRADUATES  WHO  ARE  LITTLE  MORE  THAN 
INDENTURED  SERVANTS!  THE  OUTSTANDING  GSL  LOAN  VOLUME  ROSE  FROM 
$9.9  BILLION  IN  1976  TO  $21.3  BILLION  IN  1980,  THEN  TO  $67.6 
BILLION  IN  1986  AND  EXCEEDED  $80  BILLION  IN  1988.  WHILE  I  BELIEVE 
WE  CANNOT  MINIMIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STUDENTS  REPAYING  THEIR  LOANS, 
FAR  TOO  MUCH  ATTENTION  IS  PAID  TO  'LOAN  DEFAULT  RATES ,  1  AND 
EXCESSIVE  BLAME  IS  PLACED  ON  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  THAT  ARE 
SIMPLY  TRYING  TO  EDUCATE  STUDENTS,  AND  NOT  ENOUGH  TIME  OR  ATTENTION 
IS  SPENT  ADDRESSING  THE  FEDERAL  POLICIES  WHICH  DRIVE  THE 
UNFORTUNATE  RESULTS  OF  RELYING  ON  LOANS  INSTEAD  OF  GRANTS  AS  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  A  STUDENT'S  FINANCIAL  AID  PACKAGE. 

SECOND,  UNCF  BELIEVES  THAT  ATTEMPTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  TO  "RE-TARGET"  THE  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM  OK  LOW  INCOME 
STUDENTS  ACTUALLY  FORCES  INSTITUTIONS  LIKE  WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  OUR  SISTER  UNCF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  TO  "ROB  PETER  TO  PAY 
PAUL."     LET  ME  EXPLAIN . 
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SIXTY-FIVE  PERCENT  OF  ALL  UNCF  STUDENTS  RECEIVED  PELL  GRANTS 
IN  1988-89,  ACCOUNTING  FOR  27,505  STUDENTS  WITH  AN  AVERAGE  AWARD 
OF  $1,645.  ONE-THIRD  OF  ALL  UNCF  STUDENTS  RECEIVE  SEOG  AWARDS , 
AVERAGING  $995.  THESE  TWO  GRANT  PROGRAMS  PROVIDED  $58  MILLION  TO 
UNCF  STUDENTS  OUT  OF  THE  $186  MILLION  IN  FEDERAL  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
RECEIVED  BY  UNCF  STUDENTS  IN  1988-89- 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  TO  NOTE  THE  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  PELL 
GRANT  RECIPIENTS  (SEE  CHART  BELOW)  IN  ASSESSING  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
PROPOSED  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  PLAN  TO  CREATE  A  SUPER  PELL  GRANT  BY 
RE -TARGETING  AID  ON  THE  LOWEST  INCOME  RECIPIENTS  AND  THE  IMPACT  OF 
INCREASED  BORROWING  ON  LOWER  INCOME  STUDENTS-  SINCE  DEFAULTS  ARE 
HIGHEST  AMONG  "NON-PERSISTERS , »  GRANTS  ARE  A  PREFERRED  OPTION  FOR 
LOWER  INCOME,  MORE  ACADEMICALLY  AT-RISK  STUDENTS,  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE 
FIRST  TWO  YEARS  OF  STUDY  TOWARD  THE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE. 


Estimated  Distribution  of  &U  Pell  Grmt  Recipients 
and  Program  Cost  by  lncom+  for  1002-93 


Adjusted  Gross 
Income 

Recipient 
Pooul at  ion 

X  of 

58 

12 
11 

8 

5 

6 

Program 

X  of 
Total 

Average 

_ Award 

0  •  $10,000 
$10,001  •  $15, 000 
$15,001  •  $20,000 
$20,001  •  $25,000 
$25,001  •  $30,000 
$30,001  + 

1,755,337 
356,388 
319,824 
235,079 
163,927 
186.847 

$3,846,346,584 
775,351,012 
522,265,590 
279,316,618 
175,536,234 
161.215.947 

67 
13 
9 
5 
3 
3 

$2,191 
2,176 
1,633 
1,188 
1,071 
863 

3,017.401 

100 

5.760.033.986 

100 

1,909 

YET,  A  CASUAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  RECENT  EXPERIENCE  OF  UNCF 
STUDENTS,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  COUPLED  WITH  THE  FY  1992  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 
TO  RESTRICT  GRANTS  TO  POOR  STUDENTS  AND  INCREASE  THE  AVAILABILITY 
OF  LOANS,  DEMONSTRATES  THAT  CURRENT  LOAN  DEFAULT  TRENDS  ARE  LIKELY 
TO  BE  EXACERBATED.  ALTHOUGH  ABOUT  TWO-THIRDS  OF  ALL  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS  RECEIVED  PELL  GRANTS  AT  UNCF  MEMBER  COLLEGES  DURING  1988- 
89,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  AID  DERIVED  FROM  THIS  SOURCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  ONLY 
25  PERCENT  OF  ALL  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID.  IN  CONTRAST,  VARIOUS  LOAN 
PROGRAMS  ACCOUNTED  FOR  NEARLY  40  PERCENT  OF  STUDENT  AID  DOLLARS  IN 
1988-89.  THREE-QUARTERS  OF  THESE  LOAN  DOLLARS  CAME  FROM  THE 
STAFFORD  ^OAN  PROGRAM. 

SOURCErPell  Grant  Section  of  the  Department  of  Education  FY  1992 
Justification  of  Appropriations  for  the  ^minittees  on 
Appropriations,  Higher  Education,  Volume  II  (February  1991),  p.L- 
28. 


/  Total  program  costs  reflects  program  funds  paid  directly  to 
students  and  excludes  administrative  costs  allowances  paid  to  the 
institutions  at  a  rate  of  $5  per  recipient,  which  in  1992-93  are 
estimated  to  total  $15,087,000. 
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THE  POTENTIAL  NEGATIVE  IMPACT  OF  THE  FY  1992  BUDGET  PELL  GRANT 
PROPOSAL  IS  BEST  UNDERSTOOD  BY  COMPARING  THE  MEDIAN  ESTIMATED 
FAMILY  INCOME  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  ALL  BLACK  PRIVATE  COLLEGES  IN 
THE  FALL  OF  1989  AND  1990  TO  THOSE  OF  OTHER  PRIVATE  NON -SECTARIAN 
COLLEGES.  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1989,  AS  THE  CHART  ON  PAGE  2  MAKES  CLEAR, 
THE  MEDIAN  ESTIMATED  FAMILY  INCOME  OF  FRESHMAN  STUDENTS  ATTENDING 
PRIVATE  BLACK  COLLEGES  WAS  $31,466  COMPARED  TO  $49,729  FOR  STUDENTS 
ATTENDING  PRIVATE  NONSECTARIAN*  COLLEGES ,  WHILE  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1990, 
THE  COMPARISON  WAS  $29,598  TO  $51,037.  VIEWED  FROM  A  UNCF 
PERSPECTIVE ,  THE  ADMINISTRATION 1 S  BUDGET  PROPOSAL  EXACERBATES , 
RATHER  THAN  ADDRESSES  THE  LOAN  GRANT  IMBALANCE  SITUATION  BECAUSE 
IT  TAKES  MONEY  AWAY  FROM  THE  "NEAR  POOR"  TO  GIVE  IT  TO  THE  "VERY 
POOR."  THIS  WILL  UNDOUBTEDLY  FORCE  THOSE  STUDENTS  FROM  $10-$25,000 
FAMILIES  TO  BORROW  TO  MAKE  UP  FOR  DIMINISHED  PELL  GRANT  FUNDS. 
WHILE  WE  WOULD  WELCOME  THE  $3,700  PELL  MAXIMUM  A  LONG  OVERDUE 
INCREASE  TO  ADDRESS  THE  EROSION  IN  THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  PELL 
GRANT  SINCE  1980  —  THE  PROPOSED  SHIFT  IN  EMPHASIS  WILL  DO 
SIGNIFICANT  DAMAGE  TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASPIRATIONS  OF  UNCF 
STUDENTS  FROM  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOMES  IN  THE  $15-$25,000  RANGE. 

WE  BELIEVE  A  MUCH  MORE  THOUGHTFUL  PROPOSAL,  BUT  ONE  THAT 
REQUIRES  ADDITIONAL  REFINEMENTS,  IS  THE  POLICY  INITIATIVE  ADVANCED 
BY  REPRESENTATIVE  BILL  FORD  OF  MICHIGAN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION* AND  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON  OF  ILLINOIS.  WHILE  UNCF  WOULD 
STRONQLV  OPPOSE  A  HAKD  AND  FAST  RULE  THAT  RESTRICTED  GRANT  AID  TO 
THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  OF  BACCALAUREATE  STUDY,  WITH  LOANS  BEING  USED 
EXCLUSIVELY  IN  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS  —  WE  DO  BELIEVE  IT  WOULD  BE 
ADVANTAGEOUS  AND  APPROPRIATE  FOR  OUR  STUDENTS  TO  EMPHASIZE  GRANT 
AID  IN  THE  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS,  AND  TO  REVERSE  THAT 
EMPHASIS  IN  THE  LATTER  TWO  YEARS  OF  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  STUDY. 

THIS  APPROACH,  WE  BELIEVE  ENCOURAGE?  COLLEGE  ACCESS  &8Q 
SUCCESS;  REDUCES  OR  ELIMINATES  THE  NEED  FOR  ACADEMICALLY  "AT-RISK" 
STUDENTS  TO  0  BORROW  UNTIL  THEY  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THEIR  ACADEMIC 
POTENTIAL;  AND  COULD  SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCE  THE  OVERALL  INDEBTEDNESS 
OF  LOWER  INCOME  STUDENTS . 

THE  COST  OF  •PAYING  NOW  OR  PAYING  LATER,'  GIVEN  THE  HISTORICAL 
SHIFT  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  SPENDING  FROM  GRANTS  TO  LOANS  ~  FROM 
80  GRANTS  (AND  20  PERCENT  LOANS)  IN  1976  TO  49  PERCENT  GRANTS  (AND 
A  SIMILAR  AMOUNT  IN  LOAN  AID)  IN  1990  —  IS  EASILY  SEEN  WITHIN  THE 
UNCF  FAMILY.  THE  STAFFORD  LOAN  (FORMERLY  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS) 
IS  NOW  THE  LARGEST  SINGLE  SOURCE  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  UNCF  STUDENTS , 
PROVIDING  SOME  $51  MILLION  OR  30  PERCENT  OF  ALL  AID  AWARDED  IN 
1988-89  ACCORDING  TO  UNCF'S  1990  STATISTICAL  REPORT . 
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THE  AVERAGE  LOAN  AMPT AT  WAS  $2,367  FOR  EACH  UNCF  STUDENT  BORROWER 
AND  SLIGHTLY  MORE  THAN  ONE-HALF  OF  ALL  UNCF  STUDENTS  DID  BORROW i 
PROJECTED  OVER  A  FOUR-YEAR  ACADEMIC  CAREER,  THE  TOTAL  INDEBTEDNESS 
WOULD  EQUAL  ALMOST  $10,000._/  FOR  THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  DO  NOT 
COMPLETE  COLLEGE,  AND  MANY  DROP  OUT  AFTER  ONLY  CNE-YEAR  OR  ARE 
DETERMINED  TO  BE  ACADEMICALLY  INELIGIBLE  AFTER  TWO  YEARS  —  THE 
FINANCIAL  BURDEN  OF  REPAYMENT,  WITHOUT  THE  BENEFIT  OF  A  COLLEGE 
DEGREE  OR  OTHER  CREDENTIAL  IS  OVERWHELMING.  HBCU  GRADUATES  EARN  86 
PERCENT  MORE  THAN  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  WITHOUT  A  COLLEGE  DEGREE! 

UNCF  STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  THE  CREATION  OF  A  TRUE  PELL  GRANT 
ENTITLEMENT  AS  THE  ONLY  MEANS  FOR  REDRESSING  THE  IMBALANCE  BETWEEN 
LOAN  AND  GRANTS  FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
BARRIER  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ERECTED  BY  THE  RISING  COST  OF  A  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION  AND  LIMITED  FAMILY  FINANCIAL  INCOME . 

THERE  IS  NO  MORE  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  FACING  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  AND 
THE  102ND  CONGRESS  THAN  WHETHER  OR  NOT  IT  WILL,  IN  FACT,  LIVE  UP 
TO  ITS  TWENTY-FIVE  YEAR  OLD  PLEDGE  11  Every  child  must  be  encouraged 
to  get  as  much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to  take. .We  want 
this  not  only  for  his  sake  —  but  for  the  nation;s  sake.  Nothing 
matters  more  to  the  future  of  our  country:  not  military 
preparedness  -  for  armed  might  is  worthless  if  we  lack  the 
brainpower  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not  our  productive  economy  - 
for  we  cannot  sustain  growth  without  trained  manpower;  not  our 
democratic  system  of  government  "  for  freedom  is  fragile  if 
citizens  are  ignorant. 11  / 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  REQUEST  THAT  UNCF!S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION'S  FY  1992  BUDGET  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  RECORD  RIGHT  AFTER 
MY  WRITTEN  TESTIMONY.  IT  EXPLAINS  AND  ELABORATES  ON  MANY  OF  THE 
POINTS  I  HAVE  MADE  HERE  THIS  MORNING,  AS  WELL  AS  INDICATING  OUR 
VIEWS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION  RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  IT  MAY  BE  OF  SOME  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE. 

THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  FORMAL  TESTIMONY.  I  WOULD  BE  PLEASED  TO 
ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 


/  1990  STATISTICAL  REPORT .  HUGH  R.  FORDYCE  AND  ALAN  R. 
KIRSCHNER,  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND,   INC.    (JANUARY  1991)   p.  13. 

/  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS:  11  TOWARD  FULL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY,"  January  12,  1965,  PUBLIC  PAPERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,   BOOK  I,  p.  28. 
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Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Wyckoff. 

Mr,  Wyckoff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Bill  Wyckoff,  a  bank  presi- 
dent by  occupation,  and  I  serve  as  an  elected  trustee  on  the  board 
of  Labette  Community  College  in  Parsons,  KS.  I  serve  on  the 
AACJC-ACCT  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Relations,  which  has 
produced  a  position  statement  on  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
we  offer  that  for  the  record. 

It  has  been  20  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  you  spearheaded  the 
enactment  of  the  then  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  Com- 
munity colleges  are  glad  to  have  been  among  your  earliest  support- 
ers in  the  grant  program,  glad  that  it  now  bears  your  name,  and 
grateful  most  of  all  for  the  Pell  grant's  resounding  success.  We  be- 
lieve the  combination  of  Pell  grants  and  community  colleges  has 
done  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  goal  of  universalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  American  than  anything  else  this  century. 
Thanks  to  this  combination,  the  college  opportunity  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  dream.  Vet  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Millions  of  Americans  living  in  poverty  must  be  afforded  every 
reasonable  opportunity  to  obtain  a  quality  education.  Critical  to  ac- 
complishing this  goal  is  a  substantial  increase  in  and  restructuring 
of  the  Pell  grant. 

My  college,  Labette  Community  College,  is  located  in  the  ex- 
treme southeast  corner  of  Kansas.  It  is  an  area  that  has  been  offi- 
cially classified  as  economically  disadvantaged  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  since  1973.  Southeast  Kansas  is  and  has  histori- 
cally had  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  and  percentages 
of  the  population  receiving  public  assistance,  including  Aid  for  De- 
pendent Children. 

In  an  attempt  to  read  the  most  people  in  need  of  education,  our 
colleges  has  targeted  the  non traditional  student.  The  college  has  fo- 
cused its  recruiting  efforts  upon  older  students,  single  heads  of 
households,  the  working  poor,  and  has  a  special  program  to  ieach 
dislocated  workers,  most  of  which  are  unskilled  males. 

To  reach  these  groups,  extensive  night  and  evening  programs 
have  been  developed.  The  median  age  of  these  students  is  46. 

For  a  dislocated  worker,  incurring  additional  debt  during  a  time 
of  unemployment  and  financial  crisis  was  just  simply  unacceptable. 
These  are  responsible  people  who  have  spent  their  lives  working 
and  paying  their  own  bills.  Federal  student  aid  is  very  important 
to  our  community.  Sixty-five  percent  of  our  students  receive  schol- 
arship or  aid  assistance. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  college,  along  with  the  AACJC 
and  ACCT,  believe  that  the  Pell  grant  should  be  an  entitlement 
along  with  a  cost  base  sufficient  to  reverse  the  neediest  students' 
growing  dependence  on  loan?  to  meet  college  expenses. 

We  advocate  that  it  be  called  the  "United  States  Pell  grant"  so 
that  there  is  no  confusion  as  to  the  source  of  the  funds. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  high  cost  of  student  loan  de- 
faults has  weakened  public  confidence  in  title  IV  investment  in 
human  resource  development.  Paper  work  and  other  excessive  re- 
quirements have  become  another  grave  cloud  on  title  IV. 

The  delivery  of  student  aid  is  much  too  complicated  for  both  the 
students  and  the  institutional  participants.  An  application  form 
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that  would  be  one  side  of  one  page  would  literally  ^  wonders  in 
reaching  a  more  universal  education  for  underserved  students  and 

^Certainly,  community  colleges  share  your  deep  concern  over  the 
growing  grant-loan  imbalance.  I  relate  easily  from  personal  expen- 
se My  bank  pulled  out  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  several 
years  ago,  largely  because  of  the  mounting  costs  of  reporting  re- 
quirements. Our  bank  officers  continue  to  frequently  visit  with i  stu- 
dents and  parents  who  inquire  of  us  about  college  loans.  The  bank 
also  engages  in  an  active  outreach  program  with  area  high  schools 
where  we  inform  the  students  and  their  parents  and  counsel  them 
on  financing  their  educational  costs.  Our  advice  to  students  and 
parents,  based  on  our  experience  with  educational  loans,  usually 
comes  down  to  this:  Do  not  assume  an  educational  loan  unless  the 
proposed  course  of  study  holds  a  high  promise  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  earning  power.  ,  , 

As  a  Kansas  banker,  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  poor  public  and 
poor  moral  policy  to  push  loans  on  poor  people.  Our  association 
ioins  the  larger  higher  education  community  m  urging  a  54,000 
maximum  grant,  with  $2,500  base  living  allowance.  Our  goal  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  neediest  students  to  complete  at  least  1 
year  of  school  before  they  have  to  resort  to  loans.  In  other  words 
the  student  should  have  a  chance  to  discover,  regardless  of  his  or 
her  ability  to  repay,  whether  college  works  for  them,  and  to  do  that 
before  they  have  to  go  in  debt  to  learn  the  experience. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  reemphasize  the  hope  that  the  re- 
authorization will  provide  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Pell  grant 
and  a  simplification  of  the  entire  student  aic  delivery  process. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wyckoff  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Wyckoff 

Mr  Chairman  I  am  Bill  Wyckoff,  a  bank  president  by  occupation  who  serves  as 
an Elected  trustee  on™he  Board  of  Labette  Community  College  in  Parsons  KS  I  am 
testify ng in ^Klf  Sf  th^ssc^iation  of  Community  College  Trustees  and  the  Amer 
ir«n Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges.  I  serve  on  the  AACJC-ACCT 
Joint  CommSn  on ,  Federal  Relations,  which  has  produced  the  accompanying  Pos.- 
tiol ?  Statement on  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  are  pleased  to  share  .t  w.th  your 

ThS;onudfo?aSkin°gr  usetor?e°sUfy  on  tit.e  IV  and  the  particu.ar  problem  of  how 

Sth  SferyeaT'Mr.  Chairman,  since  you  spearheaded  the  enactment  of  the 
th  ^B^EducaSl  Opportunity  Grants,  ^^s  co^  arej^  have 

n?mVandgm 

E'vears  the community  colleges  have  shared  your  dream  of  umversahzmg  edu- 
ra^fnaf  oDDortunitv  through  the  14th  year  of  school  for  all  Amencans  regardless  of 
11 Vl?tv  t JS ^  We  believe  thrcombination  of  Pell  grants  and  commun.  y  col  eges 
hS  /one  moreio  adSe  that  goal  than  any  other  phenomenon  of  th»  OMtury. 
Thinks  to  this  combination,  college  opportunity  has  become  an  mtegral  part  of  the 
Amprimn  dream.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  ,         ,  , 

Euse  a  nTmbVr  of  different  methods  are  currently  being  used  to  define  both 
inc^e  and  S>vTrty  it  is  becoming  progressively  more  difficult  to  de  errrune  the 
LctuTl  number  of  Americans  who  are  living  in  poverty.  As  a  result,  t  . d.fficult  to 
nerform  longitudinal  studies  to  determine  poverty  trends  through  time.  However, 
Sfni™enX  mort  conservative  methods  which  Include  non-cash  benefits  such  as 
fo^d  stomps  school  lunches,  public  housing  and  Medica.d  as  mcome,  .t  can  be  sa.d 
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with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  that  the  level  of  poverty  in  the  United  States  is  at 
an  unacceptably  high  level.  Based  upon  information  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  in  1988  a  minimum  of  32  million  Americans  were  living  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  If  the  working  poor  are  considered,  and  the  poverty  level  is  deter- 
mined by  after-tax  income  the  number  of  Americans  living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  jumps  to  50,554,000,  over  2!  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Today's  poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of  four  is  about  $13,600.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  imagine  feeding,  clothing  and  providing  shelter  for  four  people  on  such  a 
small  amount  of  money,  but  one  out  of  five  Americans  lives  with  that  reality  every 

Although  poverty  in  America  is  widespread,  touching  almost  every  identifiable 
segment,  it  does  fall  with  unequal  severity  on  the  shoulders  of  certain  demographic 
groups,  for  example,  women,  children,  and  older  Americans.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  modern  poverty  is  its  disparate  impact  upon  women.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  United  States  is  experiencing  the  ""feminization  of  poverty,  and 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  conclusion  It  is  supported  by  painfully  obvious 
facts.  For  example,  one  out  of  three  female-headed  families,  as  compared  to  one  out 
of  18  male-headed  families,  exist  in  poverty.  This  fact  combined  with  our  nations 
high  divorce  rate  is  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the  unacceptably  large  number  of 
American  children  who  live  in  poverty.  One  need  only  review  census  data  to  learn 
that  the  declines  in  poverty  since  1967  have  been  almost  wholly  within  male-headed 

If  these  totally  unacceptable  conditions  are  to  be  corrected,  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  poverty  must  be  afforded  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
quality  education.  Critical  to  accomplishing  this  goal  is  a  substantial  increase  in  and 
restructuring  of  the  Pell  grant.  There  is  no  weapon  more  effective  in  reducing  pov- 
erty than  education.  The  positive  correlation  between  education  and  increased 
income  is  obvious  and  striking.  In  March  1988  the  mean  income  for  a family  headed 
by  a  person  with  less  than  eight  yeers  of  formal  education  was  $15,579.  That  figure 
compares  to  $34,677  if  the  head  of  he  family  had  completed  one  to  three  years  of 
college  and  $50,879  if  the  head  of  the  family  had  completed  four  years  of  college. 

Education  is  obviously  an  effective  antidote  to  poverty,  and  community  colleges 
are  effectively  reaching  out  to  those  groups  who  are  most  in  need  of  help.  Labette 
Community  College,  where  1  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  a  prime 
example.  Labette  Community  College  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of 
Kansas,  an  area  that  has  been  officially  classified  as  economically  disadvantaged  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  since  1973.  Southeast  Kansas  h«s  his- 
torically had  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  and  percentages  of  the  popula- 
tion receiving  public  assistance,  ii  eluding  Aid  for  Dependent  Children,  in  the  State. 
Labette  Community  College  is  painfuhy  aware  of  the  depressed  nature  of  the  region, 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  within  its  service  area. 

The  college  is  specifically  sensitive  to  the  economic  plight  of  the  female  segment 
of  this  population  and  has  responded.  With  the  assistance  of  local  citizens,  Labette 
Community  College  has  established  a  Women's  Resource  Center  and  is  providing  a 
number  of  special  services,  such  as  Sex  Equity  and  Displaced  Homemakers  Pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  college  has  made  every  effort  to  design  a  curriculum  and 
supportive  services  that  are  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
women.  A  major  outreach  effort  has  been  undertaken  and  has  paid  handsome  divi- 
dends. In  1990,  fully  70  percent  of  the  student  body  at  Labette  Community  College 
was  female* 

The  health  science  field  represents  one  of  the  major  employment  growth  areas  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  One  need  only  look  at  the  classified  section  of  any  major 
newspaper  to  be  struck  by  the  large  number  of  advertisements  for  nurses  and  other 
allied  health  professional?.  Labette  Community  College  has  done  an  outstanding  ^ob 
of  recruiting  and  training  economically  disadvantaged  females  into  the  high-paying 
and  high-demand  profession  of  nursing.  At  the  college's  main  campus  in  Parsons,  41 
of  45  students  er rolled  in  the  Nursing  Education  Program  are  women  .  profile  of 
the  average  Labette  Community  College  Nursing  student  is  most  informative,  bhe  is 
a  32-year-old  single  mother  of  two  who  is  receiving  financial  assistance.  In  addition 
almost  one-third  of  these  women  have  earned  a  GED.  The  significant  point  is  not 
that  Labette  Community  College  is  enrolling  disadvantaged,  single,  female  heads  of 
households  into  its  Nursing  Education  Program  but  that  over  the  past  23  years  fully 
98  percent  have  graduated  and  passed  the  state  licensing  examination  to  become 
registered  nurses.  In  our  immediate  service  area  a  registered  nurse  will  receive  be- 
tween $12  and  $15  per  hour.  t   „   ,  .  .  A1  „  ~  . 

In  an  attempt  to  reach  those  most  in  need  of  education,  Labette  Community  col- 
lege has  also  targeted  the  non-traditional  student.  In  addition  to  women  the  college 
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has  focused  its  recruiting  efforts  upon  older  students  and  the  working  poor.  To 
reach  these  groups,  extensive  night  and  evening  programs  have  been  developed. 
Again,  the  results  have  been  impressive.  The  average  age  of  part-time  evening  and 
extension  students  is  45.6  and  47  years (respectively.  ' 

As  gratifying  ar-  these  results  are,  Labette  Community  College  has  confronted  a 
truly  ironic  problem.  Specifically,  those  individuals  who  would  benefit  most  from 
the  educational  and  support  services  provided  by  the  college  are  those  who  can  least 
afford  them  and  who  are,  in  turn,  most  difficult  to  recruit.  This  phenomenon  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  actions  of  actual  and  potential  participants  in  a  dislocated  worker 
program  which  was  administered  by  Labette  Community  College.  Contributing  to 
theeconomic  woes  of  Southeast  Kansas  and  to  the  plight  of  its  citizens has  been  a 
number  of  layoffs  within  the  area.  In  response,  Labette  Community  College  orga- 
nised an  area  task  force  made  up  of  local  business  persons,  civic  and  religious  lead- 
ers educators,  locally  elected  officials,  area  residents  and  affected  workers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  address  the  area's  increasing  rate  of  unemployment.  The  result  was  the 
establishment,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  of  a 
Displaced  Worker  Program  that  was  specifically  designed  to  retrain  and  place  in 
full  time  unsubeidized  employment  unemployed  area  transportation  and  defense 

"Thelniajority  of  the  affected  workers  were  unskilled  middle-aged  males.  Although 
there  were  some  spectacular  successes,  the  overall  results  were  disappointing.  As 
soon  as  the  program  became  operational,  a  number  of  factors  became  obvious.  The 
potential  participants  were  frightened  and  were  lacking  in  self-confidence.  It  had 
been  20,  30,  and  even  40  years  since  many  of  them  had  been  in  school,  I  hey  naa 
families  to  feed  and  house  payments  to  make.  These  were  proud  people  who  had 
worked  all  then  lives  and  who  had  always  paid  their  own  way,  but  were  now  with- 
out a  job  and  without  prospects  for  finding  one.  Although  the  program  could  pay  tor 
books  and  tuition,  the  unemployed  workers  were  expected  to  fully  support  them- 
selves while  they  were  in  a  retraining  program.  .„ 

This  fact  combined  with  their  natural  fears  and  self-doubt  made  them  extremely 
difficult  to  recruit  and  enroll  in  training  programs  that  would  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  skills  to  obtain  work  and  to  identify  occupations  that  were  in  current 
and  future  demand.  Not  only  did  a  large  number  of  eligible  workers  completely 
refuse  to  participate,  it  was  difficult  to  retain  many  of  those  who  aid  participate.  In 
their  view,  they  simply  could  not  afford  to  go  to  school.  So  they  looked  for  work. 
Many  of  them  searched  without  success,  many  others  accepted  jobs  at  less  than  sub- 
sistence wages.  The  result  was  a  significant  increase  of  the  chronically  unemployed 
and  working  poor.  All  this  was  happening  while  high-paying  jobs  for  which  the  dis- 
located workers  could  have  been  trained  were  going  unfilled. 

In  this  instance  the  availability  of  an  educational  entitlement  grant  would  have 
made  a  critical  difference.  Incurring  additional  debt  during  a  time  of  unemployment 
and  financial  crisis  was  simply  unacceptable  to  responsible  people  who  had  spent 
their  lives  working  and  paying  their  own  bills.  The  attached  tables  show  graphically 
just  how  important  the  Federal  student  aid  is  to  our  community;  65  percent  of  our 
students  draw  scholarship  or  aid  assistance.  _  _   .  , 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Labette  Community  College,  along  with  AACJC  and 
ACCT.  believe  that  the  key  to  reaching  our  goal  is  to  make  the  Pell  grant  an  entitle- 
ment, with  a  cost  base  sufficient  to  reverse  the  neediest  students  groymg  depend- 
ence  on  loans  to  meet  college  expenses.  We  advocate  that  it  be  called  the  United 
States  Pell  grant,  so  that  no  student  will  be  confused  about  its  source. 

Pell  wants  are  not  getting  the  recognition  they  deserve  for  advancing  American 
competitiveness.  Few  people  recognize  the  major  contribution  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  makes  to  improving  our  national  competitiveness  through  Pell  grants,  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill,  and  employee  educational  assistance.  Their  importance  will 
continue  to  grow,  because  economists  tell  us  that  in  the  most  advanced  economies, 
human  capital  accounts  for  75  percent  or  more  of  the  productivity.  This,  incidental- 
ly, is  why  it  is  so  important  to  extend  employee  educational  assistance  (tax  code  sec- 
tion 127)  as  permanent  law.  Section  127  excludes  employer-paid  tuition  from  em- 
ployees' taxable  income.  The  $75  billion  that  Defense  and  other  Federal  agencies  are 
investing  annually  in  research  and  development  will  never  bear  full  fruit  unless  the 
investment  in  human  resource  development  substantially  increases.  Also,  section 
127  is  a  most  economical  approach  because  it  leverages  private  and  individual  mitia- 

tlVU  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  high  cost  of  student  loan  defaults  has  weak- 
ened public  confidence  in  title  IV  investments  in  human  resource  development.  Pa- 
perwork and  excessive  reporting  requirements  have  become  another  grave  cloud 
over  title  IV. 
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Delivery  of  student  aid  is  much  too  complicated  for  both  students  and  institution- 
al participants.  An  application  form  reduced  to  one  side  of  one  page  would  literally 
work  wonders  in  equalizing  opportunity  for  most  underserved  students  and  families. 

Certainly,  community  colleges  share  your  deep  concern  over  the  growing  grant- 
loan  imbalance.  And,  I  relate  to  it  easily  from  personal  experience.  Our  bank  pulled 
out  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  several  years  ago  largely  because  of 
the  mounting  cost  of  the  reporting  requirements.  A  few  community  colleges  have 
now  left  the  program  for  the  same  reason,  and  this  trend  could  grow  unless  the  re- 
authorization streamlines  such  requirements. 

Our  bank  officers  continue  to  visit  frequently  with  students  and  parents  who  in- 
quire about  college  loans.  Also,  the  bank  engages  in  an  active  outreach  program  to 
area  high  schools  to  inform  them  of  the  banking  process  and  counsel  on  financing 
educational  costs  and  opportunities.  Our  advice  to  students  and  parents  based  on 
our  experience  with  loan  repayment  patterns,  usually  comes  down  to  this:  do  not 
assume  an  educational  loan  unless  the  proposed  course  of  study  holds  a  high  prom- 
ise of  substantially  increased  earning  power.  As  a  banker,  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is 
poor  public  and  poor  moral  policy  to  push  loans  on  to  poor  people. 

Across  the  nation,  community  colleges  are  giving  much  the  same  advice.  Our  fi- 
nancial aid  officers  generally  do  their  nest  to  persuade  at-risk  students  to  seek  only 
grants  and  work-study  assistance.  Our  institutions  have  been  unjustly  served  by  the 
Education  Department's  reports  that  accentuate  default  percentages  alone.  Among 
the  major  sectors  of  postsecondary  education,  community  colleges  are  the  smallest 
source  of  defaults  in  dollar  terms. 

Putting  it  another  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  loans  to  at-risk  students  simply  put  them 
at  greater  risk  in  most  cases.  For  example,  we  recently  had  a  case  in  which  a  thirty- 
eight-year  old  mother  of  four  had  enrolled  in  our  nursing  program.  During  the  en- 
rollment process  She  made  application  for  a  Federal  grant  only  to  learn  that  she 
was  ineligible,  even  though  she  was  below  the  poverty  guidelines,  because  she  had 
inherited  a  small  family  farm  that  allowed  subsistence  farming.  She  was  forced  to 
pursue  an  educational  loan  and  incurred  a  substantial  debt,  which  she  will  have  a 
long  struggle  repaying. 

For  the  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  educational  opportunity 
and  productivity  are  inextricably  linked,  and  both  will  continue  to  shrink  unless  the 
Pell  grant  is  increased  substantially.  Our  Associations  join  the  larger  higher  educa- 
tion community  in  urging  a  $4,000  maximum  grant,  with  a  $2,500  base  living  allow- 
ance, for  the  start-up  year  of  the  reauthorization.  As  emphasized  in  our  Position 
Statement,  our  goal  is  to  make  it  possible  for  needy  students  to  complete  at  least 
one  year  of  college  without  resorting  to  loans;  in  other  words,  students  should  have 
a  chance  to  discover,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay,  whether  college  works  for  them 
before  going  into  debt  for  this  experience. 

If  the  cost  base,  before  any  deduction  for  expected  family  contribution  (EFC),  be- 
comes $2,500,  few  if  any  needy  students  in  community  colleges  will  have  to  have 
loans  to  complete  their  programs.  Such  a  formula  is  bound  also  to  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  loan  default  rates,  certainly  so  among  community  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  thank  you  and  your  staff  enough  for  helping  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  see  the  "light"  on  loan  tracking,  and  to  switch  to  the  practice  of 
keeping  each  loan  identified  with  the  college  that  makes  it.  This  alone  will  lower 
the  default  rate  for  many  community  colleges.  The  old  Departmental  practice  of 
posting  the  loan  against  the  last  college  attended  was  prejudicial  to  community  col- 
leges because  the  typical  community  college  gets  many  reverse  transfers  witii  bad 
loans,  while  its  good  loan  risk  students  often  transfer  to  four-year  schools  with  their 
positive  financial  record. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  reemphazise  the  hope  that  the  reauthorization  will 
provide  a  substantial  breakthrough  in  reducing  reporting  requirements  and  stream- 
lining program  delivery.  Again  as  a  businessman,  I  believe  a  paperwork  impact 
study  should  be  required  of  the  government  itself  in  every  mqjor  act.  The  last  Con- 
gress put  three  more  massive  paperwork  burdens  on  colleges  in  the  student- 
right.to.know,  campus  crime,  and  abilitv-to-benefit  testing  requirements,  leaving 
cost-squeezed  campuses  to  wonder  how  they  will  cover  these  reporting  and  testing 
expenses.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the  great  opportunities  that  title  IV  programs  pro- 
vide sunk  by  their  own  paperwork  overload. 

In  addition  to  Pell  entitlement  and  program  simplification,  ACCT  and  AACJC 
give  top  priority  to  a  reauthorization  initiative  that  would  push  higher  education 
into  much  broader  partnerships  with  the  employer  community.  Titles  I,  VIII,  and 
XI  could  all  be  folded  into  this  effort.  Our  aim  is  to  expand  higher  education's  inter- 
face with  the  state-of-the-art  technology  and  know  how  available  in  industry,  build 
up  the  undergraduate  "pipeline"  needed  to  encourage  more  young  Americans  to 
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pursue  science,  teaching,  and  public-service  careers,  and  brighten  the  nation's 
chances  of  achieving  a  globally  competitive  workforce  for  the  21st  Century.  Without 
such  a  workforce,  America  has  little  hope  of  again  becoming  a  creditor  nation. 
Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 
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LABETTE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

PARSONS,  KANSAS 
FINANCIAL  AID  REPORT  1989-90 


This  chut  reflects  tbe  pattern  of  dittrabitioo  of  financial  aid  in  FY  90, 

Number 

FEDERAL  MONIES:  Given 


Pell  Grant 
College  Wodc  Study 
Supplemental  Education  Grant 
Stafford  Loans 
Supplemental  Loam 

INSTITUTIONAL  MONIES: 
College  Woric  Study  Matching 
Institutional  Student  Employment 
Scholarships: 
Out-of-county 
In-county 
Athletic 
Employees: 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Sr.  Citizens 

Out-of-County 
In-County 
Cari  Perkins 


424 
40 
6 
108 
17 


37 

749 
628 
143 

159 
106 

272 
4027 
35 


Amount 
$477,140 
$15416 
$2,471 
$191429 
$37,145 


$6,076 
$20,225 

$100,810 
$150,153 
$95,934 

$18,275 
$6,205 

$33,724 
$92,064 
$5,284 


TOTALS 


$723,801 


$:,  28,750 


NON-INSTITUTIONAL  MONIES: 
Foundation  Scholarships 
Civic  Scholarships 
Veterans  Educational  Benefits 

TOTAL  ASSISTANCE  DISBURSED 
Total  receiving  assistance  (unduplicated) 


43 

30 
28 


5623* 


$16,479 
$10,477 
$44,994 


$71,950 
$1324.501 


•During  this  period  8.600  students  were  served  by  the  college.  Sixty-five  percent  of  all 
students  served  received  some  form  of  financial  assistance. 
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Labette  Community  College 

Age  of  Students  Comparison 


Class  Time 
Part  Time  Day 
Full  Time  Day 
Part  Time  Night 
Full  Time  Night 

Part  Time  Extension 

r 

Full  Time  Extension 


HI)  46.6 
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Labette  Community  College 

Gender  Demographics  -  Fall  Semesters 


Year 
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Labette  Community  College 

Enrollment  Demographics  -  Fall 


Year 
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TOWARD  HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
Position  Statement  on  the  Reauthorization 
of  Che  Higher  Education  A££  by 
the  Aaerican  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  (AACJC) 
and  the  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  (ACCT) 


American  education  is  faced  with  a  challenge  of  unprecedented  severity  and 
urgency.    The  challenge  is  part  demographic  change,  part  global 
competition,  part  accelerating  technological  change,  part  worker  and  adult 
literacy,  part  outmoded  educational  practices  and  standards  problems 
exacerbated  by  the  absence  of  a  national  strategy  to  address  the  challenge. 

More  and  more  policy -makers  of  both  the  private  and  public  sectors  are 
reaching  one  consensus:     the  United  States  must  build  a  world-class 
workforce  to  sustain  its  leadership  in  science  and  industry  and  to  renew 
the  Aaerican  Dream.    The  workforce  that  meets  America's  needs  will  seek 
both  civic  and  marketable  skills  through  lifelong  learning. 

The  Association  oc  Community  College  Trustees  and  the  American  Association 
of  Community  and  junior  Colleges  have  long  encouraged  such  a  consensus. 
The  National  Governors  Association  (NGA)  summed  up  the  challenge  In  its 
1990  report,  "Excellence  at  Work,"  which  finds: 

increasing  the  competitiveness  of  the  American  workplace  Is  a  matter 
of  national  economic  survival.   ...  All  workers  must  dedicate 
themselves  to  increasing  their  skills  and  education  while  assuming 
greater  responsibility  f«r  the  quality  of  their  work  and  the  overall 
productivity  of  the  firms  in  which  they  work.  .    .  . 

Higher  order  learning  skills  and  state-of-the-art  occupational  skills 
will  be  the  hallmark  of  the  American  workforce  In  the  coming  decades. 


Accelerating  demands  for  new  and  advanced  skills  necessary  for  the 
competitive  global  economy  will  require  access  to  relevant  skill 
upgrading  for  all  workers  throughout  their  careers.   .    .  . 

The  urgency  is  underscored  by  the  widely  acclaimed  report,  "America's 
Choice:  High  Skills  or  Low  Wages,"  In  which  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  o 
the  Aaerican  Workforce  concludes: 


Introduction. 
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The  kay  to  maintaininc,  to  sey  nothing  of  Improving,  our  stendard  of 
living  is  productivity  growth      more  products  end  services  from  every 
member  of  the  workforce, 

But,  during  the  pest  two  decedes,  our  productivity  growth  hes  slowed 
to  e  crewl.    It  now  tekes  neerly  three  yeers  to  echieve  the  seme 
productivity  improvement  we  used  to  achieve  in  one  yeer. 

If  productivity  continues  to  felter,  we  cen  expect  one  of  two  futures. 
Either  the  top  30  percent  of  our  populetion  will  grow  weelthier  while 
the  bottom  70  percent  becomes  progressively  poorer  or  we  all  slide 
into  reletive  poverty  together. 

In  the  view  of  the  Associetion  of  Community  College  Trustees  and  the 
Aaericen  Associetion  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  e  national  strategy 
for  human  resource  development  is  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  chellenge. 

Cleerly,  globel  competition  and  deaogrephics  ere  pushing  the  chellenge  into 
e  tight  timeframe;  eccording  to  an  American  Council  on  Educetion  enalysis, 
the  strong  growth  of  the  Hispanic  populetion  is  continuing  into  the  1990» 
while  the  reletive  percentege  of  Its  youth  completing  high  ichool  is  still 
declining. 

Higher  educetion  beer*  e  large  responsibility  for  helping  build  such  a 
strategy.    It  must  recognize  that  today's  traditional  student  is  the 
working  edult,  end  must  program  itself  accordingly. 

Community,  technical,  and  Junior  colleges  (hereafter  all  included  under  the 
phrese  community  college)  see  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  as  an  opportunity  for  bold  and  decisive  action,  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  Act  a  cornerstone  of  a  national  strategy  for  human  resource 
development. 

The  current  Act  leeks  e  unifying  theme  or  focus.    Title  IV  aside,  the  Act 
is  e  collection  of  speciel- interest  programs  that  largely  take  the  netional 
interest  for  granted.    Sterting  with  this  reauthorization,  the  verious 
federel  incentives  thet  foster  and  enhance  cereer  competencies  should  be 
orchestreted  into  a  coherent  and  cohesive  plan  ■■  a  strategy  embodying 
these  principles: 

**  Federel  incentives  aimed  at  career  competency  enhancement  should  be 
orchestreted  into  a  coherent  national  strategy. 

**  Federel  incentives  should  be  aimed  at  stimulating  collaborations  between 
educetionel  institutions  and  public  and  private  employers.     They  should 
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enhanca  the  flow  of  state-of -the -art  technical  equipment,  facilities, 
and  materials  to  thoaa  institutions  that  are  critical  to  the  delivery  of 
a  world -class  workforce. 

**  Incentlvea  ahould  favor  those  Institutions  that  have  demonstreted  a 
capacity  and  willingness  to  meet  the  challenges  of  demographic  change, 
adult  literacy,  and  technical  literacy  in  the  workplace. 

**  As  the  largest  system  of  higher  education  and  fortsel  workforce  training, 
community  colleges  should  be  consistently  represented  in  policy-Baking 
bodies  at  national,  state,  and  local  levels  to  enhance  program 
coordination. 

**  Federal  incentives  should  also  help  communities  and  local  institutions 
to  mesh  volunteer  services  with  educational  goals. 

**  Special  attention  must  be  given  toward  coordinating  the  various 
federally  funded  human  resource  development  programs. 

The  national  interest  will  be  served  best  if  reauthorization  targets  those 
areas  where  higher  education  cv\  do  che  most  to  strengthen  human  resource 
development  and  American  productivity.    Community  colleges  see  three 
priorities  as  paramount: 

**  To  achieve  a  world-class  workforce,  education  must  both  turn  back  the 
tides  of  adult  and  v arkplace  illiteracy  and  satisfy  the  specif c  skill 
needs  of  the  employer  community. 

**  American  research,  technology,  and  science  must  be  kept  at  the  cutting 
edge,  and  technology  transfer  given  strong  emphasis  and  support. 

**  The  teaching  profession  must  be  strengthened  on  every  level,  especially 
in  mathematics  and  science,  f.nd  technological  breekthroughs  used  to 
enhance  both  teaching  practices  and  student  assessment. 

Without  a  better  and  more  culturally  diverse  supply  of  classroom  teachers 
on  every  level,  the  first  two  goals  will  be  elusive,  if  not  unattainable. 
A  democratic  society  undervalues  its  teachers  at  its  own  peril;  at  the  same 
time,  educators  and  teachsrs  should  take  the  lead  in  changing  the  archaic 
school  year  and  the  misguided  pecking  order  of  academe.    Good  pre-school 
and  elementary  school  teachers  ar&  «asily  as  important  to  America's  future 
ae  tile  most  learned  professors. 
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Rico— nded  Priority, 
ACCT  and  AAWC  conaidar  tlx  prioriti..       ....nti.l  to  uka  the  HLhar 

**  5!  J!!iJ,?!TV!rld  b*C°M  *"  •atltittfint  d..ign.d  to  .n.ur.  th.t 
**  SSEmJI*"11!"?  *h0Uld  b*  «ll»Pll»««l  for  both  student,  .nd 

s;is.tl:iSiid^tr:cSffil:i'neu' ln  <up'rt-nt'1      °f  ^ 

**  I«lov.!  US?,"  *h°Uld  b*  "P1"'0  °y  •  national  network  of 

throat  ;h!?rPr°Vld*    "lav«nt  »kl11  upgrading  for  .11  worker. 

**  ?I«?.Urf*n  pr0ble?«'  froa  ^opouts  to  wast.  n..n.g«ent ,  ell  for  new 
lilt)*  ?f  co°Per"lon  »nd  l«d.r.hlp  from  public  Ind  priv". 
Institution.,  .nd  an  Urb.n  Ext.n.lon  Service  should  be  a.t.bllsh.d  to 
help  urban  co-unity  college,  .nd  universities  spearhead  the  solutions . 

**  Estebllshnent  of  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adult  end 

not  only  to  better  coordinete  federel  program  „ith  the  work  of 
l^TAL  t-chnlc-1'  «nd  Junl»r  collet.8  but  .1.5  to  i^ov. 

ssar^ssrs  £  p"rtnershlps 

on.  tecec  of  that  nits  ion.    In  nany  erees,  the  community  colleges  h«v. 
Pioneered  the  partnerships  th.t  serve  the  needs  of  employers  end  the 
coaounity,  but  the  task  has  only  begun.  "pioyers  end  the 
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Tha  starting  Una  in  aeeting  these  challenges  la  eccess  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Poll  The  Psll  Grant  prograa  has  navsr  rscslvsd  ths 

recognition  it  deaervea  for  advancing  national  competitiveness.    It  stands 
with  ths  CI  Bills  and  ths  tax  cods  Ssction  127  (employee  sdueatlonal 
assistance)  as  fsdaral  policy's  bsst  gsnsrators  to  dsvalop  advanced 
workforce  skills.    Insplrsd  in  part  by  ths  success  of  ths  original  CI  Bill, 
ths  Pall  Grant  has  dona  more  by  a  wide  aargin  than  four  CI  Bills  coabinsd 
to  snabls  lsss-afflusnt  Africans  to  gsin  ths  poat*  .ccr/<ary  sducation  and 
training  to  bscoaa  bsttsr  workers  snd  bsttsr  cir Irene. 

The  AACJC-ACflT  Joint  Co—l«alon  an  Faderal  Rolofcimi.  has  froa  ItS  InCSPtlOn 
a  da&ada  ***  Conero«a  to  ask*  fcho  M\  Crmnf  gp  entltltMSnt .  It 

should  bs  callsd  ths  Unitsd  Ststss  Psll  Grsnt  so  that  rscipisnts  understand 
its  source. 

AACJC  and  ACCT  advocats  for  ths  rsauthorization  a  boss  allowancs  that  is 
ths  ajsjg  far  til  students,  stsrting  at  $2,500  ths  first  year.    The  maxiaua 
grant  should  provids  sdditionsl  cost  ssnsitivity  of  25  cents  per  dollar,  up 
to  a  first-ysar  aaxiaua  grsnt  of  $4,000.    Ths  bass  sllowancs  should  bs 
indsxsd  for  inflation,  snd  should  bs  increassd  dollsr  for  dollsr  with 
increeses  in  ths  cost  ssnsitivity.    Ths  reconasndatlon  of  a  uniform  base 
will  pronwts  both  accsss  snd  persistsnce.    Trends  Indicate  that  increasing 
nuabsrs  of  ethnic  ainority  and  dlssdvantaged  studsnts  ars  foregoing  college 
opportunities  rethsr  then  risk  their  futures  on  loens. 

Siaoltfted  Delivery.    The  most  urgent  need  in  Title  IV,  apart  froa  grant 
and  loan  refora,  is  ths  slaplif lestion  of  aid  delivery  for  both  students 
and  institutions.    Countlsss  potsntial  students  are  turned  ewey  froa 
college  by  the  coaplicated  foras  snd  ths  daunting  process.    It  is  clear 
that  both  ths  Education  Department  end  the  colleges  are  choking  on 
excesslvs  processing  snd  reporting  burdens  thet  increasingly  defeat  the 
Intent  and  succsss  of  ths  prograas.    These  burdens  are  the  largest  csuse  of 
professional  turnover  in  the  renks  of  community  colleges'  financial  aid 
stsff.    ACCT  and  AACJC  strongly  recommend: 

**  Ths  sppllcatlon  form  should  be  a  single  page  and  standard  for  all 
institutions  and  processors. 

**  A  single  nsthodology  should  be  adopted  for  the  calculation  of  aid 
awards . 
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Laaa.ihm-htll-tlM.    Pell  Grant  eligibility  should  be  maintained  for 
leo-than-half-tiae  studants.    Working  adults  tuve  bacoaa  the  majority 
students  of  higher  education  and  their  career  needs  are  as  important  to  the 
national  Intarait  as  thosa  of  tha  so-called  traditional  students. 
Exclusion  of  less-than-half-tima  students  froa  Pall  Grants  reduces  tha 
opportunitiaa  of  diiplacad  homamakers,  aingla  parents,  and  under-employed 
vo£n  and  minorities  to  acquira  marketable  skills;  those  with  full-time 
jobi  on  top  of  noma  and  family  raiponiibilitiai  raraly  hava  time  for  mora 
than  on*  college  course  at  a  tina. 

AMUtv-to-hanfilt.    Tha  options  for  measuring  ability- to-benef it  (ATB) 
^haTSira  in  forca  bafora  tha  1990  Budgat  ^^WJ^1* 
third  party  taating  on  all  institutions  receiving  Titla  IV  aid  should  bt 
restored  for  degree- granting  institutions.    Federal  raquiranant.  covering 
ATB  should  apply  only  to  thosa  schools  whose  ATB  enrollment  axeaads  10 
parcant  of  thair  ragular  student  haadcount. 

Statm  student  Incentive  SriOU-    The  impact  of  SSIC  in  augmenting 
need-basad  assistance  far  exceeds  the  modest  federal  investment  in  it.  One 
option  to  consider  for  l  >nt  loading  would  be  an  expanded  State  Stu*™' 
Incentive  Grant  program,  with  at  least  half  tha  leveraged  dollar. 
for  freshman.    By  participation  in  SS7Cf  States  take  graater  responsibility 
for  reducing  defaults  and  improving  persistence  in  their  own  institutions. 
SSIG  could  also  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  early  intervention,  to  help 
at-risk  students  in  aiddlo  schools  and  high  schools  and  give  them  assurance 
that  grants  will  be  available  for  college  if  they  coaplete  high  school. 

TRIO.    Community  colleges  strongly  support  the  TRIO  programs,  particularly 
those  prograas  that  serve  ethnic  minority  students.    With  the  growth  of 
both  community  college  enrollment  and  community  college  participation  in 
TRIO,  articulations  should  be  added  to  the  qualifying  criteria:    four -year 
institutions  should  no  longer  be  eligible  unless  they  have  comprehensive 
articulation  agreements  in  force  with  one  or  more  two-year  collages,  such 
a  provision  would  make  TRIO  more  consistent  with  its  own  "upward  bound 
philosophy. 

Caanufj&ajtd  Proeraaa.    The  College  Work  Study  (CVS)  and  Suppleaental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOC)  prograas  should  be  reauthorized 
essentially  as  written.    As  an  offset  to  the  higher  cost  of  a  Pell  Grant 
entitlement,  community  colleges  could  support  an  increase  in  the 
institutional  share  of  SEOG  froa  15  percent  to  25  percent. 

The  range  in  which  institutions  aay  switch  funds  between  CWS  and  SEOG 
should  be  increased  from  10  percent  to  25  percent. 
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telfJbXA  lettBft*    Community  college  financial  aid  admlnlatratore  typically 
make  a  eraad  of  urging  needy  atudanta  to  raalat  loana.    In  tha  words  of 
Congressman  William  D.  Ford,  "loana  do  not  buy  aquity  for  naady  atudanta, 
thay  buy  more  inequity.-    In  dollar  tana,  community  collagaa  ara  tha 
smallest  aourea  of  dafaulta  among  tha  major  aaetora  of  poataaeondary 
adueatlon.    A  striking  example  la  California,  whose  107  community  collegea 
made  Juat  17,800  Stafford  Loana  laat  yaar,  whlla  anrolllng  1.5  Million 
aCUdanta.    Thaaa  loana  totaled  $36  aillion        a  par  atudant  average  of 
Juat  $24. 

To  curb  fraud  end  ebuae: 

++  Tha  flrat  atap  must  be  tha  aweeping  aiapllf ication  of  Title  XV  programs; 
the  aheer  complexity  and  axceaaive  paperwork  the  program  now  enteil 
conatantly  thraeten  atudenta  end  inatitutiona  with  inadvertent  misuses 
of  the  eld. 

++  Accountability  for  the  Stefford  Loen  program  needa  to  be  pr< claely 

assigned;  tha  divided  accountebility  thet  presently  exlata  leaves  no  one 
specifically  in  charge. 

++  The  Educetlon  Department  should  be  funded  Immediately  to  install  a 
computer  system  thet  identifies  ell  aid  recipients  by  Social  Security 
number  end  driver's  license  number.    This  identification  ahould  be 
poatad  with  tha  Depertaent  st  the  instent  an  institution  awards  eld. 

•H-  Recipients  who  obtain  sld  fraudulently  by  switching  schools,  or  other 
means,  should  face  stiff  penalties. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  hes  never  been  edequately  equipped  or  staffed 
to  provide  even-handed  compliance.    Colleges  frequently  have  been  subjected 
to  unwarranted  end  detrimental  criticism  in  their  communities  by  the 
Department's  release  to  media  of  faulty  default-rete  calculations.  The 
Depertment's  persistent  publication  of  default  percentages  alone,  without 
regerd  to  totel  dollers  involved,  hes  been  equelly  disruptive. 

Tha  default  retee  of  meny  community  colleges  would  be  lower  if  loans 
remained  credited  statistically  to  the  schools  where  they  orlglneted. 
Community  colleges  often  ere  charged  with  the  defeults  of  reverse-transfer 
students,  whose  Stafford  Loans  originated  in  e  four -year  or  proprietary 
college.    The  reauthorization  should  specify  that  Stafford  Loana  will  stay 
in  the  default  calculations  of  the  schools  where  they  were  mede. 

++  Self ■rattilaclon  should  be  sanctioned  for  colleges  whose  Stafford  Loan 
population  is  less  then  10  percent  of  its  students  enrolled  helf-tlme  or 
more  In  credit  programs,  and  whose  defeult  rate  Is  less  than  20  percent. 
Only  a  brief  summary  report  should  be  required  of  such  colleges 
annually. 
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++  Lending  institutions  should  bt  rsquirsd  to  provids  graduated  rspaymsnt 
schsdulss  for  Stafford  Loani.    The  intereet  ratee  should  bt  aada 
variable  aftsr  tht  fourth  year,  with  an  absolute  I laic  of  12  percent. 

++  The  Income  Continent  lain  program  ehould  be  abollehed. 

piract  lAia*.    AACJC  and  ACCT  eupport  the  availability,  at  the  option  of 
the  Institution,  of  federally  funded  direct  student  loane  or  the  IDEA  loans 
propoeed  by  Congretsasn  Thomss  E.  Petri,  as  elternatlves  or  supplewnts  to 
ths  Stafford  Loans. 

The  reporting  rsqulrsments  on  Stafford  Loans  have  grown  Into  an 
unreaeonabla  paperwork  burden.    In  California,  Virginia  and  Alabama,  among 
other  States,  comnunlt;,  ^ollegee  with  comparatively  small  loan  demand  are 
opting  out  of  Stafford  Loans  becsuse  they  have  found  that  staffing  and 
reporting  coets  of  the  program  exceed,  or  nearly  exceed,  the  loan  dollars 
the  studsnt  would  rscslve. 

Regulation  fev.  Sectors .    Unless  Congress  goes  to  a  direct  loan  program,  the 
Education  Department  should  be  granted  authority  to  regulate  loans  by 
ssctors.    Community  colleges,  state  colleges,  independsnt  non-profit 
institutions,  snd  proprietery  schools  ail  have  very  different  problems  and 
neede  In  ssrvlcing  and  managing  their  loan  portfolios.    While  community 
coilegee  ssrve  the  largest  enrollments  of  at-risk  students,  they  represent 
the  smaileet  eector  of  the  default  problem  in  dollar  terms.  While 
Congrsss  choosss  for  reasons  of  equity  to  make  no  distinction  In  assistance 
avaliabls  to  students  in  non-profit  colleges  *nd  those  In  proprietary 
schools,  equity  is  lost  in  the  Department's  efforts  to  regulate  all  sectors 
by  ths  same  rules.    Likewise,  efforts  to  increase  the  Job  skills  of  both 
the  economically  disadvantaged  and  the  workforce  as  a  whole  will  suffer  if 
the  ".aw  allows  only  one  option  for  measuring  "ability  to  benefit." 

EnDlovar-Collage  Partnerships  for 
Human  Resource  and  Economic  Development 

To  help  higher  education  fulfill  its  larger  potential  and  role  in  a 
national  human  resourcs  strategy,  the  reauthorization  should  provide  a  new 
partnership  program  with  a  dual  focus: 

++  To  provide,  again  in  the  words  of  the  National  Governors  Association, 
"access  to  relevant  skill  upgrading  for  all  workers  throughout  their 
careers . " 

++  To  close  the  college  transfer  breach  and  build  a  seamless  "pipeline"  ot 
postsecondary  opportunity  In  science,  engineering,  teaching,  and  public 
service . 
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The  nation  can  achieve  a  superior  workforce  only  If  personnel  have 
continuous  and  convenient  access  to  post  secondary  training  for  as  long  as 
they  wish  to  hold  jobs.    Bacauaa  such  upgrading  Is  Increasingly 
postsecondary,  tha  highar  education  community  should  shouldar  tha  larger 
responsibility  for  It.    In  order  to  do  that  changes  oust  come  on  two 
fronts : 

++  First ,  even  as  older,  working  students  have  become  the  aajorlty 

population  of  Aaarlcan  caapuses,  nost  four-year  colleges  remain  largely 
prograisaed  for  the  convenience  of  younger  students.    The  vast  aajorlty 
of  Americans  who  will  constitute  workforce  2000  already  are  on  the  job. 
The  hope  of  building  a  competitive  workforce  In  the  next  decade  lies  in 
boosting  their  competencies  and  lengthening  their  careers.    The  wage  and 
productivity  increases  flowing  from  their  extended  skills  would  repay 
the  training  Investment  many  tines  over  in  added  payroll  taxes  and  lower 
Social  Security  and  social  service  costs. 

++  Second,  the  national  interest  is  ill-served  by  the  poor  state  of 

articulation  among  collegiate  institutions  in  many  States.  Currlcular 
articulation  often  is  most  woeful  in  the  areas  of  highest  national  need 

science,  mathematics,  engineering,  and  teacher  developaent.  The 
problem  is  at  least  as  detrlnental  to  older  workers  seeking  marketable 
skills  as  it  is  to  traditional  students  seeking  transfer  between 
two-year  and  four-year  colleges.    The  convenience  and  equity  of  the 
students  Bust  come  first  in  articulation,  not  the  turf  claims  of 
academics . 

Flexibility  should  be  the  hallmark  of  partnerships  between  higher  education 
and  the  eaployer  coasmnlty.    Experience  has  shown  the  community  colleges 
that  they  increase  enrollment  and  program  quality  and  reduce  costs  when 
they  deliver  courses  at  work  sites  that  provide  state-of-the-art  equipment: 
and  facilities. 

Eaployer  and  eaployee  preferences  should  determine  the  modes  of  program 
delivery  wherever  they  are  feasible  and  consistent  with  accredited 
standards.    The  students'  educational  and  career  mobility  should  be  the 
first  consideration  in  all  such  options,  from  cooperative  education  and 
youth  apprenticeship  to  Tech-Prep  and  advanced  placement.  American 
education  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  "Europeanlze"  Itself  to  achieve  a 
world-class  workforce;  yet  it  should  offer  students,  workers,  and  employers 
the  kind  of  articulation  and  credit  exchange  model  found  in  the 
Servlceaenbers  Opportunity  Colleges. 

The  Cooperative  Education  program  should  be  reauthorized  as  part  of  the 
eaployer -col lege  partnerships,  to  achieve  much  broader  application  of  Its 
demonstrated  potential  in  school- to -work  transition. 
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Thla  propoaed  new  titlt  should  provide  planning  grants  end  eaalatenco  only 
to  partnerahips  in  which  two-yeer  and  four-year  colleges  articulate  both 
with  each  other  and  with  federal  program,  thit  promote  edueetion  end 
training  for  under-eaployed  adulta  and  dialocatad  workers.    It  ahould 
promote  raplication  of  proven  cooparativa  adueation  and  tha 
Taeh-Prap/Aaaociata  Degree  Program  models.    It  ahould  favor  partnerships 
that  involve  e-ploy.rs  with  atat.-of  thaart  faciliti.a  and  equipa.nt  and 
that  promote  networking  in  both  inatructional  technology  and  library 


resources. 


Buah'a  budget  references  to  th.  aiaalng  "pipeline"  pinpoint  on.  of  th. 
eravest  impediments  to  Aaericen  competitiveness,  which  ia  th.  inadequate 
^utricular  articulation  in  aci.nc.  and  engineering  education.  Hj'S'ly 
ignored  through  the  ye.r.  by  both  th.  Education  "K? v  "l 

Science  Foundation,  thi.  problem  ahort-circuit.  both  th.  supply  of  highly 
trained  aelentlata  and  teechera  end  the  productivity  of  the  workforce  ea  a 
whole.    In  perticular,  many  more  ethnic  minority  students  Bust  be 
encoureged  in  the.e  field..    The  Bu.h  budget'.  (FY' 90)  ept  word,  on  th. 
"pipeline"  ere  worth  repeetlng: 

Even  if  the  hi.toric  aver.ge  hold.,  and  fiv.  percent  of  18-24  yeer 
old.  obt.in  S&E  d.gre...  the  resulting  .hortf.ll  in  th.  S&E  workforce 
could  r..ch  into  the  hundred,  of  thoui.nd..    Mor.over,  aany  students 
with  an  expre.a.d  interest  in  .ci.nc.  .nd  engineering  cereers  i«»ve 
th.  pipeline  before  getting  e  degree  in  aci.nc.  .nd  engineering.  This 
1.  particularly  true  for  underr.pre.ented  ainorities.    Currently  Black 
•nd  Hi.p.nic  children  con.titut.  25  percent  of  our  school  children;  by 
the  yeer  2000  this  percentage  will  rise  to  47  percent.    Yet  it  is 
the*,  group,  th.t  are  now  the  aost  underrepresented  in  the  S&E 
workforce .... 

The  problea  cell,  for  .trong  .nd  imaediate  cooperation  between  the 
Education  Depertaent  end  the  Notional  Science  Foundetion.  Articuletion 
arents 'should  be  Bade  to  high  school.,  comaunity  colleges,  end  four-year 
schools  to  font  n.rtn.r.hl...  that  eneble  their  faculties  in  «i«nce, 
engineering  end  technology  to  build  and  aeint.in  continuity  in  learning  and 
the  aost  efficient  transfer  trecks.    The  Education  Depertaent  and  NSF 
should  elso  work  with  thw  Labor  Department  to  provide  edditionel  grants 
that  help  such  pertnerships  to  answer  the  critical  skill  needs  ot 
employers . 

The  Minority  Science  Iaproveaent  Program  (HISIP)  could  aake  e  substantial 
contribution  to  "pipeline"  iaproveaent  if  its  authorization  ln«"*ed 
tenfold,  allowing  colleges  with  concentrations  of  Hispanic  enrollment  to 
become  es  auch  ths  focus  of  the  prograa  as  the  predoainantly  Black 
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colleges.    Likewise,  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post secondary 
Education  (ItVSR)  should  bo  reauthorized  with  a  now  focus,  giving  priority 
to  initiative  a  and  innovations  that  promote  "pipeline"  articulation  ind 
human  resource,  development. 

nillltintr  Stfirttarr     To  dlract  thaaa  initiatives,  ACCT  and  AACJC  ask 
Congress  to  provide  an  Assistant  Secretory  for  Adult-Community  College 
Education  and  Educational  Partnerships.    Even  as  community  colleges  have 
grown  into  higher  education's  largest  sector,  now  enrolling  six  million 
students  in  credit  and  degree  programs  and  another  four  million  in 
non-credit  continuing  education  programs,  tho  Education  Department  has  done 
little  to  employ  administrators  and  specialists  from  community  college 
backgrounds.    A  key  role  of  this  Assistant  Secretary  would  be  outreach  to 
other  federal  agencies ,  to  corporate  and  employer  communities,  and  to  other 
programs  within  ED  that  support  education  and  training  programs  in  order  to 
maximise  coordination  and  return  on  the  taxpayer  Investment.  An 
educational  "pips line"  that  delivers  comprehensive  human  resource 
development  cannot  be  achieved  without  such  coordination  among  federal 
programs  and  the  employer  community. 


A  national  strategy  for  human  resource  development,  to  be  successful,  faces 
among  other  tasks  the  daunting  challenge  of  revitalizing  employment  and 
economic  opportunity  in  the  urban  centers.    Community  colleges  and  urban 
universities  could  be  used  to  much  greater  advantage  through  the  formation 
of  an  urban  extension  service,  modeled  after  the  vastly  successful  rural 
extension  service. 

Specialists  from  tha  universities  and  community  colleges  could  work  hand  in 
hand  with  city  governments  in  action  oriented,  problem  solving  approaches 
to  a  variety  of  pressing  urban  needs  under  such  a  program.    A  new 
partnership  of  federal  and  city  agencies  and  urban  colleges  could  target 
urban  such  urban  priority  needs  as: 

++  Strengthened  entrepreneur ship  and  small  business  (incubators). 
++  Worker  trailing  and  retraining. 

++  Organizational  development  for  community -based  organizations. 

++  Citizenship  skills. 

++  Literacy  and  adult  basic  education. 

++  Student  literacy  corps. 


Urban  Extension 
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Cultural  enrichment  through  Joint  art,  theatre,  and  musical  events. 

Hotline  networks  to  previa  crisis  count. ling  and  combat  drug  problems. 
■H-  Infrastructure  planning  and  renewal. 
++  child  nutrition  and  family  learning  program. 
-H-  Improved  community  health  networks. 
■H-  Senior  citizen  education. 
++  Hose  extension  services. 

firr«ng£h«nlni  Institutions 

The  Strengthening  Institution,  program  (Title  111)  ha.  "^u^»«a 
than  any  Sther  HEA  program  to  the  advancement  of  J™'£"£rlS  2' 
Jm-  eoii. lervlnK  larger  enrollments  of  ethnic  minority  ana 

r.  ^cSirii»--:rgid8.tud  nt.  xt.  up.™™  h.; ,  r„.i.t.; ,£ 

TwZvZ  for  cSuni??  college,  enact.d  1.  th.  1986 
r..ctlon  in  P.rt  to  Title  III'*  neSleot  of  two-year  college.  In  It. 
v..r.  and  Should  be  r.n.w.d.    This  Title  should  be  renewed  end  *h«  "git-OMt 
S?"fl*,hr..n  k,  .^M.had.    It  hurts  the  momentum  Mined  from  a  »ucc«sful 
Title  III  1 project  In  a  college  that  deserves  consideration  for  another 
Iran"     Special  attention  should  be  given  toward  strengthening  the 
Sndowaentsectlon  of  this  Title  enabling  college,  to  leverage  private 
dollars  many  times  over. 

Con«unlty  college,  feel  "rongly  th.t  the  endowment  Challenge  Grants  should 
b.  Expanded  and  open  to  all  colleges  that  establish  Title  III  •"l"1""*- 
Conf inln.  .uch  grant,  to  those  schools  that  currently  receive  Title  III 
up    r    ?.  Son.;.t.nt  with  the  basic  int.nt  of  th.  J»lnatlon 

restriction  would  widen  considerably  Title  Ill's  Impact  on 
iLS&uS  quluty.  by  accelerating  private  contribution,  to 
for  the  othSrwl.e  eligible  Title  III  school,  and  leveraging  the  federal 
Investment. 

Th.  criteria  given  In  the  1986  Amendments  sharpened  th.  focu.  and  equity  of 
StU  III  and  should  be  retained.    Authorizations  for  each  Part  should  be 
lncr....d.  and  regional  and  national  consortia  of  needy  school,  .hould  b« 
ndTSluUto?    For  rural  and  urban  colleges,  consortia  could  be  especially 
effective  In  meeting  some  of  their  toughest  problems. 
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ACCT  and  AACJC  also  propose  that  the  Minority  Institution*  Science 
Iaproveaent  Prograa  (HXSIF)  bo  added  to  Title  III,  with  a  tan-fold  incraaaa 
In  lta  authorisation. 

Instruction*!  lUvloPMnt: 
Cns— mlcaHnna  Taehnoloav.  Tachnoloav  Transfer.  HttttttTkiM 

Inatructlon»  access,  networking,  and  articulation  can  all  banafit  froa  the 
rapid  growth  of  coaaunlcatlons  technologies,  aa  wall  aa  froa  technology 
transfer  froa  both  Industry  and  governmental  research  and  developaent. 
Business,  Industry  and  state  govemaents  should  be  encoursged  by  federal 
Incentives  to  help  colleges  fora  resource  sharing  networks,  using 
state-of-the-art  technology  to  Increase  access  for  working  adults,  enhance 
language  and  civic  akllls  for  the  growing  non-English  speaking  population, 
and  raise  both  the  quality  and  availability  of  technical  end  professional 
education.    The  aoat  preaslng  needs  are  In  currlculua  developaent, 
Instructional  systeas,  library  and  information  networks,  technology 
transfer,  alaulated  learning  and  In-service  training. 

Higher  education  serves  a  highly  nob lie  population,  who  prefer  their 
Instruction  at  the  nearest  delivery  point.    Coapetlng  dsaanda  Bake  such 
students  inpatient  to  see  institutions  linked  electronically  to  iaprove  a 
variety  of  services,  froa  librsry  collections  and  counseling  to  course 
descriptions,  transcripts,  and  the  transfer  of  course  credits. 

Colleges  generally  lag  in  outreach  to  honebound  learners,  adults  with 
full-tine  obligations  to  work  or  faaily,  and  students  In  rural  areas  end 
coaaunlties  iaolated  froa  caapuses.    New  technologies  brighten  the  hope 
that  these  students  can  be  better  served  through  long  distance  learning. 
Federal  Incentives  should  encourage  initiatives  in  these  areas. 

Innuaersble  advances  In  technology,  accumulated  froa  contract  research,  are 
being  stockpiled  by  federal  agencies  rather  than  put  to  classrooa  and  other 
productive  use,    The  need  for  technology  transfer,  especially  in 
instructional  technology,  la  aost  acute  in  the  Departnent  of  Defense  (DOD) . 
The  reauthorization  should  sanction  the  broadest  possible  application  of 
auch  advances. 

International  Education 

The  rising  national  need  for  Anerlcan  expertise  in  languages,  area  studies, 
and  other  International  fields       spurred  by  the  President's  quest  for  a 
new  global  order       call  for  the  expansion  of  Title  VI  programs  and  a 
coanltaent  to  undergraduate  teaching  in  these  fields  at  least  equal  to  the 
Title's  current  support  of  graduate  studies. 
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Languag.  barri.r.  h«v.  b.coaa  •  formidable  h.ndic.p  to  American,  .nd 
SSfnL  int.r..t.  both  doM.eic.lly  .nd  globally     B.c.u..  co-wnicy 
coll.."  .r.  th.  doorway  to  hlgh.r  L.rnlng  for  th.  ..joriti..  of  vo«n  .nd 

,?"*iel  mil  ••  i-igr.nt.  .nd  flr.t  g.n.r.tion  cieir.n.,  .nd  to 

Xol.-cultir"  undlrstandinj  for  .nor.ou.ly  dlv.r..  .dale  .eudane 
pojul.tion..  th.  faculty  of  community  co<:.g..  n..d  much  C° 
•tudy  .bro.d  .nd  eo  th.  int«rn«tion.l  r.-ourc.  c.nt.r.  «t  doM.tlc 
univ.r.iti..  .nd  th.  .r.«  r..ourc.  c.nt.r.  .bro.d.    In  contrast  to  th. 
Jriduat.  ."d.nt.  who  u..  .uch  c.nt.r.  priaarily  for  »...«*.  community 
coll.g.  f.culty  would  u>.  th.a  for  in.tructlon.l  .nrichaant. 

A.  pr.wntly  writt.n,  Tltl.  VI  provide,  only  a  10  parc.nt  »«•»"•  for 
undirgr.duac.  .duc.tlon.    Only  16  p.rc.nt  of  thl.  funding  in FY 90, 
aaountlni  to  Ju.e  10  gr.nt.,  w.nt  to  community  coll.g..  ••  f.r  out  of 
pto^rSon  to'co^lty  coll.g.  pot.nti.l  for  •dv.ncing  l.ngu.g.  .tudi.. 
ind  int.rnational  .duc.tlon.    Th.  Tltl.  VI  authorization  £«  unJ«r8^tels 
prograat  .hould  «qu«l  the  authorization  for  gr.du.t.  work.  If  th.  nation  is 
to  axcal  In  th...  fl.ld*. 

"rgftllllOTl*1  Development 

Today'.  n..d  for  good  teachers  1.  the  most  acute  th.  nation  h.s  f«cad. 
Only  w'rld-cl...  t..ch.r.  can  produce  world-class  schools.    To  "place 
mlra.    .nd  st.ff  n.w  cours...  th.  need  In  community  college,  could  exceed 
500  000  new  feculty  by  th.  year  2000.    The  acceleretlng  dem.nd  for  worker 
tSiSSg  end  retraining  could  push  credit  enrollment  In  the  community 
technical    end  junior  college,  froa  the  current  six  million  to  nine  million 
student,  within  the  decade;  an  increase  of  500,000  students  1.  expected  n 
the  C.Uforni.  community  college.  .Ion..    Th.  dem.nd  for  n.w  teacher,  will 
be  auch  greater  .till  at  the  eleaent.ry/secondary  levels. 

Yec  .upply  1.  but  on.  f.cet  of  the  t.eching  profession's  multi-dimensional 
problea;  ch.nging  demographic,  h.v.  heightened  the  need  for  c^tu»J 
diver. itv  end  minority  le.d.r.hip  in  th.  cl.ssrooa.  .nd  for  the  recruitment 
end  retention  of  minority  t.ech.rs.  while  global  competition  he.  .lev.ted 
S  I-Jortenc.  of  .ubj.ct  -a.t.ry.    Looking  at  any  or  all  of  ^.National 
Covernor.  A..oci.tion' .  .ix  go.l.  for  education,  the  indispensable 
lngr.dl.nt  1.  t.ach.r  excellence. 

Th.  High.r  Education  Act's  support  for  professional  development  should  be 
siail.Ey  multi-dim.nsional.    Though  coaaunlty  college,  .r.  centered  n 
clM.roo.  in.truction  and  serv.  th.  aajorlty  of  Am.ric.n.  .t.rting  college. 
th.y  *r.  poorly  utilized  *s  .  sourc.  of  n.w  t..ch.r.  .nd 
daviloj-nt.    Schol.r.hlp.  .hould  b.  .uthoriz.d  for  c««uniey  coll.ga 
graduate.,  pareieul.rly  ainoritia.,  who  w.nt  c.r..r.  in  ".ching  The 
professional  "plpalina"  in  C.ching  could   b.  .tr.ngth.n.d  by  gr..ter 
coaaunlty  coll.g.  participation . 

Tltl.  V  .hould  b.  r.dr.wn  to  dir.ct  iom  of  th.  doll.r  flow  to  community, 
t.chnic.1,  «id  Junior  coll.g..  for  purpose,  of  in-service  P"f«»J°n»} 
d.velopaent  .ctiviti...    With  .n  ..timat.d  on.-h.lf  of  th.  gculty  .nd 
•dalnl.tr.eor.  l..vlng  coll.g..  during  th.  d.c.d.  of  th. 

prof...lonal  .Caff  d.v.lopaant  aov..  b.yond  b.ing  a  nic.  thing  to  do  . . .  to 
balng  .b.olut.ly  ....ntl.l. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Wyckoff. 

Dr.  Henderson,  I  think  you  mentioned  that  at  your  institution 
the  number  of  female  students  is  about  double  that  of  male  stu- 
dents. What  would  be  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  is  correct.  As  you  know,  Senator,  we  do 
have  an  alarming  problem  in  America  with  black  males.  I  think 
that  is  something  within  our  institutions  that  simply  responds  to 
some  of  those  crises  that  we  are  going  through  in  the  Nation  itself. 
We  are  losing  our  young  black  men.  We  are  losing  our  young  black 
men,  and  college  to  a  good  many  of  them  does  not  seem  to  oner  the 
promise  it  once  did  many,  many  years  ago. 

I  think  that  cost  provides  one  of  the  factors.  Young  men  find  it 
more  advantageous  and  more  profitable  to  engage  in  other  things, 
particularly  in  urban  areas,  to  make  monev  than  to  go  to  college. 

Senator  Fell.  But  why  wouldn't  that  apply  equally  to  the  female 
students?  Why  would  there  be  an  imbalance  with  twice  as  many 
female  students  as  male? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Well,  I  think  there  are  so  many  opportunities 
that  are  opening  up  to  females  now.  We  have  more  and  more 
young  women  who  are  exploring  other  options  in  education.  This  is 
not  something  that  is  particularly  unique  to  my  college  or  the  his- 
torically black  college.  I  think  it  is  a  national  phenomenon  that  is 
occurring,  that  over  the  past  10  years  the  enrollment  of  females 
has  increased  dramatically  as  more  opportunities  have  opened  up. 

Senator  Pell.  I  know  the  dreadful  statistic  that  young  black 
males  between  20  and  30,  one  out  of  four  are  in  jail  or  in  the  arms 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  think  that  is  another  factor  here  in  lower- 
ing the  college  participation  rate? 

Mr.  Henderson.  There  are  limited  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment; the  cost  of  education  has  risen  dramatically,  and  so  young 
men  just  drop  out  of  society  it  seems  because  they  don't  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  or  to  go  to  school  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  lead  profitable  lives. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wyckoff. 

Mr.  Wyckoff.  Senator,  our  emollment  at  our  college  is  70  per- 
cent female  also.  I  would  just  like  to  expound  a  little  bit.  We  had  a 
dislocated  worker  program  which  reached  predominantly  the  out- 
of-work  male,  and  we  had  some  dramatic  success  stories  come  out 
of  that.  But  we  had  some  grave  disappointments.  What  it  really  got 
down  to  was  that  a  male  beyond  his  mid-20's  could  not  easily  make 
that  adjustment  back  into  educational  college  life,  and  that  there 
were  lots  of  reasons  put  up.  Many  of  them  were  financial  and  feel- 
ing that  they  had  let  their  families  down;  others  included  the  fact 
that  they  just  needed  a  transition  force  to  go  through.  That  was 
one  particular  program  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to 
keep  one  more  year  to  find  out  if  we  could  have  made  it  work. 

But  we  found  that  the  women  are  needing  to  come  back  to  sup- 
plement the  income  of  the  family,  and  they  simply  cannot  do  that 
on  the  minimum  wage  jobs  that  are  available  to  them,  so  they'll 
come  back  trying  to  increase  the  family's  income  level  while  the 
husband  is  normally  underemployed  or  unemployed. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  . 

I  aeree  with  your  comment  that  it  is  not  a  good  idea  or  good 
sociaT^licTto  force  loans  on  poor  people  who  probably  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  them  back  because  what  you  are  doing 
then  s  creattng  a  whole  class  of  deadbeats,  and  that's  not  a  good 
Sg  either,  to  have  that  debt  hanging  over  you  for  the  rest  of 

1 1 C 

y°Mr  Wyckoff.  Well,  it  just  simply  doesn't  work.  If  you  can  come 
back  to  our  community  college  and  you  are  about  to  lose  jour -job 
or  have  lost  your  job,  and  you  were  making-in  our  part .of .Kansas 
there.  $6  an  hour  would  be  a  pretty  good  income  at  that  level— it 
you  were  making  that  and  were  about  to  lose  it,  and  you  could 
come  back  to  the  community  college  and  pick  up  some  basic  skills 
and  a  trade,  or  in  an  office  environment,  and  maintain  that ,$5-$6 
an  hour  income,  then  you  are  going  to  be  employed,  and  you  are 
going  to  pav  taxes  and  do  other  thing-but  you  cannot  afford  to 
pay  back  a  loan.  It  just  won't  work.  eam\\v 
We  heard  the  testimony  earlier,  there  is  no  way  that  a  family 
can  pay  back  loans  unless  the  income  level  goes  up  dramatically. 

Mr  Henderson.  Senator,  if  I  might  comment  on  that,  I  have  had 
students,  young  men  who  come  from  primarily  urban  areas  .and  of 
course  these  students  when  they  come  to  our  institutions  bring  a 
certain  amount  of  baggage  along  with  them  from  ^o^communi 
ties  But  I  have  heard  young  men  say  to  me  that  it  becomes  very 
SrSsine  when  they  have  selected  education  as  a  means  for  be- 
^S^S^^  and  they  find  themselves  confronted 
S  some  insurmountable  loans,  when  there  are  young  men  who 
are  a  part  of  the  problem  in  some  of  those  communities  who  drive 
bS  careand  wear  gold  chains  because  they  find  it  much  more  prof- 
it?ble  to  indulge  in  the  criminal  element  of  d'Ug-tr^ 
see  for  a  young  man  who  really  wants  to  make  something  out  ot 
himself  and  se&e  his  community,  and  comes  out  of  college  facing 
anTsurmountable  debt,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  pay  back. 

Senator  Pell.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before,  but  I  agree  with 
you. 

Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  a  fellow  Kansan  here.  1 
would  just  Uke  to  say  that  Mr.  Wyckoff  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  community,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  Labette  Community 
Colleee  in  Kansas.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Kansas. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  asking  you  whether  you  could  elaborate 
on  the  kinds  of  reporting  requirements-which  led  your  bank  to 
drop  its  participation  in  the  loan  program. 

Mr  Wyckoff  We  are  a  very  small  bank.  Kansas  has  550  banks 
«nH  is  not  a  verv  large  State.  I  think  220  banks  in  Kansas  are 
smal lerThan  iMfon  in  deposits.  For  a  small I  institution  that 
serves  the  community  interest  and  makes  loans  to  the  people  who 
Uve Ground ^  the  corner  and  the  families  throughout  their  lives  you 
make  a  loan  on  the  basis  of  a  lot  of  things,  and  one  of  those  isj prob- 
ably not  the  effort  with  all  of  the  paper  work,  reporting  require- 
mente  the  15-day  notice,  the  follow-up  and  the  other  things,  that  if 
Sou  miss  one,  you  have  a  pretty  great  chance  of  not  having  that 
loan  reimbursed. 
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It  is  much  easier  from  the  bank's  standpoint  simply  to  make  that 
loan  direct  in  our  case.  In  all  of  our  handling  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans,  we  had  one  claim,  and  it  was  due  to  a  death. 

So  little  banks  in  Kansas  were  not  making  loans  that  were  going 
in  default.  They  may  end  up  slow,  and  they  may  end  up  needing 
some  remedial  action,  but  those  are  the  requirements  that  a  small 
institution  simply  cannot  handle.  And  of  course,  a  larger  institu- 
tion, which  would  have  a  computer  bank  and  an  entire  staff  doing 
that,  can  handle  it  quite  well. 

So  you  simply  have  to  make  the  decision  just  to  move  it  out  of 
the  local  community. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  it  certainly  makes  good  sense,  I  think. 
Have  you  given  any  thought  to  whether  the  whole  program  should 
be  handled  by  the  Department  of  Education,  removing  the  banks 
totally? 

Mr.  Wyckoff.  I  can  speak  as  an  individual  on  that,  can't  I?  I 
would  have  no  problem  with  that  because  my  livelihood  is  not  de- 
pending on  income  from  student  loans.  I  know  there  has  been  some 
interest  in  our  association  expressed  at  the  larger  community  col- 
lege districts— Houston  and  Dallas  community  college  districts  are 
two  I  can  think  of— that  wanted  an  opportunity  to  make  those 
loans  directly  from  the  school  and  administer  those  out  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Now,  in  a  larger  college  setting  maybe  they  could  do  that;  in  a 
small  college  it  simply  wouldn't  be  feasible. 

So  I  think  there  should  be  some  opportunities  given  to  opening 
up  other  areas  to  house  those  loans,  and  giving  that  college  or  fi- 
nancial aid  adviser  a  little  more  handle  and  flexibility  on  whether 
or  not  they  make  the  loan  would  be  enormously  helpful.  There  are 
situations  where  simply  a  college  would  like  to  turn  down  a  stu- 
dent and,  quite  honestly,  can't. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Dr.  Henderson,  do  you  think  that  would  be 
a  good  idea — that's  kind  of  putting  you  on  the  spot.  Let  me  just  say 
that  I  personally  think  the  concept  is  a  worthy  one.  I  think  it  is  of 
some  advantage  to  the  student  to  be  able  to  have  some  good  advice 
from  a  financial  aid  adviser  at  that  point.  That  does  put  a  big 
burden,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  financial  aid  adviser  and/or  on  the 
school— and  perhaps  that  is  where  it  should  be.  But  we  have 
tended  to  try  more  and  more  to  develop  the  guidelines  from  here. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  can't  speak  for  all  college  and  university  presi- 
dents, but  I  certainly  feel  that  Wilberforce  University  does  not 
want  to  be  in  the  lending  business  nor  do  we  want  to  be  in  the  debt 
collecting  business.  We  are  primarily  educators,  and  whereas  we 
are  concerned  about  students  finding  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  a  college  degree,  a  college  education,  I  just  simply  don't 
think  lending  money  and  collecting  those  debts  really  is  in  the  pur- 
view of  an  educational  institution.  Where  it  goes,  it  doesn't  matter, 
as  long  as  there  are  means  of  accountability  and  there  are  options 
available  to  students  in  order  to  provide  the  resources  that  they 
need  to  get  an  education. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  What  is  the  average  debt  load  of  students 
graduating  from  Wilberforce  University,  Dr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  would  say  that  our  students  graduate  with  a 
debt  of  anywhere  from  $6,000  to  $7,000. 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Wyckoff,  do  you  have  any  idea  for  La- 
bette Community  College? 

Mr  Wyckoff.  There  are  three  different  parts  to  most  community 
colleges  and  certainly  ours.  About  one-third  of  the  students  are 
transfer  students  who  are  getting  their  first  2  years  of  schoolto  go 
on  Those  students  will  probably  incur  the  most  debt,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  great  but  it  is  probably  going  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  I  would  say  $2,500.  There  is  another  third  who  are  being  re- 
trained to  stay  in  the  community  work.  Those  people  are  usually 
the  underemployed  or  unemployed,  and  they  have  to  cover  it  either 
by  grant  or  aid,  or  they  are  not  in  school.  So  they  would  have  vir- 
tually no  debt.  And  we  are  probably  missing  many  of  those  because 
of  that.  And  the  last  third  are  the  students  who  would  come  into 
our  colleges,  mostly  our  health  science  fielo  Those  students  are 
going  to  come  out  with  a  much  greater  earning  power  so  they  will 
So  into  debt  maybe  In  the  $5,000  to  $6,000  range,  and  that  is  nor- 
mally made  up  of  women,  and  that  is  normally  child  care  and 
other  costs  they  had  to  accumulate  during  their  educational  proc- 
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Our  nursing  program  is  one  that  I  looked  at  specifically  for  this. 
Our  last  graduating  class  of  45,  of  which  41  were  women,  one-third 
of  those  people  entered  the  program  with  a  G.E.D.  We  have  a  98 
percent  sraduation  rate,  and  these  students  will  be  able  to  triple 
their  income  after  graduation,  so  they  can  afford  to  repay  a  loan.  It 
is  simply  going  to  increase  their  earning  power  But  it  is  getting 
that  first  year  of  school  that  they  could  not  afford 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Dr.  Henderson,  you  noted  that  a  510,000 
family  income  cut-off  for  the  Pell  grants  is  too  low.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  a  good  level?  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  what 
you  feel  would  work  to  an  advantage  to  attracting  more  students." 

Mr.  Henderson.  Certainly  we  have  a  substantial  number  ot  stu- 
dents who  fall  below  $15,000,  but  then  there  is  another  larger 
number  that  is  between  $15,000  to  I'd  say  about  $35,000  where 
there  are  other  kinds  of  family  circumstances  which  stretch  the 

^would^eally  like  to  see  the  cut-off  extended  somewhere  maybe 
around  $45,000-$49,000,  depending  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances that  families  have  to  be  concerned  with  in  terms  of  tinanc- 

inLan\torUKASSEBAUM.  I  am  sure  probably  both  of  you  would  agree 
with  Dr.  Rosser's  suggestion  that  we  eliminate  nonliquid  assets  in 
determining  eligibility. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that,  yes. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  And  certainly  for  agricultural  areas. 

Mr  Wyckoff.  Yes.  I  have  an  example  in  the  testimony  1  present- 
ed that  was  very  similar  to  the  Bethel  College  example  earlier, 
where  a  single  mother  of  four  who  had  inherited  a  small  family 
subsistence  farm  was  not  allowed  to  participate  because  of  those 

Mr  Henderson.  Wilberforce  University  has  a  mandatory  cooper- 
ative education  program,  that  is,  every  student  enrolled  has  to  suc- 
cessfully perform  a  cooperative  education  experience,  two  of  those. 
These  are  paid  coop  jobs.  One  of  the  things  that  really  concerns 
students  is  that  that  income-and  we're  talking  about  an  academic 
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requirement— that  income  is  taken  into  consideration  in  terms  of 
assessing  the  student's  overall  need  eligibility  and  is  subtracted  as 
income  when  making  the  determination  as  to  how  much  the  stu- 
dent is  going  to  receive.  So  those  are  factors  that  sort  of  work 
against  many  of  our  students. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  In  closing  I'd  just  like  to  say— and  I  think 
everybody  has  touched  a  little  bit  on  it— that  students  coming  out 
of  high  school  need  better  guidance  in  even  their  sophomore  and 
junior  years  in  high  school  about  what  lies  ahead  and  what  career 
paths  are  going  to  be  best  suited  to  them.  We  must  provide  better 
guidance. 

I  think  it  is  a  real  disservice  to  students  to  have  them  accumu- 
late this  enormous  debt  and  then  enter  fields  where  the  pay  is  just 
not  going  to  be  commensurate  with  the  debt  that  has  been  accumu- 
lated. 

So  I  think  it  goes  back  even  further  than  before  they  have  en- 
tered college,  where  we  have  got  to  prepare  a  little  better  for  what 
does  lie  ahead. 

I  think  just  expanding  the  program,  as  much  as  we  need  to  find 
some  different  answers,  is  not  going  to  work  if  we  don't  also  work 
in  some  other  directions  to  make  it  a  little  more  constructive. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

First  of  all,  I  appreciate  both  of  your  testimony  and  your  leader- 
ship. Mr.  WyckofF,  I  remember  your  being  here  before  and  appreci- 
ate your  leadership. 

If  I  could  just  disagree,  however,  with  one  small  thing  that  you 
said  that  I  think  is  significant.  You  said  you  would  like  to  have  the 
ability  to  turn  loans  down.  I  think  of  a  young  lady  who  testified 
earlier  this  week  who  was  on  welfare,  who  now  has  graduated.  She 
has  some  loans.  She  is  going  to  get  a  iob.  And  she  has  two  children. 
Frankly,  I  think  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  she  is  going  to 
end  up  on  the  default  list.  And  I  suppose  some  people  will  view 
that  negatively. 

The  very  fact  that  she  has  moved  from  being  on  welfare  to  being 
a  taxpaying  person,  even  though  she  at  this  point  may  not  be  able 
to  pay  back  that  loan,  I  think  is  great  progress  for  her  and  for  our 
country.  But  I'm  not  sure  if  she  had  gone  to  that  college  or  to  your 
bank— and  I  don't  mean  this  disrespectfully  to  you  or  to  your 
bank— I  think  if  I  were  the  banker  or  the  college  person  to  admin- 
ister the  loans,  I'm  not  sure  I  would  have  given  her  a  loan.  And  yet 
the  fact  that  that  mandate  is  there  I  think  is  important;  it  means 
we  can't  turn  down  people  who  on  paper  just  don't  look  good. 

Let  me  shift  to  another  area.  I  do  favor,  as  you  have  testified, 
shifting  from  loans  to  grants.  And  if  I  could  use  this  illustration, 
Senator  Kassebaum,  1 1  ave  a  member  of  my  staff  who,  with  his 
wife,  is  now  paying  $1,0^0  per  month  back  on  student  loans.  That 
is  just  a  huge,  huge  chunk  for  people  to  be  paying. 

The  question  is:  Where  do  we  go  and  how  do  we  get  there?  Do  we 
just  tinker  at  the  edges  with  reauthorization,  which  is  basically 
what  we  did  5  years  ago,  or  do  we  really  dream  and  ask:  What  kind 
of  a  Nation  can  we  build,  and  how  do  we  build  it? 
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We  are  kicking  around— we  haven't  even  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  are  sitting  down  to  talk  over  numbers  yet— but  my  staff 
is  having  some  numbers  crunching  done  for  a  Pell  grant  at  $2,800 
or  one-half  of  tuition,  whichever  is  higher.  I  would  be  interested  in 
your  reaction  to  that  kind  of  an  approach. 

In  the  independent  sector  there  nas  been  the  statement  that  the 
Pell  grants  don't  really  help  students  at  Wilberforce  as  much  as 
they  might,  but  if  you  had  a  Pell  grant  of  $2,800  or  half  of  the  tui- 
tion, whichever  is  higher,  that  would  be  of  help. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  would  be  a  powerful  incentive  I  think  to 
students  pursuing  an  education,  particularly  low-income  and  mod- 
erate, that  middle-income  category.  That  would  be  a  powerful  in- 
centive at  Wilberforce. 

I  expressed  earlier  that  we  feel— and  I  represent  the  thoughts  of 
the  other  UNCF  presidents— that  the  Pell  should  be  an  entitlement 
program;  it  would  be  something  that  is  available  to  students,  guar- 
anteed. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Wyckoff,  do  you  have  any  thoughts? 

Mr.  Wyckoff.  I  would  agree  with  that  also. 

If  I  could  comment,  though,  on  your  loan  program,  what  I  really 
mean  to  get  across  there  was  that  the  financial  "id  officer  should 
have  the  ability  to  take  that  example  you  used  and  say,  "We  really 
don't  want  to  strap  you  with  this  loan.  We  want  you  to  become  a 
taxpaying  member  of  society.  But  we'd  like  to  do  this  in  the  way  of 
a  grant.  And  show  us  that  you  are  willing  to  do  it  before  we  strap 
you  with  the  loan." 

Now,  I  don't  mean  that  to  say  that  I  don't  want  to  make  loans  to 
people,  but  as  you  are  saying  with  the  people  who  have  a  $1,000 
repayment  now,  that  is  probably  disruptive  their  whole  way  of  life. 

Senator  Simon.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Wyckoff.  It  is  just  simply  something  we  have  got  to  address. 
I  would  probably  say  that  rather  than  work  on  the  fringes,  we  need 
to  get  back  to  the  heart  of  it. 

Earlier  in  the  testimony  we  were  talking  about  the  complication 
of  applicants  and  all  of  these  other  forms  to  fill  out.  Senator  Nancy 
knows  that  I  have  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  in  college  now, 
and  one  is  a  senior  in  high  school  

Senator  Simon.  You  have  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  Wyckoff.  So  those  forms  when  they  come  in— and  I  consider 
myself  to  be  a  reasonably  educated  person  who  deals  in  financing— 
and  it  is  simply  unbelievable  how  you  can  complicate  a  form  like 
that.  There  is  no  way  that  anybody  is  going  to  go  through  and  fill 
that  thing  out. 

So  if  I  can  go  back  to  our  earlier  testimony,  let's  take  our  nontra- 
ditional  student,  one  who  is  a  little  older,  who  still  has  his  VCR 
flashing  "  12:00"  because  he  is  not  sure  how  to  set  it,  like  mine, 
that  type  of  person  is  simply  not  going  to  sit  down  and  fill  that 
thing  out.  They  are  not  used  to  it.  They  are  used  to  little  forms 
that  say  I'm  going  to  loan  you  this  amount  of  money,  and  you 
promise  to  repay  it. 

If  we  can  simply  find  a  way  to  get  the  process  to  where  the  aver- 
age person,  at  whichever  of  our  colleges,  is  not  going  to  leave  at  the 
first  meeting  with  the  financial  aid  officer— those  are  the  people 
who  have  one  visit  and  they  are  gone,  and  we're  in  trouble. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  couldn't  fill  this  out,  either. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  shift  over.  Dr.  Henderson,  you  mentioned 
something  that  I  strongly  favor,  and  that  is  making  an  entitlement 
out  of  the  Pell  grant.  But  under  the  budget  act  that  passed  last 
year— I  happened  to  vote  against  it  if  we  want  to  shift  $o00  million 
from  Star  Wars  over  to  education,  it  takes  a  60  percent  vote  of  Con- 
gress now,  which  I  think  is  a  great  mistake  and  impediment.  But 
part  of  that  agreement  that  I  think  is  sound,  frankly,  even  if  it  is  a 
barrier  right  now  to  what  you  and  I  want,  is  that  if  we're  going  to 
create  an  entitlement,  we  nave  to  find  the  revenue  to  pay  for  the 
entitlement  You  have  to  go  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Traditionally,  education  groups— and  I'm  not  picking  on  the  two 
of  you  here  now— have  ccme  in  and  said  we  need  money  for  this, 
and  we  need  money  for  that.  I  think  if  we  are  to  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  Nation,  we're  also  going  to  have  to  say  we 
are  willing  to  support  the  revenue.  We  must  fight  not  only  for  an 
entitlement  and  more  adequate  funding  for  the  Pell  grant,  but  we 
also  must  be  willing  to  say  what  we're  going  to  do  to  pay  for  it. 

Any  reflections  on  your  part  on  that? 

Mr.  Wyckoff.  I  would  agree  that  we  have  to  do  that.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  that  coin  is  what  happens  if  we  don't.  Senator  Pell 
mentioned  earlier  if  25  percent  of  Dr.  Henderson's  students  reallv 
aren't  available  to  him  because  of  other  social  problems,  who  can  t 
enter  the  system,  what  is  that  costing  us  as  a  society. 

And  it  doesn't  have  to  be  in  a  predominantly  black  area  for  that 
to  be  a  problem.  In  our  part  of  Kansas,  a  chronically  unemployed 
part,  of  the  society  just  simply  doesn't  resurface.  So  I  would  ask  the 
question:  What  happens  to  us  if  we  don't  make  this  an  entitlement 
to  better  ourselves  in  the  future— what  will  it  cost  us  then? 

Senator  Simon.  I  agree  with  you  completely,  but  under  the  rules 
of  the  game  that  we  now  have,  to  create  an  entitlement  we  are  also 
going  to  have  to  provide  the  revenue.  And  I  think  that  part  of  it, 
the  higher  education  community  is  going  to  have  to  be  addressing, 
and  I  want  to  work  with  you  as  you  address  it.  But  I  think  it  is  an 
important,  less  pleasant  aspect  of  this  that  we're  going  to  have  to 
pay  attention  to. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take  more  than  the  higher 
education  community,  Senator  Simon.  I  think  it  is  a  much  larger 
thing  than  that.  As  one  of  the  panelists  who  appeared  before  you 
stated,  it  is  going  to  have  to  take  a  massive  effort  beginning  with 
the  early  child  development  process. 

Senator  Simon.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Henderson.  But  it  is  just  one  of  those  things  where  you  pay 
now  or  you  pay  later;  and  I  think  we  pay  more  later  in  terms  of 
addressing  some  of  the  serious  problems  that  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with. 

We  talked  about  the  fact  that  we  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
African  American  males  incarcerated,  and  I  think  there  is  as 
figure  that  we  throw  around  that  there  are  more  incarcerated  than 
we  have  on  our  campuses  throughout  thin  Nation.  It  is  an  astro- 
nomical cost  in  human  resources  and  all  other  things  in  order  to 
keep  a  man  imprisoned,  where  "vould  be  much  simpler  it  seems 
to  me  to  start  with  a  process  tha^  makes  sure  that  that  individual 
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has  options  for  a  decent  education  so  that  he  can  graduate  and 
become  a  productive  citizen  in  society  rather  than  becoming  a  li- 
ability. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  both. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  must  say  I  so  completely  agree  with  Dr.  Henderson.  In  my 
mind,  it  is  the  biggest  disgrace  that  we  have  in  our  social  system 
that  we  have  more  than  one  million  mostly  young  Americans  in 
jail  at  this  time,  and  with  the  creative  force  and  intelligence  that  is 
available  there,  all  this  going  into  being  locked  up  is  I  think  the 
greatest  waste  we  have.  If  we  could  take  those  million  people  and 
utilize  them  and  what  they  have  to  offer,  we'd  be  very  far  down  the 
road. 

I  also  wrote  my  thesis  in  college,  or  started  to,  on  the  original 
Wilberforce.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  his  contributions. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Frank  Mensel — we  have  been 
partners  for  about  20,  25  years  in  these  activities,  and  we're  both 
still  alive.  [Laughter.]  I'm  very  glad  he  is  here. 

I  thank  you  both  very  much. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you,  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  As  our  final  panel  we  have  Reverend  John  P. 
Whalen,  founder  and  chairman,  University  Support  Services,  Hern- 
don,  VA;  Kate  Wilson,  associate  bursar,  MIT,  Cambridge,  MA;  and 
Thomas  Hood,  director  of  student  financial  aid,  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

We'll  start  with  Father  Whalen.  Welcome. 

STATEMENTS  OF  REVEREND  JOHN  P.  WHALEN,  FOUNDER  AND 
CHAIRMAN,  UNIVERSITY  SUPPORT  SERVICES,  HERNDON,  VA; 
KATE  WILSON,  ASSOCIATE  BURSAR,  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  TECHNOLOGY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA,  ON  BEHALF  OF  COA- 
LITION OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND  THOMAS  G.  HOOD,  DIRECTOR,  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  ON  BEHALF  OF  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ADMINISTRATORS 

Rev.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Father  John  Whalen,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  you  today.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something 
about  a  program  that  I  started  three  or  4  years  ago  that  is  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  Federal  programs,  but  is  supplementary 
to  those. 

It  is  an  entirely  private  sector  effort  to  provide  money  for  chiefly 
those  students  and  their  parents  who  do  not  qualify  for  the  Federal 
programs  because  they  are  not  defined  as  needy. 

These  are  really  middle  class  Americans.  It  is  the  working  class 
of  our  country.  In  my  previous  experience  as  president  of  Catholic 
University  years  ago  and  more  recently  as  the  president  of  our 
local  consortium  of  universities,  I  have  seen  countless  numbers  of 
bright  students  who  wanted  to  atfond  one  or  another  of  our  univer- 
sities here  locally;  the  university  wanted  to  have  that  person  as  a 
student;  but  when  you  put  the  whole  financial  aid  package  togeth- 
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er,  there  was  a  gap  left  that  just  prevented  that  person  from  going 
to  school. 

In  other  cases,  some  of  the  students  work  for  a  semester,  then 
they  go  to  school  for  a  semester,  work  for  another  semester,  go  to 
school  for  another  semester.  So  it  is  an  in-and-out  process  in  get- 
ting their  education. 

I  just  saw  an  enormous  need  for  money  for  middle  class  people, 
and  I  didn't  know  how  to  go  about  solving  that  problem  because 
banks  don't  customarily  make  long-term  loans  that  are  unsecured. 
You  can  borrow  against  your  house  to  go  to  school— you  can  hock 
the  house— but  I  have  a  philosophical  predisposition  that  says  that 
every  generation  ought  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  you  shouldn't  be 
reverting  back  to  your  parents  to  continue  to  help  you  while  you  go 
forward  in  your  own  life;  there  comes  a  point  when  that  ought  to 
stop. 

So  banks  were  not  a  source;  it  didn't  work.  And  there  wasn't  any 
other  source.  So  I  put  together  a  pilot  program  for  the  Washington 
community  about  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  based  on  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing. We  issued  $50  million  worth  of  tax-exempt  bonds.  That 
program  was  long-term,  low  interest  rate  because  of  the  tax-exempt 
financing,  loans  to  students  in  the  local  colleges. 

It  became  so  useful  to  those  colleges  that  a  number  of  other  col- 
leges across  the  country  wanted  to  participate  in  it,  and  it  couldn't 
work  because  you  have  to  use  the  proceeds  of  a  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  issued. 

So  they  kept  after  me  to  try  to  put  something  together  that  they 
could  participate  in.  I  started  a  nonprofit  corporation  about  4  years 
ago  called  University  Support  Services.  One  of  the  chief  functions 
of  University  Support  Services  is  to  borrow  money  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rates  we  can  find  and  lend  that  money  in  smaller  packages 
to  students  or  their  parents  who  want  to  go  to  school. 

One  of  our  problems,  of  course,  is  in  the  private  sector  there  isn't 
any  way  of  making  such  a  program  an  entitlement  program  be- 
cause you  have  to  nave  insurance  on  it,  you  have  to  have  letter  of 
credit  banks  to  get  your  credit  up  to  the  point  where  you  can  enter 
the  money  market.  You  are  in  competition  all  the  time  with  other 
major  corporations  like  General  Motors,  Sallie  Mae,  Ford,  or 
Chrysler.  They  are  all  in  the  money  markets  every  day.  We  are  at 
a  point  now  where  we  also  are. 

We  have  had  about  three  lending  seasons.  In  the  first  lending 
season  we  made  loans  in  the  amount  of  about  $3.5  million.  When 
the  program  got  to  be  known  a  little  bit  more,  the  second  lending 
season  we  made  loans  in  the  amount  of  about  $60  million.  This 
past  lending  season,  we  made  loans  of  about  $120  million. 

So  we  have  made  loans  of  almost  $200  million  in  a  three-year 
period,  with  relatively  few  people.  The  average  work  force  for  Uni- 
versity Support  Services  over  that  three-year  period  probably  has 
been  about  30.  Currently  because  the  size  of  the  portfolio  is  grow- 
ing so  fast,  it  is  now  about  60.  But  that  group  of  60  people  can 
handle  a  portfolio  now  of  any  size. 

The  loan  program  runs  like  this.  We  make  loans  to  credit-worthy 
people  who  are  employed,  usually,  of  at  least  $1,500  a  year  and  up 
to  $25,000  a  year  for  a  total  cumulative  amount  of  $100,000  over  a 
4-year  period. 
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One  of  the  problems  that  we  are  running  into  is  that  the  demand 
for  our  program  has  become  so  great  that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep 
up  in  the  money  markets  fast  enough  to  meet  the  need.  So  I  am 
going  to  recommend,  M*\  Chairman,  if  I  may  that  you  consider  re- 
quiring Sallie  Mae  or  some  other  Government  agency  with  a  man- 
date to  help  provide  loans  for  students— and  I  think  the  easiest 
way  is  Sallie  Mae— to  provide  that  Sallie  Mae  give  our  corporation 
and  other  corporations  like  us  in  the  country— the  need  is  about 
$60  billion  a  year  for  middle  class  people  to  go  to  school— to  ask 
Sallie  Mae  to  give  us  a  line  of  credit  that  we  can  draw  on  that  will 
be  paid  back  at  interest.  It  is  all  market-driven. 

Our  loan  program  has  made  $200  million  worth  of  loans,  and  our 
current  interest  rate  is  about  10  12  percent,  which  is  lower  than 
some  of  the  Federal  programs.  And  in  repayment,  our  monthly 
payments  on  the  loans  are  smaller  because  the  term  is  longer— 15 
years— than  the  monthly  payments  that  you  have  to  pay  on  GSL's 
or  SLS  or  PLUS. 

I've  got  a  lot  more  I  want  to  say,  but  my  time  is  up,  and  I'll  stop 
here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Father  Whalen. 

[The  prepar  1  statement  of  Father  Whalen  (with  attachments) 
follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Father  Whalen 

University  Support  Services, 
Herndon,  VA,  March  18,  1991. 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 
U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 
648  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  University  Support  Services  (USS),  is  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  you  to  talk  about  non-governmental  programs  for  providing  edu- 
cation for  middle  class  Americans. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  and  the  subcommittee  on  March  21.  In 
the  weeks  to  come,  Catherine  B.  Dunlevy,  our  president,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
visit  with  you  and  your  staff  to  fill  you  in  with  greater  detail  on  how  a  program 
such  as  ours  operates  in  the  put/lie  interest. 

You  will  notice  from  the  testimony  attached  that  we  are  very  interested  in  seeing 
to  it  that  programs  such  as  USS  receive  adequate  credit  capacity  and  financing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  in  seeking  a  way  to  do  this  without  a  direct 
governmental  expenditure  or  appropriation,  we  have  thought  the  simplest  way  is  to 
ask  Congress  to  require  Sallie  Mae  to  provide  a  line  of  credit  to  their  existing 
"warehouse  facility,  for  which  our  program  would  pay  them  a  fee.  Alternatively, 
but  probably  less  desirable  by  Congress,  would  be  the  creation  of  a  facility  for  tax 
exempt  financing  on  a  national  basis  together  with  a  waiver  of  certain  of  the  regu- 
lations governing  tax  exempt  financing  in  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  Another  alter- 
native is  either  a  direct  interest  bearing  or  non-interest  bearing  loan  from  either 
the  Department  of  Education,  or  other  government  agency,  or  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank. 

We  know  from  our  experience  that  there  is  an  enormous  need  for  our  type  of 
credit  based  education  financing  for  middle  Americans.  Wo  know  that  we  can  do  it 
(since  we  have  already  disbursed  almost  $200  million  of  such  financing)  without  any 
governmental  subsidies  whatsoever;  and  we  can  do  it  at  dramatically  less  cost  than 
what  it  is  now  costing  the  U.S.  government  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
grams. 

The  real  problem  is  ever  increasing  financing  requirements  to  meet  what  is  the 
unfulfilled  needs  of  middle  class  families  for  this  type  of  financing.  In  the  "Sallie 
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Mae"  scenario  above,  this  can  be  done  at  no  cost  to  the  government  whatsoever,  and 
at  a  profit  for  Sallie  Mae. 

We  have  attempted  to  address  a  national  policy  issue  using  private  resources,  un* 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  terms  of  our  loans  (length  of  repayment 
term,  interest  rate,  monthly  payments,  etc.)  are  better  than  any  non-governmental 
and  most  governmental  student  loan  programs.  Any  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  would  make  these  loans  even  less  expensive  to  the  borrower  than 
any  of  the  existing  government  programs,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  subsidy. 

With  the  ever  growing  need  for  a  better  educated  citizenry  and  work  force,  the 
present  reauthorization  process  gives  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  provide  for  trvl> 
universal  education  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  Congressional  intent  as  stated  in  pre 
vious  higher  education  authorizations. 

I  am  enclosing  some  of  the  materials  for  your  information.  They  describe  the  pro- 
gram in  more  detail  than  I  was  able  to  give  in  the  brief  time  we  had  together. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Reverend  John  P.  Whalen 

Founder  &  Chairman 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Reverend  John  P. 
Whalen  and  I  am  appearing  here  as  Chairman  and  Founder  of  University  Support 
Services.  I  am  an  aging,  portly,  clerical  gentleman  but  an  agnostic  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  beliefs  that  have  guided  education  policy  in  this  country  for  the  last  ten 
years.  I  am  a  dangerous  revolutionary.  In  1986  I  founded  University  Support  Serv- 
ices ("USS"),  a  not-for-profit  corporation,  which  instituted  its  national  program  in 
1987  to  provide  educational  loans  to  credit-worthy  borrowers.  With  me  is  Catherine 
B.  Dunlevy,  president  of  our  company. 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  during  the  past  three  years  in  providing  almost  $200  million  in  voca- 
tional loan  Financing  to  middle  income  Americans. 

The  University  Support  Services'  program  makes  available  loans  of  up  to  $25,000 
annually,  subject  to  costs  of  educatior  at  the  selected  college  and  certair  cndit  cri- 
teria, for  an  over-all  limit  of  $100,000  of  total  program  debt.  Our  loans  arc  payeble 
over  a  period  of  either  twelve  or  Fifteen  years,  depending  upon  the  program  useo  by 
the  borrower.  They  bear  interest  at  a  rate  that  varies  with  our  cost  of  financing  and 
that  is  currently  10.12  percent.  The  long  term,  low  interest  rates  applicable  to  our 
loans  result  in  monthly  payments  that  are  among  the  lowest  available  to  unsecured 
educational  borrowers  compared  to  other  nongovernmental,  and  some  governmental 
programs.  Borrowers  may  further  reduce  monthly  payments  by  deferring  principal 
during  an  in-school  period  of  up  to  four  years. 

Our  credit  criteria  have  been  developed  by  USS  in  conjunction  with  program 
credit  providers.  The  credit  criteria  are  conservative  because  we  have  had  to  rely  on 
the  strength  of  our  loan  portfolio  to  persuade  credit  providers  to  enter  the  program. 
Our  gross  default  rate  is  01.4  percent.  This  low  default  rate  is  attributable,  in  part, 
to  our  credit  criteria  and,  in  part,  to  our  rigorous  administration  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram. We  have  developed  loan  servicing  procedures  that  exceed  our  credit  provid- 
ers' requirements  and  that  \*gin  to  address  delinquency  problems  when  loans  are 
only  15  days  delinquent.  All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  entirely  from  private 
sources,  without  any  governmental  assistance  whatsoever. 

The  appeal  of  the  USS  program  to  borrowers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  55,5% 
applications  requesting  $422,305,927  have  been  received  over  our  First  three  and  a 
half  years  of  operation  resulting  in  28,829  loans  in  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$178,128,467. 


Annual  Application  Volume  Annual  Loan  Volume 


Calendar  Year         #  o1  loans  (thousands)         $  Amount  (muttons)         u  of  loans  (thousands)         JAmount  (millions) 


1987   1,190  9,735,014  527  3,101,555 

1988   11,131  83,256,669  5,007  31,012,187 

1989    18,571  147,837,422  10,008  61.596,540 

1990    21.405  157,295,979  11,126  68,941,253 

1991*   3,229  24,180,843  2,161  13.176.932 

Total:   55,526  $422,305,927  28,829  $178,128,467 


•January  through  March  to-date  results  only 
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This  record  is  not  far  behind  the  results  achieved  during  the  initial  three  years  of 
the  Federal  SLS  and  PLUS  programs.  In  our  case,  however,  the  program  meets  bor- 
rower needs  with  no  resulting  Federal  credit  exposure  and  with  no  other  form  of 
public  advertisement  or  subsidy.  V/e  now  project  loan  volume  for  the  1991  calendar 
year  to  be  in  excess  of  30,000  loans  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  $200  million. 

In  order  to  continue  to  meet  borrower  needs,  however,  USS  must  compete  with 
such  Arms  as  General  Motors,  Ford,  Sallie  Mae,  etc.,  in  gaining  access  to  the  capital 
markets.  As  a  young  program  whose  portfolio  of  loans  is  not  sufficiently  aged  to  be 
evaluated  by  the  rating  agencies  on  a  stand  alone  basis,  USS  must  "rent"  credit 
from  third  parties  and  must  recover  the  costs  of  such  third-party  credit  from  bor- 
rowers. 

The  loan  program  that  USS  has  developed  and  administers  works  as  follows.  The 
majority  of  loan  applications  are  received  by  USS  from  borrowers  who  are  employed 
by  one  of  roughly  18,000  companies  that  participate  in  the  program,  each  of  which 
pays  USS  a  small  annual  fee  to  defray  the  printing  and  administrative  costs  of 
making  the  program  available  to  their  employees.  Corporate  participants  bear  no 
risk  of  loan  defaults  and  receive  no  income  from  the  program.  Loan  applications  are 
examined  for  conformance  to  program  credit  criteria.  Loans  are  disbursed  to  bor- 
rowers meeting  the  credit  criteria  by  a  national  bank,  as  lender  of  record.  Upon  dis- 
bursement, loans  become  subject  to  a  surety  bond  that  assures  payment  of  principal 
and  interest,  subject  to  a  first  loss  deductible.  Periodically,  USS  issues  commercial 
paper  to  fund  its  acquisition  of  loan  balances  from  the  lender  of  record  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permanently  financing  the  loans  acquired  and  to  fund  a  reserve  against  un- 
reimbursed loan  losses.  Two  series  of  USS  commercial  paper  issued  for  this  purpose 
are  presently  outstanding.  Each  series  is  secured  by  separate  letters  of  credit  issued 
by  third-party  credit  providers.  Both  are  foreign:  one  Japanese  and  one  Australian. 

Our  belief  in  the  need  for  not-for-profit  sponsorship  of  a  program  of  this  type  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  our  rapid  growth  has  been  constantly  impeded  by  capac- 
ity constraints  which  affect  each  of  our  profit-motivated,  risk-bearing  participants. 
Our  initial  Originating  bank,  for  example,  was  unwilling  to  originate  more  than  $35 
million  of  loans  and  its  successor,  after  participating  in  our  program  for  nine 
months,  reorganised  its  consumer  lending  division  in  a  manner  which  precluded  fur- 
ther participation;  we  are  now  working  with  a  third  originating  bank. 

Our  initial  letter  of  credit  bank  was  unwilling  to  secure  more  than  $75  million  of 
commercial  paper  and  its  successor  was  unwilling  to  secure  more  than  $35  million; 
we  are  presently  negotiating  with  several  credit  providers  in  addition  to  these 
banks. 

Most  recently,  our  surety  provider  also  indicated  that  it  is  facing  capacity  con- 
straints. I  would  add  that  each  decision  to  limit  program  participation  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  an  overall  institutional  decision  to  limit  exposure  to  student  loans 
or  to  limit  financial  risk  exposure  generally.  Such  limitations  upon  the  exposure  of 
profit-motivated  participants  to  a  single  program  may  be  prudent  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  financial  institutions  involved.  However,  in  the  present  environment  in 
which  credit  availability  generally  is  contracting,  the  dependence  of  our  program 
upon  third-party  credit  providers  significantly  increases  costs  to  borrowers,  reduces 
the  availability  of  loans  and  may  ultimately  cause  program  lending  to  cease. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  may  occur  notwithstanding  that  the  top  rated  "nancial 
institutions  that  have  participated  in  our  program  to  date  have  validated  our  pro- 
gram credit  criteria  through  their  participation  in  the  origination  of  almost  $200 
million,  and  in  the  permanent  financing  or  over  $100  million  of  loans.  These  capac- 
ity constraints  will  confront  any  program  which,  because  of  the  age  of  its  portfolio 
and  the  absence  of  accumulated  reserves  or  a  permanent  not-for-profit  motivated 
source  of  guarantee  is  dependent  upon  third-party  credit  providers  at  a  time  when 
overall  credit  availability  is  contracting.  Further,  these  constraints  will  most  severe- 
ly affect  precisely  those  programs  that  have  the  greatest  success  in  addressing  bor- 
rower need  and  hence  the  most  rapid  increase  in  their  need  for  access  to  the  capital 
markets.  Not-for-profit  program  sponsors  are  less  likely  to  reduce  their  participation 
in  the  provision  of  educational  loans  in  response  to  changing  economic  conditions 
than  are  profit-motivated  entities,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  have  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  allow  them  to  establish  independent  access  to  the  capital  markets 
during  the  early  years  of  their  program. 

The  House  Committee  Report  on  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  quoted  the 
then  Commissioner  of  Education  as  follows: 

"Helping  the  middle  income  student  and  his  family  to  bear  the  heavy  brunt  of 
college  costs  would  seem  to  have  a  reasonable  claim  on  a  share  of  our  national 
commitment  to  offer  every  child  the  fullest  possible  educational  opportunity." 
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The  House  Committee  Report  on  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986  cited 
this  conclusion  and  noted  that: 

"Far  from  being  a  loan  of  convenience  for  middle  income  families,  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  has  become  a  loan  of  necessity  for  all  families." 

Five  years  later  it  is  clear  that  much  more  than  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  is 
needed  by  our  borrowers.  The  average  amount  requested  by  our  borrowers  is  $7,600 
and  our  average  loan  is  $6,200. 

Not-for-profit  programs  such  as  ours,  which  have  demonstrated  both  that  they  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  credit-worthy  borrowers  for  educational  loan  financing  and  that 
their  credit  criteria  constitute  an  acceptable  basis  for  capital  market  financing, 
should  be  helped  to  meet  the  educational  loan  needs  of  middle  income  Americans. 

Ideally,  funds  should  be  made  available  to  such  successful  not-for-profit  programs 
through  interest-bearing  loans  from  the  Federal  Government  or  one  of  its  agencies 
to  allow  such  not-for-profit  programs  to  permanently  fund  educational  loans  without 
reliance  upon  the  capital  markets.  Alternatively,  funds  might  be  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  one  of  its  agencies  through  grants  or  non-interest-bear- 
ing loans  to  fund  sufficient  reserves  to  allow  these  successful  programs  to  finance  in 
the  capital  markets  without  reliance  upon  third  party  credit  providers  such  as  stu- 
dent loan  sureties  and  letter  of  credit  banks. 

We  project  our  own  need  for  permanent  financing  in  the  present  calendar  year  to 
be  a  minimum  of  $200  million  and  expect  this  need  to  increase  to  $700  million  per 
year  in  calendar  year  1995. 

Such  assistance  could  be  provided  either  by  the  Department  of  Education  or  by 
Sallie  Mae.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  authorized  Sallie  Mae 
to  exercise  its  powers  to  make  warehousing  loans  and  to  act  as  a  secondary  market 
with  respect  to  non-insured  loans  and  to: 

"Undertake  any  other  activity  which  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
determines  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  programs  of  insured  student  loans  ...  or 
will  otherwise  support  the  credit  needs  of  students." 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986  contained  a  provision  intended  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  that: 

. .  in  carrying  out  all  such  activities  the  purpose  shall  always  be  to  provide 
secondary  market  and  other  support  for  lending  programs  offered  by  other  or- 
ganizations and  not  to  replace  or  compete  with  such  other  organizations  " 

The  House  Conference  Report  on  this  legislation  commented  that  this  statement 
of  Congressional  intent  was  to  assure  that,  in  carrying  out  its  activities  under  the 
authority  granted  in  1981,  Sallie  Mae  would: 

"be  mindful  of  the  need  to  support  lending  programs  offered  by  others.  Sallie 
Mae's  objective  should  not  be  simply  to  substitute  its  programs  for  effective  pro- 
grams developed  by  others.  Instead,  Sallie  Mae  should  identify  education  credit 
needs  that  have  not  been  fully  met  by  others,  and  design  programs  to  meet 
those  needs.'1 

Further  legislative  clarification  is  needed  to  require  that  the  credit  needs  of  loan 
programs  such  as  ours  be  supported  through  the  priority  legislative  provision  for 
Sallie  Mae,  i.e.  to  provide  funding  to  successful  not-for-profit  middle  income  educa- 
tional loan  programs  such  as  ours.  This  is  consistent  with  the  Congressional  intent 
of  permanently  financing  educational  loans  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  re- 
serves and  would  provide  a  legislative  basis  for  Sallie  Mae  to  support  us  in  continu- 
ing to  meet  the  full  need  for  educational  loans  now  being  faced  by  credit-worthy 
middle-income  Americans. 

Thank  you. 

[Please  note:  The  reprint  from  Forbes  Maga2ine,  Sept.  17,  1990,  is  retained  in  the 
files  of  the  committee.] 
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OVERVIEW  OF  UNIVERSITY  SUPPORT  SERVICES,  INC 


University  Support  Services,  Inc.,  (USS)  is  a  non-profit  Maryland  corporation  organized 
pursuant  to  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  corporation  was 
established  in  1986  for  the  purposes  of  assisting  education  financing  by  purchasing 
borrower  obligations  and  making  loans  to  certain  non-profit  institutions.  USS  is 
headquartered  in  Herndon,  Virginia  and  has  an  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
ConSern  Loan  Program  (ConSern)  is  the  largest  and  most  well  known  of  USS's  Loan 
Programs. 

USS  originated  its  first  ConSern  Loan  in  August  of  1987.  As  of  March,  1991,  almost 
$200  million  in  loans  have  been  originated.  Volume  for  each  of  the  next  two  years  is 
projected  at  $200  million  to  $250  million.  USS  currently  has  two  commercial  paper 
programs  outstanding  -  Series  1988A,  backed  by  a  letter  of  credit  from  The  Fuji  Bank, 
and  Series  1990A  backed  by  a  letter  of  credit  from  National  Australia  Bank. 

The  ConSern  Loan  Program  is  offered  to  corporations  that  in  turn  offer  the  program  as 
an  employee  benefit  to  its  employees.  ConSern  represents  over  75%  of  the  applications 
received  by  USS.  In  less  than  3  years,  over  18,000  corporate  members,  including  28%  of 
the  Fortune  1000  companies,  representing  an  employee  base  in  excess  of  9.5  million,  are 
ConSern  sponsors.  The  sponsoring  companies  pay  an  annual  fee  to  participate.  To  date, 
USS  has  experienced  100%  renewal  with  all  Fortune  1000  companies.  USS  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  not  only  set  the  standard  for  this  employee  benefit,  but  that  vJonSern  is 
now  an  established  component  of  benefit  packages. 

ConSern  is  the  largest  private  sector  supplemental  student  loan  program  in  the  country 
and  attributes  its  exponential  growth  to  the  needs  of  middle  America  for  these  loans  and 
to  aggressive,  innovative  marketing  plans.  Olympus  is  a  loan  program  marketed  through 
banks  and  financial  institutions,  including  insurance  companies  and  accounts  for  24%  of 
applications  received.  P.LA.T.O.  which  was  recently  launched,  is  a  loan  program 
marketed  specifically  for  the  college  and  university  market.  M. E.R.LI. N.  is  a  student 
loan  consolidation  program  designed  to  assist  parents  and  graduating  students  in 
refinancing  existing  student  loans.  All  of  USS's  loan  programs  are  based  on  credit 
criteria,  and  all  loans  originated  are  made  to  creditworthy  borrowers.  The  credit 
evaluation  is  similar  to  most  consumer  lending  practices. 

USS  has  been  a  pioneer  in  consumer  lending  for  educational  purposes.  Market  share  is 
a  result  of: 

o  Premier  program  design; 

o  Aggressive,  innovative  marketing  plans; 

o  "State  of  the  artM  origination  and  servicing  processes; 

o  Stellar  customer  service; 

o  Identification  of  market  segment:  Middle  America. 
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UNIVERSITY  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM  FEATURES 


All  of  USS's  education  loan  programs  are  floating  rate,  long  term  unsecured  loans  made 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  families  in  meeting  the  costs  of  post-secondary  and 
independent  secondary  school  education.  The  program  was  specifically  designed  for 
middle  Americans  who  are  creditworthy,  but  need  assistance  to  finance  their  children's 
education.  Loans  range  in  size  from  $1,500  to  $25,000  per  year,  with  up  to  a  $100,000 
aggregate  limit  per  borrower  (except  Olympus).  The  interest  rate  on  the  loans  varies 
monthly,  at  a  spread  over  a  monthly  average  index  of  published  commercial  paper  rates 
(the  higher  of  the  30  or  90  day  rate).  Other  basic  loan  terms  are  as  follows: 

o       Up  to  15-year,  repayment  term,  prepayable  at  any  time  without  penalty; 
o       At  borrower's  request,  deferral  of  principal  payments  until  the  earlier  of 

graduation  date  or  four  years  from  loan  origination; 
o       Monthly  payments  beginning  30  days  after  origination; 
o       Interest  rate  of  commercial  paper  (CP)  rate  plus  a  spread  (see  below); 
o       Affordable  monthly  payments. 


Loan  Program 


Loan 


Loan  Amount 


Discount 

Ess 


Interest 
Spread 


Minimum  Maximum 


ConSern  15 

Olympus  12 

P.L.AT.O.  15 

M.E.R.LI.N  15 

Personal  Compute  Loan  li 
Prince  George's  County  15 

State  Sponsored  15 


$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 


$25,000 
$  15,000 
$  25,000 
$100,000 
$  10,000 
$  25,000 
$25,000 


3.5% 
4.0% 
4.0% 
3.5% 
4.0% 
3.5% 
5.0% 


3.60% 
4.10% 
3.85% 
3.60% 
3.85% 
3.60% 
3.85% 
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(in  Do***) 
300,000,000 


ConSern  Loans  for  Education 

Cumuiatlv#  Appftcatlont 
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MJSNJMMJSNJMMJ8N.-JMMJS 
JAODFAJAODFAJ  AODFAJA 
1987  1988  1969 

Applications 


1990 


ConSern  Loans  For  Education 


Breakdown  of  Borrower 


Breakdown  of  Loans 
with  Deferred  Principal 


Cosigned  by  50% 
Parents 


18% 
Student 


Deferred  54.6% 


32%  Parents 


45.4%  Not  Deferred 
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ConSern  Loans  For  Education 

BREAKDOWN  OF  LOANS 
BY  AGE 


ConSern  Loans  For  Education 

BREAKDOWN  OF  LOANS 
BY  LOAN  AMOUNT 


$5,000  to  $10,000 
45.4% 


41.6% 
less  than  $5,000 


$20,000  to 
0.3%  $25,000 


$10,000  to 
10.1%  $15,000 


$15,000  to  $20,000 
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ConSern  Loans  For  Education 

Percentage  of  Loans  by  State  (Residence) 
(Total  Dollars) 


A/  ' ft  I  * 
4ft     AP     C«'  0€ 


Ul     VA    WV  WV 
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UNFOLD 
THE 
BEST 
KEPT 

SECRET 

ON 
CAMPUS! 


INTRODUCING  THE  STUDENT  LOAN 
THAT  COVERS  ALL  OF  THE  COSTS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Univeriily  Support  Services  is  pleased  in  offer 
exclusively  to  schools— an  exceptional  program. 
P.L.A.T.O.:  The  Classic  Student  Loan. 

This  brochure  provides  you  and  your  family 
with  information  about  P  I.  A  T  0  loans  and  lmw 
to  apply.  If  you  have  questions  at  any  lime  during 
the  loan  application  process,  please  cont.n  i 
P  L  A  T  O.  directly  Our  busine**  hour*  arc 
8  00am  ■  8  00pm  Eastern  Tim*-  Our  t«-N  Uv 
number  is  easy  to  remember  l-8(K)-SOs  1.(1  \\ 

The  program  is  designed  tn  provide  aH«ud»iluY 
financing  for  education  and  oilers  the  !n||.-um^ 
features: 

Finances  the  entire  m\i  of  >  ottrpr    up  f-> 

S25t000  per  year  (ntmulntnr  uniiwn 

to  $100,000) 
Low,  affordable  monthh  pa\'nrui\ 
15  year  repayment  terms  uith  no  pfftnufn  m 

penalty  for  prepayment 
Unsecured — no  collateral  required 
Based  on  credit  analysis-— not  "needs 

anatyiis*' 


HOW  MI  CH  CAN  I  BORROW  ? 

The  minimum  loan  annum!  is  SI  .MH>  }„  1  %( .„  j  |„ 
maximum  is  $25,000  per  >ear  frunmlai 
per  borrower  or  cosigner  of  f  lOO.OOOi  l  b.  .im.Min 
approved  for  each  qualifying  ir  dividual  tu.n..u. ,  .„ 
cosigner  depends  on  bu  ..r  bei  ahihit  n.  r«  p.n  l- 
loan  and  his  or  her  credit  bist.in  1  lie  |„d„  ,>.-,. m.i 
approved  tna>  not  px<  eed  the  <  nst.il  i  dm  .ki..m  y,  i|,,< 
institution  at  which  the  student  rm..||r,i 

^"Sts  of  eduratliin  dir  .JrlilH-.|  |.\  lln  .n>b%i-|.,  ■  • 
school,  and  are  published      thi*  i  M...ir  ! 

Iliesp  costs  include  tuilnm.  hmm  .md  |n..ir.|.  f. ,  - 
bonk*  and  supplies,  personal  hung  ,-\pri|si  .  m,| 
transportation  In  addition,  up  t.i  f.ViHHl  m,n  |,, 
borrowed  for  a  personal  computer  An  uit..i,  v  .., ,  ,.si 
estimate  from  tbe  dealer  must  n« .  ompam  tin  .  .i  . 
appliration 

Villi l»  I.  AT(I  >..iManlmii..ui..i  .,,„,..,  ,..„..,! 
«'f  enrollment  as  well  a*        pi,.*,.,,!  , ,  ,},. 
Muiieni    i  urremK  nuMI,  ,j 


WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  A  f.L.A.T.0 
LOAN? 


The  student  or  coai«ner»  (e|.  parent,  legal 
guardian,  or  other  financially  reaponeible  person 
borrowing  on  the  student1!  behalf)  msy  spply  for  s 
P.L.A.T.O.  loan. 

There  is  no  family  income  test.  You  may  obtain  a 
P.L.A.T.O.  loan  to  supplement  any  other  finsncial 
sid  for  wnich  you  qualify. 

Tk»  *tmmm  mmHi 

Be  accepted  for  enrollment  or  currently  enrolled 
full-time  or  part-lime  in  an  accredited  college, 
university  or  private  secondary  school.  Pre-approved 
proprietary  schools  are  also  eligible.  Check  with 
P.L.A.T.O.  on  proprietary  schools. 

Tfca  borrower  or  c—tgnt  mmtt 

Be  creditworthy,  i.e.  demonstrste  ability  to  repsy 
the  loan  and  possess  a  good  credit  history,  snd  be  e 
U  S.  citisen  or  permanent  resident  alien,  or  neve  e 
creditworthy  cosigner  who  is  a  U.S.  citiien  or 
permanent  resident  alien. 

Be  18  years  of  age  or  older  et  the  time  of 
application  (19  in  Alabama^  Nebrssks,  or  Wyoming; 
21  in  Misiissippi  or  Puerto  Rico). 

Must  have  been  employed  at  least  one  year  by  his 
or  her  current  or  previous  employer,  and  must  be 
currently  receiving  at  least  $15,000  annually  from  alt 
sourcei  of  income. 


WHERE  CAN  I  USE  A  P.LA.T.O.  LOAN? 

Eligible  schools  include  occrtdiud: 

Private  lecondary  schoole  (grades  9  through  12) 
College!  or  universities  for  undergraduate*, 
graduate  and  profeaaional  education 

Proprietary  and  trade  ichoola  pre-approved  by 
P  L.A.T.O.  (contact  P.L.A.T.O.  about  achool 
eligibility  before  submitting  your  loan  application). 


IMPORTANT 
FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 

•  Affordable  loam,  with  low  monthly 
payment! 
•  IS  year  repayment  pUn 
II  »50fr— $25,000  per  academic  year 
Unsecured— no  collateral  required 
Low  intereit  rate— no  prepayment  penalty 
Defer  principal-interest  only  up  to  4  yean 
(private  »econdary  ichooli  excluded) 
Borrow  up  to  $3,000  for  a  personal  computer 
Applications  accepted  throughout  the  year 
Simple!  fast  application  process 
Use  at  all  accredited  colleges,  univeruhes  ind 
private  eecondary  schools  (9-12) 


WHAT  ES  THE  COST  OF  BORROWING? 

tim  itfaaeafch  apafacadea  fcsWHS,  par**  »feh 


ttfeSl 


m  etMaatfea  fat  af  4,0ft  af  the  bee  mmai  of  Um 
OtMU  to  On  vmm  bemwefl.  Tfck  ht> 

MMwd  eefeak  laeaiaaee tfcat  keep  the  ovtnll  ■ 

HmMr  btteraat  pafaesa.  The  iasareai  ran  u  band  ca 
ta*  Ca— <M  Faper  rata  ptoa  3.16ft.  The  iterate  rati 


J  Fe#«  r*u  pirn  3,16%.  TheiTcraacr 
far CeaaaMriaal Fajet  an  hmm  UttetteaUr  2  percentile 


WmbH  pay—  afpHarfpalQrfcka  my  b*  deferred 
far  ay  %e  Umymn  ■ariaw),  Tik  4efcm«n  feetere  H 
an  atafcili  far  laaas  mto  tat  prttm  eeeea aary  tehee! 
eMI}. 


C0MPA1B0N  OF  MOffTBUf  LOAN  PAYMENTS 
ruw  urn 

PXJLT.O.     ftJ  KM* 

Benewtof  fcek.  let  rear  $  14,000  ft  4.000  N/A 
CaaaAatht  aaxfaia«. 

4  rear*  iqO.000   20,000  N/A 


I  MOO  I  S.M  I  SO  N 

LtOt  41.10  S4.lt 

4.000  103.45 

10.000  :7i4i 

lt.000  38143 

3O.000  M4.S4 

SS.0O0  411.05 


1 14.70 
WW 
W4  7S 
444.00 


I  H  74 
47.W 

21094 
351. S? 
537.34 
703.14 
871.93 


l  aaeeeil  wMlahi  maximum  irtiUSle 
aaaat  thja  peapaaa. 

pri»dfl  mi  tafanert,  *«luf  m  |fc  M  yw 
tae*,  aerfftf  %W  #rw^  A""  U«  /ioi  /ow 
jmn.  Jeterf  m  tA«  mrv  lia^h  uurrtir  rd/*  0/ 
jijifft/K  P.LA.T.O./N  ttirtt  ytcrt  njee  JaAwiry 

7%iAfWW>er  feat  Leo/,  om/m-  a  Am  y*+r  um 
m  —  Ufaraei  na  e/  j#ft. 


tW  atj  tonne  yea  pay  ea  •  P. LA. TO.  teea  ta 
taJaaaiaa^Ma»aae«A>laai4»ilfaMaeterifaee.  Y«v 
**mmm*mm+dm4m*m  v«to*«btot« 
P^bm*  ye*  vtf  aaal*  a*  0  yea  pay  «ff  Aefaea  y*«r 
peyaa>— to—  w>— a. 

WHEN  WILL  1  RECEIVE  MY  CHECK? 

r  takee  sheet  twe  to  for  wt*t«, 


tpeaeeetoa  h  received. 
Ifeeoiyietht 


*•  a«m««r  PrerkW 
peeefef  aataMawM  (aaa  appUaatfe*  bp 
fm  ippMiiHiB.  taacaeet  toaadepayibk  to 
laaaanaw  mm,  tfaraafaf  aanlaiei  U  mi  provkM. 
taaafawfcfa— aa  11  payaaaa  to  tea  awwat  aad  the 
fcn*»Uia.  aai  m£*i  M  tke  bemmr.  vrko  aM(  Own 
me«i  far  ike  lattfcatka**  «4m»Nt. 
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WHEN  MUST  I  REPAY  THE  LOAN? 

The  repayment  term  of  the  loan  it  15  years,  but  you  may 
repay  the  lean  either  in  p«i1  or  in  full  **  *»y  time,  without 
prepayment  premium  or  penalty. 

You  may  elect  lo  dolor  principal  payments  oad  HT 
interest  only  whfle  the  student  it  enrolled  at  the  mstitutiOB 
(private  secondary  schools  eacieded),  This  deferral  may 
oot  exceed  few  yean,  tad  emotion  lo  dtftr  prmdpel 
repayment  mm*  bo  made  at  the  tirno  of  rigning  the 
promiseor)  Dote. 

Payment!  begin  approximately  30  day*  after  the 
disbursement  of  funds. 


WHAT  ARE  MY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS? 

The  following  charts  thow  the  monthly  paymeat 
required  per  $1,000  burrowed.  The  first  chart  thow*  , 
pt/menti  with  deferral  uf  principal,  the  second  without 
deferral  of  principal. 

MentnJy  Perm**  Boejmwm  Per  91.000  8«wwi  With 
Pimelpei  Deferred  for  Flnt  Fee*  Year* — IS  Yean 

Rate  1*4  Tot      8ioji  ■1ip5mYeer 


10.00%  18.22  $15.85 

10.50%  8.63  16.26 

11.00%  9.04  16.67 

11.50%  9.45  17.08 

12.00%  9.86  17.49 

12.50%  10.27  17.90 


HmMy  Perm**  Revered  Per  $1,000  Betrmd.  latere*  mi 
PtMpel  fr/mmnj—lS  Yean 


Rate 

■ »  »-  -■ 
nwtmm 

Paymtajt 

lateral 
Payment 

Told  KM 
Pay—l 

10.00% 

$5.59 

$8.22 

$  13.81 

10.50% 

5.59 

863 

14.22 

11.00% 

5.59 

9.04 

14.63 

11.50% 

5.59 

9.45 

15.04 

12.00% 

5.59 

9.86 

15.45 

12.50% 

5.59 

10.27 

15.86 

WHEN  ARE  PAYMENTS  DUE? 

Payments  of  interest  only  or  of  principal  and  interval  are 
due  monthly.  The  borrower  will  receive  a  monthly  billing 
statement. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  IF  PAYMENTS  AREN'T 
MADE? 

Utl»bc«owsr<teco«*^t^loa»akepay»i^when 
due.  or  faue  to  comply  wkh  the  tanas  of  the  prestiseory 
note,  the  note  bolder  may  take  accessary  actions  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  primisiorj  note. 

If  the  borrower  dona  not  make  a  ban  payment  when  due. 
a  lata  f ec  of  5%  of  the  amount  of  the  payment  due  will  be 
charged.  When  the  payment  is  more  than  120  days  late, 
and  the  borrower  fails  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  note, 
the  loan  U  in  default. 


HOW  DO  I  APPLY? 

Obtain  an  application  tit  from  your  achoors  fin  an  rial 
aid  office  or  call  1-800-SOSLOAN. 

FiD  cut  the  appaVcation  and  ptomissory  note. 
Complete  iasUucUcni  are  included  in  the  application. 

Attach  a  copy  of  your  most  recent  signed  federal 
income  tax  .atom  (Form  1040,  with  all  schedule*  filed). 
W2  Form,  or  ether  accept! Me  document  listed  in  the 
application,  and  other  required  documentation. 

include  a  check  or  money  order  for  $55  payable  to 

P.L.A.T.O.:  The  Oastfc  Student  Loan. 

Mail  completed  aaeiicatmu  to: 

P.L.A.T.O.:  The  Qaosk  Student  Loan 

205  Van  Reran  Street,  Seka  200 

Herndon,  VA  28070 

Questions  should  bo  directed  to  P.L.A.T  O.'i  Loan 
Consulting  Service  at  1-800-SOS-LOAN. 
We  look  forward  to  receiriag  your  loan  application. 


POLICY  Oft  EQUAL  OPPOlTUNrTY 
Tkt  prana  wm  m  pendente*  mt  mmmlmm  •#* **y 
ftnm  m  *•  U*t»    rmm,  mIm,  nifU^  MB.  Mriul  MUM,  hUmiI 
••*.  iiiin|. evwMNn. TSta w«i >l 

njftjyfl  Vft,  Mt~v4*M,  ptJng4flga  Who!  pFtMeteWI  oaf  Law)  pt^tfT  AeM. 


1  -  800  -  SOS  -  LOAN 
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P.LA.T.O.*",  Tt»  Classic  Student  Loan  1  5 
MfojfeNffcfs  aVNf  Insets 


0  0  7*<7  d 


PL  A  T  O.**.  The  Class*  Student  Loin  is  ■  program  designed  specifically  to  help  stuctorrai  and  their  families  finance  tht  costs  of  education. 
PLATO.**  loans  feature  high  ban  limits,  long  payback  tarma  and  oompatitfva  interest  rata*.  College  Is  expensive  no  matter  what  your  f  emtf/s 
income.  That  It  why  PL.  A. TO  *.  The  Ctesete  Student  Loan  ia  an  idaal  program  tor  mtodto  and  upper  income  fsm*ea  who  doM  quaMy  tor  need 
basad  financial  aW  or  who  require  cash  tor  coaego.  


BORROWER: 

1.  Loan  otigfcwty  Is  determined  through  an  avaluabon  of  tha  Borrower's  and/or  Cosigner's  income  and  paymam  obligations,  aaaats.  liabilities, 
and  cradH  reportfs). 

2.  Student,  parent*,  or  any  other  financially  responsible  persons)  who  is  borrowing  on  bafts*  of  a  student  ts  elgtoto  to  apply  tor  a  P.L.A.T.O  « 
loan.  The  parson(s)  on  whose  credit  the  loan  is  baaed  (Borrowerts)  or  Costgnerfs))  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident  seen  of  the 
Untied  States. 

3.  The  persons)  on  whose  credit  the  toan  is  baaed  (Borrowers)  or  Cceignorfs))  must  be  currently  receiving  at  least  $15,000  ennuaty  from  all 
sources.  Any  employed  person  must  be  employed  at  toast  one  year  (1 2  consecutive  months)  at  his/her  present  or  any  previous  too. 

4.  The  Borrower(s).  and  Cosigners)  if  any.  must  be  at  toast  18  years  of  age  at  the  bene  of  application  (19  rf  residing  in  Alabama.  htobrs*ka  and 
Wyoming;  21  rl  residing  in  Mississippi  and  Puerto  Rtoo).  ■ 

STUDENT: 

Students  must  be  accepted  for  enrolment  or  currently  enroled  Mi-time  or  part-time  (as  defined  by  the  school)  in  an  accredited  cortege, 
university  or  private  secondary  school  (gradee  9-12).  PLATO.? toane  may  be  used  for  secondary,  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional 
education  purposes.  In  addition.  P.L.  AJ.O.»  toons  rnaysato  bo  used  at  cort^ 

t  You  may  borrow  from  $  t  .500  to  $26,000  per  year.  A  maximum  of  $1 00.000  may  be  bonowed  by  any  indMduel  Borrower 

2.  Loans  are  -nade  tor  the  costs  of  attending  school.  tnotodtog  eJaon,  toes,  room  and  board,  tranaportatton.  books,  personal  expenses,  supplies, 

computer*,  and  other  related  expenses.  Conytotoaaoparaejaflplcs^* 
3  if  the  Borrower  does  not  qualify  for  the  tui  amount  rsquiatod  baaed  on  the  credit  review,  e  counteroffer  may  be  made  tor  a  leaser  amount 

PLATO"  wi*  notify  the  Borrower  of  the  anTcumheorsne  to  ausftlid  to  borrow  

1  Loans  bear  a  variable  interest  rate  based  on  the  Commercial  Paper  Rata  plus  3.06%.  The  Commercial  Paper  Rate  used  is  the  average  of  the 
higher  of  the  30  or  90-day  per  annum  rate,  as  reported  during  tie  preceding  monthly  period  in  Tne  Sfreer  Journal,  Any  changes  in  the 
interest  rets  charged  on  the  ban  wM  take  effect  monthry  and  wfl  be  shown  on  your  monthry  btf. 

2.  Loan  Origination  Fees  ot  4.0%  wtii  be  deducted  prtor  to  dtotursement  of  the  toan  check.  For  example,  a  borrower  approved  for  e  $7,000  toan 
win  receive  a  check  lor  $6,720  These  fees  pay  program  coats  and  adininisUatrve  tees. 

3.  There  is  a  non- refundable  application  processing  fee  of  $55.00  at  the  time  the  application  Is  submitted 

P.L.A.T.O  "  utilizes  state  of  the  art  computer  technology  for  processing  applications,  but  we  cannot  process  your  application  it  it  is  Incomplete. 

•  Apofy  early.  Do  not  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  submit  your  aw*  at  ton  You  can  apply  af  any  rime  during  me  year. 

•  Be  sure  that  aM  the  information  on  your  application  to  uumptoto.  togtoto.  and  mat  ail  questions  are  answered  accurately.  Both  the  application 
and  promissory  note  must  be  signed  and  dated.  Be  sure  to  send  aH  the  requested  documents  (see  Instructions)  together  with  your 
application,  application  fee.  and  promissory  note  in  the  envelope  provided. 

rf  you  meet  the  credit  requirements  for  your  toan  request,  a  check  wW  be  maJtod  in  approximately  2  to  4  weeks  tor  the  approved  toan  amount 
toss  the  toan  origination  fee  to  the  Borrower's  address  indtoatod  on  the  application  rf  proof  of  the  student's  enrolment  is  not  attached  to  your 
application,  the  toan  check  win  be  made  co-peyabie  to  the  Borrower  and  the  school  and  mailed  to  me  Borrower's  address. 

NOTE  rf  the  toan  amount  requested  is  higher  than  the  amount  you  are  okgfato  to  borrow  based  on  the  credit  review  or  cost  of  education,  the 
Borrower  will  be  notified  regarding  the  approved  counteroffer  amount. 

Tha  repayment  of  your  PLA  TO."*  toan  is  spread  over  15  years,  but  you  may  repay  the  toan  in  part  or  in  ru«  at  any  time  without  a  prepayment 
penalty.  Monthry  repayment  begins  approximately  30  days  after  the  check  disbursement  date  The  Borrower  wW  receive  a  monthry  statement 
indicating  the  amount  currently  due  which  is  calculated  by  adding  (1)  the  amount  of  the  principal  due.  based  on  whether  or  not  you  have  elected 
to  defer  principal  repayment  (see  deferred  repayment  betow).  and  (2)  the  amount  of  accrued  interest  on  the  outstanding  principal  balance  based 
on  the  current  interest  rate  The  repayment  options  under  the  PLATO  **  program  are 

•  knmedtots  Principal  Repayment.  Repayment  of  principal  begins  wfth  me  first  scheduled  billing  Principal  ts  repaid  in  equal  installments  over 
1 5  years  ( 1 79  payments). 

•  Deterred  Principal  Repayment  (interest  only  payments  during  the  deferment  period)  A  borrower  may  elect  on  the  application  and 
promissory  note  to  make  payments  of  interest  onty  during  the  time  that  the  student  is  tn  school,  lor  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years  The 
option  to  defer  principal  payments  is  not  available  to  students  enroled  at  a  preparatory  (private  secondary)  school. 

 II 1 1  m  I  aOMiWiWMKn^LVii^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^LWBL^^^^^^m 

t  PL  A  T  O  *  loans  may  be  used  to  pay  the  student's  ousts  tor  the  current  academic  year  as  well  as  outstanding  balances  tor  costs  incurred  by 
the  student  at  an  institution  from  previous  enrottment  periods  provided  that  the  student  is  enrolled  at  the  time  of  application. 

2  PlATO  *  loans  are  unsecured  Unlike  home  equity  toans.  PLAT  O  **  loans  do  not  require  any  collateral,  such  as  a  mortgage  on  a  home 
or  a  Hen  on  property  interests 

3  P  L  A  T  O  m  is  a  national,  non-profit  program,  established  by  education  and  business  leaders  to  provide  financing  for  education 

4  PLATO***isnota  federal  program  This  program  is  not  subject  to  Title  IV  ol  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  This  means 
you  do  no!  have  to  contend  with  the  appitcaton  rnquwements  ol  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  (GSL)  Program  or  other  federal  toan  programs 
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loan  application.   ^  ^  . 

2  Follow  the  mstructaris  on  Vit  back  ol  m*  tfofrowtr  Application  (and  Cosigner  Appteatibn)  to  complete  the  form  Borrower(s)  [ai-' 
■  ConQrmwi  tHouM  qmfiip*  d^,lh»^pp%iyonC)  and  reiain  m*i  rtipedrye  ppptos. , 
.  *  3.  Follow  ma  Promtaaay  Note  mavucttom  betoww  come***.  s*n  and  data  twrrwntssery  Note  term.  Borrowers)  end  (fceionei(s)  shout, 
retam  the*  respective  copies 

4  Attech  a  signed  'eejfiPfc  fra^t^'ta^jS**!  Tax  Reiuin  at  mad  tor  the  Borrows)  end'  ^iigntr(8]>  N  these  to«ms  ,v 
onayaiiebto.ralaftet^j^rvcite^ 

5  Atiach  a  copy  ol  the  eSueWe  proof  of  enrolment.  Acceptable  Hems  are  an  tnroamert  tetter,  a  copy  c+  tuition  MVrocmpt  or  a  legib 
copy  ot  a  currant  student  ID  card. 

*  Wnto  ■  choe*  tor  mmm**  *  RLAItW,  Tha  Cases*;  Student  Loan  to  the  appaca^procaawg  tea. 
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1  Print  the  Bc^*er(l lJjpf^W!****! '^g^fty  m>rQ*>er<s>  ,u  m,hi- 

2  H  mere  is  e  C  jsy  »otJ)oeaW  *eN0osirjneffr)  aafse<sy  and  icoai  securfly  rxjmborfr).    .=  t.  •  „  :c  nvr 

3  -inter  the  requested  loan  amount  on  trfcv"a<pca't>on  (Hem  30)  m  both  numerical  ar^'toeral'tenrfaf  (rjdr'ex         $7  250  00  Se»  e- 
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ftULT.O.",  Th#  CUimIc  Stuctont  Loan 
Borrower  Application  fnatmcttons 
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V  -i  •sunds  ititTrvalTamlotyolrT»Picfclato*oi«US  mtf*  (a  mwi  o< 

i  MicwSanioMoiSwanlstod) 

x  an  eftg&a ahan wtti a  Oapvturi  Racard (r-Bfiwn tta US  fcnrrwjiition  ano 
v    .  niton  Srvio  (Ml  say  'rfruwa-.  'aay<umjr»tof,  TwdHntj  pjw>/,  ■humarwaran 
■  or  Cuban-Haitian  irtranOncwata  "m'andgM  tw  I D  numbai  Horn  irve 
«.  ^utetoumrjrtwItiaspaMpnjwdad  H  you  ait  apctjajaQ  <to  a  Cowonar  wto  a  a 
suirt  c^Jto  or  pamwnart  riwdwi  aaan.  yntJpinMhalen  dots  ouaWy  t<no>* 


■•i  AiO"  loan  program  gutdaMaa  and  Mia  ataJcaajon  mn  ba  tubfrattrd  nine 
,t  i  \r.tcmi  Ko*  and  inar%  •  no  cocajrw.  tw Knaat  wl  not  quatfy  the 
0  ^wproo^ouxSaantiandtaapplaBtoiitta^^ 


.<  9  tontiurtcy  ■  You  - 
l  the  8o»owtf(s) 
0  '  wnprjgramguK)ato« 


aaaf  *****  I  you  taw  Md  tor  barfcruplcy 
indtults  Tat .  rha  toan  laguatt  **  not  < 
larJttaN  and  W  ifpmCMnm  norbi  sui 


quality  under  tftt 


8r  >i»  10  Prior  Maufl  -  You  Mrf ttfcaM jwi l^oufajM awt  data     on  2  sludert  loan 


;l 


•a  n^ftiiis  thai  you  haw  ban  mora  than  1? 


gapayfrvntonakun 


•w  J  ci*m  has' bun  pari  to  your  land*  on  «ur  Mai.  H  Mw  Bonowvr(s)  respond 
"  wwnot  Quafcfy  undtf  rha  PL AfO  ban  program  guideii**  jrvJ 


#y  tmBc<rowir(3),un1aaiHlrttnttte 

prr^ou*  amptouar  toojuaaty  undtf  tia  PLAiO*  Kun 
do  not  matt  Itw  r*aju»trnant  you  ww  naad  a  Cougnef  who 


•h^ loan  ret..  ,  . 

■'Ufrcatw  should  rvfbt  subfTaMad 
mm"  11  (nipioytr  -  List  your  peasant  tmefcyar  *  namt.  Ki  address,  including  suite 
crry  stale  and  apcodt  and  DdaaiKaTafmor  part  Mmiampiuyii<nt  it  you  art 
SrfLn^fd  or  Haired ,raamiim.MAiw44miama&rtmftmtwtm 
bams  1 2 1 1 1.  Ytart  ■  Enttr  tf»  rwrnbtr  ot  ytaa  you     wortad  to  tf»  empioyf  r  Wed 

*  'timti  11  &  14  raapadMy  It-   1  .  — .  -  — . — .  - 

ar*  f ear  with  pracant  ot  any  P  -  .  . 

program  go^nanai  H  you  do  not  matt  Itw  riqunrmt.  you  « 
wij  thrs  and  rjMtor  program  gredatnas 
Mama  1)  *  11  Position  ■  Entar  your  tta  or  poafton        ena>oy«\  bled  «  herns  1 1 
nc  m  lesptdwtfy 

kni  14  Previous  Ernptoyw  •  Lest  your  previous  amptoytri  nama.  adores  and  tdepfiont 

ton  17  Rtlererxe  Lot  the  luvne  addreu.  and  noma  Maphont  numbar  ot  your  nearest 
kfl'm  reutiu  residing  m  the  LMad TSWas  ofhtr  tan  ft  Coognarfs)  Borrower!*)  and 
Cot  0 si  should  have  dflerert  rHerencts 

Rrr*  10  invoine  Source  and  Amount  •  tret  ampunts  and  sources  ol  "filiate  >'<come 

*  h  <<r  ,oui  gross  annwH  salary  and  m  addriron,  kst  any  add*ona»  siaNe  recurr>r>g 
ntvot  sucti  as  commrssw  income,  barest  and  dwtjands.  income  Irom  rei.taf  property 
V*.  ■  xocoi  sKuirfy  benttrts  paniton.  annuhas.  He  Income  that  a  not  stable  or  « 

tjtu.  n  nature  such  as  seasonal  or  occaconji  ovwtma  ahouU  not  be  included  it* 
f-  -  an  *rwse  credit  the  loan  rs  basad  (Botrowtrre)  ot  Costgnertstl  must  be 
rp.  '..mq  at  east  115.000  annuity  from  at  souma  to  tutor  unto  to  PL  A 1 0  "  wan 
puijM<n  gu«dHin«s  For  each  source  ot  income  Mad  atoch  «  not  verrhable  on  yooi 
Uuh  >nconw  r«r  Uum  you  mutt  attach  to  the  apptcabon  taparate  documents  **<n 
uid.tdi-  iix  source  and  amount  of  mcome  Acceptable  income  vartecabon  documents  *t 


r 


xieiai  la*  torm  1040  and  aa  as  varabons  and  schecMes 


INCOME  ■  ton  16  (Cejajnuad) 

■  Fader*'  mporna  Ux  lam  1090  (tot  atoittatomaonty) 

■  Signed  Sew  meoma  Itt  term 
'SobetSaofflSw^^ 

■  VA  Sttomant  ot  uaatotyntortiiwirt  Inooto 

*  Letter  trom  empwytt 

•  Court  ordti 

n  you  are  applying  at  an  ndMduaJ  Banoww  and  tod  a  prt  Ftderai  Income  Ta»  Retui 
than  you  nut  submi  an  ndMduat  avctMuarMondccument 
Sal  trrato^  nr>vil>to  mu«  alM 
Ktm^t^^^^Q^^iKmfnKftmttrwy.  ctt  support  vsmu 
ffttoajnanct  g^grmniy  rxx  bt  reiereto  f  jcu  do  nor  want  te  neve  if  conadfrftT  ^~ 
avorna  *y  /hn  appacaaon 
MK1S* 

Ban  II.  Utt  the  source  and  amount  ot  aj  aajjaj  aiamottlX.suchasba/Kdepow< 
stoctcs.  bonds  reerernant  tunds  <jMtudin|  Mtnft  and  ttoohis)  plans)  and  rut  estatt 
(pnmary  and  other  property)  Add  Die  amount  ol  al  assets  feted  and  print  the  Ocdio 
amount 

UAfMHtt  IjaD  CXPBttEl 

tow  2B.  1st  aCrijatodnit  \  noceeeotlW,  such  art  store  and  bankaadacarrjs  bank 
cradtf  ureon  and  bnanoa  company  bit,  atobr  toaae.  mortrjape  payments  on  pnnc<H 
residenoi  and^r  any  other  property  Muatoi mm  r^rjparvawony.  chad  support  atv 
—  ^  —  j^bona*  atom  a  neeeuary  List  tha  crtdtot  xcouiu 
1  areaatf  totoMjnacata  i 


sepaiato  maMittnance  use  a 


a  ertHtner  you  own  you1 


rmmtov  /nunChry  pawfianf  and  cvrteV  ml  ^ —  .  __ 

home  or  rent  Freer  the  tout  doto  amount  ot  yoa  monthly  payments  and  current  Unpa<o 
batancat 

inioeni 

atoi».SoaalStcu^NurT^<rWMa^  H  thestude.  ■ 

dc«rwthMaiooilstcurtyrwa^«ftorW 

to*  0.  Name  -  Pnnt  the  student's  *0  nama.  tret  name,  and  rraddte  rrvtul 

student  s  stan  ol  reatdancy 

atotaitoioiBfth'Prrttomrjr*  Use  rymbers  on\ 

SCHOOL  AND  LOMBtfOMtWIOIl 

Ban  24.  School  ■Enter  the  U  rami  ot  toachoc*  wi^4»evuton  List  me  aodiev 
and  leaaphone  rwrnber 

ton  29.  School  Yiar  ■  Emw  the  dato  tor  to.Ktod  term  tor  *r^i  tru  jcvHc^w  '-.>•  tr>. 
wan  appkes  il  tna  requested  loan  amount  inaatot  amounts  tor  prevous  yeansi  it^n  /•  • 
most  Jttacfi  tuitwn  recavts  ot  ball  tor  Mtott  aerioto 

Ban  n.  Ereolment  ■  Check  the  enrolment  ttoto  (at  dinned  by  the  sdwoi)  lor  the  to*- 
penod  AAar^a<mo/M5Mirejiar^  Enrofkno 
[etter  Fuijon  (MAreceipt.  and  Cutint  Student  D  Card, 
■am  27.  Grade  Level  ■  Enter  the  student  s  greet  level  dumg  the  wan  period  (it  doesi. 
1  nan*  i  the  student  wel  uu  to  ban  tor  only  ptfolfceKhooiytai) 

06  bretyeu  graduate 

07  ■  second  year  gtaduau 
08 -tod  year -graduate 

09  fourth  year  graduate 

10  ■  beyono  Wurth  year  •  graduate 

Nam  21.  OeAuraement  Data  •  Enter  fa  da*  vpu  dasere  to  have  you*  checfc  drSbursM  >• 
you  rjo  not  inolcto  a  cNk  your  wan  elatt 

Afbre  Jht  mtormr*  dmmuttbi  aetot  $0  Otfl  ol  me  cult  /out  * 
recarvatfr^PtxrO*/ 
BM2B.AntopaMGradoitoi0to>M 

Beta  SB.  Loan  Amount  -  Entar  the  Wan  amount  r tquetol  tor  Tuton  tnj  tees  roomaiH' 
board,  computer  {»  frtfKXfr  purcretet  order  *>  me  cost  ot  me  compute/  ana  ft 
attached,  nwtarvri  $3.00000)  and  other  rettoleepefeer,  induda  cut  or  state  msiion 
-  -  ■*  '  ~  eeenewa  M  iat  atoDtoarrv  amouf  fcr  prevwu5rtu/(* 
fbifhttm  ouKW&nq  covrrmo  the* 


00  -  preparatory  (pmto  secondary.  grtoM  1-12) 
0<  - foiyeei  - urvjerpraduata (rreeftran) 

02  •  second  year  -  oaVgredualt  (toptarr-"" 

03  r^>w-trijerpQ^(>no0 

04  tourthytar  -urettgrtutoTttntoT) 
Qb  tr^yetr-unrjefortoatj 


carnpus  wwg  and  transportabon  e^entet  Ijto^pTotoam/aynount  tor  prevvus  vw< 
futon  and  cipernes.  Then  >ou  must  arton  1  cosy  tV  to  bafc  oufstaretno  covrrmo 
mars  rl  the  Wan  amount  you- request  a  ragto  thin  the  amount  you  are  twg^ble  10 


a  prto  A>  to  00 
raafcaaajenier  K 

'      *  *^o 

.. _..  .  ,„   .  jrtyou*.   . 

based  on  ne  oedt  revaw.  a  raw  prvnaaory  acta  we)  be  rraied  to  the  borrower  sjooiev 
(or  tta  approved  amount 

■eeaM.fltpaynafttrjprgco-Cra*  you  want  to  ,> 

txted  either  lor  the  nvradrate  repayment  ol  to  prtneoal  or  on  a  deterred  hasrs  'or  1 
■  (payment  ol  the  prewpai 

-    tmrrredute  Pttncwai  and  Interest  Repayment  Repayment  ot  ormcipai  and  m»rr 
begrot*Mrtsc»e&Mbirng 

Deieired  Pnftcwai  Repayment  -  Borrower  may  eact  10  pay  merest  txii>  unin  v 
Graduation  Date  indicated  in  Item  29  or  tout  (4)  years  trom  the  dale  a<  n  ■ 
dsixjisement  check  whichever  period  %  teas  Repayment  <H  r/»nppai  j^xj  «nte'(~ « </. 
begw  on  the  totowing  month  afar  the  dtomenl  per  rod 


BORROWER  S  CERTIFICATION 

1  vqa  and  date  this  appbeaoon  in  the  space  provided  OIckc  you  sign  carefully  rev*w  the  ceiW>calwn  thai  is  printed  hekrn  When  you  sign  ,-our  narpf  «r.u  ■■• 
u  *nai  the  certittcatwn  says 

yial  efeiyttoi  that  I  have  stated  to  We  nplliatJit  a  corrtit  and  true  re  rte  east  et  my  kMwtedfe  I  ywterrtaael  Bat  Ba  Leweet  will  rtUtn  this  apaiicairen 
rt  ■  -  oi  net  rs  aegteiel.  I  Httoftw  Ba  letoer  to  ttott  to  nttrt  a«t  tmtteyaewt  nretory  ato  te  aaaaet  t^hwa  atojt  lar tewtor-t  ereto  titoritrHe  wtth  me  1 
tuimci  auurerin  tta  rttoaw  o<  tMs  aaatatttw  and  eat  ttottoaab  to  the  egent  ot  to  Lender  er  any  aetaeteant  tote  Heater  fee  tot  pereate  ot  mating  and  sememe 
and  coiiecKMi  toe  toan.  I  certify  iXaTto  eetctaH  et  any  lean  mat*  as  a  result  et  tot  atalkttwn  will  la  used  lor  atotatoaal  peceasas  al  tta  etucatronai  iiatnunan 
wamad  w>  tag  tot  a.  I  etetorettta  tot  Mat  Lewder  mm  auto  to  torn  tract  eayaere  te  to  Urr— »(«)  aaa  tta  eoumaeal  tattaitiae.  


1^ 


01 


o         BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

^RJC 


136 


PROMISSORY  NOTE 


1  Promise  to  Pay 

|,-  leful'   IP<  "V  I'll'  *■ 


SSa 
>.St 


■.(•«t>Milv  promts*  !o  pay  Io  Ihi  ordei  01 
N  a  nut?  'Lex***!,  the  Pimcip.il  Sum  or 


CoS'Qne" S'  |0>nl>y  i 
NO'WIfW  Bank  Soul*  Oif» 

us 

'US*  «  •"»»      biHP'l  io  b*  viKkh  ■!  h  *tvanu«d  to 

o*  on  benaH  oJ  ihP  6o"i7»»  in»  *>nnnt  irw*r>n  as  w»l  tot*  betow  <i  the 
iiWtKy*  entitled  inEerett  tc       "<«>  to  jr.  O^nxbon  Fees  «s  set  •orth  m  if* , 

t*»OW  *nj  10  Wi  *i»  M'OP*  rfc,\5onac*f  iTWIVy  t  too-,  jn*l  OffW 
(OSli  »nd  Charges  n«ei%a'y  ,£tf  ^  Y*>vtOn  O)  any  .vmcxkm  not  pao  «**n  o« 
^a»"wls  o>  rfts  Not*  v*ws  u-  tv**  an  Dif V4»  <y  if*  t  enrtu*  to  it*  Stwctw  a 
it*  Sewers  m<  «tw»  u-v*  (.•  as  ottwrmse  rpquosJcd  try      t  HdDi  0 

"oi  soc**  pari  the  en**  ouTOanovig  yncxrt  balance  accrued  ffV*osJ  and  ten 
and  cosh  »tany  Wad  be  oufl  aw  f«y.*rw  m  ii>*  '  ?9  nvnCio  kom  me  hsi  fnoneiry 
(X*  daif  uow*crteri*>Stviicr>  'bp** 

2.  DiitufMmtnl 

14  It*  MWK**yi  Vc  it*-  Kx«i  I-.OIOI  ikJ  by  f»  No*»  *  «pcwl  and  l^i  * 
sufoen*  praoi  ot  hvoItwh-i  w  U*  %Vd»vrt  irw  ban  Mwwwn)  chKfc  M  t* 
payaO*  w*ery  to  It*  ftyiowii'  <i'\i  tu-HO  to  (he  Oor  rower  (SI  H  Rw  app»ca*cn 
by  It*  loan  **oenc«o  by  tins  No!f  s  ^oved  and  mare  rs  no  proc*  oi  wnroenwnl 
•o*  <n»  indent  tr*  ioa*  disbud"*"!  cixx*  shai  be  made  co  paykbw  to  ffw 
Qo"owiS(  and  thf  school  41  *r>*  >  it*1  ouonm  5  unrolpd  and  mawd  d»«fly  to 
W*  Bo"o»*»|t) 

The  teen  djaburaement  e^tch  may  be  co~pey*bw  io  ww  ■anewvnt)  Mid 
th»  School  and  thaN  ba  eccompenwd  by  ma  dtocw*****  re«u**d  by  the 
tod*vaJTrvm>MvLan6tnotaw  0y  tncto*  vng  lha  loan  drtburaamarrt  chack,  Iht 
DotroKtrd)  wilt  b*  PChnowltrfaing  racttpl  ol  lha  Truth-tn<L*ntflng 
diactoamai 

W  t50"OW«r'M  i'']  tN>  cOilfaC*)Af)r  CfeHgaM  On  Inn  NOW 

w  the  ttt"  cistM'vn^i  chc-iv  >v  iol  Mshnl  cv  dapovtad  «wtwi  90  dity*  ol  ihr 
da!t>  tt*>  cneo  f>*  Wn  or-Ou'so^t^j  ci<«ck  may  bf  caret  aw  and  a  nm 
appfccAlon  nwy  be  requffiO  l^cnv  a  vtvc* «l  U4n  dotaxwmonl  may  ha  ismxkI 

3.  imtrHt 

intortt}  aocruM  on  ih*  ouKU'kVxj  procnal  balanoa  ol  lhr»  Now  btatwwo  on 
lh«  data  01  tr*  »*n  «»byr*en>fni  c^^cfc  (ihe  loan  Onburwmanl  Mai  md 
•nckng  on  fm  o\ry  pro  10  Hw  date  His  Note  »  pad  m  U  Sudh  Kjraal  aha*  ba 
payafcn  tatfi  mom  and  i/urif  afm*  on  a  rtarfy  ba*«  al  l  vanata*  par  annun  rate 
(catcuwtod  on  (ha  b«M  ol  a  r«*<  ol  ot  30r3  dayv  aj  approprwaj  fa  fw  ml 
nurrtwrolo^aiapaa^ao^totwCotmwrQaJPa^ 

D*j»  3  ti  paroantaoja  porta  par  annum  Tna  Maraal  raaa  C  

rtwy  rwaaai  a*  9n  Comnwaal  Papai  Rata  reraajaa  fht   .  

on  tm  Stoat  maw  alao  ba  ncnMtad  n  tw  landart  or  *  Aa agnail  aaaaign  I 
ncfiaaai  ooay  n  »a com  aooanad  an»  tm  Mlmnmmen  ol fw  PLATO* 
Mudant  toan  proaam  unda>        fn  ban  «  mada  lajaiaia*.  tw  raanyal  rata 


30  oayi  pnof  10  lha  afacnr*  daia  oi  ina  mcipaaad  raw  dua  10  audh 

ooaM 

vx  C&vtrmoM  P, 


^rnmaroaJ  Papar  <U*o  shal  ba  i  llriinafl  by  haanQ  ffv  avwifj  ol  ffw 
^  — tm  30-day  or  w-day  par  annum  rata  on  commardal  papar  aa  r^porM 
dJirMtwonxa^ng  rnonthv  panod  »i  rh»  Waf  Sawat  JbunWon  aa*  da*  twl 
fhyi  (Val  »w*f  Jbumaypubatnai  pat  annum  oommaroai  papar  rriat  tar  30<da> 
or  90-dty  hgh  grada  unaaounjd  nowi  tons  tvough  daalan  by  maaji  uapmatum 
n  rruiim  ol  f  I  000  Any  orwnoa  n  ffw  rtaraat  raw  tfttgad  on  Ma  Noa»  «t 
UM  ajajci  on  tfw  aj»  bynaia  day  ol  aaoh  oajantf  


5  Etectron  of  Oefermen!  ol  Principal 

Ihf  notionw^i  dOf>t>   do* !,  noi  ici'cif  *pptot^»»lf  cnoKe)  1^  •  1.  « 

(ktlUtmiml  Ol  Itn'  H-p.lt Mil-'  1  .<<  |"irv  Mlil1  >'  I1  I'  IVH-  </ri"  \    if«|»i-  "*\ 

I^KlKWi  OiMifUliU  0»  '«•(•  Ol  (MUl,  <|k,tl  Vld1  Wi   ftf't-OVW  ty  I'll 

ti^Mymmil  trt  pinr^.11  •  •  •  -t  iv.|  Lih<-  «i  i>n  ir¥  (w>>  >ni-  'o>  ir«>  >iu»it«"  r 
MltOMf  IW^il'l  Ihii  klri*  "   •«  l(J«'        A  «.ltffl>r«  ,1'   t  QurtM  i  (1  povi  ifH  onrfj  , 

i*fcx.ir«nai  ■iM'lntcr  ~«vi«  KJ  hi  |i>i  io>  (mi  «»>■  ■'■vm'i'*  Uinmg  j"V 

OVttttWItpiNKK] 

6.  Amount  of  Principal  Dj«/Def»rment  of  Principal 

|Vlcmi*'4  O*  pfrt  <kl<  m  If  U-  JrrfJ^t*'  «oi  J  pin 01  <1*  t*ia>  'Ol  piciMlJ^  Kx» 
V*'*'*  *      BOi'O*!1*  SUV*  »'  wni->w-  ln'ii.iH  thf  to-i"     maiVi  njniirw. 

10  am*«)  J  «iH»i">J  rvlvM  jiurvr  flsnmon 

II  tin*  Bk)ini*tp'i%.  'Lis  '«oi  oirtlod  m  n,ii  nol  Quanted  '01  dnlormHM  o* 
(■uict>«  fff  A-itoyN  o»  pf *v  fM1  <%*•  rac"  win  ina"  ix*       10  1  1  *9t>  <fi  ft* 

II  Ihc  rkVMFMtf|%i  rboliil  Jix3  h*\  OjoJWhhJ  lu)  U\<lunnv<M  0r  pfnciiM' 
lupayman)  o>  prmrvv  r*'  N.Hf  n«y  Or  OOtxmd  lo*  4  piviod  no*  10  uicem) 
kxrt  yra>\  '(Ofn  the  \  QtV>  t)<'.titi,%t"t4>ni  Oilp  w  tonrj  At  'he  Ikwio^e'  fo> 't** 
shMftaH  on  wnoii*'  I'N'^jn  i'h1  "WX-  4S  uf  <a>iJ-  'n,j|  (*i  foma-ns 
in  a  guriM«m  ediaAfrvM1  ■■■\l<ta!«>r  1r«u  ^"xxjni  r>l  ivu«c^),ii  US'*  mo/t3^ 
during  any  &ui'ii  tVlitfu."'!  t»-4d  vliflii  t>>  /pto  IIOMPivr  mltxnsi  S^Vlt  aTUwP 
ar>J  bf  pdyatM  nx>n?i»y  ry^irtrj  41  'y  wen  ovitvrrvvl  penoO 

Ihf(VkHrT»)ot  tx^ioii  mo  cifitf  o<»  w^M^ner  ol  ttw  IoOowviq  PienH  vhal  hiir 
occur  1 1)  w*>fn  itw  {V>,rHvix  -o  hk»  siudvv  as  it*  case  nay  Dot  ce*i«  to  bo 
enroAed  n  a  quaWj«J  nlnroiurvyi  '>Vihilun  o>  (?)  jl  tt*  tup/4ton  o<  lou  y«a>i 
trorn  Ihfl  loan  Osbutvmipm  IMIe  W«  If* drtermenl  per«o  ei(wes  Hwantouni 
ol  prrwoai  ix*>  ua&  mourn  shaa  U>  ca^OMUto  by  Ovx>ng  the  Hw  otrfvtanxftng 
pnrKful  tMiam.O  b»  "t-  'tumbui  u»  nio<ilhs  'Btnainutg  !•*  ftuintMi  ol  monJhi 
•enwwg  y«.ya  t*  oeii-inw»eo  by  MiWracimg  it*  rvjinw-i  o'  ikuiIms  rmi  uaw 
«4apMto uncw  tfw       U»Jxi>i(*t^^j  Oan>  hom  '  ■'</ 

7.  Rcpaymefil 

Rtptymorit  thai  be  mac*  n  monihty  mitani^Ki  ove»  j  'b  yea'  parodfom 
the  Loan  Orsrju»«HT»*M  0<il«-  'V  HoriOwt^lM  w*  rororv  a  nwihly  sl^tomom 
»vo^aor^fneani»jniorp*nx>n|rtfyir*siaiwiK.ioiA«  I'*  ir«  monyih;  mslatmenl 
wS  nctoOV  Bilem*!  *XJu»ng  on  Prvx-jw  Sum  lio"»  »f*  loan  Osburvorneoi 
Daft*  5 ho  hrM  rnom.'Vr  intTavnryU  *r*  tm  due  *flwi  4b  but  no!  •O'.s  man  50  day^ 
foOowtng  tt*  toan  D>ibiir^pmi<n|  Oai«  lnfie^liei  paymenls  firiJH  pa  m»a> 
monJTiry  dun  on  tt*  M"*  <Viy  o»  mori+i  as  ti*  (M|n»ni  «as  dutr  I'v 
amouru  o»  eavh  rxyitnry  ^^iaunt<ni  due  *haO  be  ca*cu'a'tHJ  by  addttg  Mil'* 
amovn  ol  pr^ciu'  iW  4<  A'lnnNrvd  unde«  VKton  6  abow  i>\i  (?i  1'*  <ynoani 
ol  rteiesl  psImaloJ  to  U»  iV  r»  %v  if*  navn^iwi]  dt*  due  tmna  on  mo  rtmo  cui'««nt 
rate  o*  MHoesi  or*  f*  Noip 

Payirv^>t\  iHCi»>ixt  %M>  Up  iVx  jicO  m  iSp  lc*owinq  arrfcw  >  1 1 10  Mln  cfwgui 
and  «>ppnsvs  0*  Bf  lenov  ^»  ton/wt*r»  wMh  oAVInKI  any  pas'  dm?  amours  * 
*ny  (?)  »o «/VM>0  arv1t]itoOulStand»igpiin(J(Vti 

6.  Ho  Binding  Contract  Until  EntaMmtfl! 

The  loan  (XvPurum^al  ct*c*  *pt>  be  accompa'ned  by  Tnjtti  m  lend>iig 
dtsckxufM  Iho  Inrth  in  Lunding  ch-  Josuies  shookl  be  taad  and  f»1amed  by 
the  Bo*ro*B?(si  before  the  loan  sbuiEemem  check  >$  endorsed  "'e 
Borrowerts)  ant)  Cos>o/*r(&)  (H  any)  is  nol  obhgatod  on  ih>s  Note  until  it* 
Borrowts}  endo'se6  me  *w  *sbmvynam  checfc 

Pwtse  turn  over,  continued  on  revert*  aid*  -» 

!•) 


charged  on  tea  Now  w*  not  mcrats*  to  mora  tm  5  i  parcertaga  poirwi 
enrvn  above  **  Commar«l  Paper  Raw  ihp  Lander,  or     Aaajgnn,  aCn  . 
e*  Bormarii)  oi  any  roaaaad  raw  letuKmg  Irom  auch  moraaaad  ooak  at  laaat 


tea  Now  _  !/««  htr 
i  ciwrian  Promweon/h 


sign  yom  name(s)  fliactry  as  itlhey  are  pnntad  above 


Signature  ol  Borrower 


awad  una  lurthar  changed 

in  fw  evert  ftal  fw  neporijng  ol  the  ComffwKieJ  Pwjaj  Rata  a  i  

or  tutelar* aty  ajwrad.  tt*  Lender  or  <a  Aawgrwa.  may.  m\  mt  opeon.  ctooee 
anotwr  raaeonatta  cornparatea  rvdei  ■  twi  ISanwna,  ffw  eubeMuwnow*  wflbe 
conwdarad  to  be  fw  Commeraaj  Paper  Raw  under  tm,  Nowj  I  towe'iw,  i  may  be 
naoaaia^tolurtwradjuelfw  nur^oipe^ 
nd*i  m  owermminofw  rtaraei  'aw  to  be  Charged  on  Fai  Noaa 

in  no  evert  wi  ffw  rtweet  raw  charged  exceed  ffw  rvwaenun  rtwwet  rato 
mart  ffw  Lander,  aa  a  rueorwi  bank  located  «i  ffw  Stale  ol  Sou*  Dakota,  may 
enarge 

4.  Loan  OriQinattOft  Faot 

nw  Bctrpwejrftj)  and  ffw  Coeyerit)  mm  pay  Loan  Ongwaann  Faea  n*  f»n 
loo  percent  (4  frv  o*  ffw  Pnnctoai  S«^n  ol  tw  Make  aa  eel  to*  above  and 
*  aaaetaedonry  once  rh*  Pnnopai  Sum  oi  ffw  Now  aquaw  ffw  amounl  ol  ffw 
loan  frixnvm+m  rf*t*  ptua  it*  Loan  Ongvwbon  Feet  The  Bofrow*r(()  md 
Cowc/wli)  (vvwrftard  mat  bec*i\»  tfwy  ara  peyng  ff*  Lean  Ogrwfcon  F«m 


Sajnatue  ol  Bonowet  Dart 

Cce^grwwta) 

Vm  heraby  acknowledge  thai  in**  have  r»c*tv*d  the  twderaJ  Note*  to 
Coaagnar  or  th*  appacabt*  itafe  Nohce  to  Coaagnar  and  nava  read  t  and 
unrjaraijnd  a  Met  heteby  aclu^owtwdga  thai  iw*  have  read  both  tea*  ol 
tea  Pegm»ao«v  Not*  «n  tt  nw  entrety.  urxwrttand  k  and  agree  lo  be  bound 
by  a*wrm« 


Signakf*  ol  Coa*grw»  (d  any) 


Stgnarure  o»  Cosajnet  (rf  any» 
lander 

Nbrweel  Bar*  Scum  Otkots  H  A 
NormtX  Srudcwtf  loan  Cenrcr 
Sejrii  fa#s  SPS?m? 


Date 

Senytrer 

f*si  ny*cno»jj  Srutfenf 

Ftfitroai  SeAices  l'v 
PO  fior  290} 
kViosWn  Sa*vn  SfCi'Jto? 
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ADDITIONAL  TERMS  OF  THE  PROMISSORY  NOTE  (Continue  J  from  Other  Side) 


9  Refund  tor  NonAtlendanct 

inc  BoiroweHSi  and  ihe  Cosrgneiis)  agree  thai  any  educational  institution 
trvi*  .n  accordance  with  rts  leititvi  pokies  pfy  dttecoy  to  (he  Servicer.  »  such 
person  n'  entity  as  the  lendei  directs  the  amount  ol  any  refund  o'  tuition,  tees  or 
omei  eipenses  paid  tiom  the  proceeds  of  thai  Noli.  The  BoriDmrd)  and  the 
Cosigner!  situitner  agree  ihat  (Tie  Boir uwem)  (of  the Under*  on  whose  behatt  the 
tow  »  made)  or  the  Cusiq  w{s)  wrt  tmnwMtJy  dttNet  to  the  Swvwr.  w  la  such 
entity  as  the  lendei  duetts,  *tot>g  with  a  «Mn  explanation  the  amount  of  any 
such  reioiKi  ol  lu'itfHi,  fees  or  other  expenses  that  the  Boircwm(s)  (or  the  sludeni 
on        t*ruii  ir«  loan  *  made)  or  the  Cocagnpr(i)  (My  recede 

Ttip  s«'v»«'"  01  lender  shall  apprV  any  tin  refund  to  trie  amounts  then 
o*»ng  u'  d<"  th»s  Note  H  the  amount  oi  the  refund  tweeds  the  amount  ntcess*iy 
t0  pa»  ir  the  jiiKuinis  then  owing  an  tfnIMi,  the  Serpen  w  the  Lender 
nVn  It*  eir«<  to  the  Bono  wits  >  Whiff  There  art  sever*)  source*  Ol  hnancvii 
atd  W't fl  bv  the  siudent  on  whose  beharl  (tM  loan  Is  made  lot  the  costs  oi 
tuij  no  aofj  other  eipenses  nl  the  student  i  attending  the  educational 
'M.tiin  h '  jn  qivrn  term  the  portion  of  Hit  refund  to  be  paid  to  rhe  Servicei 
0'  lie  l  p"dr  s'n'i  I*  "-atoUied  by  mijtbpfywp.  the  fotji  refund  from  rhe  school  bv 
j  1'arii.j'  thf  '»iri*f.]tor  o'  whKh  is  the  amount  of  (hi  Principal  Sum  <ece*ed  io< 
■is  te :  -  cf  "on  iiww  c!  wh>cb  is  the  total  ol  the  linanciai  m)  (toctiKiing 
Pi. ..*ii  Si  rr  -pi  tivfd  Or  'h*  Student  (Of  thU  term  A  r**ne  to  CompWe  U'* 
«!-jfi'i  n*-  prrwj-a «  uonerlaken  by  the  student  dots  not  re**ve  the  Borrowen.5! 
<■.•  C.mfi  ••  t  w  nWiijat.on  contained  wuhm  or  pursuant  to  this  Promissory 
Nnr* 

10  Prepayment  ' 

i-.r  i,  -if  .tr.;.,  and  n<«  rosigner[s)  may  prepay  this  Nnte  m  w*o*e  nt  m 
W  \.r  r>jt  pip-*-  *•  twia'',  tf  prepayments  tecee/ed  were  nn»  o>s»g*ied  a* 
i'ef?."^  -ts  i-t  "v  D'rsops  p-epaying.  rhe  efltel  sfwH  be  to  reduce  the  toia' 
"-ipd'  jmn1.*'!  o  ,iMdid>ig  on  this  Note  M  prepayments  recoiled  we«e 
i  r. u'  it-  ^  as  vn^wv*  15>'  t^r  persons  prtpaym  the  eftert  shaH  oe  tust  ti. 
r'f  ;T-  "c  "ou?  ■pgb'a-  fn  »P'n^  iwyments  and  Bin  »  reduce  the  rofat  principal 
.it:,.^  .  Jijiar.,.,-iji»i  nns  Nu> 

a  „  «r^i'.i  t,f  (onitcJered  a  tuM  pftpiyment  only  ft  all  outstanding 
»  v  "  :  *  'i  «  So  •  .ictudino  late  cha'oes  costs  aid  ripen^s  ct 
X  1  " ''  n  r,f' '  '  ,f'  (},,,e  °'  P'?P*ymenl  and  ftrtsiar»<jing  cxmcpa' 
'v^-V.yd,.;  c  \v.t  ,ipo<i  [,ie(^Y(T)Mt  ttatoiowrls)  and  Cos^neiist  «ni> '>'•> 
pi       i  ^-  ,no  H'  an>  p<viif».  nf  tne  ( o*n  f>^wt«n  Fmj 

11  LatftCharQe 

«i  in.-,  m.^urv  s,ie  «s  not  cv«l  m  accordance  with  its  terms  the  Holder 
*in«o'  '  :r>-nippn  w  'rt  v  n^v  al  its  ophon.  charge  and  the  BonowtrlM  jrxjo 
•■  c  i.o-  to'* vi  ivii. ;  iy  a  «aie  crurge  tor  each  patyment  deJmttxm  h)i  a  period  ■  r 
•\cf  itxs..-  1 4  cj,s  oi  mi  h\  ot  each  payment  de*nouent  (bj  JbOO  tnth  respwi 
iu  mc  ..a.  nrni  jphiiqia-iI  or  ict  the  greaear  of  the  amounts  descrrbod  m  tat  o- 


12  Oeiatiit  ami  Acceleration 

th*  rv-P  ,  v.      rn^nce  and  any  interest  accrued  he«eon  ano  nn  »> . 

.inf  Cnsignei(s)  ham  made  through  the  imdpr  \ 
■  •-•  ni.  oinMi  ivnun  this  loan  it  made  &nai<  become  muned'ateiv 

-ot  4. :  OJ,jii.  j  ,rt  u^.i,--  o'  (tic  lendet.  wtthoul  notice  ui  dfinand.  tugct^d 
.  :c  a  tit:  j!  ti'e.tiO'.  a.^d  'eaSonabie  attorneys  tees,  d  Rdriowerts)  and 
'  signer. >  s^.V  •»  r  (JrOu'I 

Boi  utve'is  o  3  Co'.tgneifM  shaH  be  In  deteal  4  any  one  ot  the  loBtiwiivj 
■  •  ^    :  ■ 

j  m  son  n»  - pa^neni  is  not  made  tttthtn  30  days  ot  ihe  scheduled 
piifipf  m  iuip  on  IK'S  'oan  oi  any  reeatM  loan  to  the  Sonoweitsi  under 

tlul  irup  proglari'  » 

b  -it  trie  Borrower  dies  Ihe  Botremei  u  adUtdicatfd  incompetent 
volunrary  or  involtintary  banaruptqf  afdajedwoi  art  toslrtuted  by  or 
igamst  the  Borrovifr  or  the  Borrower  makes  an  assignment  lor  Ihe 
"*nelii  oi  cieditws.  oi  t?i  any  one  of  tfme  events  occui  but  m  respect 
ot  one  oi  both  Cos>gnei(s) 

»  Any  statement  or  representation  on  the  Borrower  s  appkeatton  toi  the 
■oaf  evidenced  bv  this  Note  rs  ma*e*ie*»  unrmt  tncorrtcf  en  mcompiele 

o  4nv  Borrowe'  or  any  Cosigner  lads  to  tertorm  any  agreement  comjtned 
■n  (his  Note 

e  '^e  Bo"ov/ei  tai!s  to  piomptfy  norrfy  the  Semeer  or  such  otnei  ptison 
as  ihe  icntim  diierts  in  wntinn  or  (i)  any  change  ot  then  name  or 
aitflrtiss  aod  mi  BoJinweitst  (or  student  i  as  the  case  may  he)  transfer 
..'ihd'a^ )  0'  g'auuat.on  from  school  or  the  program  in  which  the 
Hnno*"1  o>  th'  Siodent  is  enroded  Any  Coianr  lads  to  prompt!/  noMv 
,vfn  ng  the  S-'  ikv  o>  such  person  as  the  Lende.  directs,  of  ar.> 
ir^rqps  r.t  tnen  name  oi  address  Notae  s  deemed  prompt  H  recetvfc! 
nntnm  30  days  ol  ihe  above  mentioned  Change 
t  j 'imp  in  irctivt  i  wwifify  sUtemtMf  <)om  not  mlete  me  Butftm#!%> 
of  me  CosiQntrfs)  ot  then  rtifcn&tfy  and  otegaton  ol  (Mkwg  ttir 
nyuiirt  kur>  pjy/»en/s  m  jccordaric*  we  Me  terms  and  cond/tons  ot 

'hiS  PtMM&O*.  NO'.t 

Arcecitanci*  m  any  payment  m  whole  or  m  part  ol  amounts  m  arrears  shai' 
Aaivr  ci  a'titr  j,i>  p-mi  acifivtation  ot  thts  Hole  Ihe  Bnimverts)  and  iv 
;.i>s.gnei.s«  neieh,  tomu<  and  se^rair-y  waive  notice  ol  dishonor  notice  ol  protect 
Pi*>^"i"iei'i  deniariit  tor  navt'ieni  and  art  other  mbces  or  demands  in  me  eveni 
- '  vtaoti  on  ti"f.  ian  ,md  aQrrt  id  onsent  to  any  and  aft  e«len«jr<ns  renewals  «• 
-■*rtSi^  t,t  anv  wiy  '>ati<«  upon  inrt  loan  or  any  other  loans  the  Borrowers)  h,\i 
n';tsia"d'nu  through  ihf  t  endf  >  s  loan  program  under  wfveh  thrs  loan  is  made  or 
.•.•a-wf-f  an  j  rnrxti'i  j:v  ihat  oiav  hr  g'aMed  by  the  lender  al  wrthnul  attprlmcj  o" 
•  rm-i  g  ft  \\t.'->w\t  u'  Hie  t,«is  giwijsi  upon  »ich  toari* 

:  if  HtiKOi  c i  jiKt  <he  PrsiH'ip  isi  agree  hi  pay  the  te'xtei  mimedMte1 ' 
>vyi<i-si  i/i  *n  k  i  »is«4  imo  *  m1"'"^  inctmkig  reasw^i,)te  <in>ir*f  ri  tws  an-' 

■■■«i  .V  ■■      .  •  i  i  "i-u  'r  f  ^  » iio.il  if*' nr(jh,|i,rp«t  fn.  j|in'H  .ihk 


13  Representations 

the  BonuAp-tSi  and  the  C  vgnensi  iepieseni  that  the  Bonowci  iui  the 
student  on  whose  tiehaii  the  loar  is  rnjde  as  ihe  case  mi/  be)  is  or  >s  about  to 
become  j  student  at  Hie  sciroo*  and  that  me  proceeds  ot  thts  Note  will  be  used 
solely  ''ii  tmhon  and  oihei  ica  Enable  education  and  living  expenses  including 
but  noi  i<mitea  io  iflom  anr  board  tees  books  computers,  supplies  and 
equipment  taboialcry  enpei  sev  transpniiaiion  and  commuting  costs  and 
Dmotij;  pipensfs 

it  the  Boim^erts)  and  tie  Cosignertsi  seek  delerment  ot  lepayment  oi 
pnnciCM  ihe  Boficiwnri.il  and  ihe  Cosrgnensi  further  represent  that  the  Schon1 
is  a  pn$i  serondaiv  education,^  institution 

14  Credit  Bureau  Notification 

inlnimali&i  concerning  the  amount  ot  this  loan  and  its  repayment  Ar.ll  OP 

repo'ied  iu  one  u>  mo'e  cted«i  bu'eaus 

•t  I'll-  Boircvertsi  and/ui  Cosionerlsl  detaull  (in  this  man  the  under  o< 
hnific  w  it  aiso  n-poM  me  detaull  to  ihe  credt  buieamst 

'h  i  ma,  s.gixiicantly  and  adveis^r  atiect  ihe  Bomowcmsi  and  « ■ 
CnsiQ'ir  iMabiiiiv  to  obtain  other  cedit 

15  General  Representations 

t'»  P'SifMlS  ot  tins  note  Will  be  used  SOIOly  lor  tuition  and  Olhc 
'ea''ii,a»-"'  ni"«n  and  living  eipenses  including  but  not  limited  lo  »oom 
aifl  tirw!  tr»«.  ^^01lS  computers  suppues  and  equipment,  labonu-'* 
ei^'sr'  vaispi.  latmn  and  rommuting  costs  and  personal  eipenses 

ti  e  tim-iK/tns)  shall  promptty  noii'y  Ihf  Servicer  or  such  other  perstr 
js  i<  «h  i' ieas  m  writing  ol  any  change  of  name  or  address  and  ol  Ihr 
Boi.n  j  vt-  me  sludent  s  as  Ihe  case  may  be)  fanste'.  withdrawal  o> 
gMOtrat.Mit  iio'h  mhuui  oi  Ihe  program  m  which  rhe  Borrower  or  student  >% 
tmoned  •  off'  Ct^iuier  sha»  promptly  notilv  in  witting  the  Servicer,  or  sui" 
o' p  '  >    '  as  the  lender  directs  ol  any  change  in  name  or  address 

iineoi  shatt  be  held  invalid  or  uneutorceabie.  s»c 
?il..  ,  .' y  -i  'triable  he'etrom  and  Shalt  be  deemed  omitted  heret'O" 
viU  .;  j''t  t<r  g  "'  i  .aiidity  or  enforceability  of  Ihe  remainder  of  this  Note 

r».  "ii-i  ri  i)  u.iSion  ot  this  Note  may  be  changed  untess  consenied  ic  « 
wnlii.ij  I .  it'  part-p'. 

ifn>  !r  n-'  And  'ondiiicms  contained  herein  apply  io  and  bind  thp 
si.f      '.">,inr  a'siqns  q!  ihe  lender 

■■  t*  .ii.  m  :-v  hereby  auihori/es  ihe  lender  without  lurther  notice  ic 
oti3"'  thr  ■■■j".!  ,ip  ni  any  Cosigner  Borrower  and  each  Cosigner  authoiift  iw 
ipndp'  -  'lf-T-j-  *  -'her  notice  to  coirecl  any  paierrt  errors  herein 

.  aiii-  <r  i 1  the  Borrowei  s  appftcaiion  lor  the  low  evidenced  by  tut 
S  ■»■■  '  < '  ■  Souih  Davota  irus  Note  is  bemg  approved  made  a  '.: 
j<r<.--i  <j  o  k.aiuia  and  snan  be  constiued  m  aLcnrdance  *i'h  -v  : 
gun  r '    kirn  ♦  <•>  jt  Soum  Dakota 

: in-  0  ti'ic  si  and  Cnsigner(si  signing  this  promissory  note  s'mh  *h 
m  ni  j  4.  ispvP-au,  hjWp  hprtunoer 

ir  <hr  'he  Cnstgner  does  not  appear  herem  a<>  references  oernip 

in  !*'i  lo-  g'.i'i  ■"an  be  deemed  omitted  n  iwo  names  appear  as  Cosigners 
heie.41  a>.  'eimrves  to  ihe  Cosigner  oi  to  the  Cosigner^)  snail  apply  |0<ni>> 
ano  sev*'auy  to  r<ich  person  whose  name  appears  as  Cosigneilsi  herein  II  t*o 
namev  appear  as  me  Bo'iowerts)  henm,  rtietexes  lo  the  Borrower  or  io  the 
Bo.rowe'tst  snau  apply  |omtiy  and  severally  to  each  person  whose  name 
appeais  as  a  Borrowei  herein 

the  lende'  reserves  the  right  to  assign  As  nghls  and  duties  under  this 
Promissory  Note  *ifhoui  the  consent  of  the  Borfower(s)  or  the  Cosigneilsi 

the  Bortowp'isl  and  the  Cosigner(s)  will  not  assron  then  rights  under  fn.s 
Note  The  lend?'  may  assign  its  rights  under  this  Note  Whin  the  lende1 
noh'res  Ihe  Borrowers)  or  the  CoS'gner(S)  ot  any  assignment,  each  Borrowei 
and  each  Cosignc<  ag'ee  to  make  payments  on  tfus  Note  to  the  person  or  cniity 
designated  by  ihe  i  mder 

16.  Notice  to  the  lorroetiis) 

Do  'mi  s<gn  "■  'S  Noic  beiore  reading  it  Please  refam  the  Borrower  copv  n* 
•his  Nflif  'en  youi  'Prnrds 

i>  iu/  ftjir  .»fly  gupsl/ons  or  do  nof  wish  to  ot>ts>r  this  tan  (1)  do  nr 
wsr  'hr       tf« .n//srmf nj  cf)Kk  a/itf  (?)  contxt  /he  Lfrtti  it  the  idrf'cn 

OQlCti 

v  iw  So'iLwei'si  eieciisi  to  cancel  this  loan  withoui  enddismg  ihe  tear 
r.her*  io  males' srian  be  charged 

17.  Notice  to  tha  Coslgmr(s) 

an  .in*  sign  'his  Note  before  reading  ii  Ptease  reiamthis  Cosigner  Cop* 
nt  V. ■'.  M"i*'     -,t.  ■  records 

!.ii  'i  r  ji.v-.i-'  s  a  g<iaiantor  ol  the  debt  evidenced  by  this  Note  it  in* 
r>-  p'  1^  .in-  pay  this  debt  each  cosigner,  individually  »s  obiirjaieJ  t< 
do  si*  j  ooiihi  r'.ar  each  Cosigner  is  obligated  to  pay  includes  ia'e  cha'ges 
me  ipniie'  if-fs  jurj  tipense  of  collection  accrued  nMe'esi  and  outsia><dmo 
pi  i.      .v  >■'''■  .  a-^i  fitnc  'harges  thai  may  be  due  a^  owing  .mdei  tin? 

Noli 

:»  i  i-.iW  >r  r  Li'ip* '  tr»e  deb'  tro«n  earn  fn^qner  wtfinul  '•■«■' 
jMc  i  t  -'m  r' ncin  »rp  Boi'flwertsj  the  Lpndr  may  use  .my  py 

.'ir^jn  .'  m'ii  ■   ,  i*r  detn  such  as  htmg  a  UwSint  j'  seeking  garmsh'-ip'.- 
.ii,ii^    ■ '■    1  1    ■,  ii  1,1.,  ;ed  ui'on  IhaMart  n>ay  berum«  a  oari  of  eac<> 
..  '■  .vi   is .'  p.i'i  ot     r .  Bqikiap'  stmdit  'frnrd 
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lU-A.T.O."1,  Th#  Clastic  StiMtont  Loan 
Coifpisr  Mppiiemflon 


Mtt«  COMPETING  TrtiS  APflKATiON  WWW  TNI  KM  FROM  WOK  AND  BUD  ftSTRKTiONS  ON  RfttftSt  StD£ 


•ORROWI  R  INFORMATION 


STUDCNT INFORMATION 


KXm.  Mcvnrv  «jwt* 


KCMtKCUtnitAM* 


UflMThIMM 


o 
o 

v» 

5 
z 

m 

3 


COSttNER 

LA*'  MM 


 _  1  J  u 


jgjNTCOgONPj 


k  ■iwvwnrftMipi 


□  Tts  □  hp  P|, 


n una  Mui' 


J  L_ 


□  m  Dno  jpt  


'2*.*'  ^Vlf  *9 JS!yc*  |iic>aMvowl>««6t««a  tnaii  rM**n  imp 


•COM  it    H  Haj  im    SI  f»i  n 


_J  


■IWWtKirilKKI 


.(  L 


1UMM 

i  L 


ihiwn 

1  L. 


"  INCOME  tf^VTJWSU, 

CotNjrur 

J«MCoMgnw 

**  ASSETS  MfMnucncMi 

Conn* 

Do*0655AtAWv     □  cOUMMtONS 

n  CAWBAVWIS     □  STOCKS**©* 

C'wf  i«i*»h'  rim 

D  *X\H  MCWtrr  □  Snu?«s  □  VAKNCFTtS 

D  OTHf« ■ ■ 
L.J|»nc»vi  

f-|  OI»*H  ■  ■ 

L-'(i«c*'>n  

in  OT>€H 
LJ15«C*Y1 

uJt»1K*0  

TOTAL  ANNUAL  fcfCOMG 

TOTAL  ASSETS 

I 

If 

9.  n 


1 


uAanrms  and  expenses  reaaggfisrag^ 


TOTAL  UAB  A  EXPENSES 


BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE  NOTICE  TO  COSIGNER. 
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RLAT-O.",  Tlta  Classic  Student  Loan 
Cosigner  AppHcmtion  Instruction* 


*■  *.rpi*tf»d  tv  JHf  fongneMS)  i!  the  BonoweMs*  knives  3  Cosigwfsl 
v      nolwn  al  tost  $15,000  annually  the  P.<"iu*fcr($)  must  ha.-f  1 


ll' 

*        H  'iQWflf    Pftnl  Bocowc'  S  OefW  soctai  SeCU*'! 

y 

•     r  -  •  ^<T\[^i  '{{in  Ho' rc'tvei  J^\H)CitiOfl  'cf^n 

'W  18  btutei'i  '  P*ifi  sluoeftt  s  name,  $oc<ai  mku">v 

■  ' 

'  rUFP-r1  IMFQRMAT'OM 

.  .  ,    >  .      .y,  l.  <1»  rWi(«l    Plif.l  rfMII  \.V.t4.  SA-vj  -It  .-. 

'  .fn.  Jo  .:o'  r*.? 

1 

.«      .  «v  •  i.mrv  ift  j,.v  voo  jif  -01  0  *Jni*«  *"  r'*' 

■k  •  ■     1)1  pern^nr' 

...^it<        ;rw       fpQ-iKs;  ah.  rul  quifcr.  jniie:      ^  • 

ri  .  v  ^*ti  guKkiitWi 

-3   *»»h  r*w  me  tm>«>**  day  jiihI      l"  ■,  

•if  "^VI!f»C'5  OOw 

r 

■is:  ce  it  .east  :&  tWi  :<i      «:  ■■■ 

t,1!^1  ■  .I'Or  .  'S  ; 

'  -war***,  fceixiswi  snoWwrong  2»  ilresHJifN' 

r  "   .i«-c{,«  and  fruer>: 

,i  ••.  l"i  A  *  0  *  Iw  guide****  1'  vtv  i  ■  ■> 

ii        f  ';;  t*#i'.  \Ui 

•»                •  '•»**?itwr»ithv  ipfl'Vidiw'^i  w'1'"  "'»»"  ' 

 i-  uvM"-  rcg'jir 

•   ■  ».  .  »  is  «ifify»i4i 

■  .1     -f  ^iii  «nH 

•  A»fc*J 

^rt-m  A  14  t  .  ■  Pivl           a  *" . 

w  .  'ill  I'i'Hi  iW-eSS  Vi'  "  •»'■■  ■  « 

■  >y ***ir» miKa?**  Aie^.cfl'*r» "nwvvu 

f,>, 

.. .  :  .  ..  q  Adores*  ■  indicate  rou-  ".•a..."  *  .• 

•  w  ^Vaw  re  wuate  tv,»' . 

'.  <x  »•  ns"  j- 

.  iiaDortdef.ce 

t 

"  V"  IWJlC- 

.■-A    -ir  ll  >ro  Oh  001  fliW  4  IfekOil-w-  ■■■ 

■1  i  ,ii^ir.^  .hiTin. 

n»  ''ai'tntf 

r 

-            .r-r  roy  mycf  Tifli.'ate  <♦  vs  i^.r-T'-f- 

«■■  ■'■vce-ui- 

■ -^rr  v*s aieaUS         •  j' 

;  v.,  v  -« 

V 

— 5  rryn3s  (tw  Trust  'erntoty  o*  the  Pacta  slaw*  *  1 

Samoa*  fH  Swjtb  Mmd) 

.1     t;>5  Oip  liter  wtlh  a  C<M*iui» 
j'nj  Nalo-ii'zaMon  Service  tha"  « 
ic  Tiun^n'Hnan  piiole'.  »>■  ■• 

r.bei  i  w  «hc  a?pro<xialf  ^.Jf.  -in'  »■ 
t  Cosj^-'-e'  *f»  us  j  JMed  Stiiiv  >. 
r'«liof.  fio«  QualiN  onief  9*  °i  A  TO  " 


■  ».<  I>nrr  |h  , 
..4.!   .   .  .  -li    "|  If 

i  t    .  j.-'  ;  -ide'iJ'es 


1  ic^'pn  "njy  re  submitted  it  lh*  Cosmo*  "tow" 
1  .-.i  %  nee'  the  PI  A  TO  w  tow  pfcgrai-  juNi'.;",J 
1    "  ■ .  it>r  ii^ed 

K».  i9  ^wuunshQ)  Iwtote  your  nUbOPS^O ir  Be"**"'-- 

18.  Binuuolcv  rou  awrtf  ndrJto  rt  vou  hra  Med  Kji  cun»  ■  upio  wiffitii  tt*  us; 

f    «  «  i'  '>  Coagneiisi  intfCtU^YW.  (M  mm  iKfrts' »«  JiaiiN  ur»dfi  ^n 

f  k :  0  Mian  pf  1*1*71  yumtm  md  fiw  Mwuubon  Wt-u!:  ^M&ub^nitleti 
I.- 1.     ■"•*«  DeUuA  •  You  —fin  III  Hi  hm  rt  ytw  deiiurtad  on  a  K>v> 

t-'iu1:  imrq  that  ro«  h*»  b«l^mor«  Van  l»  darts  UK  ntffcing  1  twyrort  on  a 
1  ■  "Ml  j  ciain  ^a'J  &ten  pitd  »0  you  nr-  vjj-  >v  'ne  Cos^pcms 
r  .mi.  v>s  ihe  »c*fl  iecue«  wrt  not  oo*«tv  .jrwet  ir*  t  •  ^  (Mn  (yogia" 
t-:  .M»^api*CJ<ion^oi;'d«yoesjt^ini!d 
tr"M  iovei  trsi  vvoi  cres*»t  wnoJcv  <  naw  ■  ■ 
\  '.Wi  aid  r.*-  cow  *na  i«ical?  V      -«  w 


t 

r.ci- 


»s  necessary  'o  strengman  the  appuwison  'f  'he  Bo?ro-.ver(s)  has  no  cod:: 
Cosigners) 

Htm  1J 1 11  Years  •  Enter  the  nuct*'  o»  yws  yco  Mw  \vo-kc d  ic-f  '.fte  c*p%r 
•isted  "ft  stems  t2  &  15  lespecnvtiy  The  Ccs^K'(si  unless  'eiired  musi  r 
emtfloyed  ai  toast  one  year  wft  p'e«r.l  or  ir-/  previcos  e^t  ioye1 10  qua'Hj  u^i  in 
Pi  A  TO*  Joan  pioyam  gmdeiifies  >^  do  not  ^ce'  tr^is  ^quneTicni.  >ou 
need  a  Cosigner  who  meet*  this  and  05.**?  ^ogram  guiaennts 
htM  14 1 17  ftosi?K)r  [ntei  yw  Me  v  (to^-on  wtih  tnt  emp^M* 1  r»  :tcr 
1?a<>>  'brupectrva* 


•ti  s:«it>>  -il.iei  '.*o'  the  Cosg«« 
Tt-re  •:  <-".es 


■feiwaJt  dctune-h  v**» 
'«f  v-    -ai  0«  .'i 


'I 


Hem  15  P'evious  (mpioyei  iiuvo-.i 
1  intone  numew 

Him  1|  Re^i^e  LAI  the  r(ame  >-c  - 
neares'  -iving  leialne  rosiO>c-g  ■"  ■■*»  . 
BoxoAtrisi     Cos>gnet(S)  sriouia  ~jv$  . 

Hera  U  'neon™*  Soyfce  and  A^cu  1  1  s1  i^curus  aiid  stwee  0'  »eniiabv  .ncoiri 
indiHW  ^ii  gross  annual  sataiy  aro  if  aoo-.  un  is;  any  jilO'tonai  sial<e  *\-urn 
»ncome  such  as  commrssion  mcflirt  mWA  vn-  C  t  3fi.fls  .^lo"  <r  'n' 
eroBfiTf  VA  o*  sx«l  lecunrv  :*»  -^^*oi  '«s  ","  i^cc-»  »•  «•  '  r 
rlar^  v  1  sowadK  m  n«ute  sucf«  *i  ■;■  '■£'  1  ^  v '!.•■«'.  ...r""ie  s^ooifi  «o! 
"KJuceC  Air/CiS^iiS^on^N^  -eC«:  V  -j   «  Uj-:*     -«i  a"  rt- 

J»50M  annuaify  fiwr.  all  scKjirfti  i  01^-"^  nvc  re  K  A'"'"  ica-^  p"^j 
qu^enoas  ^o-  eacii  source  o»         .'Vr.  »-  1 
■ncort'e  Ta*  Return,  you  must  auaf  '  "**  -  1 
•ndrote  'he  socrce  ana  amouni    ■■    -    ^tver  « 
are  :^p**^  o\ 

S«;''edfedera!  tulotm  ^awaivi^  u, .?        «  ■  ■«.«'►■.*. -« .v-io 
rBjM*Ta«wm*o*I,pg!9f**'?.  :.  •■  ..;..xj'mpi 

,ncon»ela»torm  tOW  '0'  ■  5'-  '"• 

jiquw  Statu  incon>e  Tax  totm 

Sotgi  Secu'fty  System  StateiDen]    .n.t.r.^  v-f 

vA  Statwwil  ot  Oisal»*tyfleli'en5wii  'ntomt 

if S  siatemeflt w  acttvt  duty  mWa'\  o-  ?" 

Leitfc/  Ifom  employ** 

Ccv-1  or«r 

1  yo  j  a>2  apofyiftg  as  an  indM<?u    .  ■  ;  '< 
hetu  '.  tfwnvcoaiustsut'nitar. -nc  .r     1  "        »        -  -  ' 
S*»  empicfyed  iridwduals  nust  afav'-  ri-  "■/)«:  *"-:«—  r*    j    ...  *e  "tt 
and  W  schedules  mcluo^og  Sthedu**  ^  vii-v«  *  «  +      **  •  ■  s..*^ 
w  seMtttt  marn'tnance  avc»me       •>  >  J.^c  :  «^r  ,vjnf  r& 

crvKKie**J  is  awme  tot  itvs  app'vjrw/i 

Rtn  It  Lis)  the  source  a>d  amcy  t    aH  as^e"^  <  -k^s  :\  S'^)  sue?  as  M  - 
•eposrts.  nods.  Ponds,  fattemw'  tunds  ('nciud"M  mrm  ar«j  **ogtnsi  c^nsi  a 
real  estth)  {pnrnary  and  olhef  pfopeJTf  1  M<J  Ine  v  :u"'  T  ^ '  assf^  ist»»»:  ^ir  ?r- 
rherouldoNvarnounl 

iJMUvamtmma 

tM  71  Lis*  i« indewedness  10  eiwss  ^I'Or.  «i  ■ 
hamt.  ciedit  unon  and  fuvanca  comHCv  'oa»s  *■••■"> 
unncipal  residtnce  aM/'o>  any  otVi  pf-x?c»t)  nci-  •• 
child  support  and  separate  mainieoance  ifec  Jdd'i 
cretffffv  kcwv  nvmbtf.  monfifV  jwnnf.-y  4*i.'  f»- 
nWJ^i  voc  own  ywi'  now  V  i<f  r  ''*■  "n*. 
:^|fr* nts  and  cu'ien  j.>mw  t*jia  v**« 


r  *>an.  "eci 


'I'SJCHfM  '9:50  T3  StfAiWfi  «f  COStfUreT!  AfTltJAUOH  ?C*H  J  V  " 


r 


COSJGNCR'S  CERTtflGAnON 

i«vJi  a»id  da  e  l>is  apcJicatwr  r  ttf  space  t'u»  «Ji  -^Ij''  >"0u  sign  vs'etulty  rev**  the  celilical'on  thai  is  piir.dj  seic* 
u  v.y:  +*  ctrt-hcalicn  savs 

i  feive  ttMH  m  Oil  iMliai:i.r.  ,5  comet  art  true  la  the  Nci  eJ  my  UwIHii  1  Hderttaw!  t*a' 


,  f  inat  evaiyMoa  mat  i  t»l«  WM  la  Brt  a#a»«ai  i-r.  .s  cofrnt  art  true  (a  the  Nd  U  my  iniiiiti  1  tt4etttar<  ma;  ^ 
toi -J K ai7io*t3  I teWaa Has lairalratii datci m» tree^ mi ja^eywiaai Iraalyy 9* H tmni ***** atjyj the L»n»i» 
rh» ! tttaw  at     utaimtl  " 
'.'lattiag  th*  (am.  I  ca^Wy  M  4a  fee 
r    n<ia !«»  i  a*ei*.a*d  IM  the  - 


eatle*  md  m  attvshmeeti  la  Ma  aae*  H  9m  Lan*tf  at  mm  aihiiin^  Heaa  He*#*i  lo<  1 
erode*  a*  nay  teaa  rntee  aa  a  rtaatt  M  iUa  aaplkaUia  raw  to  rated  to  eteceUou}  m 
lender  aaay  m»k<  1^  io->n  ;aack  aayit:*  to  fte  Saera«ef(i|  aad  me  e«Kateeai  .mlHut<nr 


ntm  'ii.*  ifp'icai1'. 
i* »»  wi'  .\r*  *i|h  m» 
HeMer  to'  1*1*  puip'Si  1*'  i>jk.^  »rrj  sei\>«  ■ 
rpoid  »tt     sJuial'-Mia!  >isMuli<j 
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RLJLT.O.-,  TIM  Ctestte  ttudn*  Loot 


NOTICE  TO  COSIGNER  — 

S 

You  may  hm  to  pay  up  to  the  ful  amount  ot  mo  debt  K  the  borrower  doei  not  pty  Ybu  may  afeo  have  to  pay  late  tees  or  coHechon  costs.  £Bj 
■Weft  incriaee  this  mount  " 


You  art  being  asked  to  guarantee  thto  debt  Tlsok  carekjey  tjefota  you  do  ft  the  borrower  doesnl  pay  ths  debt,  you  wU!  havs  10  Ba  sun 
you  can  afford  to  pay  H  you  have  to.  and  that  you  want  to  accapl  Wt  reapanettarj 


Tha  creoHor  can  coeect  th*  debt  kom  you  without  t*n  iryvig  to  coeect  from  the  borrower  The  cradw  can  um  the  same  coeechon 
rnethodi  age**  you  that  can  ba  uaad  aoatnit  the  borrower,  such  m  sumo  you.  gamtthmg  your  wagea,  ete  H  thts  debt  is  evtt  m  detautt. 


m 

thai  fact  become  a  pert  of  >waeo*  record  Q 
Trwt  note  if  not  tha  contract  that  makes  you  kabie  tot  the  debt  You  w*  become  obligated  when  you  canon  the  Promissory  Nolo  forth*  ft 

^  © 

Untoss  you  rvatfe  *i  on*  o'  the  states  oetow.  fhe  above  nonce  muff  be  re*?  and  understood  betora  you  svjpn  rhe  Promissory  Nob  ffl 


Mew  Vbffc  AeaMefrta 
NOTICE 


3 


New  York  borrowftf(s)  mast  complete  mis  suction 


You  agree  to  pay  the  debt  identrfied  oetow  although  you  may  not  personaffy  racerve  any  property,  services,  or  rwney  Vou  may  be  sued 
for  payment  afthough  the  person  who  receives  the  property,  services,  or  money  is  able  to  pay  Tha  notice  is  not  the  note  contract,  or 
other  wntmg  that  ot*gates  you  to  pay  the  debt  R§ed  that  writing  tor  the  enact  terms  ot  your  obligation  J  J 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DEBT  YOU  MAY  HAVE  TO  PAY  *  " 

t 

  Sj 

3 

Nofwost  Bank  South  Dakota,  N  A   6 


(mm  of  iommw) 


Pnvate  Student  Loan  (maximum  125.000) 


naeornun  aoanewuimoi 


I  have  been  grven  a  completed  copy  ot  thts  notce  and  of  each  wnttng  mat  obligates  me  or  the  Debtor  on  thts  debt  My  ac*uv*rt»dg«ment 
is  on  the  Prorwseory  Note 


Costgner  ptoasa  retain  for  your  records 


o  156      3..v  j-.-.-fi  >,;i:;j  i-j'i 
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P.L.A.T.O."*,  TIm  Classic  Student  Loan 


Hffifconifti  fhH&nt* 
EXPLANATION  Of  PERSONAL  OBLIGATION 


Wisconsin  bonowet(S)  musi  cam^fete  this  sectfon 
a 


You  have  agieed  to  pay  mo  loiai  oi  payments  under  a  consumer  cto*l  transacl.cn  between 
(name  oi  Borrower(s))  and  Newest  Bank  Sooth  Dakota.  N  A  (the  Under)  made  on 
tdato  ot  transaction)  for  a  private  silicon!  toan  in  the  amount  of  $  


(maximum  $25  000) 


You  will  be  habta  and  f.rlty  lesponsMe  tor  payment  of  the  above  amount  even  though  you  may  not  be  entitled  to  any  o!  the 
goods  sefvices  or  loan  Im-v  hed  lhr'eunder 

You  may  be  sued  in  cou>i  -c  Hm-  payment  oi  the  anfount  due  unde,  th.s  consu»w>r  «u*dn  transacts  even  though  the 
customer  named  above  may     wn»k.ng  or  have  funds  to.  pay  me  amount  due 

this  expianat.cn  ,s  not  the  dgii-un  -n,  urtfei  whKh  yon  are  oW^ated.  and  the  g..i.A-if  »  .ig'eemenl  you  have  executed  must 
be  consulted  lor  me  exact  teimc  ot  yout  obligations 

You  aie  enwied  now  or  at  .irv       ro  one  Iree  copy  ot  any  document  you  sign  evdononc  «'i,B  transaction 
Tne  covignei  acknowledge  •«-.  -t«  c  an  exact  copy  oi  tins  nonce  by  signing  the  »-o.^s,  Note 


Cstifomt*  ffesMrnfs 
NOTICE  OF  COSIGNER 
r  Traduction  en  /note  St  fhqukre  Pot  Is  t  py) 

vouare^a^iog,^,,^^,  I  rmik  eareiuiry  before  you  do  U  0*  b*.owW.  do*  r  -  w  act:  you  wil,  have  ,o  Be  ua  you 
»-ftn  ano:0  to  pay  i>  you  iiavi-  io  .«  o  «na.  yon  v.am  !o  aceecl  tins  responsibly 


me  debt  il  the  bOffO*et  floes  '>oi  pay  Yoj  may  . 


i-.iv  lam  'cof.  o»  collection  cosis  winch 


You  T.iy  have  to  Pity  .ip  to  me  tb<-  .v 
become  a  p/irt  ol  your  ciech  lucord 

Thts  noKu  .s     ihp  conn  act  lea!  "*aH">  vou  nabte  tew  iha  debt 


AVISO  PARA  EL  Ft  A  DOR 
(Spsrtitt*  TrmlMtion  Aequ/nd  oy  i.awj 

So  v    ta  okJ....h3o  Que  oaianfr..  mm..  ». .  P-nsoto  con  cuKJado  ames  oe  pone.se  *• .«  ui-..-      -a    wa  flue  ha  pedrfo  t-sie  pi«lamc 

Sp^^-^I  «^  Wm  *  «,  seguro  de  cue  us,*,  podia  pap.  a.  a.,.  *  n  m»  >  cl,  qu.  usted  dosea  acepU,  U 

'esponvat »'  dad 

S.,d^sonaQUenapi'dK,OL,l«..sra^  ,o  yao«  .a  deuda  es  poaWique  u*ed  longaqu.  pag...  i  'o,.»i  dc  M  deuda  ma*  io*  ca,pos  po- 
laedarst?  en  •?»  pago  o  »\  tomo  do  coft.anM  io  cua'  acunienla  e!  iota'  do  esia  5um«i 

El  acceedo.  MnoMl  par*  afra*  a  „s,ed  wi  pnmronffn..  «»  da  ccbra-W,  at  cVudo-  I  o*  ««o*»  de  «ft£i^p^ 

.9nrwconha  oi  delicto,  pc*a»  u—i- .  o-.i.a  usted  ,a,es  como  rvtw  u«*n,**M..^  c  ■  ,  pa  ,e  do    ,sui  ido  m,  S-aHjuv, 
v,.:  no  so  cumiM  «>n  «a  abbgacmn  *,'•  papa-       rfe.ida  sh  puede  .i«tu»  es..  ,.,ormac.or  on  ..,  •....„„,,  h  ,  ,ihMo  do  us,cd 
t  Mi*  aviw  no  es  ei  cotdmu  -»^mo  m  ui.n  »v  .aJwi  a  listed  la  fBpons>W«3J0  do  ta  deuda 


i  o?,tQiw  p/ejs<*  ri «M'f  '0'  you'  rpceds 
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TIPS  ON  EMPLOYEE 
COMMUNICATION 

We  recently  asked  corporate  sponsors  how  they  promote 
the  ConSern  Program  to  their  employees*  Some  ideas: 


□  Posters 

Posters  can  be  placed  on  high  visibility 
employee  bulletin  boards.  These  are 
available  from  ConSem  -  or  make  your 
own! 


□  Employee  Newsletter  Articles 

ConSern  provides  you  with  sample  ar- 
ticles that  can  be  used  in  your  in-house 
newsletters  or  newspapers. 

□  Desk  Drops/Payroll  Staffers 

Make  your  ConSern  materials  stand  out! 
Photo  copy  the  "generic"  camera  ready 
piece  that  you  receive  from  ConSern  onto 
colored  paper.  This  can  function  as  a 
flyer,  desk  drop  or  payroll  stutter. 

□  Brochures 

Mail  your  employees  an  informational 
brochure  to  their  homes.  Make  them 
available  in  high  visibility  locations.  And 
include  them  in  your  new  hire  benefits 
packages  and  benefit  updates. 

□  Toll  Free  Number 

Publish  the  800- SOS- LOAN  number  to 
your  employees  for  their  questions. 


□  Early  Preparation 

Most  companies  require  two  months  lead 
time  to  publish  information  to  their 
employees.  Our  peak  borrowing  seasons 
are  from  April  to  August  and  November 
and  December.  Plan  on  promoting  Con- 
Sern before  and  during  these  periods  for 
effective  communication.  Preplanning 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  programs 
participation. 

□  Employee  Benefits  Hotline 

Large  corporate  sponsors  prerecord  a 
message  about  ConSern.  Employees  dial 
up  to  find  out  the  latest  on  their  benefits. 

□  Central  Ordering  Location 

Large  corporate  sponsors  may  wish  to  set 
up  a  single  individual  or  department  to 
take  orders  for  and  distribute  applications 
for  ConSem.  This  will  make  it  easier  for 
employees  to  locate  an  application  when 
it  is  needed. 


□  Electronic  Mail 

Post  a  message  about  ConSern  loan 
availability  to  your  employees  in  their 
electronic  mailboxes  or  on  a  payroll  stub. 


Need  More  ideas?  Contact  ConSern  Client  Relations  for  the 
latest  tips  on  promoting  ConSern  Loans  for  Education  to 

your  employees. 
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JANUARY 

FEBHUARY 

MARCH 

AWIL 

EMPLOYEE  REMINDER 

*  Plan  ahead  for  collect 
financial  aid 

*  Cxa^arp  liaani  are 

poster 

*  Supplement  gcvernoent 
assistance  with  a 
oonSern  loan 

ARTICLE 

*  success  of .Qonsern 
is  nationwide 

*  Over  10.000  Butineaeee 
nave  taxen  acr/antage 

enpioyee  benefit 

o  Include  article  in  the 
spring  issue  of  your 
ccRpeny  newsletter 

RESIDENT'S  LETTER 

*  master,  the  fall 
landing  season  is 
already  under  way 

#  ft  U\  flnimnu 

available  throuqfKUt 
the  year 

o  Uea  thia  as  a  paycheck 
insert,  a  deek  «g>,  or 
in  eeployee  nailtaoxes 

*  Rsasnber  -  Goyemoftnt 
Financial  aid  foraa 
are  due 

o  Place  poster  in  Benefits 
Office,  employee  lunch 
room,  etc. 

o  Use  as  a  reminder,  in 

omeny^idesailinQf  or 
in  eeployee  nallboxie 

KAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

FOSTTR 
*  Apply  now  for  fall  $$ 

o  Place  poster  in  Benefits 
Office,  employee  limch 
roan,  etc. 

ARTICLE 

*  Be  prepared  to  Beet  the 
increase  In  educational 
costs 

o  Include  article  in 
simmer  issue  of 
ccrpany  newsletter 

EMPLOYEE  REMINDER 

*  Still  need  money  for 
educational  costs? 

o  Use  this  an  a  paycheck 
insert,  a  A^drop  or 
in  employee  mailboxes 

BENEFITS  UFQA1E 

*  Cpncany  conmitment  to  an 
educated  work  force 

*  ConSern  features 

o  Include  in  yearly  , 
Benef  its  update  package 
to  all  employees 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DfXSfflER 

C 

0 

N 

K 

R 

N 

 .  _  

POSTER 

*  Second  semester  funds  are 
available  -  apply  now! 

o  Place  poster  in  Benefits 
office,  enployee  lunch 
room,  etc. 

EMPLOYEE  REMINDER 

*  Don't  let  educational 
costs  ruin  your  holidays! 

*  ConSern  can  help  fill 
the  $$  gap 

o  Use  this  as  a  paycheck 
insert,  a  desk  drop,  or 
in  employee  nviilboxes 

c 

0 

N 

S 

E 

R 

N 
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ARTICLE  FOR  MARCH  NEWSLETTER 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  START  THINKING.  ABOUT  CONSERN.  IF  YOU      A  MEMM^OF 
YOUR  FAMILY  WILL  BE  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  FALL,  tJ^W  UPCOMING  YEAR , 

PROCESS. 

BUT  NOT  WITH  CONSERN  !!! 

WHAT  IS  CONSERN? 

flfflff—,  Th,Stud«i.L0.n  Program  is  a  new  versatile  supplemental  loan  program 
ConSern  is  a  suooess  na.ionw.de.  oKenng  educational  loans  to  over  10.000  businesses  across  the 
United  States. 

ConSern  is  a  source  ot  loan  (unds  tor  Yojj  and  your  Family. 

ConSern  provides  access  to  compete  interest  rates,  long  term  loans  with  affordable  monthly 
payments. 

ConSern  allows  the  borrower  to  defer  the  principal  portion  ot  the  loan  and  pay  interest  only  wh,le  the 
student  is  in  school. 

ConSern  spreads  ou,  heavy  eduoa„on  costs  over  a  ^^S^^n) "  ^  *  *" 
have  to  "mortgage  the  house'  or  sell  the  car"  to  pay  tor  educational  costs. 

ConSern  »  based  on  the  cheapest  source  of  tom  in j^ngj  Oojnmm* Paper  Notes- 

employees  and  their  families. 
ConSern  interest  rates  w,H  vary  as  the  market  vanes,  but  the  rates  of  Commercial  Paper  Notes  have 

historically  been  lower  than  any  other  sources  of  funds- 
ConSern  does  not  app,y  any  penalty  for  prepayment  of  the Moan  You  can  pay  off  your  ConSern  ,oan 

in  whole  or  m  part  at  any  time  within  the  15  year  repayment  schedule. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  CONSERN  PROGRAM,  PLEASE  SEE  YOUR  BENEFITS 
COORDINATOR  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION!! 
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APRIL  -  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT 


Dear  Employee: 


I  would  like  to  take  thle  opportunity  to  remind  you  that  ConSern:  Loans  for 
Education  are  available  Immediately  to  you  and  your  family. 

In  Ihe  coming  summer  months,  many  of  you  will  be  searching  for  funds  to  further 
your  own  education  or  that  of  your  family  members.  In  1989,  the  Department  of 
Education  published  studies  which  stated  that  12.S  million  individuals  were  seeking 
funds  for  higher  education.  Of  this  12.5  million,  5.5  million  Individuals  were  able 
to  obtain  funding  from  the  government.  This  left  7.5  million  Individuate  without 
funding  which  resulted  in  $56  billion  that  still  needed  to  be  funded  by  private 
means.  With  the  cut  backs  In  government  funding  and  the  rising  cost  of  tuition, 
we  can  only  expect  lees  government  support  and  an  Increase  In  the  need  for 
private  sources  of  funding. 

With  such  a  great  need  for  educational  funding,  we  are  making  the  ConSern  Loan 
program  available  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  our  employees  and  their  needs. 

The  loans  can  Le  used  at  any  accredited,  non-proprietary  school,  college  or 
university,  and  proprietary  and  trade  schools  approved  by  ConSern.  The  loan 
funds  can  be  used  for  any  costs  of  education,  including  tuition,  room  and  board, 
books,  computers,  travel  and  other  expenses.  The  program  Is  adaptable  to  almost 
anybody's  need  for  financing,  providing  borrowers  with  competitive  Interest  rates 
and  long  pay-back  terms.  And  ConSern  loans  are  unsecured. 

The  Informational  brochures  and  loan  applications  are  available  Immediately  In  the 
Personnel/Benefits  office.  These -loan*  are -available  to.aU-employees-and  their 
relatives. 

We  hope  that  you  find  this  employee  benefit  to  be  useful  and  look  forward  to 
helping  you  and  your  family  achieve  their  educational  goals. 


Sincerely, 


President  and  CEO 
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ARTICLE  FOR  JUNE  NEWSLETTER 


COMPANY  NAME 


OFFERS: 


CONSERN:  LOANS  FOR  EDUCATION 


A  BENEFIT  FOR  ALL  EMPLOYEES 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  TO  MEET  THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  TUITION  THIS  YEAR?  AND 
HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAY  FOR  ROOM  AND  BOARD,  FOOD  AND  OTHER  SUCH 
ESSENTIALS  ?  ASSISTANCE  IS  AVAILABLE  THIS  YEAR  THROUGH  CONSERN! 

ConSern  Loans  for  Education  is  a  benefit  offered  tc  all         t   employees. 

The  student  loan  program  is  designed  to  offer  competitive  loans  to  finance  the  ever 
increasing  costs  of  education  » tuition,  room  and  board,  books,  computers,  travel,  and 
other  related  expenses. 

The  ConSern  Loan  Program  is  adaptable  to  suit  anyone's  financial  needs.  As  an 
employee  you  may  borrow  for  yourself  or  any  family  member.  The  loan  funds  can  be 
used  for  accredited  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  programs,  as  well  as 
private  secondary  schools  (grades  9  thru  12).  Applications  are  accepted  throughout  the 
year  and  funds  are  available  immediately. 

The  ConSern  Loan  Program  offers  many  unique  features  including: 

*  Loan  amounts  from  $1,500  to  825,000  per  year,  with  a  maximum  of  $100,000 
over  a  (our  year  period. 

*  Competitive  interest  rates. 

*  Simple  application  process. 

*  Confidential  loan  processing. 

*  15  year  re-payment  period  with  the  option  to  defer  principal  payment  for  four  years 
or  until  separation. 

We  realize  that  financing  education  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  facing  many 
of  us  today.  Through  this  benefit,  we  hope  to  enhance  educational  opportunities  of  all 
our  employees  and  their  family  members. 

For  an  application  and  additional  information,  please  contact  the  Personnel  Office. 
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ANNUAL  BENEFITS  UPDATE 


LISTED  BELOW  ARE  FEATURES  OF  THE  CONSERN:  LOANS  FOR  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  OFFERS  AS  A  VALUABLE  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT. 
PLEASE  REMEMBER  TO  INCLUDE  CONSERN  IN  YOUR  YEARLY  BENEFITS 
UPDATE. 


*  Loan  amounts  from  $1,500  to  $25,000  per  year,  with  a  maximum  of 
$100,000  over  a  four  year  period 

*  Competitive  Interest  rates 

*  Loans  available  based  upon  credit  worthiness  rather  than 
financial  need  tests 

*  Simple,  fast  application  process 

*  Confident!!  loan  processing 

*  15  year  repayment  period  with  the  option  to  defer  principal 
payment  while  the  student  is  in  school,  up  to  four  years 

*  No  prepayment  penalty 

*  Unsecured  -  you  don't  have  to  borrow  against  the  equity  in  your  home 

*  Applications  accepted  all  year  round 

*  You  may  borrow  for  tuition,  room  and  board,  books,  computers  or 
other  required  equipment,  travel,  living  expenses  and  other 
college-defined  costs  of  education 


Go  To  The  CoUege  Of  Your  Choice 

For  $60  Per  Month  * 

CONSERN  Loans  Are  Affordable,  With  Low  Monthly  Payments 

And  A  15  Year  Repayment  Plan! 
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/    $1,500  To  $25,000  Per  Academic  Year 

/    Unsecured  -  No  Collateral  Required 

/    lx>w  Interest  Rate  -  No  Prepayment  Penalty 

/    Defer  Principal  -  Interest  Only  Up  To  4  Yean* 
(Private  Secondary  Schools  Excluded) 


'Basts'  On  T*f  Avtraaa  CONSERN  Lean 
Of  %,\ tt.47,  Moatkry  PaymtMs. 
NrttmtOary. 


✓  Available  To  You  And  All  Your  Family  Members 
/     Applications  Accepted  Throughout  Hie  Year 

✓  Simple,  Fast  Application  Process 

/     Use  At  All  Accredited  Colleges,  Universities 
And  Private  Secondary  Schools  (9-12) 

Stt  Purtoftfttl  For  As  Aafltcttio* 
For  Infomatios,  Call  1-W-S0S-L0AN 


n  n 


An  i.wowrm: 
program  rn\r 

BF.NF.FITS  I  S.  (  H  VMBF.R 
MI-MBl.R.N 
AM)  Till  IK 
FMI'I.OM  I  S! 


A  UNIQUE  BENEFIT  PROGRAM 
rot  monB-iiuj  hups  vow  oommnytooi 

The  US.  Chamber  ConSern  Loans  for  Education  program, 
acdusJvtH/  for  U-5.  Chamber  of  Comment  members, 
helps  your  company  and  employees  in  many  weyi—and 
tor  only  «  mode*  investment 

IV  program  helps  employees  afford  higher  education 
fcr  their  cfclVken,  themselves,  and  other  fcmify  members 
Ai  the  casta  of  i  college  education  continue  to  rtse, 
ConSefn  allows  families  to  borrow  oom/ormbfy  Loan 
amounts  ftre  bated  on  the  ictuil  cosu  of  higher 
educflton,  including  not  only  tuition,  but  lMn§  expenses, 
trovaportsiJon  expenses,  and  the  cosu  of  books  ind 
supplies.  The  payback  term  is  realiJucslry  geared  to  most 
tallies'  financial  needs,  and  stretches  repayment  over  i 
IS  year  period  The  monihJy  (can  ptvmenu  At  the  needs 
of  wori^  Americans,  i/id  are  marjgeabry  Vow  compared 
wth  other  educatioml  loans 

The  program  csn  also  benefit  your  company's  recruitment 
md  retention  efforts  It  can  help  you  build  morale,  by 
showing  employees  one  more  way  in  which  you  care  It's 
inexpensive,  with  company  participation  suiting  as  low 
at  950 1  year  Beat  o(  all.  u  s  very-  easy  to  administer,  and 
your  company  will  have  absolutely  no  liability 


CfJNSERN  LOAN  FEATURES: 

US  Chamber  ConSern  loans  are  low  inter**,  unsecured 
loans  for  education  at  college  university  and  private  high 
school 

Employees  and  their  families  who  borrow  tluough 
ConSern  can. 

•  repay  the  lean  over  a  fifteen  year  penod, 

•  borrow  as  much  as  125,000  per  year  for  educational 
expenses— or  as  little  as  f  1 ,500, 

•  borrow  an  aggregate  total  of  f  100.000, 

•  defer  principal  repayment  for  up  to  four  years  white 
tike  student  is  in  undergraduate  or  graduate  school, 

•  use  the  loans  at  accredited  colleges  and  unrversiuea. 
kx  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  etlu 
cation,  at  proprietary  s»  liools  pre  approval  by 


ConSern.  and  at  private  high  tchooU  (grades 9- 12). 
■  use  the  money  for  aJ  1  sduoatkriaJ  co*i  stipulated  by 
the  institution  st  which' (he  student  Is  enrolled 
Covered  com  typfcalry  Include  tuUon.  room  and 
board,  fees,  books  and  supplies,  personal  IMnj, 
expanses,  and  (twpoRtuon,  ConSern  loans  of  up 
io  15,000  are  also  available  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  i  personal  computer, 

•  prepay  at  anytime  without  penalty, 

•  sppV  for  i  ConSern  loan  st  any  time  during  the 
calendar  or  acsdetnic  year 

ConSern  is  the  most  flexible  way  of  financing  a  cotlegeor 
private  secondary  school  e<kjcsiion  in  the  1990s 
■ 

CONSERNFULH  ADMINISTERS 
THE  PROGRAM 

ConSern  provides  participating  companies  with  bro 
chores,  application  lots,  and  other  informational  materials 
for  employees  ConSem  also  handles  applications, 
processes  loans,  communicates  directly  with  applicants 
regarding  approval  or  denial,  disburses  the  loan  checks, 
handles  billing— and  assumes  all  liability  for  employee 
loan  default 

Companies  have  ■bsohitcry  no  lability  far  loans  made  to 
employees  who  aibaequcody  default. 


Employees  love  consern 

Thousands  of  families  have  been  helped  tfuough  the  U  S 
Chamber  ConSern  loan  program  Here's  why  they  give 
the  program  high  marks 

0  Manageable,  low  monthly  payments 

B  No  cut -off  date  far  loan  application 

0  Easy  tc>u«lejatandk^  terms  and  conditio 

S3  Stra^rJorwird  applkation  pnx^ 

0  Complete  ctxUWentkalky 

0  Fasr  decision  on  lean  approval 

0  low  interest  rate 

0  Resnc*uivekwicontitlting  service 
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HOW  DOES  MY  COMPANY 
PARTICIPATE? 

The  program  it  exduafvery  available  to  members  of  the 
VS  Chamber.  To  participate,  you  mux: 

•  maintain  active  membewhlp  In  the  US  Chamber  of 
Commerce;* 

•  distribute  Information  to  your  employee, 

•  pty  a  low  annual  paridpation  fee,  based  on  your 
total  number  of  employee*. 


CoMpmy  PartJdpatton  Fee  Schedule 

Number  erf  Kmpkryecs 

ArMHial  I'itik tj»4ihin  lu' 

04 

•  50 

i  50 

7S 

51  100 

125 

101  250 

MX) 

2S 1  500 

SOO 

501  7*0 

7)1  1,000 

1  000 

1,001  1,900 

i  son 

1,901  2.500 

J.500 

2,501  3.500 

V500 

5^501  5000 

S.000 

5,0017,500 

7.VX) 

7,501  -IJjOOO 

10.000 

12.500 

15,000 

17,500 

Research  thews  that  70%  ot  the  population  with  college 
bound  or  in -col lege  students  needs  a  program  like 
ConSern  That's  why  the  VS.  Chamber  and  ConSern  de 


vf  loped  this  innovative  employee  benefit  ConSern  was 

•  created  to  offer  affordable  loans  for  education , 

•  designed  so  that  people  can  borrow  what  they 
need— and  be  ible  to  repay  the  loan  caraforubty 
with  low  monthly  payments; 

■  stnxrured  vtth  generous  cred*  and  payback  atteni 


*U  you're  not  a  member  of  the  VS  Chamber  of  Com 
merce.  now  is  the  tin  ye  to  join  Yout  membership  invest 
ment  is  tax  deductible  as  a  business  expense,  not  as  a 
charitable  contribution 


About  consern 

ConSern  loans  are  administered  bv  a  nonpurfn  organic 
tion,  UruversKy  Support  Services  Im.  m  mllahoranon 
with  leading  financial  institutions  Uwn>  financed 
through  the  sale  of  Commercial  toper  ami  ihc  mterrsi 
rate  is  based  on  the  Commercial  Raider  rate  puhhshed 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  plus  $6%  sm< ■  M.n  iw 
ConSern  has  disbursed  more  ihan  UnS  null-  <n  in  UiA\\\ 
More  than  )  -4.000  companies  currently  \p» » n  tin  t < mSei  n 
program  for  their  employees 


Participate  now 

It's  really  easy  <u  bring  this  benefit  pruyum  in  turn 
employees  if  you're  a  US  Chamber  immlnf  just 
complete  the  participation  agtectueni  furm  ,m<!  ni.nl  n 
with  your  check  (o  ConSern  In  j  few  weeks  \nu  will 
receive  brochures,  applications,  and  umiptaic  inform* 
tion  about  communicating  the  program  to  your  cmpln> 
ees  In  addition,  you'll  have  an  accoum  representative  m 
help  you  implement  the  program  in  your  riimp.uu 

Help  your  employees  get  the  financing  ihtn  rut\J  ^ it 
education— at  low  cost,  with  great  pavhj<k  ii-rnis  jn<l 
with  truly  manageable  monthly  payments 

For  more  information, call  (703)  70y  IOA.\ui  uim 
U  S  Chamber  ConSern  Loans  for  F.dutriliou' 
205  Van  Buren  Sireei/Smtc  200 
Hermion,  VA  220?0 
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a  TnaMantor  ae/f**no<toct*^n*cia<*ahQy^ 
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GONSBWMG... 


REPORT  ON  THE 

COMMUNICATIONS 
ROUND  TABLE 


(  .nCx  f n  v  tun  (jiinmiiiiK.itiiiDv  Kmjixl 
uNi  w.in  tfckl  itfl  Nmcnilxi"  IWJjtilit 
I  s  t  luntlit-i  i«t  liiinnM'ttc  ItrjiJtp Liners 
hi  \\  jhIhii^iihi  IX  In  aitrrkbikt  wrrc  itvr 

J.  4K. i»  illf.  r»pir*IH.HI\p»  nl  (jOllS<lll  lUI 
p. I  |l|  \|\<||Mi|% 

Inn  Rrmflmc,  PifftOu  nt  |  ihHJliiHi 

[Ids.  ™  NMSi^ih.lm 

(  Iaiii*  I  iav.il.  Hit  Sufi  Mjnj^i  i  A"K\1 

PjiiI  Ht-im.  M.tis j^or  ill  Aijtknm  ml 

hi  Ihik.iI  Irjinin^.i  Tir>>k-r  (  ihj-oijimii 

NXjHi.hu  Johnson,  M.m.ig(-l  til  Hum.ni 

Krviiurviv    |:duitiiiun  jnd  Turning. 

Mtt>iniK»ifc>u£i3\(j»rrvi  iikin 

Mike  Ixmii.  ( mniminicji  nns  Maiujiei. 

I  i  Prunes  <nmpjny  hx 

Ruvstlt  Writ.  Dim. i Di  ul  ft  nciit  Set  sun. 

At'mj  Lfr  .irhlCmuliy 

Joe  Wotxlell.  i.mplnyer  Krljimn  !<hm\ 

(KkhUtMi  Tiir  jfkl  RtlM*i  f  Kitijvitiy 

1  hr  uu-rnng  pujvcti  invaluable  j> 
mhiinudiiniiii  j  wklr  lange  nl  iiijiks  *a.v 
f»  lunghi  Inewncr.  ilwv*  unnpunies  ,uc 
wis  viiisIkiI  wnh  UmSenv  jixJ  lum 
itumt'inus  ulr j\  ahmn  hrlpmg  ihen 
einptoyivv  en  hrxJ  out  inwe  abotn  ihr 
pm^um  Here  lit  son*  of  then  sugflcs 
■mm  in "»  bcniK  fnlkrweJ  upb)  (!onSern 
i  I  (  inhnnmii  Jtum  uith  (tinSern  Uh 
ni«Ti\  f « »■  rx  ample,  .i  message  im  ilie 
mviiKC  irireraimg  tlv  pni£rain  s  bf-ne 
fii\  hi  .i  p\«M(jfil  iii.nlri  Tins  tttwki 
Ivclp  iihkuv  winJtif  nvMiih  cniinmi 
il*ai»<ii  jiUiii^  rinploywv 

Coniitinrtlnn  jvigr  * 


A  mvuafte  from  Fithtr  John  P  Whale u. 
Pound*!  and  Chan  man  ol  fimSeru 

TiV  «■»  littjifc  tuiii^i  »iih  it  iIk 
pnmusr  ol  tlx  ntr*.  tt-nnut  ii  i\  unli 
fciuvniiguMxrih  jtimi  tlx  l.iioic  nl  hijjljti 
edixaikul  in  ilv  I'mikiI  Si.iHs  i Star  vie  Imtk 
ahead  in  llic  ili.illrii£i-v  .nvl  u]ifMrriinnic% 
awaiting  us.  hviVijI  pivermrieni  iv 
alteady  playing  j  SYw  j»riHiniKi»t  rutr  u» 
rundtnji  iiuileiii  tuns  and  punts  r-amiliev 
jrr  facing  irhnjinm^  Iniji*  ijI  minimi 
nx'iiiv  fni  mllrjje  cviiK  lit  km  in  tin  v.  jkr  nl 

t1llk'£C-  llftlJ.  lIlJI  lillllilliK-  In  live  I.IMrl 

than  infUiKKi  In  ihe  mcniinnt-  tlx'  t>jsk 
OiituVtlum.  c\[\r*i.»ll>  in  s* trim.,  uiiinnuo 
tn  c»jvif>.l.  khinti;  in  Jij;(inx  m\  in  rkicixi 
ihf  lljditkin.i<  tiiui  »r.n  iLt-^ui  pio^uin  tn 
U\v  yrjii  /-rn*if|  iujf;.i/iiy  hj\  vwn 
prtOktnl  ih.it  In  .MJO7.  iIk  .uci.i^r  uri 
<4  a  fi»ui  ycit  Killr^i  tilih.Hh'ii  »imki  I>c 
S  MX). 000 


NINETIES 

TU  I'N  (  lumUi  i.i  i  tin  « 

Vlll  liMII  plll^ljlll  «.||  lllllllliiv   I..  hlH<|'< 

■in  nHirjiin)!  K*p  Iviu-ivii  il«  v.»m  .ii  i 
mlk-j'.r  (\hkJlkwi  .indilw  Intxlui^  .itjil.ilttt 
hi  I1XUI  {Jill t1h,>S  Niiu  111  11%  lllllil  Wjl 
rlinni>;K  iIk-  Kiini  rfUmt  nl  iIk-  I '  S  t  hjin 
tx-i  <ttHl  OmSt'iii,  wcj[rpiiHHl<^  vlur  wi 
lu>r  brt'ti  ahlr  in  4ci\Hiip^isli  aikj  nmn 
<3ciriniinvii  than  v\ti  in  ptnv nic  irjl  h 
iuixuI  help  to  parriitv  wlki  «jiii  iIk-  Um 
|«>\MMc<%]ui3ikKi  (or  llK'ir  iliiMirit 

As  tlic  iK  wJcv.uJfJjwiis,  vkx  m,  ml  i mii 
ihjiiV\  to  Jim.  nut  oxpoi.itr  %p.ii%<ir-s  l>n 
»mii  \upjxiri  I'k'as*  iiHiiinur  tn  irimml 
)inn  cmplnyrn  ilui  (nitix-in  i%  Ik-u  n> 
iKlp  iliein  id  nicct  ihccKillei^r  til  \**\m£ 
lin  ttilk^r  Uh  ihr  ytwiiR  nx>n  .iikl  uhiim-m 
^liii  »  ill  ht  iIk-  nuiiiMjy  nl  Or  vhinktnlK 
i»  *t  cnici  the  2  hi  trnmr> 

H.»\r,i>5ir.ir  l*)Tir 
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LOW  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS— 
the  BIG  benefit  for  your  employees 


If  you  bono*  $1.^00  ilunugh  (jinSrrn. 
)ixir  monthly  payment  isutils  SS.uin 
pared,  to  SMJOO  if  viiu  bnintu  itiii«iij*ti  ()k- 
Federal  ( lOsetniueiK s  Sutfunl.  I'lUS.  tir 
Sl-S  programs  At  Sl\0UU.  (Ik-  example  is 
mote  duinatu  Pirsi.  the  iuii mbr tic-  mu.ii 
ttikm  ynu  i.hi  burrow  nvcr  inur  years  m  the 
StafUud  Student  1 1 ».iii  I'm^ijiii  in  iinK 
Will.  1*1  US  and  SI. s  %.nii.inhiir 
ruvA  a  ,  kniMUl nt  t\u\i»:k\n  nl  S.MMM 
\\w\  ,i  tmit  v(ji  jvrim!  Uit  I.nI  .it  1 1 k- 
dilbveixi  iti  I. mii  payim-ms'  I  In  <  tuiSern 
nxniihU  p.i>nn  nt  nl  fti»tiif:Jjis,i  n\Un  o 
nil  j  Sls  lXX>  ti ».iri  hnNiftM-d  ill  yean  is 
SJSSVj.  Ivased  mi  list  I'll i^i. iins  jWtJjic 
simple  mrc te-«i  r.iii   --I   I!  t*  :  \in»t 

t  niiSeirt  Staff" 
K>trou  nij!  limit  Im  \r.i'  > >  C <K ■  $J.t 
«  iiitiol.ii or  il i.i \    Mrs  UHnKHi  ! 


January  P>8">.  ihc  PLUS  and  SLS  monthly 
payment*!  in  .i  cumulative  Sl\000  ki.ut  .tic 
t>Ui|  J8  *t>ur  means  yimt  empkiyees  uith 
.i  GmSern  kwn  of  SiVOOO  \MXiki  pas 
/ft/  per  month— and  that  ttu«,»ns 
suhsiannally  k'SSMrtsMMukMatiiily  Ixtdptr 
GmSern  u  able  to  offer  low  monthly 
paynx-nts  due  (it  a  lou  imprest  tatc  ahJ  aw 
unusually  King  payback  term  ilS  years ■ 
The  ji  tTj^'i'  simple  mtrtpst  rate  fur  tint* 
years  srrxe  pnigum  iixeptHin  ij.nui.m 
PWi.is  I!  W'lur  this  im\ias  in  y  mi 
employees  is  less  hiurKi.il  burden  jixI 
worry  about  enllege  msts  Ik-tcs  •(  »lun 
i|ui  siitntiuiizcs  tin'  \ittup.iris(in  with 
in.ihii  Federal  and  bank  loan  program* 


PI  US 
MjMM 
JI>,(XKI 


S-I.CMM1 


Rank  Ihiii' 
N  A 


litjn  Ai'itn.i'l 

St  VKi  n1^        5MI0U  SV)(X)  $M)lM  $V  *i 

;.s*Kt  WW  7nSS  'i.KN  S'S-i 

MHO  V         I  !.*  u.1  IWM  ISO.  :H"t. 

in.tnk»  'i i  m      is'  i  *       mi?  v      »ir  s.         *>i  >' 

|SjXM  Kd  iM  .'S  sn 

.'O.UXi  ■  ill  \'  •*  MS  0s        MM»S  "t>Mi 

?^AMKt  is»i|  »•  S^H"» 

*  MdS'linilli  ^Ijl'iitil  I  ml'  iH>-«ml  SIJr>  1  JIVJ  Ill  «UI\  *  Al»tl  I.  liuxuluilll  'fXrt  jsr>  InSlliC 
"  i  iuii  ,hi» urn  (  Xi(\nK       h  1.(1111  ii i.txn iiiuli  .iviiljlitc  uixlci  lhl>  plufJIJlll 

H j st- 1  >in  f  imt'irw.  piiihip.il  imc(c»«  (cpjyiiwnts,  *  ycii  trim  ilrnm  *  suisc>  nt  nujur 
rc»in,ilh>nkM 

Ni*  1  he  lipirrs  ti«i  i  nkSm  jh-imi  (rpj>i»ci»is  ■■(  pnmif^ii *»J  inirn  u  M-iinnp  m  (?<•  Mh  »rj« 
ill  (l»r  kMinh.iMnj;«irfmi\l  pritHipit  (m  ilio  U\\\  Uw  \i-it\  HasiiI  nn  rhr  jsru^i  Minplr  nitMrsi 
r jir til  H  iV*  Ini  ihtw  vc-fs  mih(  iihcpimii  ul  ilv  ptti^rji».Jimiai>  I'W 


For  Your 
Information 

Hctc  jic  S4H1H  rm'iiiK  puhlishcil  f.iiis 
mk\  h^ure^  .iUuii  txlisc.iihiii  .itvil  rvlik.ith ui.il 
unts  .tit!  tinjixinp  rli.u  >■  hi  H  tirxl  helpful 

Acumim^  in  AnKhi.ni  (  nlli^e  TfMiii): 
Piiigrjin.  only  <»'*'  of  i  ^  J .iiiul ics  tixl.iv 
can  •tffiird  m  scikI  a  ihiM  m  .i  Imir  yi'.ir 
piiN.nr  idlk'gc  vsitlwiut  hn.iiui.il  .issisi.iiKf 
ihirtuw  l>\cmU'i  I »  I'W*. 

A(ii'i<liii>;  m  tbr  Niihu^jI  (iiiU'I  l>» 
I  vIik  Jlii in  Suitistus  tfit  i.«\t  ni  i\\iu  .ith'n  .ii 


a  huir  ycjt  pns.m1  iiiMiriiimii  li.is  nuii 
h  .'.fnuii  ji  i  jsi'ij^t  (it  Si  i  .ii'^  hi  tin  i. ill 
..f  lW;.in$l.,.t..'OiiitJK-l.ill.il  t.ws 
■it  pnblK  iixstirutiiins  vs  ill  rivt'  bv  Hiis 
fall 

TIk1  Amcrhan  {"imiikiI  en  IjIuiiiimh 
stall's  that  iIk-  .ih'M^'  »("st  tm  tmii  m  .us  .h 
a  jxiblu  umsrrsii)  is  inrrvml)  SsO.W*'  n  .■ 
ptnati-tnllw.  ii  %  Sf ■  I  .Mill 

Ami  that's  vdi\  the  I  S.  Chamber  ol 
(.iHiinierti-  (  miSi-rn  pru^ram  is  mi 
nevrtsary 


Company  Profile — 
VPS  DELIVERS 
CONSERN 


BE 


United  Parcel  Service 

Wi  U\Ciill>  .iskod  Nib  liiliiIUll.  I'll 
miImkI  M.ih.ij;ci  al  .iIkmI  bis  nun 

p.iiis  >  imiilvcnu'iii  vAith  { nixScrn  I'l^ 
.!(\i.ii\l  tn  >p*iiisnr  i lie  |sruj>i.im  Ixi.iiisi  ii 
mtvts  the  ikx\ls  i if  die  larj,T  peru'itt.tgc  nl 
-!m  c fiipinyt'i's  sAho  t.ill  nun  the  iiinMk 
i-H.uiH  hr.nki-i  Ii  jIv.i  fx-whts  andtbet 
I'ifi  H^mun  nl  ibcit  sAiukfntve.  jivJ  um 
.ii  islinb  n>s  IkiiMs  us  biti.ri    |\irt  niiw 

■  "ipliiwis  <*hd  ate  atitH'Imp  lollc^i 
(  .  iiN  m  is  uselul  tn  UPS  hrnli  .in  a  re 

■  i i.nn k in  nxil  iiix!  .in  jii  extr.i  ss.i\  nl 
I*  ni  lining  lull  tunc  einplnyres  mill 

■  iiik^e  b(Kii)t]  NUhknts  ma)  tun  U 
«.ln;ibli  fnt  iriiiliminiil  fiti.iiHi.il  aid 

I  PS  iiiit i.i  11}  introduce*!  tlx*  program  in 
\  pm nbtr  I'WJ  \Mth  payrult  sniffers,  j 
leature  armle  in  thtif  empkiyee  magazine, 
and  at  pre  work  nH-eiin^s  with  employees 
I  tin  hi  I  renin  in  was  \et)  pusiioc.  atxl  j 
ureal  ik-al  of  liiieiest  was  flciK'utod— vi 
inuih.  in  fail,  that  tn  due  UPS  has  sur 
pissed  all  other  (otiScrn  s|x»iiMir>  hi 
pi i i£ i. iin  uuliZtiiKKi  In  only  ww  nxinibs, 
h>  tin  end  i if  April  I'W,  I'PS  eriiplnyivs 
had  leieised  $2  inillkUi  in  CiinSerii  loans 
uith  .111  addiihih.d  Si  *>  iiiiIIkiii  m  pnxess 

Oii^iiiij;  prnilliiMOii  plans  HK'iiivIc  .1 
v  hi'n  ot  armies  m  i)k  UPS  emplu>ee 
iiMji.^itx"  ilesi^nitl  to  Ix-i^lm-n  awarem-ss 
nl  (niiSctii  In  .ulilitHiii.  (he  CjinVrti  pin 
jji.nn  is  injikin\l  as  a  IviK-lit  ihai  \  11 
li..ik(.-s  TIN  i-ftnits  to  intuit  tAirf  iiiik 
t-mpliistrs  lis  mvr  mi|)iin.iut  v. ,i\  that 
\  I1**  nrxlersAoti'S  its  inrpmjte  iiiininti 
iih  ni  edui.ifuw 


9 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  CONSERN— 
Management  of  loan  billing 


j 


GmSern'f  Contrail  MjnagcmtHi  Team, 
(eft  to  right.  Gj'/k  wit-  Rcyuoldi,  Ixiltc 


Inhnose  .it  <  ■•nVui.  ,n)  Miipurcim 
Ixisiixvss  furKdtui  i%  ihc  d.i%  imi.iy  irun 
agemeill  «'l  l' 'IH I Ji  Is  uirh  i lif  |4irgrjmv 
mTnkc  pnnhk'is  <  >m  .il  i Ik  11)1  im  mlii.ll 

StTVUI"%  pt"Sldlsl  \»\  .III  •  Ultsldt  \-illl|Mll>  is 

(lie  lulling  im  .nli  list  .iinl  |i|incip.)l 
re|M\  iiwiii  1 1 i .« i  ••■■I  Humility  lit  1 1 x- 

plllgl  Jilt's   Jll.tXXI  l^iM.iUirs    lllr  StTMif 

pins ider  <>irxe  piii^i.itu  iihepnuii  tor  tins 
intKjl  hiikiinn  is  hisf  W.nluiM.i  Studetu 
Fui.iikiaf  Sefvuey  !ik  .i  nminVi  mm 
panynl  Thi  I'll %r  \\  .it  In >t  i.i  ( iirpii.ii  M  in  nl 
WiiiMnn  s.iki»i  hi.!  Ail.nu.1  ( iihSrri) 
In.ins  .ire  mtmioJ  .it  flu  WiiiNtiiii  S.ik'111 
hcjilqiLifii  f  %.  when  W  .u  Ims  i.i  \  >lal  f 
li.irKlk-s  lulling   uiMi.tii-ipin^  p.iyrnenr 

fxisfm^    phone  illl|iniiis    .illd  Mitiesputl 

Ji'iKf  hot))  Unnnst  it 


Overseeing  contract  m.nugement.  id 
clotting  the  servicing  operandi  i  .i(  (mi 
Sern's  Herikk>n  Iwadqtiartcrs  ts  .»  stall  nl 
three  financial  specialists  Uslie  Ijnmx 
Davis,  lilizaheth  Svikhart,  ;ind  (jilierine 
Reynolds  Their  giul  is  to  ensure  ih.it  ihji 
vendors  provide  the  absolute  bcsi  scisue 
fur  ixir  ConSern  bonoweis  I  lere  aie  bnel 
ptnfiles  i if  these  key  GmSern  empli  lyres 

U-slie  Lanoix  Davis,  Maiugei  Im  (mi 
(Net  Vendors 

l-cslie  attended  the  I'niveisity  nl  („ili 
Inrcua  .it  Herkeky  prhir  to  mm  i  rig  in  the 
Washington  area,  wlxrc  slie  umipleted  hei 
HA  ai  (K*  University  »l  M.uyl.iivd.  (allege 
I'.uk  SIk-  began  winking  fin  (nnSni  .it 
ihe  program's  murpnon  over  chtee  w  ns 
.i>;» ■ .  pi H it  ui  the  prugunis  puhk  m 
ivmiueim lit.  .hii)  wj)  iiisiniincni.il  ■■»  sci 
ui));  up  pingrain  pimewv*  and  >\Mrms 
The  <  imrraits  1  Vjxirn iH'iit  whh.lt  sin  siti 
renrly  siijTcrsises,  w.is  develuix-d  ni  m-Vr 
(it  \enly  ihat  .ill  ol  (miNcin  s  cinui.it ts  ,»n 
iiivunug  elf(xiivtl)  ai k4  eHuienih  .md 
ih.it  prnj'.uni  guidelines  .ire  being  liillnvved 
.umrdingly  In  her  uiirenr  jximh.  m  she 
DitiDKurs  the  i  mi  pur  nf  the  pingi.iiu 

M  IXlliIS  lilt  .KOlHiy  .lnd  fMlllClkS    Willi  ill 

ongoing  gn.il  nl  linpit  i>  iny;  i  tsi  r  j  II  stum 
.mil  priKtiutiMty  Cjnng  Im  tlx  ivmd 
icpiiuticiii  f  jinSem  has  .uqiiiicil  is  .  in<  . o 
li'slics  primary  mnteins.  .iu>l  die  h.mdie-i 


il  hy  promoting  open  communication  with 
Ihi  colleagno  arul  >entk»is 

r  h/al^th  Svikhari.  Cimtract  Manager 

With  j  degree  m  finance  in\m  George- 
luwn  IJniversity,  School  of  Business 
Adnnnisf  NtK>u,  Liz  worked  on  Wall  Street 
fni  an  investment  banking  firm  as  a 
(manual  analyst  and  cquiry  trader  for  four 
.ilk)  a  half  years  She  Kiined  ConSern  in 
January  1989,  arnl  is  cmrently  fiintraa 
Manager,  with  a  primary  role  of  overvee- 
uig  CiinSein's  relationship  with  (he 
progratn's  loan  prt)cessnr  This  iok* 
enminpasses  many  aspects,  including 
perftirining  audits,  and  ensuring  that  daily 
priKessing  is  timely  and  accurate,  and  that 
.ill  questions  regarding  decisions  on 
.ippiKanons  ate  piomptly  icsearcheti  ant! 
rest  il  veil 

(  athenne  Reynolds.  Assistant  Omtratt 
Mjiiaget 

<  .i r lit  i  ii ii  it\eisc\l  her  RA  fnun  Haylur 
I  iiisersity  .uxt  ln-i  Mattel  s  IVgree  fnmi 
the  (»im!>;c  W'jsliiiigton  University 
<  .idienni'  heg.m  unrkiii)!  fnr  (unSeru  in 
June  I'P,  .uki  ouiently  is  res|xuisible  fur 
usi  r>ceing  (Ik  accurate  aivd  piompt  entry 
ul  (onhem  applicaiuitis  un  a  daily  basis, 
iiht.iiiun);  and  prn%idin>;  ttnnplete  and  u 
i  mi  .lit  niftirni.il  iiHt  mi  vluml  iosis.  venfy 
nig  tin  nuinhei  nt  Iimiis  dishurseil  ejili 
wii-k  .uitl  .issisnnj;  lcslie  l>avis  and  1 12 
S\ikh.irt  un  speti.il  pni|ixts  She  alvi  pin 
sides  hei  itilleagiK')  ui:h  mput  and  kUms 
1. 11  iiverjll  pmgc.iiii  enliatKeineni  acxi 
iiiipriiM'tnent 


Round  Tabic 

(  minniied  Imm  \wyx  ■ 

.  ]  A  shksii.ipc  p»t-^  m.iin.n  jIi.ii  (  inpli ijies 
(imkl  i \\(\V  init  linin  1  iiirtx't.iie  sideit 
lihrjiv  or  einpli-M't  lntii'tiiN  itlfue 
Mi  mid  help  ini[l'>)i(s  inn  If  1  stand 
(lUiNein  ,n>ti  h.'W  ihf  pliigf.illi  Ills 
then  nnsJs 

1   I'ffM'lH  lllii(l\         1  ni|>|.int    ylniipv  itf 

11l.111.1g1  Hit  ni   g'nupi   in  piisem  .in 

<  IM  IS  |C'\S  i»l  till  pin^f.llll 

'1  A  ili.iikt'liii>;  » .lit  n  l  11  1h.11  will  IK-Ip 
iii|l)|Mfli|'S  nl    mi    »'«   l>|>t(  (l)Ctll 

.in  ■  *nK,tl,1>!  I'"  '  empl'Uee 


\iiiinntiiiii.itinn 

()thei  MihiectN  ilut  were  .1 1 1 1  - 1  .11  'Ik 
(  iiiiitniinii.itiiins  Kt mrKl  Tahk  .iml  th.i'  .in- 
lx  in>;  puiMitstliy  (  mvVlii  suit  un  Indi 
•  new  lmin.it  fur  spuivtr  it-p-ns  vm»|i 
inihisiini  nf   inlmiu.UHHi  mi  diin.. 
>;i.iplili  prnhles  uf  Nitiowirs.  ili.n 
i»iinp.inies  1.111  uugei  sjx\ihi  u»l.nni.i 
D.H)  I.  if  \  jlM')is  In  .11 11  ins  .ilfcl  .ij;e  >:r»»np% 

■  siicmiluied  tusinnki  seism,  iiulinfmi: 
1  re  ji  sejnili-M  pnn.es>ts  .iiin.n^ 
( *»nS<  rn  s  ln.in  piixe>M»  .md  h'Hui^ 
.'>:eu>\ 

■  si  it  )  r  \  Mil  .mi  eilf  Ik  1]  (i  i»  CIS  li  1  .im  1  ti  mi 


s.iiisl.iiiniii  wnh  (lie  lii. in  piogr.un 

h  ss.is  ^'tiei.illy  .igntt!  ih.it  there  is  .1 
un  high  lesel  i»l  iiiipliiycf  and  Ixirmwci 
s.iiisl.iiiniii  with  ( niiSein 

"Hie  s4-\siuii.  whuh  ssjs  attetitkxl  hy 
l  •■11.V111 .1  iv« I  I "  s  <  li.itnlx'1  exouiisi^  in 
.iii.liiiuii  tu  iIk  \t.i|\ii.nr  lepresefilatisf's. 
pinsidcd  .111  ideal  tni inn  Im  ihe  exdiaiige 
•  •I  i.le.n  wnli  inn  spiiistiis  It  wjs  agreevi 
1h.11  hiluie  s|snmni  niiTltngs  slunild  br 
liild  .11  lejsi  jimii.ilH  .iiiil  thai  the  RimiikI 
l.ilite  pin^Min  sin  mid  In-  cxp.tndcd  n. 
Hhliidc  ieplesefti.it inil  tut  ttn.il)  .md  tni.l 
»i/c^l  •timp.inics 
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Answen  lo  your  employees 
most  frequent  qnesrioas 


mc  175 


Introduction 

WELCOME  to  the  I :  s  ( himbei  of  ^..-nettc  ConSern  k*ns 
for  Eduianon  program  You  are  joining  thousands  of  com 
names  thai  have  decided  to  nuke  (hi\  innovaiis*  benefit  available 
to  employees  and  then  families  Wr  will  I*  woti-ing  closely  wuh 
you  to  nuke  sure  the  program  is  a  success  for  Ixxh  ,tnn  ^ot.'oany 
inclvfuii  cmpUwees 

You  prHiaHs  ha«e  vine  <}ueshiins  about  how  ConSern  work* 
Your  in  i  mm  ii'proi'ni.iiivr  .%  j  phi  me  call  awv  Wieiievct  vni- 
have  questions  .«r  need  i.«  Ji*uw  ain  aspect  "l"  the  program  01 
,lv  ,nipU>nH-ni.itii>n  ijll  s.nu  ji*«»iw  representative  .11 
i-nsi  "On  lews 

Ihc  Cuiivnt  pi  gum  *  iii-*i«niM  v.  nui  i.imrvuim  luu 
minimal  jdiiMiisirjmc  imolsi'mcin  and  absolutely  no  hahilits 
lateralis-  all  sot.  tti  1  is  ptosidc  vnui  employees  with  information 
ibom  the  pmgiam  using  the  bioi  limes  and  rfh«  commumca 
(urns  miicii.iK  vutvijed  l'\  t  unVtn  NX*  even  provide  a  suggested 
time  lablr  numannx  me  nines  duung  the  year  when  panic uln 
cnmniwm  jnons  .n  ii\mc\  aie  motf  effective 
While  we  havr  designed  the  program  so  thai  von  need  not  be  an 
expert  m  qmleiii  li.:uis  in  ordet  in  jdmimstei  n  successfully,  we 
would  like  vou  l>;w  |*»mneni  lnforniauon  available  This 
bnx  hure  Mill  help  si  m  ><  ■  prepare  lor  the  introduction  of  the  I'  S 
Chamber  (  onsen  1  program  to  Vout  employees  It  includes 
ans-wers  in  emphwees  most  frequently  asked  questions 
Reading  tins  luoJuue  will  h»-lp  you  feel  comfortable  with  ihc 
Haw  «ure  »( ihc  pre  wain  and  will  help  you  answer  basic  questions 
your  emplosees  nu\  direct  «<>  you  or  your  colleague*  when  you 
mirrxiiKe  the  program  hu  specific  lietailed  questions,  however 
please  have  >■<  >ur  employees  « «>ntact  our  Loan  Consulting  Service 
dircvilv  ai  I  sou  SOS  I  CAN  trained  tepr  esc  ma  lives  Ml  help  with 
atn  questions  \«>ui  employees  nm  hasv  .Mid  if  you  need  answers 
10  ji.ii'  pinKi.iinni.iih  iiui-sinms  plea.se  uwitAii  vour  accoum 
repo-st-tiMi      i-    vs.       |»  1A\ 

SX,.;,  I.,-  h  v  -i  1         ■'••[I   iSi-t  if»is%f,i|  ,-iiV>»U« 

m   I.  1  1  ».i-s  1  r.  '      1  ■ 


Program  features 

YOUR  EMPLOYEES  NEED  TO  KNOW 

HERE  ARE  the  features  thai  make  a  Concern  loan  ihc  ideal  wa\ 
for  your  employees  to  borrow  for  educational  costs 

•  ConSern  loans  are  designed  so  thai  |x;ople  can  borrow  whai 
they  need— and  be  abU  to  repay  the  loan  comfortably  uith 
tow  monthly  payments 

•  Apply  for  a  ConSern  loan  for  yourself  or  on  behall  of  a  child 
spouse,  or  other  family  member 

•  Use  a  ConSern  loan  at  any  accredited  univccMis,  uillcgc  <ir 
private  secondary  school  (grades  9  12) 

■  Bono*  u|>lot2S.000pervt«ar 

•  .Minimum  annual  loan  amoum  isfl  Sot' 

•  Maximum  lotal  loan  amoum  is  f  HXiw 

•  Kepa>  the  loan  over  II  sears 

•  Nopeiultyfof  prepayment  of  ilK  Kmii 

«  Pay  interest  only  while  the  studem  is  tp  v  lux  il  ( maximum  ol 
finii  yem)  Note  deferral  of  pnnupal  is  ni>i  ai»  Dption  fm 
Kxrowers  financing  prison  se*ondars  vhi-K>l  edutational 
expense 

■  Help  ihe  stiKtent  esublish  credn  while  he  (it  she  0  in  school 
1    (by  aciing  as  cosigner,  helping  wiih  pavmems  until  afiei 

graduation,  when  the  studem  caji  assume  pa>Tiicni.s) 

■  Use  a  ConSern  loan  for  the  costs  <>l  education  as  defined  hv 
the  Scl>ool  the  student  is  or  vkill  \yc  attending  Inese  eosi.% 
include  tultron,  room  and  board  fees,  lsnnk.\.  toniputcrs. 
supplies,  personal  Irving  expenses  and  transportation  and 
are  published  by  the  College  Examination  Hoard 

■  Use  a  ConSern  loan  of  up  tci  SV000  lu  purchase  a  perv>rul 
computer,  software  and  |>enpherats  for  educational  purposes 
independent  of  the  other  costs  of  education  llic  dcaler  % 
invoice  must  accompany  the  loan  application 

•  Irie  amount  availahle  for  each  mdividua'  borrower  or 
cosigner  dej>ends  on  hl.s  or  her  abilirs  u>  lepav  die  lircn  ami 
hi>  or  her  credit  history 

•  ConSern  loons  are  itnseiuicd  anilduniii  rt**pi.n- ^  Mll.iicrnl 

•  Vplvai  any  unit*  during  ihe-.i!<-i»«l.n  h  ji  adrmn  mm-  l*--.- 
i\  no  tut  off  sine 

«  W\t-  applnaiion  piocesA  iwimpi-'  .indiln-  aii'ii-s-al  pnxess  i\ 
l.iu   usuallv  m  fom  weeks.  ■  <i  l|-ss 

•  \n»;..  .iinitis   i«*.i|  .  .nimii'ii-.  in       «  0    wr«\  1  : 

.  • 'Mplris  jn  ti.'juvi  \\  ,r»  .     ■.   •'■        -'i.ti -.1.  i'  n 


1  (  fj 


Questions  about 
eligibility 


Which  tmfitowi  arvdifphk  10  par  impair c/onvm' 
l-ruin  ConSern%  pcispectisv.  all  employees  t^f  a  %p  muffing 
Himipany  are  ehgihle  at  ihe  rnmpanv'*  discretion  Hnwevei 
each  participating  eompany  determines  which  employes 
wiMies  it  >  include  mihc  Gonscrti  piogram  Isecause  .11  ihe  I.* 
pet  employee  com.  many  companies  make  ihe  benehi  .»s.i.lal..i- 
in  all  employees  irxludmg  pa"  nme  and  (eured 

ifnw  r/x-  i">vtfc/>if    ifcpiwi  u  hi, a  utumilm  u>  -  J ' 
No  The  U  S  Chamber  ConSem  program  allows  ihe  emplosce 
to  send  his  or  het  children,  spouse,  of  other  retain*  m  Khool 
wiih  a  ConSer  n  loan 

Wiaf  r/*>  mpto/ye*  A*     b^Pr""*T ' 

Nu  The  employee  nay  be  either  ihe  borrower  or  (he  cosigner 
on  the  loan  ot  may  make  ihe  loan  available  to  another  faiml) 
member 

Ma/^y  paxenti  take  out  ihe  loan  in  the  sudem  s  name  wuh  the 
parent  m  pa/enis  losignmg  This  ensures  thai  the  Uan  is  ihe 
audem  s  responsibility  as  soon  as  the  family  determines  ihai  he 
tx  she  is  capable  of  repaying  n  This  also  permits  students  ■•■ 
start  establishing  a  iiedH  history  while  they  are  m  v  liool 
Ih.it  tonfi  tnuM  ibv  fiptoviv  hat v  bet'n  ivpftnvrf ' 
Ihe  employee  must  lias*  been  employed  Kh  41  U-jai  -nit  sen 

.  12  lorweumve  months)  wuh  his  (X  hei  present  ■  /i'n  

employer  The  panicipaimg  company  di*>  mx  hau-  10  |Vi»v 
length  of  empkivmcni  with  the  company  m  ^«^<*r  »»"  ■»'' 
emphiyee  lo  meet  ilmehgAiriity  requirement 
•         f>X'  e»y*nw  ftt'  rt  T  .\  <  i/'^f'» ? 

Ine  person  of  jxM*>ns  ih.  whose  wpdn  ihe  i-mii  n  Immm 
.lMirrowoKsioico.N»g«erts>)musibral  s  uii/ci».n  imthv- 
iu-iu  resident  alien  of  ihe  I  lined  Sum's  ol  smei«  .1 
in  ifw  ««u  f«t  rcf/rurwrn'MiN^nifntstiM*/.'  »«»»•■■ 
IV  iMNitiwet  and losigner  liLinvi  "  ■    he  .u  Inn  lh\r.»o  ■' 
.ige  nr  r/v  lime  0/  fi/pfiidlii»i  "  19  Wars  "id  «'  a  'ev 
Mabanu  Nebraska  m  WVommg  21  ve.ii*  old  >l  J  :esidein  ■ 
Mississippi  or  Puerto  Rut'1 

■Ik  ihfrv  am  rcWn.nomn'i  »ii'ii'nii''i  *•'«'•' 
IV  borrower  or  lusignet  on  whose  wedii  die  km  >%  Ism  1 
mun  rx-  currently  reveivmg  ai  least      CXf>  inniulh  li-.n  j» 
soiines  Piere  is  no  upt^r  limn  »«i  saUrs 

liian  ehgibilny  is  determined  thnnigh  m\  f%-aUi.iiitm  1  «1  ihe 
N,ir,,wei  s  *nd  N-ttignei  s  credit  (q*>m  ,»iul  ihe  .re»M\N'inhs 
imlivuhul  *  momhh.  income  and  monthlv  tleln  . rfihgan. »n% 


Hi  ill  C'\  'slC'lit   -\  .  «  ""(J 

Nlmlc  i'l  rthi-*i>U> 
» icitii  List  us  ■  H  w 


ili>  1  it-tlil  -\\  lhr  1viiiu\sci  1*  \w 
is  .ihsoluii'ls  it'quin'd  m  t1'1  »  IV 
:  tin-  Ixnmsver  .indsvlm  Kn  < ■■■ 
%  1104  n-rel  tin1  empluM'ii  n 


niinmiinii  s-iLm  umilii-iik-iiis  I  sojIK  m  ihm  i-< 
lt.M«nei -Mh»  [Munnin  niipKucv  '  IMwvm-i  il-c  1 
mjs  hi-  jn\  ui-diis\iiih\  perse -n  who  is  piep.iied  t.-  Mke  m. 
ihe  iCN^mMbilirs  ..I  .  .signing  the  Ixktowcis  loan  and  \*hn 
niet'tsihe  lo.ni  eligihihis  ret;uiremenLs 
II  an  emptnvec  h.is  ^Hiifu  qiieslions  about  ihe  need  foi  .1 
ujsigncr  «t  \uggesi  ih.n  s-*m  refer  him  ot  hei  milie  Ixm»» 
CoiiMilnngSeiMieai  I  HOO  SOS  LOAN 

111  ll\  t'lnh  HUH  ,-tU;Uihll\U*X>t> 

siuclenis  muM  he  .mepted  for  enfollmem  o.  vurremiN 
viu.)lle»l  lull  imwor  iviiMimc*  as  defined  liv  the  .nhixili  m  m\ 
aun-diieo  i.-IU'ge   iiin%ersiis.  or  pris-ate  seawduv  »^ 
igradc's  ^>  UM  t  "like  ilie  fwieral  programs,  students  do  nm 
m'cdu  Ke  enmlled  .i»  I^'am  h,ilf  tunc 
1 1    u  lHl.  .,  t*.  V'»  'v.  ■ 

<  unscin  i.uns  ti-  »im^1  .11  undergratluaie  and  gractuaie 
levels  .-1.  i.id.nn  ill*  .it  denial,  law  veicimats  and 
i-ngineri.iiu  %,h.s-»is  hi  some  »usrs.  ConSern  loans  nus  lx- 
used  .e  pi.^n.-i.iis  -...k  (furpiofuV  schools  mptwh  p'f 

d;i/»'"v«/  *>j   M'"  \|\plnanis  mieiesied  m  nscnu,  a 

i  unset"  I-  mi'  .)■  .1  p:-  i'»et.m  schtx^l  should  toman  t.onSem 
itf-;.     h.-ih-mii-  \"  1   -i"  .ipphciiion 

.1  pii>gMm  M1.1i  if.tvis  n 


■J  ihi  |>frf»iim  41  a  tciiJin  ^iidi 
,lri  i"  iiiiunn.e  1  >  '»si  1  .niSn- 


,,  .  ,      ■  S-  .  ,-  >  ,M.H  !X'  ll.StSil  ,JI  (>f  lS-.tlt    M'i  ■  -I  il.il  \ 

^  tl. „  :.    il.  ,. |t  .  ::i  the  tisC  »'l  liyns  '"I  pnvalr 

,i-»,,,i,rin  .  )  1  '1  1 1 1 •  1  ;»ih-»ijmI  irpjvtnnii  ma\  n,.i  bt 
.IrhMicJ  i^sirii'i  1  N«th  pMruip.il  and  nnvn-M  %i.iii» 
inuiii'dMirh  i'Ic'i'h  ■  )  (■»  k  is»|i\hursO  . 

\\  'si'  '  .i,  •{'<  ■  '   '1      »/'Wu  ""'  ' 

»«auvc  1  .nisi-"'  l-sins  are  perMxial.  uiuecifffd  leans  die 
hun  must  Ik  in. Mid  »>\  the  lywro^rr  or  easignei  nil  ihe 
hnmivsort  v"  *«■  in  die  esvni  of  a  student  dropping  .  nit  Ihf 
vh.xil  Mill  if'i'ud  i"  "lie  bisrnwej  whatewt  (xmiiin  1.1  ihe 
liun  -s  if|iiiHl.iMi-  <  "I  an*  1  IV  bakUKC  o|  ihe  loan  nrnsi  lx- 
rep.iid  .nulei  ihe  it-inn  ■•lihf  F'roiiiisstrtV  Ni^e 
l-.Tiphnefs  ss nil  ipiPMions  abnni  then  ehgibihM  hn  a 
I  nllVfn  I. MP  sh.n.ld  <>i»i.kI  Ihtf  b«n  t.iHlSlilnng  Visuv  .11 
]  hoi'  si  )s  i»  v\S 


OlJLSTIONS  ABOUT  COSTS, 
TERMS,  AND  CONDITIONS 


J:  sun  in  I:'. mo  |xi  sen  Aiih  , 
mi  >i  J  |< ki f x*f  1  pet  Ixiiiiissci 


mAMmum  jggiegiiie 


I  iiuvi-  s .  .■■  .  «mi),  n..  |K-n,ilis  t..|  |iti|Msmpi»  in  ss'linle  or  ill 

,k,ll!   |l   ll'V  »I"'P 

_ » ,.  . .  im  .    .1  . 1  »/*  1.  «ni  1  <m  4" .» 

iji.ui  p.i\iiH'i.is  si  ir>  .ipphiMiiiaiels  Uhlas-s  jfiei  the  loatuhetk 
is  disbnlscd  ' 

\tn\i  lis  ln»#.  ti.t  > vil  /'H»uy*//»i/Wr '/l' (» ifM/xjr*/' 

No  Iht  lxiiiiisvei  mas  ihoosetodefi'r  |iriniipal  repayment  fix 
up  in  lour  ve.us  while  (he  student  is  in  undergraduate  or 
gradiMie  v'  ^ils  Hnnupal  may  nrx  l>e  defened  while  the 
siudeix  is  11  pns'aie  senxulars'sshool 

>1  t\f  I'  ">S     >:.;  •>  ^'  '.Hi  ■* 

Ihe  mieit'si  rait1 1111  .1 1, onset n  loan  is  hAsedtmihe  ronmiercial 
t'aix-f  K.ik-  ,iv  ptihhslK'd  in  77>e  Wall  Sfrtxv  Journal,  plto  ^(^% 
Ihe  ( tiiumcnial  Papei  Kaie  avetages  appioximjieh  2%  le^s 
ihlP  die  pi  line  f  .Tie 

Ihe  irin-iesi  1  jip  Im  a  ( »«nseiii  loan  is  ihe  average  o(  the  higher 
in  ihe  »">\M»  -ii  *ai  d.u  |x-t  annum  ( mssnu'rcial  I'aper  Kaie/>/i*.\ 
I  1  c\«niijslc  ii  die  .iviage  liiiiiiiien  ul  l^jx-/  Raic  Inr  the 
picvi-  i\is  1  tn mill  vs.is  8"V  ihe  (  onsom  taiv  l»n  ihe  euneui  imiiiih 
ssijukl  lx-  1 1  ii"*- 

II  ii- 1 1  viS'in  r.ne  vanes  numthh  wih  s-«uutioiis  111  (he  rale  hp  nig 
rclltxied'in  eshh  mohih  shilling  ^alemrni loilie Ixxrowxn 

,.      ■  ■,        ■'•   fl'tlV;''t     itj'il  ■'USITP|  ■ 

ii  -I:  is*  im^  .in  tlx  (.  -su  in  the  Ifcn  loss  i-r  o!  ,i  (  onScin  dun 
,    i,.-i!tfi»ul.ibk-  appliiAinm  It'e  ol  SiStXi  pssjhli-  wuh 
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pt- ul  ss»  .il  ihe  i.i<  e  .iiiiount  ol  the  dun 
.ifi. "inn  1 11  tt r  i\iiili  Hun  pavs  pi<igiam 
iisiiMiut  il-..i'  keeps  ilie  .  iveiall  miipipsI 


'Si- 1  ■  "i|s  i-iirifU  |t,i\mp|j|s 
1    !-..-!        , >i  i".i        1  ms  iiirilis  '  ss|.i«  Ii  lu.iv  |m  (K'il'flt'il  I* *l  up 

.  •.  ..■  \i  .us  ,u<iii  ifii  siiidfiii  is.  ui  oKtillegei  Ihi^lisUtih" 
(.  11. h  t\ .i%:.iisli- 1- ■!  i.uns  iMihle  l-  i  puvute H\tind.ir>  si'uxil 
I'd...  .11  u  11 1  •  gi.uh  s'i  12) 

//  j,  .1  If*.  </■  -Ot/it/.i/  1  iJ>li«/-i'M^  i'l  1>V  lM/i"nl  'tile  ' 

It.  >iiii\\fis  ipipisi  ,i  niiinihlv  ihsiii»e  lot  the  arnoiim  ilue  Hip 
■I is  1  hi  <■  suu-sHK- ,  umpnial  inip.t  st  utc  Ii  ir  ihe  period 


H  What  art  r\fHkOl  CuttStm  monthly  pawwHU  • 

The  following  cnan  compares  {he  monthly  iwincnts  wnh  a 
ConSern  loan  and  the  three  major  Fedeml  loan  progran\.\.  the 
Stafford.  Rlfc,  and  SLS  pfognms 

Comparison  of  Monthly  Loan  Payments 


ConSern 

Stafford 

W.IN 

SLS 

Borrowing  Ijmit. 

Isiyear 

S25.000 

S2.6S0' 

H  000 

H.000 

maximum.  4  yean 

100.000 

I3.2VO 

20.000 

20.000 

Uvan  Amount 

f  1  soo 

I2SSS 

SS000 

ssuoo 

ISO  00 

2  S00 

42  S9 

WOO 

7688 

6.000 

102  22 

112  V> 

18*  si 

1*4  SI 

10.000 

P0  36 

IK''  P 

WP  S2 

\KF  SI 

isooo 

2SS  s\ 

iM  2S 

461  U 

20000 

M0">2 

MS  OS 

MS  OS 

2S000 

*2SQ) 

'Maximum  Stafford  Loan  anunim  war-  !  .iihi  J  In  veurs  \  and  4 
maximum  increases  to  |4  000 

"oian  amount  ex«.eedv  tumuftunv  nuMi'inm  .njiljhle  under 
I'm  program 

Sore  The  figures  frx  ConSern  are  (<x  repjvou  >us  [inutifkilaiul 
sorting  in  the  "kh  year  of  the  kun  having  deferred 
principal  kt  ihe  rlrsi  four  years  Based  on  tno  average  simple 
interest  rate  of  11  M%  for  ConSern  since  rjrui.ii*  IW 

9  /i  f//i«rp  a  iithng  on  ConSern  Joan  iiw»«-»'  •  r */i 

IniereM  rates  may  not  exceed  the  usurv  ute  established  bv  law, 
in  the  stales  in  which  cxigrnatmg  bank*  aic  located  The 
average  simple  interest  rare  since  January  t<*r  lu>  been  I  J  *A% 
For  sfxxific  questions,  the  borrower  should  call  a  ConSern 
loan  Consultant  M  1  800 SOS  UOAN  or  CM  j  TO  IA\N 

!0  h  ibert  a  penalty  for  prtpay%n$aU  ttr  fn*  t  uf  a  r  moem  /rvin » 
No  There  are  no  prepayment  penalties 

1 1  How  is  the  maximum  loan  amount  dv>v**>nn%tf 

The  maximum  amount  thai  an  individu.il  ma\  rxjrrow  i\  based 
on  an  analysis  of  two  factors  1 )  his  or  hei  Jhih*  to  repay  ihe 
loan  and  2)  the  published  cost  of  auc  id.ime  ai  ihe  specific 
school  at  which  die  student  is  enrolled  If  the  total  cost  of 
education  at  a  college,  for  instance  i v  1 1 . )  ry>;  astomputrdbv 
t/mSem  a  borrower  requesting  a  t  nii^nn  luan  lm  1 1*000 
will  be  presenied  »ith  a  counter  i>flet  fi»  Jpioon 
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The  application  process 

1  How  does  an  ertif>to\\\  tqpl\  fi»  u  U  \  Ox*ntfx*  com>i«m 

It's  a  simple  application  protest  Alter  the  employee  puks  up 
an  application  ku  tn  the  area  designated  In  the  company  he  or 
.she  communicates  duccilv  wnh  ConSern  Mm  never  Nee  ihe 
application  again  II  your  employee  has  questions  aNim 
completing  the  application,  please  refer  him  or  hci  to  ihe 
Cor^UwnComulttngServieeai  I  800 SOS  LOAN 
The  application  (at  is  pre  coded  with  your  unique  eont|>j.rn 
sponsor  code  so  that  program  utilizaiion  for  your  comj^any  n)*\ 
be  tricked  without  jeopardizing  employee  conndcnnalny  it 
contains  all  the  forms  the  employee  needs,  along  with  detailed 
instructions 

2  what  do  applicants  tltr 

ConSern  loan  applicant*  tnllow  ihrse  simple  Mep\  .i*  dicnled 
in  rhe  application  kit 

J   Complete,  sign  and  ii.no  ihe  l>Tr.iwri  jppluaiiun 

2  Ka    .he  cosigner  til  jppl\iii>;\>iili '*neUompleic  ji».i 

date  the  cosigner  jpplkJiu  in 
5  Complete,  sign  and  due  ihe  i^i  1-niv.orv  Note 

4  Include  a  signet)  cop\ "  if  the  nmu  ret  em  federal  uuoim  i.is 
return  or  V  2  Form  "i  ^ee  the  hjik  ol  ihe  jpplujin-M  n 
oiher  aecepuhle  minnn-  venfu.in.vi  dmumerii* 

5  Enclose  a  thetk  kwMSW  t\iv.ihlt-  iiHnr.vm  ;.»m%  !■>■ 
tducinon 

6  If  ihe  borrower  wishes  the  eheik  i«)  tx-  made  payable  t« «  "m 
bevrcrwer  atooe  land  no*  io payable  io  the  inMitnuor  and 
borrow'er),  he  nr  \he  shvMild  attach  student*  pn » if  ol 
enrnllmem  Aceepuhle  proof  of  enrollment  nu  hides 

•a  copy  of  an  acceptance  letiei 

•a  cop\  of  the  i  union  bill  or  uieipi 

■acops  ofthe  cmrent  student  IO  taiO 
"  Ihe  enure  application  should  In*  nuiled  !■»  (  onvn-  iln 
envelope  provided  Please  note  that  empl'»ver\  .ire  ivm 
required  to  verify  employment  oi  >ik"  inie 


^  II  the  loan  i\  i^uoved  a  LotiScrn  loan  check  pa>*ahle  to  th»i 
iMMhHvei  »%  nuiled  dirextK  to  the  borrowers  ai.(dre-\. 
provided  thai  acceptable  proof  of  the  students  enrollment  i> 
nuluded  with  ihe  application  If  pnx>f  of  the  student  s 
enrollment  is  lux  attached  to  the  plication,  the  loan  check 
will  he  made  co  ivayahle  to  the  Iwrrower  and  the  school., ind 
sa ill  lx?  mailed  to  the  Ixirmwer  s  address  Ihe  Ixxrower  is 
then  responsible  for  obtaining  the  school  s  endorsement  on 
the  t  heck 

(  mints  ruffe k 

s  In  the  e*riit  thai  an  a|>{)hcant  cannot  qualify  for  the  lain 
.imount  requested,  hut  van  qualify  for  a  srnaltei  loan,  a 
lounteroffer  will  \x  made  by  CoivSern 

hunmphte  /pplicationv 

ConSern  will  contaci  the  borrower  or  cosigner  if  an 
ippln..niun  n  insomplete  Incomplete  applications  ma>  >>e 
reinrnedM  ihe  appluani  requesting  additional  information 
*>  An  .ij>j)lh  jut  who  ,tppliO'>  wuhoui  a  cosigner,  hui  who  need> 
i  me  hi  uiik"  io  quahlN  foi  .t  Inan  will  l>e  so  informed  b»' 


(V|  I H.l " 


.ippii,  ,iinn"  odemetl  an  ji  It  rnr1  act  mil  letter  i 


Ifyoi  need  help 

i  or  ui  i  «iui  Curisein  Jttooin  rcpresenutive  at  i  ^0^ 1  ""W  UV\N 
t^i  wine  i'  i 

i  S  Chamber  of  Commerce  ConSern  Loans  for  Education 
20S\anUurcn Street/Suite  200 
Merndon  Va  220"0 
1--VV  Nuinlvr  I'fitnW  WxW 

I'll.  Mil'  (  "'  I  *  '  ~>*>  UV\\ 
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A  VC  Jiattxyjpemafh*  i/K  iVy^'"''  "  h 
Appro\il 

1  Complete  applications  are  rjpidl' 
a;M?licant  is  mfornied  ol  Cotiv-rn  \ 
four  weeks  of  ics  cipt 


pitx  e-sei!  ii 
let  ism  m  usu.ilK 
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About  the  consern  loan  program  . . . 


The  US  Cumber  of  Commerce  »»  pleased  to  offer- 
exclusively  10  its  members— in  exceptional  employee 
benefit  program.  US  Chamber  ConSern  Loom  foe 
Education 

This  program  allows  you  to  offer  to  your  employees 
low  cost,  unsecured,  long  term  educational  financing 
for  themselves  and  their  families 

ConSern  panicipaiKXi  is  affordihle  Annual  partitipa 
tton  fees  ire  b*%ed  on  the  number  of  emplo\ee*  in 
vour  compunv.  and  Stan  as  to*  as  IV)  00  per  veir  for 
imall  Companies 

In  addition,  it's  i  simple  program  to  administer  Hxj 
wont  have  to  hire  extra  employeet  Ybu  leave  the 
drtails  about  education-it  financing  to  the  experts  at 
ConSern  Best  of  all,  your  company  assumes  absolutely 
no  liability  when  you  make  ConSern  loans  available  to 
your  employees 

What  is  ConSern? 

ConSern  <s  a  nonprofit,  p  vatc  scoot  initiative?. 

designed  to  help  families  deal  with  the  growing 
'problem  of  paying  for  education  Mere  are  some  of  ihe 
1  valient  program  features 

•  ConSern  loans  are  un  etured.  personal  loans 
dot  may  be  used  fry  an  cm\ik  vre  and  his  or  lier 
faniiN*  »  accredited  colleges,  universities  and 
private  secondary  schools  in  the  United  Sates 

>  the mininturn  annual  DxvSern  loan  is  ll.WO 
The  maximum  is  I2S00O  The  aggiegate 
maximum  pei  borrcjwer  is  $100,000 

*  Cntena  for  making  a  ConSern  loan  include  an 
evaluation  of  ihe  employee  s  income  and  debt 
payments,  as  well  as  aedii  history  loans  are 
niade  based  on  the  ability  to  repay  the  loan, 
not  on  a  qualifying  means  test  ot  maxi 
mmn  family  income"  text 


•  Interest  rates  are  tow  and  the  payback  term  is 
1$  years,  resulting  In  low  monthly  payment* 
The  interest  nn  is  the  Commercial  Paper  Rate 
(published  In  The  Wall  Strtti  JoumaA.  plus 
36% 

•  Borrowers  may  defer  principal  repayment 
while  the  student  is  in  college  (maximum  of 
four  years)  Interest  payments  start  approxi 
matery  30  days  after  the  loan  is  disbursed 
Borrower!  may  not  defer  principal  repayment 
for  students  attending  private  secondary 
achooii 

•  The  application  process  is  fast,  with  loan 
approval  normally  taking  four  weeks  ot  less 
Applications  art  accepted  at  any  tim*  during 
the  year  There  ii  a  $45  application  fee  (nun 
refundable),  which  must  accompany  ihe 
borrower  s  application 

■  There  is  «o  prepayment  penalty 

ConSern  Is  a  program  developed  in  cooperation  *nh 
the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  University  Stippon 
Services.  Inc.  a  nonprofit  Maryland  corporation 
ConSern  is  backed  by  leading  financial  institutions 
investment  bankers  and  insurance  companies  It  is  a 
blue  chip  operation,  backed  by  leaders  m  finansing 
aisd  education 

Thousands  of  member  companies  of  ihe  U  S  Chanihci 
of  Commerce  are  sponsoring  ConSern  Through  ihe-sr 
companies,  millions  of  employees  have  access  j'» 
educailonat  loan  program  thai  increases  then  freed"  <n 
of  choice  while  helping  them  paw  their  children  s  \\  ,t\ 
for  the  2 1  st  century  with  affordable  education 

The  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  leading  private 
sector  proponent  of  the  educated  workforce  through 
the  ConSern  program  for  Its  members,  the  Clumbei  i% 
taking  practical  steps  to  enhance  educational  chorse 
for  working  Americans 


A  UNIQUE  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT 


A  needed  employee 
benefit... 

You  can  offci  your  employees  access  to  ConSern,  and 
help  ihem  resolve  a  dilemma  faced  by  a  growing 
number  of  American  families -how  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education 

Ihe  coats  of  higher  education  continue  to  rise  faster 
than  inflation  Currently,  educational  expense  for  cm 
year  at  a  public  college  averages  almost  $7,000  fori 
resident  student.  At  a  private  college,  (he  cost  averages 
over  $14,000.  Federal  loan  program*,  for  (he  minority 
of  families  that  qualify  (baaed  on  demonwtad  need), 
provide  an  oumsgt  loan  of  leas  than  12,600  (Source: 
Tbi  Cbtfsga  Board)  And  almost  10  million  families 
with  children  in  college  are  nV  eligible  for  the 
government  s  Stafford  &udent  Loan  Progfam  fbt$mpm 
funding  is  The  need  expressed  by  your  employees 
for  a//orxtoi*  financing  for  college  Is  undeniable 

Research  shows  that  70V  of  the  population  with 
college  bound  or  in  college  youngstets  needs  a 
program  like  ConSern  ConSern  was 

1  created  to  offer  affordable  loans  for  education. 

■  designed  so  that  people  can  borrow  what  they 
need— and  bt  abir  to  rmpay  tbt  loan  comfort 
abh  ni(i>  hu  monthly payrrumn, 

■  structured  with  generous  credit  and  payback 
criteria 

A  flexible  employee 
benefit... 

ConSern  loans  can  be  used  by  employees  for  their  own 
educational  expenses  as  well  as  for  then  children's  or 
spouse's  Thevcan 

■  apply  for  a  ConSern  loan  on  behalf  of  their 
children  or  other  family  members. 


•  help  the  student  establish  credit  white  he  or 
she  Is  in  school  (by  acting  as  cosigner,  helping 
with  payments  until  after  graduation,  when 
the  student  can  assume  payments). 

1  use  ConSern  loans  at  private  secondary 
school,  undergraduate  and  graduate  school, 
including  medical,  dental,  law,  engineering, 
and  other  professional  schools, 

•  use  a  ConSern  loan  to  pay  for  all  the  costs  of 
education  aa  stipulated  by  the  panlcular 
inatrrutJon  the  student  la  attending  These  may 
include  tukion.  room  and  board,  fees,  books 
and  supplies,  personal  Irving  expenses,  and 
tfansprjruuon; 

■  use  a  ConSern  loan  to  purchase  a  personal 
computer,  software  and  peripherals  for 
educational  purposes 

An  easy  employee  benefit . . . 

lr  is  easy  to  Implement  ConSern  throughout  your 
company  ConSern  a  team  of  professionals  works  with 
you  to  design  an  implementation  program  for  you  and 
your  employees  ConSern  takes  care  of  all  loan  pro 
ceasing  and  employee  Inquiries  Companies  make  the 
program  known  to  their  employees 

Here's  how  the  program  works  for  companies 

Companies. 

•  distribute  the  informal  ion  ConSern  provides 
to  >x>ur  employees 

■  matntalnUS  Chamber  membershipdfyou re 
not  a  member  of  the  U.S  Chamber,  now's  the 
time  to  join  Membership  due*  aie  tax 
deductible  as  a  business  expense,  not  as  a 
charitable  contribution) 

•  pay  a  /bu- annual  participation  fee  based  on 
your  total  number  of  employees 


ConSern. 

•  wwka  with  you  ind  youf  subsidiaries  or 
operating  groups  to  implement »  communtca 
lions  pUn, 

•  handles  applications  tnttled  directly  (o 
ConSetnbyyoof  empk^«a 

•  eruurei  your  employees'  ccnfkJexxiiJtty, 

•  iniwctsemployees'quexlonionourtdl  t 
free  hoiUne. 

•  proceueiipplicMioiu. 

•  set  /tees  loans  thnxghout  their  exigence. 

•  guarantees  ihe  loans  against  defcuh. 

•  ipcxoves  qualifying  employee  loan  requests. 

•  assumes  all  legal  and  financial  liability  on 
ConSern  loans. 

•  provides  cusomer  service  foe  the  tetm  of  the 
loan 

nut  acids  up  to  minimal  administration  for  sponsoring 
wjmpanies  and  maximum  service  fof  you*  company 
indvuui  employees 

Increases  employee  loyalty 
and  morale 

Companies  thai  offer  ConSein  are  helping  their 
employees  to  satisfy  a  need  that  is  traditionally  left  to 
the  individual  to  shoulder  Many  parents  Kill  link  their 
life  savings  into  college  education  for  their  children 
With  ConScrn.  than  no  longer  mic— ry  Nor  la  It 
necessary  to  lip  valuable  40l(k)  plin  benefits, 
intended  to  secure  a  comfortable  retirement 

ConSern  s  low  monthly  payments  allow  employ*  es  to 
borrow  com/onabfy.  without  risking  future  financial 
security  or  diminishing  current  life  *yle 


Helps  companies  attract  and 
retain  good  employees 

ConSetn  is  one  more  tool  you  can  use  to  recruit  and 
retain  the  beat  employees  Companies  also  have  the 
option  of  working  wKh  ConSern  to  enhance  the 
prop*™  for  their  own  specttllied  recruitment  and 
ret  ent  (on  needs 

To  summarize 

ConSern  ii  an  employee  benefit --available  exclusively 
through  the  U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce— thai 
addresses  a  growing  need  of  employe*  As  an 
innovative  benefit  program,  it  is 

•  affordable. 

■  popular  with  yout  employees. 

•  adaptable  to  your  employees  and  their 
families  needs 

•  eas\  to  administer. 

•  useful  in  huilding  employee  los-aln 

•  helpful  m  recruiting  and  retaining  employee* 
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About  the  costs  of  borrowing 
through  consern 


The  interest  rate  on  a  ConSern  loan  is  based  on  the 
Comrnerctal  Paper  Ra<e.  as  published  in  Tlx  WaMStrr* 
Journal  plus  3  6%  The  ConSern  rate  is  i  variable 
monthly  rare  that  fluctuates  along  with  the  Commercial 
Paper  Rate.  The  average  monthly  ConSern  loan  rate 
since  program  Inception  has  been  11  44% 

More  important  for  your  employees  Is  how  the  interest 
rate  translates  into  monthly  payments  The  following, 
chart  compares  the  month  ry  payments  with  a  ConSern 
loan  and  the  three  mayor  federal  loan  programs,  the 
Stafford.  PLUS,  and  SIS  programs 

Comparison  of  Monthly  Payments 
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What  other  options  do 
borrowers  have? 

Ihe  largest  Federal  loan  program  is  ihe  SulTnrd 
Student  Loan  Program  About  36  million  students 
qualify  for  some  financial  aid  under  this  fMogram  each 
year  With  over  13  million  student*  pursuing  higher 
education,  over  70%  of  American  families  are  excluded 
from  this  option 


For  those  people-people  like  your  employees- a 
ConSern  loan  is  generally  a  mote  available  option 
There  are  home  equiry  loans— but  many  families  with 
college  age  children  do  not  have  much  equity  in  then 
home  (if  they  in  fact  own  Ihetr  own  home)  or  are 
reluctant  to  drain  the  equiry  from  their  house  Of.  they 
may  already  have  borrowed  against  the  equiry  in  their 
home  for  other  purpose* 

There  are  unsecured  loans  available  through  com 
mental  lenders,  but  these  are  not  designed  for 
educational  needs  As  a  result,  they  offer  smaller  loan 
amounts  ( usually  under  16.000),  shorter  payback  terms 

I  u*«allv  3-5  years),  and  higher  interest  rates  The 
monthly  loan  payment  on  a  16.000  loan  of  this  type  at 
101-  repayable  over  5  years.  is$145Vi  By  comparison, 
ihe  average  monthly  loan  payment  on  a  $6,000 
Concern  loan  is  159  0B 

Omivm  is  ihe  rrujst  cost  effective  loan  available  for 
\oui  employees-  »t  really  helps  families  manage  the 

I I  isH  ni  education 

Costs  to  the  employee 

The  employee  borrowing  under  the  ConSern  program 
pivs 

•  nonrefundable  application  fee  ol  $45  00 
payable  with  application, 

•  loan  origination  fee  of  35%  of  the  face 
amount  of  the  loan  (included  in  the  amount 
borrowed)  This  pays  program  costs  and 
default  insurance  that  keeps  the  overall 
interest  rate  low, 

•  Monthly  interest  payments. 

•  rnonthrypaymenwofprirKipal(»*ii-hmaybe 
deferred  for  up  to  four  years  until  the  student 
is  out  of  college)  This  feature  ts  not  available 
fiw  loans  made  for  pnvate  secondary  school 
t'ducanon  ( grades  y .  J  2 ) 
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Communicating  with  wur  employees  about 

CONSERN... 


Wieti  you,  m  i  member  of  the  U  S  Chamber  of  Com 
merce.  on  as  a  participant  in  ConSern,  you  will 
receive  communications  sup^x^o  and  liteiatute  from 
yout  account  representative  at  ConSern  headquarter* 

Literature 

You  *  ill  receive  brochures  and  applicat ton  ku\  for  vour 
employees,  written  tn  language  that  s  eais>  <o  under 
Kind  and  thai  answers  their  muM  frequent  quest  irov 
Companies  with  over  !000  employees  mav  choose  to 
have  their  brochure*  and  application  mMomized 
wtth  the"  eomnam  name  and  logo,  in  one  color,  at 
no  exn  cHarfe 

Planning  and  collateral 
materials 

m  «ddtttcn.  you  wll  receive  numerous  suflflesions  on 
w»,  to  communicate  the  program  effectively  to  vtwr 
employees  These  nxlude 

•  empk*-"  ommunications  plan  and  tune 
u 

-  .  tetter  from  management  to  your 
employees,  announcing  thi*  new  employee 
benefit 

•  sample  employee  newsletter  article,  dear  rib 
ing  the  pfo^ram  for  yout  employees. 

•  sample  payroll  Suffer 

•  po«er i  frv  employee  bulletin  hour 

•  a  newsletter.  ConSvrrwta  ihrec  timci  ^  yea: 
with  a/ditf.  am.1  uurict  jIkhh  uir  I'onScm 
program 


Ongoing  customer 
service 

Your  account  representative  is  a  telephone  cal!  awav 
You  will  f.ef  al!  the  ongoing  support  and  service  thai 
you  need  to  nuke  your  panKtpation  in  the  r  s 
Chambet  of  Commerre  ConSern  loan  proxum 
successful  and  trouble  free  And  vout  employee* 
have  a  toll  free  hotline  available 

Important  notes  for 
U,  S.  Chamber  members 

1  Company  liabtllty  Sponsoring  corporations  are  tux 
liable  for  any  loans  made  to  their  employees  ConSern 
loam  are  prlvatery  Insured,  and,  in  the  event  of  default 
tbe  sponsor  company  bears  absolutely  no  Itabilirv  in 
repay  the  loan  or  collect  from  the  employee 

2  If  an  employee  leaves,  his  or  her  ConSern  loan 
goes  with  the  employee.  The  company  has  absoluieu 
no  rejponalbtllty  to  ConSern  tn  the  matter  of  ant 
employee  s  loan 

3  Admlnlafcttlve  Involvement  All  loan  pnxesaing 
and  all  communication  with  employees  regarding  their 
leans  are  handled  by  ConSern  In  the  event  that  an 
employee  does  not  qualify  for  a  ConSern  loan  (on 
account  of  poor  or  insufficient  credit),  it  is  ConSctn 
and  not  the  employer  that  communicates  with  tin* 
employee  All  loan  processing  is  entirely  iouruk*iuui 
Companies  receive  management  repurts  uii  tin 
niimber  and  aggregate  amount  of  loans  drsbutscd  « > 
their  employees  These  reports  dn  m-m  ditulm- 
employee  identity  Employers  are  noi  mvnlvcni  .« 
decision*  regarding  an  employee  \  digihihn  f . *r  i 
ConSern  loan,  not  trirmor  her  pcrfiwiuame  icg.m.ii.ii; 
loan  repayment 


HOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE  U,  S.  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  CONSERN  PROGRAM 


n  s  Miuph  i.iiisiili  iiu-tiMn  nl  ivsnic iixiinm  feus  (jt 

"it'*  '"'»  «">i«l»  this  I'xiivnit'lv  tiffttrrittt*' 

in  hi  hi  nill  .  isi  t.iui  vinnp.nn  i.iiiiipleii-  tlU' 
ijju-i-OKiii  Linn  .imi  iM.nl  it  id  chc  iiuchvv  tilth  ,1 
,|..»k  I«h  i  lli    miM.ll  i  mi  in  i|Xiiniil  fiv  in.uk-  •  mi  hi 

'      .IIS  1.1    I.  I.M   t  .1.1.  I  
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U  S.  Chamber  ConSern: 

Loans  for  Education 
Company  Participation 
Fee  Schedule 


Number  of 

Annua] 

Employees 

Participation 

OA 

1  so 

5-50 

•»5 

51  100 

12S 

101250 

500 

251-500 

S00 

501-750 

-v> 

751  1,000 

1000 

1,001  -1.500 

l.VM 

i.SOl-2.500 

2.501  3,500 

3.5on 

3501-5,000 

S.000 

5,00l-7k5O0 

7  yOU  5,000 

10,000 

15,001-30,000 

12.500 

3WM5.000 

15000 

WO  45,000 

P.500 

Noaer  PanklpaUon  to  L»  uxcleductibte  is  a  bu&i 
neai  expense,  rrt  a*  a  d»amable  cumrilxuion 
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CONSERN:  LOANS  FOR  EDUCATION 
SCHEDULE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  EMPLOYEES 


The  Communications  Package  Includes  the  following  materials: 


*  Sample  letter  from  the  President  of  your  company  to  all  employees  to 
announce  this  new  benefit  program 

*  Article  about  ConSern  to  use  In  your  company  newsletter  or  magazine  as  an 
announcement  of  the  program 

*  A  guide  on  where  and  who  to  call  when  you  have  questions  about  ConSern 
or  need  to  order  additional  materials 

*  MQ  &  A"  booklet  to  answer  your  and  your  employee's  questions  about 
ConSern 

*  Tips  on  employee  communications 

*  Promotional  calendar  that  helps  you  in  setting  up  a  monthly  schedule  to 
promote  ConSern  within  your  organization 

*  Materials  that  correspond  to  each  month  of  the  promotional  calendar 


The  materials  enclosed  are  Ideas  that  will  help  you  In  promoting  ConSern  within 
your  organization.  We  will  work  with  you  to  adapt  these  and  other  ideas  that  you 
may  have,  into  a  plan  that  meets  with  your  corporate  structure. 


ERIC 
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LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Dear  EmployM: 

Wt  are  pleased  to  announce  a  brand  new  benefit  to  all  our  employceo.  We  ara 
effacing  a  naw  Innovative  atudant  loan  program  entitled  ConSem:  Loans  for 
Education.  ConSam  allowa  you  to  borrow  for  your  family  and  yourself  to  holp 
maat  tha  coata  of  odueatlon  at  any  accredited  Institution  -  private  aocondary 
achoote,  undergraduate,  graduata  or  professions!  programs,  and  ifdcttd 
proprietary  and  trado  schools  approved  by  ConSam.  The  loan  funds  can  bs  used 
for  any  costs  of  odueatlon,  Including  tuition,  room  snd  board,  books,  computers, 
travel  and  other  expenses. 

In  addition,  the  program  la  adaptable  to  almost  anybodya  need  for  financing, 
providing  borrowers  with  competitive  interest  rates  and  long  pay-back  terms.  And, 
ConSem  loans  are  unsecured.  This  mesne  that  you  are  not  putting  up  the  equity 
In  your  home  to  finance  your  children's  college  education. 

The  loana  are  available  immediately.  The  enclosed  brochure  describes  the 
main  featuree  of  the  loan  program.  You  can  obtain  more  Information  and 
application  materials  from  the  Personnel/Benefits  office. 

The  ConSem  Loan  program  offers  many  unique  features  Including: 

*  Loan  amounts  from  $1,500  to  $25,000  per  year,  with  a  maximum  of  $100,000  over 
a  four  year  period 

*  Competitive  interest  rates 

*  Eligibility  based  on  credit  worthiness  rather  than  financial  needs  tests 

*  Simple  application  process 

*  Confidential  loan  processing 

*  15  year  re-payment  period  with  the  option  to  defer  principal  payment  while  the 
student  is  in  school  -  ■  - 

(Note:  principal  repayment  deferral  is  not  an  option  for  loans  made  for  private 
secondary  education) 

We  hope  that  you  find  this  new  employee  benefit  to  be  useful  In  financing 
education  for  your  children,  spouse,  or  yourself.  We  look  forward  to  helping  you 
and  your  family  achieve  their  educational  goale. 


Sincerely, 


President  and  CEO 


ERIC 
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INTRODUCTORY  ARTICLE  FOR  EMPLOYEE  NEWSLETTER 


This  month  our  company  will  begin  to  offer  a  new  benefit  for  all  employees.  It's  called 
ConSem:  Loarw  for  Education,  and  ft  enables  employees  to  apply 
loans  to  meet  the  Increasing  costs  of  education  for  themselves  or  family  members. 

ConSern  funds  can  be  used  for  any  accredited  Institution  -  private  secondary  schools 
(Grades  9  thru  1 2),  propriety  and  trade  schools  approved  by  ConSem,  undergraduate, 
graduate  or  professional  programs.  Loan  funds  are  available  Immediately  and  throughout 
the  year.  An  employee  may  borrow  from  $1 ,500  to  $25,000  per  year,  with  an  aggregate 
of  $100,000.  A  very  attractive  feature  of  this  student  loan  program  is  that  the  loan  may 
be  applied  toward  any  college  cost  tuition,  room  and  board,  fees,  books  and 
equipment,  including  computers  for  school  use  and  other  re'  *ted  expenses.  ConSem 
loans  are  based  on  credit-worthiness  and  the  application  process  is  quick  and  easy. 

This  program  is  an  excellent  service  for  all  nf  our  employees  and  their  families.  It  Is 
a  financing  option  that  does  not  force  the  family  to  "mortgage  the  house-  or  'sell  the  car". 
Interest  rates  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  ConSem  loan  program  is  a  non-profit 
lender  anc  works  with  funding  based  on  the  Commercial  Paper  Rate,  traditionally  the 
cheapest  form  of  financing  on  the  market. 

Our  involvement  with  ConSem  reaffirms  our  company's  commitment  to  identifying  and 
supporting  the  needs  of  our  employees.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  ConSern 
Loan  program  in  offering  all  employees  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  flexible  student  loan 
programs  available  today. 

We  hope  that  you  find  this  new  employee  benefit  to  be  useful  in  financing  the  costs 
of  educstton/Hfyou  have  any  questions  or-wouldHike  an  epplieafonr  please  contact  the 
Personnel/Benefits  office. 


FACTS  AND  NUMBERS: 


*  ConSem  operating  hours  are  9:00am  -  6:00pm  Eastern  time  Monday  through  Friday. 

*  To  ortfr-  addtfonal  materials  or  to  talk.to  your  Account  Executive,  caH  703-709-5626. 

*  Borrowers  may  can  1^800-SOS-LOAN  td  speak  with  one  of  our  Loan  Consultants  about 
the  appBcstion  process,  or  to  check  the  status  of  their  loan. 
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ConSern  loans  for  education*  1 2 

Highlight*  and  Facts 


ConSem  Loans  to*  Education"  is  a  prog  rim  designed  specifically  to  help  students  and  their  families  finance  the  costs  ot  education  ConSern 
loans  feature  high  loan  limits,  long  payback  terms  and  competitive  Interest  rates  College  ts  expansive  no  matter  what  your  family's  income  That 
is  why  ConSem  Loans  for  Education4  is  an  ideal  program  for  middle  and  upper  income  families  who  donl  qualify  for  need  based  financial  aid  or 
who  require  cash  for  college   

BORROWER: 

1  Loan  eligibility  is  determined  through  an  evaluation  of  the  Borrower's  and/or  Cosigner's  income,  payment  obligations,  and  credi* 
report{8) 

2  Student,  parents,  or  any  other  financially  responsible  person(s)  who  ts  borrowing  on  behalf  of  a  student  Is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  ConSem  loan 
The  person(s)  on  whose  credit  the  loan  is  based  (Borrowers)  or  Cosigner (s)]  must  be  a  U  S  citizen  or  permanent  resident  alien  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  person(s)  on  whose  credit  the  loan  is  based  (Borrower(s)  or  Costgner(s))  must  be  currently  receiving  at  teas!  $15,000  anouaty  horn  an 
sources  Any  employed  person  must  be  employed  at  least  one  year  (12  consecutive  months)  at  his/her  present  or  any  previous  Job 

4  The  Borrower (s).  and  Cosigner(s)  if  any,  must  be  at  least  18  years  ot  age  at  the  time  of  application  (19  if  residing  in  Alabama.  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming.  21  tf  residing  in  Mississippi  and  Puerto  Rico).  , 

STUDENT 

Students  must  be  accepted  for  enrolment  or  currently  enrolled  fun-time  or  part  time  (as  defined  by  the  school)  In  an  accredited  college 
university  or  pnvate  secondary  schooi  (grades  9-12).  ConSem  loans  may  be  used  for  secondary,  undergraduate,  graduate  and  profession  a' 
education  purposes  tn  addition.  ConSem  loans  may  also  be  usofl  at  osrtain  approved  proprietary  schools.  

HOW  MUCH  CAfflaeeeeeeee^BB^^^^^^^^^^Lliii^^^^^^^HHa^^HHal 

1  You  may  borrow  from  $1 ,500  to  $15,000  par  year.  A  maximum  ot  $60,000  may  be  borrowed  by  any  individual  Borrower. 

2  Loans  are  made  for  the  costs  of  attending  school.  Inducing  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  trarwoortabon,  books,  personal  expenses,  supplies, 
computers,  and  other  rHaled  expenses.  Caiphff*  a  separata  acyrtcsf^ 

3  if  the  Borrower  does  not  Qualify  for  the  fuM  amount  requested  based  on  the  cf  edit  review,  a  counteroffer  may  be  made  for  e  lesser  amount 
ConSern  will  notify  the  Borrower  ot  the  amount  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  borrow.  

t  Loans  beai  a  variable  Merest  rata  based  on  the  Commercial  Paper  Rate  plus  4  10%.  The  Commercial  Paper  Rate  used  is  the  average  of  the 
higher  of  the  30  or  90-day  per  annum  rate,  as  reported  during  the  preceding  monthly  period  in  The  Watt  Strati  Journal.  Any  changes  in  the 
interest  rate  charged  on  the  loan  wW  take  effect  monthly  and  wW  be  shown  on  your  monthly  bHi  . 

2  Loan  Otgi nation  Fees  of  4%  wM  be  deducted  prior  to  disbursement  of  the  loan  check.  For  example,  a  borrower  approved  for  a  $7,000  loan 
will  receive  a  check  tor  $6,720  These  fees  pay  program  costs  and  administrative  fees 

3  There  is  a  non-refundable  application  processing  fee  of  $55.00  at  the  time  the  application  Is  submitted. 

wHEffiMaruKMBaaaaaaaaBwaaiiHB^BKBaavHHHHHHii^BMB^ 

ConSem  utilizes  state  of  the  an  computer  technology  for  processing  applications,  but  we  cannot  process  your  application  it  it  is  incomplete 

•  Apply  eaity.  Do  not  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  submit  your  application  Vox;  can  appty  it  any  rime  during  tha  yaat. 

■  Be  sure  that  all  the  information  on  your  application  Is  rxxnpiete.  legible,  and  that  all  questions  are  answered  accurately.  Both  the  application 
and  promissory  note  must  be  signed  and  dated.  Be  sure  to  send  all  the  requested  documents  (see  Instructions)  together  with  your 
application,  application  fee,  and  promissory  note  in  the  envelope  provided. 

ft  you  meet  the  credit  requirements  for  your  ban  request,  a  check  wtit  be  mailed  in  approximately  2  to  4  weeks  for  the  approved  loan  amount 
less  the  loan  origination  fee  to  the  Borrowers  address  indicated  on  the  application  if  proof  of  the  student's  enrolment  is  not  attached  to  youi 
application,  the  loan  check  wW  be  made  co-payable  to  the  Borrower  and  the  school  and  mailed  to  the  Borrower's  address. 

NOTE:  If  the  loan  amount  requested  IS- higher  than  the  amount  you  are  eirgibie  to  borrow  based  on  the  credit  review  or  cost  ot  education,  the 
Borrower  will  be  notified  regarding  me  ii^nvedoountorofferaniount.  

w^maaamamamammKKaaaaawmm^m^aaamaaaaaaaaaaaaaaam 

The  repayment  of  your  ConSem  loan  re  spread  over  12  years,  but  you  may  repay  the  loan  In  part  or  in  tuft  at  any  bme  without  a  prepayment 
penalty  Monthly  repayment  begins  approximately  30  days  after  the  check  disbursement  date  The  Borrower  »<N  receive  a  monthly  statemtm 
indicating  the  amount  currently  due  which  li  calculated  by  adding  (1)  the  amount  ot  the  principal  due,  baaed  on  whether  or  not  you  have  elected 
to  defer  principal  repayment  (see  deferred  repayment  below),  and  (2)  the  amount  of  accrued  Interest  on  the  outstanding  principal  balance  based 
on  the  current  interest  rate.  The  repayment  options  under  the  ConSem  program  are 

•  Immediate  Principal  Repayment.  Repayment  of  principal  begins  with  the  fust  scheduled  bitting  Principal  is  repaid  in  equal  trwaHmenis  over 
1 2  yeans  ( 1 43  payments) 

•  Deferred  Principal  Repayment  (interest  only  payments  during  the  deferment  period).  A  borrower  may  elect  on  the  application  and 
promissory  note  to  make  payments  of  interest  only  during  the  time  mat  the  student  is  in  schooi,  for  a  period  not  to  exoeed  four  years  The 
opbon  to  defer  principal  payments  is  not  available  to  students  enrolled  at  a  preparatory  (private  secondary)  school.  

OTWEtffttPGttBieeeHHaaeeeeee^BeeeeeHB^ 

1  ConSern  loans  may  be  used  to  pay  the  student's  costs  for  the  current  academic  year  as  woN  as  outstanding  balances  for  costs  incurred  by 
the  student  at  an  mstJhiton  from  previous  enrolment  periods  provided  that  the  student  is  enroled  at  the  time  of  application. 

2  ConSem  loans  are  unsecured.  Unlike  home  equity  loans.  ConSem  loans  do  not  require  any  coital  oral,  such  as  a  mortgage  on  a  home  or  a 
lien  on  property  interests 

3  ConSern  is  a  national,  non-profit  program,  estabtisiied  by  education  and  business  leaders  to  provide  financing  for  education 

4  ConSern  is  not  a  federal  program  This  program  is  nol  subject  to  Tine  IV  oi  the  Higher  Education  Ad  of  1965.  as  amended  This  means  you 
do  no!  have  to  conlend  with  the  application  requirements  ot  the  Stafford  Slucfen!  Loan  (GSL)  Program  or  other  federal  loan  programs 


er|c  VJO 


CONtUN  LOAMS  FOR  IDUCATIOIf 
fn«f  motions  for  ComffrtMg 
AppHcation/Proml99ory  Note 


P«en  w  tho  following  Womialion  carefully  to  ensure  accuracy  when  completing  the  attached  forms.  Be  sure  thai  a«  questions  are  answered 
c;.r-  ^ince  errors  wW  delay  the  processing  ot  your  applfcation  To  provide  quick  proctssing  of  your  appHcatton,  It  te  Important  that  you 'tone* 
v  .n.  tfUr»»ofts  exactly  When  completing  alt  forms  be  sure  10  type  or  print  fegibly  using' a  bstfpofmpen  Do  not  separate  copies  until  ail  forms 
-    r  n.«i0;..ij  and  signed 

1 .  Read  all  rns*ucltons  and  review  mM  forms  before  completing  me  attached  foam.  Pteaee  note  that  each  Student  require*  a  —per** 

i..  nutation. 

•  h?  insfructlo  is  on  the  back  o!  the  Borrower  Aon'ication  (and  Cosigner  Application)  to  complete  the  form  Borrower(s)  |and 

• ,,  should  sign  and  date  the  Application*,  s)  and  fctain  their  respective  copies 
o    ^k)"«  d,e  Promissory  Note  Insfructions  betow  to  complete,  ygn  and  date  the  Pforrtssory  Note  lorm,  Bofcowef(s)  and  Cosigner(s)  should 
c>r  respective  copies 

.   <'i*icr  a  ^ignad  copy  ol  the  most  recent  Federal  Tex  Return  as  filed  for  the  Borrower(s)  and  Cosigner(s)  H  these  forms  are 
•a.  .  nip  rpfer  to  the  Instructions  for  other  acceptable  income  verification  documents 

•pv  ol  iho  student's  proof  ot  enrollment.  Acceptable  items  aie  an  enrolment  tetter,  a  copy  of  tuition  bilWeceipl  or  a  legible 
■  ifini  student  ID  card 

.   t.vcK  for  155.00  payable  to  ConSern  Loans  for  Education  lor  the  application  processing  tee 

.  w.h  t  in  cftfnaJ  oopeaa  ot  the  App**ation<i)P  Promissory  Note,  and  copies  of  Federal  Tax  RatunXt),  proof  of  enrollment  and  any 
■■■  *f  Stable  docum^its  atoog  wtth  the-  eppHeatror/fee  check  m  tho  envelope  provided  to: 

*  Cor^SamUarTctef€ducatton,  W  '  •  " 

205  Van  Buren  Street.  Suite  200  , 
Herndon,  Virginia  22070 


j^.  ^..oi.  i.y..»,^  ine  jjroousswy  NoIb  musl  ruad  both  srfob  prior  lo  signing.  ^  *x*  N  *y  .  • 

•  «  n.in**^-  o-rrcr^ff)  namefs)  and  socia1  security  number(s)  ' v' 1 

.  num. .  *  Copgrwts).  print  the  Cosignur(S)  narrve(s)  and  social  security  numbaf(s).  . 

••quested  loan  amount  on  Ihe  application  Mien-  30)  m  both  numerical  and  tHeral  format  (Foi  example  $7,250  00.  Seven 
•.  u.  v  «>  two  Hundred  Frrty  and  00/100  » 

•  « ,  .mc*  Cos>gier(s*  if  any.  iru«  I  sign  and  dale  ihe  promis^cY  note 
i      ii  *  oobowfis)  rs  used  for  this  loan,  the  Borrower  must  complete  any  appanahia  blanks  on  the  Notice  to  Costgne'(s)  torm  and  deliver  it  to 

*  •     fcn  r^UWsv  »o  read  before  the  Cosigners)  sign*  ihe  Cosigner  Application  'fotm  and  Promissory  Note  The  CosKjnerfs)  should  retain 

c  \*  •!  t  apprgp^ujpptton  ot  Determent  ol  Principal  you  indicated  in  Hem  31  (RepayrneiU. Option)  on  the  Application  Form 
.TiiMerv  nceettwaaw      changes,  delations  or  corrections,  the  promissory  nasi  wstos  considered  unacceptable  and  void  If  tht 
v  ■  v'-s  not  acceptable,  we  will  send  you  a  new  promissory  note  to  bo  oompteSsd  and  signed.  TWs  wi  delay  the  disbursement  ot  your 

KHIitwVv/  •  i  ■'  1  'aeuwni.  >•» 

>  ma  BooKurtiut  me  wurrt: 


•  • 1  q  Mights  and  Fads  and  Instructions 

3  !.^eto  ipc*gnaT 

4  Cosgner  Appscaoon  im  dupfceale} 
K  rioTisso  y  Note  im  IripRcate) 

6  Rei'imonvefboa 
in  order  to  cofnplets  the  tpottcattonn  and 
note,  first  remove  thorn  by  tearing  along  the 
i. crto ration  wham  InrJtartad 

<  7UH«'     #  . 

K  ybu  hive  quisttona  at  any  «me  during  me 
irun  iippitcaHon  process,  please  call 

1-800-SOS-LOAN 
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CohSun  loans  rpn  EDUCATION' 


 -V]m  ■4ocmhiWtmi»>   Ik^dfrJtVw      —'HI   ||  " 


T="5 


iWVlW/O.mtfil^H&.^CAOfKg  TQtX  tEWWOf  T>«  CW1WATWHI 


A  TUmOK.  FUS  AND  MORS* 

$  M 

I  ROOM  AM>KAM> 

 * 

$  m 

D  OT>««{IKCrV)  .  

%  M 

f  **TOTAL<»0,A,TW»JT-> 

$  M 

Q  LESSFMVCIAt  MO 

$  *• 

H  TOTAL  (tUGTOACT  "0"  FH0W 

$ 

wtm  ORIGINAL 


ERJ.C 
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'  'COMSCIUf  LOANS  FOR  IDUCATfOM* 


j»  comptotad  Oy  oto  Ptno^i)  f*e  «  ottmi  tot  lor  and  Ml  to  ataMtod  to 
utroKi)  «*no  lo  bom*  mora*  fin  btnaft  ol  •  atuJttf  » tit  MffM»rli)Mto>M  I 
Mj  CiMcgit  Kf**x* 
tO£flQtrWN(t> )  M^OMIAftMl 

ftMl.audrttonoMf  CtaiboilttonoMiriMStMM.  ^ 
iMrtetf  Stcwfentv  PMywioda^fUTtK  r?  y«  m  not  ha*  a 
mm  warty  nmo*  baauat  you  «t  not » Utardftota  ctofmora.- 

 '- "i  w*  noi  »uJ    •   *   


nuyitwioiA  Th«p*nM(i)ciriMtfitirudiM  a  ttaMi. at  Man  towaHy  nipoman 
*  I  Cosar/wfi)  a  wmpwi *  iMiMthm  On  iwracaboa,  to*  CoMjnarU)  nut  oompwi 


Mnonr/  Tht 


GonS*<n  lom  ptoo/vn  ourMMM  Md  N 

Mm  i  om  ot  Mi  ■  Pun  n  to*,  tfy 
graw[i)  /rw>  b?  at  M*  II  Ttin.cra 
AMama, 


 fl)  'TW  b»  Mb.  _  _  „        __  .  .   . 

rMtamMfrtfru  and  Wmtm  2)  f  fAoiiitlMn«Qyi1iA»Mo««»r 
iino*  ConSan  cm  |jjiMm lwt>wiMi  mmmrrm  tmrmmmm  am* 
O^PdMwoflt^  ndrvvbUli)  MiO  TOd  Ml  Md  fjMJI  actayim  tJraMMM  MM aopry  ** 

MwiMrm  ;^|oaMwmlmi«W;W<iidl»W*U^|WTti>|g^ 

(no  raomamis) 

Ma  I  P*n*nam  Addrm  ■  aw  yw  pajTMnato  ttMi  idrtam  tM  yajrt  oi  rMMnty 
induct  your  ft  ni  auras*.  RFO or  ion  Mot  boa m om  kt*aMf  cc* 
amartnerctad  Ah^onrvoifl^M^TtfOTaeovMMi  ICotaWMr *  net 
mov^  <  unt  aaam  »  kmm.  wmontctmm  mm  apM  ■  Ca — 


am  tutor*  *  jkuto  bramt  fm  adfrtat  mi  ba  umo  io  nwt  jar  m  imp  anr/ 
)OV  iivnMy  Ms 

Mra  7  tarprw  twnotr  ■  (m  mm  ptrmnnii  mm  MaphcM  aurrtai  Mvdtyom 

taraadwd 

Mra*.C*«fl*he  *ou  nut  rtxm  f  yoo  art  i  mm  or  pnwM  TO**  Mm  ol 
IV  US  htteaiF  •«  r)  you  in  I  US  CtUM,  •  MWtM  TOMrd  to  M)  Normam 
Mm  **n*  r>  Tr«  Vrim  01 ««  M  IMI  or  I UA  MMong  (•  CMM*  Ol 

Amencift  Somon  o-  s«tm  Urns). 

rirtuirtaUS  w^nrt m*rt *m**mmn\1*mmm  N^CMlO-iSlgi 
r-SSl )  o»  an  «hc*Ut  Hen      a  OMMtaM  a-ftHrorrTMl  USOwrroMui  md 
—         Sewct  an  uyi  -rriunir/.  M^lwi         ^rMrirM  ■■  JT.  IwwMirii 
or  tub*r.  Kaaran  •^T^wkT-r*- a^  tM  W  ?Frw<*t»  rr»m 
iMt  tocwrtn  n  mt  MJa  pwrWW  RyrMartMir>MMlCtirjMi#ctii 


oaroif  < 

*Sr3i S*rm  oiw  vptmAri 


« tt* 
rflttflrv 


u«Mridurilr1uliMMiMrMrttyMyiftMs> 

r^caiK^VI»^rtourW*«o^»>^r>»Ccn^ 
indrrvicfiacMontfi^MoatxMrMarj 


ri  tow  proQnrn  ojtfMkw  and  ffi 


laMM  N  you  do  rut  (Mi  hi 
MOOBirff  — — 


Cor^nto*ip*og*imo^**ntirt*t 
■Ml  Ba*tbuoicv  vou 

m»  HihiBnroMrisiir      r 

banDroqramauoit'V^  ind  rv  KfiatMon  ffnM  * 
Mm  11  Pnc.  WW5  ycm  M^likWtWt  jwlMit»Md*r»M'MIMdrrttotn 
Octroi  tnfiyts  v^r^BtmrriirirMn  l»MyiMii^fr*ir^»praprHcr>^ 
«  tto  4  ou*-n  tos  :(ffl{«)low  tanMr  on  yow  MMJ  I  fra  OonoMrti)  tmswc 

f  »  rt«     rrqi^     ncr  ouMfy  irdv  N  Cor^arr,  h  ^   - 

a^ocffiyi  shft»  v  M  wrjmrMd 
Hf>  n  ifflcnoif  r  list  yoo*  pimM  imrjtorjri  ntrnt.  U  addnw,  awbdng  Mi 
rune*  arv  w**^wMrfli*M*lMlMorprjrtljmiriM^irM«  Ryooan 
SrJlrrTjoytdG  rtrtntf  nMMrwi  MuCty9dra^MCMOir<rM|^ruTt»r 
■m  Tt  I  tt.  rean  tmtomrmvdlimnmmmvomkKlmvmtfimto* 
•  mmu  8  » rrvn^M,  TK  jarrgwrti). trMM TOML rM»tjtiMfJ|tj M >m< 
jra  yatr  wrtfi  prtatfi  c  iry  otmm  — —  • — -  —  — — 


riMrMrMjrJMrM  tMCrMtalanifO|rirn 
 ra;fw«*wollOorjr|r»irJ»ffw(if» 

rr  proQrKTt  ouoMrw 

_  ■  W  ft  tt.  Posoon  ■  Idm  your  Mi  or  Minn  <»#i  ff«  •jTM>MiMiM'nni«tl 
MOiaraptCMfy 

ImU  PitM^ts tirptoyti ' IW yw* pTfAU Ofrfloylf'i noma, florw wd Mrpnonr 
iimir 

Mm  V.  ?**tixt  iinn  irii  iiiiim  rfiflhina  Wrtjinm  nrln  nT jmin  rmr 
rung  rrJMvt  ib«o«  m  tftt  UnMd  SMM  OM)  tan  NtoJrjwfi)  torrontrti)  and 
Cosjgntr(l)  sNxm  tat  Mtrrl  ft**rw» 

MtOM' 

11.  rncon*  Souroi  and  kvtui 
tnAcaft  you>  yow  K***t  uSrf  > 

Momi  sutfi  a  c^vrtHnn  kom,  .  , .  „ 

VA  of  looai  s«utifr  tantfti  otrMon,  anMMk  arc  ractrw 
MoradK  m  mtui  udt  m  mnnrj  or  ^ 
ptf«jfHs>  on  Mftoat  crtdrt  mi  loan  n  _ 
m*Mno  at  Hatl  U&.000  mnurJy  from  M 

p/oorim  Qudtfenn  For  m»  touroi  ol  k  

Mtiri  kcom  tai  R**n  yw  am  Mac*  to  Ka  | 

*3cHe  tf»  io^t*  in3  jnart  d  rcom*  /  

copttot 

S^nMNoarn  lu»cmioiOindrjiMvrirM^indidMJrM»Wd 


)NC(M  ■  Him  II  (CoMrarad) 
FaMral  In  vMMrtoQ  rorw  W-2  or  <v_  — .  _  . ,  _ 
rjdwt>ir^t»tonn10W^WarirjiKorm^ 
SrgMSrMilflmlMiorm 
Son  Siorty  9yiMn  »MJii"mrl  ol  r«yntf» 
va  swviwt  a  bmmfrmvmi  mcvna 
if  S  ■rarrrrmacM  oury  rrMMy  or  mrvrcrlgn 
LcAtt  •romrfflrjfcjyn 
Couiordv 

H  you  mi  MfrVng  at  M  rMMdMl  ftorrovnr  and  M I  |rjM  Forant  axorm  lu  nfh«n 
m^yutTw««jMa«i»M^MaMiw«Mr«MMMar«M 

icfitOyru  aMwrar^  atfriMMC^iM/  raporn  art  a  at— jt(  rMM  aarpcrt  or  yryatf 
rnt^ti/wct  rnporM  jMf)  *ff  t»  wrltf  #  do  tit  iMr*  Am  a  co*tK%r*}  tf 
tKftV  lot  ffM  MfrKMM 

MKn* 

fta«il  irdtntsarairtfirnourtolilarjitoliMMOltl^ 

tiocts  oonoa  rttrtmant  tunm  irMtang  mm  Md  kmtmi)  praM)  mm  TO  tsute 

(pnmtiy  and  ottm  prMtrty)  Add  w  amount  ot  ■  attft  HM  and  pom  At  do**f 

vnouni 

Wmn  it  M  i-'jlrtfJf  i  taja iron  el  ftiOO.  rwcA  M  MM t  Md  Mr*  otrM  nrM  etna 
cridi  tincn  anrj  Mtrrgt  cornp^f  totni  yMpr  Mp>  wirtMft  Wr^rta  on  prwerpii 
*M*o<  any  irnir  ortnrty  KMMrj  rvMJ  prMV^r;  raHra.  QMI  Mpport  jrt) 
itw*t  rnMntonanea  IHa  MotronM  two  t  Brrnurv  UM  Mi  enrMMr.  aocown/ 
twrrtm.  rvnMV  IMTOV  KM  CVrM  WMHf  MMM  MMM  MrjfM  yon  orw  you 
hor»  v  nrt  EntaTm  KM  ***  amourt ^yourTOMyr^ri|f«r«rt  ortrt  utipiri 
baunm 

tTDOtKT M> OMM1XW  ~  ™" 

■ran  Sourj Stcuty PfarflMf  •  hMMMJdrvtiraM^K&%Mrrtar  RNMuomi 

don  f*A  ttm  J  »»N  iturty  warm  Mar  *A 

fena  ».  Xame  ■  Pnrt  m  mm  i  rati  nan*,  frit  nr*.  Md  mttfc  mnar  irMwie 
ftvffjfft  i  flaft  pi  TOdwcy 

Mnn  OMolBr*  P*nNmof«i.daY  rtywoldriMdPftlr*  Urairtrn^onr, 
KHOX  AW  10M  WQNMTBJI 

MaiN  Scftotf  E*t M M namt ol N  iJiial  aMMatt  irMn  It  N m^tbm 
and  >r*oSont  norr*« 

bn»  Scnool  YOv  -tTOMOMtrdrM  ttfWlrari«rM*^Mapi*MWkx  ift^s 
b<         '!    rrou*^  ban  arrort  incrudai 
n>fw:  >uti  tuCjop  nctrjrtor  Mto  tor  IMt  ptnorM    <  ^ 
mw.li  EnrorMM-QicAttiiMMyajnlMMJS 
wood  4DM«qmotMa«Mr«»0OifotaTaMlii^  ErvcHwit 
Urn  \i\K*  MAVt»  a5^5WsWtnt  tO  Card 
tarn  27  Grade  ImM  ETO  iht siMrti gnrdt rM dvM tto tan ptnod  (Roonnt 
tMaMrMgMMtof^OrrypralOlta 

M.frjJTOQrMjaM) 


I'MJIM-I  

» ■  Mr/Dfld  rMtHl  ■  grMtM 


Mr  you  MM  to  AM JTO  dtod  ctoojrtM 
arMo  0  Mjt  a/  Ml  MH  )Oyr  appacaton 


up*  Urt  WBtMriara]  mraDH  ot  wMri  ncora 
^gjomrglrjt  aa^addtoonai  MM  ftynno 
t.  mmm  Md  dMnra  Msrnt  Mm  rvM  afooarly 

 ■  ra  not  Mb  c*  n 

MMrrMrdtd  Tr« 


c?  laoonuyM  _    .  .  _ 

03  -IhrrdvKf  urMroriouMQtnior) 

04  tcwitiyaar  urMrgradMrttMMr) 
05-wnvM  undaipUuM 
Mraa  OratorrwmMOM  ETOMdM 
you  do  not  TOcM  I  dM  you  bin  Mnk  •_ 
(He*  Tt*a»bunm*idmM0tttw*m 
mmmbyCctsmj 
ta»n  Antr^MtoJGridullOHOM  fTOM  IdlCfM^MMlir  Mt 
MwAtconAnwt-ETOtt  tovtrnowd  TOaMrdM  toMnaadtoai  room  and 

cam(ut  iMng  md  ttarooTOon  TOMraa  #)MaMMVtoMMMMtoawaAra)4raY5> 
ruraonartf  nrpanam  aMif»TO«aMcnaoMirrr7MiMrrMMrrM« 

tot  M  approrad  amount  ^ntM< 
toM  11 .  Rtr*ymrt  (tton  •       N  VPOM 

bMd  oTO  tor  m»  ffmyjMa  mwmi  oTwm  pmMt  tr  on  i  rMMiri  Mm  ^  ! 

fapaymmt  ot  wt  prtnerpal 


latttu 


rrnjnrtMt  Pnnopal  Ararjyrftant  ■  rMjtyrnjnt  at  IMOMI  MjM  *M  Ml  trttdutrd 
bring  and  «  bMd  n  i ^arajto  irMirnmto- 

Dtfcrrad  PnncTO  Ranynwrt  ■  ftorroam  may  Md  to  pay  rntarM  onry  ur»w  \t* 
GtaduiiiMjwt  indlcatad  ta  lltm  29  or  tow  {*)  Mft  jrom  rwa  cjli  oi  the 
Mou*5amr5trttci irtttfirjrwjiirtocJrjiMa  rtajayMrit ol ptocMJ md tarnt 
btjrn  on  MrolwmfjmortnaJtor  MdMrrrMtpmoO 


rMMOWf  M  CIHT1flCATK)M 

Yoo  must  ujn  ».m  <uu  apokaboc  m  Via  iftca  arnndid  Mtort  yew  non  cirttuffy  rtrw*  Jhe  ctrttttron  mat  tt  pnmao  0 
agisting  to  «Mi  ma  etrtdrtaton  uyi 

l  tartrly  Mat  tMfyMarj  MK  I  amt  MMd  ra  Mr)  l|rMMMri  to  mtmM  Md  Mt  It  Ml  tan  at  rat  Mtratodrja  I  rata 


a^t  aaHactr^i  m$  larw.  I  atrtrti  Mrai^rai^SrtMrjdi  at  ana  toraa  raaMi  m  a  rttriR  at  tola  aaM^arjM  vrtai  M  a  tat  tor  a 
iu)«>taMtotorana.lratMnlMdtatM^ 


atow  wnmyso  tajn  r*jr  mma  you  if» 

at  Mi  laMar  raw  rMara  Mi  MMMtori 
M  ImMtWMM  imv^mm  Mil  na  l 
tor  Ma  aarott  atjaMMj  Md 
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ConSirn  loans  for  education* 

mi 


NOTICE  TOCOSKJNER 


z 

s 


You  are  being  asked  to  guarantee  this  debt  ThH*  carefully  before  you  do  H  (tie  borrower  doeinl  pay  the  debt,  you  will  have  lo  Be  sure 
you  can  afford  to  pay  it  you  havo  to,  and  that  you  want  to .  xepl  ttus  resxxisiWrty 

You  may  have  to  pay  up  to  the  ful  amount  of  the  debt  if  me  borrower  doei  nr*  oay  You  may  also  have  to  pay  (ate  fees  or  collection  costs,  i 

*h«h  met  ease  (his  amount  \J 

The  creditor  cm  coded  m*  debt  from  you  without  first  trying  to  coHect  Irom  he  borrow™  Tho  erector  can  use  the  same  collection  ^ 

methods  again*!  you  thai  can  be  used  against  the  borrower,  such  as  swng  yov  oa/nfshing  your  wages,  ete  rf  Ws  debt  to  ever  in  r'elauft.  ■! 

that  'act  may  become  a  pan  of  your  credri  record  q 

This  notice  is  not  the  contract  that  makes  you  habto  for  the  debt  You  w»P  jeoome  obligated  when  you  oosign  the  Promissory  Note  lor  the  A 

toan  i  S0 

O 

Unless  you  reside  in  one  of  the  stale,  jtow,  the  above  notice  must  he  read  and  understood  before  you  sign  the  Promissory  Note.  ^ 


Mew  York  Resident* 
NOTICE 


m 

39 


New  York  borrowerfs)  must  compter  this  section. 


m  m   -  i  ■  1    -  "J   —  wir™  vtrfntj     •  iwvg  KJ  ■  -N<1  II  PC  injin.  (.UMMCKi    W  ■  3 

other  writing  that  obligates  you  10  pay  the  debt  Rrjad  thai  writing  lor  Ihe  exact  lerms  of  your  obligation  ■  J 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DEBT  YOU  MAY  HAVE  TO  PAY 


You  agree  to  pay  the  debt  identified  below  arthough  you  may  not  personally  receive  any  property,  services,  or  money  You  may  be  sued  f  j 
lor  payment  arthough  the  person  who  recerves  the  property  survtcos.  or  money  Is  able  to  pay  This  notice  is  not  the  note,  coniraci  or  || 

11 

H 

fj 

5 


(MINI  Of  BOmCWKHIi 


NorweM  Bank  South  Dakota.  N.A. 


Prtvaie  Student  loan  (maximum  Si 5,000) 


r»»«waT)  fAow<HKjuurioj  " 


I  have  been  given  a  completed  copy  oi  this  nofice  and  of  each  wrttmg  thai  obUgales  me  or  the  Debtor  on  this  debt  My  ex*ncwK>dgen>em 
is  on  rhe  Promissory  Note 


Cosigner  please  retain  for  your  records. 


ERIC 
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ConSern  loan*  for  education* 


Wisconsin  Rettdanla 
EXPLANATION  OF  PERSONAL  OBLIGATION 

Wisconsin  bofrow&ts)  must  complete  this  soctton 

a.  You  have  agreed  lo  pay  the  total  of  payments  under  a  consumer  credit  u ansactwn  between    

(name  ol  Borrower(s))  and  Norwest  Bank  South  Dakota  N.A  (the  Lender)  made  on    .   _  

(dale  ol  transaction)  tor  a  private  student  toan  in  the  amount  ot  $     (maximum  $1 5.000) 

b    You  w*  be  liable  and  tuHy  response  tor  payment  ol  the  above  amount  even  though  you  may  not  be  entitled  lo  any  ol  the 
goods,  sernces  o*  loan  furnished  thereunder 

c    You  mav  be  sued  in  court  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  under  this  consumer  credit  transaction  even  though  ihe 
custom*  •  named  above  may  be  working  or  have  tu  Kte  lo^ay  the  amount  due 

d.  This  explanation  is  not  the  agreement  under  wh«h  you  are  obligated,  and  the  guaranty  or  agreenwm  you  have  executed  must 
be  consumed  tor  the  exact  terms  ot  your  ofltgatwns 

e.  You  are  entjrjed  now,  or  at  any  time,  to  one  free  copy  ot  any  document  you  s+gn  evidencing  this  transaction 
I    The  cosigner  acknowledges  recesrt  of  an  exact  copy  of  this  nohce  by  signing  the  Promissory  Nolo 


California  H—Henta 
NOTICE  OF  COSIGNER 
(Traduction  en  fogtet  Sa  Raquiara  For  La  Lay) 

You  ara  being  asked  to  guarantee  ins  dett  Think  carefutty  before  you  do  H  the  borrowef  doosM  pay  ihe  debt,  you  wm  nave  lo  Be  sure  you 
can  anord  to  pay  ft  you  have  re,  and  thai  you  wont  lo  accept  ttws  responsibly 

You  may  have  to  pay  up  lo  the  M  amount  of  me  debut  the  borrower  does  not  pay  You  may  also  have  fo  pay  lato  foos  or  coiioctton  costs,  which 
tnct  east  thto  amouni 

The  credaor  can  coeact  thu  debt  from  you  without  first  trying  to  coiect  from  the  borrowei  The  creditor  can  use  ihe  same  coMecbon  methods 
against  you  that  can  be  used  agatosl  the  borrower,  such  as  swng  you.  gamtehng  your  wages,  etc  II  this  debt  »s  ever  m  default,  that  fact  may 
become  a  perl  of  yourcraM  record. 
TWa  notice   not  the  contract  that  makes  you  WaWe  kx  the  debt 

AVISO  PARA  EL  RADOR 
(Spanith  Translation  Fiaqutfd  by  Law) 

Se  la  **ia  ptfendo  que  garante*  eeta  deuda  P^emeto  con  cmdado  an»e*  de  pcowsc  de  acuefdo  S<  ia  persona  Que  ha  peoXJo  este  presiamo 
no  pagi  la  deuda,  usted  tandra  que  pagaria.  Este  seguro  de  que  usted  podra  pager  si  sea  ot*gado  a  pagarla  y  de  que  usted  desea  aceptar  la 
reapontatAdad. 

& la  pereona  que  ha  pedtio  el  presume  no  pega  la  deuda.  es  potfcto  que  usted  tenga  qua  paoai  la  somi  foifti  de  la  oeuda.mastoscargospor 
tardarse  en  el  pago  o  el  ooato  de  cobrarua.  to  cuat  acumenta  el  total  de  esta  soma 

Ei  acreedor  pawwHtD)  pueda  cdbrane  a  usted  sin.  pnmeramerrta.  tratar  de  ootxarte  al  d«udor  Los  mtsmoe  motodos  do  cobranza  qua  peuden 
utarae  oonea  al  deudor,  podran  usane  contra  usted.  tak»  oomo  preeentar,  una  de  manda  eo  cone,  qurtar  parte  de  su  suetoo.  etc  Si  akjuna 
v«  no  se  cumpia  con    obapacton  de  page*  esla  deuda.  se  puade  inck*  eaa  mtor madon  en  Ia  ntstona  de  credito  de  usted 

Este  av«o  r*  m  eJ  oonfrato  mJsmo  en  que  to  eoha  a  usted  la  reporaftxlidad  da  la  deuda 

Cosigner  please  retain  for  your  records 
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Con 5 crn  loans for education* 

W  CosJffttr  Application 


MFOM  COMPUTING  1HIS  APPt  ICATION  MMQVE  IMS  (MM  f  ROM  MGK  AND  fit  AO  iNSlRUCHONS  ON  KlYf  RSt  iiM 


BORROWER  INFORMATION 


"  STUDENT  INFORMATION 


Ml"  III) 


COSIGNER  1 

-.1       ,,/.,  J.. 

JOtNTCOStQNEI 

^          |*i  VXUi  «CiR1iXMk 

1  I* 

M 

Mi 

V  rt>***MV  WMM  M.tMn  St«||>  tr> , 

cm 

It  fcHCMWIWi||fcii>t.iwi 

<          )                  I       LJyIS,  □  NO  101 

i  ) 

Dns  □»  IDt  

□  PAOf  WllT^AJ^AUf  l.t  □  HTlAtlVf    Q                    .         .  ,, 

"•^^•□yisDmoI              Urn  □*> 

*»  'HIM  lOUlllOMMJV 

s  □  » 

j<xi  -nwt 

unit    □  nii  im    Q  im 

<  ) 

*oo*w 

nil  not 

«        ■        ..  . 

irovM 

1  1-  

<K  HUM  IlllrCI 

•  > 

(  ) 

'  HIWHIWWHOTf 


joint  Ceoign* 


ASSETS  «i  wtiuiw, 


Cotlgmi      Jiiot  Cnotfnf 


□ 


r.CMMiS&CNS 


n  W'ERiS'  WtthOS    GlItNM,  LNCOVt 


□  CASHWVMU     □  SI0CXSMN05 


T01AL  ANNUAL  INCOME 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


"  UAMJT1ES  ANO  EXPENSES 


00 

00 

H 

« 

0B 

09 

00 

00 

00 

TOTAL  LIAS  |  EXPENSES 

» 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE  NOTICE  TO  COSIGNER. 


1  MM  0>  nt|  CO0I1 CCTTWCATWH  WWlTtDCW  TW  «Yf  «U  SICK  0*  1«  *m.^JHK»l  AM)  M*«  HK-CJVfDWOHtAn 
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COMtttftM  tOAHf to*  ipUCATION* 
0— ifwr  AM^Uitfen  Inrtnictkm* 


sw«6«aaMM^^ 

mm  UL+otmm  **rm*  %  mm.  mm mji  mmm.  too  wmt 
\*!t*nrmm*mi*\  mm  ******** 

*m ft.  fwjg^awgagyg*.  ***  HBrty  Wfl*,,  "*  wt*we 

numMi  mm  mmmti  MMMtoa  mm. 


ItUftrt  AN.  Ml  MM  MMMBt  M  m  twMr  w*  N  & 


mtf-t*i  it  you  ooow  iuw 
,  AM  cMian  w  pfWM 
ConSt"  torn  Qudetfe* 


*MM  II A  tt  Mtrt  •  iMf  M  mmm»  «  yam  you  Mm  wxkrt  to  tfw  mpw 
Ktltd  U  Ittmi  1?  I  15  iHpNttfthr  ^CoHMiti)  unmi  irtirotf.  muit  bi 
rMI  pmtf  «  a*  aftw*  MMioyawtM^MM"* 

CMMMiMMMMMiawM^MMMMMaliMM 

Hm  h  |  if.  PoMon-  f  r*r  y*k  ft*  of  fx***  *m  r*  owryets  Wtd  m  nem- 
)?anfl  ISmpactMY 

MM  tl.  Pitweu*  E«p)wi  W  yow  l«w«u  •mp*oytr  j  un*  adtitii  mo 


MalCMttfMM  MMM 

Tht  CommmI*)  Mi  M  at  M 
iwmm***—*  " 11111 
«<o)Mi 


■X  lay  Mi  yM  at  VOW  Mh.  Uw  iHfnuu  octf 

I  WyaaMM  ill  MaMfl  n  Mtmuce  *nd  Puerto 
■  MmMM  *  a*  Cmbjw  dots  «ct  "«l  tfn 
ihwmmm  —  m  IMhllaM^MBMMt  9a  and  <Hh»r  (10311m 

QtfMm  (Ml  a*%M  &MJMM) 

wm((MMMMMp  «,  f 

Nm   MMYMafill » W*  l^pwiMM^^^nii^yM'^ 

ouhncy  mmm  fwj  MM  Mmm.  MP « ao«  tMca  tejwwi  rtwy  sun 
a*M^M)MMMMjrtM)MTirfMtaM^^ 

Mt  i.  MM)  AMNM^WtM  MM  MM*  mlkm  *  I «  Mrltffflt  (torn  -OtH 

tmTl!\S3SSS- tm*  l****?—*  *~  ***** 

youi  irti.C^IUai  lH  Ml  M*  »  MM*M.  y*  mm  W  »  K*9*«*  -wmbei 

wtert  you  cw  MMMMI* 

ml  fww^  Wmm ntTraU - ir  "  mmm aon*nMi auoart mr 
oitiUS  )MlWI)«iMl^^ipniM««rt6iiMNo«m 
Mm*  mMhmvI  •»  MMM  «  *  U  i  mom  {*  mm* 

1S1  oi  >»l)  <  m  MM]  MM  W»  I  WMrtHH  fornix  us 

-  ml  iMMMMa  Mel  MM  Mfl  'riHM*'.  *»r«ufn  Q'lrtlO 


tM*to.  Mma  -  Ul  m  mm,  MMM.  vxi  torn  wcfto*  numMi  en  you- 

MtTrt  ItViMf  «M)Mt  (IMMf  M  Ml  IMMM  5UIM  OtMf  IMft  IM  CoOfWlH 
•onoMftD  «tf  CoaiW(i)       mm  M>rr<  ri*e<tnctt 


MK  MWMJ  fMMJ  Ml  MMM*  ^UiMWMH  Ml  WWW  <* 
W4cM*Mtrcu  *****     ■MMM-  M  any  ittW.'  stiUi  <Kwr^ 


tMMk  HMfft. Mt  MIMM Ml MlfcMMii  Mj^M  «»MM*  #»dh 

.  smwJ  MnJ  WV«  104  Ml  MB  VMMNK  and  uftdum  « f*4 
•  fnM<  l»MJMM>qteffi  tW  OTMMM*  tti  wWhfteMnc  Kym 
-  tm*  hm    Mw  10M  tM  M]mM_Iiwim  0^} 

SffS*y^MmS>MPi  l H MMMtwhs 
 MQ — 

you  M  aWMM  «  M  MJMlMitMjMM  V4  IW  t  jfW  ff Off H  '"C0<M  H 


Affefflt,twywflM*UM|iM 

sm'  * 
and 


SSaMMMM*!? 
MM fllM     * M* IMjMMll  M al liMMJn 


Mem*  *50jrrp«nt 
"mm  rtoani  fetfertf  income  Tn  Mu'i 

rwMM  you  *  /w  MM  »  w*r  * 


CPU  Oi  $100.  W0k  M  M* 

_  M«  mi  K4Cfh(i]  mM  »nd 
inuN  K  H  Btrt  MM  and 


I  ■  MMMJ  ■  HI  ■!  '*  #,*"ya  p  / 
MM^^B^MmMMmmVmmm  #PM.  m>  » t*fi  and  MM  0-^ . 
5l  1MB  MMI  IM  MMTIl  TIMJMJ  MW  MMJt  MM,  m»MjM  MM»  M 

MMMca  Mtw  My  M»  ai MM  fy^^5f^ 
cMtMMMTMl  aajMM  mMMMM  Mat  Mmcm)  mm  *  (WMi  IM  m 
OMMJ^MMMt  MMMC  MMWMjMMlMl  M  QtfTWt  wptri  ttUna  (nMcait 


t  MaT  m^Mmj  MMtfiajj  aajpj 


inv 


^^■^MmMMMTST*  **>*">rw<w<  ^^-^yi? 

faMMjiMl MMMM^y^ Ma^M.MV iili.il ,  ItMiMl Ml h.liM.M(-r^ 


1 M  k  aaMaV 


WNn  yon  »gn  yow  naw  you  «fi 

■MrMttMUljljflMli 
„.jMMill"'MM  I 
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PROMISSORY  NOTE 


1«  Protrtfso  to  Poy 

ki  return  tor  too  toon  Kuti  LVM  wdl  reserve 


par  annum  rtara«t  on  tm  HtM       i  twf  host  not  part 


■my  are  paying  a  tmm  pi 
too  Loon  OnQtmton  ftot 

8.  Ebction  of  OififfMnt  of  Principal 
Tm iBonwurft).  dooo/dooo  tm  (tkn  «n 


ftofcmtojflAend 


.  met    dotoomni  01  *»  refeiyfMnt  ol  print**  opprTl H tho  Bono*et(i)  ffl**et  no 
l4p-yfB-n(  ^  nnfwflii  that  nor  «ppV  Ottoman*  of  too 
i  timmm  mn  iht  Borrow  («  the  tkjdent  on 
it  ttudenl  si  i  quoMed  poetaecendery 
tJXrue  end  bt  ptyobto  monMy  Axing  my 


lapaymoni  of  pmctoJ  *  ©*V  tvtnattt 

wSom  t*U*  toftioonla  ffliM)  f*  o  ttudenl  Si  I  QueMed  pMttecQndery 
•ouoaomi ntuon  h-omar Ml  tor-  —  -  — —  —  •• 


te'CotjUrWfr)  Jbfftor  end  Mvtrftly  pramiu  to  poy  lo  the <b*ftV  ol 
htomMifto*  Sou*  bto«**,  NA  (too  •UnoV).  At  frixtpjl  ton  of 


o\  Amount  of  Prtnotpfi  Dut/DtfifTnont  of  PrinolpoJ 

ralt^^■ul^l^|l  far  t»  at/tort  on  itomo  boh*  the  laon  «  w<d»)  oonfcww 
Mift^^oimiMUon 

R  t«  »>iTM»rt»  net  not  etoctad  or  Km  not  out**  fe<  deferment  of 
MM  toe  toto**  to  pnftotptf  duo  ee*montothef  teeo^to  t/ltfrdcrffm 

__jWCtotojKij  hi  i 


si   -  -••  ^  -  _  ... .   „ 

ojjt,  fj  .Toy     _  ■  Utot  Trtnapoi  Sum*).  io  r»  artani  <  »  advanced  to  '  *  •  ifWU  ftoJtototo [  *WMjpp:  Tfr  tfmunt  of  rwrppi  duo  oorto  month 


«9nlMtlMlm,l»mlrirai(wiwiiwtorrb^inft    *tonp  tny  o^.totonmnt  ptood  tfiol  toeyo  iiqm.w 


 tot* 

fcxiyoon 


ntfaacnereatoffw  onto 
■niOBM.favv.0Mi  to 

t 


auotmalnQ  prtndbeJ  baaanoa,  a  . 
 ^«Ml4amof#«iromi>oi«moff#/ 


jttoo  w0omm*^mr*m*&*tmHo**jur9rtir<irm%* 
Mrfatotod  aatjjat of dRMtoorttoj  tip ykfitfi,  tm  loan oYtonamani  ohoA  ahat  5a 
pattott  tatoy  to  tm  tJoBMajrii)  and  wM  id  too  BotTwawti)  I  too  appofltton 

tor  too  Matori.  too  Bag  QMuwwwt  rjhn>  inji  bomodo  CfrjgwBit  to  raj 
wvoMfW  totf  tot  Ktoooi  ■  wtooh  too  Mxtont  k  anqflad  and  woaoo  o>oo%  to 


 -.tor  tod  fwtdjay  of  fnontoo  romajnnD  Tno  nuntodf  oi  ffloftoo 

toadJ  X  XiintKJ  to/  auaoacono  too  (x^>  ot  wta  fr«  ho* 


RofMlffaA  ahil  bOMOdO  A  tfiofMf  inMaMantl  ovoi  0  12  woaj  portod  ftorn 
too  loan Oatomiwom  Oto*.  Tho  Buuwmd)  W  rooawt  a  montoJy  H war  on 


totati  ThMMMMatoM  am  «y  aa««araiat  tod  toon  < 

lyidMtoji)  iriM  tommto«|ln|  rooolpt  el 


raoaor^  arm«<  o(  no  moraNy  kiatoimara  dua  Tho  toto  monf*i  toototonani 
•d  ro^Hmwutoon  too  Phnopfl  Son  torn  too  Loon  OaduMrnon! 
Oat*  Thatratwo-Ofr  hto^iar<  odj  bt  to  w»to  but  not  am  tfwn  jQdoy» 
IflHoln  too  Loon  Otopyimiaait  Doto  Thoroona*.  poymonH  than  bo  modi 
mortoto,  duo  on  tm  mty*  (toy  ol  too  monto  «  too  *m  poymtni  wm  duo,  Tho 
inwt  ol  ottfi  rnutodi  tottjtoniiii  duo  anad  bo  cofcvtotod  by  odtong  (i)  tm 
•nwrt  of  pftodpo)  dud.  ot  dOMnranod  undai  oocton  6  atxM  and  (?)  iho  omoux 
to  nvM  aadraiBd  to  bo  duo  on  too  poym»m  <X*  dMbeMdonthoMncurir* 
tMMidjrooloritooNote 

PoywaMi  nutoiog  ahoiba  Hoc  aw  1  tofeaKng  Qfdr  (OtttottcrNrpat 
_  .  .        -  ^  ^oolactno  arnr  post  duo  amour*.  * 

outotonftoij  tmncapoi 


•^^i&litortoMaMjfntoNoto  ISfWair^arfofoo^ 
tmpm  Mli  MOnfr  ondattj  oooyo  on  i  doto  bm  to  a  wtod  par 
kdaMMtnthahtMtotMVOtMftorMir   - 


ntoateftjrRM  tftodk  t»fl  bo  djctcfhponaad  by  Trmh m  Laryfcng 
TSoTfttoVa>londtoQ(Mcammin^ 

fed  ioZn  (MburMmo^  chock  l«  ortorted  Tho 

  Qfl  ^  ^ 


otodtod  Mm  jaoayaM  attov  Mioti  toto  toon  la  nodo.  Hmmt.  too  MM  raat 
ohojojd  on  Wotooto  MJ  nat  toamj  io  w  toon  pannntajt  potto  par 
fTtwotoMtooCMiiMuto  itoM  MA Jho ,  Londor.  or  totoom.  iM  ncSy 
*&9<*^*J**mmmirmmm>%*™m*tt\>  iiltilcaMiaiatoi 
30 pjwto  too  otoetod dtoo  of  too  toorooood  mat  dwo  to  tudh  toatoaod 


ouohtoototod 
ftoiiMtoJ  by  totdto tod  warn  of  too 


Tho  Cawwutod  fM  Ftoto  ahol  bo  oMuto 
ntoav  of  too  ttdto  or  tOjoto  on  mm  nM  dn  oqMwmj  popor  m  MMtod 
dytojt^J  iiitod'"^Mtod>n  mottof  StoMJbWonoddndtoM 
Ttoly  iSoai  lowMpMaTdo  por  onrwn conwMtol  popo*  ntoo  toObtoy 
or  fOjoyWi  ato muN  notoi  toll  tMU»  dMtoVbymaM  deWiton 
toMSitdl Fcm  AM*mo  to taj lrtoMrtodhiM^7ftol4dto^S 
tod  Moa  on  too  fM>  toMMi  My  of  ooen  oatandai  moron  and  ami  wmM  m 
adactatlajtoJi  Jaopjad 

to  Ito  dMd  tto  tod  rtMntod  to  too  Oor 
or  tMdtontoto  apjanM,  tm  Idndat  or  to  M  , 
anotoar  mpaitojto  inatoitoai  >Maa  ■  fto  hoMini,  too  *****  indaa 
centotood  pto  t»  Ommmmi  fmM>  nto>  umto  toil  Ham  iiowiiar.i 
naoMMOjrl to  frftoor  o#M  tm  rutooi  of  porMntoto  parti  dbo*  to*  M 
tmm  m  tfftototoj  too  mm  nmt  to  M^tootdontoB  Noto 

m  no  ovoto  too  mm  roto  ohMjM  owoood  «m  mow  rtaroat  mo 
toat  tm  Ldndtr.  M  d  nttonaj  bonk  boatod intioSMo  of  Souto  Done*,  nvy 
dtogo 

4.  Loton  Odo>totoon  Fmm 

TtofMToajtfWdMI«j(^toM  ThoFaot 
aouto  tow poreort  (Ofltoot tonrat «m  of  too  New  o>  tm  tortotfsovoM 
■I  aoooooM  orO/  omo.  Tm  totoo)pol  Sum  of  tod  Noto  ocajata  too  amount  of  tm 


fndMwdjbo 
may  bo 


|?tto^li^5tol|n*i  t^fW 
lAii  •"  «  :'- 
yto«rol<totaaP4ji<lany) 


AtomMftto*  Souto  Odfcxa.  N  A 


Coo)pnof(a) 


to  Pto  too  Lom  Ongamoon  fom  Tm  BorrcMMrii)  are)  Aronpt^Stoo^TtioanC^rtof 
tool  bacauao  »vy  am  poyng  o«  Loan  Onpnadon  Hm     Sk*n  F*s.  &>57t1? 

^ /Original 


 TSSo 

Stowar 

rmif  n^adVMJ  Stjdonr 
flninato  SorvtoM.  /nc 

P<5  BoiMOt 
Wreiton-SWwvn.  MC  102 
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ADDITIONAL  TCHMt  OF  THE  MOMISSOftV  MOT!  (Continued  from  Oltxjr  tlcU) 


1  RlMlBfNM'AlttHlBM 


k*iTt  made)  e*  me  Cwlil^iwwwiijw"™  XE'Z^  *  En 
SSv  « me  l end*  <kt*i j.  ^*J?Jj£"E ffiffiRliS ?Snf iSLffi 
on  whose  beta"  1**0*!*  made} «  ma  «  "J****"  lhM 

The  Se«v*ei  w  lender  Jhtf J^^*S*J^J£5UM 
to  pit  *  W  IK  amounla  into  wwnp.on  Utts  Nc*  rt»  Sore*  ortht  l*J**J 

imi  term     iM  denomtnato*  ol  when  *  ma  to* ^«J*  »™ _^i**!*59 


rM  ftorro*e«(i>  and  ttw  Coettf»(i)  rw  praay  m»  ^  „ 
amount rjrettanaVil on  .   .  -       ... — —  -   


amount* 

11.  LatoCtorft  _ 

to  lach  payment  **)Ow*rt.  w  {e)  B»  r/itf* 


iouedcrt  twin  w*ttf  to  me  a [vmm* f fgjaSCTtWSfe 
hjMUfnpMio ui  upon pri?i]£wm OsKtom^im Ca*o"«n>) ■* 


13SS5 


12.  DftttflliMAMtlifltiM 

The  entwt  wlUandmo  baiantt  Wd  *  »  in** JSffSi^i^iiltoJ 
olhei  loan  the  BfiJfMWill)  ^COWIJMIJ J ?»J2i?t^,?2fc^MiSSSU 
studeni  loan  p<coi*m  imdff  whch  Pn>  torn  rymado  thai  ba*w  wymtWft 

ol  on  «  fc<i?t lipli W- ■>  ■, -r  r^'t.  ^Wn  W-M-'A-! . 


13.  RHTtttnttUons 

The  Bonofttnti  jrw  me  CoyfjneMi)  'ep'«M"i  mat  the  Boiro*ei  tm  in« 
iiudenlon  «ho«  Mtuir  ihe  low «i  m*Je  » the c«e  miy  1 be)  .1  w  ii  *6oui  w 
ftecome  j  $»uocm  ai  im  »c^ool  ifrf  lhat  IN  pioc»Wi  ol  ih*i  Note  wii  be  wed 
StoMun.cn  tna  am,  ie>soMbi(  rtuciiwi  ir^  living  iipenjej  'Kirting 
but  non.m<!ed  io  ioom  md  bo^d  lm.  l>ooki  compuien  suppHti  end 
equiprntnl.  iihouioiy  npt««  innipotljlion  and  commuting  colli  *nd 

pimeipii  Ihl ?  Bo«o«mi  and  the  Co^nei(i)  lurthei  tepieseni  thii  the  School 
ii  i  pyit  setondi'Y  eduationa)  miMulion 

14.  Credit  luritu  NoilflCtHflR 

inloimiiuo  conieimng  the  jmount  ot  Ihn  lojn  rti  iepi>tn«ni  witi  be 
reooited  to  one  of  mcie  eted<t  buieiui 

It  the  Bo/ro«HJ)  JtvlftH  CoiWAiHi)  atlioit  oo  thu  loan  ihe  ler>o>f  oi 
hc^iwitlitsijieporithedeliulltoihf  cftdrtbuf«g(i) 

Thu  mi,  $igni!.«njir  and  itvuuiy  m«tl  the  8ono«*Hi)  mdw 
Co»igni((si  jtuiit>-  to  obtain  other  citCki 

15.  Qmiril  RipTiiifltatitM 

The  procfedi  ol  thu  nott  wli  bi  ui «d  "Ulv  lot rjuiiion  and  oiher 
ie«oniWe  eflucation  and  living  eipMm  KKWwfl.  but  o«  lifflrtfd  «o  f oom 
and  boud  »ee»  boo»  eompuUii.  iuppl»«aiM  •OJMpma^  laboratoi, 
enpenin  nan wrtano"  arw  commut<n5  cots.  IM  pttwn*  «ptnj« 

ile  6o»(0«»ist  *h4H  Pfompfl*  ^JSgSSSSSiXJSrR 

BoirowtMi)  (or  the  ituflent  1. 1\  rM  tWMW^fg, 

enroled  Eart  Coi>gw  Jh««  Pjpwpfly JW«V  J^gU  *^JL£F 
<$r*\  ptnon  oi  enlty  n  it*  line*  otietl,  *  wy  CfWtfi  n  nami  w 
it  any  piowtsion  heieoi  ihin  ba  h<1d  iwW.OLVMwgiwMi. 

Wrthoul  am  acting  the  viiidrty  of  *nlorttit*»y #  ^  ******  JJWJJ 

No  Kim  o<  protniw  o«  thts  Not*  may  N  eningtd  t*ti  cowtfttw  M  »n 
wirting^by  ih  wti«s^  ccn(J|,lon|  coniimiri  Miata  apply  10  and  bind  the 
lucceuorc  and  ast»gns  ol  the  lender 

The  8ono«n*i  htieby  authwau  tht  Liftdtf.  ^^ttjp^A^Jy??.:? 
ooum  *e  vgnilaii  ot  wvy  Cougflir.  ^^w^^f*gf  ,umort" ,he 
lenoei  without  lurtnti  nowa.  to  wrictany  petaw  vnn   

Any  aopfovil  ol  the  Borrowed  mfcatiofl  fejrtta  Ion"  evtfenctd  by  ttni 
Note  Kin  m  mi«  in  South  Oakola  wRe*  *  "iwpwd.  «^ 
det'eted  m  South  Oifcoti  and  «hiil  be  comnwid  m  accordance  »tth  and 
eoveined  by  the  u«  ol  South  Dakota 

Ihe  aoicofceru)  CostgmHa)  UQhWfl  thti  promttwy  oole  vhall  be 
winttviwtweraiiyiiabiehireunflef 

it  the  name  oi  the  Cornet  ooei  not  appav  HMD,  a*  rt**ef<«  herein 
to  the i  OHign! ? SMI'  *  <Wmtd  omrtttd  l^^^w^jW^i^^ 
herein  aH  refitencai  to  the  Cottgw  oc  lo  the  Qoaegoqa)  ^»»fy  |o*£ty 
and uvetaHy to e»d. pwon whev im '^CTgtffi'iy^  ton. 
nam*  appear  n  me  Bwtoiw(i  *^l!X^^!ISTS^  Timl 
BoriffwitTi)  ihaii  apply  (oinrfy  uid  mtfJ^^cJI  ftrtd*  m>oM  rami 

.     tSi  Uno>  recall  t*e  m  jf^ 
Proneaiiirv  Note  without  the  ommiiJ d tlilMJIIIl _«A» - 


ThTeWtowert,)  and  thi  Ci^i)  ■*jggt^^ 
Not*  TN  lendOf  may  aaityt  p  t*M*Z»1* 
•owta  the  BocTovttli)  or  *iCoag«2  SSfSSSff ^^fSX 

oewOnawo  oy    leotw  Itu  *  ,. 


II.  Nvtrtt  *  tM  ItffWftl)  .» JJ^'V;. 

Do  not  uon  ihii  Note  btlofi  •«*1*ng  ri  «ati*  retain  tM  fenoww  copy  ot 

thu  Not*  lot  yon*  retotdi   /« *w 

ff  yotf  a#w  any  C^Jtrofwnr  do  oof  a**  » idjite  J^M*™ 

"°^H  me  BonowtD        »  cam:  It*  fete  wt^endortMg  me  roan 
chock,  no  murasi  tnafl  ba  cnKfled 
17.  HoUct  U  UM  Cattifajtftt) 

r>  r<rt  leoti  IMtore  ret**  It  «rjet«(rwa*i  tMi  Coalga*r  Cooy 

tic*  Cotajn*  h  a  ettewtw  ot  tht  4g^jj(gjMH^ 
Bonoww(i)  dori  not  w  mte  debt,  each  ^£SSX!S!i^SKSi^ 
doto  TtaamotjrrtthaiaachCoiainei^^ 
me  itndit-a  ttta  and  eaMnw  ot  cca^eaon.  '»^^<SiJ^!S^ 
onnoV  w  weMi  any  otr*  eh*g«  tltt*  fl^ 

The  Ltnder  may  collect  Ihe  dabt  lr***ielt  c^lirwwlthoiii  t»ii 
•niniriiM w  eoik  1  'tc^tbt  iorrowtMi)  Vmlmm  may  -17^ 
rnemod  crTconecting  ma  OaM.  wch  n  im \J SJ^IJJ 
otwigos  H  mh  IMt  X  dttt^ttd  upon. JM LJf^JLSS^Sw 
CoimbtVi  cftdn  record  ai  wtfl  ai  a  part  ot  each  Burow « c««  rocwo 
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Herndon  group  fills  student  loan  gap 


University  Support  Servicei  ii  doing  whit 
some  members  of  the  financial  community  claim 
is  impossible:  Providing  long-term,  affordable 
itudeat  loans  from  the  private  sector  without 
government  backing. 

In  four  years,  this  Herndon  nonprofit  has 
gone  from  i  one-man  show  without  i  nickel  of 
equity  and  has  grown  to  •  50-empioyee  opera- 
tion that  wiU  put  together  $150  million  worth  of 
student  loan  packages  this  year.  University  Sup- 
port is  riding  on  i  wave  of  demand  for  education 
financing  that  can  only  get  bigger. 

"I  think  what  we've  proven  here  is  that  the 
private  sector  can  ably  finance  education."  said 
University  Support  president  Catherine  Dun- 
levy.  "Less  and  leas  are  families  able  to  apply  for 
a  government-sponsored  student  loan.  It's  our 
job  to  fUl  that  gap." 

Father  John  Whalen,  the  former  president  of 
Catholic  University,  is  chairman  of  the  non- 
profit University  Support  Services.  He  came  up 
with  the  idea  for  the  company  four  years  ago. 
and  built  it  from  scratch  by  pulling  some  well 
placed  strings  in  the  financial  and  business  com- 
munities. What  he's  done  is  let  the  academic 
community,  both  students  and  universities,  tap 
into  the  commercial  paper  markets. 

Whalen  saw  the  need  for  non-government  fi- 
nancing for  higher  education.  Although  there 
are  more  than  II  million  families  in  the  U.S. 
with  children  in  a  college  or  university,  only  3.3 
million  qualify  for  government-backed  loans. 
With  education  costs  skyrocketing  (currently  av- 
eraging $7,000  a  year  at  state  schools  and  twice 
that  at  private  schools),  many  families  are  under 
an  extreme  financial  burden. 

Dunlevy  said  most  colleges  don't  have  the  re- 
sources to  put  together  programs  large  enough  to 
make  it  profitable  for  financial  institutions  to 
make  long-term  student  loans.  The  returns 
aren't  large  enough  for  banks  to  do  it  on  their 
own,  either. 

Whalen  began  by  going  to  Fuji  Bank,  which, 
after  some  cajoling,  agreed  to  give  him  a  line  of 
credit.  He  founded  the  Capital  Access  Trust 
Program  to  issue  the  more  than  $75  million  in 
notes  needed  to  enter  the  commercial  paper  mar- 
ket. The  Capital  Access  program,  which  has 
made  more  than  $86  million  in  loans  to  universi- 
ties, was  the  vehicle  through  which  University 
Support  raised  loan  money  for  students. 

The  Hrst  student  loan  program  was  started 
through  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TERRENCE 
O'HARA 


Dubbed  Consent,  it  is  offered  through  partici- 
pating chamber  members.  Two-and-a-half  years 
into  the  program,  about  13,000  companies  par- 
ticipate with  more  than  5  million  employees. 
Wachovia  Financial  services  the  loans. 

Dunlevy  said  companies  can  offer  it  as  a  part 
of  their  benefit  packages.  University  Support 
provides  and  processes  all  the  application  mate- 
rials, chMgfog  a  fee  to  the  company.  The  cost  to 
the  companies  themselves  is  minimal,  working 
out  to  less  than  a  dollar  per  employee  in  most 
cases. 

The  rt  e  on  the  loans  works  out  to  about  3.6 
percent  '  *>ve  the  prevailing  commercial  paper 
rate.  Sturents  usually  have  their  parents  cosign 
on  the  lc  in.  Unlike  government-backed  loans, 
students  start  to  pay  interest  immediately,  but 
can  defer  payment  of  the  principal  until  after 
they  graduate. 

Dunlevy  said  that  University  Support  is  not 
the  only  private  sector  provider  of  low-cost  stu- 
dent loans  —  any  number  of  "ompanies  offer 
loans  to  their  employees.  To  her  knowledge, 
however.  University  is  the  biggest. 

"We  want  to  cover  the  whole  universe  of 
higher  education  finance  needs,"  she  said.  "We 
are  a  nonprofit,  but  we're  still  a  business.  With 
what  we  plan  to  do,  we'll  probably  have  to  move 
to  a  bigger  building  in  three  years. ' ' 

Dunlevy  said  University  Support  is  putting  to- 
gether programs  to  offer  student  loans  through 
university  financial  aid  offices  and  offer  annuity 
programs  to  parents,  is  establishing  a  fund  to 
offset  costs  for  processors  who  change  colleges, 
and  is  setting  up  a  co-op  service  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  colleges  and  universities  to  give 
them  more  purchasing  power. 

"The  wiv  we  look  at  it,  it's  really  one  of  the 
best  investments  we  can  make."  Dunlevy  said. 
"Who  can  argue  that  we  need  to  help  pay  for 
higher  education?" 

Terrcnce  O'Hare  is  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Business  Journal. 
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Nslion's  Bsaitui  AartflWtJ 

Lending  For 
Learning 

Ay  Jomn  C.  State 


At  a  time  when  the  nation's  busi- 
nesses art  stressing  the  fmpor- 
trnee  of  %  batteradnated  work 
force,  federal  aid  to  coltefe  stu- 
dents it  expected  to  (act  farther  bud' 
getary  reductions  in  the  10 1st  Con- 
great. 

To  addreaa  the  growing  need  for  col- 
lege financial  asaJatance,  many  busi- 
ness people  are  launching  innovative 
ways  to  help  educate  tomorrow'!  work 
force*  One  highly  successful  initiative  it 
the  privatfraertor  loan  program  ealled 
ConSem.  Pro  riding  students  and  their 
familiea  with  tow-interest  loana  that 
can  be  paid  back  over  a  15-year  period, 
the  program  it  especially  beneficial  for 
middle-income  families,  who  often  fail 


to  qualify  for  many  of  the  federal  aasis- 
tance  programs. 

"Growth  in  the  3-year-old  program 
hat  been  phenomenal,"  says  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Whalen,  ConSern'a  founder  and 
president  To  date,  nearly  11,000  firms 
are  enrolled  and  more  than  5  million 
famQiet  are  eligible  to  apply  for  Con* 
Sem  loans.  The  program  hat  disbursed 
over  1100  million  in  loans  to  far. 

Whalep  expectt  disbursements  to 
reach  (200  million  this  year.  "We  have 
juit  scratched  the  surface,"  he  taya. 
'The  coat  of  college  keeps  riling,  and 
people  are  having  to  look  more  toward 
loans  to  get  their  kids  through  college.'' 

Due  to  its  unprecedented  growth,  the 
program  now  is  one  of  the  country's  top 


The  ConSern  program 
offers  a  helping  hand  for 
middle-income  families, 
who  often  don't  qualify 
for  federal  education 
assistance. 


private  lenders  for  supplemental  stu- 
dent loans,  and  it  ranks  among  the  top 
90  U.S.  lenders  for  student  loans  of  any 
kind,  says  Whalen. 

ConSern  hat  been  detigned  by  lead- 
era  in  higher  education  and  business,  it 
U  backed  by  major  financial  institu- 
tions, and  it  is  administered  by  a  non- 
profit organisation. 

To  offer  this  loan  benefit  to  employ 
eca,  companies  mutt  maintain  member- 
ship in  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Once  membership  is  established,  em- 
ployers can  participate  in  the  loan  pro- 
gram for  at  little  at  $26  a  year,  based 
on  the  number  of  employees.  The  par- 
ticipation fee  is  tax-deductible  at  a  busi-  ; 
neat  expense.  < 

The  program  is  especially  easy  for  i 
employers  to  offer  as  a  benefit.  When  a  . 
company  signs  on  as  a  participant  in  I 
the  program,  a  corporate  accounts  man' ' 
ager  from  ConSern  provides  the  em-  I 
plover  with  informational  brochures  ! 
and  application  packets  to  distribute  to 
employees.  In  addition,  ConSern  sup-  ; 
plies  a  complete  communications  pack-  ; 
age  to  help  companies  explain  the  pro- 
gram to  employees. 

ConSern  takes  care  of  Inan  process 
raj  and  employee  inquiriea.  Companies  * 
offering  the  program  assume  absolute-  j 
ly  no  liability  when  the  loans  are  made 
available  to  employees. 

The  loans  may  be  used  by  an  employ- 
ee and  his  or  her  family  for  private 
secondary  schools  and  for  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  in  ac- 
credited colleges  and  universities.  The 
loans  are  available  for  many  education 
related  expenses,  including  tuition, 
room,  board,  books,  and  computers. 

Employers  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram say  it  is  extremely  worthwhile 
"It  it  an  inexpensive  way  to  provide  an 
important  benefit  to  our  employees," 
says  Bruce  Hindlin,  controller  of  Air- 
oyal  Co.  Inc.,  an  industrial-parts  distrib- 
utor in  Maplewood,  NJ.  Mindlin  says 
about  five  of  Airoyal's  30  employees  j 
currently  use  the  program.  ■ 

One  of  ConSern  s  most  attractive  fea-  I 
turet  it  the  sixe  of  the  loan  offered.  An  j 
employee  can  borrow  up  to  $25,000  each 
year  and  up  to  $100,000  altogether  The  | 
average  site  of  a  loan  now  issued  is 
$0,200  per  year.  i 

In  addition,  it  is  possible  to  take  up  to  j 
15  years  to  repay  the  loan  The  principal  < 
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may  bt'  deferred  while  the  student  is  n> 
school,  up  lo  a  maximum  of  four  year* 
deferral  Interest  payments  siill  miM 
lie  made  They  sun  approximate^  :«i 
days  after  the" loan  is  disbursed  A  *  *«•■» 
Se'rn  loan  may  be  repaid  at  any  lime 
wuh  no  prepayment  penally 

Commercial  lenders,  on  the  oilier 
hand.  typaraUy  will  lend  nu  nmre  tb.tn 
$.ri  (KMl  for  ni>  unsecured  Inan  and  n 
ijuirt-  repayment— Iwili  prainpal  and  m 
lerest— out  three  lo  livi'  >mr>  Thin 
generally  is  no  deferral  nf  prinnpai  n 
payment  uiilt  a  rommernal  lender  I'. 
Li-rest  rates  typienllj  are  1  In  >  pin  ■  nt 
higher  than  tin*  interest  rale  on  <■»< 
Sern  loans 

To  apply  for  a  li.an.  the  student  hhim 
bt-  arrcptod  or  enrolled  hi  nmrM-.s  le.ol 
ing  lo  a  degree  or  a  diploma  In  ftiUi 

Hull.  the  Student  or  till1  HlMfctHT  Hi' i-i 

meet  CtmSerii's  credit  friierin.  whieh 
eonnisl  of  an  evaluation  'if  rredil  r»' 
ports  and  information  on  income  .md 
delit  The  borrower  pays  a  one  Him'  di* 
rouni  fee  of  3.5  percent  lo  i«\er  msor 
since  on  defaults 

The  default  rale  on  the  program  » 
extremely  low— "less  than  1  percent, 
says  Father  Whalen  He  attributes  this 
to  the  fact  ihai  the  loans  are  made  un 


Tin  CmUr*  (Md  thai  her  fnthvr  obtained  for  her  hit}*  pay  Snmh  Sfnursr 


wii  Ihi  \n,  Jctsi  y  Institute  of  TrchnufoflH  "'  .Vm* 


iht  creilu  n^iirremenla  I  alike 

I  he  fnp  r.il  edimaiion  lnan  program. 
»'ni.>rri.  l«»aiiN  ;ire  in »t  injidi'  on  a  fam 

lt\    )  II  UM 

I till  n«t  rales  fur  t'miSern  loans  are 
rniiiprlili\e  The\  are  lied  to  the 
rmiitiiernal  paper  rale.  ;niil  they 
Hi<Mii<iir  armnlmgly  During 
tin  r;iti  f'«r  I 'fdiSfrn  loans  averaged 
1 !  H"i  |n  rrenl 

If  .in  employee  receives  a  t'or.Sern 
Ifian  ami  later  leaves  the  company,  the 
loan  remains  -n  etTert  even  thnugh  the 
!  bummer  n<>  longer  may  Ik>  connected 
with  a  participating  company 

Dnrmg  ("onSern  plans  to  pro- 

vide several  enhancement*  to  the  exist 
tng  loan  program  It  will  offer  a  home- 
equity  loan  feature,  which  could  allow 
tax  deductibility  of  interest  charges 


Also    phlMnd    i>    ln.il  «nlli|illi«ii. 

Willi  ilns  ii]  mi.  urliutU  .id  lua  I' 

tallied  In  .i  ^indent  f"r  .iln-ndiiii!  .e 

rrediled,   ipinprHi.tr>  o  I  U  ei-uld 

<  he  «-iiinlnni  'l  iiii"  <i  sii-^li  In. ii»     th  utn 
!  mniitlil)  p.iv  meiil  A  *lud«  M  w  hu  slill  is 
in  school  am!  needs  m.  ,idditi"n.d  Inan 
for  the  final  ".i-mesier  ran  »niipl*  .tdii 
the  amoiiiii  I-- 1 In1  <-iinsi*lnJ.iiinh  huiii 

I-oan  applii-alHiM-  ,irr  ,n  n-pted  ill  iinv 
time  during  ilu-  \i-nr  The  bornmer 
pa>s  a  noiiri ftindablf-  S\'<  pnwp^sinS 
fee  when  applving  fur  tin-  l'«a«  F'»r 
more  mfoniiiituHi.  ea'l  1  Min 
LOAN,  or  \>ntr  ConSi-m.  2«i.'i  Vim  Hu 
reii  Si  .  Suit*'  ^ni».  Herndim  Va 
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Businesses  help 
with  college  costs 


[WORTH 
Sylvia  Porter 


Business  leaders  ere  in  high 
anxiety  snout  tne  qusury  of  eou- 
cuion  in  the  United  lutes  and 
the  difficulty  n  fining  tan  mm* 
agcre  and  wonctis  with  tne  stalls 
co  handle  complex  tasks.  Their 
womoo  aicresss  as  may  face  tuff* 
sr  wor*d  competition. 

The  reaponae  of  many  execu- 
tives is  to  become  more  oirecuy 
involved  in  the  eoucauon  pro- 
cess.  What  s  more,  they  are 
spending  money  at  bow  tne  sec- 
ondaiy  and  college  Mveta  to  bring 
about  change. 

This  is  happening  at  the  time 
the  federal  government,  the  chief 
source  cf  studsr^  Snanoai  aid.  is 
tightening  up  on  its  Largess.  Lev* 
els  of  funding  for  post  secondary 
education  may  be  cut  by  Con- 
gress and  qualifying  regulations 
already  have  been  stiffened. 

Whatever  cnangea  are  made 
this  year  or  next  in  government 
funaing  of  stvrani  aid.  it  is  unlike- 
ly tnat  any  wonny  ana  amoiuous 
stuaent  will  be  oemed  funaing. 
That  a  because  private-sector  aid 
programs  are  crowing. 

Dnt  mnovauvs  prtvete-sector 
ruoauve  is  tne  Conoem  program 
of  the  U  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Designee  to  provide  iow* 
interest  loans  witn  long-term  re- 
payment piana.  it  sodrsssss  the 
neeo  of  the  vast  msjomy  of  Amcr* 
i  can  families  wno  oo  not  quaufy 
for  federal  toana  or  pants. 

■  Obtaining  quest'  •oucaoon  at 
affordable  coat  iaas  ..wen  a  oust* 
ness  concern  a*  a  family  con* 
cem.  says  rt  Bruce  Joaten  wttn 
ine  U.S.  Chamoer  of  Commerce. 

This  moron.  Concern  oegma  its 
'Jura  year  as  a  naaonai  program. 
More  tnan  1 0.600  compamea 
participate,  inciuoing  approxi- 
mately 100  major  corpormuons 
aucn  as  aT4T.  Wsrnet-Lsmoeit. 
Chrysler  Corp..  Aeaosr  a  Digest, 
Johnson  *  Johnson.  Aetna  Insur* 


anceano  Xerox. 

Companies  tnat  offer  ConSem 
loans  to  tnetr  tmpwyeee  incur  no  j 
aaminietrativc  burdens.  They 
simpiy  oistnbute  ConSem  liters- 
cure  to  employees,  then  step  out 
of  the  picture. 

Applications  are  made  directly 
to  Concern.  Loan  requests  are 
not  limited  to  covering  tuition  and 
may  cover  other  college  ex* 
penaes*  such  u  room  and  board, 
trmnaportaoon  and  lab  fees. 

Loan  amount  eligibility  is  de- 
termined by  a  credit  check  on  we 
applicant  or  cosigner  by  Con- 
Sern.  These  loans  do  not  require  a  ] 
family  means  test  1 

Loan  terms  are  highly  attrac-  i 
ave  compered  to  other  unsecureo  i 
notes.  Loan  amounts  range  from  t 
51.500  to  1*9,000  per  year  wun  i 
i  maximum  of  3  100,000  per  so- 
pucant  over  a  four-year  penoa. 
The  interest  rate  m  variable. 

The  pay-back  period  is  15 
years,  payable  in  part  or  m  full  at  : 
my  tune  without  penalty.  Whilt  a  . 
sniotnt  la  in  scnooi,  payment  of  I 
tne  pnnapoi  may  oe  deferreo.  but  . 
interest  payments  mun  be  msos. 

LoensppbosoomceAoemsoe  I 
my  ome  ounng  tne  year.  Student  { 
boimwais  who  meats  the  requireo  I 
payments  on  ome  nave  tne  aooeo  : 
benefit  of  establishing  a  creoat  I 
history. 

For  a  stalls  about  tne  program, 
caii  (800)  S06VLOAN.  


Cnitmmm  Sytna  Porur  re* 
ports  on  pmrnmifinamem  euery 
rWsoay  and  Ttatrsoov  on  cm 
ftitiOTsss  popes. 
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Dallas  Tunas  Htntt 


Large,  small  companies  can  offer 
college-loan  program  as  benefit 


NEW  YORK -Km  tin  tits 
for  finsinf  coiltfo  monty 
:r.u  evtfv  company,  :arft  ana 
-mill.  «utnt  '.9  cofUtOOK  Civ* 
.  our  ibww  accost  10  tut  cot- 
.tsjs  toon  pro- 
cailtd 
It's  • 


grtm  < 
ConScrn. 


tilt  that  htrpa 
famtucs  pay  for 
-vT^r  craMrtns 


BRYANT 
QUINN 


fnjjc  Conaom  cot 

J«nt  ita  start  in  tnt 

Vtimnfion. 
D.CL.  amum 
ytara  mo.  tntn 
-nut  a  atal 
vim  Lit  cnamaar  of  cotnmtrct 
cut  r'totvanr.  ?j  oiftr  cut  Mans, 
i  comoanv  nis  it  pan  tno  cnam- 
aar ana  :»v  Condom  a  cow 
-nam.  7>.ai  raarft  mm  train 
525  i  ytar  tor  rtrms  w«n  10  or 
:*«wff  t  mow  wot,  up  to  113,000 
for  :':rms  witn  Dtyrotis  of  45.000 
*na  uo. 

-a  far  u  actual  wont  it  eon- 

:emta  ir.a  wtiiy  aotsn  c  lift 

i  :>r.itr  —  "o  uitmurv  to  dtuil 
~o  -aium  ct  lopucouons.  no 
:an  croctaznt.  r.o  ruooftsoiiitv 
sr  ?e;auiu,  CuvStm  oooo  tvtrv- 
-:nf.  .rout  i.340  firms  ravt 
.r.to  c.rcaov  tno  ntw  mtmcm 
.re  csurrs  :r. 

•vw  i— •  vt  nunc  tnt  loan 
:j  a  recnur.j  'ow  to  attract  ana 
•:tto  ;ooo  tmoiavtcc.  .-.i  ;r.t 
3; tut r  s:utntast  Community 
Koiotui  -  *tsninfton.  3.C.. 
?moiovtti  eta  <tt  a  Coiuitrn 
oan  tor  tr.tvr  mnnonf.  tntn  Day 


it  off  wnn  the  hoopttsi's  tuition- 
^timouftmorji  procYam* 

Sponsors  otiMf  tnan  tno  chanv 
car  or  commtroi  can  cut  thaar 
:wn.  mojtao  ooaio  with  Con* 
Sam.  Prtnet  Gtstfos  County  m 
Marytano,  for  txamptt.  mofeat 
:fia  toan  avaalaoio  to  tvery  ttu- 
atm  intntcounqr. 

t^t^Jy^ConSafti  works  u 

797  54).  an  amptnyao  nn  tn- 
pty  for  a  loan  for  tut  dtptnotnet 
or  nimittf.  Tht  loan  is  unit* 
curt*.  »  no  ont  hat  to  put  up 
couatam  Bui  it  ts  sjiiNad  oruy 
:o  crMit-wortny  bono  wan  (or 
somtont  wtto  can  ctt  &  exoott* 
"oruiy  consjnon. 

Tht  Mao  coa  cover  nil  tduca* 
•:on  costs  —  not  oruy  tutuon. 
■oom  ana  Doom  but  boons,  fata, 
ramoutara.  tvtn  tnnsoattoaon 
:a  ana  from  tno  scnoaL  Youto 
aiiowta  to  borrow  anywhere 
from  it-MO  to  S2&J0OO  t-  yaar. 
vi  tn  a  maximum  cumuiauvt 
oan  of  $100,000.  When  you  cat 
-..it  toan.  you  osy  3  J  paceant  of 
'..no  nrnraato  aa  an  upfront  fat. 
K  S&OOft  loan  woum  cost  $171 
♦tvmt,  you  £4423  to  soma  on 
roUtce. 

ituotna  novo  to  autna  scnoot 
it  itast  can  time,  at  an  accrton- 
-3.  -tcrtt-tranuRt  msuiution. 
-".vat*  tttmtmsrv  ana  sccona- 
•rv  •cneoa  auauiV.  £o  oo  voca- 


tont  as  yourt  in  coiiofa, 
.  iu  can  eay  oruy  tno  imamst  on 
■-*.a  toan.  Aftor  mat.  you  rooty 
™tr  u  muon  aa  ifl  ytom  Con- 


Som  a  founotr.  int  Rtv.  John 
WhtJoiL  oi  fan  uus  ud  for  ctttvtf 
;nt  most  from  tnt  pro  tram: 
'Sorrow  your  annual  luiuon  in 
/tort  onow  two  and  tnnm  in  ytar 
t  our.  Dotiajtj  tnoutjn  to  rooty  tnt 
first  tnroo  want."  That  sum  tno 
:  9-ytar  etodt  ucktnf  n  ytar  four 
—  tffocuvtiy  gtvtng  yto  an  i*» 
ytmr  loon. 

Paroms  of  stuaonta  u  stcond- 
axy  ana  outor  tcneoai  novo  uv 
start  rvptytius  umui  pniwal  .i^iu 
away;  :nty  cant  dafar  it  unoi 
crvdunuoa 

Tht  loan's  vananlt  iniortot 
^att  enontas  a  vary  mondt  in  Uno 
Coraom  a  cost  of  raitintj 
funos.  Rlsjht  now.  ituooma  art 
paymf  il.U  ptrctm  —  for  a 
morality  paymont  of  tSMM  on  s 
S3.000.  .i  ytar  toan.  Saejc  in 
rtbruary,  Ltav  wort  oayoiaj  a  2t 
pajreofst,  or  H17M  a  rnontn. 

Thsaw  v  no  coo  on  tno 
rato,  so  you  rt  not  o 
asjunss  a  rssjmc  mflaoon.  Sm 
sonnf,  ConStrn  txostti  to  oiftr 
a  tlxtaHBtyrntnc  loan  wnoso  mmt 
ran  oo  iortfsr  or  tnortar.  oaotra> 
.no  on  now  mttratt  mas  cnantt, 

£von  if  your  cornoany  ooaan  t 
3t'far  tr.t  orosjrom.  you  can  dot- 
•:w  irom  ConStrn  loans  tor  naif 
i  come  -:antr  '"sn  ;nt  ratt 
:r.anrto  t.h.rouan  tr.t  cnamotr  er 
rommtrrt.  Loan  nmra  art  towor. 
*no  rtooymtnt  :s  ovtr  :usx  i2 
«Mrm.  T..  ...iormasson.  txm  :z 
Conaorn  at  1TT8  Maasacnuaiiu 
.-.vt.  N.W..  £uito  iCO.  '•Vaanuuj- 
■on,  D.C  ::o3C  ■ 
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^tati  .aivanuv  :r.ir|ffO 
S6.1?t,  i  fflvut  inflQtuuon. 
lotrtaimauiv  S13.69*  5v 
tOO*.  a  oai  aaMM  wul  hi 
>QU  QtOI  m.419  im  a  WV 
vaaa  oa».  OfctOt.  what  i  i 
pamc  taaal 

CW*a»caMpajaaja)paflBav 

;o  wmi  awtaam  naa. 
U  yog  <*m  a  up*  vaara  ■ 

§  awZVaVnMMO  l 

l«  vara  Sl.000  by  rav  • 

>  *ar.  I^v  (mm  cor-  - 

faaatw      mutuopai  s 
bOttf  fflM  I  Mur, 

UA  S*nn  Inn  «S«w  > 


F||Mm#aJ|Mf 

High  tuition  doesn't  have  to 
keep  them  out  of  school 


Wttftotr  w  «of«a  :ot- 
lata  lu,w0* '  ***  010,1 
:irtna  utmew.  The  onct  oi 
vener  eoucstion  u  ikvtocku* 
-f,  ..n  .999-^0.  ivcntc 


tE)  pfovioe  tu-frea  aaramf  • 
*ntn  uuo  to  pit  col  k  at  w- 

'.im!  TVcv  rt  ivtiiaMo  from 
?irtai  m  vmoui  otnomina- 
:oni  iaq  rrurun  io  full  vuue 


i  iZ  vta»--w«  tntm  lorw 
s  :0  for  miainaum^^^^ 

fcr  rM>  nia-frM 
sotta  met  maaMrty  it  om  it 
0  vwi,  ftoaMaw  «ta«  «y  a 
mbabt  man 

ill  to  10  w 


If  vow  cajtd  it  •  Mtia>fcwooi 
icitior  ant  you  «ra  no  motay 
wtuoa.iMrtanami  wavaio 
nnanet-  icftoouM-  Aimoat  iaif 
of  ail  <oUan  acuoaata  amftft 
for  Miotic  ar  tcrna  aiamatna. 

Govarfimtm  ant  orivatt 
pint  aowtcatrata  an  avaiiaMt 
TOiajji  lutt-acnooi  ano  uiw 
.crauv  lamiaatoM  oifleaa. 
Many  pianawawi  low  m 
nantlM  otrv.^tv  ov  mmi.  Fi 
lancui  Oiaa*  at  ctnaaatr. 
PtM  GfMtj  AalmmwaafM  at 
naaa  lam.  (Mat  trtnaa  fuift 
fromSlMieSSJW. 

O^aia^rtMMWOOK 
Minonoaa  and  iwotno  witfi 
unoua  rtnaneial  mm  can  ap- 
ply for  1200  (O  $2,000  crania. 
SufTort  LaaM  8 an"  atmin- 
star  loam  uo  <o  S2.623  a  year 


for  rraanmtt  and  *xn 
laacaafou  ruin  ai 
for  utfarciaaarraa.  ftn 
it  aifM  ocrctiu  bat 


5io  stutaaia  tin 
U.300  iwv  r*o  vc 
payaaM  lac  nvt  1 
oil  aoa 


tfLfl 
MM  Matt  <j#  ajj  at  S 

oatat  at  t  itor^4ant 
BUI  Mi  Mi  J.U  p* 

it  12 
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A  Loan  Program 
For  College  Costs 


ConSern.  a  prtvat+ee 
educaaonHoan  progr 
is  niling  an  xmporvrr 
need  not  met  by  most 
government  program 


A i  the  eeere  et  the  mom  t  cot 
WfM  MM  univcniue*  IWinf  i 
MM  iMi  f U»  pftltMB  Of  1 
•nay  radcata  tit  Anoint  tnt  > 
taak  tf  ftMMMf  a  younnter  •  wtkie  > 
tdoMOM  Mwe  oifteuit  thu  ovtr. 

Col  It  ft  oapeaeea  contraet  to  nit  > 
faaiar  iam  the  com  of  Uwif .  Chtrt n 
11  puoHt  m4  prrrete  eoikt  M  inn  year  • 
mtrottm  to  mcrtaaa  an  avtrttt 
loout  b  percent  oror  tut  ytar.  iivi  ut 
AmoncM  Couftexi  on  Education. 

At  Uio  um  txmt.  outuwta  >*  tmona* 
iitinc  uit  impactanM  of  a  stttirtou- 
acta  won  toroo.  In  fact  rr.anv  oua» 
tiMt  in  eafffry  lootinr  :or  *ivi  to 
■  tio  nnMM  tM  mm  of  hirntr  mum* 
on  tor  worton  IM  tftttf  tamn*«. 

:nt  tuosaanrai  inmtxvt  i*  int  on* 
%tt-*teior  toaa  profram  hum  Con* 
Strn.  <VHhln  tht  peat  y tar  »t  nu  oteun 
illinc  m  important  noM  tnai  .1  not 
some  rim  by  nMOt  tovtntmtnt  -man* 
ciai*ato  proframa.  wmcn  ctttn  irt 
lTtutttf  ear?  to  ftmititt  witn  vtrv  nnv 

UM  ftMMai  MttWCM. 

i'Mvm  mmmJ  yean  aeo  m  *'un> 
-ifton  u  a  iocai  projoet.  Lcnatm  now 
1  avaitUM  nMMBWMt.  I'notr  1  rtetnt 
Effort  st  tne  MS.  Chamotr  Zim* 
ntrrt  a  tzuM  tht  orofrim  '.a  :r.« 
suautat  commoortT,  anv  eomoanv  can 
sanmoeto  >n  ifte  profram  wroutn 
-ntrnatraam  m  tM  U.S.  ChamMr. 

Tht  |HM  of  tht  orotftm  iu 
Sttft  trjMMM  vumot  tht  oanntnam 
*vun  wt  U.S.  Chajnetr.'  •  ivi  Con- 
Strn  t  ftaaeer  an*  prttmnL  tnt  fttv. 
Joha  P.  Wbeien.  Thact  wort  ttwtr  cnaa 

600 IMM  MB***  MM  Ml  M  RttttM  « 

19CT.  bM  CMtoi  mmo  to 


Craanattan  olaaM  iiMieiWhr^r 

to  yana*  man*  aMtfeo/o  «r*a#* 

Concern. 

IS.000  loana  worth  S100  million  thit 
vtar.  Loana  could  men  SISO  million 
ntxt  ytar  and  S2D0  miWon  m  1190. 

By  fall  throaf  ft  their  eompeawe  par 
troauoa  tn  ConStm.  ntarty  ona  million 
imowytM  and  thtir  femrota  w»l  be  tu< 
pott  to  apply  for  loana.  wyo  Morna 
Conway.  ConStrna  ttaior  vice  prta* 
atnt  for  maraacmc . 

Tht  profram  it  fiat  otMminf  an 
mooraat  tmotoyaa  oarnnt  ana  a  vtrv 
itforoaata  ona. '  ^Vhaitn  uvi-  ,Vith 
Coa&arn,  an  tmpiaytr  can  partieroau  . 
for  u  utUe  aa  OS  a  ytar.  oaaaa  on  uit  . 
nomotr  of  tmPMyaaa. 

DtaifMa  bv  a  coaaamm  of  umvtr 
it  dm*  oacaaa  by  major  haaaoai  mautu- 
doaa  ana  tueiimaiM  by  a  nonoront 
3rffaaiaauon«  Connoni  masta  toana  ■ 
Avaaiablt  for  a  wtfa  raaft  of  Mueaoon-  ■ 
rttatte  txpaaaaa.  inciuOtflf  tuiwon. 
rrjom,  ooaro.  booaa  ana  comwurt. 

rhtta  it  no  famiiinncomt  uac  And 
TonStrn  1  loan  umttt  art  nif ntr  tnan 
.^oat  tor  otntr  toaMUon-toan  or> 
zraaM.  L'noar  Connarn,  a  oorrowar  can 
rtMtM  oo  to  421000  mm  year,  ano  up  • 
•.o  4100.000  aitoftUMT.  Tht  oorrowor  1 
ha  taxt  up  m  IS  yean  u  repay* 

Tha«MraMraMa«CoantraManaii  1 
v.ta  to  the  comma  ratal  paper  raw.  . 
«mc*  «  vamMe  ana  hnteriMiry  far  1 
io«MtiientnapTMMraM.theawaaa  1 
Me— i  mm  aarMf  19v(  1 
^■ttHMWrejeii  1 


„  tM  af  3i  ptrc 

 ^„eaia]efe»ita. 

Eo^eryw  Mrwepaoaa  urotv 
tnbanat  erfereMttM  to  employ  t 
maiatiMMf  aeMbaribrp  in  th 
Chuaber.  Aa  impiayir  m  not  n 
to  hanaw  appioittiM.  proem 
fpamataa  laaaa,  aaaaae  Eabdto 

InTht  tmptfTM  mMt  pay  145  tr 
for  a  toaa.  The  atuoeat  mtttt  ot 
«d  or  tnratled  at  lout  naif  : 
courtM  taaaatf  to  a  dtarM  or 
•no.  ."nuet  mautam  Mtief aetor 
3tm«  orofTtat  ano  hare  fooo  c: 
-avt  a  eoaaraer  with  cooo  crtoit 
:f  in  omateyoa  rtettvM  1  si- 
oan  ano  laur  imvm  int  comoaj 
oan  nmtt  »  ttfen  rm  cnou 
oomwar  no  wafer  may  m  coo 
*nu\  a  paiDflMMf  to  meaty. 

'.nttrMt  Mymaao  btfm  30  di 
ur  tnt  ma  mom  Km  Pom  dtao 
Tht  sorrow  may  oaf ar  rneyn- 
mt  onaopai  for  up  to  four  ytan 
:nt  itaaaat  n  a  aeaeai  A  ConSt; 
mav  m  rape*  at  any  tune  with 
paymMt  penaic?. 

;3  iMt.  CoaSara  expecm  to  0 
riaMtmem  to  the  tnooBf  :oi 
^Tim.  ThMt  inerooa  a  feto-ci 
opoea.  a  of  1  maaramt  oooon. 
ulju  uit  MMiinenu  ana  a  norr 
rj  opoan  Mat  wa«M  peewit  tax 
ibiUCT  o<  1 — —  


«*or  mora  HMwiiwaiien.  catl  • 
or  wrrtt  M  U.S.  Ck*m*e 
Strn*  Lmm  fa  NmMmfn.  jr 
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700ComomwmSlgnUoinF$bnmiY 


PHI  womdUttnd 
Tax  Cxtmptton 
For  Education  Jd  ; 


F/mrs  See  Consent's  Benefits 

■  Will  -  -  - 
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USA  IUDAY  MONDAY.  .JUNfc  1  13A 


MQUWY 


lei  PAYING  FOR  COLLEGE 

P.  *Uk4  €1. 


v  pnesf .  w  preshlcuf 

'OtlHetl  HI  Itffti  t>y 

is  and  film  ulioir 
lohWp  /toantr  high 

|  rfn>  Catholic  I  fin 
v  in  Wi^hOiiinn. 
WmjIcii  is  ■  ihffrfo 
Mr  eidhuf  and  ii  oc 

i  iht  vVaihtnglon 

ii  roMimirniK  llf 
(Mieued  by  USA 
i  Par  frfaVi-rniay 


Idle-class  students 
!  financial  help,  too 


ERIC 


•DAY:  Yea're  giving 
aaa  la  ■Mil  elm 
paeutedframhhth 
■  saaarta  l«Nr»l  of 
r  Why? 

N  The  pjolikni 
tend  college  you  vf 

Ike  rqulvitenl  of  b 
•very  year,  tnt  finir 
tow  Itutl't » in  utile 
i*dy  way  I «  an  ihhik 

M  H  t'  ai  nmrttirr 

WAY;  •**  gavem 
yams  if  n  help 


WHAI LN  I  he  ledeia)  gov 
ernmcnt  puts  hi  a  W  of  money 
every  year,  but  rajkaify  H 
tngi hes  the  Uvea  of  only  about 
ntfiHonoftheUVi  million 
nudents  In  rollege  And  by  the 
Hint  you  eel  lo  hive  m  locume 
In  lite  range  of  |M  100  of 
almve.  yiHir  eli0lilrlry  for  Ihe 
ledernl  |MO|inrm  betjia  to  de 
cieavt  Hot  H's  nutttteclass 
Amerfra  that  -  even  though 
they  mike  more  money  mi* 
ihenerdy  -  r^y  new  some 
access  for  funding  And  that 
was  mil  nvnltoWe 


USA  TODAY;  ail  they  get 
luans  tram  banks? 

WHAI  F.N  Dinks  will  lend  i» 
ihi'ki  twst  customers  on  in  un 
my  Hint  pinmuwory  note  im  ■ 
poind  »i|  mire  yrais  l;m 
Suine  ill  IliV  IIHIH!  MdvClilUie 
inmr  hanks  live  yen* 
I  hey  II  lend  up  n>  abuut  tt.OOU 
a  you  with  in  immediate  piy 
b-nh  necessary  The  Inlered 
me*  nverag*  across  Ihe  conn 
try  is  about  If  5%  lo  17%  on 
1lu*e  promissory  note  loans 
That  iale  b  loo  high  H»« 
ivrins  are  ion  *Ihii1  tw  people 
in  Immi  nw  tor  hlghei  education 

lis  A  10DAY;  llivi  dies 
yuar  atae/ana  waifct 

WltAlfN  The  Interest  rales 
ire  as  tow  as  we  can  get  them 
We  re  ■  nun-nr  oil  corporation 
■nd  tlterefore  doni  hive  lo 
men  Ihe  Inanctal  piojeciiuns 
Hill  <i  h*  proll  torpnranon 

WDM  Id 

USA  IIIDAY:  Haw  much 
di  tnand  Ii  there  lie  faaasf 

WHAI  EN  Our  average  loan 
sue  rs  ahout  K.MO  We  suited 
about  i  year  ago  And  we've 
now  nude  about  l?0  million 
worth  ol  loans  And  we're  get 
ting  requests  for  applications  at 
the  rote  til  500  •  day  The  nerd 
is  absolutely  enormous 
There's  ■  need  every  year  lor 
aboni  |*6  billion  And  this  is  in 
lh.il  rnlddleclass  group 

USA  1IIIIAV:  tit  billion? 

wll  At  I  N  loilinn.  ifrv 
unhii  tmvcl,  l>ooka,  eic  Ihe 
average  budget  of  the  average 
pervxt  going  to  school  across* 
Ihe  country  is  about  $1,000  a 
year  We've  got  7  million  of 
them  *»H'S!t  huge  need 


USA  TODAY:  CaaVl  ea|- 
leget  4a  aaace*  Hartard  aad 
Gtargeiawa  aravldt  ill* 
eatttt  at  taelr  regalar  la- 
hka.  Caa*!  any  araaal  aliac- 
lure  Its  Ihtitgei  w»  that  eairfd 
hsapea? 

WIIAII  N  Mul  williiMil  .1 
ni.iku  Ini'ieiiw  In  iiiHinn 

USA  TODAY:  What  da  you 
ihlafc  al  efftrta  aarh  u  thaw 
In  where  a  aaahieas 

guaruieet  a  student  gradaat* 
lag  Iram  laslaa  public 
Mhuttls  II  will  Ini  eaaagk 
maoey  la  irai  lhal  studeat  la 
any  caltege  lhal  er<  eats  klm? 

WHAI  EN  li  s  »  wmiderlul 
ihinglodo  InktM  ihnl  It'snev 
er  going  lo  touch  12 'A  mllUnn 
peitple  t  oogrr»  irtilty  has  to 
do  something  oIhmii  mhhitc- 
rl.w  Ainerhi 

USA  TODAY:  Are  you  uy 
tig  gevemmcat  shenld  sua«t 
dlte  everyanc'a  educatlM? 

WttAtr.N  t  llutik 
who  »an  pay  IIm-Ii  own  way. 
outfit  lo  pay  ih^lr  own  wny 
That's  my  philosophy  nut 
when  yiMi  know  you  neoil  an 
eilucaieil  woik  hm  r.  and  you 
know  must  of  lhal  udiir jtrd 
work  force  b  r^<'K  1°  cnfnC 
hoin  middle  Aineitrn.  and  you 
don't  do  anything  to  get  them 
educated,  their  s  mini  thing 
wrong  with  ihnl 

(ISA  TODAY:  Hui  thai 
Uiatdd  thet>ngrev^do? 

WHAI  I  N  liny  dun i  m.ivc 
luduniurh  I  hey  CihiiU  n-diire 
ihe  rates  dianuitrally  II  Ihey 
would  permit  cnrporottiins  tike 
thb  one  to  use  tas  exempt  I 
nancing  insiend  ol  'nualile  I 
nnnrlng  Thnl  nml  mikhig  mu 


dent  loan  Interest  deductible 
could  drive  mtereM  rates  on 
IMS  thing  down  at  li'.ist  t»er 
rentage  prints 

USA  TODAY:  Maw  dvea 
turweane  aptdy  lw  a  Ua* 
Ii  am  yauf 

WIIAl  I  N  llii-ic  me  iwu 
ways  that  we  do  that  One  ol 
them  to  through  a  contract  tint 
we  have  with  it*  u  S  Chamber 
ol  tlommeice.  Any  corpnratloa 
that's  a  member  of  the  Cham 
ber  can  partktpule  Ht  our  pto- 
grum  Any  ol  their  employees 
a|ipty  through  tl«  c«anpany  lor 
iair  ham  Now  we  have  more 
thnn  l  aao  compaotes  sktned 
op  for  the  ivogram  alt  across 
ihe  country  It  s  bastratty  a  way 
ollerUnf  their  employees  luve 
arret  lo  a  loan  nrnmm  whh 
out  any  hassle  on  ihe  part  ol 
trie  company  Youcnnborruw 
up  in  129.001  a  yem  m  up  lo  a 
Sino  vOf  total  over  a  lour  yetir 
period  1h*  latere*!  rale  on  lib 
whatever  rommornal  rviper  iv 
plus  H't.  lor  a  I  ft  year  loon 

USA  TODAY:  What  abeut 
aceate  wHk  at  caaaecttaa  ta 
fharaber  eaaipaalesf 

WIIAl  EN  We've  hail  a  hit 
ul  requests  for  appm  atlons  lor 
peopk  who  doni  belong  to  US 
Chamber  companies  lhal 
costs  us  mote  to  do  end  so  lhal 
protsam  bbaskally  a  12  year, 
pay-bark  prnayam  They  can 
bonow  up  loftS  000a  yeai  lor 
atotatnllMinO  Andlhelnier 
(M  lale  141  hhriiiMiiirin.it  pa 
pri  phn  4  1% 

USA  TODAY:  l>o  yau  try  la 
deierrahae  aeedf 

WtlALEN  No.  wr  ihiii'l  liMik 
i>t  iH^ed  at  art 
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.{Priest  Wlto  Delists  in  WuriintrandDiwinz 
Tackles  Financial  .Vmu  of  Students  and  Gileses 
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J  S  Services  Unvetis 
Caoitai  F;nanang 
~coi  fc:  maner  Ec 

.Taoiiai  Access  Trust,  a  ioan 
irzm  aeiifneo  to  nelO  coiietes  ana 
.mversiuesnnance  nceoeo  reno\a- 
oni  ano  -cw  construction,  "as 
:«en  eitaousneo  ov  Lni  versus 
SuDOon  Ssrvtces  tU  S  Servicesi. 
r.c  nonoroni  corporation  mil  iasi 
-ear  ereateo  ConSem  to  oner  mu- 
:ation  toans  to  mtodle-income  stu- 
dents. 

u  

(The  Trust)  is  more  cost- 
effective  than  any 
source  of  borrowing  we 
know,  except  tax- 
exempt  financing!  and 
is  always  more 
convenient  and  flexible. 

 w 

!n  me  next  hvc  vears.  more  ifcan 
"5  percent  01  the  nation  s  coiietes 
:na  .nuersmci  wui  be  seexinc 
.aoitai  'or  -cw  ouiidtnts  ano  -rs< 

orations,  saia  L"  S  Services  Presi- 
;e.nt  ratner  :onn  P  Whaien  a:  : 

^asniniton.  3.C.  cress  comererc? 

:  announce i.tc crotram. 

*<in  -ew  caos  on  lax-exemst 
Torrowinf.  some  institutions  ma\ 
*no  caonai  scarce  wnen  tnev  want 

3  cettn  :nese  orojects.  Whaicn 

aio.  To  nil  in  mat  voia.  ;ne  Trust 
*ui  oroviae  loans  ransini  irom  re;- 
iiiveiv  small  amounts  io  "uowarcs 
.i  5  ICO  minion. '  he  saia.  wtin  tow 
'lies  ana  rlexioie  terms.  v 
because  -.nanctmj  is  orien 

:mea  :r.rouen  commercial  .cans, 
■onos.  -oies.  iasei.  govenimer:: 
.oDroonau6>$.  *na  oiner  «jcn 

ources.  tr.e  us'uu  loaji  process  can 
:e  ienttnv  ana  consume  manv  aa- 
-unmraiivc  -.oun,  Whs:cn  saia. 
Because  it  is  a  inaijaan  protram. 
iowever..:ss  Trust  wfil  man  loans 
3ista  on  a  undo  loan  oocumem 
and  should  be  sett  to  mute  a  com- 
rcttastm  is  45  days,  o*  said. 

I A   /    A  NH  IQSS 


"j  cuauit  -stiiuuons  neefl  oniv 
'*m\  :.-.at  \?.t\  -.avc  tooo  cresn. 
^aicn  sa»a. 

"tc  "rum  s  more  csn-erfec* 

•  e  :.-.an  an\  source  ct  corrowmt 
•exnow  except  tax<xemPt  nnanc- 
ar.a  n  ai*a\»  more  convenient 
.so  ileuoie.  "e  saia. 

"he  Trust  is  tunaea  ov  tne  sate  oi 
.  S  Services  Commercial  Paoer 
'•otes.  *nicn  are  packed  bv  a  tetter 
:i  creoti  irom  me  Fuji  Bans,  a 
-AA-raiea  monev  morsei  pans, 
ina  arc  unoerwmten  oy  Shearson 
Lehman  Hutton.  Inc. 

Of  Sheanon  Lehman's  involve- 
■neni  in  the  Trust.  Whalen  said.  "It 
s  a  ven-  unusual  wav  tor  mem  to 
:o  food  ano  *eil  at  the  same  time 
3ui  tnev  re  coma  more  lood 

r.an  weil." 
iVhaien  saia  ne  oenevet  that  the 

Trust  is  the  nut  non-pront  orsjani- 
zauon  to  enter  the  $300  bill'on 
rommercial  paper  market,  an^  is 
.enain  u  is  me  nrst  to  enter  the 
•naricet  for  surely  philanthroDic 
•easons.  Because  the  Trust  entered 
ne  mantel  at  the  lowest  market 
-ate.  interest  rates  on  the  loans 
:rov>aes  are.  on  the  averase.  °sis> 
Micanih  !o*er  man  tne  pnme 
■ate.  iccoraine  to  whaien. 

^  coilese  «nn  |ooo  creoit  cor- 
■jwint  550  million  tor  mree  vein 
:uia  ust  as  mucn  as  $150,000  io 
?  -50.000       joint  :.nrou|n  .-.e 
"-jsi  insteao  oi  oorrowme  at  ir.e 
rrime  rate.  Whaien  saia. 
ror  more  mtormatton.  contact 
aseon  Pvm  or  Moras  Conwav  at 
Taoiiai  Access  Trust.  i"17  Massa- 
r.uietts  Ave..  si  W.  Wimineion. 
1:036.   ejeonone  -02-:j4. 
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Mnre  ntfMlv  Ktwuw  no* 
trvti  crtuii  <or  ouinM  on 
•m  atw.  wmen  rrnmrcti  - 
wo»wtt«  roio  mow  wim 
jmn  i  mvfiimtni  run«- 
in,  Shti/W  Unmin  nut- 
oninP  Ortiti  Bummm.  «i 


i  rut'  >  »n<i  .**  mroofl 
A  nit  nut  hiki,«iim.imiiUO" 
-?<mn  in.mco  mi otiuitv 
.viimiui  uuuiwn  Coahw  »» 
«tn  on  mo  wiv  tnwara  m 
com  oi  r««nnn«  utui  *o  ■ 
ttiil-lotiv  63  noroont  oi  cw 
(4i  vtnui     oorcfnt  «  «h« 


.  no  til  JWH 

Mihc  wiitvumv.  wviAr-  * 
cotr.  int  unonnt  ii  *  cioir  i 
»iHn»iih«ieompw«io4viM  j 
iowoiviacndtctniiiuf  wtctt  t 
>n  ihttt  mnoui  nmti.  - 
Coiiui  i  oiviot no  vittd  ii  t 
nniv  tnoui  I  ptrwil—  ou»  • 


,  miiivimiienmoft" 
,igrv  ni»n  loilim  »ui 
sou  ro  joint  to  %ivt 
CUII. 1  u  ArtMKt  »* 

mo  ism  *•*  so*  ™ 

io  inmnifioni  ina  mn 
till  mivors. 
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COMMIRCIAL  PAPiR  1 0I 

Cntverstrv  Support  Services  helps  colleges 
and  universities  tap  the  best  short-term  ram  around. 
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Coattownwoukih* 
10  p*y  *  comftMraai 
Ht  *im  mv>  »nf  eomr 
ptpf  r  pro|rtm  i«  ■ 
««v  to  mimto  no 
Aiinout  dipp»nt 
Ceoftrtown  i  tnonwi 
Whalrii.  -»  HiWM«r 
dcMii  «ii  CiihutH,  Cm 
,tf  \mtrico.  »«i  up  L 
Minn«  Hi  fi»uiHt 
41111  UiKivull-  WHjU- 
\Uvrt     ^n  iiniiiiiitf" 
f,,r  S  V)  liilliim 
MrlKlH«»4^^«l«^«,**■,'M,, 
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PMMARK  DOU  AN  LBO  WITHOUT  THI L  OR  TMi  B 

Bob  Stewart  s  atvenmeanon  auhit  m^orr. 
Sow  tie  's  come  up  with  a  novel  way  out  of  it. 

natural  US  i  "MMOftlv.  Inlhoeom 

^jioumw  thorn  uomtn»n  .  ^mftvtr  unco  *•  i<««  *vor    Itwmi.  ,"1"rw*"-  avuiioii  •  90pow«MtnhoH.4 
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Wessons  on  College  Aid 

llth-hour  options  on  how  to  pay  tuition  hills 


By  Hub  Weiiialciu 

SUMMER  IS  NOT  TIIK  beat  tiro*  of  year  ftif 
anient*  of  4eN*ge  bound  offfcffifi|  MM  col 
fogo*  rteuire  that  hall  of  the  tuition  for  iKc 
MMl  year  b*  peed  betwren  Au|  II  and  31  While 
mm  parent*  have  totted  *w*y  money  lot  UMir  chil- 
dren a  college tuition,  •  tig mutant  number  are  not  lu 

WVal  do  vuu  iki  if  you'i  c  in  lti«  toiler  category?' Even 
m  the  I  I  lb  hour,  there  it  •option*  SUrt  by  contacting 
•  leer  •tentative  ol  ll*  cullega'a  financial  aid  ofltot  to 
**h  for  a  deferment,  h  lh«  *d*ce  from  lb*  hotiouoj 
||j»otui|Um  of  Sluo^iil  financial  Aid  Admiul Proton 

''N't  not  eWuoik  la  get  on  cilciiuon."  ears  Ellen 
MtHcr,  director  of  Hiwidoi  *to  at  II  trtwici  Ceftef*  in 
On— UK  "Many  permit  ere  ember  rawed  *beul 
KwMtog  around  for  money  *i  Iht  but  metiuu,  bui 
H't  ft  fcttt)  MUM  occurrono*  * 

Suit  by  PnW wl  lb*  fiwftuciol  aid  bnui  and  tend 
inf  loojn  to  th*C**atg*  fcholafthip  Some*  in  Prince- 
lorn.  N  J .  tn  JoUctJm  whether  you're  *lig iblt  for 
Uiadm  e**ttt*nce,  *******  Keith  Jtpoati,  Km  Yotk 
Uewvereky'*  Arector  ofrMondoJ  aid.  NH  u*ee  about 


eU  mmU  to  pi  now  the  panorworh*  bo  tnyo«  'to  k'o 
ontcieJtonot  thot  out  of  the  way  ieinM*o*i*ty.H  Jepee* 
oayo  Iboc  HooocmI  oM  front*  eJraeeS  bo«o  boo 
MwM  far  the  Am  otMUr.bm  thereat  otM  bat  u 


■nMp  amttotenc*  for  Ibo  I 

•  dftyftnMWtol  foomo  The  Now  foci  Higher  Educe 
tion  AMkUaoi  Aitthnrtty  hi  AEoflypfcittwSUgbfo' 
Leon  Program,  formerly  Um  Guaranteed  Staotoj 
l-oon  program.  QVpplcmcrtlal  t  iHM  for  itudcnU;  and 
IK*  I'wuttlV  Imm  for  Student*,  alao  celled  PI .1 13 


ih'leimme  ehgiliitily  baaed  on  need,  which  lake*  inU 
consideration  achoof  ceeta  end  family  income. 

Under  Iht  Sulfbrd  l«*n,  you  con  borrow  up  to 
$2,425  o  ytoi  during  •  riitdeot  a  frith  man  and  ieph*> 
•w«ytaraorid$4,000fbrliMr«oMinWt«oyomra  Pot 
graduate  student*.  Ibo  ceiling  ia  $7,900  o  yoor  Too 
InUmt  rata  it  6  pcrttnl,  poyoionU  Ufiu  »U  moniKs 
after  cwnpfaiion  of  ochool. 

For  lha  SuoptcmonUl  and  PLUS  proclaim,  under 
fiailuau  and  fraduato  atudinU  con  borrow  up  u 
$4,000  a  year  The  in  tat  oat  ret*  ia  baud  on  a  *borv 
Uvm  Trcosury  Bill  rale  ptua  3  25  percent***  point*, 
with  a  cap  of  12  percent  P*ym*nlbirr«»M  day*  afUf 
di»burt«m*nl 

The  Supplemental  end  PLUS  toon*  arc  elinoet  *den 
ittat,cicrpil!^lr>*lormerto**ualu4eitU,  tbobiUr 
io  parent*  You  can  >^  for  mora  the  neat  loon  eetb* 
um  lime,  uva  Sylvi*  W*kh,  •  *pobe*#ooi*n  for  lb* 
elau't  higlitr  fOucftiion  w*iilo*jc*  *fmey  Tb*  btot 
pott  about  *it  of  Iht  obovt  profrom*  k  |h*ir  mikfc 
turnaround  "Vou  con  got  toipit**!  in  *  few  *Vyt  and 
you'U  tti  the  <h*tb  m  about  two  wo*U."  Wekb  a**i 

•  Tuition  plan*.  Moot  tnflagai  offer  tb*k  own  bi- 
llion plena  NYU.  for  a&aoapU.  o/for*  two  plana  pro- 
vided by  the  PhU*i*fobi*  Nation*!  lo^Thoflrtt,* 
guor*nUwi  lukion  p*m\  I*n4i  eb«naaea  on  to  four 

rira*  tuition  at  tho *uereaet  bJttfan  level,  the  line! 
•  revolving  boo  of  credit  TV*  former  w  either  * 
eeoired  or  untotutod  Wen.  Tho  Internal  rote  on  the 
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Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Wilson,  welcome.  , 
Ms.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Kate  Wilson,  associate  bursar 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Prior  to  working  at 
MIT,  I  was  a  financial  aid  administrator  at  public  universities  in 
California  for  15  years.  I  am  currently  chair  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee for  the  Coalition  of  Higher  Education  Assistance  Organiza- 
tions, COHEAO.  My  comments  today  reflect  the  reauthorization 
perspectives  of  COHEAO.  .    .  ,. 

As  you  know,  the  Perkins  Loan  program  is  the  current  iteration 
of  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  program  originally  author- 
ized in  1958.  As  such,  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  federally-supported  stu- 
dent aid  programs  and,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  successful.  Per- 
kins Loans  are  90  percent  federally  funded  and  carry  an  interest 
rate  of  5  percent,  with  no  interest  accrual  during  in-school,  grace 
or  deferment  period.  The  loans  are  available  in  amounts  up  to 
$9^000  for  a  bachelor's  degree  and  up  to  $18,000  for  a  graduate  or 

PrNationallyf  ^proximately  83  percent  of  undergraduate,  depend- 
ent Perkins  Loan  borrowers  come  from  families  with  incomes  ot 
$30,000  or  below.  Approximately  25  percent  of  these  borrowers 
come  from  families  with  incomes  below  $18,000.  , 

Currently  over  3,000  institutions  participate  in  the  Perkins  Loan 
program,  awarding  over  800,000  loans  with  an  annual  dollar  value 
of  approximately  $800  million. 

Institutions  manage  these  loans  directly  and  may  involve  loan 
servicers  and  loan  collection  agencies  in  the  process. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  value  the  Perkins  Loan  program 
because  it  provides  unique  flexibility  in  providing  financial  aid 
policies  and  awards  which  best  meet  the  needs  of  students.  In  addi- 
tion the  program  provides  a  low-cost,  renewable  source  of  aid  since 
the  funds  awarded  include  borrower  repayments,  institutional  con- 
tributions, and  Federal  funds.  And  since  institutions  have  control 
over  the  collection  of  these  loans,  default  rates  are  lower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  Perkins  Loan  pro- 
gram at  MIT.  Students  are  admitted  to  MIT  based  on  their  excel- 
lence, with  no  consideration  of  their  family's  ability  to  contribute 
toward  the  expenses  of  their  education.  This  longstanding  tradition 
of  need-blind  admissions  means  that  MIT  guarantees  to  meet  the 
financial  need  of  all  eligible  students  through  loans,  grants  and 

^rFES^a  demonstrated  commitment  to  diversity  in  our  student 
population,  and  title  IV  programs-loans,  grants  and  work-sup- 
port that  diversity.  Recently,  President  Charles  Vest  stated,  A 
proud  part  of  MlTs  tradition  has  been  that  it  has  attracted  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  students  from  financially  modest  back- 
grounds, often  the  first  of  their  families  tp  attend  a  university. 

MIT's  undergraduate  population  includes  34  percent  women  and 
approximately  13  percent  underrepresented  minorities.  Fifty-seven 
percent  of  our  undergraduates  receive  financial  aid  and  this  year 
will  borrow  more  than  $9  million,  including  $3  million  in  Perkins 

^At  MIT  the  average  Perkins  Loan  for  1990-91  was  $1,300,  which 
is  equal  to  the  national  average.  Our  Perkins  Loan  default  rate  tor 
1990  was  1.18  percent. 
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Now  I  would  like  to  review  several  of  the  COHEAO  legislative 
recommendations. 

The  COHEAO  legislative  committee  developed  our  recommenda- 
tions through  a  year-long  process  which  involved  individuals  from 
public  and  private  institutions,  loan  servicers  and  collection  agen- 
cics* 

One,  expansion  of  the  Perkins  Loan  program.  To  provide  a  great- 
er number  of  loans  to  students,  we  recommend  that  certain  Per- 
kins Loan  funds  be  reallocated  to  institutions  rather  than  being  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  These  funds  include  defaulted  loans 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Education,  funds  recaptured  from 
closed  schools,  and  unclaimed  cancellation  reimbursements. 

Second,  simplification  of  deferments.  The  11  separate  deferment 
categories  for  a  Perkins  Loan  are  overly  complex.  We  recommend 
that  deferments  be  simplified  and  limited  to  two  types— in-school 
and  hardship. 

Third,  compromise.  COHEAO  recommends  that  institutions  be 
permitted  to  compromise  on  defaulted  Perkins  Loans,  a  practice 
which  is  currently  permitted  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program  and  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Fourth,  credit  bureau  reporting.  Perkins  Loan  regulations  re- 
quire borrowers  to  be  reported  to  credit  bureaus  when  a  loan  be- 
comes 120  days  past  due.  To  enhance  collection  efforts,  to  reduce 
defaults,  and  to  provide  all  creditors  with  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  a  borrower's  debt  level,  we  recommend  that  Perkins  Loans  be  re- 
ported to  credit  bureaus  at  the  time  the  loan  is  disbursed  to  the 
student.  , 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  that  continuation  of  the  Perkins  Loan 
program  is  essential.  The  importance  of  these  loans  to  students  at 
MIT  and  throughout  the  country  cannot  be  stated  too  strongly.  The 
program  is  a  valuable  resource  in  providing  educational  opportuni- 
ty. , 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  here 
today,  and  we  welcome  your  questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Wilson. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Wilson  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Wilson 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  Kate  Wilson,  Associate  Bursar  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Prior  to  working  at  MIT,  I  was  a  financial  aid  administrator  at 
public  universities  in  California  for  15  years.  I  am  currently  Chair  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  for  the  Coalition  of  Higher  Education  Assistance  Organizations 
(COHEAO).  My  comments  today  reflect  the  reauthorization  perspectives  of 
COHEAO.  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  about  the 
Perkins  Loan  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Perkins  Loan  program  is  the  current  iteration  of  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program  originally  authorized  in  1958.  As  such,  it  is  the 
oldest  of  the  federally  supported  student  aid  programs  and,  in  my  view,  one  of  the 
most  successful.  Perkins  Loans  are  90  percent  federally  funded  and  carry  an  inter- 
est rate  of  5  percent,  with  no  interest  accrual  during  in-school,  grace  or  deferment 
periods.  The  loans  are  available  in  amounts  up  to  $9,000  for  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
up  to  $18,000  for  a  graduate  or  profesoional  degree.  § 

Nationally  approximately  83  percent  of  undergraduate,  dependent  Perkins  Loan 
borrowers  come  from  families  with  incomes  of  $30,000  or  below.  Approximately  25 
percent  of  these  borrowers  come  from  families  with  incomes  below  $18,000. 
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The  national  Perkins  Loan  default  rate,  as  calculated  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, is  approximately  8.02  percent.  .  L  „  , .  T  «  -  a 
Currently,  over  3,000  institutions  participate  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  award- 
ing over  800,000  loans,  with  an  annual  dollar  value  of  approximately  $880  mil  ion. 
Institutions  manage  these  loans  directly  and  may  involve  loan  servicers  and  loan 
collection  agencies  in  the  process. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  value  the  Perkins  Loan  program  because  it  pro- 
vides unique  flexibility  in  creating  financial  aid  policies  and  awards  which  best 
meet  the  needB  of  students.  In  addition,  the  program  provides  a  low-cost,  renewable 
source  of  aid  since  the  funds  awarded  include  borrower  repayments,  institutional 
contributions,  and  Federal  funds.  And,  since  institutions  have  control  over  the  col- 
lection of  these  loans,  default  rates  are  lower.  mit  g*„ 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  Perkins  Loan  program  at  MIT.  Stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  MIT  based  on  their  excellence  with  no  consideration  of  their 
family's  ability  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  their  education.  This  long 
standing  tradition  of  need-blind  admissions  means  that  MIT  guarantees  to  meet  the 
financial  need  of  all  eligible  students  through  loans,  grants  and  employment. 

MIT  has  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  diversity  in  our  student  population,  and 
title  IV  programs  (loan,  grant  and  work)  support  that  diversity.  Recently,  President 
Charles  Vest  stated,  "A  proud  part  of  MIT's  tradition  has  been  that  it  has  attracted 
an  unusually  large  number  of  students  from  financial  modest  backgrounds,  often 
the  first  of  their  families  to  attend  a  university." 

MIT's  undergraduate  population  includes  34  percent  women  and  approximately 
13  percent  underrepresented  minorities.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  our  undergraduates 
receive  financial  aid,  and  this  year  will  borrow  more  than  £9  million.  This  |»  mi  - 
lion  includes  $3  million  in  Perkins  Loans,  $5  million  in  Stafford  Loans,  and  $1  mil- 
lion in  MIT's  Technology  Loan  Program.  At  MIT  the  average  Perkins  Loan  for 
1990-91  was  $1,300,  which  is  equal  to  the  national  average.  Our  Perkins  Loan  De- 
fault Rate  for  1990  was  1,18  percent.  ,  , 

Now,  I  would  like  to  review  several  of  the  legislative  recommendations  presented 
in  the  COHEAO  reauthorization  proposal.  .  ..    _  ..  . 

The  COHEAO  Legislative  Committee  developed  our  recommendations  through  a 
year  long  process  which  involved  individuals  from  public  and  private  institutions, 
loan  servicers,  and  collection  agencies.  The  reauthorization  proposals  were  reviewed 
during  two  forums  at  COHEAO  conferences  and  ultimately  approved  by  the  Steer- 
ing  Committee  and  the  membership.  . 

To  provide  a  greater  number  of  loans  to  students,  we  recommend  that  certain  rer- 
uns Loan  funds  be  reallocated  to  institutions  rather  than  being  returned  to  the 
U  S  Treasury.  Those  funds  include  defaulted  loans  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  funds  recaptured  from  closed  schools,  and  unclaimed  cancellation  reim- 

^ThepoSicies  and  procedures  for  deferring  a  Perkins  Loan  are  overly  complex.  The 
11  separate  deferment  categories  are  confusing  to  borrowers  and  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. Therefore,  we  recommend  that  deferments  be  simplified  and  limited  to  two 
types:  in-school  and  forbearance.  .  , 

COHEAO  recommends  that  institutions  or  delegated  collection  agencies  be  per- 
mitted to  compromise  on  defaulted  Perkins  Loans.  Compromise,  which  is  settlement 
for  less  than  the  total  balance  due,  is  permitted  under  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program  and  is  also  a  practice  permitted  the  Department  of  Education.  Ex- 
tending this  authority  to  institutions  would  enhance  Perkins  Loan  collections. 

Perkins  Loan  regulations  require  borrowers  to  be  reported  to  credit  bureaus  when 
a  loan  becomes  120  days  past  due.  To  enhance  collection  efforts,  to  reduce  defaults, 
and  to  provide  all  creditors  with  a  more  accurate  picture  of  a  borrower  s  debt  level, 
we  recommend  that  Perkins  Loans  be  reported  to  credit  bureaus  at  the  time  the 
loan  is  disbursed  to  the  Btudent.  , 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  that  continuation  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  is  es- 
sential. The  importance  of  these  loans  to  students  at  MIT  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try cannot  be  stated  too  strongly.  The  program  is  a  valuable  resource  in  providing 
educational  opportunity.  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and  welcome 

your  questions. 
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COHEAO 


The  Coalition  of  Higher  Education  Assistance  Organizations 
(COHEAO)  is  a  unique  partnership  of  education  and  commercial 
members  with  a  shared  professional  interest  in  fostering  access  to 
post secondary  education.  COHEAO  maintains  a  proactive  focus  on 
legislative  and  interactive  communication  for  all  federally  funded 
student  loan  programs. 

COHEAO  began  on  January  22,  1981  as  a  non-profit  organization 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  coalition  of  Higher  Education 
Assistance  ovganizations  is  comprised  of  over  300  members.  They 
represent  the  nation *s  major  colleges  and  universities  and  leading 
commercial  fins  that  serve  them.  The  latter  includes  billing 
agencies,  student  loan  collectors,  auditing  services,  lav  firms, 
and  others  involved  in  the  operational  end  of  federally  supported 
student  financial  assistance*. 

An  estimated  ten  million  students  are  served  and  represented 
by  institutions  working  with  COHEAO.  This  constituency  of 
commercial,  institutional ,  and  student  representation  is  truly 
unique  in  the  entire  educational  community.  COHEAO  is  an 
organization  of  members  and  all  activities  are  overseen  by  a 
Steering  Committee  consisting  of  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  three  Members-at-Large,  half  of  which 
are  elected  on  alternating  years. 

The  Steering  Committee  also  includes  a  Membership  chairman, 
a  Legislative  Chairman,  a  Budget  and  Operations  Chairman,  and  a 
Commercial  Committee  Chairman  which  are  appointed  by  the  Steering 
Committee  on  an  annual  basis.  This  committee  works  very  closely 
with  the  membership  of  COHEAO  to  provide  guidance  on  regulatory  and 
legislative  issues  of  concerns  to  the  membership. 


COHEAO  supports  the  expansion  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  as 
a  low-cost  borrowing  option  for  eligible  students.  COHEAO  believes 
that  grant  assistance  is  the  financial  aid  of  choice  for  low  income 
students  and  supports  efforts  to  increase  funding  for  Pell  Grants, 
the  SEOG  program,  the  SSIG  program  and  College  Work  Study. 

Specific  amendments  to  Title  IV  proposed  by  COHEAO  include: 

1.  COHEAO  recommends  simplification  of  Perkins  Loan  deferments 
to  conform  with  the  GSL  program.  In  both  instances  COHEAO 
recommends  limiting  deferments  to  two  categories:  in-school 
periods  and  forbearance. 

2.  COHEAO  recommends  that  any  appropriated  Perkins  Loan  funds 
currently  required  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  instead  be  place 
in  a  National  Revolving  Fund  and  reallocated  to  institutions. 


SUMMARY  OF  COHFAO  MAUTHORI 1ATIOH  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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3.  COHEAO  recommends  that  the  Department  be  permitted  to  capture 
unexpended  Perkins  loans  funds  which  an  institution  has  failed  to 
award  to  eligible  students  within  two  years  after  the  funds  were 
received  by  the  institution. 

4.  Institutions  should  be  permitted  to  compromise  on  defaulted 
Perkins  Loans  to  encourage  borrower  repayment. 

5.  Institutions  should  report  Perkins  loans  to  national  credit 
bureaus  within  the  period  for  which  the  loan  was  made.  In  general, 
COHEAO  supports  uniformity  of  practice  regarding  credit  bureau 
reporting  practices  for  Perkins  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

6.  COHEAO  recommends  that  the  requirement  that  collection 
agencies,  loan  servicers,  and  collection  attorneys  place  monies 
collected  on  behalf  of  schools  in  interest-bearing  accounts  be 
deletud  from  current  regulations.  The  appropriate  time  for  funds 
to  be  place  in  interest  bearing  accounts  is  when  the  funds  are 
returned  to  the  institution. 

7.  Sec.  488  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should  be  revised  to 
include  Perkins  Funds  as  eligible  for  transfer  among  campus-based 
accounts,  and  the  percentage  of  funds  transferable  should  be 
increased  to  25  percent. 

8.  Perkins  loan  limits  should  be  increased  to  an  annual 
undergraduate  maximum  of  $3,000;  an  undergraduate  cumulative 
maximum  of  $15,000;  and  a  graduate  and  professional  student 
borrower  maximum  of  $25,000. 


9.  Required  use  of  IRS  skip-tracing  services  should  be  made 
optional  for  institutions. 

10.  The  Department  cf  Education  procedures  for  audits  should  be 
substantially  revised. 

11.  The  Department  of  Education  procedures  for  program  reviews 
should  be  substantially  revised. 

12.  An  administrative  cost  allowance  of  $10  per  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  should  be  paid  to  participating  institutions  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 
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March  7,  1991 


COHEAO  Reauthoriiation  Proposals 


The  Coalition  of  Higher  Education  Assistance  Organizations 
(COHEAO)  is  a  unique  partnership  of  higher  education  institutions 
and  commercial  entities  with  a  shared  professional  interest  in 
fostering  access  to  postsecondary  education.    COHEAO  maintains  a 
proactive  focus  on  legislative  and  regulatory  developments  for  all 
federally  funded  student  aid  programs. 

Established  in  January,  1981  as  a  non-profit  organization  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  COHEAO  now  has  a  membership  comprised  of 
over  300  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  for-profit  entities 
involved  in  the  operational  end  of  federally  supported  student 
financial  assistance. 

Introduction 

This  paper  summarizes  COHEAO 1 s  proposals  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  These 
proposals  represent  the  input  of  the  COHEAO  Legislative  Committee, 
and  have  been  endorsed  by  the  COHEAO  Steering  Committee.  Questions 
regarding  these  reauthorization  proposals  should  b<  directed  to  the 
COHEAO  Legislative  Chair,  Kate  Wilson  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (617/253-2445) . 
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Sgnim  Principles 

COHEAO  member  organizations  support  the  expansion  of  the 
Parkins  Loan  Program  as  a  low  coat  alternative  to  borrowing  under 
the  Federally  insured  Stafford  and  Supplemental  Loans  for  Students 
(SLS)  programs.  All  loan  programs  have  been  designed  to  support 
access  to  higher  education.  An  inherent  injustice  arises  when  low- 
income  students  are  required  to  incur  large  debts  in  order  to 
attend  a  postsecondary  institution.  Increased  borrowing  by 
students  and  thair  families  who  have  limited  means  to  repay  will 
naturally  result  in  increased  default  costs  in  the  program.  One 
way  to  address  this  concern  is  through  extended  loan  counseling. 
Students  are  counseled  about  loan  repayment  obligations  and  proper 
debt  management  to  prevent  defaults.  COHEAO  members  believe  that 
educated  borrowing  is  facilitated  also  by  sensible  financial  aid 
packaging  by  institutions.  However,  reducing  the  cost  and  volume 
of  defaults  in  all  loan  programs,  while  at  the  same  time  maximizing 
access  to  postsecondary  education  for  the  neediest  students,  is  the 
major  reauthorization  goal  promoted  by  COHEAO. 

COHEAO  believes  that  three  fundamental  principles  should  guide 
the  reauthorization  process: 


institutions  of  higher  education.' 

B.  Financial  assistance  for  the  neediest  students  should  be 
significantly  increased  to  enhance  educational  opportunity  for 
currently  under-served  student  populations. 


All   eligible   students   should   have   access   to  quality 
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C.  The  incidence  of  default  and  the  costs  associated  with 
it  should  be  reduced. 

These  principles  guide  the  COHEAO  reauthorization  proposals. 
The  proposals  focus  primarily  on  three  federally  supported  student 
loan  programs:  The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Programs,  the  Perkins 
Loan  Program,  and  the  Income  Contingent  Loan  Demonstration  Project. 
COHEAO  supports  the  expansion  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  and  the 
campus-based  SEOG  program  and  the  College  Work-Study  program. 

I.       issue:     Simplification  of  Deferments. 

Current  lav;  Section  464(c)(2)(A)  provides  for  11  separate 
categories  of  deferments  on  Perkins  Loans.  Included  are  deferments 
for  military  service,  full-time  school  enrollment,  service  as  a 
Peace  Corps  or  a  VISTA  volunteer,  and  volunteer  work  with  a 
501(c)(3)  organization.  The  deferments  also  include  one  for 
parental  leave  and  a  deferment  for  working  mothers  "with  preschool 
age  children  who  are  just  entering  or  reentering  the  workforce  and 
who  are  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $1  in  excess  of  the 
rate  prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938." 

Current  Regulations :  34  C.F.R.  674.34.  The  regulation 
closely  parallels  the  statute. 

Discussion:  Current  deferments  are  not  only  complicated  to 
administer,  but  are  difficult  for  financial  aid  or  loan 
administrators  to  explain  to  students.     Reducing    the  number  and 
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types  of  deferments  would:  (l)  simplify  administration  of  the 
program;  (2)  increase  a  atudant'a  undaratanding  of  hia/har  rights 
and  responsibilities;  and  (3)  dacraaaa  tachnical  dalinquancy  and 

tachnical  dafaulta. 

muwxa  tt.eomB«ndation:  COHEAO  recommends  simplif ieftion  of 
Perkins  loan  deferments  and  Baking  than  idantical  to  Stafford  Loan 
deferments.  Thaaa  ahould  ba  linitad  to  two  dafarmanta:  ona  for 
in-achool  (including  half-tima)  and  tha  othar  for  forbaaranca  to 
ba  dafin.d  by  tha  inatitution  (i.e.,  military  service,  temporary 
diaability)  according  to  ragulationa  promulgated  by  tha  Department 
of  Education.  Intereat  would  not  accrue  during  deferment.  COHEAO 
recoomends  no  maximum  langth  of  time  be  specified  for  deferments, 
but  that  deferments  be  reviewed  every  six  months. 

IX.  T,ffir-  Bamifln  al  EieEIm  Lflaa  Prnarnm  bv  Modigjca^ion 
^  Treatmar*  ^  Pun^,  ^iT^d  and  Assigned  In  the  P«rkina 
program. 

currant  law:  Section  467  authorizes  the  assignment  of  Perkins 
Loans  for  collaction  to  the  Secretary.  Collections  on  assignments, 
however,  are  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

flgrjpj  cagaiaUflPa:  34  C.F.R.  674. 50  specifies  conditions 
for  the  assignment  of  defaulted  Perkins  Loans  to  the  United  States 
government.  General  regulations  require  the  return  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  revolving  funds  recaptured  from  closed  schools  pursuant 
to    audit    findings    and    unclaimed    cancellation  reimbursements. 
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Further,  Department  policy  requires  institutions  to  return  excess 
cash  balances  in  its  Perkins  Loan  Fund  to  the  Department  which 
reverts  to  the  Treasury  Department. 


establishing  a  National  Revolving  Fund  to  permit  greater  numbers 
of  Perkins  loans  to  be  available  for  students  through  reallocation 
to  institutions.  National  Revolving  Fund  could  include:  (1)  funds 
collected  on  assignments,  (2)  revolving  funds  from  closed  schools 
(3)  funds  recpatured  from  institutions  pursuant  to  audit  findings, 
and  (4)    unused  appropriated  teacher  cancellation  funds. 

coheao  Recommendation :  Make  modifications  allowing  any 
provision  of  the  Act  currently  calling  for  funds  to  be  placed  in 
the  Treasury  to  be  revised  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of  such 
funds  to  a  National  Revolving  Fund  and  subsequently  reallocated  to 
institutions. 

III.  Taauii:    Reallocation  of  Unspent  Institutional  Revolving  Funds. 
current  Law:    Section  466(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Current  Regulation:  None 

Discussion:  The  Department  of  Education  has  expressed 
concern  that  some  institutions  are  not  awarding  their  appropriated 
Perkins  Loan  funds  within  a  reasonable  time  frame.  Under  program 
requirements,  any  unexpended  balance  shown  on  the  institutions 
financial  report  to  the  Department  reverts  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 


Discussion! 


Several  proposals  have  been  put  forward  for 
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Under  no  circumstance  i.  an  institution  entitled  to  withdraw  all 
of  it.  allocation  and  carry  it  over  into  a  subsequent  award  period 
unl—  the  ca.h  i.  .hovn  to  b.  na.d.d  in  accordance  with  procedures 
..tabliehed  under  ED  procedure,  outlined  in  OSDE  Dear  President 
letter,  date  April  1978  and  July  1979.  COHEAO  .upports  the 
Congressional  and  administrative  goal  of  maximizing  use  of 
appropriated  P.rkin.  loan  funds,  but  believes  it  is  proper  that 
funds  appropriated  for  Perkins  loans  are  not  designated  as  excess 
cash  and  lost  permanently  f t" «  the  program. 

SSJjSAS  Bas  ™»tlon.    Allow  the  °«P«tIwnt  of  Education 

to  capture  unexpended  funds  from  an  institution's  revolving  fund 
if  those  funds  have  not  been  awarded  to  students  within  two  years 
after  the  funds  were  received.  Additionally,  direct  the  Department 
of  Education  to  reallocate  those  funds  to  institutions 
participating  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program. 

IV.    mir    to&aailttg  la  ssmismiaa  aim  hgjaaaaa  <?n  utvmaA 

Perkins  T^ans ■ 

C^niiaa:  currently,  institutions  or  delegated  collection 
agencies  and  attorneys  are  not  authorized  to  compromise  principal, 
interest,  and  late  fees  on  defaulted  Perkins  loans.  Compromise  is 
permitted  by  guaranty  agencies  on  defaulted  Stafford  loans  after 
purchase  of  the  loan  from  the  originating  lender  or  secondary 
market,  and  by  the  Department  of  .ducat  Lon  and  its  agents  who 
collect  assigned  student  loans. 
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Reoulatione!     Hot  applicable. 

Diaeuagion:  current  lav  and  regulation  in  the  Perkins  Loan 
Program  is  silent  on  thft  subject  of  compromise  with  borrowers. 
Many  institutions  believe  that  if  a  delinquent  borrower  is  willing 
to  pay  90  percent  of  principal,  interest  and  late  fees  with  a  lump 
sum  payment  educational  institutions  and  representatives  (agencies, 
attorneys)  should  be  permitted  to  accept  the  payment  as  payment  in 
full.  Reasonable  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  this  authority 
to  compromise  in  order  to  prevent  abuse.  Due  diligence  must  be 
strictly  followed  and  documented  before  compromise  is  allowed. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  developed  specific  criteria 
which  must  be  met  if  compromise  is  to  be  allowed  for  assigned 
loans.  Third-party  collection  agencies  under  contract  to  schools 
should  be  held  accountable  to  the  same  criteria  if  they  wish  to 
have  the  privilege  of  compromise.  Institutions  should  be  held 
accountable  to  the  same  criteria  if  they  wish  to  have  the  privilege 
of  compromise. 

CQHEAO  Recommendation!  Institutions  should  be  allowed  to 
comprise  on  defaulted  Perkins  Loans  to  encourage  borrower 
repayment.  Compromise  should  be  regulated  by  the  Department  to  be 
consistent  with  the  rules  governing  compromise  under  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  programs  and  the  current  criteria  used  by  the 
Department  for  assigned  loans.  Compromise  should  apply  for  lump 
sum  payments  of  90  percent  of  the  principal,  interest  and  late  fees 
on  defaulted  loans. 
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V.  Tasini;  Cradi^  Bureau  Reporting  in  the-^arkins  Loan  and  InCQIM 
gonf  inaant  Loan  Demonstration  Project.  Programs  . 

Currant  Law;  Section  463(c)  requires  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  credit  bureau  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  information  on  loans  assigned  to  the 
Secretary.    The  Secretary  is  required  to  provide— 

(A)  the  date  of  disbursement  and  the  amount  of  the  loan; 

(B)  information  concerning  the  collection  of  the  loan, 
including  information  concerning  the  status  of  any  defaulted  loans; 
and 

(C)  the  date  of  cancellation  of  the  note  upon  completion  of 
repayment  by  the  borrower  of  any  such  loan. 

Information  can  be  disclosed  to  credit  bureaus  at  origination, 
however,  only  with  consent  of  the  borrower,  under  the  applicable 
program  regulations  (see  below).  Section  463 (a) (11)  requires  the 
institution  at  origination  to  notify  the  borrower  that  a  default 
on  a  Perkins  loan  may  be  reported  to  a  credit  bureau. 

currant  Regulation:  34  C.F.R.  674 .31(b) (10) (i)  requires  that 
the  borrower's  consent  be  obtained  before  an  institution  notifies 
a  credit  bureau  of  a  Perkins  loan  at  the  time  of  origination.  34 


defaulted  Perkins  loan  to  a  credit  bureau  unless  specifically 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  State  law.  34  C.F.R.  674(b)(1) 
requires  an  institution  to  select  one  or  more  credit  bureaus  for 
its  information  referrals  with  due  regard  for  the  coverage  provided 


C.F.R. 


674 . 45(a) (1)    requires    that    the    institution    report  a 
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by  the  bureau  or  bureaus.  34  C.P.R.  682.208(a)  specifies  that  the 
CSL  loan  servicing  process  includes  reporting  to  credit  bureau 
organizations.  682.208(b)  requires  that,  for  GSL  or  PLUS  loan, 
a  lender  must  promptly  report  to  at  least  one  credit  bureau  the 
date  of  disbursement  and  the  amount  of  the  loan,  including  the 
repayment  status  of  the  loan;  and  the  date  the  loan  is  fully 
repaid,  or  the  date  on  which  the  borrower's  debt  was  discharged  by 
reason  of  death,  bankruptcy  or  total  and  permanent  disability. 

Biaaaaaiflnj  Institutions  support  credit  bureau  reporting  as 
an  effective  means  of  reducing  defaults.  Currently  only  defaulted 
Perkins  loans  are  reported.  COHTAO  recommends  that  Mi  Perkins 
loans  be  reported  when  disbursed  and  that  current  obstacles  to 
reporting  loans  to.  credit  bureaus  be  removed.  Credit  bureau 
reporting  provides  a  positive  benefit  to  the  borrower,  establishes 
a  positive  credit  history  potential  and  provide  all  creditors  with 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  debt  level. 

CatiEAfl  BfiSBMttnflatlam  COHEAO  recommends  that  Perkins  Loans 
and  ICL's  be  reported  to  the  national  credit  bureaus  by  the 
institution  no  later  than  the  period  of  study  or  the  end  of  the 
award  year  for  which  the  loan  was  made.  Furthermore,  schools  and 
guaranty  agencies  should  be  prohibited  from  deleting  adverse  credit 
information  except  in  the  case  of  documented  error. 

COHEAO  supports  uniformity  of  practice  between  Perkins  Loans, 
income  Contingent  Loans  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  meaning  that 
identical  reporting  requirements  should  apply.      As  a  matter  of 
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practice,  this  would  require  schools  to  notify  national  credit 
bureaus  when  loans  are  disbursed  or  delivered  to  the  student,  when 
a  default  occurs,  and  when  other  updates  of  information  are 
required  under  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

VI.     Issue;     Interest-Bearing  Accounts. 

Current  Lav:  The  Higher  Education  Act  directs  institutions 
to  adopt  practices  which  will  protect  the  United  State?  from 
unreasonable  risk  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  Perkins  Loan 
Fund.  Regulations  require  institution  to  deposit  collections  and 
cash  in  to  an  interest-bearing  account.  Since  institutions  retain 
collection  agencies,  loan  servicers,  and  collection  attorneys  to 
collect  on  defaulted  Perkins  loans,  the  Department  has  ruled  that 
third-party  collection  agencies  must  also  maintain  such  collections 
in  an  interest  bearing  account. 

Current  Regulations :  34  C.F.R,  '574.45(f)  (1)  (i)  provides 
that:     34  C.F.R.  674.46 

"An  institution  shall  ensure  that  any  funds  collected  as  a 
result  of  billing,  collection,  or  litigation  procedures  are- 

(i)  Deposited  in  interest-bearing  bank  accounts  that  are — 


value;  or 

(ii)   Invested  in  low-risk  income  producing  securities,  such 
as  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by  thr>  United  States.'1 


(A)     Insured  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government;  or 


(B) 


Secured   by   collateral   of    reasonably  equivalent 
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Uiasuaaian:  The  Department  of  Education,  seeking  to  maximize 
campus-based  Perlcina  Loan  revolving  funds,  require,  loan  servicers, 
collection  agencies,  and  collection  attorneys  to  place  funds  in 
interest  bearing  account,  with  the  inte-est  payable  back  to  the 
appropriate  institution  if  it  exceeds  costs.  Many  collection 
agencies,  attorneys,  loans  servicers,  and  some  institutions,  have 
criticized  this  requirement  as  unfair. 

Attorney,  handling  of  collection  funds  is  regulated  closely 
by  States.  In  some  states,  interest  earned  on  escrow  funds  are 
used  to  serve  a  variety  of  public  purposes,  including  legal  aid  to 
the  poor,  funding  student  loans,  and  expansion  of  law-related 
education  projects.  The  American  Bar  Association  maintains  a  list 
of  state  regulations  on  this  subject. 

The  average  student  loan  collection  attorney  handles  2S  to  SO 
cases  per  month.  This  small  volume  of  cases  cannot  justify  the 
high  costs  associated  with  maintaining  and  refunding  interest. 
These  costs  will  discourage  many  attorneys  from  seeking  this  type 
of  work. 

The  problem  is  compounded  for  large  national  collection 
agencies  supporting  a  large  legal  network  for  collections.  These 
agencies  must  maintain  constant  monitoring  of  the  activities  of 
their  collectors  to  assure  maximum  performance.  The  interest- 
bearing  account  regulation  unfortunately  complicates  this  process 
and  makes  the  establishment  of  sue     a  network  more  difficult. 
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The  requirement  that  institutions  must  maintain  Perkins  Loan 
Funds  in  an  interest-bearing  account  should  continue  since  it 
maximizes  earnings  and  make  more  funds  available  to  borrowers. 

COHEAO  Recommendation:  The  statute  should  be  amended  to 
cancel  current  regulations  and  prevent  the  issuance  of  additional 
regulations  on  this  subject.  Collection  agencies,  loan  servicers; 
and  collection  attorneys  should  not  be  required  to  place  monies 
collected  on  behalf  of  schools  in  interest-bearing  accounts.  At 
the  point  at  which  proceeds  are  returned  to  the  institution,  funds 
should  then  be  placed  into  interest-bearing  accounts. 

VII.  Issue:  Expansion  of  Perkins  Loan  Program  Through  Authorizing 
the  Tranafcr  Of  Up  to  25  Percent  of  Other  Federally  Supported 
campus-Based  Programs. 

Currant  Law:  None 

Current  Regulation:     None . 

Discussion:  Because  appropriations  for  the  campus -based 
programs  have  remained  relatively  constant  and  institutional 
preferences  regarding  use  of  campus-based  funds  vary,  congress 
authorized  the  transfer  between  certain  programs  of  up  to  10 
percent  of  appropriated  funding.  For  example,  an  institution  may 
transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  College-Work  Study  funds  to  supplement 
SEOG  awards,  and  vice  versa.  This  provision  has  allowed 
institutions  to  adjust  campus-based  accounts  to  better  reflect  the 
diverse  financial  aid  needs  of  eligible  students.     Increasing  the 
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percentage  of  transferable  funding  to  25  percent  and  making  the 
Perkins  Loan  program  an  eligible  participant  in  this  transfer  would 
give  schools  greater  flexibility  to  increase  their  Perkins  Loan 
volume  even  if  annual  appropriations  remain  relatively  constant . 

CflHBM  BififlmUflftfclflm  Expand  authority  granted  in  Sec.  488 
to  include  the  Perkins  Loan  program.  The  institution  would  be  able 
to  transfer  funds  among  the  three  campus-based  programs.  Increase 
the  percentage  of  campus-based  funds  (appropriated  and  matching 
funds)  available  for  transfer  to  25  percent. 

VIII .  Ia«u«:     Increasing  PeHcina  Loan  limits, 

current  Law:  Section  464(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
specifies  that  the  aggregate  Perkins  loan  borrowing  limits  for 
students  are — 

$18,000  in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  professional  student; 

$9,000  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  completed  two  years 
of  a  program  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  but  who  has  not  yet 
completed  the  degree;  and 

$4,500  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 

Current  Remilation:     34  C.F.R.     674.12  parallel  the  statute. 

Dianas  ion:  In  the  1990's,  students  will  need  additional 
funds  to  pursue  higher  education.  If  access  is  to  remain  available 
to  all  students  to  attend  institutions  of  their  own  choosing, 
additional  financial  aid  funds  will  have  to  be  made  available.  The 
Perkins  Loan  program  provides  students  with  the  most  economical 
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loan  option.  Higher  loan  limits  for  Parkins  Loans,  targettad  to 
tha  neadiast  borrowers,  could  reduce  the  need  to  borrow  under 
several  programs  for  those  students  most  in  need  of  Federally 
subsidized  loan  assistance. 

coheao  R«comm«ndation:  Increase  the  annual  undergraduate 
borrowing  limit  to  $3,000.  The  cumulative  limit  for  undergraduate 
borrowing  would  then  increase  to  $15,000.  For  graduate  and 
professional    school    borrowers    these    limits    would    increase  to 


IX.     Issue;     Modification  of  required  use  of  IRS  skip-tracing.!. 
Current  lawt     Not  applicable. 

fi^rrint  regulation:  34  C.F.R.  674  44  requires  IRS  skip- 
tracing  as  part  of  due  diligence  and  no  loan  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Education  unless  the  skip-trace  was  conducted.  It 
should  be  an  option  for  all  schools,  not  required,  since  thore  are 
more  effective  skip-tracing  options  available. 

Discussion:  The  required  IRS  skip-tracing  is  unsuccess'.ul  in 
providing  accurate  data  and  is  an  administrative  burden  for 
institutions.  Institutions  agree  that  the  IRS  data  is  not  current, 
that  there  is  an  excessive  time  lag  between  submission  of  the  names 
to  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  return  of  information  from 
the  IRS ,  the  IRS  database  does  not  include  name  changes,  nor  does 
it  performs  a  names/match  function.  In  addition,  institutions  are 
required  to  file  an  annual  "Safeguard  Activity  Report"  which  is  an 


$25,000. 
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unneeessary  administrative  burden. 

gaaaO  PQ«ltion.  Use  of  the  IRS  .kip-tracing  service  should 
ba  optional  for  all  institutions  sinca  thara  ara  mora  effactiva 
skip-tracing  options  available. 

X.       Issue:     Improved  audit  Procnriuraa.. 

cu^nt  law:    Section  487(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

.„r^n^  nation:  34  C.F.R.  668.23  specifies  guidelines 
for  audits,  records  and  examination  of  institutions  participating 
in  the  PerXins  and  other  Title  IV  programs.  34  C.F.R.  668.14  and 
688.15  outline  standards  used  for  evaluating  the  administrative 
capability  of  institutions. 

Mgfcgtaand  discussion;      Throughout   the    1980 's,  severe 

restrictions  were  placed  on  the  availability  of  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Education  to  conduct  audits.  The  result  has  been  an 
increase  in  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  program  caused  by  inadequate 
oversight  of  institutions  and  other  financial  aid  program 
participants. 

fiSHEM  position:  The  Department  of  Education  procedures  for 
audits  should  be  substantially  revised  to  include  the  following: 

A.  ED  and  participating  school  staff  should  receive  regular 
.training  regarding  program  regulations  and  implementation. 

B.  Schools  with  default  rates  in  excess  of  20  percent  should 
be  required  to  submit  independent  third-party  audits  to  the 
Department  of  Education  on  an  annual  basis. 
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C.  ED  auditor!  performing  audits  pursuant  to  suspected 
noncompliance  with  program  requirements  should  receive  mandatory 
training  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

D.  Audit  information  collected  by  ED  and  guaranty  agencies 
should  be  shared  with  other  relevant  federal  and  state  agencies. 

XI.     Issue:     Improved  program  reviews, 
currant  Law!  Hone 

current  Relations:  34  C.F.R.  668.23  specifies  requirements 
for  audits,  records,  and  examination  for  institutions  participating 
in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  34  C.F.R.  668.14  and  6<?8.15  outlines 
criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  administrative  capability  of 
institutions  to  participate  in  the  Title  IV  programs. 

piscussion:  The  same  cut  back  in  spending  on  technical 
assistance  and  oversight  that  diminished  the  frequency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Department's  audit  procedures  has  applied  to 
program  reviews.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  need  for 
training  of  school  and  ED  personnel  to  avoid  abusive  program 
practices. 

COHEAO  Recommendation:  The  Department  of  Education  procedures 
for  program  reviews  should  be  substantially  revised  to  reflect  the 
following: 

Program  reviews  should  be  conducted  using  consistently  applied 
guidelines  to  validate  documented  audit  findings.  Therefore,  ED 
staff    charged    with    completing    program    reviews    should  receive 
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standardized  training.  Necessary  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
enable  the  Department  to  provide  adequate  training  to  personnel  and 
conduct  proper  program  reviews. 

XII.    Issue;    Admin 1st re tiv«  Cost  Allowance  for  Guarantaad  Student 

current  Law;  Schools  are  not  eligible  to  be  reimbursed  for 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  programs.  Institutions  receive  a  five  percent  administrative 
cost  allowance  for  the  administration  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 

Current  Regulation;  None. 

Discussion;  In  recent  years  Congress  has  enacted  numerous 
amendments  requiring  schools  to  assume  new  responsibilities 
including  entrance  and  exit  counseling  and  complex  loan 
disbursement  procedures.  These  requirements  have  significantly 
increased  the  administrative  costs  borne  by  schools  which  now  face 
badly  strained  budgets.  Up  until  1981,  a  provision  in  the  law, 
which  was  never  funded,  authorized  the  payment  o?  a  $10  per 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  administrative  cost  allowance. 

CQHEAO  Recommendation;  An  Administrative  Cost  Allowance  of 
$10  per  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (including  all  of  the  Part  B  loans) 
should  be  paid  to  participating  institutions  by  the  Department  of 
Education . 
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Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Hood. 

Mr.  Hood.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  on 
behalf  of  financial  aid  administrators  across  this  Nation  who  are 
dedicated  to  serving  students,  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  share 
with  you  a  perspective  regarding  the  benefits  of  the  campus-based 

programs.  _     A    r  x,. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  my  own  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Senator  Thad  Cochran,  who  is  a  strong  supporter  of  Feder- 
al student  financial  aid  programs.  .....     u  *u 

It  is  appropriate  to  step  back  and  evaluate  objectively  whether  or 
not  programs  are  achieving  their  objectives.  Some  have  asked  how 
important  can  these  programs  be  to  the  overall  scheme  of  financial 
assistance  to  students.  At  first  look,  one  might  justifiably  wonder, 
based  on  the  comparably  small  stature  these  programs  enjoy  next 
to  Pell  grants  and  Stafford  Loans.  However,  there  are  some  very 
important  principles  in  play  which  assist  in  the  achievement  ot 
title  IV  program  objectives  beyond  financing  the  cost  of  education. 

These  principles  include:  modified  equity  packaging;  real  life  and 
work  experiences;  the  concept  of  self-help,  and  a  lesson  in  responsi- 
ble borrowing.  I  have  explained  these  four  principles  in  greater 
detail  in  my  written  testimony  further  supporting  the  role  played 
by  campus-based  programs. 

Please  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  each  ot  the 
programs  falling  under  the  rubric  of  campus-based  programs. 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  serve  an  impor- 
tant role  in  complementing  the  formula-driven  Pell  grant  and  btat- 
ford  Loan  programs.  We  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  use  a 
modified  equity  packaging  approach  with  this  program.  By  this,  1 
refer  to  one  of  a  limited  number  of  concepts  used  in  combining  the 
various  State,  Federal  and  institutional  assistance  programs  to 
meet  financial  aid  eligibility. 

The  modified  equity  packaging  concept  is  used  on  our  campus  to 
the  extent  possible  to  assure  eligible  students  that  they  will  be  nei- 
ther overburdened  by  educational  indebtedness  nor  unfairly  bene- 
fited by  receiving  a  disproportionate  amount  of  gift  assistance  such 
as  grants  and  scholarships,  at  the  expense  of  other  students  who 
demonstrate  similar  levels  of  need.  ....    j     • . 

The  college  work-study  program  enhances  a  student  s  education- 
al experience  in  addition  to  classroom  activities.  This  program  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  work  experiences  on  and  off-campus  to  a 
wide  range  of  eligible  students  in  an  integrative  process  with  stu- 
dents from  differing  cultural  backgrounds.  Real  life  work  experi- 
ences enable  the  student  recipient  to  become  better  acclimated  to 
the  academic  community  in  which  they  have  chosen  to  become  a 

nawf 

College  work-study  and  Perkins  Loans  also  represent  a  self-help 
concept  that  imparts  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  overall  college 
financing  scheme.  Both  college  work-study  and  Perkins  Loans  help 
develop  a  sense  of  self-esteem.  Therefore  the  self-help  programs  at 
least  in  a  small  portion  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute personally  toward  paying  for  his  or  her  education. 

The  final  principle  I  will  offer  in  support  of  campus-based  pro- 
grams is  associated  with  Perkins  Loans.  Many  students  come  from 
economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  These  students,  regard- 
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less  of  this  fact,  may  still  borrow  from  the  Perkins  Loan  program. 
Students  establish  a  good  credit  background  with  timely  repayment 
after  graduation.  This  program  is  administered  by  institutions, 
thus  reducing  the  delay  often  associated  with  loans  by  banks  and 
other  outside  agencies.  Students  with  the  greatest  need  have  an  op- 
portunity to  borrow  from  the  Perkins  Loan  program  with  a  lower 
interest  rate  and  less  burdensome  payments  than  those  in  the 
Guaranteed  Loan  programs.  t 

With  this  program,  we  acknowledge  our  faith  in  the  needy  stu- 
dent to  secure  employment  after  graduation  and  repay  the  loan. 

The  four  principles  I  have  explicated  in  this  testimony  further 
support  the  important  role  played  by  campus-based  programs. 
States  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  work  in  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  support  of  these  programs  by  contribut- 
ing a  proportional  matching  amount.  Although  we  should  be  open 
to  creative  alternatives  to  modify  assistance  programs,  none  has 
been  offered  which  can  accomplish  as  much  as  these  programs  do 
in  their  present  form  by  providing  both  tangible  pecuniary  and  in- 
tangible personal  growth  benefits. 

If  proposed  for  reduced  funding  or  elimination  of  SEOG,  work- 
study  or  Perkins  Loans  becomes  a  reality,  the  principal  benefits  of 
educational  opportunity  afforded  by  campus-based  programs  will  be 
obviated  to  the  detriment  of  students  nationwide. 

Further  proposals  for  reductions  at  the  Federal  level  come  at  a 
time  when  financially  strapped  States  can  ill  afford  to  increase  ais- 
proportionately  the  matching  requirements. 

I  wish  to  close  with  a  quote  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
well-known  for  his  support  of  education.  Jefferson  said:  "Any 
Nation  which  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a  State  of  civiliza- 
tion expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 

I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  appear  today  and  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hood  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  G.  HOOD.  DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AD 
THE  UNIVERSITY  ot  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  financial  aid  admintattators 
across  this  nation  who  are  dedicated  to  serving  students  seeking  opportunities  for  access  to 
higher  education,  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  appear  today  to  share  with  you  a 
perspective  regarding  the  benefits  of  the  "Campus-based  Programs"  authorized  under  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  recognize  my  own  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  a  member  of  this  Committee,  Senator  Cochran  who  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  federal  student  assistance  programs.  The  three  Campus-based  Programs  are  the 
oldest  of  the  Title  IV  programs-Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG), 
College  Work-Study  (CWS),  and  Perkins  Loans.  Therefore,  as  you  prepare  for 
Reauthorization  it  is  appropriate  to  step  back  and  evaluate  objectively  whether  or  not  these 
programs  are  achieving  their  purposes.  The  perspective  I  will  share  with  you  today  should 
help  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  the  Campus-based  Programs  which  serve  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  every  year  enabling  them  to  achieve  their  educational  dreams  and 
career  aspirations.  I  wish  to  briefly  describe  each  program  and  comment  on  several  areas 
and  questions  that  I  believe  the  Subcommittee  should  address  in  this  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT  (SEOG)  PROGRAM 

SEOG  was  authorized  in  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  enacted  June  23,  1972,  to 
provide  grants  to  needy  students  attending  postsecondary  institutions,  who,  for  lack  of 
financial  means  of  their  own  or  of  their  families,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  higher 
education  without  the  grant.  Currently,  funds  must  be  awarded  first  to  students  with 
exceptional  financial  need  with  priority  going  to  those  students  who  are  Pell  Grant 
recipients. 
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Funds  under  this  program  are  allocated  by  formula  to  participating  schools  which  use  them 
to  make  awards  to  undergraduate  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  Beginning 
with  FY  '91,  the  federal  share  of  student  awards  under  the  SEOG  Program  cannot  exceed 
85  percent;  the  remaining  15  percent  of  the  student  awards  are  contributed  by  each 
participating  inrttaidoa  It  is  estimated  that  the  FY  '91  appropriation  of  $520.2  million 
will  provide  awards  to  some  835,000  needy  students  during  the  1991-92  award  year.  In 
Mississippi,  using  the  most  recent  available  data  in  Award  Year  1988-89  total  number  of 
recipients  in  the  state  was  10,856  students;  the  amount  awarded  by  colleges  totaled 
$5,535,892. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  institutions  based  on  their  FY  '85  allocation.  In  any  year  in  which 
the  appropriation  for  SEOG  exceeds  the  FY  '85  level,  the  first  25  percent  of  the  excess 
funds  is  allocated  as  an  equal  percentage  to  all  institutions.  The  remaining  75  percent  of 
the  excess  is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  institutional  need. 

Grants  may  be  awarded  to  enrolled  undergraduate  students  who  meet  the  general  eligibility 
criteria  specified  by  statute  and  regulation.  The  maximum  annual  award  is  $4,000,  and  the 
minimum  awaxd  is  $100;  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  awards  must  be  prorated  for 
less-than-full  academic  year  attendance.  Institutions  have  discretion  to  use  their  allocations 
for  less-than-half-rime  students  and  are  required  to  allocate  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
funds  to  such  students  if  they  are  included  in  the  school's  calculation  of  need. 
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The  biggest  asset  of  the  SEOG  Program,  for  both  students  and  institutions,  is  the  fact  that 
it  allows  institutions  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their  students.  The  program  acts 
as  a  very  viable  and  effective  complement  to  the  formula-driven  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  programs  by  allowing  institutions  to  aid  needy  students  that  have  "fallen 
between  the  cracks.'1  We,  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  use  a  "modified  equity 
packaging'1  approach  in  this  program.  By  this,  I  refer  to  one  of  a  limited  number  of 
concepts  used  in  combining  the  various  federal,  state,  and  institutional  financial  assistance 
programs  to  meet  demonstrated  financial  aid  eligibility.  The  "modified  equity  packaging" 
concept  is  used  on  the  University  of  Mississippi  campus  to  the  extent  possible  to  assure 
eligible  students  that  they  will  neither  be  overburdened  by  educational  indebtedness,  nor 
unfairly  benefitted  by  receiving  a  disproportionate  amount  of  gift  assistance  (grants  and 
scholarships)  at  the  expense  of  other  students  who  demonstrate  similar  levels  of  eligibility. 
(I  have  provided  an  example  of  this  concept  with  my  testimony). 

A  balance  is  sought  with  equity  pack,  °ing  between  gift  and  loan  assistance  which  can 
serve  as  a  key  element  with  future  success  in  helping  to  reduce  student  loan  default  rates. 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  are  used  in  support  of  Pell  Grant; 
which  are  considered  the  foundation  upon  which  all  financial  aid  packages  are  developed. 
The  annual  average  SEOG  is  $622  nationally  and  $510  in  Mississippi.  As  previously 
stated  the  annual  statutory  maximum  SEOG  is  $4,000.  It  is  unfortunate  that  insufficient 
funding  prevents  wider  use  of  this  program  in  an  effort  to  achieve  an  "absolute  equity 
program.  "  The  University  of  Mississippi  uses  a  modified  approach  in  recognition  of  the 
fiscal  limitations  to  an  "absolute  equity"  concept  and  targets  those  students  on  our  campus 
who  have  demonstrated  "exceptional  financial  need"  in  the  development  of  an  equity 
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package  which  is  balanced  47-53  percent  with  family  contribution,  Pell  Grants, 
Scholarships,  and  SEOO. 

In  recent  yean,  however,  both  additional  regulation  and  decreased  funding  for  the  program 
have  limited  our  ability  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  as  well  as  that  of  my  colleagues 
across  the  country,  to  be  as  flexible  as  we  would  like.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a 
needy  student  whose  parents  experience  a  substantial  decrease  in  income  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  student  would  be  deemed  not  eligible  for  a  Pell 
Grant  because  his/her  parent's  base  year  income,  rather  than  expected  year  income,  is  used 
to  compute  eligibility  for  a  Pell  Grant  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  under  current  law  SEOG 
funds  are  awarded  with  a  priority  to  needy  students  who  are  Pell  Grant  recipients.  Under 
this  scenario,  then,  the  student  in  question  may  have  a  greater  need  than  other  Pell  Grant 
recipients  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  but  would  not  be  first  in  line  for  a  SEOG. 
Non-traditional  students  who  are  enrolled  on  a  less-than-half-time  basis  and  who  are  not 
eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant  are  also  affected  negatively  by  this  requirement.  As  such  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  consider  allowing  institutions  more  flexibility  in  determining  the 
priority  for  awarding  SEOG  funds  when  you  reauthorize  the  program.  Like  you,  we  too 
want  to  insure  that  our  neediest  students  receive  priority  for  grant  funds,  but  sometimes 
Pell  Grant  recipients  are  not  our  neediest  students.  This  requirement  of  giving  priority  to 
Pell  Grant  recipients  has  also  resulted  in  some  schools  being  cited  by  Education 
Department  auditors  for  non-compliance,  when  they  have  honestly  awarded  SEOG  funds  to 
their  neediest  students. 
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The  inability  of  Federal  funding  for  the  SEOO  program  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  or  the 
rise  in  student  costs  associated  with  attending  a  postsecondary  institution  has  also  hurt 
institutional  flexibility  in  the  program.  As  an  example,  due  to  limited  funds,  many 
institutions  award  little  or  no  funds  to  less-than-half-tirne  students  because  so  many  of  their 
full-time  students  have  unmet  need.  An  increase  in  future  authorizations  and  subsequent 
appropriations  for  this  program  would  not  only  allow  institutions  to  aid  additional  numbers 
of  full-time  students  who  have  additional  need,  but  would  allow  us  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
growing  but  varied  numbers  of  non-traditional  students  who  are  pursuing  a  postsecondary 
education.  These  grants  also  serve  to  reduce  student  loan  burdens  and,  therefore,  are 
extremely  important  for  our  higher  risk  students. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  the  SEOG  Progr      as,  year  after  year,  proven  to  be  a  very 
successful  and  essential  program  in  helping  Mississippians  attend  a  postsecondary 
institution.  As  you  know,  Mississippi,  like  many  other  states  in  the  nation,  does  not  have 
a  very  large  state  grant  program  compared  to  some  of  the  larger  states,  and  funds  from  the 
SEOO  program  are  essential  to  assisting  our  needy  students.  I  remain  concerned,  however, 
about  proposals  that  would  substantially  increase  the  institutional  matching  requirement  for 
participation  in  the  SEOG  Program.  Mississippi,  like  many  other  states,  is  experiencing 
severe  budget  problems  due  to  the  economy.  State  institutions  like  my  own— that  also  rely 
on  state  appropriations  for  funding— would  be  put  in  a  precarious  position  and  risk  losing 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  program  if  the  matching  requirement  were  substantially  increased 
in  the  near  term. 
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COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  (CWS)  PROGRAM 

Next,  I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  College  Work-Study  (CWS)  Program.  The 
CWS  Program  was  authorized  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  stimulate  and 
promote  the  part-time  employment  of  undergraduate  and  graduate/professional  students  who 
need  earnings  from  employment  to  finance  their  courses  of  study  at  eligible  institutions.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  fact  that  CWS  funds  can  be  used  to  aid 
graduate/professional  students  is  a  very  important  feature  for  many  institutions.  i 

Under  this  program,  funds  are  allocated  by  formula  to  participating  schools,  which  in  turn 
use  these  dollars  to  create  and  subsidize  part-time  employment  opportunities  for  needy 
students.  The  FY  '91  appropriation  of  $594.7  million  is  expected  to  provide  jobs  to  more 
than  827,000  students,  with  an  average  award  of  $945,  at  approximately  3,900  eligible 
postsecondary  educational  schools.  In  Mississippi,  using  the  most  recent  available  data  in 
Award  Year  1988-89,  the  total  number  of  students  employed  by  the  program  in  the  state 
was  12,055;  and  they  earned  $9,489,848;  the  average  amount  earned  was  $787  in  the 
College  Work-Study  Program.  Nationwide,  nearly  70  percent  of  these  funds  generally  go 
to  students  with  family  incomes  of  $24,000  or  less.   Approximately  55  percent  of  the 
monies  go  to  students  in  public  institutions,  42  percent  to  students  in  private  schools,  and  2 
percent  to  proprietary  school  students. 

Between  1968  and  1988,  federal  funds  covered  up  to  80  percent  of  student  wages,  with  the 
remaining  20  percent  being  paid  by  the  institution,  the  employer,  or  some  other  donor. 
The  federal  percentage  was  reduced  to  75  percent  in  FY  "89,  and  is  currently  70  percent. 
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I  would  note  this  increase  from  20  percent  to  30  percent  in  institutional  matching  has  not 
always  been  easy  for  many  schools  to  obtain,  including  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
Mississippi. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  institutions  based  on  their  FY  '85  allocation.  In  any  year  in  which 
the  appropriation  for  CWS  exceeds  the  FY  '85  level,  the  first  25  percent  of  the  excess 
funds  is  allocated  as  an  equal  percentage  to  all  institutions.  The  remaining  75  percent  is 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  institutional  need. 

Students  employed  under  the  program  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  campus  and  off- 
campus  employment  activities.  The  University  of  Mississippi  attempts,  whenever  possible, 
to  provide  CWS  students  with  employment  opportunities  in  their  desired  field  of  study  or 
one  closely  related.  Therefore,  in  many  instances,  employment  under  the  program  provides 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  receive  training  and  experience  in  their  selected  course  of 
study.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  College  Work-Study  program  enhances  a 
student's  educational  experience  and— in  many  cases — serves  to  increase  student  retention. 
College  Work-Study  provides  opportunities  for  work  experiences  to  a  wide  range  of  eligible 
students  in  an  integrative  process  with  students  from  differing  cultural  backgrounds.  Real- 
life  work  experiences  enable  the  student  recipient  to  become  more  acclimated  to  the 
academic  community  in  which  they  have  chosen  to  become  a  part.  The  CWS  Program 
also  represents  a  "self-help"  concept  that  imparts  a  sense  of  participation  in  a  student's 
overall  college  financing  and  helps  develop  a  sense  of  self-esteem. 
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Students  employed  under  the  CWS  Program  must  meet  the  general  criteria  specified  by 
statute  and  regulation.  There  is  no  minimum  or  maximum  CWS  award  amount  specified 
by  statute.  However,  in  determining  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  the  institution  considers 
the  individual  student's  financial  need,  number  of  hours  per  week  the  student  can  work,  the 
length  of  the  academic  program  or  period  of  employment,  the  anticipated  wage  rate,  and 
the  amount  of  other  assistance  available  to  the  student.  Wage  rates  are  a  function  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  particular  job,  but,  according  to  federal  regulations,  must 
be  at  least  equal  to  federal  minimum  wage  standards. 

Another  component  of  the  College  Work-Study  Program  is  the  Job  Location  and 
Development  (JLD)  program.  Under  the  JLD  Program,  an  institution  may  use  up  to  10 
percent  of  its  federal  CWS  allocation  or  $30,000,  whichever  is  less.  The  program  is 
designed  to  expand  off-campus  job  opportunities  for  all  eligible  students  who  want  jobs, 
regardless  of  their  financial  need.  At  the  University  of  Mississippi,  we  have  developed  a 
limited  JLD  program  and  it  has  helped  many  of  our  students  to  find  pan-time  employment 
in  the  community  of  Oxford.  * 

The  Community  Service  Learning  (CSL)  Program  is  designed  to  develop,  improve,  or 
expand  services  for  low-income  individuals  and  families,  or  to  solve  particular  problems 
related  to  the  needs  of  low-income  individuals.  It  is  a  program  of  student  work  that 
provides  direct  and  tangible  services  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  community  residents. 
Students  are  provided  with  work-learning  opportunities  related  to  their  educational  or  career 
goals.  Community  services  may  include  activities  related  to  such  fields  as  health  care, 
education,  welfare,  social  services,  public  safety,  crime  prevention  and  control,  child  care, 
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literacy  training,  housing,  neighborhood  improvement,  and  more.  Schools  may  use  up  to 
10  percent  of  their  CWS  allocation  for  community  service  learning  programs.  While  the 
concept  of  this  program  is  good,  we  have  not  been  able  to  implement  it  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  primarily  because  of  administrative  complexities  that  are  involved  and  the 
lack  of  resources. 

PERKINS  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  final  program  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  This  program  is  the 
grandfather  of  all  student  aid  programs  and  is  authorized  in  Title  IV  part  E  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
funds  at  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  making  low-interest  loans  to 
students  with  exceptional  need  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study. 

Perkins  funds  provide  the  institution  with  flexibility  in  packaging  student  aid  awards  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  program  is  administered  by  institutions,  thus  reducing 
the  delays  often  associated  with  loans  granted  by  banks  or  other  outside  agencies.  In 
academic  year  1991-92,  over  3,300  institutions  will  provide  688,000  borrowers  with  average 
loans  of  approximately  $1,250  based  on  a  total  lending  pool  of  about  $859.8  million.  In 
Mississippi,  using  the  most  recent  available  data  in  Award  Year  1988-89  total  student 
borrowers  numbered  6,760;  colleges  in  the  state  lent  $9,316,573;  and  the  average  amount 
lent  was  $1,378  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  Nationally,  approximately  64  percent  of 
loan  funds  go  to  students  with  family  incomes  of  $24,000  or  less. 
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Perkins  Loan  funds  ait  a  combination  of  federal  and  institutional  capital  contributions.  The 
institutional  contribution  equals  one-ninth  of  the  Federal  Capital  Contribution.  Additional 
capital  is  generated  from  collections  on  prior  loans  that  go  into  the  institution's  revolving 
fund  to  be  relent  to  other  students. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  institutions  based  on  their  FY  '85  allocation.  In  any  year  in  which 
the  appropriation  for  Perkins  exceeds  the  FY  '85  level,  the  first  25  percent  of  the  excess 
funds  is  allocated  as  an  equal  percentage  to  all  institutions.  The  remaining  75  percent  is 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  institutional  need. 

The  program  provides  loan  capital  from  new  Federal  Capital  Contributions  and  from 
collections  from  prior  borrowers  to  students  at  the  following  levels:  $4,500  in  the  case  of 
a  student  who  has  not  completed  two  years  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  program;  $9,000  in 
the  case  of  an  undergraduate  student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree  program;  and  $18,000  in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  professional  student  including  ail 
prior  Perkins  loans  received. 

The  terms  and  conditions  for  students  receiving  Perkins  loans  are  as  follows.  The  current 
interest  rate  is  5  percent  per  year.  No  interest  accrues  until  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period.  After  a  nine-month  grace  period  following  cessation  of  studies,  the 
student  begins  repayment  which  normally  extends  up  to  ten  years.  Deferment  and 
cancellation  provisions  exist  for  specified  employment  or  service.  Students  who  cannot 
afford  to  repay  the  loan  according  to  schedule  because  of  some  type  of  hardship  may 
request  a  special  deferment  to  assist  in  avoiding  default.  Students  who  wish  to  borrow 
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under  the  program  may  do  so  without  security  and  without  endorsements,  unless  they  arc 
minors  and  the  signature  of  a  minor  is  not  legally  binding  under  state  law,  The  lota  may 
be  repaid  at  any  time  without  penalty. 

The  Perkins  Loan  Program  provides  another  avenue  of  self-help  for  those  financially  needy 
students  who,  for  whatever  reason,  cannot  participate  in  work-related  activities  or  who  need 
additional  self-help  beyond  work-study.  By  providing  long-term,  low-interest  loans  10 
financially  needy  students,  this  program  has  offered  a  system  of  credit  to  those  persons 
who  in  many  cases  would  have  difficulty  securing  loans  from  commercial  lenders, 
Institutions  using  the  Perkins  Program  rather  than  the  higher  interest  rate  Stafford  program 
can  mitigate  the  fear  of  borrowing  for  those  who  have  little  family  experience  with 
borrowing  and/or  have  an  established  a  credit  history.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  many 
students,  if  they  borrow  because  the  grant  programs  are  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs, 
should  borrow  from  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  with  more  favorable  terms,  rather  than 
borrowing  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan.  Borrowing  a  Perkins  Loan  can  give  students  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  actively  playing  a  role  in  financing  their  education. 
A  Perkins  boirower  will  build  self-esteem  by  knowing  the  postsecondary  institution 
recognizes  him  or  her  as  responsible  and  believes  the  student  will  repay  the  loan  after 
graduation  and  upon  securing  a  job.  Students  can  establish  a  good  credit  history  by  timely 
repayment  of  the  loan  after  graduation.  These  intangible  benefits  are  an  important  aspect 
of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  Also,  1  note  that  Perkins  Loans  are  available  for  financially 
needy  graduate  students,  although  the  credit  needs  of  undergraduate  students  are  so  large 
and  the  program  has  been  so  underfunded  in  this  past  decade  to  preclude  greater  utilization 
of  the  program  by  graduate  students. 
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Another  point  I  wish  to  make  about  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  is  the  "risk  factor."  Riiks 
always  can  be  identified  with  the  extension  of  credit  solely  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
We  risk  bringing  borrowers  into  the  program  who  have  little  family  experience  with 
borrowing  and/or  establishing  a  credit  history.  Some  students  will  come  from  families  with 
no  borrowing  history  at  all  and  to  them  the  concept  of  $10,000  of  educational  indebtedness 
is  terribly  frightening.  Some  students  may  temporarily  "stop  out"  (leave  school  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  return  at  a  later  date),  or  withdraw  completely  from  school  never  to 
return,  Other  students  will  go  on  to  graduate  and  may  be  underemployed  unable  to  meet 
minimum  daily  subsistence  requirements  let  alone  repay  a  student  loan.  We  have  become 
painfully  aware  of  some  of  the  statistics  related  to  the  history  of  repayment  represented  by 
these  situations. 

In  1988-89  the  Perkins  Loan  default  rate  in  Mississippi  is  14.41  percent,  and  nationally  the 
rate  is  6.75  percent  Better  than  93  percent  of  the  borrowers  nationally  are  currently 
working  to  establish  a  good  credit  history  and  the  comparable  rate  in  Mississippi  is  better 
than  85  percent.  The  average  annual  Perkins  Loan  made  to  students  is  $1,263  nationally 
and  $1,378  in  Mississippi.  This  level  of  lending  falls  well  short  of  the  statutory 
maximums  for  undergraduate  students.  One  reason  for  a  seemingly  high  Perkins  Loan 
default  rate  in  my  state  is  due  to,  in  part,  Mississippi  having  one  of  the  lowest  per  capita 
family  incomes  which  is  $11,835. 

At  the  University  of  Mississippi,  we  target  the  student  who  demonstrates  exceptional 
financial  need  as  the  primary  candidate  for  the  Perkins  Loan  so  that  he  or  she  is  not 
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further  disadvantaged  by  surrendering  funds  borrowed  to  meet  need  for  origination  tod 
guarantee  fees  associated  with  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  Program. 

One  change  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  which  I  would  like  to  propose  for  your 
consideration  is  simplifying  and  reducing  the  number  of  deferments.  Currently  there  are 
nine  circumstances  that  entitle  a  student  to  a  loan  deferment.  I  believe  these  could  be 
reduced  to  three  without  causing  any  hardship  upon  students,  while  making  the  program 
easier  to  administer  and  explain  to  borrowers.  The  three  deferments,  1  would  propose  are 
1)  an  in-school  deferment  for  half-time  or  greater  attendance;  2)  an  unemployment  or 
hardship  deferment  for  up  to  two  years;  and  3)  a  temporary  total  disability  deferment  for 
up  to  three  years. 

The  Campus-based  Programs  are  integral  components  in  a  student's  financial  aid  package. 
Though  it  may  be  lamentable  that  these  programs,  through  fiscal  limitations,  are  not 
broadly  accessible  to  all  eligible  students,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  do  benefit 
from  Campus-based  program  availability. 

The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  and  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  are  necessary  programs  that  help  to  prevent  many  students  from  borrowing  more 
than  is  advisable.  The  Perkins  Loan  Program  allows  students,  especially  those  most  in 
financial  need,  to  borrow  from  a  program  that  is  proven  to  work  with  less  burdensome 
repayments  than  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and  with  greater  simplicity  for 
students  and  institutions.  The  major  criticism  that  may  be  leveled  at  the  operation  of  these 
programs  is  not  the  fault  the  pror*ms.  The  flaw  and  criticism  of  the  Campus-based 
Programs  that  financial  aid  admii..   dtors  would  flatly  state  to  you  is  the  underfunding  of 
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the  programs  in  this  last  decade  and  the  instability  caused  by  almost  constant  attempts  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  programs.  For  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  appropriate 
and  spend  the  necessary  amounts  needed  to  meet  legitimate  student  financial  needs  utilizing 
the  Campus-based  Programs  would  be  among  the  most  important  changes  that  can  be 
accomplished  during  this  Reauthorization.  While  I  recognize  that  appropriations  are  not  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  can  sincerely  request  that  any  changes  you  make  in 
the  Campus-based  Programs  be  made  with  the  view  to  convince  those  Senators  who  do 
make  the  budget  and  appropriations  decisions  that  each  of  the  Campus-based  Programs 
works  well  and  must  be  funded  at  levels  which  will  enhance  student  educational 
opportunity. 

In  closing,  let  me  summarize  my  thoughts  on  the  Campus-based  Programs.  Some  have 
asked  "How  important  can  these  programs  be  to  the  overall  scheme  of  financial  assistance 
to  students?"  At  first  look,  one  might  justifiably  wonder  based  on  the  comparably  small 
stature  these  programs  enjoy  next  to  Pell  Grants  and  Stafford  Loans.  However,  there  are 
some  very  important  principles  in  play  which  assist  in  the  achievement  of  Title  IV  program 
objectives  beyond  financing  the  cost  of  education. 
These  principles  include: 

1.  Modified  equity  packaging 

2.  Real  life  and  work  experiences 
3>  The  concept  of  self-help  and 

4.  A  lesson  in  responsible  borrowing. 
The  four  principles  I  have  explicated  in  this  testimony  further  support  the  important  role 
played  by  the  Campus-based  Programs.  Though  we  should  always  be  open  to  creative 
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alternatives  to  modify  financial  assistance  programs,  none  has  been  offered  which  can 
accomplish  as  much  as  these  programs  do  in  their  present  form.  If  some  of  the  current 
proposals  to  eliminate  SEOG,  College  Work-Study  and  Perkins  Loans  becomes  a  reality, 
the  principle  objectives  of  the  Campus-based  Programs  will  be  obviated  to  the  detriment  of 
students  nationwide. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  you  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  have. 
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Packaging  Sequences 

Within  the  Iramework  or  regulatory  criteria,  aid  is  awarded  in  the  sequences  shown  below. 

■  Ladder  Concept 

Pell  Oram  and  other  external  resources 
SBOO 

Perkins  and/or  Institutional  loan 
CWS 

■  SdMulp  Concept 

Pell  Oram  and  other  external  resources 
Perkins  and/or  Institutional  loan 
CWS 
SBOO 

■  Absolute  Equity 

Pell  Oram  and  other  external  resources 
SEOO 

Equity  Grant  (if  any) 

Perkins  and/or  institutional  loan 

CWS 

■  Fixed  Percentile  Equity 

Pell  Oram  end  other  external  resources 
SEOO 

Equity  Oram  (if  my) 

Perkins  and/or  Institutional  loan 

CWS  

packaging  parameters 

Case  Study  One  Absolute  Equity  level  -  $2,500 

Parameters  Fixed  Percentage  Equity  Level  -  .50  x  Budget 


Type  of  Award 

Academic  Year 
Minimum 

Academic  Year 
Maximum 

SEOO 

$100 

$500 

CWS 

$500 

$1000 

Perkins  Loan 

$500 

$1000 

Institutional  Loan* 

$0 

$500 

Equity  Oram 

$200 

$500 

All  awards  should  be  rounded  to  the  next  lowest  $100; 
e.g..  $287  would  be  rounded  to  $200. 

Assume  full-time  enrollment  and  a  nine-month  budget 

•Use  Institutional  loan  funds  only  if  student  has  insufficient  remaining 
need  for  minimum  Perkins  Loan  eligibility. 
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Packaging  Solution 

Case  Study  One:  Rod  Ford 


Ladder 

Self-Help 

Absolute 
Equity 

Fixed  Percentage 
Equity 

Pell  Grant  vrUI  ■  roo)' 

External  Resources** 

sun 

urn 

ow 

too 

Remaining  Need 

&4  9c 

2*ttO 

X*r  TO 

Perkins  ijoan 

looo 

(Ooo 

looo 

cws 

TOO 

f  S>  WW 

SEOO 

400 

Institutional  Loan 

0 

Equity  Grant 

0 

Stafford  Loan 

0 

a 

0 

Unmet  Need 

70 

90 

70 

Budget  and  Need 

Tuition  and  fees 

$1900 

Room  and  board 

+  2500 

Books  and  supplies 

+  400 

Transportation 

+  500 

Personal/miscellaneous 

+  600 

Dependent  care 
allowance 

N/A 

Budget 

=  $5900 

Family  Contribution 

-  1108 

Need 

-  47<?£ 

•Pell  Grant  budget  =  $4200 
♦*PTA  scholarship 


Family  Contribution 
Pell  Grant 
External  Resources 

Total  Outside  Resources 

Absolute  Equity  Level 
Equity  Grant  Eligibility 

Fixed  Percentage  Equity 
Equity  Grant  Eligibility 


$1108 
+  1502 

+  _8Q2 

=  $3410 

$2500 

0 

$5900  x  .50  =  $2950 
0 
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Senator  Pell.  Father  Whalen,  I  may  not  have  caught  it,  but 
where  would  the  capital  come  for  this  rather  massive  program  of 
yours? 

Rev.  Whalen.  Currently,  the  way  we  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  by 
issuing  taxable  commercial  paper  notes  as  a  corporation,  just  as 
other  major  corporations  would  do. 

The  taxable  commercial  paper  note  market  now  runs  approxi- 
mately someplace  between  $700-$800  billion  a  year,  and  it  is  basi- 
cally corporate  borrowings. 

Senator  Pell.  But  what  are  your  assets  to  back  it  up,  or  collater- 
al? 

Rev.  Whalen.  There  are  a  couple  of  them.  One  is  the  promissory 
note  of  the  student  or  parent.  That  is  backed  by  a  letter  of  credit 
from  a  m^jor  bank— actually,  we  are  now  dealing  with  several 
major  banks,  all  foreign,  by  the  way—  one  is  Japanese,  another  is 
Australian;  we  are  talking  to  a  couple  of  European  banks— because 
American  banks  have  different  rules  now  for  capitalization,  and  it 
makes  their  letters  of  credit  too  expensive.  What  we  have  tried  to 
do  is  to  keep  the  interest  rates  as  low  as  we  can  get  them. 

The  reason  I  went  into  the  commercial  paper  market  is  because 
it  is  the  cheapest  form  of  money  you  can  get  in  the  private  sector 
apart  from  tax-exempt  financing.  m 

Senator  Pell.  It  sounds  wonderful,  but  it  is  just  like  printing 
money,  isn't  it? 

Rev.  Whalen.  Not  really. 

Senator  Pell.  What  is  behind  it? 

Rev.  Whalen.  Well,  as  I  said,  we  buy  a  letter  of  credit  from  a 
major  bank,  and  then  there  is  an  insurance  policy,  a  surety  bond, 
that  stands  behind  that. 

Senator  Pell.  But  to  get  the  letter  of  credit,  it  would  seem  to  me 
you  must  have  some  collateral. 

Rev.  Whalen.  No;  I  managed  to  do  it  without  it.  I  started  with- 
out a  nickel;  did  not  have  any  capitalization  at  all. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  you  are  Houdini;  that  is  terrific. 

Rev.  Whalen.  It  can  be  done.  If  an  old  priest  like  me  can  do  it, 
almost  anybody  can  do  it. 

But  the  demand  for  it  is  really  extraordinary.  We  started  to  dis- 
tribute the  loans  both  through  colleges  and  universities,  of  course, 
and  then  through  corporations.  The  corporation  community  got  so 
interested  in  this  thing  that  we  started  that  program  about  3  years 
ago,  and  we  now  have  over  18,000  corporations  signed  up  for  the 
program.  They  sign  up  for  it,  put  their  own  stamp  on  it,  and  give  it 
to  their  employees  as  an  employee  benefit. 

The  need  of  middle  class  people  for  money  for  higher  education 
is  just  extraordinary.  I  don't  care  how  much  money  you  make— if 
you've  got  two  or  three  kids  in  college  at  the  same  time,  you  have 
to  have  some  source  of  funds,  absolutely  have  to. 

I  had  some  doubts  for  a  while  when  I  was  younger,  but  the  older 
I  get  and  the  more  I  realize  how  much  it  costs  to  send  a  kid  to 
school,  the  more  I  appreciate  clerical  celibacy.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Wilson,  are  the  campus-based  programs  used  as  a  recruit- 
ment tool  to  attract  a  more  diverse  student  body? 
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Ms.  Wilson.  We  package  the  lowest-income  students  with  the 
most  attractive  funds,  which  are  the  low-interest  Perkins  Loan 
funds. 

Senator  Pell.  At  MIT,  which  is  where  you  are,  I  have  always  un- 
derstood that  Asian  students  are  particularly  brilliant  and  perform 
particularly  well;  would  that  be  correct? 

Ms.  Wilson.  That,  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Hood,  what  would  be  your  comments  on  the 
question  of  whether  campus-based  programs  are  used  as  a  tool? 

Mr.  Hood.  Certainly,  I  think  the  important  factor  in  campus- 
based  programs  is  the  institutional  flexibility  to  make  sure— and 
let  me  reemphasize — that  we  don't  overburden  students  with  in- 
debtedness. So  as  a  recruitment  tool  I  don't  know  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely effective,  although  it  might  be  with  some  sort  of  unrestricted 
funding. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example,  for  instance,  with  the  SEOG  pro- 
gram we  target  those  with  an  index  in  the  Pell  grant  of  600  or  less. 
Indexes  run  up  to  2,200  for  eligible  candidates  for  the  upcoming 
year.  So  we  are  leaving  out  everybody  from  601  and  above;  so  how 
do  you  recruit  effectively  with  that? 

Right  now  our  system  is  targeting  the  lowest-income  group,  and  I 
am  still  leaving  out  323  students  on  my  campus  because  of  lack  of 
funding.  I  could  target  this  for  lower,  or  I  could  spread  out  the 
amounts  more.  So  as  an  effective  recruitment  tool,  I  can't  see  that 
that  is  the  case.  As  a  tool  to  help  reduce  loan  burden  or  to  balance 
a  package,  that  would  certainly  be  primary  in  my  case. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senate  Kassebaum.  Father  Whalen,  perhaps  you  mentioned  this 
and  I  just  didn't  catch  it,  but  do  you  have  any  eligibility  require- 
ments—is there  an  income  level? 

Rev.  Whalen.  There  is  no  upper  family  income  level.  There  is  a 
minimum  income  level  required  of  $15,000,  and  we  have  to  have 
that  because  of  the  surety  company  that  we  have  to  buy  insurance 
from, 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Is  that  all  liquid  assets,  or  do  you  count 
nonliquid? 

Rev.  Whalen.  It  is  just  employment  income  from  whatever 
source  of  $15,000  a  year. 
Senator  Kassebaum.  Income,  not  assets. 

Rev.  Whalen.  Right.  We  don't  look  to  assets  at  all;  we  look  to 
debt-to-income  ratios. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Have  you  discussed  this  with  Sallie  Mae  at 
all? 

Rev.  Whalen.  Yes.  We  have  been  working  with  Sallie  Mae  off 
and  on  for  over  a  year.  I  proposed  this  to  them,  and  they  didn't 
want  to  do  it  without  buying  our  company;  they  wanted  to  ov,n  us. 
We  didn't  think  that  was  such  a  good  idea,  so  I  decided  to  come  to 
you  instead.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  it  is  certainly  an  innovative  ap^uach 
and  very  interesting. 

Rev.  Whalen.  I  think  it  is  going  to  have  to  spread,  too.  We're  not 
going  to  be  able  to  set  aside  a  $60  billion  n  year  need  for  middle 
class  people  for  education  costs.  But  what  i  uave  tried  to  do  is  to 
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get  the  rates  low  enough  and  to  really  pare  down  expenses  so  that 
anybody  else  getting  into  the  marketplace  is  not  going  to  come  in 
and  say,  "Yes,  I'll  give  you  a  15-year  loan  and  charge  you  30  per- 
cent interest  for  it." 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Are  you  responsible  for  collecting,  or  do  you 
have  an  outside  collection  agency? 

Rev.  Whalen.  We  contract  with  Wacovia  Student  Services  in 
Winston-Salem,  SC  to  service  the  loans  for  us,  but  we  also  have  our 
own  in-house  staff  that  begins  to  make  telephone  calls  and  send 
letters  in  addition  to  what  Wacovia  does  when  a  loan  becomes  15 
days  delinquent.  Our  gross  default  rate  is  1.4  percent,  and  we  have 
a  default  fund  that  we  actually  over-issue  commercial  paper  to 
fund  that  takes  the  first  hit  before  the  surety  corporation  has  to 
get  involved  in  it. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Hood,  Senator  Cochran  asked  me  espe- 
cially to  welcome  you  as  a  representative  of  his  alma  mater,  and  to 
offer  his  apologies.  He  is  held  up  in  another  hearing  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  an  opening  statement  for  Senator  Coch- 
ran that  he  would  like  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Cochran  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Cochran 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1965,  when  the  Higher  Education  Act  was 
originally  enacted,  there  has  been  a  Federal  commitment  to  ensure 
that  all  students,  regardless  of  their  economic  circumstances,  can  if 
they  choose,  attain  a  postsecondary  education. 

Over  the  past  decade,  title  IV  student  financial  aid  programs 
have  been  plagued  with  problems,  among  them  high  default  rates 
among  student  borrowers  fraudulent  practices  and  inferior  pro- 
grams at  some  proprietary  schools  college  costs  rising  at  seven  to 
ten  percent  each  year,  while  Pell  grant  limits  have  been  capped  at 
$2,300  until  this  year,  when  the  maximum  award  rose  to  $2,400. 
However,  as  serious  as  these  problems  are,  we  must  not  let  them 
detract  from  the  positive  role  the  Federal  higher  education  pro- 
grams play  in  providing  access  to  a  college  education  for  fifty  per- 
cent of  this  nation's  students.  In  Mississippi,  over  sixty  percent  of 
postsecondary  students  receive  either  Federal  grants  or  loans  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  the  witnesses  that  are  here  before  the 
Subcommittee  today  who  add  so  much  to  the  process  of  understand- 
ing the  needs  of  students,  their  parents  and  institutions.  In  particu- 
lar, I  would  like  to  recognize  Tom  Hood,  from  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  He  has  been  a  tremendous  resource  for  me  and  my 
staff  on  higher  education  issues  in  Mississippi  and  I  believe  he  will 
provide  this  Subcommittee  with  valuable  information  based  on  his 
experiences.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  all  your  statements  and  sug- 
gestions. 

These  are  complicated  programs  and  I  look  forward  to  going 
through  the  process  of  examining  them  and  highlighting  the  suc- 
cesses. Thank  you. 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  I'd  like  to  ask  Ms  Wilson  and  Mr  Hood 
both,  because  I  think  you  both  spoke  to  the  Perkins  Loan  in  par- 
ticular, is  this  the  major  loan  for  say,  MIT  in  your  Portfolio? 

Ms.  Wii^on.  Students  can  get  a  combination  of  either  the  Fer- 
kins  Loan,  the  Stafford  Loan,  or  an  MIT  technology  loan,  and  we 
target  the  Perkins  Loan  toward  the  lowest-income  students. 

Smator  Kassebaum.  I  guess  what  I'm  asking  is  is  it  proportion- 
ately the  one  used  the  most? 

Ms  Wiuson.  The  lowest-income  students  would  borrow  ajiproxi- 
mateiy  $1,600  a  year  from  Perkins  Loans.  c.  w  , 

Senator  Kassebaum.  But  I  mean  is  the  Pell  grant  or  the  Stafford 

^Ms'wilson.  The  other  part  of  their  financial  aid  package  is  met 
with  erants,  that  that  is  mostly  institutional  resources.  So  the  max- 
Sum  that  any  student  borrows  next  year  from  the  lowest-income 
group  will  be  about  $6,000,  and  that  is  a  combination  of  loan  and 
Irant  and  employment.  The  rest  of  the  budget,  between  $6,000  and 
Ilmost  $24,000,  is  met  by  SEOG,  Pell  grant  and/or  institutional 

grs2nator  Kassebaum.  But  the  Perkins  has  been  a  major  portion  of 
that  I'm  gathering.  Is  that  true  for  Mississippi  as  well.' 

Mr  Hood.  No.  At  the  University  of  Mississippi,  our  program  is 
about  $700,000  to  $1  million  a  year  in  new  loans,  in  the  r erKms 
program  I  have  a  central  financial  aid  office  for  undergraduate 
graduaTe,  pharmacy  school  and  the  law  center.  So  we  spread  that 
out  over  all  those  schools.  The  biggest  program  is  the  guaranteed 
or  the Stafford  Student  Loan.  We  nave  about  $9  million *  thai 
vear  it  is  rather  huge.  We  also  depend  an  awful  lot  on  the  Supple- 
mental Loan  program,  which  is  about  $2  million,  and  parent  loans, 

^TeUdlfg^hentrue  benefits  we'd  like  to  have  for  our  need- 
iest group.  Again,  the  statistics  I  have  show  that  we  have  an  equal 
number  o  students  not  receiving  the  Perkins  Loan  who  are  eligible 
as  those  who  are,  about  722,  who  receive  some  benefits.  We  target 
the  neediest  students.  We  try  to  keep  them  in  one  loan  program 
because  we  are  a  public  institution  and  build  a  package  so  that 
thev  won't  be  burdened  with  maybe  two  loan  repayments,  as  prob- 
lem that  we  certainly  should  be  aware  of  at  some  of  the  private 
institutions  around  the  country.  . 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Does  the  University  of  Mississippi  have 
open  admissions?  By  that,  I  mean  do  you  have  an  enhance  exam? 
Ttfr.  Hood.  Minimum  test  scores  on  the  SAT  or  ACT,  that  s  cor- 

reSenator  Kassebaum.  Of  course,  MIT  has  a  fairly  high  level  en- 
trance level  of  any  student,  and  that  alone,  would  guarantee  to  a 
certafn  extent  students  who  are  pretty  focused;  would  you  not  say? 

Senato'rKASSEBAUM.  I  would  guess  you  have  a  pretty  high  level 

^SHISjkm.  Yes.  Our  default  rate  is  only  1.18,  and  that  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  type  of  students  but  it  is  also  part  of  our  education- 
a  process  to  provide  loan  counseling  when  >^ey  come  in  when  they 
are  first-time  borrowers,  then  exit  intervio,,  .  and  then  we  work 
with  them  for  10  years  afterwards.  We  havo  what  is  traditionally 
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called  a  collection  staff— we  call  it  alumni  services.  So  there  is  a 
commitment  to  work  with  default  prevention  and  debt  manage- 
ment as  well  as  repayment  terms  for  10  years. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That  seems  to  me  i  very  beneficial  service. 
Has  that  proved  so? 

Ms.  Wiuson.  Yes.  Having  been  in  stud*  „  aid  for  20  years,  I  can 
appreciate  the  requirements  to  have  loar  counseling  in  advance 
and  exit  counseling  as  very  effective  ways  of  educating  borrowers. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Hood? 

Mr.  Hood.  I  would  certainly  agree.  The  aggressive  loan  we  have 
taken  in  the  pre-loan  counseling  goes  well  beyond  what  the  regula- 
tions require.  We  send  everybody  through,  and  certainly  at  the 
point  when  they  withdraw  from  school,  we  catch  them  in  our  office 
and  give  them  some  exit  counseling  at  that  point,  too.  We  believe  it 
is  very  important  in  keeping  a  low  default  rate.  Our  Stafford  Loan 
rate  is  somewhere  about  1.8  percent,  and  the  cohort  default  rate, 
Perkins  is  around  5,  hovers  between  4  and  5. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate your  testimony. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  all  very  much  indeed.  We  particularly 
have  great  respect  for  Ms.  Wilson's  organization,  COHEAO. 

Father  Whalen,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  innovative,  creative 
ability,  and  imaginative  ability. 

And  Mr.  Hood,  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Hood.  Could  I  comment  on  one  other  thing? 

Senator  Pell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hood.  On  behalf  of  all  the  member  institutions  of  NASFAA, 
we  certainly  encourage  some  simplification  of  the  form;  however, 
the  recent  efforts  to  simplify  the  approach  didn't  work  quite  like 
they  thought  they  might.  But  we'd  like  to  certainly  encourage  that. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Father  Whalen. 

Rev.  Whalen.  Senator,  I  would  just  like  to  tell  you  before  I  leave 
that  we  have  a  one-page  form. 

Senator  Pell.  Good.  We'll  have  a  copy  of  that  inserted  in  the 
record,  without  objection. 

[The  document  mentioned  above  and  additional  materials  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  follows:] 
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CONSERN  LOANS  FOR  EDUCATION 

Application  &  Promissory  Nolt 

Send  Completed  Application     Aiwjhmwis  io: 
ConSem  Loam  Procwinf  Center.  P.O.  Box  4J0J.  !o«e  dry,  IA  32244 
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CONSERN:  LOANS  FOR  EDUCATION 
TheConStra  Lous*  For  Education  Profram  w»  aligned  to  enable  creditworthy  individuali  to  finince  the  costs  of  education. 
The  progrtra  it  idul  for  Ihoft  who  may  not  qualify  Tor  need-hexed  financial  aid,  but  who  still  require  loan  funds  to  nil  the  gipbetween 
education  itpenm  and  tWir  available  resource*, 

PLEASE  NBAD  THBSS  MTHUCnONS  CAREFULLY  PRIOR  TO  COMPLETING  THE  APPLICATION. 


1  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1,11b  earn  aettatAfeflaMin*  to  UN  pqiionwim^^ 
>tooeytMreendeeaiMai4i^»ea<*  Tto  tof"'*' M*diM.t4udinripirenii.oi  tomi 
otiw>Miia«ia#Baiai»«lait»i^t»wlaaaJftMtya4ictM  reaidwirfininotMrr«rM*wnc*eincomi. 
trtofraiidietaluiMiaifcliiiH^sato^ 

Beta  ito  laawMtf  mi Jakri  aaepiM*  mm  mm  the  fo»o^«|«ii|<biiiiy  re qwirementi 

lUmmkkMipmi*  efitoene41cMte*d)oiai  ippt*eni  men  be  at  urn  stj-oco. 

^toenmnajyiaiieyei;  v^mM*to**to\}r  independent,  and  Mva  ate  a  enjoyed  n 
taeet  IS  eaneeenehM  aMaeae  edin  yaw  anrreni  ar  prenHaira  entptoyeri 

Mm  to  lean**  la  ito  IM.  eat  te  a  cMnn  at  a«nM«fiMr«»i#wiHf«o(»NUS. 

Mm  to  at  anal  U  yam  af  mt «  »•  *  »«oa  ( » yun^egilfitaidiBg  in  Alabama, 
rettrajaa,  or  Wjoatfat  11  yawa  af  aai  *  leaM^UMtoto^ot  tortoRJco); 

M«toMacMHora»tottoc*e4Nt  Wnory, 
1  Ttonwtoalrton**»nitoloenpeoef^ 
eeroned  felt-rime  or  psrMtoe  (ea  defined  to  IM  achooD  m  in  acerediicd.  da|rt<  swung  (mie|c  or 
yar¥ir»a^Ofi^Ml«e^ryKS^(r«a«»itS}.  l^namayaliflMyKdil«ena.nippr«vedpmpfieiarT 
KfiQOll  town toenuMM full newenf itoeeMol (done* abhre*me> m  Section  A  Sivdcnl  Informal  un 
X  WtoaMMpliliagtto  application  toiwi  onry»»ote  nvmMn  (nofreciioni),  cMck  one  boa  only 
wawia<aeia^aii<itoawito)  loito  roan  itoardeMttou  full  teiai  name*.  tr>©yn«veanjrqye4iionivh.ie 
filHngCwl Ito. If  pIlMtMn  form pMaMMH (a03) IO&.LOAN for iaemance  Incomplete  ipplicii'Mi -nil 

toa 


2  FILLING  OUT  THE  APPLICATION  FORM 


I.  ACTION  A:  STUOBNT INPDRMATION  In  ihn  M«tan  of  the  application  you  provsje 
Worm***  mm  tto  itedee*  far  «*om  ito  toea  proceed*  in  mi  ended. 

0«a  of  tto  atuacato  rente  ree  of  ito  Cotton  Prevent  ie  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  i  uudem  to 
aiatoeetteaWngl  pcatttoei*^  totory  toaetaHttto  atito  'Do  wr  of  Retort'  tot  thu  loan,  even  if 
ifc^«etowiedeain#MgepeMBaWferejw 

m  eHfttiky  laa^ftaaMa,  Ye*  euy  mm  it*  option  by  checking  the  appmpriau  *oi  m  Sec  on  a 
Student  tatooeeiMn. 

Rataaiator.  not  m  trim*  ere  appro**  to  mm  im  CnnScm  Pmgrem  ir  you  hi*  1  qweii'on 
osM^i^itoMiicMraaHajWi^ 

3.  teCHOH  ft  APPLICANT INPOKMATION  h  this  MCifen  of  thi  application  you  provide 
•mtnl  larereMitoi  «a  tat  eppllcaat  end  Jomi  laeticeM  (if  eppt«abia).  Be  swn  10  review  if*  iiigiDihtr 
reaelMrninfc tee an mmm*  tim aw  mm  nadir  ito  Oenerel  [nrormaiion  section  of  im  initweiioni  If 
yawltmetye^eataaMito*  tto  eHaMUry  nHw'remeni*.  cm  (at»)  SOS- loan 

\  SOCrtONC  MOOMBAND  ASSffTS  In  thii  MCtron  of  IM  ipp'<cai*n  you  pren^de  ipeei'n 
InfOffMltM  IbCMl  tto  *****  Md  hMOf  (MOM  Of  tM  ipptiCinl  ind  ]0>ni  ipptiunl.  (,f  ippticiMt  ) 
nememeir.  then  mm  to  M  tow  tlS\0QO  In  Mnvel  Iaco*k  from  atl  mu rcei  fftr » toa n  10  m  eou.de  red 

AU  income  ito*  yom  wtoi  m  to  ecMidirtd  Hi  tM  MMirfm  or  im  ioen  requeit  must  he  mnfahlt. 
AcMpltotilMOiM^riito<ia)p,watcawM«toea»ml^^^  currempay 
M«a;  moat  net*  W4  femj  pmm  reeeM  MJMtf  Ptoanl  Tet  form  1040  u  r.ied  Oi*  ell  iupport.n| 
KtoiwlM);  Miter  rreMempMycr.  a^elalt4«rlry  MnefltaHiumeni;  VAMnemenio/diwhii.iy/reiircmcni 
pfoofof  dtoKliry  tomrfto;  and  mem  reeem  lOtofom 

If  the  ippttowl  mtfrnj/m*  M  ptHeM  (tf  effect*  >e)  h  «lf.  employed,  a  c»  py  of  im  wim  renm  '-Jp"«' 
pederal  miasetii.  fitedlmtoaedela  C,  meee  M  mfcrnmed  win  ipp'<ca»nn. 

ToetoermiM  Ito  tact  veriflraetoi  rat>re««ia  fcr  «he»  «>?e»  of  -ncome,  can  (Wij  SOS.I.OAn 

4.  S8CTION O:  CSteOtTtTfFORMATtON  l»  thte  mciim  of  tM  appheailon.  you  provide  mfnrma. 
ttotCM  itoHltotl—  efito aswatora atofcato apptnani (if ippttcewe).  Yw  mu«  1.11 111  obi,|iitoni  imi 
Keve  ■  aefejeee  ef  tW6er  mot%  ieOete  aare  ato  hwMi  credii  an*  bene,  credit  un«m  and  r.nance 
compmy  fcaaaj  i»on»at<i)t  MlieiO  II 1  toeea;  irtooeiy;  v4  cuitd  uppen. 

5.  CBCIIONft  LOAN  AMOUNT  lattoeMieaaftto  aptMJeeitcm.yw  pwwdetMamovniywi 
a^UtoMtorrev.toar yew woridtoeM repay iMStMJ»,an4*menyoywenito receive  im  loan  Nnd* 

AiiyaaataMji  toaaaaawii  ietoato  kfoeNMh  an  e*ei»tiiM  m  im  ippt'cim''-  end  jwni  ippticeeri 
(af  1 1  ■  ai ii>  Iqatotoy  MtapayttolaaaM»4llMito  pwMHMd  com  of  amidanM  ai  iMMwdenriKhooi. 
In  oitof  wwjidaoy  m*\iMMf  beware  me  pMiia>ad  cauaof  attendance  and  your  actual  ecpeuei,  you 
m  Baton*  laaMaataei  itot  aanppejH  ya#r  Mm  ntveee.  Tmm  dot yraaau  can  include,  a  teller  from  im 
astoet;  taWaa  raaatol  art*  far  itoaerraat  ar mmm\n%  whooi  year.  Upcd  teeee.  compvier  recelfrtoi 
la  a  toe  pm  turn  ito  latoil  MH»H  an*  teltlin  >im  fnr  imtir"  '  "-| f™-  — '  year. 

Tto  Goffer*  Piaajra»  antolM*  reawyMM  opttOM  to  Mtp  yem  todiei  for  ito  toen  repeyment: 

lieMedlaMfttoJiaal  iMfeiy^ 
eayawM  dee  vftMft  «J  deye  of  ito  «atoiaa«wi  of  yoyrteen. 

ItorewtorrMe^lUpeyeMet.ieper^  eniiiiM  nudem  level iichoftl. 

rot  a  Mrtod  not  to  eaceed  fewf  ycare.  Dttringthtapcnctd  moniniy  miereai  p*>w»enii  mutt  M  mide  T>c 
L# ltu  ■  imftipTTTT]  "  **  evoitaWe  to  atwdenu  enrolled  »i  pnven  monda^  ichoNt 

3  SUBMITTING  THE  APPLICATION 

Plane  ireewrdtoaeillBiea^  Ipxompieie  apptKanona 

reo» ttot  yeo  beve  WMd  ew<  ito  application.  iakeafe«m!nyieaiotooe  n  over  and  mail  lute  thai  ill 
1  Ullliil  have  toe*  aeenered  poeMtetely  end  hM>ty  and  1M1  im  application  nsi  been  ngned  hy  im 
tefrofcMtepertMa  A  — ateea  appl Milton  aeceel  ahowH  conmn: 

I.  Tie  10  up  anda»iifWMtlc  iterey 

1  TtoMaayatoatoirtoae^toCtoMM^  Loenar&r  fieweiion; 
1  laaasai  iiilflmlii  toeea»at(t> 

4.  Cjflof  utiifirrt  ~'mti'f 

5,  rWcjfe^iWMMiertonMl/aet4^ae^(c^ 

If  proof  o#cerre*t  enie«r»^/eceepttnce  te  enclened  »he  loan  pmctedi be  mi.icd  and  made 
p4yae*Mito  torfoa*r.OltoMM,  tM  im*  er^ 


HIGHLIGHTS 
AND  FACTS 

HOW  MUCH  CAN  YOU  BORROW? 

1 .  You  may  borrow  from  J 1. 500  to  $25,000 
withina  twelvemonth  period.  Amaximum 
of  $100,000  maybe  borrowed  by  an  individ- 
ual borrower. 

2.  Loans,  are  made  for  the  costs  of  attend* 
ing school  including  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board,  transportation,  books,  personal  ex- 
penses, supplies,  a  personal  computer,  and 
other  related  cvpen  sca  Sec  Sect  ion  E  "Lo.v 
Amount"  for  further  detail*.  Complete  a 
separate  application  when  applying  for  more 
than  one  student  or  more  than  one  school 
year. 

3.  If  (he  borrower  does  nnl  qualify  for  the 
full  amount  requeued  based  on  the  credit 
review  and/or  com  of  attendance,  a  counter- 
offer may  be  made  for  1  le&icr  amount 

WHAT  ARE  THE  COSTS 
OF  BORROWING? 

Molcrcai  Rate.  Loans  bear  a  \j\nable 
interest  rate  based  on  the  Commercial  Paper 
Rale  plus  3.6%  The  Commercial  Paper 
Rate  used  is  the  average  of  the  higher  of  the 
30  or  90  day  per  annum  rate,  as  reported 
duringtheprecedingmonthlyperiodin  The 
Will  Street  Jour  ml.  Any  changes  in  the 
interest  rate  charged  on  the  loin  will  taVe 
effect  monthly  and  will  be  shown  00  your 
monthly  bill 

2.  Lonn  Origination  f'tu.  A  Ldiin  Origi- 
nation Fee  of  3  5%  will  be  auiomjticaily 
added  to  your  approved  amnunt  Por  cr- 
umple, if  you  arc  approved  for  a  S^.fXfltnan, 
1  Vft  nr  S245  will  be  added  and  thu  liil.il  fi- 
nanced loan  amount  will  be  $^.243  The 
Loan  Origination  Fee  will  be  deducted  from 
1  he  loan  nmount.  vnu  will  receive  a  check 
for  $7,000. 

3.  Applkaxioft  Foe.  You  must  submit  a 
non-refundable  application  fee  of  M  with 
the  application. 

REPAYMENT? 

The  repayment  of  your  ConSern  loan  is 
.tpread  over  12  years,  but  you  may  repay  the 
loan  in  part  or  in  full  at  any  time  without  a 
prepayment  penalty.  Monthly  repayment 
tepniawcnmaielydSdayi  after  the  check 
disbursement  date.  The  borrower  will  re- 
ceive a  monthly  statement  indicating  the 
amount  currently  due  which  ncelcuta\cdhy 
ftddirgO)thc  amount  of  the  principal  due 
based  on  whether  or  not  you  hav*,  elected  to 
defer  principal  repayment,  and  (2)  'he  amount 
of  accrued  interest  on  the  outsianding  prin- 
cipal balance  based  on  the  current  interest 
rate. 

Send  the  application  packet  to: 
ConSeni  Loana  Proccaaing  Center 
P.O.  Box  4201 
Iowa  City,  1A  52244 

For  Qtscatkxu  concermnf  the  applicaboei 
proccaa,  call  OTVSOS-LOAN 

Think  you  (or  ipplyingl 
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PROMISSORY  NOTE 


i    hw^i  to  For.     wrao  (MM  »»  ***** "* 
(*J***lmZ  mm*  tomf)  im^itoMitoii  i**wiraii  im* 
*T  NMiTtotottr  Mi  mmnuftv*  to  toy  >o  too  on » r 

CUTmi *9\ imm  itato  «  tot  tot*  Mto» to  im  mcx*  Mt'tW 

—  „ llL^X-Tll IIMO-It  


i    LujLU-UmiHimi  n  ^-j^^^^ariM 

UhT-S^  m  mi imctooi to  «Ml>yMto)  •»  t  niton  to' 
J^Zm ooTotoMi)  otMl  to  im  OMMMiMn Piptr  ton.  u 
JSStoStatoVtotoTW 

SmfUtoitor  JMto  to  M4n  M*  mm  otoon  ra*  not  m  aoto  i  n  io«  |h 
^Ly^^llWfaXtKofllJOQ.  AoytMMjitoiM 

S^toitoSitototk  m4  tou  nmH  u  irrwt  omit  rvnMr  cm^im. 

Utowtoltomi  MorttoiO*  too  CmmuM  PiMf  too  n  <uwuw. 
Ntoo^toTI^  loMor  0*  I  u  AMM«.  mi,,  i.  lu  to**. 

rl    iuuT.r  kSTm  itirf  »•  NnMr  Mjm*  im  «»"*«r  o* 

SlrtJJr^  ^lto  oS^Oi  MU  IK  *I«"W"|  »M  I"" "« 

rvitcMcMiftoMtMiNoto. 

um>  mui  ton  im  toll  Mini  cMroMiitirtiMmi»imymiM«rt»i  ran 
th^to^ito^.ir •  MUiMl  buto  Willi  to  tot  SIM  Of  Soy  to  Drtou.  m*y 
cMro*. 

1  Lom  Q.UJj-iUon  For  TM  fto  M**&  Md  oMtoiif  ptrttm 
|3£7Snw  Mtoto  tot  OMto't  Of  IM  toM  ******** 
Of^MUtoPMVtlMMM. 

moon  to  ooto  Moimjmm  poyoMM. 


1  DtotooMt  of  hMW  taMM  fUtoynwiii  of  pniwpol  M  ton 
ii        i  iTVrfUfofi  wu&m  tow tool  rooryun fWMW  1°*" 

LiiitoZ^ioMtol  toM  to  two  H«MMr.t««»toito)i*oefV€irt 

citototffitoOMS^^ 

S>TOtltotoMOMtoMWtoto<toOflMW 


M  m  toMtoo  to  Mto  mim  tptotoMtoo  or  «^^u0«",1- '"I^JV 
•mw4*^(Mo>  Moot)  Mmciiw^  tootlt.tton.  *r«r»oi  of  pnrwpii  r«- 
MtM  to^l  MtOptojTi 

4    ri  mm'IMH  raw  IM  Nolo  id  moMMy  HwDimiruio^r  •  tS 

^^i^toTEuEVto niM OOfMUl  «W IM  IHlMtooMtfttA 

MfTtMrttoOftotoMooitoNou. 

 ^  toitoM  MMtra.  oratoy  oil  or      ton  of 

l^.To^iMraoio^  A^pntoT^'^ 


IM  OftOOfftoM  NtotU  10  IM  My**"!  Ol  l  «  tm0y  oil  0*n|  m  inn >toii . 

iM*^|imctorMi.ctouiMOM^ofwiu<uoi.Kcrvia.«ira»iio 
im  ditoefpropoymoni  *rtW«WM««|pnncp*l 
PirMRU  wow*  toll  M  oltotoitd  ira  ihi  fobMM  otoir  (!)  to  ilii 
cmSmiiM  t>pc"Hi  of  »M  U*«r  to  W"»cc:.n« «oH«i.«|  i*y  pm 
tfttt  tiMHiiii.  (2)  to  lecrvtO  monm.  iM  (3>  »o  0«uumJ,«i  pnto'pl' 

7  DthvIC  U  I  dtflyll  00  I0»  Wo.  IM  UnOtf  m*v  dtcUrt.  MiMMil 
iW'rtwOlwtnd.lMlMiraynpO*  IwW'ofiMiOJn  mcUdin|  .mini! 
.p.diiico*lic»fcollici.OflindraMO«tblMiiofMyifcii  >mfMd>i<i 'v  i »i 
iMlpo^  "0«f«yli-miiMiMoefyrTt«iol|i«yolihifoiiowi»«nv«Mi 

A.    A  KMtfoM  M>wom»ool  mtoo  wihm  »  Oiyl  of  im  poywmt  dui 
dill. 

n    |  mtu  m  ouirm« ror  of  "«a,lftr»  " ,vt  voun,,py 01 

invoiy«iiraM'«»'rvp<«ypwiMinp"«i'''«'«d*ya'         •"«■ ,m 
Idjv4>to»d  iMorapowoi,  Of  0*0 

C    Anyimimimor  raofOtomoiioo  on  im  ippncii.o*  TonM  iom 
•vtdtnrad  byiHiiNoio«miilittily«*«wi.incontci.oriMoiBpitii 

D    I  f»»  io  porform  my  tiraloHBi  comi«Md  ■*  ih.i  NOio 

E.  Po.i«rawpiOtopii7(^'"»W>''«^»VL,"tf^,,"T«,«lry 
cMogeofro70t«tor»*dfWioodiMira«iifii.»fli»dM*ii.Ofr"-- 

ition  of  iM  ilwdinr 

Fniyrt  io  iwiivo  i  moMMy  otiuonr  dooi  not  rai.ivi  mo  of  im  rcipo*- 

i.bmwotoooninto*  of  fMfciniiM  rao^  w«  p.yw*"!1"'  i«otoiM« 

SIiImT..^Wd.iioM<s  Amp,,"Mao,:r,:,?rr,:,ll;" 

«hoit  or  in  pon,  of  iffMHU  to  tnMn  ««  "Oi  «tivo  oi  iHid  t«jr  pnor 
imiiniWAOf  iMNoio. 

Thi  Utof  miy  doiM Of  fill  «o  tMrano  ot  *o.vt  i«y  of  .ti  n|nu  o«  i«y 
CMOto^lNHI  ^0.01  IM  MliUWMM  10  lllft  M  IM  n,h.  .1  l«.  fu.il 

l™^  I  i«rvo  prtomifMoi.  dlmiod  oon«  ptoim  »nd  m«  oimi 
SSoMSiMMiwiiieaoMtiiw 

imo  doriyll  Of  inrontmifrt  of  iM  Noit  ttcipi  ii  opocHcoily  provided 
Mrtto  ^to  mmcI  io  Mtieoiof  tm  moMiiry difiyii  'f  •») 

IM  if™  deriwlU  <opoytM 

fin  whkn  im  Uhdtf  ffliy  \r#tt  io  ifficti^l  cohicihsr  or  ton  son 

t  Crodli  Duraio  Ntolfkoiloo:  !«romioito«  confimi"!  im imwi  of 
ton  iMFtind  lu  raptymwi  toll  M  rapontd  to  on  or  mora  trad.i  burtiyi 

uoilyiBdtdtofMfyiffici  my  rtllny  to  obiom  oihor  crctf  n 

0  RtoraOtnUltoM:  TM  OfOtMdl  Of  toil  KOII  Mil  M  y«d  Wily  far 
luittontod  WMf  raooonibif  odweonoo  hwt  "0I  ,,pn,,co 

o  im ^M  DMrTflM.  booto,  eo«pyic«.  lypplm  i«d  iq^pmcn. 
fbSSq lito^i  WtoponoiM  Mi  coram..*!  com.  .oi  ptraooH 

lipCMUOf  iMSludlAl 

M»  ruooftiibiMv  Tor  poytM  toil  Nolo  u  wMf.'uicd  by  iM  Mb*i*  of  i«y 
wmTSwmo  mi  omo  im  Urtor  for  nm**  of  to  i  Sou  o>  o>  im 
""radtoo  Umtor  io  mw.fy  rao  toil  i  N«y.rai  M  Ml -oi  MM 

orroniRi  my  obli|«»o«  «M^r  ton  Noio. 

fiho^ioy  ofiMpfOvrtiowof  ton  NwiMraMHrtd«»«vit,d  ..B*Aoiioi.n 
Pln1hyi«ycMn|omipptrtOblilt«orrt^ii.oM  oidiei|ridtnvij.dh, 
ertir ^dtcratofildltmMiof  iMnw|MmraMiiiiMofrofwpoiMi 

SriMtoSZ  IM  »r!o-o|  OfOVtt*OM  Of  to.|  N0.I  M0»  Ml  M  IfflCCd 
M«^hyiMto.lf^llMMMO^^ 

i!,M,iinid.BiMNOii«M.riMM-ii-orfiriii^ 
roiod  iMratPt, 

No -trm of  provtwrn  of  ton  MumyM  chimed  yi.ii«  MHMii loo  ■* 
wni.fl|hy  o.l  r-n*i  I  lylMmt  iM  Uoiir  «'"fty.  NriMi  «nii«.  to 
concci  Iny  piitM  ifmn  Mrtm 

|o|raolMlioycfjrara«ii.coiiooMMMiocUMcrlMlM?Mw 
MWMC»ooiiofiMMFieMraoMiMiiMprovii,oMorto.i  ^H«'l 
ipf»y  to  ill  borroMra  .Mivtoyolry  tod  eontci^ij 
tv*  \m*A*i  mi  iM  nni  to  owon  iu  nghu  iM  dyim  y"dir  IM  Son 
Mto^lMOMOto!  %|||M«1» 

„!iTr!i miVuuMooii  m<  loir  t-"1"  ti"««r  1  w,y M'  w,p  ,h,» S0I, 

biMin|onmy  utitl. 

7>.sVoiiliM«MippfOvM.«tdii^dil^"d.»«Soythniko«ii^ 

10    DbtoommMi:  If  ito»merMiptoolof  mroiimim/iKipiiMi  of  im 
LudiM  «0J  tvtotMtd.  IM  W»  dntyfVmifli  ChKK  miy  bl  ralil  C0» 
mbM  MlhlMtojUr  Mi  IM  KMto  II  totok  tot  UHiCM 
EoM  AolM^K 

(1  IM  ttlrt  OtlOOtoOdlM  «y  ltto.pi  Of  IMM  d*W«IM  M» 
oa  toil  Not!  Mlioi  mo  tom  dnby  wraiw 
^UMdSoSroi^  If-iMdoratdof 
oim  ^~«My.of  IM  WO  i«yitoiiiMitoirtMiiJMcMrt«n 
M  mmm.  ir !  *o  mm  toon  io  obuto  ton  w.  1 H'  *  toto  »M  IOM 
dnbvntfMiu  (Mck  iM  *0I  ooniod  too  U«dir 
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Testimony  Submitted  to  the 
m+amm mm  mm  Etaoatloa,  Arte  aad  Haaanitiee 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
stare*  91,  1901 

The  Association  on  Handicapped  Student  Service  Program*  tn  Poataecondaiy 
Education  tAHSSPPB)  la  a  multinational,  not-for-profit  organization  that  promote*  full 
participation  of  IndMduala  with  dtaabilitle*  tn  college  life.  It*  membera  are  the  Individuals 
who  provide  support  services  to  rtudents  wtth  rtHablime*  at  college*  and  universities  acroa* 
the  United  State*  and  Canada.  The  I960'*  was  a  tftne  of  rapid  growth  for  the  association. 
ju*ta*Kwa*atJmeofrap*lpcofre^  Beginning 
wtth  the  International  Year  and  Decade  of  the  Disabled  and  culminating  with  the  signing, 
last  Ju|y,  of  the  Americana  with  DissbUttJea  Act,  people  wth  disabilities  have  made  great 
strides  in  their  fight  to  be  ac!cncwtedged,  to  be  recognised  for  their  abiliue*,  and  to  achieve 
the  statu*  of  fiiH  cittsens  wtth  an  the  rights  and  ptwOegc*  that  title  conveys.  One  very  visible 
outgrowth  of  that  struggle  has  been  the  dramatic  improvement  tn  architectural  and 
programmatic  access  to  higher  education  for  students  wtth  disabilities.  Whether  you  are 
blind  or  a  wheelchair-user,  whether  you  have  a  teaming  disability  or  epilepsy,  the 
opportunities  to  pursue  your  ambmons  and  nuudmize  your  potential  have  never  been  more 
arf  fsslbV. 

As  you  approach  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  we  urge  you  to 
remember  that  students  wtth  dtaabtUUos  are  now  represented  m  ajgnificsnt  number* 
throughout  our  post  secondary  network,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  1 .000,000  student* 
wtth  dlsabtitties  now  attend  classes,  participate  m  campus  sctMties,  access  institutional 
services,  and  prepare  for  entry  mto  the  world  of  work  t*de-by-**de  wtth  their  nondtsabled 
peer*.  When  you  begin  deliberations  for  reauthorization,  please  temember  that  any 
considerations  of  Qnanclal  aid  policies,  programmatic  innovation!  industry -education 
partnerships,  and  so  on.  should  Include  a  review  ofhow  these  issues  r  ay  Impact  on  students 
wtth  disabilities. 

In  signing  the  Americana  wtth  Disabilities  Act .  President  Bush  said , .  .Now  we  must 
work  together  to  remove  the  physical  banVrawe  have  created  and  u^esocuilbanler*  we  have 
allowed."  Part  of  that  work  includes  seeing  to  it  that  consideration  of  the  needs  of  persona 
wtth  disabilities  Is  a  part  of  every  decision  that  Is  made,  not  an  afterthought.  AHSSPPE 
stands  ready  to  take  an  active  role  —  to  assist  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  on  students  wtth  disabilities.  We  understand  the  monumental  nature  of  your 
task  in  guarding  the  rights  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  many  individuals  who  will  be  affected 
by  this  Act.  Our  sincere  hope  Is  that,  in  the  end,  your  careful  deliberation  and  concern  will 
result  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  serving  as  another  step  forward  in 
the  inclusion  of  persons  with  disabilities  in  the  mainstream  of  American  society. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Jane  E.  Jarrow,  Ph.D. 
Executive  Director  -  AHSSPPE 


BuslnwasOmcs:  P.O.  Box  21192,  Coajmbus,  OH  43221-0192 
614-488^72  (VolCS/TDO)  614-468-1174  (FAX) 
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&^aW^«i?tr*e  subcommittee  was  ad- 
journed.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  26,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  op  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Montpelier,  VT. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  8:30  a.m.,  in  the 
Pavilion  Auditorium,  Pavilion  Building,  Montpelier,  VT,  Senator 
James  M.  Jeffords,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  op  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  This  morning  I  will  call  the  hearing  to  order.  I 
want  to  welcome  all  of  the  audience  and  the  witnesses;  those  that 
are  here  and  those  that  are  to  come.  I  appreciate  each  of  your  will- 
ingness to  speak  today  of  an  issue  of  grave  importance.  I  think  it 
was  even  made  more  so  today  as  I  listened  to  the  radio  and  recog- 
nized that  Germany  has  overtaken  the  United  States  as  the  No.  1 
exporter  of  the  world.  It  makes  it  even  more  clear  how  important  it 
is  to  do  some  things  with  respect  to  the  basics  such  as  education. 

I  will  keep  my  remarks  short  because  this  hearing  is  to  hear 
from  Vermonters  on  vour  outlook  and  thoughts  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  It's  my  opportunity  as  one  of  the 
few  senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  has  been  through  a  higher 
education  reauthorization,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  will  be  playing  an 
active  role  throughout  the  year's  reauthorization  process. 

Today  I  would  like  to  offer  you  some  personal  and  preliminary 
thoughts  on  the  act.  These  thoughts  are  necessarily  preliminary 
since  we  have  held  only  initial  hearings  in  Washington,  and  no 
formal  bill  has  been  introduced,  and  this  is  the  first  field  hearing 
for  the  bill.  However,  there  are  some  basic  goals  and  principles 
that  I  believe  should  guide  our  reauthorization.  One  such  goal  will 
be  enhancing  post-secondary  education  opportunities  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  know  that  high-ability/low-income  students  are  signifi- 
cantly less  likely  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school 
than  low-ability /high-income  students. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  developing  the  human  resources  of  our 
Nation  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  in  the  world  economy. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  we  are  frustrating  the  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  since  they  lack  the  resources  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  high  school.  Therefore,  the  overriding  principle 
must  be  to  emerge  from  this  reauthorization  with  a  more  effective 
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manner  in  which  to  provide  access  to  post-secondary  education  for 

^^w^veVftL^targeted  population  of  the  student  aid  programs  is 
frequently  ill-informed  about  the  availability  of  aid,  the  range  of 
th7 post-secondary  opportunities,  and  the  appropriate  high  school 
programs  that  lead  to  post-secondary  programs.  Students  and  their 
families  don't  always  know  that  they  can  and  should  aspire  to  post- 
secondary  education  or  how  to  go  about  pursuing  theirs  in  their  as- 
pirations. . 

Programs  to  target  at-risk  populations  at  an  early  age  are  essen- 
tial, and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that,  would  be  incorporated  into 
this  year's  higher  education  reauthorization.  My  bill,  b.  o85,  en- 
courages comprehensive  early  intervention  programs,  programs 
that  would  provide  disadvantaged  students  with  the  opportunities 
and  support  that  they  need  not  only  to  stay  in  school,  but  for  them 
to  go  on  to  higher  education. 

As  you  may  know,  in  the  last  reauthorization,  I  created  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  futnre  responsibilities  of  financing  post-sec- 
ondary education.  I  did  so  because  I  was  concerned  with  what  lay 
ahead  for  the  next  generation,  the  long-term  strategy  for  financing 
a  post-secondary  education. 

The  commission,  headed  up  by  Peter  Smith  of  Vermont,  recently 
met  for  the  first  time.  Marshal  Whitten  of  Vermont  also  sits  on  the 
panel  And  I  believe  the  findings  of  the  commission  will  prove  in- 
strumental to  the  future  policy  development  for  financing  post-sec- 
ondary education.  .  - 
Another  area  of  grave  concern  to  me  is  the  deteriorating  state  ot 
our  university  and  college  infrastructures.  A  recent  study  indicates 
that  facilities  represent  higher  education's  largest  capital  asset,  an 
aggregate  of  over  $300  billion. 

They're  a  critical  resource  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  American's  educational  enterprise,  a  resource  at-risk.  That  same 
report  identified  that  a  total  of  between  $60  and  $70  billion  are 
needed  to  renovate  all  campus  facilities  nationwide. 

Despite  this  need,  grants  for  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
renovation  under  Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  never 
been  funded.  Loans  under  title  VII  have  only  received  scant  fund- 
ing as  with  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Academic  Research 
Facilities  Modernization  Act.  This  situation  must  change. 

Finally,  I  feel  strongly  that  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  it  is  my  job  to  present  the  facte  not 
the  funds.  If,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  facilities  need  $60  billion 
for  upgrade,  update,  and  construction,  then  that  is  what  the  com- 
mittee needs  to  put  forward  in  title  VII.  If  we  need  to  double  the 
allocation  to  fully  fund  Pell  grants,  then  that  is  what  we  need  to 
put  forth  in  title  IV.  If  early  intervention  is  a  priority,  it  too  must 
have  an  appropriate  allocation. 

That's  where  you  come  in.  I  need  to  hear  from  you  on  which  pro- 
grams need  to  be  changed,  and  which  changes  can  affect  outcomes, 
and  what  level  of  funding  is  needed  to  produce  these  outcomes..  Re- 
authorization occurs  only  every  5  years,  and  Vermont  is  a  unique 
and  well-qualified  State  to  comment  on  higher  education  programs. 
So  I  look  forward  to  listening  to  witnesses  today. 
[Text  of  S.  585  follows:] 
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S.585 


To  provide  eligible  students  with  a  comprehensive  program  of  incentives 
and  support  to  enable  students  to  remain  in  school. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  February  6),  1991 
Mr.  Jeffords  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 


A  BILL 


To  provide  eligible  students  with  a  comprehensive  program 
of  incentives  and  support  to  enable  students  to  remain 
in  school. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  t)w  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  EARLY  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM. 

4  Subpart  3  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 

5  cation  Act  of  196f>  (20  U.S.C.  1070c  ot  seq.)  is  amended 

6  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

7  "SEC,  415F.  EARLY  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM. 

8  "(a)  Findings  and  Purpose.— 

9  "(1)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  that  at- 
10         risk  students  who  do  not  receive  some  form  of  inter- 
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1  vention  early  in  their  educational  careers  (in  most 

2  cases  by  junior  high  school)  are  more  likely  to  drop 

3  out  of  school  and  not  pursue  gainful  educational  or 

4  employment  opportunities  as  adults. 

5  "(2)  Statement  of  purpose. — It  is  the  pur- 

6  pose  of  this  section  to  make  incentive  grants  to 

7  States  to  enable  States  to  conduct  early  intervention 

8  programs  that — 

9  "(A)  raise  the  awareness  of  eligible  stu- 

10  dents  about  the  advantages  of  obtaining  a  post- 

11  secondary  education;  and 

12  "(B)  provide  eligible  students  with  tuition 

13  assistance. 

14  "(b)   Early   Intervention   Program  Estab- 

15  LISHBD. — 

16  "(1)  Program  established.— Prom  amounts 

17  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 

18  (g),  the  Secretary  shall  make  allotments  to  States  in 

19  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  to  pay  the  Federal 

20  share  of  the  costs  of  the  activities  described  in  sub- 

21  section  (d). 

22  "(2)  Allotment. — Except  as  provided  in  para- 

23  graph  3,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 

24  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 

25  to  such  sums  as  the  number  of  eligible  students  in 
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1  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  eligible  stu- 

2  dents  in  all  the  States. 

3  "(3)  Minimum  allotment. — No  State  shall 

4  receive  an  allotment  under  paragraph  (2)  in  any  fis- 

5  cal  year  which  is  less  than  $500,000. 

6  "  (4)    Reallotment. — The   amount   of  any 

7  State's  allotment  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  for  any 

8  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 

9  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  early  inter- 

10  vention  program  of  that  State  shall  be  available  for 

11  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 

12  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  States 

13  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 

14  States  under  such  paragraphs  for  such  year,  but 

15  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 

16  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 

17  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and 

18  will  be  able  to  use  such  year  for  carrying  out  the 

19  State  plan.  The  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 

20  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 

21  tionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 

22  reallotted  to  a  Slate  under  this  paragraph  during  a 

23  year  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 

24  (g)  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  such 

25  paragraphs  for  such  year. 
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1  "(5)  Allotment  subject  to  continuing 

2  compliance  . — The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 

3  for  early  intervention  programs  only  to  States  which 

4  continue  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c). 

5  "(6)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 

6  section — 

7  "(A)  the  term  'eligible  institution'  has  the 

8  same  meaning  provided  such  term  in  section 

9  435(a);  and 

10  "(B)  the  term  'eligible  student'  means  a 

1 1  student  eligible — 

12  "(i)   to  be  counted   under  section 

13  1005(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

14  Education  Act  of  1965; 

15  "(ii)  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the 

16  National  School  Lunch  Act;  or 

17  "(Hi)  for  assistance  pursuant  to  part 
lg  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

19  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 

20  dren). 

21  "(c)  Use  op  Allotments.— 

22  "(1)  In  general.— A  State  shall  use  payments 

23  received  under  this  section  to  conduct  an  early  inter- 

24  vention  program  that — 
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1  "(A)  provides  eligible  students  in  any  of 

2  the  grades  p re-school  through  12  with  a  cori- 

3  tinuing  system  of  mentoring  and  advising 

4  that— 

5  "(i)  is  coordinated  with  the  Federal 

6  and  State  community  service  initiatives; 

7  "(ii)  may  include  such  support  serv- 

8  ices  as  after  school  and  summer  tutoring, 

9  assistance  in  obtaining  summer  jobs,  and 

10  academic  counseling;  and 

11  "(iii)  may  be  provided  by  service  pro- 

12  viders  such  as  community  based  organiza- 

13  tions,  schools,  eligible  institutions,  and 

14  public  and  private  agencies,  particularly  in- 

15  stitutions  and  agencies  sponsoring  pro- 

16  grams  authorized  under  subpart  4; 

17  "(B)  requires  each  student  to  enter  into  an 

18  agreement  with  the  State  under  which  the  stu- 

19  dent  agrees  to  achieve  certain  academic  mile- 

20  stones,  such  as  completing  a  prescribed  set  of 

21  courses  and  maintaining  satisfactory  academic 

22  progress  as  described  in  section  484(c),  in  ex- 

23  change  for  receiving  not  more  than  5  years  of 

24  tuition  assistance; 
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1  "(C)  establishes  a  trust  fund  for  the  tui- 

2  tion  assistance  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 

3  which  may  include  contributions  from  Federal, 

4  State  and  private  sources; 

5  "(D)  contains  an  incentive  system  to  en- 

6  courage  greater  collaboration  between  elemen- 

7  tary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
g  ,  higher  education  through  the  creation  of  new 
9  linkage  structures  and  programs;  and 

10  "(E)  contains  an  evaluation  component 

11  that  allows  service  providers  to  track  eligible 

12  student  progress  during  the  period  such  stu- 

13  dents  are  participating  in  the  program  assisted 

14  under  t&s  section  and  which  is  consistent  with 

15  the  standards  developed  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 

16  ant  to  paragraph  (3). 

J7  "(2)  Tuition  assistance. — 

jg  «(A)  Definition. — For  the  purposes  of 

19  this  section  the  term  'tuition  assistance'  in- 

20  dudes  the  costs  of  tuition,  room  and  board, 

21  books,  and  required  fees,  if  any. 

22  "(B)    Eligible    institutions;  port- 

23  ability. — In  order  to  receive  an  allotment 

24  under  this  section  each  State  shall  ensure  that 

25  tuition  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
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1  visions  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  is  available  to  an 

2  eligible  student  for  use  at  any  eligible  institu- 

3  tion. 

4  "(C)  Reservation  for  tuition  assist- 

5  ANGE. — Each   State   receiving  an  allotment 

6  under  this  section  shall  use  not  less  than  50 

7  percent  of  such  allotment  to  provide  eligible 

8  students  with  tuition  assistance  in  accordance 

9  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

10  "(D)  Special  rule. — Bach  eligible  stu- 

1 1  dent  participating  for  at  least  1  year  in  an  early 

12  intervention  program  assisted  under  this  section 

13  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  tuition  assistance 

14  pursuant  to  this  section. 

15  "(B)  Relation  to  other  assistance. — 

16  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  tui- 

17  tion  assistance  provided  under  this  section  shall 

18  not  be  considered  income  for  the  purpose  of 

19  awarding  Federal  student  financial  aid. 

20  "(3)  Evaluation  standards. — The  Secretary 

21  shall  prescribe  standards  for  the  evaluation  de- 

22  scribed  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  Such  standards  shall — 

23  "(A)  provide  for  input  from  States  and 

24  service  providers;  and 
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"(B)  ensure  that  data  protocols  and  proce- 
dures are  consistent  and  uniform. 
"(d)  State  Plan.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  State  desiring  an  al- 
lotment under  this  section  shall  submit  a  State  plan 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Contents. — Each  State  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  section  is  sought;  and 

"(B)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  submitted  pursuant  te  paragraph  (1) 
within  6  months  of  receipt  of  the  plan  unless  the 
plan  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  Payments;  Federal  Share.— 

"(1)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  te 
each  State  having  a  State  plan  approved  under  sub- 
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1  section  (d)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  ac- 

2  tivities  described  in  the  State  plan. 

3  "(2)  Federal  share. — The  Federal  share 

4  shall  be  50  percent. 

5  "(f)  Evaluation  and  Report.— 

6  "(1)  Evaluation. — Each  State  receiving  an  al- 

7  lotment  under  this  section  shall  annually  evaluate 

8  the  early  intervention  program  assisted  under  this 

9  section  in  accordance  with  the  standards  described 

10  in  subsection  (c)(3)  and  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 

1 1  retary  a  copy  of  such  evaluation. 

12  "(2)  Report. — The  Secretary  shall  annually 

13  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  assisted 

14  under  this  section  and  the  evaluations  conducted 

15  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

16  "(g)  Authorization  op  Appropriations. — There 

17  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $85,000,000  for  fiscal 

18  year  1992  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter  to 

19  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

20  SEC.  2.  conforming  amendment. 

21  Section  415A(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 

22  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070c(a))  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 

23  lowing  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "It  is  also  the 

24  purpose  of  this  part  to  make  allotments  to  States  to  enable 
States  to  conduct  early  intervention  programs  described 
in  section  41 5F.". 

9  7  O 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Our  first  witness  is  ready  to  begin  so  I  ask 
Commissioner  Mills,  if  you  would,  to  please  step  up  and  we  will 
listen  to  you.  I'm  an  admirer  of  your  programs  and  willingness  to 
work  hard  to  try  and  help  Vermont  and  its  education  programs. 
We  look  forward  to  listening  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  MILLS,  COMMISSIONER,  VERMONT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Mills.  Thank  you  very  much.  I'm  deeply  gratified  by  this  in- 
vitation to  comment  on  the  higher  education  reauthorization  and  I 
do  have  some  comments  because  higher  education  is  a  vital  part  of 
what  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  trying  to  do. 

If  you  visit  any  Vermont  school  right  now,  you  re  going  to  see 
people  working  hard  to  do  two  jobs.  One  is  to  educate  100,000 
youngsters,  but  another  is  to  transform  the  way  the  school  works 
at  the  same  time.  There's  a  massive  effort  going  on  to  transform 
education,  elementary  and  secondary  education,  for  high  perform- 
ance. Why  are  we  doing  this? 

We're  doing  this  because—well,  the  hard  truth  is  we  re  not  get- 
ting the  results  that  we  deserve  and  that  we  are  capable  of. 

If  you  listen  to  a  person  like  me  in  any  State,  they  re  likely  to  be 
saying— outlining  the  same  agenda.  Get  the  goals  right;  smarten 
up  the  curriculum;  bring  the  parents  back  in;  boast  the  capacities 
of  teachers;  restructure  the  way  we  deliver  technical  education, 
special  education,  regular  education;  link  what  we  do  to  the  com- 
munity; bring  the  human  services  element  back  in. 

In  all  of  this,  Vermont  has  been  very  active.  In  all  of  this,  higher 
education  has  been  a  partner.  Vermont  has  a  set  of  very  aggressive 
goals.  About  250  people  helped  put  them  together;  among  them, 
members  of  the  higher  education  community.  We  have  a  set  of  per- 
formance targets.  We're  measuring  our  results  against  those  per- 
form  An  c  6  tsr^sts* 

We're  trying  out  a  new  testing  system  into  the  student  perform- 
ance testing  svstem  that  does  not  involve  multiple  guess,  fill-in-the- 
blank  approaches,  but  rather  a  review  of  a  portfolio  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  that  has  been  assembled  over  the  years. 

We  have  a  college  grant  system  that  has  been  put  in  place.  It  s 
really  an  educational  capital  investment  bag  that  puts  money  at- 
risk  that  is  used  to  back  school  communities  that  want  to  reinvest 
themselves  for  high  performance,  and  higher  education  is  part  of 

thWe  just  started  a  huge  effort  to  define  the  Vermont  common  core 
of  learning:  A  set  of  statements  about  the  knowledge,  the  skills, 
and  the  attitudes  that  we're  going  to  expect  from  every  single  child 
in  Vermont.  ...  T, 

Now  where  does  higher  education  come  in  on  all  oi  this.  1  ve 
hinted  at  their  partnership.  We  really  need  three  things  from  our 
higher  education  partner  and  this  act  is  an  opportunity  to  help 
make  sure  that  those  things  happen. 

We  need  a  partner,  higher  education  partner  that  accepts  the 
preparation  of  first-rate  teachers  as  something  tl  at's  at  the  heart 
of  the  Nation's  r'liges  and  universities.  We  need  about  400  teach- 
er"! a  vear. 
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The  goals  that  the  State  board  has  developed  with  the  public  in 
Vermont  doesn't  say  we  need  pretty  good  teachers.  It  says  we  need 
the  best  in  the  Nation  and  they're  dead  serious  about  that.  We 
need  teachers  who  are  deeply  educated  in  the  liberal  arts;  we  need 
teachers  who  are  profoundly  competent  in  writing  and  science. 
This  is  not  an  education  dean's  job.  This  is  the  president's  job.  This 
is  the  job  of  the  president  of  education,  the  dean  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 

It  calls  for  a  partner  that's  able  to  link  pieces  with  part  of  the 
university,  for  example,  the  way  you  see  it  happening  with  George 
Davis,  Howard  Ball,  and  George  Ducharme  at  UVM. 

A  second  thing  that  we  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
need  from  a  higher  education  partner  is  an  expectation  of  compe- 
tence. We  neea  a  higher  education  partner  that  expects  compe- 
tence on  the  part  of  incoming  students  and  lets  the  students  know 
that.  Now  this  is  stuff  one  needs  because  there's  been  a  lot  of  very 
thoughtful  talk  over  the  years  about  access  and  openness  and  so 
on,  and  I  certainly  believe  in  that. 

But  if  higher  education  is  vital  to  us  as  we  define  a  common  core 
of  learning  every  student  should  master,  higher  education  also  has 
to  be  there  to  back  it  up.  They  have  to  say  this  is  what  we  expect 
you  to  know  to  do  college  work  and  don't  expect  to  come  here  and 
do  college  work  if  you  don't  know  that. 

I  really  like  the  bill  that  you've  introduced,  S.  585,  because  it  is 
an  expression  of  that  kind  of  thinking.  It's  an  effort  to  reach  deep 
into  the  early  years  of  children's  lives  and  say  there's  a  real  future 
for  you.  There's  a  future  of  competence  and  ability.  College  is 
something  that  you  can  do,  but  you're  going  to  have  to  pass  some 
milestones  along  the  way.  It  calls  for  serious  work.  That's  the  mes- 
sage that  higher  education  can  help  deliver. 

And  the  third  and  final  thing  that  I  would  cite  that  we  need 
from  the  higher  education  partner  is  a  lot  of  help  in  building  the 
tools  that  we  need  to  reinvent  in  schools  for  high  performance.  By 
tools,  I  mean— well,  let  me  cite  three  just  very  briefly,  three  meet- 
ings that  I  attended  very  recently. 

One  was  a  gathering  of  almost  half  the  high  school  principals  in 
the  State.  They  were  getting  together  to  write  a  statement  of 
belief,  a  very  short  but  very  powerful  statement  that  said,  in  effect, 
we  believe  that  we  must  lead  massive  change  in  our  communities. 
These  are  very  committed  people,  very  serious,  very  experienced 
people. 

But  as  I  listened  to  them,  I  could  see  growing  a  ferocious  demand 
for  knowledge  that  works.  These  people  don't  need  restructuring 
one-on-one.  They  need  a  university,  a  higher  education  system 
behind  them  to  help  them  as  they  try  to  transform  their  schools. 

Second  meeting  was  last  Saturday.  I  visited  a  group  of  people 
who  had  gathered  from  all  around  the  State  in  terrible  weather, 
because  they  were  brand  new  school  directors,  new  school  directors 
just  elected.  They  wanted  to  do  a  good  job  and  they  were  just  con- 
fronting the  complexity  of  what  that  requires.  They  needed  to  be 
backed  up  by  knowledge  that  works.  Higher  education  community 
can  do  it. 

To  cite  just  one  other  example,  I  went  to  a  school  report  night  in 
Cabot  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  saw  an  extra-ordinary  piece  of 
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work  that  a  group  of  students  had  done  in  mathematics.  It  seems 
there  were  two  mathematics  groups.  The  upper  group  had  written 
a  very  difficult  problem  and  had  used  it  to  challenge  the  lower 
group  It  was  a  group  problem.  It  was  very  difficult.  The  so-called 
lower  group  solved  that  problem  and  it  fired  it  back  to  the  upper 

^Having  made  it  more  complex,  they  sent  it  back  to  them  as  a 
counter-challenge.  There's  something  very  exciting  going  on  in 
mathematics  in  that  school,  but,  again,  it's  creating  a  huge  demand 
for  knowledge  that  works  in  a  practical  sense  in  higher  education. 
That  is  their  stock  in  trade.  ,    .  . 

It  isn't  hard  to  find  that  kind  of  example  in  education  in  Ver- 
mont. You're  going  to  hear  from  them  today,  people  like  Bob  Clark 
who's  worked  with  us  for  almost  3  years  on  how  we  can  create  a 
work-oriented  education  system;  people  like  Ed  Ducharme,  George 
Davis,  and  Paul  Reiss,  who's  at  St.  Michael's  College,  delivered  a 
customized  training  program  to  the  entire  school  district  in  Labot 
because  they  said  we  want  to  know  what  innovative  teaching  is  all 
about.  We  don't  need  to  go  over  to  Burlington  to  hear  this,  lhey 
delivered;  that's  a  partner.  It's  just  that  there  isnt  an  awful  lot  in 
the  reward  structure  of  higher  education  that  recognizes  that  type 
of  education  and  that  kind  of  partnership  and  leadership. 

I  would  like  to  support  anything  in  the  act  that  provokes  that 
kind  of  leadership  and  supports  it  in  reworking  it.  And,  again, 
that's  why  I  admire  what  you're  trying  to  do  with  S.  585  because  1 
think  it  does  provoke  exactly  the  right  type  of  leadership. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  and  matters  1  d 
like  to  discuss  with  you.  In  my  opening  remarks,  I  talked  about 
post-secondary  education  rather  than  higher  education  mainly  be- 
cause I  want  to  try  to  emphasize  the  need  for  school  training  as 
well  as  the  traditional  college  education  which  in  many  cases  is 
skill  training.  ,    _   A   ,  , 

And  I  wonder  what  is  now  being  done  in  the  State  to  review  and 
to  look  at  the  skill  training,  and  vocational  education  areas.  How 
important  and  necessary  is  it  to  have  available  post-secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  skill  area,  and  the  coordination  in  that  regard  in 
order  to  again  make  sure  that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive those  skills?  We  also  need  to  take  a  look  and  set-  whether  the 
problem  is  that  we  need  post-secondary,  or  that  the  problem  is  that 
we  .ieed  to  take  a  move  and  a  better  look  at  what  we  re  doing  m 
secondary  education.  I  wonder  if  you  can  comment  on  that.-' 

Mr  Mills.  There's  been  about  a  2Vfe  year  effort  to  create  what 
we  call  a  work-oriented  system  of  education.  The  partners  gathered 
back  in  1988  to  wi.    something  called-what  was  a  report  on  the 
commission.  Let's  see,  we  called  it,  "Getting  Ready  To  Work. 
Project  2000  was  the  name  of  the  report. 

We  began  by  setting  aside  the  system  that  we  have  and  say: 
What's  the  economy  going  to  be  like  here  in  Vermont?  . 

What  are  the  skills  going  to  be  that  will  be  necessary  to  thrive  in 
that  economy?  What's  the  educational  system  going  to  have  to  look 
like  to  deliver  that?  ,  .  . 

We  laid  out  a  structure  of  changes  that  were  just  in  vocational 
and  technical  education,  but  were  in  elementary  and  secondary  as 
well  It  called  for  the  creation  of  goals,  a  needs  assessment  system, 
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it  called  for  a  system  that  would  deliver  students  truly  able  and 
competent  to  do  technical  work  at  a  secondary  level  and  at  a  post- 
secondary  level. 

We're  now  wrestling  with  authority  of  all  the  problems  which  is 
the  government  who's  in  charge.  It's  the  toughest  end  of  the  prob- 
lem to  pick  up.  We  believe  that  we  need  to— when  I  say  we,  all  of 
the  partners  who  worked  on  this  believe  that  we  need  to  rational- 
ize this  very  complex  government  system  that  has  no  common 
standards,  no  common  goals,  no  fixed  responsibilities.  And  I'm  talk- 
ing about  the  work-oriented  system,  the  vocational  and  technical 
education. 

We're  thinking  about  a  regional  system  that  puts  real  power  in 
the  region  of  a  secondary  level  and  a  much  stronger  statewide 
board  at  a  post-secondary  level.  So  far,  we  really  have  just  Ver- 
mont Technical  College.  They  have  done  a  superb  job,  and  that's 
just  one  college,  and  the  need  is  enormous. 

I  think  in  making  these  kinds  of  changes  takes  time.  I  think 
there's  an  explosive  feeling.  We're  ready.  In  fact,  our  last  report  is 
called,  "Let's  Get  To  Work."  We  have  said  1994-95,  we'd  have  the 
government  in  place.  I  feel  we're  being  crowded,  and  people  are 
going  to  say  we  can  do  it  faster  than  that,  and  I'm  ready  to  believe 
them. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I'm  pleased  to  hear  that.  I  think  it's  critical  to 
get  involved  in  these  kinds  of  problems  and  try  to  solve  them. 

You  mentioned,  which  I  think  is  an  excellent  thought,  that  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  get  the  best  teachers.  What  is  being  done 
in  the  State,  and  how  are  you  coordinating  the  higher  education 
here  to  find  the  answer  to  how,  one,  we  motivate  young  people  to 
get  into  the  teaching  profession  and  how  do  we  ensure  that  we're 
getting  the  best  teachers? 

Mr.  Mill?.  That  is  almost  a  hearing  in  itself.  Let  me  be  very 
brief.  All  the  presidents— this  is  something  remarkable — all  of  the 
presidents  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  State  of  Vermont  signed  a 
compact  with  the  State  board  and  with  the  Professional  Standards 
Board  to  invent  what  we  called  a  result-oriented  program. 

And  the  offering  on  the  table  is  that  presidents  together  will  de- 
velop an  alternative  where  a  graduate  can  show  competence, 
rather  than  having  gone  through  the  he  3ps,  and  that  would  be  the 
basis  of  improving  the  institution.  I  think  they  are  going  to  make 
it. 

Some  other  things  happened.  A  professional  standards  board  has 
been  created.  It  has  a  teacher  majority.  Their  task  is  to  find  the 
standard  to  define  what  a  teacher  should  know  and  be  able  to  do. 
No  one  wants  to  join  an  outfit  that  anybody  can  get  into.  And  one 
way  of  recruiting  talent  is  to  say  that  what  we  want  is  the  best, 
and  I  think  that's  a  powerful  way  of  doing  it. 

Just  one  other  I  alluded  to  briefly.  The  entire  university,  the 
entire  college  has  to  project  itself  as  an  institution  that  prepares 
great  teachers.  And  it  was  a  small  thing.  I  don't  think  people  real- 
ize the  importance  of  it. 

There  was  a  State  Board  meeting  not  too  long  ago  and  the  D^an 
of  the  Arts— the  Faculty  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Dean  of 
Education  together  went  and  spoke.  I  was  shocked.  That  doesn't 
happen  that  kind  of  collaboration  and  it  was  genuine.  I  followed  it 
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up  and  I've  talked  with  Dean  Ball  and  Dean  Ducharme  repeatedly. 
There's  a  coming  together  there,  a  joining  of  strength  that  has  to 
be  felt  by  people  who  are  trying  to  make  a  choice  of  career. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  is  Vermont  doing  in  the  area  similar  to 
our  Early  Intervention  program?  Do  we  have  counselors  that  try  to 
reach  out  at  earlier  ages  to  let  people  know  that  there  are  opportu- 
nities out  there  if  they  come  from  economically  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies9 

Mr  Mills.  Vermont  has  an  extensive  early  education  program. 
It  probably  reaches  about  a  third  of  the  people  who  are  eligible.  1 
don't  think  there's  anything  of  the  scope  that  you  proposed  in  b. 
585  and  that's  why  I  think  it's  so  important 

The  message  that  you  are  sending  with  that  bill  is  that  there  s  a 
future  for  you  even  if  you  don't  have  the  money.  And  it  s  not  just 
college  in  the  traditional  sense;  it's  post-secondary  education.  But 
there's  certain  milestones  that  you  have  to  reach.  That  s  so  crucial. 
It's  not  a  free  ride.  The  message  that  we  have  to  give  is  that  there  s 
opportunity  and  it's  going  to  be  your  opportunity  because  you  have 
a  chance  to  work  for  it.  . 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  is  happening  in  Vermont  in  the  area  ot 
promoting  and  bringing  forth  innovative  methods,  demonstration 

projects,  if  necessary?  .  0. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  mentioned  the  example  that  I  saw  from  bt.  Mi- 
chael's College.  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  that  that  s  going  on.  There  s 
an  editorial,  a  story  really,  in  the  Free  Press  today  which  I  think 
tells  one  of  our  best  stories. 

A  math  teacher,  Rachel  McNeilly,  one  of  the  most  gifted  mathe- 
matics teachers  I've  ever  seen.  I  sat  in  on  a  class  of,  I  guess  it  was, 
second  graders.  She  was  teaching  them  transformational  geometry. 
I've  never  encountered  that  in  grade  school.  She  never  told  the 
kids  that  they  couldn't  do  it.  She  just  started  teaching  it  and  the 
kids  were  getting  it. 

She  happens  to  be  relatively  well-known  because  she  travels 
around  a  lot.  I  travel  and  I  see  a  lot  of  teachers  who  are  not  as 
well-known  but  who  are  as  gifted.  I  think,  once  again,  here  s  a 
partnership,  a  heritage  education  partnership. 

Our  students'  assessments  in  writing  and  mathematics,  we  re 
going  to  get  the  results  in  June.  I  think  ths  writing,  in  particular, 
the  writing  results  are  going  to  be  shockingly  good.  And  when 
people  look  at  that,  they're  going  to  say,  where  did  our  children 

learn  to  write  like  that.  ui„u*« 
When  we're  digging  into  it,  we're  going  to  realize  that  higher 
education  has  made  a  significant  investment  in  what  we  call  proc- 
ess writing  over  the  past  few  years.  It  was  a  huge  investment.  Ver- 
mont's portfolio  system  is  possible  because  that  investment  was 
quietly  made  sometime  ago. 

We  may  find  that  we  are  not  doing  quite  so  well  in  mathematics 
and,  if  that's  the  case,  I'm  going  to  say  how  much  are  we  spending 
on  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  science.  c?a  ±       ■„  u  M« 

One  of  the  additional  goals  is  that  the  United  States  will  be  No 
1  in  the  world.  We  haven't  got  a  prayer  of  reaching  it  Vermont 
has  a  prayer  of  reaching  it  because  it's  a  small  State,  at  least.  Let  s 
talk  about  the  summer  of  1992,  which  could  deliver  a  huge  profes- 
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sional  development  program  and  turn  around  our  capacities  to 
teach  mathematics  and  science. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Great.  I'm  pleased  to  hear  that.  Would  you 
give  me  an  indication  of  the  status  of  what  is  going  on  in  Vermont 
regarding  the  utilization  of  computers?  Innovative  procedures  can 
come  about  with  computers.  Where  do  you  stand  in  that  regard, 
and  what  are  your  needs? 

Mr.  Mills.  I  think  in  one  sense  we  trail  the  Nation  in  the  use  of 
computers.  There  is  a  glowing  bright  spot  though  in  a  group  of 
teachers  and  professors  from  higher  education.  It  s  called  the  Ver- 
mont Educational  Technology  Council.  And  for  a  long  time,  they 
have  been  trying  to  think  how  do  we  get  a  program  going  in  educa- 
tional technology. 

They  hit  on  something  that  I  think  is  very  exciting.  They  took 
the  four  Vermont  goals  and  they  said  educational  technology  is  a 
way  to  get  there  fast,  and  they  laid  it  out,  the  specifics.  These  are 
not  casual  people.  They  are  teachers,  professors,  people  who  are 
doing  it,  and  they  have  attracted  the  interest  of  some  of  our  busi- 
ness partners.  And  you  have — so  you  have  school  people,  higher 
education,  and  high  tech  business. 

There's  something  else  that  exists  in  Vermont  that  is  going  to 
allow  us  to  jump  ahead:  The  fiber  optic  network  that  we  have.  The 
fact  that  we  have  a  recession,  we  simply  can't  do  things  the  way  we 
used  to  do.  I  think  all  of  these  things  are  going  to  conspire  to 
create  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  use  of  technology.  I  see  it  in  my 
office.  We'll  have  an  internal  network  by  September  simply  be- 
cause we  can't  afford  to  do  it  any  other  way. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I've  been  impressed  over  the  years,  especially 
in  the  area  of  computers.  I've  been  amazed  with  the  results  that  it 
can  have.  I  also  understand  the  huge  barrier  that  could  exist. 
Teachers  are  not  being  exposed  to  the  computer  technology.  What 
do  we  do  in  the  State  to  help  teachers  understand  and  better  uti- 
lize the  computer  technology? 

Mr.  Mills.  Well,  we  need  to  give  them  a  reason  as  well  as  the 
means.  I  find  that— there  was  in  dealing  with  my  budget,  I  found 
that  there  was  a  Xerox  machine  that  had  produced  a  million  copies 
last  year.  We  simply  can't  afford  that  nonsense  anymore.  Why  the 
million  copies?  It  seems  that  a  lot  of  it  was  going  to  send  publica- 
tions to  teachers,  the  big  thick  documents  on  reading  and  teaching, 
another  one  on  mathematics.  A  lot  of  it  was  waste.  They  would 
read  one  article  on  it  and  throw  the  rest  away. 

Our  plan  now  is  to  set  up  800-numbers  and  to  deliver  this  kind  of 
training  material  through  an  electronic  means.  It  creates  an  imme- 
diate incentive  for  people  who  become  computer  literate.  We  have 
surveyed  the  schools  to  find  out  how  many  have  this  access.  So  you 
have  to  create  a  need. 

I  think  that  the  willingness  and  the  eagerness  is  there.  When 
there's  an  event  like  Apple  Feast  where  vendors  get  together  and 
the  equipment  is  there,  it's  always  oversold.  You've  got  to  get  there 
early.  Its  packed. 

In  some  ways,  I  feel  badly  that  we  haven't  moved  with  education- 
al technology.  In  another  sense,  I  feel  that  we  lucked  out  because 
we  have  it  just  like  with  our  assessments.  Most  States  are  trying  t!5 
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dump  an  old  style  assessment.  Like  Vermont  is  doing,  we  didn't 
have  one.  We've  had  to  invent  one  on  the  cutting  edge. 

Same  thing  is  true  in  technology.  Instead  of  dealing  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  badly  invested  technologies,  we  have  the  fiber 
optic  system;  we  have  a  much  better  understanding  of  what  the 
technology  is  for;  we  have  active  local  educators.  Sparks  are  going 
to  hit  and  very  fast. 

Senator  Jeffords.  My  final  question  and,  I  thank  you  for  taking 
time  out  of  your  busy  day.  I  know  we're  pleased  to  accommodate 
you  this  morning. 

Television-type  classrooms,  which  you're  experimenting  with 
which  I  have  seen  and  watched  the  young  people  participate  in  and 
I  was  very  impressed  with  that.  What  was  the  status  of  that,  and 
how  do  you  feel  it  has  worked,  and  what  could  we  do  to  take  more 
full  advantage  of  its  possibilities?  , 

Mr.  Mills.  I've  use  it  several  times.  I  find  it  exciting.  I  find  it 
surprising  that  relatively  few  people  use  it.  I  think  we  need  to 
market  it  more.  The  Vermont— the  Interactive  TV,  they're  work- 
ing very  hard  to  market  it.  They're  doing  something  the  next 
couple  of  weeks.  Con  Hogan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Agency  of 
Human  Services,  and  I  are  going  to  be  on  television  together 
through  Interactive  TV  talking  to  people  about  the  state  of  the 
State.  In  doing  that,  we're  dramatizing  our  point  and  also  saying 
you  don't  have  to  travel  clear  across  the  State  to  pound  on  us.  We 
can  go  to  the  Interactive  Television  Network  and  we'll  get  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  teacher  I  talked  about,  Rachel  McNeilly,  about  the  transfor- 
mation geometry,  that  was  done  over  Interactive  TV.  I  remember 
how  exciting  it  was.  I  also  remember  there  weren't  enough  people 
in  the  remote  sites  watching  it.  We  need  to  be  there  and  doing  it. 
You  need  to  be  using  it.  I  need  to  be  using  it.  Our  colleagues  need 
to  be  using  it.  It's  going  to  be  educational  technology  is  the 
system— is  a  set  of  strategies  that  will  make  it  possible  for  a  very 
high  level  of  mathematics,  very  high  level  of  the  science  to  be  ob- 
tained in  very  small  schools. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  am  excited  about  it  also.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  being  here  this  morning.  I  deeply  appreciate  it  and  look 
forward  to  talking  about  it  again. 

Mr.  Mills.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

[The  article  from  the  Free  Press  follows:] 
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Senator  Jeffords.  The  first  panel  includes  Steward  Lacasce, 
president  of  Burlington  College;  Maureen  Gardner,  Vermont  State 
College;  Ted  Franzeim,  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corp.;  Nel- 
berta  Lunde,  St.  Michael's  College;  Donald  Honeman,  University  of 
Vermont;  and  Sue  Carp,  Vermont  Student  Concerns  Committee. 
We're  going  to  divide  the  group  into  three's.  If  Steward,  Maureen, 
and  Ted  could  come  up  first. 

Stew,  why  don't  you  start  off.  Here's  the  mike  and  we'll  go  down 
the  list.  It's  certainly  a  pleasure  to  have  you  present  again  and  I 
look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  hearing  from  all  of  you. 

We're  in  exciting  times  to  go  forward  in  the  reauthorization  this 
year.  And,  needless  to  say,  we  have  a  number  of  problems  not  the 
least  of  which  is  budget  constraints.  But  I  am  of  the  philosophy 
and  belief  that  higher  education  and  general  education  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  can't  just  take  the  deficit  problem  as  meaning  it's  a 
bar  to  any  thought  or  direction  as  to  where  we  should  go  as  we 
look  forward  to  the  future.  We  not  only  have  to  look  forward  to  the 
5  years  that  this  program  will  be  in  effect,  but  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  these  things  we  do  will  not  create  problems  for  us  getting 
to  where  we  ought  to  be  in  the  future.  That's  why  I  want  to  work 
on  where  we  ought  to  be  in  a  generation  from  now.  So  keep  that  in 
mind.  I'd  like  your  advice  to  make  sure  we  don't  end  up  borrowing 
from  what  we  need  to  do  for  the  future. 

Stew,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENTS  OF  STEWARD  LACASCE,  PRESIDENT,  BURLINGTON 
COLLEGE;  MAUREEN  GARDNER,  VERMONT  STATE  COLLEGES; 
EDWARD  P.  FRANZEIM,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  GRANT  PROGRAMS  AND 
FINANCIAL  AID  SERVICES,  VERMONT  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
CORP.;  NELBERTA  LUNDE,  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE;  DONALD 
HONEMAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT;  AND  SUE  CARP,  VER- 
MONT STUDENT  CONCERNS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LaCasce.  I  very  briefly  read  and  even  put  my  reading  glass- 
es in  the  car,  and  when  I  walked  off  I  realized  that  I  left  them  in 
my  car.  I  have  written  testimony,  but  meanwhile  I'm  going  to  para- 
phrase. 

Senator  Jeffows.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  30  minutes 
for  the  three  of  you. 

Mr.  LaCasce.  I  will  be  brief.  In  starting  off,  I  want  first  to  thank 
you  for  holding  this  bearing  and  glad  we  could  come.  It  hardly 
seems  like  6  years  ago  that  we  went  through  this  process  before. 
And  as  you  recall,  the  last  reauthorization  we  worked  very  closely 
with  you  and  Bob  Stafford  throughout  the  entire  orocess  of  that 
bill. 

My  favorite  moment  perhaps  in  that  whole  process  was  a  state- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  that  we 
had  been  so  successful  in  influencing  our  representatives  that 
somebody  said  and  quoted  in  the  Chronicle  as  saying,  "When  it 
comes  to  higher  education,  Vermont  runs  the  Nation,"  which  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  highest  praise  that  we  could  have  of  our  elected 
representatives  and  our  ability  to  work  with  you.  So  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  again  this  time  around. 
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We,  at  your  invitation,  Vermont  Higher  Education  Council  did 
prepare  a  report  which  you  have  had  an  advanced  copy  and  I'll 
give  you  an  official  copy  today.  It  was  prepared  when  I  was  last 
year  the  chair  of  the  Vermont  Higher  Education  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Relations,  and  we  prepared  a  report  to  you 
with  a  whole  series  of  recommendations.  We  highlignted  six  of 
them,  and  I'm  going  to  go  down  through  them  very  auickly.  You 
have  the  tests  and  the  backup  information  about  them  in  the 
report,  but  I'd  like  to  add  a  couple  of  comments  on  some  of  them. 

The  first  of  our  recommendations,  and  it  was  given  in  order  of 
priority,  is  that  you  do  everything  that  you  can  as  you  did  last  time 
around  to  preserve  the  hold-harmless  provision  in  the  campus 
based  aid  programs.  This  is  our  No.  1,  top  bar  No.  1  priority  for  you 
to  look  out  for  in  terms  of  reauthorization  as  much  as  possible. 

This  is  something  that  you'll  find,  I'm  sure,  tremendous  support 
from  all  of  the  New  England  States  on.  We  have  provided  you,  I 
believe,  with  information  on  what  the  impact  would  be  financially 
on  this  State  and  on  each  institution  in  the  State  if  that  clause 
were  not  there.  Not  only  would  it  be  a  loss  of  revenue  for  our  stu- 
dents, but  it  would  also  limit  considerably  globally  the  flexibility 
financial  aid  officers  have  in  preparing  individually  based  financial 
aid  packages  for  our  students.  So  we  consider  this  very,  very  impor- 
tant and  encourage  you  to  do  everything  that  you  can  to  preserve 
that  provision. 

The  second  recc  mmendation,  was  a  very  quick  one  we  put  in 
knowing  full  well  that  it  would  not  likely  happen. 

Thfit  is  to  making  the  Pell  grants  an  entitlement.  We  put  that  in 
partly  to  influence  the  importance  of  grants  and  partly  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  grants  over  loans  over  the  past  6  or  8  >3ars, 
and  the  great  shift  as  you  very  well  know  from  a  policy  of  helping 
students  fund  their  education  through  grants  as  opposed  to  loans. 
So  we  wanted  to  put  that  No.  2  even  though  it's  likelihood  is  very 
slim. 

Third,  we  encourage  you  to  resist  any  attempts  to  front  low  fi- 
nancial aid  by  making  grants  in  the  first  2  years  and  loans  in  the 
second  2  years  because  we  believe  that  this  would  have  the  oppo- 
site effect  on  this  well-intentioned  effort.  It  would  discourage 
middle-income  students  from  starting  and  discourage  low-income 
students  from  finishing. 

Our  fourth  recommendation  is  trying  to  deal  with  the  very,  very 
complex  and  extremely  important  issues  of  loan  default.  We  fully 
understand  the  need  for  doing  this  and  recognize  the  importance  of 
it  nationally.  Vermont,  as  you  know,  has  a  very  good  record  in  this 
case,  but  it  is  a  major  problem  nationally. 

We  came  up  with  basically  encouraging  you  not  to  deal  with  it  so 
much  as  to  act,  but  through  allowing  the  department  to  continue  to 
control  it  through  regulations.  And  have  added  one  recommenda- 
tion which  you  may  not  hear  a  great  deal  of  and  that  one  I  want  to 
emphasize,  and  that  was  the  possibility  of  looking  at  it  through  the 
Secretary  of  Education's  recognition  of  an  accrediting  agencies. 

As  you  know,  an  institution  to  be  eligible  for  any  of  the  aid  pro- 
grams must  be  accredited  by  one  of  the  agencies  recognized  by  the 
Secretary.  And  most  of  our  institutions,  colleges,  and  universities 
are  accredited  by  regional  accrediting  agencies.  However,  many  are 
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accredited  by  national  agencies  that  are  subject  to  the  particular 
area  of  interest  of  an  institution,  and  large  numbers  of  institutions 
that  have  the  largest  default  rates  are  accredited  by  national  insti- 
tutions. 

We  arc  not  proposing  that  these  r.ot  be  recognized,  but  rather 
the  Secretary  insert  into  the  requirements  and  regulations  for  rec- 
ognizing such  accrediting  agencies  the  requirement,  a  very  small 
requirement,  a  very  important  one  which  would  insist  that  the 
agencies  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  their  accrediting  processes  are 
independent  of  their  members.  What  this  means  is  that  an  institu- 
tion coming  up  for  accreditation  will  go  through  a  process  that  is 
fair  and  independent  of  their  members,  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  accredits  them. 

It  is  possible  now,  and  I'm  probably  overstating  this,  but  it  would 
be  possible  technically  for  somebody  to  buy  their  way  into  a  nation- 
al accrediting  association  and,  in  the  process  of  buying  into  it,  es- 
sentially buy  their  accreditation  and  so  finance  their  ability  for  fi- 
nancial aid,  but  I  do  it  mainly  to  emphasize  that  point.  So  this  is 
one  area  that  I  think  would  have  tremendous  effect  on  the  default 
issue  and  would  also  strengthen  the  whole  accreditation  process. 

Our  fifth  is  to  remove  needs  analysis  from  the  statute.  We  put 
that  in — we  know  why  it  was  there,  but — in  the  first  place  and  it 
was  to  preserve  the  legislative  intent  of  the  interpretation  of  that 
through  the  department.  But  it  also  apparently  created  major  prob- 
lems for  the  financial  aid  officer  and,  in  working  with  us,  frankly 
urged  us  to  put  that  in  as  one  of  our  six  recommendations. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I'm  sorry.  That  was  

Mr.  LaCasce.  That  was  removing  needs  analysis  from  the  stat- 
utes. 

Senator  Jeffords.  OK. 

Mr.  LaCasce.  The  sixth  and  last  one  was  to  increase  the  funds 
for  the  student  grant  system,  SSIG.  This  was  a  rather  odd  one  to 
put  in  because  it  doesn't  represent  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
terms  of  a  packet.  But  we  consider  Vermont,  as  you  know,  has  a 
very  strong  program  for  funding  students  through  the  Vermont 
Students  Assistance  Corporation.  We  think  that  other  students 
should  follow  suit.  An  SSIG  funding  would  encourage  the  State 
through  a  matching  requirement  to  develop  programs  similar  to 
our  VSAC  program. 

And  at  this  point,  I  want  to  take  off  my  Vermont  Higher  Educa- 
tion Council  hat  and  put  on  my  independent  college  hat  and  make 
a  particularly  strong  pitch  for  this  one.  And  I  want  to  make  this 
very  clear  that  I'm  not  speaking  for  SSIG.  I'm  speaking  for  the  col- 
leges. 

I  read  an  article,  which  I  made  a  copy  of  to  give  you,  that  ap- 
peared in  Change  Magazine  in  1990  just  less  than  a  year  ago  by 
somebody  by  the  name  of  Frederick  Fischer,  an  analyst  in  OMB. 
He  was  making  a  point  that  in  the  shortage  of  funds  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  in  funding  any  of  our  programs  and  specifically 
higher  education,  it's  going  to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  fund  it  in 
the  way  we  have  historically  for  the  last  several  decades  in  that 
there  just  simply  isn't  enough  money  to  sustain  programs  to  artifi- 
cially deflate  the  tuition  at  public  institutions. 
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Obviously,  this  is  a  development  person  speaking  about  this  in 
relation  to  public  institutions,  not  that  we're  opposed  to  public  in- 
stitutions. That's  not  the  point  at  all.  When  the  funds  are  scarce,  if 
you  target  the  funds  at  the  student  as  opposed  to  institutions,  you 
will  guarantee  that  that  student  is  able  to  go  to  college  somewhere. 
Whereas,  if  you  place  that  money  in  institutions,  what  we're  doing 
is  funding  students  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion along  with  those  that  cannot. 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  some  more  balance  toward  funding  stu- 
dents in  the  process  of  the  mix  between  institutional  and  student 
aid.  I  make  that  statement  mainly  to  point  out  the  emphasis  to 
look  at  that  as  a  national  policy.  I  think  it's  not  going  to  happen 
this  time  around,  but  it  may  6  years  from  now.  So  I  want  to  give 
you  the  article  to  read. 

I  will  now  put  my  VSAC  hat  back  on  again  and  say  that  these 
six  recommendations,  including  increased  support  for  SSIG  not 
quite  as  blatantly  as  I  iust  made  it,  are  positions  that  all  of  the  col- 
leges, all  of  the  presidents  of  all  of  the  colleges,  all  financial  aid 
officers  of  all  of  the  colleges,  both  public  and  independent,  recom- 
mend to  you  as  our  highest  priority. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  Excellent  testimony, 
Stew. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  LaCasce  (with  an  attachment) 
follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  LaCasce 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  present  testimony  today  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that.  6  years  have  passed  since 
we  went  through  this  process  with  you  and  Bob  Stafford.  As  you  recall,  you  worked 
closely  at  that  time  with  those  of  us  on  the  Vermont  Higher  Education  Council.  In 
the  end,  you  and  Bob  were  so  successful  in  furthering  our  mutual  agenda  that  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  quoted  someone  as  saying  peevishly,  "When  it  comes 
to  higher  education,  Vermont  runs  the  country!" 

This  time  around,  you  again  invited  the  council  to  offer  its  advice,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  you  a  report  that  we  adopted  at  our  last  annual  meeting.  It 
contains  in  essence  the  recommendations  of  all  the  presidents  and  of  all  the  finan- 
cial aid  officers  of  all  of  the  public  and  independent  colleges  in  Vermont. 

Of  our  six  top  recommendations,  the  single,  No.  1  top  priority  is  to  maintain  the 
"hold-harmless  provision  for  each  of  the  campus-based  programs  using  as  the  base 
an  institution's  1988  level  of  expenditure. 

Our  reason  for  placing  so  much  emphasis  on  this  provision  is  that  above  all  else, 
it  allows  each  institution  some  flexibility  to  help  shape  an  individual  student's  fi- 
nancial aid  package  on  top  of  those  grants  and  loans  that  he  or  she  l^ceives  accord- 
ing to  a  national  standard.  Were  this  provision  to  be  dropped  from  the  reauthoriza- 
tion, the  loss  to  all  the  institutions  in  the  State  and  to  those  in  the  rest  of  New 
England  would  be  significant— not  only  in  the  amount  of  funding  available  to  our 
students,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  flexibility  we  have  to  meet  their  needs. 

I  can  not  stress  too  strongly  how  important  we  believe  this  provision  is. 

Our  second  recommendation,  making  Pell  grants  an  entitlement,  we  know  is  a 
long-shot  at  best.  We  include  it  mainly  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  giving  grants 
priority  over  loans  as  sound  national  policy. 

I  would  now  like  to  read  our  next  four  recommendations.  Our  reasons  for  making 
them  are  documented  in  the  text  of  the  report,  so  I  need  not  elaborate  on  them  here 
except  to  add  a  couple  of  footnotes: 

Recommendation  No.  3— Resist  any  attempt  to  "front  load"  financial  aid  by 
making  only  Pell  grants  available  in  a  students  first  2  years  of  college  and  only 
Stafford/SLS  loans  in  the  final  2  years. 

Recommendation  No.  4 — Maintain  the  Department  of  Education's  regulations  con- 
cerning reduction  of  defaults  in  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  and  strengthening  the 
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Secretary's  role  in  recognizing  accrediting  agencies  that  provide  institutions  with 
eligibility  for  Federal  financial  aid  programs. 

Recommendation  No.  5— Remove  need  analysis  from  statute. 

Recommendation  No.  6— Substantially  increase  the  funds  for  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Program  (SSIG)  over  current  authorizations  levels. 

Concerning  Recommendation  No.  4,  that  is,  approaching  the  problem  of  loan  de- 
faults through  regulations  and  the  accrediting  process,  deserves  one  of  my  two  foot- 
notes. I  am  sure  you  will  hear  many  recommendations  concerning  this  difficult 
topic,  but  you  may  not  hear  much  about  the  possibility  of  approaching  it  through  a 
minor  change  in  the  accrediting  process.  As  you  know,  most  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  accredited  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting  agencies,  and  must  meet  their 
high  standards.  However,  many  other  institutions— including  a  large  number  of 
those  with  substantial  default  rates— are  accredited  by  national  accrediting  bodies, 
some  of  which  are  little  more  than  membership  organizations  that  you  can  join  by 
paying  a  fee. 

Our  recommendation,  therefore,  is  very  simple:  Namely,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Education  recognize  no  accrediting  agency  which  fails  to  demonstrate  its  independ- 
ence from  its  own  members  and  from  other  organizations  in  the  exercise  of  its  ac- 
crediting function.  This  simple  change  could  significantly  strengthen  the  integrity  of 
accreditation  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  possibility  of  institutions  more 
or  less  buying  their  way  into  eligibility  for  Federal  financial  aid. 

My  second  and  last  footnote  to  our  recommendations  concerns  No.  6:  That  is,  in- 
creasing funds  for  SSIG  in  order  to  encourage  other  States  to  follow  Vermont's  lead 
in  developing  need-based  scholarship  programs.  In  my  opinion— and  here  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Higher  Education  Council  may  differ— this  approach  to  finan- 
cial aid  may  be  the  only  financially  viable  option  this  Nation  has  in  the  future  to 
assure  access  for  low-income  students. 

I  would  like— again  speaking  personally  and  not  from  the  perspective  of  the  Coun- 
cil—to recommend  to  you  an  article  by  Frederick  J.  Fischer  that  appeared  in  the 
January  1990  edition  of  Change  Magazine,  (I  have  made  a  copy  for  your  conven- 
ience.) In  this  article,  Mr.  Fischer,  who  was  a  budget  examiner  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  argues  persuasively  that  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
matter  of  policy  should  encourage  States  to  develop  their  need-based  financial  aid 
programs.  Put  simply,  he  argues,  in  effect,  that  States  can  no  longer  afford  to  subsi- 
dize students  who  are  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  an  education  by  artificially  reduc- 
ing their  tuition  at  certain  institutions. 

Having  ventured  briefly  and  independently  into  this  controversial  area,  I  will  now 
put  my  Vermont  Higher  Education  hat  back  on,  hand  over  our  report  to  you,  and 
thank  you  sincerely  for  your  offer  to  work  with  us  once  again. 

[Article  from  the  Change  Magazine  follows:] 
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OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

A  NEW  LOOK  AT  AN  OLD  PROBLEM 


Establish  the  liw  for  educating  the 
common  people.  This  it  ii  :he  busi» 
nets  of  the  state  to  effect  and  on  i 
leneril  plan. 

—  Thomas  Jefferson 


inually  all  students  of  higher 
education  would  agree  thai 
ihere  is  no  "general  play*" 
thai  guides  the  public  sector 
(the  federal  government  and 
the  states)  in  providing  subsi- 
dies to  "educate  the  common 
people,"  at  least  at  the  post- 
secondary  level.  Some  would  go  further 
and  assert  that  no  such  plan  should  exist. 
Larry  Gladieux  and  Tom  Wolanin  noted 
yean  ago  in  their  instructive  study,  Con- 
tress  onci  the  Colfefesi 

Another  historical  assumption  of  federal 
higher  education  policy  ii  that  there  is 
no  policy  in  the  sense  of  an  integrated, 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  blue- 
print. . .  .  Also,  because  the  federal  tote 


is  supclcmcn-.ar>  10  thai  of  ihe  nates,  an 
aspect  of  :he  cor.scnsm  is  that  a  compre- 
hensive fcdcal  pclicv  is  unnecessary  In- 
decdf  if  such  a  comprehensive  policy 
*ere  formulated,  it  might  violate  :hc  un» 
ders'.andmg  of  the  proper  federal  and 
state  roles  because  it  would  implv  a  pri- 
rr.arv  federal  responsibility 

But  a  comprehensive  polics  or  "gen* 
era)  plan"  is  important,  as  Jefferson  re- 
alized, because  it  is  usually  the  "common 
people"  who  are  excluded  or  left  v\orst 
off  vkhen  complex  public  policies  are 
poorly  coordinated  and  lack  an  overall 
strategy.  These  people  have  limited  po- 
litical clout.  They  cannot  afford  expen- 
sive lobbvttts  and  Sack  the  resources  to 
avoid  the  consequences  for  them  cf  ret- 
rogressive policies  The  htanj  of  power- 
lessness  :s  fam;Lar.  1  know  nut  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  ihsse  people  should,  in  my 
view,  be  -.he  major  coal  of  polKymakers; 
it  is  the  principal  domestic  bus.nc<s  of 
the  state 

In  sh:s  article,  ihcn.  I  m:!  advance  a 
general  plan  of  r~b'>e  rc*pom  him  for 


iMimiitiJ  nsciEi 


the  finance  of  higher  education.  More 
precisely.  I  will  review  the  current  state 
approach  to  higher  education  finance, 
analyzing  state  policy  on  its  own  merits 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  federal 
response  thereto,  and  then  commenting 
on  the  resulting  eve!  of  policy  coher- 
ence. I  will  argue  pecifically  that: 
*  contrary  to  ropular  wisdom,  there 
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in  implicit  general  plan  currently  unit- 
ing federal  and  state  financing  policies; 

•  this  general  plu  »*  inefficient,  in- 
equi:able,  and  ineffective,  involving  ob- 
solete Mate  financing  policies  and  mil- 
taken  federal  responses  thereto; 

•  another  general  plan  it  available 
that  addresses  most  of  the  problems 
with  the  current  plan;  and 

•  implementation  of  this  plan  would 
almost  certainly  require  federal  inter- 
vention in  sine  financing  policies. 

Much  of  what  follows  is  hardly  new; 
readers  may  find,  for  example,  cogent 
discussion  of  the  issues  raised  here  in  a 
seminal  1971  piper  by  Lee  Hansen  and 
Burton  Weisbrod  and  in  the  Carnegie 
Commission's  lucid  1973  study,  Hithtr 
Education:  Who  Pays?  Mo  Btne/lu? 
Who  Should  Pay?  (see  "Selected  Read- 
ings"). Little  has  been  written  on  this 
topic  in  the  last  decade ,  however,  and 
the  issues  are  important  tnough  to  de- 
sen  c  consideration  anew. 


Let  us  begin  by  recalling  Willie  Sut- 
ton, the  infamous  bank  robber, 
caught  once  more  and  asked  by  a 
judge,  "Willie,  why  do  you  keep  robbing 
banks?"  Sutton  replied,  supposedly  in  all 
Innocence,  "Because  that's  where  they 
keep  the  money." 

Sutton's  point  about  concentrating  on 
where  the  money  is  is  a  useful  one  in 
thinking  about  public  policy.  Looking 
for  big  money  is  often  how  we  disco\er 
uhai  "*he  underlying  policies  are,  how 
we  get  pointed  to  real  sources  of  prob- 
lems. A  big  money  focus  can  also  help  us 
i\oid  Wash inp on- based  myopia  about 
public  purses  that  matter.  Many  people, 
misled  by  the  determinedly  federal  focus 
of  many  higher  education  lobbyists  and 
by  frequent  media  attention  to  barles 
about  federal  student  aid,  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  federal  government  is 
the  principal  publicsecior  contributor 
to  ihe  general  financing  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Noi  onl>  is  :his  perception  wrong,  it  is 
bad!>  so.  For  the  most  recent  >ear  for 
uhich  the  National  Center  on  Education 
Statistics  has  published  actual  data 
(19SM.  direct  state  and  local  government 
contributions  to  v'urrertt-fund  tevrnues 
of  in>i n unons  cf  higher  education  "ere 
$}0  6  trillion.  «h.le  ffderal  appropna- 
nons  for  the  4  le  IV  studcr.t  ad  pro- 


grams were  S9.0  billion.  That  is,  stM  [ 
end  local  dollars  **w  mo*  then  ihm  1 
timts  ihi  federal  dollar*  the  big  money, 
without  question,  is  at  the  state  level. 
What  are  the  states  doing,  and  why? 

Current  Suit  Practice 

There  is  gre*t  di\trsity  across  the 
states  In  policies  toward  financing  higher 
education.  Some  charge  relati\tly  high 
tuitions  at  public  colleges;  others  keep 
tuitions  low.  Some  provide  substantial 
need-based  aid  to  students;  others  rela- 
tively utile.  Most  provide  direct  aid  to 
students  at  private  institutions,  though 
in  most  cases  the  amount  is  small. 

These  differences  have  important  Im- 
plications for  how  states  would  react  po- 
litically to  a  change  in  federal  financing 
poCcy;  they  make  it  difficult  to  fashion  a 
single,  coherent  federal  policy  In  the  first 
place.  They  need  not,  however,  distract 
us  from  analyzing  the  dominant  thrust 
of  state  policy. 

That  policy  is  unambiguous  and  es- 
sentially unchanged  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury: provide  direct  appropriations  to 
public  institutions  to  allow  those  institu- 
tions to  charge  tuitions  for  all  students 
that  are  low  in  absolute  terms.  The  re- 
sulting charges  are  also,  importantly, 
lo  A'  relative  to  the  cost  of  providing  edu- 
cation services  at  these  institutions,  and 
low  relative  to  charges  by  comparable 
private  institutions.  That  direct  appro- 
priations to  reduce  tuition  for  all  is  the 
basic  financing  policy  is  clear  from  fig- 
ures developed  by  Tom  Mortenson  of 
the  American  College  Testing  Program: 
in  recent  years  only  about  5  percent  of 
state  support  for  higher  education  has 
been  in  the  form  of  need -based  financial 
aid— 95  percent  goes  to  colleges  as  a  di- 
rect tuition  subsidy  for  all  students. 


Seven  basic  reasons  have  been  ad- 
vanced over  the  >eais  in  support 
of  this  diieci-a'd  io  insuiuiions 
approach. 

First,  higher  education  is  a  public  good 
that  should  be  free— or  at  leavt  very  easily 
accessible  financially— to  all  qualified 
users.  It  produces  general  bcnsfits  to  so- 
ciety and  should,  therefore.  M.e  public 
elementary  and  secondarv  education,  be 
financed  to  a  peal  if  not  evdjsive  evtent 
b>  ia.\pa>er«  Economists  m^inc  this  ar- 
pument  would  say  ihai  the  approach  is 


efficient, "  priced  as  H  ought  to  be. 

Second,  a  relaicti.arfument^s  high-  j 
er  education  as  an  entitlement :  everyone 
(who  can  gain  admission  academicallv)  | 
should  be  able  to  afford  and  have  access  j 
to  a  college  education,  and  therefore  it  ; 
should  be  essentially  free  for  everyone. 

The  third  reason  is  a  parochial  version 
of  the  first;  a  state  needs  to  provide  a  sub- 
sidy to  keep  its  most  able  students  from 
leaving  the  state,  from  attending  college 
elsewhere  and  perhaps  not  returning;  fu- 
ture state  benefits  in  the  form  of  econom- 
ic growth  and  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
political  vitality  are  said  to  depend  on 
this. 

Fourth,  low  tuition  promotes  equal 
opportunity  by  making  it  easier  for  able 
students  from  lower-income  families  to 
afford  college.  The  approach  is  equity- 
enhancing  among  the  college-bound. 
There  ate  two  subtle  variations  of  this  ar. 
fument.  One  is  that  a  low-tultion  "stick- 
er  price,"  as  opposed  to  a  high  Bicker 
price  offset  by  need-based  aid,  prevents 
"nicker  shock"  and  reduced  enrollment 
by  low-<income  students  (1  use  this  latter 
phrase  as  shorthand,  with  regard  to  de- 
pendent students,  for  "students  from 
low-income  families").  The  other  varia- 
tion is  '.hat  making  low  tuitions  available 
for  all  makes  it  easier  for  the  political  ; 
process  to  make  them  available  for  stu-  | 
dents  from  poor  families. 

Fifth,  direct  appiopria'.ions  by  the 
state  legislature  affecting  all  students 
maintain  needed  public  control  over  what 
goes  on  at  public  institutions;  accounta- 
bility is  ensured. 

Sixth,  direct  state  appropriations  is  a 
simple  mechanism  that  means  much  less 
paperwork  and  red  tape  for  the  state,  for 
public  schools,  and,  importantly,  for 
students. 

The  seventh  reason  needs  mention  only 
in  passing.  The  low-iuition  approach  ba- 
sically etfracts  money  from  parents  (and 
other  state  taxpayers)  via  the  tax  system 
rather  than  relying  on  a  voluntary  paren- 
tal contribution  to  a  stt'dent's  education. 
This  "for«d-payment"  approach  makes 
students  more  independent  and,  in  es- 
sence, prevents  well-off  parents  from  j 
preventing  their  children  from  soing  to 
college  by  refusing  to  help  pay  the  bills. 
This  argument  seems  too  cynical  aboji 
the  relations  of  parents  and  children. 
Pven  if  ;he,e  were,  hov^er.  'arte  num- 
ber of  well-off  parents  unwilLng  to  help 
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financial!?  (poor  parents  *oukl  not  be 
expected  to  help  In  an>  cue),  there  is  suf. 
ficient  aid-officer  discretion  in  the  cur. 
rent  system  of  determining  need  md 
awarding  a»d  to  allow  the  shun  ion  or 
children  of  such  parents  to  be  addressed. 
This  argument  is  not  discussed  funher. 

Arguments  Against  Curreni 
Stale  Practice 

The  first  six  arfumenti  are,  at  first 
glance,  plausible  and  persuasive  Yei  on 
closer  inspection,  I  believe,  we  wifl  find 
none  of  them— uith  the  exception  of  ad* 
mintsirative  simplicity— very  compelling. 

•  Postsecondary  education  as  public 
good.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  case 
for  the  genera)  (or  social,  or  pubbc)  bene* 
fits  of  a  college  education,  and  for  the 
corresponding  genera)  subsidy  approach, 
than  it  is  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

If  a  student  is  literate,  for  example,  he 
will  be  able  to  read  street  signs  and  be  a 
safe  driver,  which  benefits  pedestrians 
and  other  driver*.  Or,  at  another  level,  he 
wiD  be  able  to  comprehend  newspapers 
and  other  basic  written  materials,  which 
wiS  help  him  be  a  better  citizen  by  in> 
proving  his  understanding  of  events 
around  him.  Similar  arguments  apply  to 
bask  numeracy,  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
these  basic  skills  create  substantial  private 
benefits— they  clearly  do— but  only  to  ar- 
gue that  a  significant  share  of  lower 
school  benefit  is  public. 

It  is  much  harder  to  identify  benefits 
t hit  clearly  accrue  to  society,  above  and 
beyond  what  accrues  to  the  siudeni,  from 
going  to  college  and  learning  to  be  an  en* 
ginei.v  English  teacher,  businessman,  or 
computer  programmer.  One  can  say  that 
society  needs  and  values  engineers,  which 
is  certainly  true,  but  that  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  salary  the  student 
(not  society)  comes  to  enjoy  as  an  engi- 
neer reflects  the  usefulness  of  his  or  her 
skills. 

Although  I  am  better  off  because  engi- 
neers e\jst.  the  degree  to  which  I  am  bet- 
ter off  is  measured  by  how  much  I  am 
willing  10  pay  for  engineering  services. 
That  is.  I  will  be  just  indifferent  at  the 
margin  between  keeping  my  money  and 
busing  enpnerr.ng  tenices.  If  1  buy 
tho»  serxices,  rr.\  well-being  will  be  un- 
changed. 1  will  ha*e  increased  my  well* 
being  by  some  amount  b>  acquiring  ihe 
serMce<   t«ui  dei*ea>ed  it  b\  un  cquid  ) 
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•mount  by  giving  up  money. 

A  common  objection  to  this  line  of  ar* 
gurnent  is  that  sizeable  public  or  social 
benefits  do  exist  in  the  form  of  increased 
taxes  paid  by  college  graduates.  It  is  cor* 
rect  thai  these  taxes  represent  real  incre- 
ments to  production  that  students  would 
not  be  likely  to  take  into  account  when 
thinking  about  investing  in  college.  But  if 
one  wishes  to  include  these  benefits  in  the 
benefit-cost  calculation,  then  one  must 
also  include  costs  that  the  student  may 
not  take  into  consideration,  such  as  the 
difference  between  full  educational  cost 
and  the  subsidized  price  he  or  she  would 
face  at  either  a  pubbc  or  private  college, 
Lee  Hansen  looked  at  this  question  in 
some  detail  in  an  April,  1963  ankle  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  one  of  the 
earliest  raie-of*retum  studies.  He  found, 
interestingly  enough,  that  public  subsi- 
dies make  "the  private  rates  of  return  net 
of  tax  considerably  more  attracts*  than 
the  rate  of  return  earned  on  total  resource 
investment"  (emphasis  supplied).  That 
is,  relative  to  private  benefits  and  costs, 
the  incremental  socU  benefits  of  college 
education  are  actually  less  than  the  incre- 
mental social  costs. 

Most  studies  over  the  years  ha\e  sup- 
ported Hansen's  conclusion.  Larry  Leslie 
and  Paul  Brinkman,  as  pan  of  their 
Iwger  1988  volume,  The  Economic  Val- 
ue of  Higher  Education,  carried  out  a  so- 
called  meta-analysis  of  IS  studies  that 
calculated  social  rates  of  return.  Al- 
though Leslie  and  Brinkman  »am  of 
possible  downward  biases  in  these  calcu- 
lations,  they  nonetheless  dutifully  report 
that  the  social  rates  of  return  on  under- 
graduate education  "range  between  1)  6 
and  12.1  percent— slightly  less  :han  the 
private  rate  of  return  values."  Thus  the 
taxesasbenefits  argument  for  providing 
additional  public  subsidies,  once  appro- 
priately framed,  has  not  generally  been 
found  compelling  empirically. 

AH  this  is  not  to  deny,  of  course,  :hat 
there  are  many  real  non-financial  benefits 
from  higher  education.  One  might  men- 
tion, for  example,  the  ancillary  pleasures 
of  bfe  on  a  college  campus,  the  aesthetic 
pleasure  of  learning,  de\elopment  of 
desirable  personal  qualities  such  as  in- 
tellectual integrity  and  tolerance  of 
change,  general  cogniti\e  de\elopmem.  \ 
and  so  on.  Note  that  ihe^e  benefits  are  | 
primarily  pmate  in  nature,  | 
It  is  probably  appropriate  to  \isualue  a 
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Contrary  to  antral 
perception,  the  big 
monty  In  publiC' 
sector  contribution 
to  tht  general  fl' 
nancing  of  higher 
education  comes 
from  i he  ttoiet 
rather  than  tht 
federal  go\tn\ment. 


continuum  of  benefits  along  the  scale  of 
educational  attainment,  with  the  public* 
prisatc  mi\  of  benefits  changing  as  the 
education  le\el  change*.  At  the  low  end 
of  general  learning  (elementary  educa* 
ifon),  a  substantia)  share  of  benefits  is 
public;  at  the  high  end  of  specialised 
training  (graduate  education),  virtually 
all  benefits  are  pmate.  Contention  usual* 
ly  emerges  about  the  precise  mix  during 
ihe  last  >ear  or  two  of  secondary  school- 
ing and  the  undergraduate  >ears.  1  read 
the  evidence  :o  say  that  the  benefits 
from  undergraduate  education  are  pre- 
dominantly pmate  in  nature  and  that 
those  of  graduate  education  are  almost 
entirely  so. 

Regardless  of  the  degree  to  which  one 
asenbes  general  benefits  to  societ>  from 
postsecondary  education,  hewexer,  this 
argument  does  not.  in  itself,  ;usuf\  state 
policies  ihai  create  tew  tuitions  for  the 
/ion-need)  The  precise  question  to  ask 
about  ihe  low-tuition  state  polic>  is:  do 
studems  from  «eU  off  farruJies  Kted  this 
subsidy  10  enroll  n  sufficient  numbers, 
from  sooer>  s  per»pfcr.*e? 

Th;s  q..e**iCn  s  rru^cd  knd  .-ifl'^efed 


in  the  Hansen  ar.d  v>eisbrod  article 
men;ioned  earbrr: 

...  the  incentive  >:ir\  iic;js:e  voihoji 
subsidies— »:  .eW.  'or  ^-cse  np:  neir  .he 
botioxof  :rieat.^>  *ST8>  ".adder.  Thuj. 
e*tn  if  sor.al  beiev.s  £.-e  :arje.  r,o  public 
subsid>  is  Lie!}  so  be  r.ec;isar>  jo  encour- 
age the  last  mi.ic-.:>  cf  h:s.L.er-in;or^e 
studems  ;o  imesi  .r.  .-cJtje  :ra.rung 

Hansen  and  We-.sbrod  ba.se  'hej  be- 
lief on  evidence  that  the  :a:e  of  return 
from  college  ecuaJs  or  exceeds  that 
a\ailable  frorr,  oihrr  vestments.  An 
additional  consideration  is  that,  for 
*tll>off  famtt.es,  the  person  realizing 
private  benefits  (the  stLdent)  is  not  the 
person  paying  most  of  the  costs  (the  par« 
em;).  Presurr.ath  ;h;s  leads  such  stu- 
dents to  demand  more  pcstsecondar> 
education  than  ihe>  o'.hervj.  *  would. 

If  pr.\ate  mcer.v.ves  are  aJread\  suffi- 
cient to  produce  iprv?~.a:e  posisecond- 
I  ar>  enrollment  Ieve.<.  -hen.  even  the  sub- 
!  stanti,  subsidies  :Mt  Lie  cjrrem!\  pro- 
vided io  <*jder.:*  .n  ,k.e  public  *ec.ci 
I  through  ihe  !c«  :i..'icn  &rproa;h.  ind  ji 
i  the  pr.^a-e  «ec:pi  L-Tuvh  •\>.,icn  *Jf\- 
dies  fro^i  c'idi--'  '"e  ■  '  «.*  J  .c*  ■-b;.-  <  -« 


and  in  both  sectors  through  various  fed- 
eral  programs,  one  would  expect  substan- 
tial oMrmvtstmtm  in  higher  education, 
it  lean  from  a  labor  market  perspeciive. 
And.  indeed,  several  investigators  hast 
found  evidence  of  such  o\trinvc«ment. 
For  example,  Russell  Rumberger,  in  -an 
ankle  in  the  Winter,  19S7  issue  of  the 
Joumct  of  Human  Resourca%  concludes 
that  "a  significant  proportion  of  working 
Americans  have  completed  more  school- 
ing than  their  jobs  require." 

•  Poftseeondarv  education  as  entitle- 
ment. Onee  one  gets  beyond  the  areas  of 
basic  Constitutional  rights  (e.g.,  free 
speech,  suffrage),  ire  question  of  what  is 
a  right  or  entitlement  is  a  political  one 
that  is  difficult  to  address  on  objective, 
analytical  grounds. 

As  a  factual  matter,  it  is  dear  thai 
higher  education  is  not  now  an  entitle- 
ment, uniVe  elementary  and  secondary 
education  That  is.  if  my  chJd  were  de- 
rued  access  io  public  elementary  or  sec* 
ondan  education  in  any  slate.  1  would 
ha*e  grounds  for  suing  io  get  him  or  her 
admitted  Bci  if  m>  child  ucre  denied  ac- 
te«s  to  {ub'jc  higher  rduc.vcn.  1  would 
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not  hftVe  such  pounds  (« cept  in  a  few 
jurisdiction*  with  totally  open  admarioru 
policies).  Further,  t\tn  if  my  child  wcrt 
admitted,  but  could  not  mend  because  I 
could  not  a/ford  the  required  luhion 
costs*  I  would  nil!  not  have  {rounds  for 

tutor 

But  the  important  question  is  not  fac. 
tuai  but  normative:  should  hifher  educa* 
tion  be  an  entitlement  (for  those  who  sal* 
ixty  academic  criteria  for  enrollment)?  I 
believe  very  strongly,  on  equity  (rounds, 
this  the  answer  to  this  question  is  no.  So- 
ciety always  faces  competing  claims  for 
available  resources.  Other  thinp  being 
equal,  hifher  priority  should  be  liven  to 
addresses  the  claims  of  those  who  are 
worn -off.  An  entitlement  to  hither  edu- 
cation allocates  resources  to  these  who 
are,  by  definition,  most  likely  to  be  the 
best-off  as  adults:  the  most  intelligent  (or 
at  least  the  most  educable).  Although  it  is 
hard  to  make  the  allocation  decision  be- 
tween helping  an  elementary  school  stu- 
dent to  read  and  a  college  siudent  to  un- 
derstand Hegel,  our  first  duty  is  and  al- 
ways must  be  to  the  younger  student. 

Even  if  one  were  to  assume  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  postsecondary  educa- 
tion should  be  an  entitlement,  however, 
thai  assumption  does  not  Imply  the  cur- 
rent lowMuiiion,  direct-granis-to-coucges 
approach.  One  could  as  easily  construct 
an  entitlement  program  based  on  need- 
based  subsidies  to  students  from  poor 
families,  so  that  all  students  would  be 
able  to  a/ford  some  decent  level  of  public 
higher  education.  Bui  more  of  this  below. 

•  Subsidies  to  retain  talent  la-stale. 
Reducing  the  price  of  in- state  public  post- 
secondary  education,  so  thai  >t  is  cheaper 
than  the  price  of  private  education  or  of 
public  education  in  other  states  (where 
the  student  would  be  'rom  out  of  state 
and  pay  hither  tuition),  is  similar  eco- 
nomically to  subsidizing  a  domestic  in. 
dustry  to  shelter  st  from  foreign  competi- 
tion or,  equi\  alently,  imposing  a  lanff  on 
foreign  competition  to  induce  the  con- 
sumer  .o  buy  at  home. 

This  subsid)-ianff  is  a  very  substantial 
one.  In  1955-86,  according  to  NCES, 
public  tuition  and  fees  (in  r.a:e)  were 
only  $},(W4.  compared  with  S5.778  at 
pmate  colleges— pri\a:e  prices  were 
mo*  than  5  i tmes  higher  than  public 
prices.  Worse,  the  disparity  bitween  the 
:*o  has  general^  ^creaied  o*er  the  last 
15  years   The  pnsare  ;utlc  pnee  ratio 


has  moved  from  4.3  in  academic  year 
1975*74  to  almost  6  in  )9t?-SI.  And  al- 
though FTE-weiihted  figures  for  in- state 
venus  out-of-state  charges  are  hard  to 
come  by,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate 
price  differentia)  between  those  two  fig. 
ures  b  in  the  same  ballpark  as  the  private, 
public  differential. 

Just  like  a  tariff,  the  fact  of  these  im- 
posed price  differentials  product  bane- 
ful results.  First,  it  shelters  public  in- 
stitutions from  competition  from  other 
institutions  (private  or  out  of  state), 
allowing  inefficient  and  more-costly- 
than-i.ecessary  provision  of  education 
xrvfces  at  any  given  quality  level.  Sec- 
ond, it  distorts  student  choice,  and  can 
induce  students  for  financial  reasons  to 
choose  the  wrong  school  for  them.  Third, 
although  public  institutions  can  general- 
ly count  on  their  own  state  enrollments 
(as  if,  in  international  tnde,  the  coun- 
tries were  dividing  up  the  vorld  market), 
the  sum  of  their  "tariffs"  on  private 
higher  education  puts  private  education 
at  a  distinct  and  unfair  competitive  dis- 
advantage. The  effect  of  this  tariff  is,  at 
least,  to  distort  private-sector  pricing  (as 
it  struggles  to  maintain  its  enrollment 
share)  and,  at  worst,  to  threaten  its  fun. 
damental  financial  \iabibiy. 

Interestingly,  in  the  May,  1989  Amer- 
ican Ronomic  Review,  Michael  Mc« 
Pherson,  Monon  Schipiro,  and  Gordon 
Winston  report  just  such  a  distortion  for 
certain  private  institutions: 
.  .  .  market  stgmentition  «  extremely  im- 
pcnani  in  understanding  college  .  .  be- 
hivjor.  Poorly  endowed  private  colleges 
hut  tui'.ion  rites  ihit  are  within  SI. OCX)  or 
$2,000  of  public  college  tuitions  Unit  a;e 
heavily  subsidized  by  stite  government*), 
and  often  compete  for  similar  students. 
These  pressures  hive  probibiy  eontnb- 
used  to  keeping  tuition  increase*  relatively 
low  at  these  schools. 

There  is  an  additional  undesirable  re- 
sult of  the  public-private  price  disparity 
to  note.  Importing  the  tan.'f  analogy 
from  its  normal  realm  of  trading  in  pri- 
vate-sectoi  goods  and  sen-ices  is  some 
what  misleading  because,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  ability  of  both  the'public 
and  pri\ate  higher  education  sectors  to 
expand  enrollment  is  more  limited  and 
certainly  less  rapid  than  is  the  ability  of  i 
private  firm  to  e,\pand  production 

As  the  gap  between  public  and  private 
sector  prices  utdens,  mor  •  and  more 
higher  mcome  s'.i;der.;s  ma\  <!ccide  ihev 
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low4ustapolicy*«aff dots  not 
ptmrti  IQUH  opportunity  Just  M  qpposA 
it  pwidt*  i  wteWy  thai  inemasM  as 
^omesrtM.w^prt^inttf^ 
isststaneato  prwWa  the  poor  wlti  ml 
opportunity.  It  Is  mmfcttty  and  grosth/ 
InaqnRlDla. 


don't  want  to  pay  private  price*  and  will 
instead  attend  flagship  state  institutions. 
To  the  event  that  flagship  enrollments 
are  limited,  or  capped,  rationing  crowds 
out  disadvantaged  students  (who  are,  on 
avtrif  e,  ress  competitive  in  ability),  who 
an  then  forced  to  attend  proprietary 
schools  or  community  colleges  (which 
ht\t  much  more  elastic  capacity),  or  to 
not  attend  at  all.  (Some  may  be  induced 
to  attend  private  schools  with  excellent 
aid  packages,  but  the  supply  of  such  op- 
portunities is  limited.)  A  portion  of  the 
apparent  decline  in  minonty  postsec- 
ondary  enrollment  in  recent  years  may 
be  due  to  such  a  phenomenon. 

Finally,  the  institutionally  tied  or  in- 
kind  nature  of  the  low-tuition  may  have 
the  undesirable  result  of  reducing  the 
total  amount  of  higher  education  pro- 
vided, relative  to  use  of  an  "untied"  or 
portable  money  subsidy.  Because  the 
subsidy  is  not  portable  (unlike,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  a  Pell  pant  or  a  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  (GSL)),  a  student 
wishing  to  go  elsewhere  must  give  up  the 
tuition  subsidy  entirely  to  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion to  distorting  his  choice,  as  noted 
above,  if  the  price  differential  between  a 
state  school  and,  say,  a  private  college  is 
Urge  enough,  he  may  decide  to  go  to  the 
Bute  school  and  accept  the  low -tuition 
subsidy  f » en  though  he  would  have  been 
Killing  \o  spend  more  of  his  own  money 
if  an  alternate*  education  at  some  inter- 
mediate pnce  htd  been  a\ailab!e. 

In  an  intriguing  stud>  of  this  phenom 
enon  in  ihe  January/Feburary,  19"  3  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Sam  Peltzman  estir„..ted  that  "for  each 
dollar  now  spent  by  go\err,rnent  higher 
education  institutions,  total  (pri\ate] 
higher-education  expenditures  are  re- 
duced by  at  least  se\enteen  cents  more 
than  they  would  be  if  co\err.ment  subsi 
dies  were  rendered  in  money,"  indicat 
ing  that  "the  expenditure-restriction  ef- 
fects of  existing  higher-education  sub- 
sidies have  been  substantial.'* 

•  Promoting  equai  opportunity  for 
students  from  low-income  families.  Of 
all  the  lowimiton  arguments,  this  one  is 
the  most  uniformly  appea^ng  but  also, 
aJai,  the  most  *enous!y  misleading  and 
socially  diust*  e. 

Low  lumon  docs  help  a  vudent  from 
a  middle-  or  lo^er  middle-  ncoitne  fam- 
ily who  could  TiOi  afford  £n  „r.«ubsidueb 
price  but  »ho  tun  u?fc»!d  :'*it  lu*  luiiici 


plus  non-tuition  costs  (books  and  sup- 
plies, transportation,  room  and  board, 
ete.).  But  low  tuition  if  no  help  to  a  poor 
student  who  cannot  financially  gel  o\  er 
that  remaining-cost  threshold.  As  the 
Carnegie  Commission  report  raiher 
cornmonsenskally  noted.  "A  policy  of 
low  tuition  by  itself  does  no  good  for  a 
student  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege even  at  low  tuition." 

This  is  scarcely  a  theoretical  curiosity; 
threshold  costs  are  not  trivial.  Data  for 
schooH  year  1986-87  from  the  NCES  Na- 
tional Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Sur» 
vey  (NPSAS)  indicate  that  full-lime  un- 
dergraduate students  at  public  institu- 
tions, including  those  living  at  home 
with  their  parents,  paid  an  average  of 
about  S2.700  in  non-tuition,  non-fee 
co sis**" a  hefty  sum,  indeed,  and  the 
more  so  when  added  to  tuition  and  fees 
that  averaged  abou'  SI, 300. 

Tnis  threshold  problem  seems  to  have 
been  ignored  until  the  1960s  for  two  rea-  j 
sons.  First,  prior  to  then,  there  was  no  j 
social  consensus  that  significant  num-  j 
bers  of  poor— as  opposed  to  lower-  j 
middle-income  and  middle-income— 
children  wanted  to  go  to  college,  were  | 
able  to  go  to  college,  or  should  be  ex-  j 
pected  to  go  to  college.  Thus  the  impact  j 
of  any  particular  financing  scheme  on 
this  group  was  of  limited  policy  interest. 
Second,  axerage  real  incomes  were  low- 
er, and  relatively  wealthy  families  tend- 
ed to  send  their  children  to  private  insti- 
tutions, so  that  the  amount  of  "un- 
tapped" family  resources  at  public  insti- 
tutions wis  limited.  This  meant— gi\en 
the  assumption  that  few  poor  students 
were  college-bound— that  the  low-tui- 
tion approach  was  a  fairly  efficient  sub- 
sidy scheme:  -  relieved  families  of  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  otherwise-ex- 
pected family  contributions.  As  the  Car- 
negie Commission  report  put  it: 
The  policy  of  low  tuition  or  no  tuition  in 
public  hither  education  appealed  strongly 
to  the  founders  of  it  ate -supported  institu- 
tions and  their . .  .  legislatures  in  the  nine- 
teenih  century.  With  populations  that 
were  predominantly  agricultural,  and 
coniainini  relative!)  few  wealth)  families 
and  far  fewer  members  of  the  middle  class 
than  it  true  today,  ...  low  tuuion  uemed 
the  most  logical  'way  of  piouding  ap  op- 
portunity (or   .  .  higher  educa'.ien  to  the 
relamelt  <mall  numbtrs  of  ?ons  and 
|    oaughteM  of  farmers  and  vhofleepeis 

who  completed  secondary  school. 
I     But  rising  real  income*,  changing  col- 
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)c|c  attendance  patterns  among  the  w-ei). 
off.  and  increasing  aspirations  of  and 
lowered  barriers  for  poor  students, 
made  the  low  ■tuition  approach  obsolete. 
Rising  rcaJ  incomes  and  increased  public 
sector  attendance  by  wealthier  students 
combined  to  make  the  state  subsidy  in- 
creasingly regressive,  as  parents  escaped 
making  more  of  ihe  contribution  to  col- 
lege  costs  that  their  wealth  made  possi- 
ble. And,  at  the  other  end.  more  and 
more  students  found  their  college  hopes 
thwarted  by  the  non-union  threshold. 

A  low  'tuition  policy  by  itself  does  not 
promote  equal  opportunity.  Just  the  op* 
povte.  It  provides  a  subsidy  that  in- 
creases is  incomes  rise,  while  providing 
insufficient  assistance  to  provide  the 
poor  with  real  opportunity.  It  is  mani- 
festly and  grossly  inequitable. 

•  Avoiding  "stkker  shock";  to*  tui- 
tion as  the  best  means  politically  of  ob- 
taining subsidies  for  poor  students. 
"Slicker  shock"  is  a  real  problem,  par- 
ticularly for  students  from  low-income 
families.  Indeed,  tt  appears  10  happen 
well  before  the  purchase  is  made;  survey 
results  consistently  find  that  families 
facing  college  charges  in  the  near  future 
systematically  and  significantly  overesti- 
mate the  prices  they  wiU  in  fact  encoun- 
ter, leading  many  prospective  college 
students  in  such  families  not  e\en  to 
consider  application,  or  to  apply  only  to 
low  est- sticker -price  schools. 

But  this  fact  does  not  argue  for  dis- 
toning  prices  (hardly  anything  does)  as 
much  as  it  does  for  fuller,  more  effective 
publicity  about  the  affordability  of  col- 
lege and  the  availability  of  financial  as- 
sistance for  '.hose  who  need  it.  If  higher 
education  did  as  good  a  job  of  publicity 
in  this  area  as  automobile  companies  or 
proprietary  school*— and  1  see  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  ihey  can't,  and  every 
reason  whythev  should— "sticker  shock" 
would  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

As  for  arguments  that  a  low-tuition 
approach  is  realistic  politics,  obtaining 
the  greatest  benefits  possible  for  poor 
students  (at  an  admitted  price  of  subsi- 
dising middle-  and  upper-income  stu- 
dents), there  are  questions  of  both  fact 
and  *alue.  As  to  facts,  there  ,ve  need- 
baied  grant  pre  grams  in  all  states— 
many  of  them  subs; antial—  providing  in 
total  o*cr  Si  5  billion  a  >ear.  What  is  the 
evidence  that  >t  is  harder  pMitically,  for 
each  dollar  of  aid  ;o  ihrpoor.  to  expand 
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I  these  programs  rather  than  state  pants 
'  to  institutions?  (I  add  the  "dollars  to  the 
:  poor"  measure  because  it  is  important 
i  to  remember  that  100  percent  of  each 
need-based  dollar  goes  to  poor  students, 
while  much  less  than  100  percent  of  each 
untargeted  tuition-subsidy  dollar  does  ) 

This  caveat  leads  directly  to  questions 
of  value.  As  we  have  seen,  low-  tuition 
can  provide  needed  and  helpful  subsi- 
dies to  middle-  and  tower-middle-income 
students.  But  it  does  little,  by  itself,  to 
help  the  poorest  students  because  they 
cannot  get  over  the  substantial  remain- 
ing<ost  threshold.  If  this  is  the  case, 
why  is  low-  tuition  good  politics  for  the 
poor?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not. 

•  Maintaining  state  control  and  ac- 
countability. Why  should  there  be  any 
significant  level  of  public  control,  in  the 
sense  of  detailed  legislative  or  executive 
branch  oversight,  at  all?  The  first  an- 
swer given  is  to  ensure  the  correct  expen- 
diture of  state  funds  appropriated  to 
state  institutions.  But  the  logic  of  the  ar- 
gument is  circular:  we  finance  public  in- 
stitutions primarily  with  state  funds  10 
ensure  public  accountability;  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  accountability  is  to  en- 
sure that  state  funds  are  well  spent. 

What  is  more  important  than  the 
weakness  of  this  argument  for  duect 
state  financing  of  institutions  are  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  it  can  have. 
(Note  that  these  arguments  would  apply 
w-jth  equal  force  to  similar  federal  in- 
volvement.) State  oversight  tends  to  re- 
duce the  authority  that  administrators 
and  faculties  of  public  higher  education 
should  hav  e,  and,  in  general,  tends  to  re- 
duce the  autonomy  that  such  institutions 
should  enjoy  from  political  intrusion  in 
order  to  maintain  their  academic  integ- 
rity and  their  responsiveness  to  changing 
markets.  Further,  by  making  the  state 
rather  than  the  student  the  primary  pur- 
chaser of  education  >emces,  student 
consumers  have  boih  less  power  to  de- 
mand improvement!  in  their  education 
and  less  concern  about  doing  so.  In  ef- 
fect, the  generosity  of  the  state  shelters 
public-sector  institutions  from  efficien- 
cy-creating competition  with  private  col- 
leges and  public  institutions  in  other 
states. 

Note,  finally,  that  \vhile  1  and  others 
can  argue  that  direct  financing  as  a 
practical  matter  :ends  10  lead  to  too- 
detailed  state  0\e:jichi,  the  need  for 


i  some  level  of  public  control  over  these 
public  entities  does  not  in  any  way  im- 
ply the  specific  approach  of  direct  fi* 
nancirg  and  low  tuitions  for  all.  The 
issues  can  and  should  be  separated. 

Many  would  argue,  notwith- 
standing these  various  criti- 
cisms, that  the  wheel  is  not 
broken,  and  that  any  major  "fix"  to 
current  state  practice  is  therefore  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous,  possibly  leading 
to  serious  disruption  of  public  higher 
education.  As  I  have  tried  to  suggest 
above,  the  wheel  is  broken— analytical- 
ly,  if  not  yet  politically.  The  current  ap- 
proach is  bereft  of  compelling  theoreti- 
cal or  punical  rationales  and  has  a  large 
number  of  distressing  consequences  for 
taxpayers,  for  students  (particularly 
poor  students),  for  private  higher  educa- 
tion, and  for  public  institutions  them- 
selves. 

Why  then»  you  may  ask,  do  we  not 
hear  more  about  this  matter?  If  this  is 
such  a  big  problem,  why  aren't  people 
writing  and  talking  about  it  more?  A  fair 
question,  and  one  whose  answer  will 
help  us  see  the  "general  plan"  that  is 
currently  in  operation. 

The  Accidental  Conspiracy  of  Silence 

As  we  have  seen,  rationales  for  the 
low-tuition  policy  began  to  break  down 
in  the  1960s,  as  large  numbers  of  poor 
students  found  the  non-tuition  threshold 
too  great  an  obstacle  to  higher  education. 
It  is  not  too  surprising,  then,  that  signifi- 
cant levels  of  public  discussion  about  the 
matter  date  from  that  period,  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  interesting  writing  in 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  What  is 
surprising  is  that  this  discussion  lasted 
only  a  decade,  culminating  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  in  I9?8  with  chapteri  on 
state  financing  by  Robert  Berdahl  and 
Colin  Blaydon  in  Public  Policy  and  Pri* 
vote  Higher  Educauonx  edited  by  David 
Breneman  and  Chester  Finn. 

What  happened?  Why  did  all  the  voices 
fall  silent?  Why  isn't  anvone  talking 
about  state  financing  of  higher  educa- 
tion any  more?  There  seem  to  be  sewral 
explanations. 

First,  among  academicians,  all  the 
analytic  issues  were  fully  explored.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  ihe  s«\eraJ 
arguments  aga.nu  a  low -tuition  policy 
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were  so  clear  and  powerful  thai  there 
wu  quick  academic  consensus  on  what 
constituted  both  the  problem  and  the 
solution-  Empirical  work  that  might 
have  been  undertaken  in  support  of 
that  consensus  went  largely  undone  due 
to  a  lack'  of  funding  and  of  good  na- 
tional data  sets-  * 

Second,  beginning  in  the  early  1980s, 
the  executive  branch  began  to  oppose 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  liberalize  fur- 
ther federal  student-aid  programs.  The 
Reagan  Administration  attempted  year 
after  year  to  reduce  student-aid  subsi- 
dies, a  combat  that  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  policymakers  and  unified  ail  sec- 
tors of  higher  education  in  support  of 
current  federal  policies.  State  policy  re- 
ceived scant  attention. 

Third,  there  unexpectedly  turned  out 
to  be  more  than  enough  students  for  eve- 
rybody. Enrollment  expanded  sharply  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s  and  has  held  roughly 
steady  since  1980.  The  forecast  of  sharp 
enrollment  dips  had  led  to  predictions  of 

^sion  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  oxer  the  low  prices  at  publics; 
when  the  dip  didn't  materialize,  ->nvaie 
colleges  found  themselves  with  enough 
warm  bodies  to  render  an  argument  with 
the  publics  unnecessary.  The  private  sec- 
tor kept  quiet  (or.  more  accurately,  went 
quietly  in  search  of  increased  federal  and 
state  aid,  and  found  >t  on  several  fronts). 

Fourth,  the  enrellr*nt  growth  bene- 
fitted the  public  sector  greatly,  and  it  ex- 
panded to  accommodate  it.  Public  col- 
leges, to  overstate  a  bit,  were  fat  and  hap- 
py. If  they  chafed  at  state  controls,  they 
were  not  sufficiently  irritated  to  refuse 
big  increases  in  aggregate  levels  of  state 
support,  primarily  in  the  form  of  com- 
munity college  construction  and  financ- 
ing. Public  higher  education  »as  content 
to  avoid  competition  and  continue  to  rely 
on  direct  state  financing. 

Fifth,  one  by-product  of  enrollment 
growth  in  public  colleges  is  that  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  college -educated 
elites  has  gone  to  those  colleges.  Since 
these  graduates  tend  to  appreciate  the 
subsidies  they  received  as  students  (or 
simply,  and  understandably,  believe  that 
the  way  things  were  done  at  their  schools 
is  good  because  they  got  through  success- 
full>).  the  current  system  is  becoming 
ever  more  self  perpetuating  because  trui 
ever-growing  pool  of  graduates  finds  w 
hard  ;o  question  the  traditional  ap- 


preach.  It  simply  seems  natural  to  them. 

But  these  five  reasons— evtn  in  combi- 
nation—are not  entirely  convincing. 
None  of  them,  after  all,  addresses  the 
fundamental  problem  with  the  low-tui- 
tion approach  that  led  to  all  the  analytical 
fuss  of  twtnty  years  ago:  low  tuitions  do 
not  help  poor  students  who  cannot  get 
over  the  remaining-cost  threshold.  The 
question  is:  what,  if  anything,  happened 
in  this  period  to  address  the  problem  of 
providing  access  for  poor  students? 

To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it:  the 
enactment  of  the  Pell  grant  program  in 
1972.  Congress  recognized  by  the  early 
1970s  thai  the  higher  education  programs 
it  enacted  in  1965  (including  predecessor 
programs  like  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  incorporated  Into  the  act)  were  not 
working  well  enough  in  providing  access 
for  poor  students.  They  intended  to  rem- 
edy this  with  the  quaa-entitlement  Pel] 
program,  whose  initial  award  maximum 
was  conscious?)'  set  at  a  le\el  sufficient  to 
pay  non-tuition  cosis  for  a  poor  student 
at  a  public  junior  college,  complementing 
low-tuition  costs  created  by  direct  state 
appropnoiions. 

One  might  object  that  this  oversimpli- 
fies, that  PeU  grant  enactment  had  other, 
equally  important  objectives,  such  as 
achieving  aid  portability  or  establishing  a 
program  with  national  guidelines  that  ap- 
plied equally  to  all.  I  suggest  that  these 
are  properly  viewed  as  means,  not  ends; 
the  fundamental  goal  of  PeU  was  to  ad- 
dress the  financing  problem  of  low* 
income  students  that  loan  2nd  campus- 
based  programs  had  failed  to  address. 

The  Congress  succeeded  in  this  effort 
— ]  believe  most  people  would  agree— 
and  some  form  of  postweondary  educa- 
tion became  affordable  for  virtually  any 
poor  studer".  To  Indulge  in  metaphor, 
Pell  has,  indeed,  become  the  linchpin  of 
student  aid-  But  it  is  not,  as  it  is  so  often 
incorrectly  desenbed,  the  cornerstone  of 
student  aid.  77tf  cornerstone— the  piece 
on  which  Pell  rests,  the  policy  to  which 
Pell  responds— is  direct  :*a:e  aid  to  pub* 
tic  institutions. 

Here  we  arnve  at  the  peat  centra) 
irony  of  current  student  aid  policy,  of  the 
current  "general  plan."  The  Pell  pro- 
gram is  explicitly  (and  correct  I) )  intend- 
ed, explained,  and  justified  as  providing 
needed  subsidies  to  poor  students  Its  im- 
plicit—bjt  nonetheless  fcal-~ function. 


however,  a  to  protect  and  sustain  the  ofc. 
sokte  syatm  of  direct  state  aid  to  pubfo 
institutions  and  tht  unnecessary'  subsidies 
to  well-off  students  that  thai  system  ap. 
livers.  As  we  shall  see  below,  that  unne;. 
euary  implicit  subsidy  to  well-off  stu- 
dents is  more  than  iwxt  the  size  of  direct 
Pell  subsidies  provided  to  poor  students 
The  Pell  program  may  help  the  poor,  but 
it  serves  the  well-off  much  more. 

One  could  argue  that  other  forms  of  ti- 
tle IV  aid  could  jus  as  easily  be  seen  as 
supporting  state  low-tuition  policies 
(money  is  money,  after  aD),  and  that 
singling  out  Pell  grants  is  thus  unjusti- 
fied. I  am  not  persuaded.  GSL  was  never 
intended  as  a  primary  source  of  aid  for 
low-income  students,  and  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  a  complement  to  low  tui- 
tions. As  for  campus-based  programs, 
they  were  always  intended  primarily  to 
ameliorate  problems  of  low-income  stu- 
dents at  high-cost  (i.e.,  private)  schools 
As  annual  award  data  show,  a  greater 
share  of  Pell  than  of  aD  campus-based  aid 
and  of  just  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  aid  has  his- 
toricaUj  been  channeled  10  public  institu- 
tions, and  these  disparities  have  increased 
Over  lime. 

In  any  case,  Pell  was  enacted  after  all 
these  other  programs  were  in  place,  pre- 
sumably to  remedy  problems  they  hadn't 
solved,  The  key  problem  was  the  remain- 
ing-cost  threshold.  The  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram, albeit  unwittingly,  is  the  villain  of 
the  piece. 

Possibilities  for  a  New  Debate 

Although  some  of  the  conditions  still  { 
exist  that  led  a  decade  ago  to  an  end  of  > 
debate  about  state  policies,  most  don't. 
National  data  sets  are  becoming  available  ! 
thai  allow  simulation  and  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  different  state 
and  federal  policies;  one  such  simulation 
is  described  below.  Reagan  Administra- 
tion-type  challenges  to  student  aid  pro- 
grams do  not  seem  likely  under  the  Bush 
Administration;  analysts  and  policymak- 
ers are  now  likely  to  find  it  easier  to  look 
at  student  aid  a  bit  more  dispassionately 
and  critically.  Escalating  private- sector 
prices  are  meeting  with  rising  public  re- 
sistance, increasing  private-vector  resent- 
ment at  pubbc-sector  discount  pricing-  j 
Finally,  Pell  no  longer,  it  is  alleged,  id-  j 
dresses  the  threshold  proble.n.  The  clajn  j 
is  that  too  many  poor  students  are  having 
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to  bono*  10  finance  thej  posiseconeJary 
educations,  t-en  «  public  coberes  (the 
"pant  v*.  loans"  debate,  as  a  has  unin- 
siructively  come  to  be  catted).  The  real 
pioblem  is  that  Conpess  has  liberalized 
Pell  p*nt  eupbiljty  provisions  so  much 
<h'  !zsi  decade,  '.hereby  reducing  ihe 
Lvse  efficiency  cf  the  program,  thai  in- 
creasing the  a*ard  maximum  significant- 
ly has  become  too  expensive  to  afford. 

See.  m  this  connection,  Tom  Morten- 
son's  outraged  article  on  the  cos  to  poor 
students  of  PeU  uberalizaiioro  in  the  Fall. 
I9SS  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Student  Fi* 
nancul  Aid.  Monenson  documents  the 
expansior  of  Pell  eligibility  for  higher- 
income  applicants  in  19"8  and  1986 
amendments,  consisting  of  reduced  as> 
j  sassmenu  agaj-ji  discreiiona,\  income, 
■  more  liberal  contribution  offsets  for 
number  of  chJdren  in  college,  and  an  ex- 
!  emption  for  state  income  taxes  paid,  all 
'  of  *  hich  aid  only  families  wv.h  discre- 
.  nonary  (i  e .  after  offset  for  basic  family 
maintenance  cow)  income.  Poor  fami- 
lies have  I;:  lie  or  no  such  discretionary  in- 
come. He  summaries  the  analysis  as  fol- 
lows "Under  the  budgetary  constraint  of 
Iratcd  funding .     ,  the  addjnonal  costs 
cf  extended  eiptJity   .  .  have  been  fi- 
r.anrcd  b>  reduced  pov.h  m  the  maxi- 
-!L:n  par.:  for  PeD  appbcir/.s  from  p©v. 
tr.y  ba;l  pcunsj  " 

Ml  of  the*c  'eiat^ely  :ece.-.l  changes 
surest  thai  :^e  time  ma.v  be  ipe  for  a 
•e:cr.sid;-a:  cn  ci  the  current  "general  j 

plan  " 

Kn  \liemarj\e  to  Current 
State  Practice 

I  r.a\e  hinted  at  iha  alternative  "gen- 
eral plan"  already.  In  general,  the  alter* 
r.a::\e  uouJd.  '.)  eliminate  current- fund 
re%;r.j«  :":cm  direct  state  aid  to  instiru- 
■.icr.s  (at  least  for  operating  costs);  2) 
illc^  aniens -j*  to  the  le\el  needed  to 
*ep.a:«  that  loci  revenue;  and  ?)  provide 
fjffiricni  r.eed  bawd  aid,  n  jotr.e  appro- 
priate, effective  formti),  so  thai  poor 
r-der.ts  are  *Sc  io  afford  a  decent  pest* 
tecrncJL-y  edj;a:»cn.  Such  a  change 
^CLid  :e5pcrid  :o  >inually  all  of  the 
problems  **t:h  cnenl  practice: 

•  2y  jicreAs--.g  tuition,  unnecessary, 
reg.-e*v\e  Subvdrs  to  well-off  students 
^'c  t,j:Una*ed  and  equ'i)  is  increased  In 
addition,  s«b>:  *,-.■.;*)  savtngs  io  «ate  tax- 
pajtri  jcr.ert  sd  b>  i^e  imp'oicd  tar- 
es--^ 


•  By  increasing  the  pnee  to  public- 
college  aiienders  to  a  level  closer  to  real 
cons  of  thej  education  and  to  pnees  at 
comparable  institutions,  economic  eff?> 
6enc>  is  increased.  Further,  this  pnee  in- 
crease would  likely  lead  to  increased  con. 
turner  pressure  to  hold  do»n  the  real 
cors  of  providing  higher  education  serv- 
ices, hopefully  improving  productivity  In 
this  sector  of  the  econom> 

*  By  placing  more  financing  responsi- 
bility on  the  student-consumer,  aJong 
with  providing  rum  or  her  with  a  peater 
share  of  student  aid.  student  mobility  and 
freedom  of  choice  among  schools  and 
sectors  is  increased,  increasing  nudent 
wdfare  and  enhancing  competition  among 
schools. 

*  By  replacing  direct  payments  to  col- 
leges with  payments  to  students,  the  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  these  colleges 
would  likely  increase,  '.he>  become  more 
sheltered  from  politics  S'cte.  however, 
thai  states  would  still  prc\?de  sueable 
subsidies  for  public  post  secondary  educa- 
tion {in  the  form  cf  need-based  aid)  and 
would  retaLi  their  legal  aj:hon:y  and 
oversight  capabiii:> 

•  By  providing  aid  to  Icw-^come  itu*  : 
dents  more  efficitr.;lv.  ;he<e  «;jdcr,is  are 
better  able  :o  afford  a  decent  pr«t.veccid- 
ary  education,  since  -.he  "iVeihold  p'cb- 
lem"  is  acdresvsd  cire-c.'v  and  :\p":;  :I\ 
This  is  Lkcly  io  jic*:a«  .cw-jiiJiru  :n- 
rollment 

The  o,jes'.:cn  mc<t  c-:':zr.  *awd  at»Out 
this  son  of  la>'ge-s:.vJe  :nar?e  jt  *ug,v.er 
education  tlnancLig  -6  *\hat  \i  -.w.e  nei  ef- 
fect on  \*ho  psj-s'.he  biL"1  Unfcn^nate'., 
until  recently,  no  na:»cr.?J  da:a  ^!  e\^:ed 
that  would  allow  ^ir.iiila'.ton  of  such  a 
change.  The  ne*  National  Post"*:  one  jo 
Student  Aid  Sur\e>  fNPSAS)  remaned 
above,  fvxi  conduced  ^y  NCES  the  ■ 
I9f6-S7  academic  \ear.  does  provide  a 
source  for  answers 

NPS.\S  i  a  Ju^ey  of  bc:h  ajded  and 
unaided  students  :ha:  provises  *orr.pre«  j 
hens.-  e  data  on  hew  \i$hv.  edjcauon  is  : 
financed  from  the  ^er*pe;::ve  of  '.he  v.w  1 
d-nt  and  his  o.  k.cr  fami'y.  Si.nce  '.he  ■ 
NPSAS  sampling  -nit  :s  the  ^.stittticn.  n  . 
is  possible  to  L'X  -.^e  «:udent  'V.ance 
daia  from  it  to  ds:a  f?om  another  'ede1^ 
survey  on  in^tiiutiotaj  rj"ar>cj".g  U  »th  ' 
this  uiiepaied  da: a  ^t  j\  -and.  :t  j  a  ' 
relatively  ea<\  T.afer  ?o  <jr„!a:c  the 
costs  of  the  altem.v.:\c  -ciiiive  :o  c^ner.i 
practice  ' 


WAdmroWtf^chafl^ 
to  ttuM  Dd  proofifflg  &  not  mm  HWy 

poBcymttari  w  now  Hksly  to  tod  K  utte  to 
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pposition  will  come  from  across  the 
political  specinun.  even  from  those  wt»  view 
the  low-luitiorvfW'tf  approach  as  the  surest 
way  to  secure  subsidies  for  poor  students,  it 
may  be  too  much  potmcilfy  to  expect  states 
to  pursue  alternatives  thai  require  large  tuition 
increases.  Especially  after  i  tun  decade  of 
college  pnee  hikes  well  In  excess  of  Inflation... 


NCES  has  performed  such  Simula-  j 
lions.  Specifically,  it  simuia:?d  a  situation  | 
in  wh.ch  all  stale  and  to:a!  direct  appro-  , 
priations  to  public  inniiMiions  were  with-  [ 
drawn.  Pubbc  tuition  wa*  shen  raised  to  a 
k\t\  designed  to  offset  ihis  re\enue  loss, 
in  essence  shifting  all  of  these  formerly 
pubb:  costs  to  students  and  their  parents 
and  producing  iignificant  taxpayer  sa\- 
inp.  (Interestingly,  the  resulting  public 
tuition  ie\els  were  still  below  those  of  pri- 
vate colleges )  Howe\er,  using  traditional 
approaches  to  calculating  expected  par- 
ent and  student  contributions  to  college 
coss,  many  of  these  families  could  not 
a/ford  tae  higher  tuition  iesel.  So,  using 
the  new,  higher  tuition  figures  in  each 
state,  unmet  need  was  calculated  for  all 
aud-.ms  and  assumed  to  be  met  m  en- 
lint)  *''c,n  mpothesized  new  state  grams, 
produces  new  taxpayer  costs.  Uf  the  siu» 
dent  had  an,-  unmet  need  befoie  tuitions 
wen*  increased,  this  need  wasmei  as  well.) 

Bemuse  somi  uudents  and  parents 
w*re  able  to  pa>  some  or  all  of  the  in- 
creased  '.union  costs,  ihe  '.a\p3>er  savings 
from  withdrawal  of  .he  -i:e:i  state  and 
local  appropriations  exceeded  '.he  tax- 
payer costs  fro:n  new  s'.a'.e  ca.r.s.  The 
resuit  :s  a  net  taxpayer  smaigs  of  about 
$8.6  billion.  represent..-?  costs  s'rufierl 
from  taxpayers  :o  beiie:-oif  students  and 
their  rarer.;*  who  can  affosi:  *.c  pay  '.hem. 

Another  way  to  -t.ct  '.his  'esult  is 
to  say  ;hai  $S  6  ttilion  was  :ojc7.!>  the 
subsidy  prodded  ui  19*6-*"  to  «sll'0ff 
farrubes  with  depender/.s  tn  stare  colleges, 
because  of  ;hJ  current  low -tuition  ap- 
proach as  opposed  to  a  need-based  aid 
approach.  To  put  -.his  figure  perspec- 
tive and  to  :ust.f>  rr.y  assertion  abo*  e  thai 
Pell's  impbcit  subsidy  to  the  wealthy— 
the  S..S  bilbon-is  more  than  double  us 
explicit  subsidy  to  the  poor,  the  re!e\ant 
PeU  appropriation  figure  ffT  19S6)-:he 
explicit  subsidy— was  only  S3  6  ttlbon. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what  the 
remits  of  this  simulation  iwan.  .Assum- 
ing student  and  parent  ccntr.buiior.s  as 
calculated  under  :he  need-analysts  meth- 
odology then  ui  effect  {that  :s.  no  "ex- 
ira"  contribution*  t:e  assumed),  this  al- 
ternate would  m  award  year  I9S6-S7 
ha\e  generated  suificient  savings  10  fi- 
name  fully  c.'/ student  need  al  public  in- 
stitution*, fjiance  i»«e  Pell  pant  program 
m  enutet}  tat  6  t.Uion),  and  ^..U  pro- 
nde  "cv£h!>  *i  iMlion  (5$  6  tu'lion  less 
S3  6  r-vlboM  left  c\er— bitien  :hai 


could  be  used  to  replace  loans  wnh 
grants,  to  impro\e  remediation  and  sup- 
pon  servicel  to  students,  to  unpro\e  in- 
structional quality,  and  so  on. 

One  caveat  is  in  order.  The  simuluion, 
unrealistic  ally,  assumed  no  ch'onge  m 
total  enrollment  levels  or  in  i>.e  sectoral 
distribution  of  enrollment  as  a  resuh  of 
the  simulated  finance  changes.  As  noted 
abo\e,  the  net  effect  of  ihcK  changes  on  j 
total  erjoUment  is  unclear.  Because  any  ! 
need  "created"  by  the  assumed  tuition 
increase  is  fully  met  wv,h  grant  aid,  how.  ; 
ever,  I  believe  that  the  results  are  likely  to 
be  only  minimally  biased  by  holding  en- 
rollment constant.  ' 

Reasons  for  Federal  ImoUcmcni  j 

Why  hasn't  this  alternative  or  some 
close  variant  happened?  Given  the  weak-  j 
nes^s  shown  in  most  of  the  arguments 
for  the  low-tuition,  direct-pant-to-insa- 
tutions  approach  and  the  availability  of 
an  alternate  that  would  address  the 
problem  o'  '.he  current  approach  and,  we 
now  see.  ^.odu:e  as  well  muhi-buLon 
!  dollar  savings  thai  couk  oe  used  for 
i  o;her  purposes,  what  pre\;ms  change 
!  from  occurring  at  the  state  level? 
!    Besides  a  possible  lack  of  understand- 
|  ing  by  policymakers  of  the  issues  d:s- 
|  cussed  abo\e,  there  seem  to  be  three  rea. 
j  sons,  each  of  whi:h  sug^es'.s  the  need  for 
'  indention  by  sn  e.v'.err.al  acior  if 
|  c!  Inge  is  :o  occur. 

1  first •  there  is  simple  -ner.ia.  Current 
'  prac.u-e  has  been  m  effect  for  o\er  a  cen- 
tury and  is  deepl>  entrenched  both  mr.i- 
tutsor.ally  ano\  as  imponantly,  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  state  tesidents.  And 
«  it's  the  way  things  are  done  e\er>%\  here- 
from the  perspe£ii\e  of  any  par.icular 
state,  that's  how  a//the  other  states  do  it, 
creating  immense  if  unspoken  pressure  to 
conform.  Current  practice  has  become 
more  lhan  a  polic>;  it  is  a  virtually  sacro- 
sanct tradition. 

Second,  there  are  political  difficulties 
in  raising  tuitions,  even  when  raises  are 
accompanied  by  increased  need-based 
aid.  Opposition  will  come  from  across 
the  political  spec:rum,  even  from  '.hose 
who  \iew  the  iow.tuiiion'for-all  approach 
as  the  surest  **v  to  secure  subsidies  for 
poor  students.  It  may  be  too  much  polt- 
ically  to  evpect  states  to  pursue  aJterr.a* 
u\es  that  require  large  tuition  increases 
Especially  after  a  full  decade  of  college 
pnee  h.kes  well  in  evcess  of  inflation. 
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parents  and  students  will  be  hypersensi- 
live  10  funher  pnce  increases. 

Third,  there  :s  a  who- goes- first  coordi- 
nation problem  thai  faces  each  state.  If 
one  state  goes  first  «v.h  a  large  tuition  in- 
crease, it  raises  its  prices  not  only  relative 
10  the  pri\a:e  sector  but  also  relative  to  al) 
other  public  colleges  in  other  states— po- 
tential enrollment  suicide. 

The  federaJ  government  could  inter- 
vene to  overcome  this  gridlock  and  iner- 
tia, take  the  heat  for  tuition  increases, 
and  solve  she  coordination  problem  by 
creating  positive  incentives  for  all  the 
states  to  revise  their  policies  at  once.  But 
the  federaJ  government  in  turn  faces  ob- 
stacles to  action. 

There  is,  most  importantly,  an  appro- 
priate, instinctive  aversion  to  intruding 
on  state  prerogatives  absent  a  compelling 
rationale.  There  is  also  no  direct  political 
incentive  to  get  involved,  since  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  alternative  :s 
bVeiy  to  be  streams  about  higher  tuition. 
Not  to  mention  screams  from  states  to  just 
stay  out  of  their  business. 


A  fur, her  obstacle  ;s  a  broad  if  un- 
focused dtscontsnt  vvy.h  the  need-based, 
direct  aid  \o  students  approach.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  this  sys;em  has  failed  to  U\e 
up  to  its  promises,  has  failed  to  deliver.  I 
do  not  agree  with  that  assessment,  nor  do 
1  beleve  thai  the  facts  support  n,  but  the 
feeling  is  still  real.  The  charge  is  that  the 
need-based  system  has  become  too  com- 
plex and  administrate  elv  Lnefficifm,  and 
that  failure  of  political  will  ard  com* 
petmg  resource  requirements  hive  re- 
duced grant  availability  so  thai  poor  stu- 
dents are  increasingly  disadvantaged  rela- 
tive to  better-off  students.  Funher  reli- 
ance on  this  financing  approach  would  be 
difficult  to  sell  m  many  quarters. 

A  final  obstacle  ss  the  federal  deficit. 
The  overarching  deficit  problem  severely 
restnets  the  field  for  policy  initiatives, 
particular}}  for  options  that  would  solve 
a  problem  invoMng  financing  by  other 
government  lewis  by  "buying  it  out." 
And.  iir.de r  ci/wmi  program  rules,  an  in- 
crease m  sta;e  tuition  would  lead  to 
immed.ase  mcreawi  m  Pell  and  GSL 


costs.  But  against  these  obstacles  there 
are  two  powerful  reasons  for  federal  - 
involvement.  First,  the  current  low-tui-  i 
tion/Pell  grant  "general  plan"  is  not  | 


Chinjt       Jlnuiry'Tf bruiry  )M0 


adequate  financially  for  many  poor 
students,  in  the  sense  that  they  ha\e 
had  to  borrow  ever  greater  amounts  to 
attend  college.  Since  it  has  become  ter- 
ribly expensive  to  raise  the  Pell  award 
maximum  significantly,  a  new  approach 
other  than  loans,  which  are  already  in 
disfavor,  seems  necessary  if  the  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  the  disad- 
vantaged is  to  be  met. 

Second,  it  is  the  irrationality  of  current 
state  practice  that  elicited  the  ever-more- 
costly  Pel]  program  in  the  first  place— an 
expensive  program  whose  primary  func- 
tion seems  to  be  to  prop  up  obsolete  sys- 
tems that  deliver  billions  of  dollars  of  un- 
needed  subsidies  to  well-off  students  and 
their  parents. 

In  the  midst  of  current  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  federal  deficit— I  won't  dwell  on 
the  existence  of  sizeable  state  surpluses— 
it  seems  highly  appropriate  for  the  gov- 
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eminent  to  try  to  reduce  in  aid  cow,  or 
at  least  constrain  (heir  rate  of  tropin, 
and  to  do  so without  reducing  opportune 
ties  for  low-income  students.  As  the 
NOES  simulation  rtsuhs  indicate,  the  a)* 
lemawve  plan  more  than  meets  that  test. 
Indeed,  ratwnahang  state  policies  would 
provide  billions  of  additional  dollars  that 
could  be  used  for  additional  need-based 
aid,  increased  serves  to  students,  and 
increased  expenditures  for  instructional 
quality. 

A  Policy  Proposal 

How  could  the  federal  government 
brint  about  a  change  in  stale  practice?  It 
does  not,  after  aU,  control  the  stales;  the 
Secretary  of  Education  is,  thankfully,  not 
a  Minister  of  Education.  There  is  little  or 
no  legal  leverage  in  this  area  on  suue  gov. 
emmems  or  on  state  college*  and  univer- 
sities. 

One  possibility  would  be  simply  to  kick 
out  the  Pell  prop,  reintroducing  the  prob- 
lem of  low-income  student  access  to  high- 
er education  that  ted  to  Pell  in  the  first 
place  Only  this  lime,  the  government 
would  leave  the  pressure  on  the  nates  to 
remedy  ihe  problem.  The  unanswerable 
objection  to  ;his  alternative  is  that  many 
states  might  do  nothing,  leading  to  fur- 
ther injury  to  the  disadvantaged. 

A  bener  response  recognizes  thai,  in 
this  policy  area,  effective  government  lev- 
erage  with  the  states,  as  exemplified  in  the 
State  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SS1G) 
program,  is  positive  and  financial.  7V 
basic  approach  in  trying  to  change  cur- 
rent state  practice  must  be  to  use  the  re- 
source base  of  current  title  IV  programs 
to  create  incentives  for  change.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  program  can  be  crafted 
thai  would  help  foster  adoption  of  the  al- 
ternative approach. 

One  strategy  is  to  make  ihe  Pell  pro- 
gram pan  of  the  solution  instead  of  part 
of  the  problem:  replace  the  current  quasi- 
entulement  Pell  s:  uciure  of  direct  federal 
awards  to  students  with  a  discretionary 
grant  program  to  states,  which  would 
then,  as  in  the  SSIG  program,  make 
need-based  gram  or  work-study  awards 
to  studrrm  at  both  public  and  private  in* 
stituuons  The  bask  proposal  is  to  turn 
Pell  imo  a  very-much-expanded  SSIG 
program,  with  a  few  additional  bells  and 
whistles.. 

The  fundamental  design  problems, 
flowirg  ffcn  our  discussion  of  current 


state  prtai:e.  are  D  how  to  get  states  to 
increase  tur.ions  at  pubbc  colleges,  and  -) 
ho*  to  get  nates  to  increase  programs  of 
need-based  assistance  that  are  targeted  on  . 
those  students  most  in  need-  As  we  have 
seen,  increasing  tuition  while  reducing 
direct  state  payments  to  colleges  would 
generate  more  than  enough  revenue  to  \ 
finance  more  need-based  aid,  but  there  a  j 
no  guarantee  thai  states  would  use  ;he  . 
money  for  this  purpose.  I 
Thus  dual  incentives* aimed  ai  state  j 
tuitions  and  aid  to  students— appear  to  < 
be  necessary  if  the  interests  of  low-  j 
income  students  are  to  be  protected.  In-  j 
deed,  the  mere  important  incentive  mav  < 
be  for  expansion  of  need-based  aid — this  | 
may  be  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  it  ( 
makes  sense  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

Incentives  for  states  to  increase  need- 
based  aid  could  be  created  in  several  ways. 
One  approach  would  be  to  make  the  new 
federal  program  a  matching  grant  with  a 
maintenance-of-effort  (MOE)  require-  j 
mem,  with  allowable  match  limited  to  dot  | 
Jars  above  the  MOE  level.  Since  current  ! 
state  need-based  aid  to  students  is  a  little  ; 
over  SI- 5  billion,  compared  with  a  Pell  lev-  | 
el  of  about  $4.5  billon,  even  a  generous  [ 
75/22  federal-Rate  match  accompanied  by  j 
an  MOE  requirement  would  lead  to  a  do*  ( 
Wing  in  state  need-based  spending.  (If  $4  5  : 
billion  were  "5  percent  of  the  total,  the  25  . 
percentstaiemaichwouldbeSI.5billion—  | 
a  100  percent  increase  over  ihe  51.5  billion 
state  "base"  subject  to  MOE  require-  | 
menu.)  A  60/40  match -sun  more  gener*  j 
ous  than  the  current  50/50  SSIG  match- 
would  vxld  i  tnpltng  of  state  need -based  ! 
aid  and  equal  federal  and  state  efforts. 

What  if  states  refused  to  match?  This 
seems  highly  unlikely  because  of  the  po- 
litical popularity  of  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion (as  opposed  to  AFDC  or  Medicaid, 
to  mention  two  other  state-match  pro- 
grams). It  is  hard  to  believe  that  states 
would  relist  constituent  pressures  to 
provide  the  necessary  match  here  v»hen 
the  matching  rate  is  favorable  to  the 
states  and,  most  importantly,  the  match 
could  be  financed  without  new  ttxes. 
given  appropna;e  mcre^es  m  public  tui- 
tions, j 

If  some  s*.  a:  e<  djd  li  fact  refuse.  afierd-<  . 
consideration.  io  pro^odc  matching  funds, 
fine.  They  would  forego  funds  thai  wouu} 
be  reallocated  rnong  pamcipazmg  r.aiei. 
The  non-pari:;pa:ing  ^.aies  would  also  e^- 
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i  fie*. 


or.  equ]\aJenily,  of  ;he  resulting  studeni 
"need"  (allowable  cost  minus  expected 
fairuJy  contribution)  could  be  different 
for  each  objective.  To  create  incentives 

■  for  public  tuition  increases,  define  ag- 
gregate need  for  ;he  purpose  of  dtitr* 
mmmg  each  Stan's  grant  albcatton  us* 
ing  a  definition  of  allowable  costs  lim- 
ited to  tuition  and  fees.  However,  to  en« 

.  sure  access,  define  need  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  mdt\  (dual  student  grant 
awards  using  a  definition  of  aiowable 
costs  covering  all  costs  of  anendance,  in* 
eluding  such  non-direct  educatior  costs 
as  room  and  hoa» d  and  perwnal  e*  perues. 

0:her  key  provisions  of  il.c  proposed 
program: 

•  Siale  eligibdiiv.  Siztfi  would  have 
'0  use  ihese  funds,  jJorg  \-.:h  any  itate 
:r.i*ch,  ji  a  «ay  :h£t  did  not  discium* 
ra;e  be:^«n  pubbc  and  pr*\a*e  sectors, 
f^'ihcr,  ua:?s  coi,.d  ^ot  dnc-.TjraK  in 
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"the  pncing  of  state  institutions  between 
in-state  and  out-of-state  students.  No 
tariffs;  free  trade. 

•  Nttd  analysis.  Federal  need  analy- 
sis  provision!  would  have  :o  be  used- 
Without  such  uniformity,  a  state  could 
employ  more  libera)  need  analysis  erne- 
ha  to  pump  up  "dcmonstraied"  need 
and  qualify  for  a  larger  grant. 

•  Student  etipbOftv.  Only  undergrad- 
uates would  be  eligible.  Because  gradV.je 
students,  as  discussed  above,  dsrive  al- 
most  entirely  private  benefits  from  their 
education,  state  subsidies  to  them  should 
be  replaced  *ith  self-help  aid  such  as 
loans  or  work-study. 

•  Award  rules.  Some  common>sense 
but  non*iriviaJ  national  award  rules 
would  apply.  First,  to  ensure  that  ex* 
peeled  family  contributions  are  not  sup- 
planted,  awards  would  not  be  able  to  ex> 
ceed  need,  equal  to  the  cost  of  atten- 
dance minus  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution. Second,  to  ensure  horizontal 
equity,  similar  students  at  the  same  or 
equal* cost  colleges  within  a  state  would 
be  eligible  for  the  same  award.  Third,  to 
ensure  vertical  equity,  at  a  given  college 
students  *ith  more  need  would  have  to 
be  eligible  for  higher  awards,  but  no  rule 
could  result  in  one  student,  with  greater 
pre-award  need  than  a  second  student, 
ending  up  with  less  post-award  need 
than  the  second  student. 

Other  award  rules  (e.g.,  maximum 
and  rninimum  pant,  limits  on  fmancea- 
ble  proportion  of  cost  of  attendance  or 
of  need)  would  be  up  to  the  state  J.  as 
long  as  those  rules  didn't  discriminate 
between  the  pubb'c  and  private  sectors. 

This  is  just  the  broad  outline  of  a  pro- 
posal, of  course.  It  is  not  my  intent  here 
to  detail  a  propam  so  much  as  to  illus- 
trate how  the  current  federal  resource 
ba<e  could  be  tedeployed  to  help  bring  a 
new  "general  plan"  into  being. 

Alternative  Proposals 

One  of  life's  sad  lessons  is  that  the  pro- 
grammatically  desirable  is  rarely  the  polit- 
ically achievable.  The  prudent  analyst, 
therefore,  considers  LuermedJaie  or  incre* 
menial  alternates  that  may  be  more  pal- 
atable to  decistonmakers  Here  are  <cme 
alternate  proposals  ihat  would  at  1  - 
help  mo*e  r.a:e  p©lic>  m  she  nght  direc- 
tion. Note  that  each  alternative,  unbke 
the  proposal  Ojskned  abo\e,  would  by  de- 
sign require  additional  federal  ending. 
sa  ~ 


•  Increase  <et  Pell  graat  maximum 
tward  subsifitia^'.  This  proposal,  in  es- 
sence. »yi:  if  the  federal  government 
wants  to  help  poor  students,  then  the  feder* 
a)  govmrneni  should  do  so.  Under  this 
analysis,  the  Pefl  rna>amum  award  is  now 
so  to*  (52.300)  thai  h  is  essentially  tuition* 
iniensiht  for  a  large  number  of  students: 
the  way  to  restore  tuition  sensthity  is  to 
raise  the  award  cap.  Wfeh  tuition  sensitivity 
restored,  states  that  refuse  to  increase  tui- 


design  of  m  cttWcru  aod  cTtectrvo 
intergovernmental  "general  piatf  of  higher 
education  finance  should  ihviys  be  the  goai 


lions  in  essence  forego  higher  Pell  awards 
to  students  at  state  colleges.  Making  this  al- 
ternative affordable  would  probably  re- 
quire  significant  program  reforms  (e.g., 
higher  contribution  assessments  on  better* 
off  families,  tighter  efcjpbflrty  rules)  that 
have  been  resisted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
past. 

•  Increase  the  Pell  grant  maximum 
award  substantially;  make  any  award 
above  the  current  maximum  subject  to  a 
50/50  slate  match.  This  proposal  is  a 
variant  on  the  preceding  one:  it  would 
retain  Pell  as  a  national  program,  obliv. 
ious  of  state  boundaries,  for  grants  up  to 
the  current  S3, 500  maximum.  A  higher 
maximum  award  would  be  authorized! 
however,  subject  in  each  state  to  the 
availability  of  a  50  percent  state  match 
of  incremental  award  dollars.  This  alter- 
native is  less  costly  to  the  federal  go\em* 
ment  but  raises  a  number  of  unexplored 
administrate  e  questions. 

•  Freeze  the  Pell  maximum  award 
where  it  L«.  and  allocate  an>  new  student 
aid  dollars  to  the  SSIG  program.  This 

|  propcsJ.  like  the  preceding  one.  would 


retain  cunent  Pell  resources  under  the 
current  Pell  design  to  ensure  the  national  : 
availability  of  a  base  access  grant  for  all 
needy  students.  Any  available  new  re- 
sources, however,  would  be  used  to  ex. 
pand  the  SS1G  program,  thereby  in- 
creasing state  need-based  aid  spending 
and.  hopefully,  encouraging  public  tui*  , 
tion  increases.  An  interesting  variant  . 
would  be  to  limit  Pell-eligible  costs  only 
to  non-tuition  items  while  restricting  ] 
SSIG-ebpble  costs  only  to  tuition,  thus  j 
ensuring  both  the  financing  of  all  or  a  j 
great  portion  of  threshold  costs  and  the  j 
full  tuition  sensitivity  of  federal  match- 
ing dollars  at  the  SSIG  ma/gin.  j 

Conclusion 

Complicated  policy  areas  are  compli- 
cated, and  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  j 
when  simple  solutions  turn  out  to  be  in*  , 
adequate.  Policy  arguments  that  appear  ' 
convincing  turn  out  on  closer  inspection  ; 
to  be  misleading  if  not  flat-out  wrong;  ' 
well-intentioned  programs  that  appear  1 
well  designed  in  fact  have  perverse  con-  ; 
sequences  that  dwarf  intended  benefits. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education  fi- 
nance, the  venerable  policy  of  charging 
low  tuition  at  state  colleges  and  uru'ver-  1 
sities  wu  found     be  obsolete,  cost!), 
ineffective,  inefficient,  and  inequitable. 
An  alternative  plan  of  charging  higher 
public-sector  tuition,  accompanied  by 
an  expanded  program  of  need-based  aid  ' 
to  students,  addresses  all  of  the  serious  ( 
problems  of  cunent  state  practice.  L'n-  ; 
fortunately,  a  number  of  obstacles  stand  | 
in  the  way  of  moving  to  this  new  ap-  < 
proach.  Change  appears  unlikely  wv.h*  j 
out  federal  intervention  of  some  son. 
Redesigning  and  retargeting  federal  j 
student-aid  propams.  particularly  '.he  ; 
Pell  program,  could  create  the  positive  i 
incentives  needed  for  states  to  move  to- 
ward the  alternative  plan. 

The  important  point  here  is  the  need 
to  approach  setting  policy  and  design* 
ing  programs,  at  both  the  federal  and  j 
the  state  levels,  in  a  context  that  takes  ; 
into  account  boih  federal  and  state  ac-  ! 
tivities.  The  design  of  an  efficient  and 
effective  intergovernmental  "general  j 
plan"  of  higher  education  finance  ; 
should  always  be  the  goal.  One  can 
hope  that  federal  policynukers  will  ap-  ! 
proach  the  upcoming  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  fuch  a 
Jeffer^onian  spsni   

Ch»*ge       J»nu»vFeb*\/l»>  'WO 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Maureen. 

Ms.  Gardner.  Senator,  first  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  hearing  concerning  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

My  remarks  will  be  about  the  Campus-Based  Programs  Alloca- 
tion Formula,  specifically  "hold-harmless."  In  order  to  speak  to 
"hold-harmless,"  I  need  to  provide  come  history  as  to  how  "hold- 
harmless'*  became  part  of  our  financial  aid  vocabulary  and,  more 
importantly,  part  of  the  funding  formula  currently  in  the  law. 

Prior  to  1979,  funding  for  campus-based  programs  was  distribut- 
ed according  to  State  allocation  formulas  and  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion. During  the  late  1970's  and  the  1980  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  State  allocation  formulas  were  carefully 
scrutinized.  Using  these  formulas,  Vermont  secured  significant 
funding  for  the  campus-based  programs. 

However,  some  States  that  were  dissatisfied  with  their  campus- 
based  aid  amounts,  wanted  to  alter  their  amount  for  campus-based 
programs.  Under  their  conception  of  National  Fair  Share,  Vermont 
would  have  lost  a  significant  proportion  of  its  funding  in  the 
campus-based  programs  to  other  States.  These  dynamics  created  a 
political  situation  in  which  the  States  could  easily  fight  over  their 
size  of  their  pieces  of  a  limited  but  very,  very  significant  piece  of 
the  pie.  To  preclude  such  infighting,  the  concept  of  "hold-harmless" 
was  created  to  insure  that  institutional  funding  levels  were  no  less 
than  an  institution's  1980  expenditures  in  those  campus-based  pro- 
grams. Since  then  Vermont  has  looked  at  the  establishment  of 
" hold-harmless"  provisions  as  a  major  legislative  priority. 

In  1976,  during  the  last  reauthorization,  the  "hold-harmless"  pro- 
visions were  looked  at  once  again  and,  indeed,  they  were  updated 
to  reflect  an  institution's  1985  expenditure  level  in  the  campus- 
based  programs. 

Now  Vermont  again  looks  at  maintaining  the  "hold-harmless" 
provisions  as  a  major  legislative  priority.  It  is  extremely  important 
for  Vermont  that  Congress,  one,  maintain  the  "hold-harmless"  pro- 
visions to  prevent  radical  disruptions  of  current  campus-based  pro- 
grams; two,  update  the  "hold-harmless"  provisions  to  reflect  insti- 
tutions' 1988  expenditure  level  as  the  base  year;  and,  three,  then  be 
able  to  allocate  any  funding  above  the  1988  expenditure  level  ac- 
cording to  National  Fair  Share  concept  to  address  the  concerns  of 
other  States. 

The  elimination  of  the  "hold-harmless"  provisions  presently  in 
the  law  would  result  in  a  significant  reduction  in  funding  for  a 
number  of  States.  However,  I  wish  to  stress  to  you  today,  Senator 
Jeffords,  what  it  would  do  to  the  level  of  funding  for  the  State  of 
Vermont.  Let  me  share  with  you  in  rather  general  terms,  what 
that  impact  would  be. 

Because  of  previous  "hold-harmless"  provisions,  Vermont's  post- 
secondary  institutions  expended  in  campus-based  program  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1989,  $9,740,207;  in  fiscal  year  1990,  $9,865,000,  a  1.3 
percent  increase. 

Under  the  National  Fair  Share  allocation  and  in  eliminating 
"hold-harmless,"  what  would  result  is  the  following  fiscal  year  1991 
financial  aid  losses  in  Vermont. 
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Students  attending  the  Vermont  State  colleges  would  lose 
$1,213,276;  students  attending  the  University  of  Vermont  would 
lose  $1,384,011;  and  students  attending  Vermont  independent  col- 
leges would  lose  $2,394,083.  Overall,  students  attending  the  Ver- 
mont post-secondary  institutions  would  lose  a  total  of  $4,991,370  or 
more  than  half  or  the  total  campus-based  aid  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
Vermont's  post-secondary  schools  would  be  unable  to  replace  this 
$5-million  loss. 

Major  reductions  in  funding  would  have  an  extremely  adverse 
effect  on  students  currently  receiving  campus-based  funding.  Many 
of  our  Vermont  institutions  are  heavily  dependent  upon  campus- 
based  aid  to  provide  access  for  needy  students.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  needy  students  are  Vermonters. 

In  our  State  where  there  are  high  tuitions  and  below  national 
average  incomes,  students  do  not  have  a  low-cost  alternative  insti- 
tution to  turn  to.  A  $5-million  loss  in  campus-based  aid  could  result 
only  in  decreased  aspiration  rates  and  increased  debt  burdens. 

If  the  goal  in  reauthorization  is  to  better  target  funds  to  our 
neediest  students,  the  answer  is  not  through  the  elimination  of 
"hold-harmless"  provision,  but  perhaps  within  the  individual  pro- 
gram regulations  themselves.  This  is  where  the  needs  of  students 
can  better  be  addressed. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much,  Maureen. 
[Additional  information  provided  by  Ms.  Gardner  follows:] 
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CAiurroN  stati  collioi 

JOHNSON  STATI  COLLIOI 
LYNDON  STATI  COLLIOI 
VIRMONT  TICHNICAL  COLLIOI 
COMMUNITY  COLLIOI  Of  VIRMONT 


OPPICI  Of  THI 
CHANCILLOff 


VERMONT  STATI  COLLEGES 

P.  O.  Box  359 
Wattrbury,  Vormont  05676-0359 


•01341  >US9 


March  25,  1991 


MEMORANDUM 

TO;  Senator  James  Jeffords  A 

FROM:  Maureen  E.  Gardner,  Special  Assistant  for  Student  Services 


SUBJECT: 


Impact  of  the  allocation  of  Campus-based  on  the  National  Fair 
Share  formula  -  Based  on  1990-91  Funding 


The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  impact  of  eliminating  the  "Hold  Harmless" 
provision  presently  in  law  and  allocating  Campus-based  dollars  based  on  the 
National  Fair  Share  formula. 

Difference  between  "Hold-Harmless"  and  "Fair  Share" 


SEOG 

CWSP 

Bennington  College 

-$2,156 
-1.3% 

+$17,413 
+18.3% 

Burl ington  Col  lege 

-  $4,583 
-14.1% 

-$28,511 
-56.5% 

Castleton  State  College 

-206,451 
-70.7% 

-$202,504 
-68.3% 

Champlain  College 

-$123,000 
-44.2% 

-$128,450 
-47.6% 

College  of  St.  Joseph 
The  Provider 

-$30,776 
-64.7% 

-$12,166 
-39.7% 

Community  College  of  VT 

+$36,115 
+111.8% 

+$34,428 
+59.7% 

Fanny  Al len  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 

-$4,479 

-77.7% 

-$4,268 
-77.2% 

PERKINS  LOANS 
N/A 


-$16,140 
-73.7% 

+$6,738 
+48.5% 

+$1,652 
+5.5% 

+$4,116 
+4116% 

N/A 


-$5,440 
-95.7% 
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Goddard  College 


Green  Mountain  College 


Johnson  State  College 


Landmark  College 


Lyndon  State  College 


Marlboro  Col  lege 


Middlebury  College 


New  England  Culinary 
Institute 

Norwich  University 


Putnam  Memorial  School 
of  Practical  Nursing 

St.  Michael's  College 


School  for  International 
Training 

Southern  Vermont  College 
Sterling  College 


The  Center  for  Northern 
Studies 

Thompson  School  of 
Nursing 


SEOG 

-$37,703 
-47.6% 

■$111,436 
-74.3% 

-$97,152 
-49.5% 

+$2,231 
+38.3% 

-$91,223 
-62.7% 

-$891 
-1.5% 

-$150,040 
-65.8% 

+$61,180 
+265.5% 

-$296,120 
-55.2% 

-$3,354 
-65.3% 

-$181,118 
-66% 

-$7,781 
-38.2% 

-$20,321 
-33.6% 

+$2,590 
+26.1% 

-$3,539 
-82.0% 

-$2,529 
-49.2% 


CWSP 

-$1,507 
-2.8% 

-$15,239 
•34.3% 

-$385,157 
-80.3% 

-*1,334 
-20.3% 

-$111,821 
-63.1% 

-$4,301 
-10.0% 

-$62,527 
-25.0% 

+$39,356 
+507.0% 

-$249,520 
-54.4% 

.-$2,541 
-56.9% 

-$116,662 
-52% 

+$5,093 
+6.5% 

-$35,732 
-47.9% 

+$6,863 
+370.6% 

-$4,106 
-89.5% 

-$2,051 
-38.7% 


PERKINS  LOANS 

0 
0 

+$6,833 
+6833% 

+$23,416 
+23416% 

N/A 


+$9,976 
+431.1% 

+$7,908 
+343.7% 

-$282,752 
-85.8% 

+$10,024 
+260.8% 

-$255,471 
-82 . 6% 

-$3,069 
-86.4% 

+19,543 
-19543% 

+$19,301 
+19301% 

N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


-$4,371 
-83.1% 
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Impact  of  Eliminating  the  "Hold-Harmless"  Provision 

VSC                        SEOG  CWSP  Perkins 

CSC                       -$206,451  -$202,504  +$6,738 

CCV                        +$36,115  +$34,428 

JSC                        -$97,152  -$385,157  +$23,416 

LSC                        -$91,223  -$111,821  +$9,976 

VTC                       -$136,637  -$88,211  -$4,793 

Total                    -$495,348  -$753,265  +$35,337 
Overall  Loss  $1,213,276 

UVM                       -$727 ,068  -$823 , 629  +$166 , 686 
Overall  I       $1 , 384,011 

Independent           -$1,036,408  -$821,393  -$536,282 
Col  leges 

Overall  Loss  $2,394,083 

» 

In  the  State  of  Vermont  $4,991,370  would  be  lost  in  funding  for  our  students. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Ted. 

Mr.  Franzeim.  Senator  Jeffords,  I'm  Ted  Franzeim,  the  director 
of  the  Grant  Programs  and  Services  at  the  Vermont  Student  As- 
sistance Corporation,  better  known  as  VSAC.  In  addition  to  admin- 
istering Vermont's  State  grant  and  student  employment  programs, 
VSAC's  grant  program  also  administers  the  title  IV  programs  for 
seven  post-secondary  institutions  located  throughout  Vermont.  We 
serve  as  the  institutions'  financial  aid  office  and  perform  the  relat- 
ed business  office  functions. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  share  my 
thoughts  on  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  title  IV  programs.  From  mv  perspective,  reauthoriza- 
tion should  focus  on  four  primary  goals  which  include  stability, 
more  balance  between  grant  assistance  and  loans,  adequate  fund- 
ing; and  restoring  public  confidence  in  student  aid  programs. 

Due  to  time  limitations,  I'll  focus  my  comments  on  the  first  two: 
Stability  and  the  balance  between  grants  and  loans. 

Contrary  to  what  some  have  advocated,  I  do  not  believe  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  student  aid  programs  is  needed.  A  i  ecent  study  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  entitled,  "Student  Aid  and  the 
Cost  of  Post-Secondary  Education,"  indicated  that  the  current  stu- 
dent aid  programs  have  been  an  effective  public  policy  that  has 
provided  equal  opportunity  for  Americans  pursuing  a  post-second- 
ary education. 

I  believe  the  process,  programs,  and  the  people  that  the  pro- 
grams serve  cry  out  for  stability.  The  last  reauthorization,  accord- 
ing to  many— including  Congressman  Ford— was  one  of  relatively 
little  change.  Yet,  if  you  were  to  ask  those  who  work  with  the  pro- 
grams on  a  regular  basis,  I'm  sure  they  would  disagree. 

Numerous  changes  to  the  delivery  system  and  programs  have  re- 
sulted in  confusion  and  frustration  for  students,  parents,  and  aid 
administrators.  Changes  which  appeared  to  be  on  the  surface  to  be 
minor  made  a  significant  impact  on  the  programs  and  on  the  forms 
used  to  administer  the  programs.  For  example,  the  desire  for  a  free 
Federal  form  and  a  simple  needs  analysis  for  low-income  students 
has  resulted  in  a  document  and  process  that  is  far  more  complex 
than  before.  The  definition  of  a  student's  dependency  status  with 
the  corresponding  questions  on  the  forms  to  determine  that  status 
has  caused  considerable  confusion  and  delayed  processing  for  many 
families. 

VSAC  maintains  a  toll-free  number  to  provide  students  and  their 
families  with  financial  aid  information  to  assist  them  through  the 
process.  Of  the  50,000  phone  calls  that  VSAC  receives  each  year, 
more  are  due  to  the  current  self-supporting  definition  and  the  cor- 
responding questions  than  any  on  other  section  of  the  form,  or  of 
the  entire  student  aid  process. 

Current  discussions  on  simplification  focus  almost  entirely  on  the 
questions  involving  family  assets,  which  from  our  experience,  has 
caused  little  confusion  for  families.  It  is  also  paradoxical  that  the 
exclusion  of  assets,  while  trying  to  be  of  benefit,  may  actually  in- 
crease the  family  contribution  for  extremely  needy  students. 

Again,  I  feel  there's  a  dire  need  for  stability  in  student  aid  pro- 
grams. I'm  particularly  concerned  that  uncertainties  resulting  from 
instability  will  discourage  prospective  students  from  seeking 
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needed  assistance,  thereby  becoming  a  m^jor  deterrent  for  students 
pursuing  a  post-secondary  education.  Stability  is  essential  if  we're 
to  have  any  hope  in  creating  effective  early  awareness  programs. 

That's  not  to  say  improvements  are  not  needed  in  some  areas. 
The  Vermont  Higher  Education  Councils'  recommendations  pro- 
vide detailed  technical  recommendations  to  improve  the  student 
aid  program.  The  abuses  need  to  be  addressed  aggressively.  Yet,  in 
the  broader  context,  I  believe  the  programs  work  and  they  work 
well. 

I  also  share  the  same  concerns  that  you  and  many  of  your  col- 
leagues have  expressed  over  the  level  of  student  indebtedness.  We 
must  re-examine  the  balance  between  grant  assistance  and  various 
loan  programs.  It  was  distressing  to  learn  in  a  statement  by  Sena- 
tor Pell  that  a  decade  ago,  grant  assistance  at  any  time  comprised 
75  percent  of  a  student's  typical  aid  package,  compared  to  only  25 
percent  today. 

I  believe  that  grant  assistance  should  be  the  cornerstone  to  the 
student  aid  programs.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  front  loading 
of  grants  during  the  first  2  years  of  a  student's  academic  program 
is  a  good  public  policy.  The  student,  as  a  primary  beneficiary  of  the 
education,  should  be  willing  to  incur  some  level  of  self-help  during 
the  first  2  years  of  study.  If  the  public  is  willing  to  invest  in  stu- 
dents, I  believe  it's  reasonable  to  expect  students  also  should  be 
willing  to  invest  in  him  or  herself. 

If  the  primary  reason  for  front  loading  grants  is  to  reduce  de- 
faults, it  would  appear  there  would  be  other  alternatives  which  the 
Federal  Government  could  better  address  that  issue.  It  would  also 
appear,  in  view  of  the  current  need  to  significantly  expand  grant 
assistance  at  a  time  of  scarce  resources,  Congress  should  consider 
alternatives  to  increase  the  availability  of  grant  assistance.  One  al- 
ternative would  be  to  encourage  or  provide  States  with  incentives 
to  expand  need-based  student  aid  programs.  Currently,  States  pro- 
vide over  $50  billion  in  support  for  higher  education,  yet  less  than 
5  percent  of  that  support  goes  into  need-based  student  aid. 

The  CBO  report  raised  the  question,  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  more  to  encourage  States  to  expand  need-based  student 
aid  programs?  The  report  asserts  that  student  aid  provides  the  best 
vehicle  for  promoting  equal  opportunity.  Vermont  leads  the  Nation 
in  this  approach  to  financing  higher  education;  yet,  even  in  Ver- 
mont, less  than  20  percent  of  the  State's  general  fund  for  higher 
education  goes  into  need-based  student  aid. 

How  has  this  approach  worked?  You  be  the  judge. 

Vermont  spends  less  on  higher  education  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Nation.  In  per  capita  terms,  it  ranks  49th;  yet,  Vermont's  aspi- 
ration and  continuation  rates  well  exceed  the  national  averages. 

New  Hampshire  spends  23  percent  more  in  support  of  higher 
education.  Yet,  according  to  information  we  received  when  we  con- 
duct financial  aid  nights  in  New  Hampshire  border  schools,  Ver- 
monters  have  more  access  to  higher  education  than  New  Hamp- 
shire residents. 

Maine  also  spends  227  percent  more  in  support  for  h'gher  educa- 
tion than  Vermont.  The  Maine  Legislature  was  extremely  interest- 
ed in  the  Vermont's  model  and  recently  established  an  agency 
similar  to  VSAC. 
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I  mention  this  to  suggest  that  Congress  consider  

Senator  Jeffords.  Excuse  me.  Is  that  per  capita? 
Mr.  Franzbim.  It's  total  expenditure. 

Senator  Jeffords.  They're  twice  as  big  and  so  it's  still  100  per- 
cent bigger? 

Mr.  Franzeim.  Exactly.  Wyoming,  which  is  basically  the  same 
size,  spends  more  than  double  Vermont.  I  mention  this  to  suggest 
that  Congress  consider  using  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
Program  as  the  vehicle  for  the  Federal  Government  to  increase 
grant  support  for  students. 

The  SSIG  program  was  successful  in  creating  State  supported 
student  aid  programming,  but  it  has  not  been  used  to  encourage 
States  to  expand  their  need-based  student  aid  programs.  Funding 
currently  for  SSIG  is  32  percent  less  in  constant  dollars  than  it  was 
10  years  ago.  The  program  should  be  structured  so  that  new  Feder- 
al dollars  coming  into  the  State  would  have  to  be  matched  to  en- 
courage additional  State  dollars  be  allocated  for  student  aid. 

Additional  incentives  could  be  incorporated  to  achieve  additional 
desired  Federal  outcomes.  History  has  indicated  that  Federal  incen- 
tives have  been  effective  in  increasing  state  support  for  desired  pro- 
grams. In  instances  where  the  Federal  Government  has  provided  fi- 
nancial incentive,  States  have  responded.  States  are  also  grappling 
with  fiscal  deficits  of  their  own  and  expenses.  The  SSIG  program 
would  provide  States  with  such  an  alternative.  Reauthorization 

f>rovides  us  with  the  opportunity  to  step  back,  review,  and  hopeful- 
y  improve  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

As  we  celebrate  Vermont's  bicentennial,  I'm  amazed  at  the  many 
contributions  Vermonters  have  made  to  the  Nation.  I  read  a  recent 
article  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  9  of  their  first  18  governors 
were  native  born  Vermonters. 

I  wish  to  thank  you.  Senator  Jeffords,  for  keeping  that  tradition 
alive  by  seeking  input  from  Vermonters.  I  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port and  assistance. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  a  great  export- 
er here  in  Vermont.  Why  we  have  had  more  presidents  per  capita, 
more  vice-presidents  per  capita,  and  we  can  go  on.  That  s  not  very 
relevant  today. 

You've  run  through  your  30  minutes,  but  we're  going  to  expand 
that  because  you're  a  very  important  panel  to  me.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  needs  analysis  situation,  and  do  you  think  it  acts  as  a 
discouragement  to  people  applying?  Do  you  think,  it  is  a  detri- 
ment? A  complication  of  that? 

Ms.  Gardner.  I  think  for  some  it  is.  I  think  particularly  when  we 
talk  about  first  generation  college  students  because  the  form  itself, 
somewhat  like  an  income  tax  form,  can  be  perceived  to  be  very 
threatening. 

Now,  here  again,  certainly  financial  aid  officers  and  certainly  a 
lot  of  the  VSAC  outreach  staff  have  done  a  wonderful  job  working 
not  only  with  students  but  with  parents.  And  I  think  that,  too,  is 
necessary  because  we  find  in  Vermont  that  a  lot  of  times  education 
is  a  family  affair,  if  you  will.  It  is  not  just  that  students,  but,  I 
think  that  there  are  certainly  pieces  of  that  in  the  form  itself. 

Mr.  Franzeim.  I  think  from  my  perspective,  I  think  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  things  that  have  been  added  to  the  need  analysis  doc- 
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uments.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  circumstances,  the  displaced 
homemaker,  draft  certification  statement,  and  I  think  the  question 
regarding  the  dependency  status  made  the  form  more  complex 
than  they  need  to  be. 

I  think  you  can  go  back  and  actually  recreate  a  form  that  isn't  as 
complex.  It  wouldn't  be  as  cumbersome.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
an  obstacle. 

Senator  Jeffords.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  made  a  mess  after 
we  changed  the  age  of  majority  to  age  18.  The  parents  aren't  legal- 
ly responsible  even  though  they're  only  18. 

Let  me  ask  you  another  specific  question:  How  does  the  30-day 
delay  disbursement  affect  students  or  institutions?  Has  that  been  a 
problem  for  you? 

Mr.  LaCasce.  I'm  speaking  without  the  authority  of  my  financial 
aid  officer,  but  I  think  generally,  no.  And  I  think  that  that's  one  of 
the  areas  that  can  help  cut  down  on  some  of  the  early  default  prob- 
lems. And  that  it  is,  although  it  does  provide  a  strain,  it's  some- 
thing that  the  institutions,  even  small  ones  such  as  ours,  can  cope 
with  and  I  think  it's  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Fine.  I  believe  that  just  looking,  too,  to  the 
future  again  for  a  while,  we  did  not  make  guaranteed  student  loans 
well  related  to  the  family's  assets  at  all.  I  personally  feel  that's  the 
way  we  should  go  on  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  don't  think 
that  hardly  anybody  in  those  upper  categories  have  defaulted  on 
the  GSL.  Also,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  a  problem  area,  and  yet  we 
created  an  awful  mess  to  go  through.  I  know  Bill  Ford  agrees  with 
me  on  that. 

Just  a  couple  of  comments  on  the  GSL  program,  the  Stafford 
loan.  When  I  talk  about  defaults,  and  I'm  talking  about  Stafford 
loans,  I  call  them  GSL.  The  experience  has  been  great  actually 
with  the  default  records.  When  you  spoke  earlier  regarding  some 
problem  areas  you  had  some  suggestions.  When  you  realize  our 
record  is  better  than  most  banks  and  twice  as  good  as  VISA  or 
Master  Charge,  etc.  there's  really  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It's 
just  that  we  have  so  many  loans  outstanding.  The  total  number  of 
defaults  looks  huge.  Actually,  percentage  is  excellent.  I  don't  get 
excited  about  that.  It's  a  budget  problem  that  we  have. 

Do  you  think  that  there's  some  discussion  to  make  Pell  grants 
tuition  sensitive?  Do  you  think  that's  an  area  for  consideration? 

Mr.  Franzeim.  Do  not  exceed  tuition? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes,  sir,  in  that  sense,  the  greater  the  tuition. 
Mr.  Franzeim.  My  personal  point  of  view,  that  makes  a  lot  of 
sense. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Do  you  have  any  comments? 

Mr.  LaCasce.  I  really  didn't  think  very  much  about  it.  My  initial 
comment  would  be  that  I  agree  with  Ted  on  this. 

If  you  make  it  tuition  sensitive,  it  could  have  the  effect  of  simply 
grabbing  at  tuition.  If  the  feds  are  going  to  pick  up  the  bill,  why 
not  raise  the  tuition,  and  I  don't  think  that's  particularly  the  way 
to  go. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  also  want  to  make  you  aware  that  I  believe 
President  Bush  is  thinking  about  doing  away  with  SSIG.  I  would 
agree  with  you,  but  we  do  have  some  formidable  opponents  on  that. 
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Mr.  LaCasce.  We  haven't  had  a  chance  as  an  organization  to 
talk  about  your  Early  Intervention  bill,  but  that  could  perhaps 
expand  the  political  base  for  support  of  that  program.  And  I  think 
it  has  merit  on  its  own,  but  I  also  think  that  could  help  them  and 
expand  that  program. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  agree,  and  hopefully  we're  going  to  use  it  for 
that  advantage  as  well  as  the  other  advantages. 

Thank  you  very  much.  You  know  I'll  be  in  touch  with  you  for 
more  discussions  and  dialogue.  I  do  appreciate  your  being  here 
today. 

The  second  half  of  the  panel  includes  Nelberta  Lunde,  Donald 
Honeman,  and  Sue  Carp.  Nelberta,  please  go  ahead. 
Ms.  Lunde.  Senator  Jeffords,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 

Earticipate  in  this  hearing  concerning  reauthorization  of  the 
[igher  Education  Act. 

The  Educational  Amendment  of  1986  eliminated  the  ability  of 
parents  and  students  to  substitute  the  Stafford  Loan  (formerly  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan)  for  the  family  contributions,  thereby 
eliminating  a  major  source  of  student  aid  for  middle-income  fami- 
lies. 

In  place  of  the  former  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  with 
the  substitution  benefit,  Congress  created  the  Parent  Loan  Pro* 
gram  (PLUS)  and  the  Supplemental  Loans  (SLS)  Program.  These 
pr ogams  were  designed  to  help  parents  and  self-supporting  stu- 
dents meet  their  expected  contributions. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  cases,  repayment  terms,  fcredit  checks, 
and  inability  of  some  families  to  obtain  SLS/PLUS  loans  have  not 
always  made  the  programs  a  reasonable  slternative  to  the  former 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  for  middle-income  families. 

While  many  families  do  benefit  from  the  PLUS  progran ,  there 
are  others  who  are  still  left  without  a  means  of  meeting  their  full 
family  contribution.  Many  families  use  the  PLUS  loans  to  help 
them  get  through  a  poor  cash  flow  situation.  They  just  don't  have 
the  cash  to  pay  up  front  for  their  education.  The  current  $4,000  per 
year  per  student  limit  helps  those  who  happen  to  have  the  $4,000 
expected  parent  contribution,  but  many  families  have  contributions 
in  excess  of  this  amount.  At  St.  Michael's  College,  for  example,  the 
average  family  contribution  for  next  year's  freshmen  with  need  is 
an  estimated  $7,800? 

Senator  Jeffords.  $7,800? 

Ms.  Lunde.  $7,800.  A  $4,000  PLUS  loan  will  help,  but  many  will 
still  have  a  difficult  time  coming  up  with  the  balance  of  the  family 
contribution  especially  if  they  have  more  than  one  child  in  college 
as  families  do  at  St.  Mike's.  We  recommend  that  the  PLUS  loan 
limit  be  increased  from  the  current  $4,000  per  year  per  child  to 
$10,000  with  a  cumulative  debt  per  child  of  $50,000. 

I  also  recommended  that  dependent  students  be  allowed,  based 
on  the  professional  judgment  decision  of  the  financial  aid  adminis- 
tration, to  borrow  on  the  SLS  program  in  addition  to  PLUS  pro- 
gram. SLS  loan  limits  for  dependent  students  might  range,  for  ex- 
ample, from  $3,500  for  freshmen  to  $5,500  for  upper  classmen.  De- 
pendent students  would  be  required  to  first  borrow  a  Stafford  loan. 
In  this  way,  if  the  student  is  only  eligible  for  $2,000  based  on  need 
analysis,  but  still  has  need  for  additional  funds  to  meet  the  student 
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contribution,  he  or  she  could  borrow  through  the  SLS  program,  too, 
for  this  additional  need,  based  upon  the  professional  judgment  deci- 
sion of  the  aid  administrator.  They  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  borrow 
on  the  SLS  for  any  purpose. 

If  dependent  students  are  allowed  to  borrow  on  the  SLS  program, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  applicant  have  to  file  only  one  docu- 
ment to  determine  eligibility  for  all  programs  and  for  the  genera- 
tion of  all  paperwork  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  these  programs 
to  the  students.  The  borrower,  however,  should  also  have  to  take 
some  specific  and  recognizable  step  to  complete  a  borrowing  trans- 
action; just  shouldn't  sign  a  paper  and  get  the  money.  To  accom- 
plish this  goal,  the  financial  aid  community  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported  to  work  toward  a  core  of  common  loan  application 
data  elements.  The  delivery  system  must  also  become  more  flexible 
to  allow  for  diversity  of  guarantor  systems,  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  tv  simplify  the  process  for  the  borrower,  school,  and 
lender. 

With  the  increased  debt  burden  being  assumed  by  both  students 
and  parents,  options  must  be  provided  to  allow  for  manageable  re- 
payment of  loans.  It  is  recommended  that  longer  periods  of  repay- 
ment be  allowed  to  ensure  that  the  monthly  payments  are  within 
manageable  levels  of  family's  financial  resources.  The  failure  to  do 
so  would  only  compound  the  already  increasing  default  problem. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  lenders  be  mandated  to  offer 
graduated  repayment  options.  Many  families  have  not  prepared 
sufficiently  for  their  children's  post-secondary  expenses.  For  many, 
the  shock  of  financing  a  post-secondary  education  out  of  current 
earned  income  is  overwhelming.  For  this  reason,  some  kind  of  long- 
term  loan  program  does  need  to  be  available.  If  we're  not  going  to 
allow  parents  to  borrow  through  a  subsidized  loan  program  such  as 
the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  Congress  should  at  least  allow  the  in 
terest  paid  on  PLUS  or  SLS  loans  to  be  tax  deductible.  That  might 
not  be  in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  but  I  put  that  in.  It's  current- 
ly—correct— loans  on  home  equity  which  are  not  always  available 
and  not  always  the  best  alternative  to  the  family. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  here  today  

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  I'm  very 
interested  in  those  programs  and  I  appreciate  your  testimony  very 
much. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Don,  we'll  hear  from  you  now. 

Mr.  Honeman.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I'm  Don  Honeman.  I'm  the 
director  of  financial  aid  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  I'd  like  to 
share  a  few  comments  on  the  need  analysis  and  particularly  in  the 
ways  that  it  relates  to  the  situations  of  middle-income  families  that 
we  deal  with. 

I  have— let  me  say  at  the  outset,  I  agree  with  Ted  Franzeim  that 
it's  critical  with  my  view  that  we  keep  some  stability  in  these  pro- 
grams, not  for  the  future's  sake,  but  because  the  program  is  work- 
ing. I  think  it's  one  of  the  Federal  initiatives  in  the  last  decade 
that's  been  successful.  I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  make  sure  the 
program  continues  to  work  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  that 
they  maintain  credibility  with  our  public.  With  that  in  mind,  I'd 
like  to  share  a  few  thoughts  about  the  Congressional  methodology 
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and,  finally,  some  specific  recommendations  I  have  with  regard  to 
the  methodology. 

As  you  know,  the  1986  reauthorization  had  an  impact  on  the  pop- 
ulation that  we  deal  with.  But  probably  the  watershed  of  that  was 
the  development  of  the  Congressional  methodology  and  the  codifi- 
cation of  that  into  law.  While  I  know  that  was  done  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  Congressional  intent  was  made  in  determining  stu- 
dents' eligibility  for  aid,  I  think  it  had  some  fallout  that  was  in- 
tended; in  particular,  the  methodology  become  less  responsive  to 
the  changing  economic  climate  and  certainly  less  sensitive  to  the 
formulae  involved  in  providing  the  information  that's  required  on 
the  application  form. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  would  make  some  sense  to  get  the  technical 
pieces  of  the  methodology  out  of  the  statute.  How  do  you  continue 
to  have  the  Congressional  intent  with  regard  to  aid  eligibility 
taken  into  account  while  not  having  the  methodology  in  the  stat- 
ute? It  seems  to  me  that  this  could  be  done  by  having  the  Congress 
outline  some  broad  parameters  with  regard  to  need  analysis,  some 
general  principles,  and  then  allowing  them  to  be  implemented  by 
the  Student  Aid  Advisory  Committee  or  some  other  group  that's 
constituted  in  some  other  way  so  the  Congress  wouldn't  be  involved 
in  micro-managing  a  fairly  technical  system. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Would  you  agree  with  that,  Nelberta? 

Ms.  Lunde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Honeman.  Again,  the  Congressional  methodology  is  to  deter- 
mine— for  determining  eligibility.  What  VSAC  uses  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  it.  We  use  it  at  the  institutional  level  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  institutional  payment,  so  it  should  remain  flexible  so  we 
can  all  use  it  for  the  purposes  that  we  have  for  utilizing  our  own 
funds.  Having  the  methodology  updated  infrequently  and  only  by 
changes  in  the  law  really  makes  that  a  difficult  tool  for  us  to  work 
with  with  any  flexibility. 

That's  some  general  thoughts  about  methodology  and  the  fact 
that  it's  been  codified  into  law.  If  the  Congress  insists  on  keeping  it 
law,  then  I  have  five  particular  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  methodology  that  seem  to  us  to  be  particularly  problematical 
as  we  work  with  middle-income  families,  in  particular,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  my  remarks  will  be  divided  to  those  specific  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  methodology  itself.  These  are  fairly  technical 
when  we  talk  to  the  family  about  how  we  assess  their  ability  to  fi- 
nance a  college  education.  These  are  areas  that  I  found  are  particu- 
larly difficult  to  explain  to  families  and  to  justify  to  them. 

The  first  relates  to  the  standard  maintenance  allowance  and 
that's  the  allowance  that  the  methodology  uses  to  determine  what 
a  family's  basic  expenses  for  housing,  clothing,  and  feeding  a 
family  for  a  year  are.  That  standard  allowance  is  based  on  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Lower  Living  Standard.  An  awful  lot  of 
the  families  that  we  deel  with  are  from  middle-income  families. 
And  when  wt  explain  to  them  what  they're  based  on,  they  tend  to 
be  horrified  that  they're  expected  to  live,  house,  clothe,  and  feed 
their  families  on  the  basis  of  that  standard.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
that's  one  piece  of  the  methodology  that  might  be  reconsidered. 

The  bureau  has  a  middle-income  standard  of  living  that  has  a 
mechanism.  You  need  to  understand  that  if  we  make  any  change 
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in  that,  it  would  result  in  an  across-the-board  decrease  in  what 
families  are  expected  to  contribute.  To  acknowledge  that  families 
need  more  assistance  and  not  do  anything  about  the  funding  level 
is  a  cruel  irony  at  that  time.  It's  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  methodolo- 
gy* 

The  second  definition  is  the  definition  of  self-supporting  students. 
It  is  a  problem  because  the  definition  is  so  convoluted,  it's  almost 
impossible  to  record  all  of  the  information  to  get  through  the  defi- 
nition on  the  self-supporting  student.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  that's 
a  concern  to  address.  Maybe  we  could  classify  as  emancipated  those 
students  who  are  25  years  of  age  who  have  dependents  of  their  own 
or  who  are  veterans  and  allow  the  financial  aid  officer  to  make  ex- 
ceptions to  that.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  problem. 

The  third  is  the  consideration  to  parents  enrolled  in  college.  If 
parents  are  enrolled  in  college  concurrently  with  their  students, 
the  methodology  now  allows  them  a  real  break.  It  seems  that  the 
family  expenditures  for  the  parents  in  college  are  going  to  be 
roughly  the  same  as  those  with  students  who  are  in  college.  In  fact, 
we  find  that  often  parents  are  reimbursed  by  their  employers  for 
their  college  expenses,  and  we  almost  never  find  that  parents'  ex- 

rmses  are  as  great  as  they  have  to  undertake  for  their  children.  So 
think  that's  a  flaw  in  the  methodology  that  has  to  be  addressed 
perhaps  by  removing  those  unreimbursed  expenses  for  their  own  in 
college. 

Fourth,  dependent  students  earnings,  the  methodology  that  70 
percent  of  the  student's  prior  year  earnings  be  contributed  to  the 
cost  for  the  following  year.  So  a  student's  1990  summer  earnings 
theoretically  need  to  be  saved  to  the  tune  of  70  percent  until  Sep- 
tember 1991.  We  don't  think  it's  realistic  that  students  are  able  *o 
do  or  in  reality  to  save  for  that  period  of  time  and  certainly  not  at 
that  percentage  rate. 

Fifth  and  finally,  I  have  a  concern  about  the  employment  allow- 
ance for  two  working  parents.  The  methodology  takes  into  effect 
the  national  expenses  that  two  working  parents  incur  in  order  to 
maintain  jobs  for  both  of  them.  Ted  Franzeim  told  me  that— VS AC 
told  me  in  1980  about  54  percent  of  the  applicants  came  from  fami- 
lies with  two  working  spouses.  By  1989,  that  was  up  to  80  percent. 
So  this  allowance  that's  provided  for  two  working  spouses  is  clearly 
a  critical  part  of  the  methodology;  yet,  from  19»0  to  1989,  the  al- 
lowance only  increased  from  2,000  to  $2,300.  That's  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  increases  that  families  have  incurred  over 
those  years. 

Those  are  five  particular  critical  pieces  of  the  methodology  that 
the  Congress  could  review  at  this  time. 

To  close,  it's  important  that  we  recognize  that  fundamentally 
title  IV  programs  are  working.  We  probably  shouldn't  think  of  a 
major  overhaul,  but  some  very  substantial  tinkering  is  in  order  to 
keep  them  credible. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Honeman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Mr.  Honeman 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Donald  Honeman  and  I  am  the  director  of  financial 
aid  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  Thank  you  Senator  Jeffords  for  providing  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  student  aid  field  with  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
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this  morning  sharing  with  you  some  of  our  observations  about  the  impact  of  the 
title  IV  student  aid  programs  on  middle-income  families.  These  families  who  are 
struggling  with  the  challenges  of  financing  a  college  education  in  the  1990's  are 
facing  hurdles  which  sometimes  seem  insurmountable  to  them.  May  I  say  at  the 
outset,  however  that  it  L  my  belief  that  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  are 
among  the  most  successful  of  all  Federal  initiatives  in  the  past  several  decades.  Be* 
cause  of  these  programs  the  goal  of  college  access  for  all  deserving  students  has 
largely  been  achieved.  So  the  suggestions  I  offer  today  are  made  in  the  spirit  of  as- 
suring the  continuing  success  andcredibility  of  these  programs—not  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  their  fundamental  overhaul. 

While  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  policies  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  at  public  universities  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
where  I  served  previously,  I  will  try  to  make  my  remarks  general  enough  to  encom- 
pass the  concerns  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  students  and  families  who  need  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  afford  attendance  at  any  type  oi  post-secondary  institution. 

The  1986  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  resulted  in  a  variety  of 
reforms  which  effected  the  families  with  whom  w  work  regularly,  The  watershed 
event  of  that  year,  however,  was  the  codification  into  law  of  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining family  ability  to  pay  for  a  college  education  The  product  of  that  initiative  is 
what  we  now  call  the  Congressional  Methodology.  Putting  the  methodology  into 
statute  was  in  part  designed  to  ensure  that  Con/re?  iional  intent  was  followed  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  Federal  aid.  However,  trie  resulting  structure  has,  unfortu- 
nately, lacked  the  flexibility  required  to  ensure  that  it  remains  a  reliable  mecha- 
nism for  accurately  measuring  family  ability  to  pay.  While  the  methodology  is  fun- 
damentally a  sound  and  consistent  form  of  measurement,  it  nevertheless  needs  to  be 
more  responsive  to  changes  in  the  economic  climate  and  more  sensitive  to  the  diffi- 
culties families  have  in  providing  information  on  the  application  form. 

To  be  sure  that  flexibility  and  responsiveness  are  inherent  in  the  system  for  ana- 
lyzing family  ability  to  pay,  it  might  make  more  sense  for  the  Congress  to  outline  a 
broad  set  of  need  analysis  principles  or  parameters  which  reflect  your  funding  prior- 
ities. The  Student  Aid  Advisory  Committee  or  a  similarly  constituted  group  could 
then  make  appropriate  technical  changes  to  the  methodology  as  needed.  Changes 
recommended  t>y  such  a  group  could  be  subject  to  Congressional  review  but  the  Con- 
gress would  not  have  to  engage  in  the  micromanagement  of  such  a  technical  system. 
The  Congressional  Methodology  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  financial  aid  eligibility 
system  for  Federal  and  often  State  and  institutional  funds  as  well.  That  makes  it 
critical  that  the  system  reflect  as  nearly  as  possible  the  real  ability  to  families  to 
pay  for  college  expenses.  Otherwise  it  will  be  perceived  by  families  as  a  rationing 
device,  or  worse  yet,  as  an  artificially  contrived  obstacle  to  college  attendance.  All  of 
this  argues,  in  my  mind,  for  de-politicizing  the  maintenance  of  the  formula  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

The  balance  of  my  remarks  will  be  devoted  to  some  thoughts  about  the  methodol- 
ogy itself.  In  working  with  families  applying  for  financial  assistance,  it  has  bee  *  my 
experience  that  those  families  from  the  lowest  income  ranges  and  those  in  the  much 
higher  income  brackets  are  generally  able  to  meet  the  level  of  contribution  calculat- 
ed for  them  by  the  methodology.  The  group  for  whom  payment  of  the  contribution 
calculated  by  the  Congressional  Methodology  is  most  difficult  appears  to  be  those 
families  with  moderate  incomes,  modest  home  equity,  little  savings  and  few  borrow- 
ing options.  For  this  group  to  make  their  contributions  from  current  income  is  espe- 
cially difficult.  These  are  also  the  families  that  protest  most  vocally  to  us  about 
their  difficulties  in  keeping  up  with  the  demands  or  college  financing. 

When  working  with  these  middle-income  families,  I  have  consistently  found  five 
particular  features  of  the  Congressional  methodology  especially  difficult  to  defend. 

(1)  The  Standard  Maintenance  Allowance,  The  Standard  Maintenance  Allowance 
is  designed  to  accommodate  the  costs  of  housing,  clothing  and  feeding  a  family  for  a 
year  and  is  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Lower  Living  Standard.  Since 
most  middle-income  families  are  living  on  a  reasonable  middle  level  standard,  con- 
sideration of  using  the  BLS  Middle  Living  Standard  as  a  basis  for  the  allowance 
might  be  more  sensible.  An  alternative  might  be  to  adjust  the  progressive  taxation 
rate  schedule  for  families  in  the  middle-income  group.  However  reasonable  either  of 
these  alternatives  may  seem,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  such  a  modifica- 
tion would  result  in  lowering  the  amounts  which  families  are  expected  to  contribute 
to  college  expenses.  To  acknowledge  that  families  need  more  assistance  while  leav- 
ing the  current  level  of  available  funding  unchanged  would  be  more  of  a  cruel  irony 
than  a  sensible  reform. 

(2)  The  Definition  of,  1r  Supporting  Status.  The  convoluted  system  for  classifying 
students  as  dependent  o.      *ir  parents  or  self-supporting  is  difficult  to  understand 
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and  almost  impossible  to  record  on  the  current  application  form.  Simply  designating 
as  emancipated  those  students  who  are  25  years  of  age,  have  dependents,  or  are  vet- 
erans and  allowing  financial  aid  administrators  the  discretion  to  make  exceptions  in 
extraordinary  cases  would  simplify  the  application  form,  provide  an  understandable 
definition,  and  still  remain  sensitive  to  unusual  circumstances. 

(3)  Consideration  of  Parents  Enrolled  in  College*  The  existing  methodology  allows 
parents  enrolled  in  college  concurrently  with  th^ir  children  full  consideration  when 
dividing  available  family  resources  among  family  members  enrolled  in  post-second- 
ary programs.  We  find  that  the  parent's  college  expenses  are  frequently  reimbursed 
by  employers  and  almost  never  are  great  enough  to  warrant  the  reduction  in  paren- 
tal contribution  that  results  from  their  inclusion  in  the  calculation.  A  more  reasona- 
ble approach  would  be  to  simply  offset  the  family's  annual  income  by  the  amount  of 
unreimbursed  college  expenses  incurred  by  the  parent. 

(4)  Dependent  Student  Earnings*  The  methodology  now  requires  that  70  percent  of 
the  student's  own  prior  year  income  be  assessed  as  a  resource  available  for  college. 
This  requirement  has  had  two  unintended  consequences.  The  first  is  that  students 
feel  that  they  are  being  penalized  for  working;  in  some  cases  I  believe  that  students 
may  not  work  to  the  extent  thev  otherwise  might  in  anticipation  of  the  70  percent 
taxation  of  their  earnings  for  college  expenses.  The  second,  and  probably  more  valid 
concern  is  that  Che  expectation  that  students  hold  onto  their  summer  earnings  for 
more  than  12  months  (and  70%  of  the  earnings  at  that)  is  simply  not  realistic. 
Either  reducing  the  percentage  of  earnings  which  must  be  saved  or  reverting  to  a 
standard  summer  savings  expectation  would  remove  the  disincentive  to  working  and 
would  be  a  more  realistic  expectation. 

(5)  The  Employment  Allowance  for  Two  Working  Parents.  In  1980  approximately 
54  percent  of  applicants  for  assistance  from  the  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration came  from  families  with  two  working  parents.  By  1989  fully  80  percent  came 
from  two  income  families.  The  allowance  utilized  in  the  methodology  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  two  working  spouses  is,  therefore,  far  more  critical  today  than  it 
was  even  10  years  ago.  Yet  the  so-called  employment  allowance  has  only  increased 
from  $2,000  to  $2,300  since  1980.  That's  hardly  consistent  with  the  increase  in  the 
costs  incurred  by  these  families  during  that  period.  A  significant  baseline  increase 
to  this  allowance  coupled  with  annual  adjustments  consistent  with  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  increases  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  way  to  accommodate  the  fact 
that  so  many  middle-income  families  have  both  parents  working  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  escalating  college  costs. 

Other  features  of  the  methodology  which  are  problematical  include  the  Dislocated 
Worker  and  Displaced  Homemaker  classifications,  the  treatment  of  Veterans  bene- 
fits, and  the  so-called  simplified  methodology  (which  has,  ironically,  complicated 
both  the  methodology  and  the  application  form).  Since  the  financial  aid  administra- 
tor may  make  judgments  about  unusual  circumstances,  cluttering  the  application 
form  with  questions  pertaining  to  small  groups  of  applicants  such  as  these  tends  to 
be  both  redundant  and  confusing. 

In  closing  I'd  like  to  thank  you  again  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  you 
this  morning.  I  hope  that  these  remarks  are  helpful  to  you  in  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  student  aid  programs  as  you  consider  their  reauthorization.  The  goal 
of  providing  universal  access  to  a  college  education  has  been  realized  in  America 
largely  thanks  to  a  successful  collaboration  among  the  Federal  Government,  State 
agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  and  finally  students  and  parents  themselves. 
Unless  we  maintain  the  confidence  and  support  of  each  of  these  partners,  we  may 
well  return  to  the  unhappy  State  when  many  of  our  best  colleges  and  universities 
are  once  again  enclaves  for  the  well-to-do.  Thanks  to  your  leadership,  Senator,  and 
to  the  commitment  of  all  of  us  to  the  higher  education  partnership,  we  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  assure  all  students  and  their  families  that  a  quality  college  education 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  our  citizens.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
comments. 
Ms.  Carp. 

Ms.  Carp.  Thank  you  for  having  me  here  today.  My  name  is  Sue 
Carp  and  I  am  a  student  and  spokesperson  for  the  Vermont  Stu- 
dent Concerns  Committee.  We're  a  group  of  students  from  12  of  the 
17  independent  colleges  in  Vermont  and  we  came  together  because 
our  mutual  concerns  abou*.  the  future  of  funding  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 
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As  funds  are  decreasing  for  us,  we're  seeing  higher  tuition  costs 
that  are  limiting  our  choices  for  the  schools  that  we  chose  to  go  to. 
We  also  see  that  the  focus  for  the  funding  should  be  on  the  stu- 
dent I've  heard  many  people  talk  about  the  increasing  budgets  and 
budget  cuts  from  independent  colleges  and  that  students  can't  go  to 
that  college.  Different  students  have  different  fears,  and  we're  all 
separate  individuals  and  we  believe  that  we  should  help  the  fund- 
ing in  the  situation  that  would  be  the  best  for  us,  and  where  we 
can  get  the  most  of  our  education  and  most  return  on  our  invest- 
ment. 

We  also  have  concerns  about  front  loading  the  Pell  grants  to  the 
first  2  years  of  our  education.  With  our  various  factors  with  our 
education,  I  believe  we  need  some  stability  and  some  security  in 
knowing  that  we're  going  to  have  any  stable  ratio  of  grants  and 
loans  especially  for  four-year  students. 

As  a  2-year  student  at  Champlain  College  right  now,  I  am  also  a 
success  this  year.  I  will  be  graduating.  I'm  a  single  mother  of  a  14- 
month-old  boy  and  I  believe  incapable  of  covering  my  tuition.  My 
options  are  limited  in  choosing  my  school  to  continue  for  my  bache- 
lors. The  future  is  uncertain  for  me.  I'm  hoping  that  my  eligibility 
will  cover  my  tuition  costs  in  the  future. 

So  as  students,  we're  taking  it  year  by  year.  We  can't  necessarily 
count  on  continuing  our  education.  I  have  friends  that  haven  t 
been  able  to  continue  their  education  because  their  eligibility  has 
dropped  or  they  haven't  been  able  to  earn  as  much  over  their  bal- 
ance. 

The  forms  are  also  intimidating  and  the  Vermont  Student  Con- 
cerns Committee  as  a  group  has  felt  that  is  such  an  important 
issue  that  in  the  future  we're  planning  to  develop  a  speakers 
bureau  and  offer  our  services  throughout  Vermont.  We  have  stu- 
dents all  over  Vermont  and  so  our  availability  would  be  wide- 
spread. As  current  students  in  higher  education,  we  felt  we  would 
have  a  lot  of  knowledge  to  offer  these  students  plus  the  common 
factor  of  going  through  the  experience  ourselves  and  having  been 
there.  The  forms  are  difficult  and  that  can  deter  some  students 
from  even  trying  financial  aid. 

I  guess  that's  about  all. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Carp  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Ms.  Carp 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  on  the  issue  of 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

My  name  is  Sue  Carp  and  I  am  the  spokesperson  for  the  Vermont  Student 
Concers  Committee.  We  are  a  group  of  student  representatives  from  12  of  the  17 
independent  colleges  in  Vermont.  We  came  together  because  of  a  common  concern 
that  we  have  about  the  future  of  funding  for  higher  education. 

There  are  many  discussions  taking  place  in  all  different  areas  of  government, 
State  and  Federal,  that  are  hinting  at  solutions  that  include  increasing  budget  ap- 
propriations only  to  public  colleges  and  universities.  This  would  be  to  the  demise  of 
the  private  sector  of  poet-secondary  education.  We  believe  that  the  focus  of  the 
grant  and  loan  programs  should  be  reemphasized— "The  Student.'1  If  the  private 
sector  is  limited,  so  are  the  opportunities  for  the  students  whose  needs  would  be 
best  met  by  the  unique  characteristics  of  individual  institutions.  A  point  to  stress  is 
the  increasing  burden  that  would  be  placed  on  the  facilities  and  resources  of  the 
public  colleges  and  universities.  These  schools  are  already  close  to,  or  exceeding, 
their  capacity. 
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In  comparison,  the  idea  of  offering  to  cover  total  tui  .«  costs  for  students  attend- 
ing the  public  colleges  and  universities  is  likely  to  have  similar  effects.  The  public 
sector  would  be  overburdened  and  the  private  sector  would  receive  fewer  grant  and 
loan  dollars.  This  creates  a  cycle,  which  once  started  is  probably  going  to  be  close  to 
impossible  to  stop.  Fewer  grant  and  loan  dollars  cause  an  increase  in  tuition  at  the 
private  schools.  St  dents  just  clearing  the  expenses  are  then  forced  to  leave.  Fewer 
dollars  coming  in  cause  another  tuition  increase.  Where  will  it  end?  Who  will  stop 


In  Vermont,  the  Vermont  Student  Concerns  Committee  is  lobbying  the  State  Leg- 
islature to  gain  attention  to  the  issue  of  funding  for  higher  education.  We  speak  fre- 
quently of  the  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corporation  because  VSAC  has  focused 
on  the  funding  needs  of  students.  When  applying  to  VSAC  for  grants  and  loans,  it 
matters  little  what  institution  has  been  chosen.  The  money  is  distributed  on  a  need 
basis— not  institutional  need,  but  an  individual  student's  needs. 

We  stronglv  believe  that  the  freedom  of  choice  needs  to  be  preserved  for  the  stu- 
dent that  is  looking  to  cost-secondary  education.  Financial  barriers  for  low-income 
and  middle-income  students  and  their  families  is  causing  a  vast  amount  of  waste. 
The  waste  exists  in  the  students  that  could  not  Finish  the  post-secondary  education 
that  they  had  started.  The  students  that  could  not  attend  the  institution  of  their 
choice,  due  to  lack  of  funding  to  pay  the  tuition  and  costs.  Perhaps  those  students 
would  have  achieved  greater  success  if  they  had  been  able  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram of  their  choice.  There  are  many  that  are  so  intimidated  by  the  overwhelming 
process  of  applying  to  schools  and  then  tending  to  their  funding  needs,  that  they 
don't  even  get  started.  The  process  is  supposed  to  be  an  investment  in  the  future.  Is 
this  accurate?  It  seems  more  accurate  that  a  true  investment  would  be  looking  for 
the  returns  to  be  obtained  further  in  the  future  than  just  a  couple  of  years.  The 
earnin;  power  of  a  person  with  a  college  education,  or  post-secondary  skill  training, 
has  bo  .  proven  in  the  past. 

An  issue  not  mentioned  very  often  is  the  increased  mental  health  that  can  be 
achieved  by  the  pride  and  comfort  of  having  a  career  job  that  can  support  a  family. 
The  future  children  of  these  graduates  will  also  have  role  models  that  they  can  le- 
gitimately aspire  to.  I  can  speak  of  this  issue  personally,  as  I  am  the  single  parent  of 
a  14-month-old  boy.  I  am  a  recipient  of  ANFC  and  had  absolutely  no  hope  of  being 
self-supporting  without  college  education.  I  will  be  graduating  from  the  Associate's 
program  at  Champlain  College  in  May  of  1991,  and  will  be  sitting  for  the  CPA  ex- 
amination in  the  same  month.  Vermont  allows  for  certification  with  only  2  years  of 
education,  but  I  want  to  be  able  to  succeed,  for  myself  and  my  son.  I  have  now  ap- 
plied to  the  Bachelor's  program  at  Champlain.  It  makes  me  very  proud  to  know  that 
some  of  my  son's  first  memories  will  be  of  "mommy  going  to  school."  Without  finan- 
cial aid,  and  the  ability  to  choose  a  program  that  fit  my  needs,  I  would  have  a  very 
dim  future.  I  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to  put  back  into  the  system  that  has 
invested  in  the  future  of  myself  ana  my  son. 

Outreach  services  are  an  invaluable  aiset  to  the  grant  and  loan  programs.  The 
financial  aid  forms  are  difficult  to  understand.  The  directions  are  complicated  and 
there  are  many  conditions  which  muse  be  traced  throughout  the  forms.  Support 
services  offer  much  needed  assistance  to  applicants.  It  is  always  easier  to  push  the 
forms  aside  and  neglect  them  without  the  consequences  of  that  action  being  known 
at  the  time.  The  Vermont  Student  Concerns  Committee  feels  so  strongly  on  the 
topic,  that  we  have  plans  of  offering  our  services  to  Vermont  elementary  and  high 
schools.  We  would  like  to  know  that  students  are  not  losing  an  opportunity  that  so 
many  others  are  receiving.  With  regard  to  front-loading  of  the  Pell  grant  to  the  stu- 
dent s  first  2  years  of  school,  it  becomes  discriminatory  in  many  ways.  Low-income, 
lower-middle-income,  and  middle-income  seem  to  suffer  each  time  there  is  a  policy 
change.  We  urge  the  policy  makers  to  look  into  the  future.  The  true  test  is  not  what 
the  figures  look  like  next  year.  The  true  test  is  the  financial  situation  of  the  student 
in  post-secondary  education.  All  of  the  Budget  Analysis  available  will  not  pay  the 
existing  debt  of  students,  or  help  those  that  were  forced  out,  to  be  able  to  return. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  leave  you  with  the 
thought,  'The  funding  is  for  the  student." 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  appreciate  the  three  of  you  being  here.  In 
this  sense,  I'm  always  in  a  terrible  situation  where  we  run  out  of 
time  before  we  have  much  time  for  questions.  So  I  would  like  to 
submit  some  questions  to  you  which  you  could  answer  in  writing. 
We'll  try  to  make  them  short  and  brief.  I  would  like  some  input. 
Sort  of  relative  to  Sue,  in  a  way,  I'd  like  a  comment  or  two  on 
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being  a  nontraditional  student.  We  do  have  a  lot  of  parents  coming 
back  in  who  have  children.  Are  there  large  differences  in  financial 
necessity  and  aid  that  are  not  built  into  our  present  program  for 
the  nontraditional  student? 

Do  you  have  any  comments  on  that  Don  or  Nelberta? 

Mr.  Honeman.  Let  me  just  say  very  quickly  that  the  methodolo- 
gy, again  straight  self-supporting  definitely  depends  on  whether 
they  have  dependents  of  their  own  or  whether  they  are  single  self- 
supporting  students.  Those  students,  nontraditional  students  who 
have  dependents  of  their  own,  have  their  own  families,  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  in  the  methodology  as  are  the  parents  of  depend- 
ent students,  which  is  to  say  we  make  the  same  assumption  on  the 
family  assets  and  the  treatment  of  those  that  we  do  on  dependent 
students. 

What  that  has  resulted  in  are  fairly  small  contributions  from 
those  self-supporting  students  and  correspondingly  large  need  for 
those  students.  Our  problem  is  that  we  don't  have  the  funding 
available  to  meet  those  large  needs  that  come  out  of  the  methodolo- 
gy for  self-supporting  students  with  families  of  their  own;  none. 

The  title  IV  programs  are  designated  specifically  for  nontradi- 
tional students  so  we're  put  into  a  position  where  we  have  to  use 
limited  resources  across  the  board  for  both  dependent  and  self-sup- 
porting students.  And  given  the  limitations  on  those  funds,  that 
often  leaves  the  self-supporting  student  with  unmet  needs. 

Ms.  Lunde.  I  agree  with  what  Don  said  on  that.  Also  you  have  to 
take  into  account  the  nontraditional  students,  they  have  a  lot  of 
different  expenses  than  ordinary  students,  traditional  students. 
They  have  child  care,  they  have  transportation  expenses  because 
thev  don't  live  on  campus,  they  have  to— you  have  to  build  special 
budgets  for  them  and  they're  often  quite  high. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Is  there  anything  in  the  funding  proposal  that 
looks  at  the  nontraditional  student? 

Ms.  Lunde.  I  think  it  depends  on  the  school.  Some  schools  have 
enough  funds  to  do  that.  I  don't  think  a  lot  of  them  do.  It  takes  a 
lot— lots  of  additional  funding.  You  try  to  not  load  them  up  on  any 
extra  loans.  We  don't  have  a  lot  of  nontraditional  students  in  our 
undergraduate  students;  some  schools  do. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Sue,  do  you  need  more  flexibility  for  yourself 
as  you  compare  yourself  with  others? 

Ms.  Carp.  I  need  my  own  flexibility  in  my  own  role.  As  I  said, 
this  year  I  was  a  success.  Certainly,  next  year  might  be  different. 
Tuition  is  going  up  and  the  scheduling  is  different.  There's  also  a 
program  outreach  that  covers  my  transportation  costs  and  my  day- 
care costs.  That's  also  the  reason  I  can  attend.  It  can  be  very  stress- 
ful. 

There  are  many  different  needs  and  expenses,  especially  for  a 
single  parent  going  back  to  school.  There  are  also  households  to 
maintain.  It's  not  just  an  apartment  where  you  can— you  run  back 
to  the  apartment.  You  have  a  home  and  you  wear  many  different 
hats.  I  believe  there  has  to  be  more  flexibility.  I  am  at  Champlain 
with  their  single  parents  program  and  it  has  been  a  plus  and  it  has 
been  very  valuable. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes,  Don. 
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Mr.  Honeman.  If  I  can  just  offer  one  thought  about  the  loan 
burden  that  have  to  be  undertaken  by  older  nontraditional  stu- 
dents. At  UVM,  we  find  that  self-supporting  students  have  to 
borrow  quite  a  bit  more  than  dependent  students.  Often  these  stu- 
dent are  older,  30's  or  40's  when  they  graduate  from  college.  They 
don't  have  as  much  time  to  pay  back  the  loan  as  do  the  traditional 
22-year-old  graduates.  Given  the  fact  that  their  needs  are  greater 
and  therefore  their  loan  burdens  are  higher  and  less  time  and  op- 
portunity to  pay  those  loans  off— they  often  have  family  obligations 
right  off  the  bat  that  dependent  student  don't  have — it  seems  to  me 
that  there's  an  intrinsic  problem  here  that  needs  to  be  addressed  in 
some  other  way  than  a  loan  burden  for  those  students. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  agree  with  you  and  I  want  to  know  what 
we're  doing  to  take  a  look  at  a  new  situation  that  we  haven't  stud- 
ied. 

Again,  I  thank  you  all,  but  I  will  be  back  and  especially  you,  Sue, 
I  would  like  to  continue  a  dialogue  with  you  and  your  group.  I 
think  it  would  be  important. 

We'll  take  a  break  now. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  I'll  call  the  hearing  back  to  order,  and  our 
next  witnesses  are  Charles  Bunting,  Chancellor  of  the  Vermont 
State  Colleges;  Don  Vickers,  executive  director,  Vermont  Student 
Assistance  Corporation;  Molly  Burke,  president,  Vermont  National 
Education  Association;  Joanne  Tenny,  student,  Northfield  High 
School;  and  Mary  Leahy,  Adult  Basic  Education  Office. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Bunting. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CHARLES  BUNTING,  CHANCELLOR,  VERMONT 
STATE  COLLEGES;  DON  VICKERS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  VER- 
MONT  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  CORPORATION;  MOLLY  BURKE, 
PRESIDENT,  VERMONT  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION; 
JOANNE  TENNY,  STUDENT,  NORTHFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL;  AND 
MARY  LEAHY,  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  OFFICE 

Mr.  Bunting.  I'm  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  morning,  especially 
to  provide  comments  on  Senator  Jefforas  proposed  Early  Interven- 
tion program.  The  bottom  line  is  that  this  proposal  represents  a 
major  breakthrough  in  achieving  meaningful  access  and  education- 
al opportunity  for  at-risk  youth  in  our  Nation.  I  will  speak  both  to 
the  need  for  legislation  and  comments  to  several  specifics. 

Along  with  several  others  in  this  room,  I  have  invested  a  good 
part  of  my  professional  life  to  a  goal  of  achieving  meaningful 
access  to  higher  education  for  younger  and  elder  students.  A  couple 
of  achievements  that  Trio  support  programs  and  other  initiatives 
are  essential  societal  investments  toward  that  goal.  Also,  I  am 
proud  of  Vermont's  record  of  increased  participation  in  college  by 
high  school  graduates,  and  indeed,  the  majority  of  all  Vermont  stu- 
dents in  the  Vermont  State  system,  young  and  old,  are  in  the  first 
college-going  generation  in  their  families. 

Despite  these  gains,  we  must  also  admit  to  the  limits  of  our 
progress  in  achieving  meaningful  access  in  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  our  youth.  The  fact  is  that  higher  educa- 
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tion,  viewed  as  a  commodity,  continues  to  be  distributed  very  un- 
evenly across  our  society.  "  _  _ 

Research  tells  us  that  in  the  late  1980's,  a  young  person  from  a 
high-income  family  was  about  ten  times  more  hkely  to  earn  a  B. A. 
degree  than  a  young  person  from  a  low-income  family.  Further,  re- 
search finds  a  very  high  correlation  between  the  high  school  gradu- 
ate's activity  after  school-whether  or  not  he  or  she  attends  col- 
lege-and  characteristics  of  the  parents  such  as  their  own  educa- 
tional level,  their  expectations  for  their  child,  and  family  income. 
Put  another  way,  the  odds  for  advancement  strongly  favors  those 
from  high-income  backgrounds  and  disfavors  those  from  low- 
income  backgrounds.  Nor  has  the  gap  between  the  two  diminished. 

Why  have  these  trends  persisted  so  stubbornly?  Why  has  a  col- 
lege  education  remained  an  elusive  goal  for  so  many  especially 
within  our  Nation's  and  State's  at-risk  youth  population? 

I  believe  we  have  been  naive  to  place  so  much  of  the  emphasis  ot 
our  access  strategies  at  the  point  of  college  entrance,  or  well  into 
the  high  school  years  through  programs  such  as  Upward  Bound 
and  Talent  Search.  We  have  ignored  the  powerful  effects  of  earlier 
realities:  The  difference  in  the  home  if  schooling  was  an  experience 
of  failure  or  frustration  for  parents;  the  family's  fear  that  college 
costs  will  be  prohibitive;  the  message  some  kids  recei ve  : in i  early 
grades  to  the  effect  that  school  and  learning  is  not  for  them  the 
uninformed  choices  made  in  eighth  grade  for  them  of  weak  and  in- 
appropriate high  school  programs  or  tracks,  rwi^ol 
These  are  just  examples,  but  the  point  is  this:  When  our  Federal 
and ISte  programs  ofstudent  assistance  "kicks-in"  for  low-income 
and  at-risk  youth  at  the  point  of  the  college-going,  a  great  deal  of 
process  has  occurred  many  years  before  which  profoundly  influ- 
ences who  is  and  is  not  at  the  college  door.  o0„offtr  Tpf 
The  concepts  of  early  intervention,  as  codified  in  benator  Jet- 
fords'  bill,  is  a  very  significant  and  crucial  response  to  this  disturb- 
ing reality.  It  holds  the  promise  for  providing  to  at-risk  children 
several  important  tools-assurance  of  future  financial  access;  accu- 
rate information  and  advice  about  the  future;  important  mentoring 
role  models;  and  academic  support  and  assistance-all  of  which 
those  of  us  in  more  fortunate  circumstances  take  for  granted.  It 
holds  the  promise  for  bringing  us  far  closer  to  the  unrealized 
dream  of  equal  educational  access  and  equal  opportunity. 

Inderal,  I  find  the  current  version  of  the  Early  Intervention 
bill  to  be  quite  strong.  I  believe  its  very  comprehensiveness-in- 
cluding as  it  does  tuition  assurance,  the  contract  agreement,  men- 
toring and  advising,  support  services  summer  services,  needed 
school  and  college  collaboration,  evaluation-is  one  of  its  key 
strengths.  This  comprehensiveness  encourages  and  invites  diverse 
and  integrated  program  responses 

A  second  particular  strength,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  proposeo 
Federal/State  collaboration  incorporated  in  the  current  version. 
Beyond  the  shared  financial  burden,  for  example  Federal  sponsor- 
ship can  assure  meaningful  portability  on  a  national  level,  while 
State  sponsorship  is  far  superior  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
gram objectives. 
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I  frankly  find  little  to  criticize.  Instead,  I  would  enthusiastically 
press  for  a  broader  concept  or  for  even  greater  emphasis  on  certain 
points  in  the  draft.  Let  me  be  more  specific: 

First,  investment  and  return.  Would  there  be  a  way  to  tie  in- 
creases in  the  student's  tuition  account,  if  you  will,  with  persist- 
ence in  the  program  or  accomplishment  of  goals?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  concept  of  building  an  account  over  time  may  be  useful. 

Second,  a  long-term  bank  account.  If  there  is  an  agreement  on 
this  point,  I  recommend  that  the  language  make  clear  that  the  stu- 
dent is  not  a  "lock  step"  from  high  school  through  college.  Rather, 
the  individual  may  tap  his  tuition  account  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  We  increasingly  recognize  that  individuals  will  take  best 
advantage  of  post-secondary  education  at  different  stages  of  their 
adult  and  work  lives.  Additionally,  it  may  be  helpful  to  make  clear 
that  the  bill  envisions  the  full  range  of  eligible  post-secondary  pro- 
gram options.  Presently,  there  may  be  a  4-year  B.A.  flavor  to  the 
text. 

Third,  openness  on  providers.  States  should  be  discouraged  from 
presuming  that  one  or  two  agencies  or  entities  can  deliver  the  an- 
ticipated program  services.  Rather,  I  hope  the  legislation  will 
retain  its  present  spirit,  as  I  read  it,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  a 
wider  range  of  educational  and  community  agencies  which  may  ef- 
fectively intervene. 

Finally,  collaboration.  I  believe  that  a  "sleeper"  in  the  bill  is  the 
provision  for  collaboration  between  the  K-12  end  higher  education 
evels.  Whether  we're  concerned  with  counseling  the  student,  his  or 
ler  academic  plan,  summer  programs  on  campuses,  or  standards 
or  graduation  and  admission,  such  collaboration  will  be  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  State's  plan.  It  may  be  helpful  if  this  provision 
receives  greater  emphasis  in  the  bill. 

Clearly,  I  believe  that  this  proposal  for  early  intervention  repre- 
sents a  major  strategy  to  accomplish  genuine  educational  access  in 
our  Nation.  In  addition,  it  may  permit  a  national  demonstration  of 
an  important  idea  which  has  been  in  the  shadows  for  some  time- 
specifically,  the  concept  of  an  educational  or  credit  bank  for  indi- 
viduals. Increasingly,  we  are  coming  to  recognize  that  completion 
of  education  and  training  beyond  the  high  school  level  is  no  longer 
an  option,  but  a  necessity,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  society. 
As  a  Nation,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recognize  or  realize  the  full 
implications  of  that  changed  reality.  Nonetheless,  this  bill  would 
permit  a  real  test  of  the  concept  of  educational  vouchers  for  one, 
high  priority,  group  of  learners. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  views  and  my  con- 
gratulations to  you  for  advancing  a  very  powerful  and  positive  pro- 
posal. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much  for  those  very  kind 
words. 
Mr.  Vickers,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Vickers.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  share  my  views  on 
your  Early  Intervention  bill.  First,  let  me  say,  I,  too,  applaud  you 
for  taking  the  initiative  on  this  desperately  needed  effort  to  assure 
that  there  is  outreach  early  in  the  educational  system. 

Vermont  is  a  pioneer  in  early  intervention  efforts  for  students  in 
the  areas  of  career  decision-making  and  financial  aid.  A  few  of  the 
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important  performance  indicators  that  demonstrate  the  success 
we  ve  had  in  the  past  for  our  continuation  rate.  In  1978,  Vermont  s 
continuation  rate  for  high  school  seniors  was  47  percent  below  the 
national  average.  By  1988,  our  continuation  rate  for  high  school 
seniors  was  64  percent,  four  percentage  points  above  the  national 
average.  And  for  a  State  who  makes  a  very  small  investment  in 
higher  education,  I  think  we  have  done  extremely  well.  We  have 
come  from  below  the  national  average  to  exceeding  the  national  av- 
erage in  10  years.  .  , 

Our  Outreach  Program,  as  a  direct  effort  and  component  m  deal- 
ing with  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  who  are  disadvantaged  with 
regard  to  post-secondary  education,  suggests  that  we  have  a  con- 
tinuation rate  in  the  area  of  77  percent  of  those  students  going  on 
to  some  kind  of  post-secondary  education.  Again,  well  above  both 
the  national  and  State  averages.  The  success  of  these  averages  ues 
in  the  personal  counseling  and  the  information  provided  to  Ver- 
mont students.  In  1988,  we  extended  this  effort  to  eighth  graders; 
however,  we  have  quickly  learned  that  future  gains  depend  on  a 
much  earlier  intervention.  i. 

The  question  we  have  been  asking  ourselves  at  VSAC  is  where 
do  we  go  from  here?  How  do  we  encourage  more  students  not  to 
drop  out  of  school  and  see  the  value  of  a  post-secondary  education? 

A  recent  study  that  we  have  conducted  of  seniors  that  graduated 
in  1988  indicated  that  a  much  earlier  intervention  is  the  key- 
intervention  which  takes  place  prior  to  the  eighth  grade.  > 

And  let  me  share  with  you  a  new  kind  of  finding  that  we  re 
studying.  Over  50  percent  of  the  Vermont  high  school  seniors  who 
continue  their  education  beyond  high  school  make  that  decision 
before  ninth  grade.  We  also  know  that  over  50  percent  of  those  stu- 
dents not  electing  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school, 
want  career  planning  information  prior  to  ninth  grade— informa- 
tion which  now  is  currently  provided  in  traditionally  nine  through 
tv  elve,  but  in  most  likely  tenth  and  eleventh  grades. 

Another  major  difference  between  those  who  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  Vermont  and  those  who  do  not  continue  their  education 
is  clearly  parental  involvement.  Twice  as  many  of  those  students 
who  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school  discuss  their  deci- 
sion and  their  careers  with  their  parents  prior  to  ninth  grade.  The 
information  clearly  points  to  the  need  for  early  intervention  efforts 
that  provide  mentoring,  counseling,  tutoring,  and  career  planning 
information  services  well  before  high  school. 

Your  proposed  Early  Intervention  bill  represents  a  major  step 
forward  to  meet  this  important  need.  Your  bill  clearly  recognizes 
the  need  for  intervention  before  high  school  and  even  before 
middle  school.  It  also  goes  one  step  further  which  I  think  is  real 
important  in  that  field.  It  opens  the  door  for  a  K-12  approach.  It 
does  not  limit  us  to  just  high  school  or  just  to  middle  school.  And  I 
think  that  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  that  bill  because  it  s— 
I  think  it's  too  late  to  wait  until  seventh  or  eighth  grade  to  provide 
for  a  well-coordinated  effort  with  other  State  and  Federal  and  local 
providers.  Again,  I  think  a  real  important  part  of  that  approach,  of 
the  contract  approach,  an  agreement  between  the  students  and  the 
State  regarding  certain  academic  milestones,  will  work  well  with 
students. 
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However,  my  primary  concern  is,  first,  funding  and,  second,  the 
trust  fund  concept.  With  the  goal  of  providing  student  support  serv- 
iSS^!^  es^Wishing  an  educational  trust  fund,  the  minimum  of 
$500,000,  which  is  basically  the  allocation  which  would  be  available 
for  Vermont,  would  not  allow  us  to  do  both  of  those  adequately  or 
even  anywhere  near  to  what  is  suggested  in  Vermont. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  focus  be  on  early  intervention  on  the 
service  component,  and  support  increased  funding  for  the  Student 
Incentive  Grant  funding  to  replace  the  trust  component.  And  what 
I  would  propose  is  that  any  Federal  money  henceforth  that  is  put 
into  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  fund  be  matched  by  new 
State  dollars  to  deal  and  provide  funding  for  those  at-risk  students. 
That  s  a  way  for  which  we  can  encourage  the  State  to  put  more 
funding  into  the  program. 

I  will  send  you  under  separate  cover  suggestions  in  the  areas  of 
relationship  of  aid  funding  to  other  programs,  the  nonborrowing  re- 
quirement, the  eligible  student  requirement,  and  some  further  indi- 
cations on  the  student  agreements. 

The  concept  of  intervention  for  at-risk  students  prior  to  high 
school  is  desperately  needed  if  the  United  States  is  to  have  a 
skilled  work  force  and  to  have  a  high  quality  of  life  for  its  citizens 
in  what  we  call  the  new  world  order. 

I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  share  all  my  views  with  you 
and  will  answer  any  questions  that  you  have. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

I  wonder  about  doing  away  with  SSIG.  Would  it  be  possible,  do 
y,ou«2in,k'  t0  do  it;  without— under  some  other  approach  other  than 
the  SSIG,  or  would  that  take  a  whole  different  

Mr.  Vickers.  My  biggest  concern  is  that  there's  a  lot  of  effort  to 
establishing  the  children's  trust.  We  have  an  effort  in  Rhode  Island 
and  in  New  York.  What  I  look  at  is  future  funding  and  commit- 
ment to  students  in  first  and  second  grade.  Where  we  are  is  wheth- 
er the  economy  in  the  United  States,  can  we  afford  that.  Will  the 
money  be  there?  Will  the  State  be  able  to  write  the  checks  that 
will  make  that  a  guarantee?  I  think  the  drawback  is  that  it  does 
not  require  a  new  Federal  match  of  the  existing  money.  If  you  get 
one  more  dollar  in  1992,  it  requires  a  new  State  dollar,  is  there  a 
way  to  get  that  program  back  on  track?  I  have  some  real  concerns 
about  the  future  of  some  of  those  efforts  like  the  Children's  Cru- 
sade in  Rhode  Island  and  a  few  others  in  New  York  about  being 
able  to  raise  the  capital,  about  meeting  that  commitment  when 
those  students  get  to  the  secondary  campus. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Have  you  looked  at  the  Crusade  in  their  pro- 
gram in  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  Vickers.  We  looked  at  the  Children's  Crusade.  It  is  way 
beyond  schedule  in  raising  the  adequate  capital.  The  real  strength 
is  the  mentoring  efforts  and  the  advisory  efforts  particularly  with 
young  kids.  Really,  the  students— the  biggest  impact  is  parents. 
With  a  mentoring  effort,  with  an  advising  effort,  what  you're  doing 
is  shoring  that  up  where  you  don't  have  the  parental  involvement 
that  you  need  to  encourage  that  child  to  go  on. 

Senator  Jeffords.  How  important  is  parental  involvement  in  the 
early  years? 
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Mr.  Vickers.  Parental  involvement  is  key.  If  you  look  at  the  stu- 
dents in  Vermont  and  you  ask  those  students  over  a  period  of  time 
for  those  who  go  on  to  college,  what  was  their  parents'  encourage- 
ment or  involvement  or  what  was  their  parents'  choice,  there's  a 
very,  very  high  correlation  between  those  students  going  on  to  col- 
lege and  those  students  who's  saying  that  their  parents  want  them 
to  go  on  to  college.  If  you  look  at  the  students  who  say  their  par- 
ents had  no  involvement  at  all,  one,  you're  of  the  higher  educated 
family  and  higher  income  family,  those  students  will  go  on;  in  the 
lower  income  families  that  interest  will  drop  off. 

Mr.  Bunting.  I  would  agree  with  that.  Going  back  to  your  ques- 
tion on  SSIG,  whether  this  could  be  done  separately,  I  do  see  this 
partly  as  a  strategy  to  revitalize  SSIG  in  a  time  that  perhaps  it's 
necessary  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time,  that  really  there  are  some 
other  Federal  programs  that  are  generally  judged  to  be  probably 
successful  which  are  strong  cousins  of  what  are  being  proposed. 
The  two  I  would  mention  are  Upward  Bound  and  Head  Start.  Both 
of  them  have  very  similar  philosophy  and  strategies  behind  them 
and  the  results  of  them  are  quite  impressive. 

I  think  in  both  of  those  programs,  one  also  finds,  especially  in 
Upward  Bound,  that  even  where  the  parental  situation  is  not  solid, 
none-the-less  there  often  are  very  strong  mentors  in  some  sort  of 
an  adult  position  that  have  the  same  impact  on  young  adults,  any- 
thing about  their  future  opportunities.  As  with  you,  one  might  find 
a  stable  family  situation  where  parents  had  a  lot  of  success  in  edu- 
cation themselves.  I  think  one  of  the  challenges  is  how  can  we  get 
some  of  the  same  results  with  an  approach,  not  as  high  cost  an  ap- 
proach in  those  early  years.  Both  Head  Start  and  Upward  Bound 
are  relatively  high  costing  approaches  and  appropriately  so. 

I  guess  I  would  cling  a  little  more  to  the  tuition  assurance  con- 
cept. It  would  need  to  be  tied  in  with  the  lower  cost  approach  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  younge"  years.  And  I  do  think  that  for 
those  who  do  not  go  on  to  collego,  both  parents  and  kids  do,  of 
course,  point  to  finances  again  and  again.  It's  the  single  major 
drawback  or  concern  holding  them  back. 

So  I  still  think  the  combination  of  the  early  intervention  and  the 
financial  assurance,  however  we  can  provide  that,  is  a  pretty  im- 
portant link  and  does  make  this  pretty  unique. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  possible  to  work  busi- 
ness into  supporting  these  kinds  of  options  especially  when  you  get 
into  other  kinds  of  post-secondary  education  skill  training? 

Mr.  Bunting.  I  would  definitely  answer  in  the  affirmative  there. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  points  it's  important  to  make  here  is 
that  there  are  projects  underway  which  very  much  reflect  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  bill.  In  Vermont,  I  can  think  of  at  least  a  couple 
where  business  is  a  very  key  partner  with  K-12  education  and  with 
higher  education  in  providing  a  form  of  early  intervention. 

The  programs  I'm  thinking  of  now  are  attempting  to  reach  at- 
risk  youngsters  who  are  not  reaching  success,  particularly  in  early 
high  school  years,  connecting  up  with  a  business  or  mentor  in  the 
community,  in  a  way  trying  to  make  a  difference  as  that  student 
thinks  about  bridges  to  his  or  her  future. 

I  think  parts  of  what  we're  talking  about  here  is  being  able  to 
provide  to  young  people  bridges,  clear  views  to  a  practical  and  real- 
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istic  future  whether  it's  in  the  working  world  or  in  college  which 
otherwise  they  may  not  really  believe  really  exist. 

One  of  my  jobs  before  coming  to  Vermont  was  directing  a  nation- 
al set  of  urban  universities,  urban  school  collaboration  projects. 
And  when  you  think  about  the  program,  the  contact  program  in 
Boston,  its  again  an  attempt  to  create  a  bridge  for  people  who 
have  not  had  the  basis  to  think  there  is  a  bridge  to  their  future. 
And  I  do  think  that  business  is  already  quite  involved  in  the 
reform  and  improvement  of  K-12  education,  and  I'm  sure  they 
could  be  counted  on  as  a  partner. 

Mr.  Vickers.  A  real  key  to  the  mentoring  component  is  going  to 
be  the  business  industries.  If  you  talk  about  the  mentoring,  it  has 
to  be  souiGone  in  the  student's  community  so  they  can  rely  on  that 
person  on  a  regular  basis  and  not  just  rely  on  that  person  once  a 
month.  And  business  in  Vermont,  you  can  count  much  on  their 
support  in  the  future  if  this  bill  were  to  go  through,  and  I  think 
that  s  a  key  component. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Certainly  in  my  experience  with  business  is 
that  all  of  a  sudden  they  have  become  very  aware  that  they  have  a 
need  to  play  that  role  in  education.  I've  been  impressed  with  CEO's 
and  others  who  have  really  recognized  the  need.  Members  of  the 
first  group  who  came  in  to  see  me,  recognized  that  I  was  on  the 
Education  Committee.  When  they  arrived  I  thought  they'd  be  talk- 
ing about  tax  policy  and/or  capital  gains,  but  they  said  they  had  an 
increase  in  gains  for  Head  Start.  It  knocked  me  off  my  chair 
That  s  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  deeply  appreciate  you  coming  in  this 
morning. 

Senator  Jeffords.  The  next  three  panelists  are  Molly  Burke, 
president  of  the  Vermont  National  Education  Association;  and 
Joanne  Tenny  student,  Northfield  High  School;  and  Mary  Leahy, 
Adult  Basic  Education  Office.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  all 
here. 

Molly,  why  don't  you  start  out. 

Ms.  Burke.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Senator  Jeffords. 

Thank  you  for  introducing  such  a  valuable  and  needed  piece  of 
legislation  and  for  allowing  me  the  privilege  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation. 

One  of  the  massive  problems  facing  public  education  today  is  the 
way  children  come  to  us  unprepared  to  learn  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  They  are  often  culturally,  educationally,  socially,  and 
physically  deprived  when  they  enter  the  classroom.  These  are  the 
children  who  need  intensive  educational  care  from  the  professional 
practitioners  as  early  as  possible. 

Your  legislation,  I'm  finding  on  page  two,  says  that  those  chil- 
dren who  do  not  receive  some  kind  of  intervention  early  in  at  least 
educational  careers,  in  most  cases  by  junior  high  school,  are  more 
likely  to  drop  out  of  schooling.  I  would  respectfully  disagree  with 
these  findings  because  I  believe  it  happens  between  kindergarten 
and  grade  five.  I  believe  intervention,  intensive  educational  care 
needs  to  occur  earlier,  indeed  even  at  preschool  level,  which  this 
bill  addressed  on  page  five,  under  sub-letter  A. 

Also,  since  reports  began  to  come  out  in  the  early  1980's  which 
stated  that  our  educational  structure  affect  student  achievement, 
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the  reports  failed  to  zero  in  on  the  societal  issues  that  few  people 
acknowledge  and  less  want  to  deal  with.  These  elements  afreet  a 
child  deeper  than  any  learning  we  can  provide  for  that  child  by  the 
time  we  begin  to  work  with  them  under  our  education  system.  The 
intense  educational  efforts  to  raise  self-esteem,  to  build  self-esteem, 
the  awareness  of  a  child's  potential,  and  that  child's  awareness  of 
their  own  potential,  and  the  skills  to  make  that  potential  a  reality 
need  to  be  undergirded  by  a  national  boost  from  the  Federal  level 
and  that  seems  to  be  what  this  bill  seems  to  provide. 

I  respectfully  make  one  request:  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  I 
hope  that  it  does,  I  request  that  the  Federal  Government  do  one 
thing,  that  it  provide  sufficient  funding  for  this  piece  of  legislation 
so  that  once  it  has  begun  in  our  rural  and  urban  schools,  once  pro- 
grams are  set  in  place  to  provide  the  much  needed  additional  serv- 
ices, that  these  dollars  will  remain,  and  another  Federal  program 
for  education  will  not  go  down  the  route  so  many  others  have  gone, 
that  of  underfunding.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Molly,  very  much. 

Joanne. 

Ms.  Tenny.  My  name  is  Joanne  Tenny.  I  am  currently  a  senior 
at  Northfield  Junior-Senior  High  School.  I  have  been  involved  with 
VSAC  since  my  sophomore  yea'r.  VSAC  has  helped  me  to  decide 
about  my  future  as  a  college  student. 

But  I  wish  I  had  been  involved  sooner.  In  the  eighth  grade,  I  was 
asked  to  fill  out  a  4-year  pro?vam  to  decide  whether  I  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Randolph  Vocational  Center  or  if  I  wanted  to  be  college 
prep.  At  the  time,  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  to.  As  a  12-year- 
old,  I  had  a  hard  time  picking  out  a  candy  bar  at  the  store,  much 
less  deciding  my  future. 

I  filled  out  the  form  that  was  provided  for  me  and  one  of  the 
choices  was  that  I  would  indeed  go  college  prep.  I  was  then  asked 
what  language  I  wanted  to  take.  I  didn  t  know  what  language  I 
wanted  to  spend  3  years  studying  so  I  drew  a  number  and  Spanish 
won.  I  wish  someone  had  been  around  to  help  me  to  decide.  I  wish  I 
had  taken  Latin  instead  because  I  later  found  out  that  in  the  Eng- 
lish courses  that  I  had  taken,  Latin  would  have  helped  me  a  lot. 
This  year  I'm  studying  authors  like  Homer,  who  wrote  'The  Odys- 
sey" and  the  "Illiad,"  Shakespeare,  and  Chaucer.  Many  of  the  sto- 
ries that  these  authors  have  written  about  are  derived  from  Latin 
origins.  The  students  who  have  studied  Latin  found  that  they  have 
had  an  easier  time  and  it  is  tied  into  what  they  have  learned  in 
their  Latin  classes.  My  point  is  that  I  wish  someone  had  been 
around  to  help  me  then  because  the  guidance  counselors  are  far  too 
busy  to  tend  to  each  and  every  individual  separately. 

When  I  first  joined  VSAC  in  my  sophomore  year,  I  was  asked  by 
my  counselor  what  my  plans  were  for  the  future.  At  the  time,  I 
knew  I  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  I  didn't  know  where  and  for 
what  irayor.  I  told  him  this  and  he  said  not  to  worry  if  I  didn't 
know  then  what  I  wanted  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  He  said  it's 
not  easy  to  make  those  decisions.  Northfield's  a  small  school.  It 
doesn't  have  a  lot  of  specific  classes  like  some  schools  do.  It  was 
comforting  to  know  that  I  didn't  have  to  make  up  my  mind  then. 
Also  it  was  nice  to  know  that  he  was  going  to  help  and  show  me 
what  was  out  there.  I  didn't  find  a  major  that  appealed  to  me  right 
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away  and  he  told  me  that  was  okay  too.  Well,  he  told  me  that 
many  students  take  a  liberal  arts  study.  This  appealed  to  me  be- 
cause I  was  interested  in  a  lot  of  things  and  I'm  still  not  able  to 
narrow  it  down  to  one  topic  yet.  My  counselor  helped  me  to  pick 
out  the  classes  that  I  could  take  to  keep  my  options  open. 

I  am  happy  that  I  was  chosen  for  VSAC  and  I  hope  that  many 
more  students  will  have  this  opportunity. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mary,  it's  a  special  pleasure  to  have  you  here.  Nice  to  see  you 
again. 

Ms.  Leahy.  Nice  to  see  you  and  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
opportunity. 

I  am  in  a  wonderful  position  of  telling  about  a  very  joyful  thing 
that  s  happening  here  in  Vermont.  I  have  worked  for  the  last  15 
years  for  Adult  Basic  Education  as  an  administrator  and  as  a 
teacher,  and  as  you  know  that's  an  adult  literacy  program.  I  am 
also  on  the  Board  of  the  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities.  And 
the  partnership  that  has  come  about  there  is  truly  phenomenal  in 
the  things  that  have  happened  for  adults  who  are  learning  to  read. 

I  just  want  to  begin  by  reading  to  you  a  little  bit  from  an  article 
that  a  student  in  an  Even  Start  Program,  which  is  a  family  liter- 
acy program,  federally  funded  and  there  are  two  projects  here  in 
Vermont,  wrote  for  the  adult  education  students'  newspaper  that 
comes  out  once  a  month.  This  is  a  man  who's  in  the  Even  Start 
Program  because  he  is  vitally  interested  in  his  child's  education. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  learning  to  read  himself. 

And  he  begins  his  article  by  saying,  "When  I  was  a  child,  I 
wished  my  father  or  mother  would  have  gone  to  my  school  activi- 
ties for  it  would  have  made  me  feel  like  I  was  doing  it  for  some- 
thing important.  Even  when  the  teacher  said,  'Your  father  and 
mother  are  welcomed  to  come  to  school  for  the  activity  or  to  talk 
things  over,'  I  know  my  parents  still  wouldn't  come  to  the  school.  I 
think  parents  should  be  involved  in  their  child's  school  and  with 
all  those  involved  in  the  child's  education.  The  pa/ent  and  teachers 
should  go  in  the  same  direction,  not  in  different  directions  with  the 
child  in  the  middle  not  knowing  which  way  to  go." 

He  sent  me  an  advanced  copy  of  this  article  and  he  wrote  in  his 
cover  letter  to  me,  he  said,  "TV  today  is  going  to  the  dogs.  All  the 
programs  are  all  about  killing  or  about  making  fun  of  family  life, 
but  books  can  take  you  far  away"— this  is  a  man  learning  to  read- 
but  books  can  take  you  far  away  from  this  and  show  you  real 
people  and  places,  and  make  you  laugh  or  cry,  climb  high  moun- 
tains, cross  wide  rivers,  or  walk  back  into  the  past,  or  fly  into  the 
future,  and  see  pain  and  joy,  and  it's  all  free  just  by  opening  a  book 
and  walking  into  the  pages."  I  think  a  reading  discussion  group 
would  build  a  bridge  into  

Senator  Jeffords.  That's  beautiful. 

Ms.  Leahy.  Isn't  it— this  is  what  the  Humanities  Council  has 
built  its  thinking  on,  although  I  don't  think  anybody  there  has  ex- 
pressed it  as  beautifully. 

And  that  is  something  that  began  about  5  years  ago,  an  attempt 
to  involve  adults  just  learning  to  read  into  this  cultural  phenomena 
happening  in  Vermont  which  is  a  series  of  wide  book  discussion 
programs  going  around  the  State  and  emulated  by  several  States 
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outside  of  Vermont  now.  But  the  thinking  was,  okay,  these  things 
are  wonderful,  people  are  coming  together  to  discuss  great  litera- 
ture with  a  scholar  in  libraries  to  discuss  the  important  issues  that 
are  provoked  by  the  books.  What  about  the  people  who  aren  t 
coming?  And  the  council  began  to  think  about  what  needed  to  be 
done,  about  what  the  Department  of  Education  projects  as  58,000 
Vermonters  who  can't  read  and  write  well  enough  to  get  along  and 
certainly  can't  read  or  write  enough  to  help  their  children  in 
school. 

So  the  council  worked  with  librarians,  with  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion teachers,  ran  university  scholars  to— how  does  this  work,  well, 
to  get  these  students  and  people  eligible  from  Adult  Basic  Ed  into 
such  a  program?  A.B.E.  as  you  know  here  in  Vermont  works  one- 
to-one  with  students  in  their  homes,  and  that  is  to  save  the  embar- 
rassment of  coming  into  a  public  place  which  our  students  have 
told  us  that  they  want  the  situation  to  remain  their  own.  But  in 
selecting  the  books  and  thinking  about  how  do  you  get  them  into 
the  library,  we  worked  with  a  goal  that  was  very  often  expressed 
by  our  adult  students  which  is:  I  know  that  reading  is  important. 
My  parents  didn't  read.  There  were  no  books  around  the  house.  I 
think  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I'm  a  nonreader. 
I  don't  want  this  to  happen  to  my  children  who  are  very  young, 
who  are  coming  along,  and  I  want  the  joy  of  being  able  to  read  to 
those  children.  ,  ,   ,  ,  ,    .  r 

So  the  books  that  were  selected  were  classic,  wonderful  books  ot 
children  literature.  And  scholars,  the  same  scholars  that  were 
doing  the  book  discussions  for  the  mainstream  readers  were  asked, 
"Would  you  be  willing  to  lead  discussions  on  these  books?  And 
one  by  one,  students  were  invited  to  come  to  something  like  this  to 
discuss  good  books.   

I  wondered  as  a  teacher  if  something  like  this  could  ever  come  to 
be  because  I've  worked  in  people's  homes;  I've  gone  in  the  back 
door;  I've  kept  the  confidentiality  standards  that  we  felt  were  so 
important.  But  when  I  invited  my  students  to  join  the  literate  soci- 
ety, which  is  exactly  what  this  is,  to  come  together  to  talk  about 
good  books,  not  to  come  together  to  talk  about  their  poverty— al- 
though there's  definitely  poverty— not  to  talk  about  their  learning 
difficulties— although  there  was  difficulty  with  that— but  to  talk 
about  these  great  books,  but  to  keep  these  books  with  the  encour- 
agement to  read  them  to  their  children,  well,  I  am  blown  away. 
I've  been  blown  away  constantly  for  5  years  as  this  thing  has 
grown  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger  with  a  number  of  very  impor- 
tant spinoffs  in  the  activities  of  the  Adult  Basic  Ed  programs  as  a 
result  of  these  humanities  programming. 

Although  I  see  the  numbers  increasing  more  and  more,  commu- 
nities are  signing  on  for  these  reading  discussion  programs  more 
and  more,  students  are  coming  together  in  them,  but  the  thing  that 
is  important  I  see  these  books  being  read  by  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren in  the  home.  I  see  children  taking  these  books  to  school.  For 
many,  it  is  the  first  books  ever  to  be  there  in  the  house  and  they 
can  keep  the  books. 

It  is— it's  been  such  a  success  that  the  Humanities  Council  has 
articulated  a  goal  that  has  now  been  accepted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  that  is  to  have  a  fully  literate  Vermont  by  the 
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year  2000,  which  is  an  ama2ing  challenge  and  I  fed  very  definitely 
achievable  goal. 

[Due  to  the  high  cost  of  printing  the  "Annual  Report  for  1989 
from  the  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities"  is  retained  in  the 
files  of  the  committee.] 

[The  prepared  documentation  of  Ms.  Leahy  follows:] 
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For  the  Love 
of  Reading 


BY  VICTOR  R.  SWENSON 


Til!  INDIRECT  APPROACH  isolten  the  most  el 
foclivc  way  to  a  ^oal,  wrote  military  strategist 
BH  Liddell -Hart  Although  not  directly  advanced  as 
literacy  programs,  humanities  reading  programs  high 
ly  motivate  people  at  intermediate  Mages  of  learning 
to  read  How  can  the  humanities  play  a  part  in  over- 
coming illiteracy7 

The  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  tackled 
that  question  (wo  years  ago  through  its  support  of  the 
"Connection*"  project,  a  book,  discussion  program  do 
signed  to  move  newly  literate  adults  (rom  practical  tit 
eracy  to  "literate"  literacy  hy  engaging  them  in  discus 
sion  of  texts  and  ideas  in  the  best  tradition  of  liberal 
education  in  the  humanities 

Illiteracy  is  a  senous  problem  in  Veimont  The  1980 
census  reported  94.000  people  over  the  age  of  suioen 
who  lacked  a  high  school  diploma  jnd  52,000  mhabi 
(ants  who  had  not  finished  the  ninth  grade  The  Ver- 
mont. Department  of  Education  estimates  that  today 
one  m  five  oi  as  many  as  100,000  people  in  the  state 
are  unable  to  read  and  wnte 

In  1986  when  the  "Conneilions"  pioject  was 
launched.  4.760  people  were  enrolled  in  Vermont s 
Adult  H.isic  Tducalion  program  OI  that  minibfi.  2.79"> 
were  m  intermediate  classes  with  reading  skills  at  a 
third  grade  level  The  "Connections'"  project  linked 
these  intermediate  level  students  and  (hen  adult  basic 
education  tutors  with  humanities  scholars  Hook  dis 
Hussions  were  established  lor  these  students  to  ex 
ploie  two  themes  "Thinking  About  Our  Past '  and 
Thinking  About  Friendship"  Each  theme  involved  a 
"so lie 5  of  three  programs  led  by  a  university  scholar  ai 
monthly  intervals  Three  books  were  assigned  loi 
each  program  a  picture  book,  a  book  at  (he  (hud 
grade  level,  and  one  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  level 
Among  the  nine  books  included  in  each  (heme,  three 
weie  difficult  enough  for  students  to  need  help  horn 
their  tu'ors 

Disw.  "Hin  groups  consisted  of  up  to  fifteen  people, 
including  <i  e  adult  basic  education  students,  their  lu 
tors,  and  librarians  and  observers  Dunng  the  pro- 
grams, which  were  held  at  libraries  in  Monlpelici. 
Northfield.  Bristol,  Mornsville.  Middlebury.  and 
Rutland,  the  tutors  and  students  participated  as 
equals  "I  didn't  always  know  which  were  tutors  and 
which  weie  students  (I  liked  that),"  wrote  one 
evaluatnr 

To  prepaie  scholars  and  tutors  for  the  special  chal 
tenges  of  this  program,  a  day  long  workshop  was  held 
where  participants  reviewed  (he  piogtam  matenals 
and  format  and  conducted  simulated  discussions 

In  January  1987.  1  observed  the  final  meeting  of  a 
history  series  on  "America  s  Westward  Movement, 
conducted  by  Marshall  True,  a  professor  of  Amenoin 
histoiy  .it  the  Univeisity  nf  Vermont  The  sessions 
picture  hook.  When  I  n«b  friiiy  in  tht  MiHWMmi*  hv 
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Cynthia  Kylani.  g,ive,i  vision  cil set 
(ted  piorteei  Me  The  third  grade 
book  was  Uura  Ingalls  Wilder's  Utile 
Home  in  the  Big  Worts,  which  de- 
scribes Pa  Ingalls'  decision  to  move 
his  family  west  from  settled  life  in 
Wisconsin  in  search  of  the  place 
"better  further  on  "  The  advanced 
work  was  Louise  Moerfs  short 
novel.  Saw  the  Queen  of  Sheto.  re 
counting  the  adventure  of  an  eleven- 
year  old  boy  who  saves  himself  and 
his  eight-year-old  sister  Sheba  from 
the  wreckage  of  a  wagon  tram  raided 
by  Indians 

True  sketched  the  history  of  the 
westward  migration  and  linked  n  to 
the  earlier  northern  migration  that 
brought  pioneers  to  Vermont  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  He  explained 
how  the  three  books  related  lo  ihe 
theme  and  invited  discussion,  which 
focused  on  the  characters  .ind  how 
life  in  the  past  was  different 

Evaluations  of  the  pmgntnt*  were 
solicited  from  tutors,  students, 
discussion  leaders,  and  a  paid  scholar 
evaluator  "I  found  these  students 
more  aggressive  about  their  educa 
hon  than  my  university  students." 
wrote  True  after  his  session  "They 
asked  more  questions,  paid  belter  at 
tention.  and  were  more  willing  to 
nsk  being  wrong  " 

Julia  Landry,  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Adult  Basic  Education 
program  in  Mornsville  wrote  that 
two  of  her  students,  who  weren't 
able  lo  join  the  discussion  at  the  li- 
brary, read  the  books  from  the  his- 
tory series  and  asked  for  more  like 
them  "One  student,  a  fifty-year-old 
construction  worker  who  became  a 
reader  in  the  last  few  years,  is  plan- 
ning on  reading  the  enhre  senes  of 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  books. "  Landr  y 
repotted 

Student  response  has  been  en 
thusiastic  "I  never  knew  read 
mg  a  book  could  be  fun— I 
always  hated  books."  wrote 
one  Another  commented 
"I  never  heard  a  person 
talk  about  books  before 


And  I  enjoyed  listening  to  lum  talk 
about  it  " 

The  "Connections"  project  look 
root  in  1978  when  the  Vermont 
council  supported  "What  If  You 
Couldn'l  Read'."  a  him  illustrating 
the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  the  state 
The  film  was  shown  widely  through 
out  the  stale  and.  as  council  staff 
members  became  acquainted  wilh 
the  adult  basic  education  network  of 
tutors,  we  mulled  over  ways  of  con- 
necting new  aduli  readers  with  the 
humanities 

Since  1978.  we  had  established 
reading  and  discussion  pro* 
pianis  in  community  libraries  across 
the  state  By  1985  sixty  Vermont  li 
branes  had  taken  part  in  programs 
with  attendance  approaching  15.000 
Through  these  programs,  the  council 
formed  a  working  relationship  with 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Libraries 
The  rapid  growth  of  these  reading 
programs  prompted  us  to  join  librar- 
ians and  scholars  in  organizing  the 
Veimont  Reading  Project  as  a  sepa- 
rate office  to  circulate  existing  pro- 
grams and  design  new  ones  NEH 
provided  support  for  the  project 
three  years  ago  and  last  year  award 
ed  a  second  two-year  grant  which, 
combined  with  annual  support  from 
the  Vermont  council,  succeeded  in 
bnngtng  reading  programs  lo  120  of 
Vermont's  246  com mu nines 

One  evaluator  observed  that,  al 
though  the  content  level  was  not  the 
same  for  regular  reading  discussion 
programs,  "this  is  the  first  tune  par- 
ticipants have  ever  visited  a  library, 

A  Owft  HJImms  illustnito*  fmm  Lmtn 
higalh  Wilder*  Little  House  in  me  Bw 

Woods 


read  a  real  book.  »i  discussed  ideas 
abuut  books  " 

The  "Connections"  project 
brought  new  people  to  libraries,  pro 
vided  the  adult  basic  education  tu- 
tors with  a  new.  literature-based  way 
of  stimulating  love  of  reading,  and 
brought  books,  ideas,  and  discus- 
sion into  households  where  they 
had  never  before  had  a  foothold 
Summing  up  the  results  of  the  ex 
penment,  project  director  Sally  An 
derson  noted.  "We  learned  some 
things  with  this  project  that  we 
hadn't  anticipated  Adult  basic  edu 
cation  tutors  did  not  know  how  to 
use  literature  in  the  teaching  of  read 
ing,  Itbranans  did  not  know  what 
books  to  give  adult  new  readers,  and 
adult  new  readers  are  both  verbal 
and  mot.vated  to  read  'real'  books  " 

Drawing  from  that  expenence. 
this  year  the  council  initiated 
"The  Family  Reading  Project."  which 
will  engage  parents  m  a  discussion 
of  the  best  examples  of  children's  lit- 
erature, with  the  goal  of  encouraging 
them  to  read  to  their  children  Stu- 
dents rn  the  adult  basic  education 
program  and  parents  throughout  the 
slate  will  be  invited  to  join  human- 
ities scholars  in  reading  and  discuss- 
ing literature  relating  lo  themes  of 
friendship,  history,  family,  andcour 
age  The  project  stems  from  a  belief 
that  no  amount  of  grant  programs 
for  ihe  pieschool  or  elementary 
classroom  can  make  up  for  (he  ab- 
sence of  parent  child  reading 
activities 

By  helping  engage  children  in  love 
of  reading,  the  programs  offer  a 
promise  of  bnnging  whole  families 
into  the  cirde  of  culture  and  liberal 
learning.  A  tutor  recounted  (his  sto- 
ry from  a  studfnt  who  loved  Ramon* 
and  Her  Father,  by  Beverly  Cleary: 

Vft  *°n*  evenin8  she  hadn'*  cooked 
*     dinner  until  'real  late'  because 
she  couldn't  put  (he  book 
down.  Her  kids  kept  asking. 
'Ma.  when  are  we  going  to 
eat'  and  she  told  Mum.  as 
soon  as  I  fmrsh  this  book'" " 
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PROFILE  OP  LINDA  WORTH 


LincU  North  lives  in  a  rural  sitting  in  North  Central  Vermont.    She  is 
twenty- six  yaara  old  and  the  Mother  of  four  children.    Linda  felt  isolated  not 
only  by  her  setting  but  by  the  fact  that  she  could  not  read.    When  her 
children  began  to  attend  school  she  began  to  see  clearly  that  she  could  not  be 
a  part  of  their  schooling.    For  Linda,  the  estivation  to  begin  to  learn  to 
read  caae  froa  her  concern  about  being  a  good  parent. 

Linda  began  to  learn  to  read  early  1990.    Her  tutor »  Julia  Landry  of 
Central  Vermont  Adult  Baaic  Education,  found  that  at  the  start  Linda  couldn't 
read  a  book  to  her  children  couldn't  read  a  third  grade  spelling  liat  to  her 
daughter.    She  alee  couldn't  read  enough  rosd  eigne  to  be  able  to  drive 
safely.    Julia  and  Linda  began  the  work  of  learning  to  read  vith  the  book 
Prog  and  Toad  grj  This  vas  one  of  a  group  of  books  on  "Friendship" 

which  vas  to  be  the  thews  of  e  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  sponsored 
"Connections"  program  at  the  local  library.    In  March,  Linda  joined  the 
"Connections"  diacusaione.    She  took  out  her  first  library  card. 

Shortly  after  Linda  began  to  participate  in  the  "Connections"  program,  a 
"Family  Reading  Project"  program  vas  scheduled  to  take  place  at  Eden  Central 
School.    The  theme  of  the  readings  for  that  group  vas  Native  American  Writing. 
Offered  a  chance  to  participate,  Linda  vas  nervous  at  first  because  some  of 
the  parents  in  the  group  vere  already  comfortable  readera.    Linda  vaa  also 
concerned  because  ahe  vould  also  be  in  a  group  vith  her  own  children's 
teachers  who  had  not,  until  then,  been  avare  of  Linda's  reading  level.  Linda's 
fears  vere  overcome  by  her  determination  to  contribute  to  her  children's 
lives,  and  she  joined  the  "Family  Reading"  program  group.    Today,  Linda  has 
read  17  books,  many  from  the  Council's  reading  series.  tas  bought  on 

payments,  a  bookshelf  to  hold  her  collection  of  books  at  .      «ds  regularly  to 
her  children. 

Learning  to  read  has  taken  Linda  out  of  her  community  and  into  her  state 
in  a  way  that  even  surprises  her.    She  attends  meetings  of  the  Student 
Advisory  Council  for  the  local  Adult  Basic  Education  region.    She  has  vritten 
stories  based  on  the  "Prog  and  Toad"  stories  by  Arnold  Lobel  that  began  her 
career  as  a  reader.    One  of  the  stories  has  been  published  in  the  "Green 
Kountsin  Eagle".    Linda  attended  the  July  3,  1990  meeting  co-sponsored  by  the 
Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
represent  the  point  of  viev  of  adult  new  readers.    After  that  meeting,  ahe 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Council's  Executive  Director.    The  letter  says; 


Dear  Victor  Swenson 

How  sre  you  doing  I  hope  fine    I  like  reading  to  ay  kids  a  lot 
and  they  like  to  hear  roe  read.    My  daughter  Tonya  trying  to  read. 
Nov  she  gets  more  courage  to  read.    I  think  everybody  should  take 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  program.    Nov  I  <aan  read  a  newspaper 

and  I  l:\ke  it  when  I  can  read.  Thank  to  Julie  Landry  for  helping 
me  to  learn  to  read. 

The  way  to  get  more  people  into  the  program  is,  if  they  are  going 
to  spend  so  much  time  studying  it  vould  help  if  they  got  paid. 
Also  if  a  student  vould  talk  on  the  radio. 


This  fall  Linda  read  Forrest  Carter's  The  Education  of  Little  Tree  with 
her  teacher  and  went  across  the  state  to  the  day-long  "Books  and  People*4 
Conference.    She  heard  a  lecture  on  the  book  and  participated  in  two 
discussion  groups  about  ideas  contained  in  the  book.    Linda  wrote  an 
evaluation  of  the  conference.    Also,  this  fall,  Linda  has  applied  for  a 
driver's  license  for  the  first  time.    She  is  allowing  her  daughter  to  join  the 
local  Girl  Scout  troop.    She  is  out  and  participating  and  comfortable  in  her 
community  in  ways  she  has  never  been  before  and  never  expected  to  be.  Linda 
has  said  that  learning  to  read  has  given  her  courage,  as  it  has  given  her 
daughter  courage  to  read.    Linda  is  now  not  only  an  advocate  for  herself  and 
her  children  but  also  for  other  adults  who  could  benefit  as  ahe  has,  from 
learning  to  read. 
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Not  Too  OM 
For  Reading 

GEor  HEWITT,  t  Vermont  pott 
endwrn^.ledaboeke^scue- 
i  too  recently,  sparking  t  lively  ex- 
change Oft  topics  such  as  theme, 
plot  conflict  snd  tht  use  of  collocjui- 
altsms  in  litiraturt.  Hit  lut:  vera 
wiiliima's  "A  Chair  for  My  Moth- 
er," an  Hlustrsted  children's  book. 
His  audience:  men  and  WOmCft, 
average  tgt  31,  In  tht  Family 
Reading  Project. 

These  were  new  readers,  new  to 
book  discussions,  and  they  ut  on 
hard,  str  sight -becked  chain  In  the 
public  library  of  Morrlstown,  Vt.,  a 
io«m  of  4.500  about  40  ml  lea  eait  of 
Burlington,  offering  their  own 
thoughts  on  these  literary  mbjecli 
Some  were  alio  newly  literate.  hiiv- 
ing  learned  to  read  m  the  stair's 
Adult  Basic  Education  program 

"h  i  mterettlng  how  people  can 
read  the  same  book  and  get  differ* 
ent  meanings  out  of  it."  observed 
Berenice  Carpenter,  a  mother  of 
four  from  nearby  Eden  Mills  "I 
had  never  really  thought  about  that 
before."  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who 
d  ropped  out  of  school  22  years  ago, 
was  attending  her  first  meeting  of 
the  Family  Readtng  Project. 

Edmund  McAuley  mends  an- 
other Reading  Project  program  In 
Barre  "The  ideas  tn  these  books 
are  preuy  complicated."  he  said, 
"and  sometimes  I  wonder  If  chil- 
dren really  understand  them  " 


Bj^BSSSBjj 


Bexgeikej  Cacptnter  with  sons  David,  left,  and  Watte r. 


In  IMF  a  a  roup  of  Vermonters 
concern^  about  adult  luerac  y  and 
the  humanities  came  up  with  an  in- 
novative notion:  that  new  readers 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  read 
and  talk  about  "serious  Issues,  and 
Ideas  that  matter,  from  real  litera- 
ture." as  Sally  Anderson,  director 
of  the  Vermont  Readtng  Project 
described  It.  The  Important  thing 
was  to  find  books  that  were  neither 
loo  Intimidating  nor  too  hard  to 
read  —  Ilka  children's  literature 

"The  themes  are  the  same  — 
courage,  Vove,  family,  work  —  as  in 
books  for  adults,"  Mr  Hewitt  seni 


"In  children's  books,  the  words  are 
simpler,  the  heroes  arc  younger " 

So  in  public  libraries  ihroughout 
the  state,  the  newly  literate  have 
been  gathering  to  discuss  immor- 
tality in  Natalie  Babbitt's  "Tuck 
Everlasting."  family  relationships 
in  Beverly  Geary's  "Ramona  and 
Her  Father"  and  serious  themes  in 
scores  of  other  titles.  About  115,000 
has  been  spent  over  four  years,  and 
more  than  1.000  people  in  20  com- 
munities have  participated, 
according  to  Ms  Anderson, 

The  results  have  been  dramatic. 
"Students  tell  us  all  the  time  'I 


never  know  people  talked  about 
books,' "  said  Ms,  Anderson.  Victor 
Sweraon,  director  of  the  Vermont 
Council  on  tht  Humanities,  talla  of 
one  man  who  moved  his  bowling 
trophies  to  OapieyhU  books. 
Htnry  Drennan,  the  Morrtstown  li- 
brarian, said  that  another  program 
participant,  a  "poor  woman  with 
multiple  probttma/1  returned  to 
tht  library  to  use  a  reference  book. 
"You  have  no  Idea  how  happy  I  am 
to  see  someone  who  has  never  used 
a  library  before  come  through  our 
doors,"  he  sakJ. 

The  program,  first  called  ■•Con- 
nections," Is  sponsored  by  the  Ver- 
mont Reading  Project,  the  Ver- 
mont Council  on  the  Humanities, 
the  Adult  Bask  Education  pro- 
gram and  stste  and  local  libraries. 
This  yesr  the  program  was  re- 
named the  Family  Reading 
P  reject  and  opened  to  experienced 
readers  as  well,  to  encourage  par* 
ents  to  read  to  their  children. 

Mr  Hewitt,  who  has  led  several 
of  the  discussions,  said  he  could  not 
tell  the  difference  between  old 
readers  and  new,  except  that  "per- 
haps the  new  readers  are  more  sx- 
cited,  less  Jaded." 

They  are  people  like  Derm  la 
Locke,  a  40- year-old  whose  physi- 
cal handicaps  prevented  him  from 
attending  school  ai  a  child  "I 
learned  to  wrlta  my  name,  that  was 
all."  Mr.  Locks  said.  Ha  learned  to 
read  through  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion, noting :  "I  love  to  come  to  the 
meetings  because  1  find  out  how 
other  people  are  thinking,  and  I  gel 


to  say  what  I  think." 

Mrs.  Carpenter,  a  native  of  ver- 
room,  qui  t  school  whan  tht  waa  to 
tht  eighth  grade,  "I  jutt  wanted  to 
got  out  of  there  and  been  my  awn" 
she  said.  She  worked  odd  Jobs, 
"taby*ttkng,  stuff  like  that,"  and 
married  at  23,  When  tht  first  of  her 
four  children  was  bora  the  began 
worrying  about  her  own  tack  of 
education,  "l  knew  my  kids  would 
start  asking  me  questions,  and  if  I 
didn't  do  something  about  It,  1 
wouldn't  be  able  to  answer  them," 
she  said.  She  Is  aiming  to  earn  a 
high  school  diploma. 

Mr.  Hewitt  aid  the  program  had 
humbled  the  teacher  as  much  as  It 
has  excited  the  students,  "1  used  to 
equate  Intelligence  with  literacy." 
he  said.  "Now  I  realise  what  an  ar- 
rogant and  stupid  assumption  that 
wss"  MarsatseCaJte 


FLASHCARDS 

GROWING  numbers  of  coUcge 
students  are  beiancsjag  school 
and  work.  Last  year  almost  half  the 
fulRlmo  cottage  students  between  1 
the  egea  of  14  and  14  were  em- 
ployed. Half  of  these  wetted  be- 
tween 19  and  2t  hours  a  week,  and 
It  percent  were  employed  full 
Urt^workir^atloejtfehoursa 
wectStrteen  yearn  ejo  only  17 
percent  of  the  fulUlme  students  In 
that  age  group  were  part  of  the 
labor  force, 
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Federal  Government  Finances 
Two  New  Literacy  R&D  Centers 

The  adult  literacy  field  has  been  blessed  with  not  one. 
but  two  new  research  and  development  centers1 

The  first  is  the  National  Center  on  Adult  Literacy,  which 
jpened  shop  in  October  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Services.  Funding  is 
expected  to  reach  $10.2  million  over  five  years 

The  second  Is  the  tentatively-titled  Institute  for  Literacy 
Research  and  Practice.  The  Institute  was  established  in 
1991  budget  appropriations  for  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
Beginning  July  1,  its  first-year  budget  will  be  just  under  $5 
million. 

The  Institute  is  the  brainchild  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, which  wanted  to  fend  off  the  proposals  for  an 
independent  institute  that  were  included  in  the  literacy 
bills  of  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  Representative  Gus 
Hawkins  (see  'Literacy  Legislation/  The  ladder,  March/ 
April  1990,  p.  1).  These  bills  did  not  clear  Congress  in  the 
fall  so  the  independent  institute  does  not  (yet!)  exist. 

Ironically,  both  entities  are  under  the  domain  of  the 
Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement  (OERI).  Both  entities  have  the  objec- 
tives of  providing  leadership,  expanding  the  R&D,  dis- 
seminating information,  and  the  like.  Both  will  hold  nat- 

onal  forums,  advisory  panels,  round  tables,  focus  groups, 
jnd  the  like. 

The  Institute  is  only  in  the  formative  stages  and  does 
not  even  have  a  director  yet.  However,    connnugd  on  page  io 


"For  ten  years,  I  was 
forced  to  receive  a 
'white'  education,  in 
addition  to  being 
separated  from  my 
mother,  father,  aunts 
and  uncles." 
See  page  2 

If  we  are  to  challenge 
the  myths  of  illiteracy, 
we  need  studies  of  the 
women  who  are 
labelled  illiterate'  or 
'silteht.'" 
See  page  3 

"Cultural  hierarchies 
are  intrinsic  to  written 
societies.  As  democrats, 
this  may  make  us 
uncomfortable,  but  as 
educators  we  know  it's 
true." 
See  page  6 
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Prison  Programs 
An  Academic  Debate 
What  If? 
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Vermont  Humanities  Council  Program  Connects- , 


By  Esther  Mackintosh 
Editor's  Note:  The  following  article 
is  based  on  remarks  made  at  the 
Smithsonian  seminar  on  literacy  (set 
previous  article). 

There  Is  a  m  ultltude  of  reasons 
that  adults  make  a  decision  to 
Improve  their  leading  and  writing 
skills.  Ed  McCauley  had  a  few  of  his 
own.  The  factory  where  he  had 
been  a  reliable  and  capable  worker 
for  much  of  his  life  dosed  down, 
and  he  was  faced  with  having  to 
find  a  new  job.  This  Is  terrifying 
enough  for  anyone,  but  In  Ed's  case 
It  was  complicated  by  the  equally 
terrifying  prospect  of  having  to 
read  fob  ads  and  fill  out  forms 
Simultaneously, 'Ed  was  coming  to 
some  other  realizations.-  He  had 
always  been  frustrated  about  not 
having  beefVable  to  read  to  his 
children,  but  now  he  was  looking 
towards  having  grandchildren,  and 
he  didn't  want  to  miss  out  again. 

Ed  sought  out  a  good  tutor, 
began  to  work  hard  at  learning  to 
read,  and  started  making  some 
changes  tn  his  life:  Over  time,  his 
readir^sWUffmikoVed  '  " 
sigrtffldwtfv.  «e  was  able  to  find  a 
new'and  better  Job,  he  regained  his 
conifcehce/he  found  new 
confidence,  and  he  eventually 
discovered  something  unexpected 
—  the  pleasure  of  talking  with 
others  about  things  he  had  read, 
comparing  ideas,  and  being  part  of 
a  reading  community. 

This  discovery  came  to  him 
through  a  program  called 
"Connections,"  sponsored  by  the 
Vermont  Coundl  on  the 
Humanities.  Ed's  experience  sheds 
light  on  the  role  that  state 
humanities  councils  (one  in  each 
state)  have  begun  to  play  in 
promoting  literacy. 

Begun  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in 
the  early  1970s,  the  state  councils 


fund  programs  in  the  humanities 
for  the  general  public  throughout 
the  country.  Through  these 
programs,  most  of  which  are  free  to 
the  public,  people  attend  exhibits 
on  the  history  of  Blacks  In 
Arkansas,  read  and  discuss  books  by 
Southern  writers  In  Mississippi, 
participate  in  weekend  seminars  on 
the  battle  for  wa'er  rights  in 


The  humanities  are  a 

way  of  making 
connections.  They  are 

a^way  for  people  to 
understand  stories  — 
thelrvwn  and  those 
of  others  —  and  to 
make  connectiuhs 
between  their  own 
stories  and  those  of 
peopte-both  like  and 
unlike  themselves. 


Nevada  or  environmental  issues  In 
Massachusetts,  or  sit  under  a  tent  In 
Nebraska  listening  to  "Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton"  talk  about  women's 
suffrage. 

In  the  20  years  of  their  existence, 
the  state  councils  have  worked 
increasingly  to  Identify  those 
audiences  within  their  state  who 
have  been  (eft  out  of  the  common 
conversation,  and  to  find  those 
issues  that  people  ought  to  be 
talking  about  and  haven't  been. 
One  of  the  issues  that  several 
councils  began  to  look  at  was 
literacy.  Recognizing  that  they 
couldn't  —  and  shouldn't  —  try  to 
turn  themselves  into  community- 
based  Instructional  programs,  these 
councils  spent  considerable  time 


discussing  |ust  what  kind  of  role 
they  could  play.  Some  held 
statewide  literacy  conferences,  to 
which  they  invited  literacy  workers 
and  students,  state  education 
officials,  college  and  university 
teachers,  and  others  to  compare 
experiences  and  thoughts.  Out  of 
these  discussions,  ideas  began  to 
emerge  (see  "Humanities  Councils 
Sponsor  Literacy  Projects,"  The 
ktf<to,  July/August  1989,  p.  6). 

One  barrier  that  councils  had  to 
face  was  the  very  word 
"humanities,"  which  conjures  up 
associations  of  advanced  degrees, 
academic  and  sometimes 
incomprehensible  language,  and 
elitism  —  not  an  easy  barrier  to  get 
over  in  discussions  of  how  to 
promote  literacy.  But  councils  have 
long  known  that  humanities  are  far 
more  than  just  the  study  of  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy:  the 
humanities  are  a  way  of  making 
connections.  They  are  a  way  for 
people  to  understand  stories  — 
their  own  and  those  of  others  — 
and  to  make  connections  between 
their  own  stories  and  those  of 
people  both  like  and  unlike 
themselves. 

A  number  of  councils  took  off 
with  this  idea  One  of  them  was  the 
Vermont  Council  on  the 
Humanities,  which  had  a  long 
history  of  highly  successful  reading 
and  discussion  groups.  But  the 
more  successful  these  groups 
became,  the  more  the  council 
thought  about  those  who  were 
being  left  out  —  the  S8.000  people 
In  Vermont  who  were  estimated  to 
have  limited  reading  skills.  The 
question  the  Vermont  council 
asked  itself  was,  how  can  we  extend 
these  groups  to  include  these 
potential  readers?  The  answer  they 
came  up  with  was  "Connections." 
begun  in  1986  in  six  communities 
The  structure  was  simple.  A  scries 
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<iNfcw<Readers  with  the  Pleasure  of  Sharing  Ideas 


of  high-quality  children's  books 
were  selected  which  focused  on 
baslcthemes  such  as  home,  family, 
friendship,  and  history.  Teams  of 
tutors  and  adult  learners  read  the 
books  and  then  Joined  other  tutors 
and  learners  at  a  local  library.  A 
scholar  from  a  nearby  college 
guided  the  discussion.  Of  particular 
importance  was  the  librarian  who 
hosted  the  event  and  also  entered 
into  the  discussion.  This 
Involvement  of  the  librarian  helped 
to  make  the  library  a  familiar  and 
welcoming  place  for  the  students, 
many  of  whom  have  become 
regular  library  users. 

The  key  to  the  program,  which 
was  dear  in  listening  to  Ed 
McOuley  talk  about  it  at  a  literacy 
conference  in  Pittsburgh,  was  in  the 
exchange  it  made  possible.  When 
Ed's  tutor*,  Mary  Leahy  of  the  Bane 
LeauUn^penter,  urged  him  to  torn 
thVrea&ng'and  discussion  group, 
he  was  initially  reluctant.  At  the 
time,  he  had  not  entirely  reconciled 
lurnsclf  to  having  people  know  thai 
he  had  a  reading  problem,  and  he 
didn't  think  he  would  have 
anything  to  say  in  a  discussion.  In 
fact,  this  was  a  great  hurdle  for 
many  of  the  learners  who  joined 
the  program.  But  the  first  session 
wlih  "Connections"  changed  all 
that,  and  Ed  became  an  active  and 
enthusiastic  participant.  Now  he's 
taken  an  active  leadership  role  in  a 
newly  formed  adult  student 
advisory  board  in  Vermont.  This  is 
chaiacteristlc  of  other  adults  in 
other  state  council* sponsored 
discussion  programs  as  they 
discover  the  satisfaction  of  breaking 
out  of  isolation,  expressing 
themselves  In  a  group,  exploring 
mri  exchanging  ideas,  and 
comparing  stories. 

The  use  of  children's  books 
deserves  some  comment  Initially, 
they  were  selected  because  it  was 
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felt  that  there  was  a  better  choice  of 
broadly  available,  easy-to-read 
books  with  complex  themes  written 
for  children  than  foi  adults,  and 
also  because  many  of  the 
participants  would  be  parents 
However,  since  1986  there  has  been 
a  renaissance  in  the  publication  of 
adult  "new  reader"  books,  and 
Vermont  itself  has  developed  very 


The  "Connections" 
program  in  Vermont 
continues  to  grow 
and  generate  other 
activities.  In  the 
second  year  of  the 
program,  there  were 
discussion  groups  in 
14  towns;  in  the  third 
year  the  number 
grew  to  25. 


successful  book  projects  involving 
new  writers  —  Opening  Doors 
Books  and  Homegrown  Rooks,  to 
name  two.  Some  participants  have 
therefore  felt  that  the  Humanities 
program  should  support  this  trend 
by  selecting  adult  books  So  far, 
the  locus  on  children's  books 
remains  unchanged. 

The  "Connections"  program  in 
Vermont  continues  to  grow  and 
generate  other  activities.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  program,  there 
were  discussion  group*  K  14  towns, 
in  the  third  year  the  number  grew 
to  2S  In  October  1989  the 
Vermont  Council  sponsored  the 
first  ever  statewide  conference  of 
Adult  Basic  Education  tutors  and 
learners  There  was  i  text  lor  the 


conference,  The  Great  Gill  Hopkins 
by  (Catherine  Paterson;  the  author 
was  the  keynote  speaker  Several 
student  advisory  boards  grew  out  of 
this  conference  and  helped  plan 
the  next  one 

The  second  annual  conference 
took  place  November  3,  with  400 
participants  This  time  The 
Education  ofLttle  Tree  was  the  text, 
and  discussion  sessions  were 
centered  around  themes  developed 
by  the  students:  the  environment; 
the  Native  American  attitude 
toward  the  environment,  racial 
prejudice,  attitudes  about  aging, 
and  education  Participants  selected 
discussion  groups  they  wished  to 
attend  based  on  the  themes  to  be 
discussed  This  conference,  like  ihr 
first,  was  designed  not  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  illiteracy  but  to 
discuss  books  and  stories  In  fad. 
the  title  of  (he  conference  was  "A 
Celebration  of  Books  and  People  " 
For  people  like  Ed  McCauley  and 
for  other  adults  who  have  begun  to 
share  their  thoughts  about  what 
they  read,  such  celebrations  arc 
themselves  a  reason  to  celebrate 
Esther  Mackintosh  n  a  vice  president 
of  the  Federation  of  State  Humanities 
Councils,  and  ls  a  teacher  at  PlAN 
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Heard  Any 
Try  "Radio 

The  joy  of  booki  will  t» 
again  transmitted  Co  Central 
Vermont  ears  in  1991  by  ■Ra- 
dio folding"  an  exciting  mw 
series  funded  by  the  Vtrmorit 
Council  on  tht  Humanities. 

Starting  on  February  3rd 
and  airing  for  thirteen  consecu- 
tive Sundays,  WDEV  AM  ster- 
eo 550  will  broadcast  a  series  of 
half-hour  shows,  developed  by 
Central  Vermont  Adult  Basic 
Educatn*.  showcasing  litera- 
ture tuitabli  for  taily  audi- 
ences.  Each  program  wtt  air 
twiur,  first  from  11:30  in  the 
morning  until  noon  and  again 
from  7  to  7:30  in  the  evening. 

When  "Radio  Reading"  pre- 
viewed aa  a  pilot  striae  in  1990, 
■ec  or  ding  to  WDEV  Central 
Manager  Eric  Michaele  it  gen- 
erated  more  positive  listener 
feedback  "than  virtually  any 
other  programming  on  the  ra- 
dio etation."  Thie  years  series 
promisee  to  be  even  mora  ap. 
pealing,  with  the  inclusion  of 
two  Vermont  authors  reading 
from  their  own  works.  Kathe- 
nne  Pa  tenon  of  Barrt,  twice 
winner  of  the  prestigioue  New- 
bcry  Medal  for  the  year's  most 
distinguished  contribution  to 
children'e  literature  in  Ameri- 
ca, will  open  the  series,  reading 
from  her  book  Com*  &  wf  Jim, 
my  Ja,  And  Michael  Caduto  of 
Springfield  will  read  from 
Keepers  of  tha  Earfr  .  cdltc- 
tjon  of  Native  American  leg- 
ends  which  he  co-authored 
with  Joseph  Bruchac. 

In  response  to  listener  sug- 
gestion during  the  pilot,  "Ra- 
dio Reading'  in  1991  will  in- 
clude a  mystery  by  Edgsr  Allen 
Poe,  pieces  describing  tifa  in 
■«rly  Vtrmont  in  celebration  of 
the  Bicentennial,  poetry  by 
Vermont  poets,  a  legend  from 
the  daye  of  King  Arthur,  and 
several  selections  chosen  ape 
cifically  for  enjoyment  by  email 
children. 

The  series  is  produced  and 
hosted  by  Nedene  Martin  of 
East  Calais,  and  the  presenta- 
tion ie  designed  ao  that  families 
or  groups  of  friends  can  enjoy 


Good  Books  Lately? 
Reading!" 


gathering  together  to  listen-  As 
host,  Me.  Martin  invites  listen- 
ers to  spend  some  time  after 
the  broadcasts  talking  about 
what  they  heard.  Local  librar- 
ies and  echoolri  are  being  en 
couraged  to  actively  partici- 
pate, and  will  receive  flyers 
listing  each  progrem  and  pos- 
ing questions  to  help  generate 
discussion. 

The  radio  senes  ploys  a 
substantial  role  in  the  Vermont 
Council  on  the  Humanities' 
goal   of  achieving  universal 


adult  literacy  in  our  etste  by 
the  year  2000.  "By  using  the 
airwaves  we  can  bring  'the  lit- 
erary experience'  to  the  lergest 
possible  eudience,"  said  VCH 
Executive  Director  Victor 
S  wen  son  In  fact,  Swsnson  not 
ed,  if  money  to  support  literacy 
outreach  continues  to  flow  into 
the  Council,  the  1991  "Ridio 
Reading"  senes  will  be  extend 
ed  by  an  additional  13  weeks 
and  will  expand  to  a  second 
broadcast  outlet,  WNMV  910 
AM  >n  White  River  Junction 
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Children's  Books  Are  Unlocking  Minds  Of  Adults 


Family  Reading  Program  Opens 
Cultural  Poors  To  Vemionlers 
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>1u  umn  •>«  im  i*p i  TMi 

■  I  lM  laKtr  IMVM  tM4<r*U 
■>H  MH  Uli in  Vm  IMlH 

Inl  M  lVI|VM<  (>«M  tM 


Mill  «||  (M  (MrUaft  tM 
Ml*kial«1IWi 
_     __  MKIkui 
MIMMlir  Gtrwn 
M«'IM  I  «>»<r  MM 
IM  I/UK  W  tIM  M  MM 

Ni»«M  kM*  Kti  rMM«    MM  I 
f  rl  wMm  IMMi  Mi  tb  M 
^■IM»  i  ithhim    I  ■••«' 
Imi  NUMIVM  MX 

•IMKIVII  Mid  in*  M«kit 
rXWIfHUHIOM  IMIM4 
ttxalf  AM  IM  MM* 
(KIM  tM  MM  «r«MM  I  MTtMr 

M»f  pMMr  HWI  WIK  IHW 

■  I  »M  (M4  Ml»  IM<»  Mf  t 


'One  man  moved  his  bowling  trophies  so 
he  coitfct  more  prominently  display  his  new 
book*  All  kinds  ot  things  were  happening 
thai  we  ditln  7  ha  w  the  vision  lo  anticipate  ' 

Mirhaftitouman  rmuiivpOircflor  MateCoun 
nl  un  Hunv.nurs   

uIT'^OMl  '  *— 1 1  I'  •  l>        IMM>»Hflf  (IMWIM 

mhii  0*  b«e  Iiuhihi       -»ia»  n»  MHi  w  m  ii«m  m  >m 

H  .1  »IB  ll '•»<  •»*  VniMKMWlMIMN 

■  Ih'KMH  Ki||llK#l«lllll 


l«i  Th«i  liMfM 


»V»4  IV  K  MM  MMW 

r*i  i  «•!•*  i  wit  mmi  m« 

•*•!  UW  HUI  MflIMn  M4 
vmiiM  ••*■■*»  rn  I  MMf  1 

M*i  Mk  m*tUf 

Mi  »H»  MM  M*  MM 
tkn  a^l  Mn  W*  IMI  Mil 
M  UMt  M  M|M«M1  «M1  IM 
•*(■»«  "II  M«»>U  M  Mt  •<> 
MhHI 

Ii  KM  ■>««  NM  ■>»  ttCW 

l«M  H**Hl  in  Mi  Man  u 
>iM  MM  KvMMHtUkrW 
num  *wavf  rM  U»  tab  1IM1 
laXMUvm  TMrfMMkuti 
««*>wua>|  IM  IIMI 
(W  MM  Mi  ««<fMM<  » 
kinu  M  HK  flUvf  MWa* 
»J»|'I  •••»«!  Ml"  MfBI  M  III 


I  >n«lM'  »*.iH<*j  <«'• 


Oar  bim  naiM  Mi  M«  f  | 


tia*MM« 

*fl  laaWUMtl  M'l 
IMi  a*  MM  I  Ml  IM  i: 
M>  M< 


a^orl  (|.i  M»l'  kM  *iu 
■MILM  llJWItJ'.l  >*• 

rtaVlll  MM  IMMM  p««  Mi 
■IpananrM  HmVi  rtHh|ii. 
W  aaraiiHM|  Math  UnvfHv 

I  criMMW  M  KM  M  HU41«  ' 

rkVlrM(MllllW 
HMMMIM  FlIKiII 
•fMrliiaw  ttl  tMtiia^ni  tnlrl 
1**1  UV  »*J  I  (UK  l*V*  IM 


i|         IT  Jll|  <  |tfl  I«M| 


tM  «r|*M   I II  MiH!  IX  N« 

•>miiiriN|  ii'i>r*<v  ilia  i«ri 
14>  «M*  pMitin     intra  ^ 

a  in  t|*«-  IMIMjl  i  M*|f  |*4 
KIMJ  llMWIti  MM  tm*  IN 

n  |  Mn  ilii»4  M  »iiri  H>V** 
MUMUlH  MMi  tM-l'  miMl  IV 
Mir*  iipiab  r 

It  III*  I  M  VftAllflt  Mt{«  I* 

•«M|wu  Ii  rinlt  "«MM| 


One  mother,  engrossed  in  "Ramona  ami 
Her  Father, "  A«r  hungry  family  she  d 
be  happy  to  li\  then  dinner  as  soon  as 
ihe  finished  her  bonk  'I  couldn  7  feed  those 
kids  'til  7 thai  ntghl.  she  said 


rH<wrl  i 


l-TfeMU  kM  u  rartdxn  wa 

iimn  «*  mj  m  mm  i'imbi 
MM  MfMinti  vtrr  iww 
rudiM  %**  EtHCIlM* 
MMMl  M«  M*  aulmif  HM  u 
NrUM)  •  IM  MrvUMAt'  »•»!• 

*  MrrtiMj  tM  <m  r**t> 

HMMM  Ml  MaAJ  '»"■"«*«- 1 

IMVrM  •iiran.iPcK1  '»*»•« 
inann-MMUMnim  W 
■Ml  ilf  bm  Maw  i  i  «uii  UM' 

Mt  «4<l  Ml  WrlWIiH  rull*f'. 

M  ******* t  Itht    M  ifC 
l«M<aj  Mmrlai  Cmot'dm 


'  iwaai' 
i  lraMM|  lr>ff«MJ  It 
IM  MX*  >it»  t  TfllM  tlllfl  ttr  f 
•  KA  I  Mt4|  M  |M|i  (AM' 

•'Ittfl.-rvu  ifC  luiwt  rilli 


t  met*  iMlriM  m  am 
ia  f  mm  II  iM  >MI  MM>0« 
Mi  II       f»*|  U  M  a>i» 

I  ti»arM|  Mr  M«  H4+  UV*i 
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Literature 
Matters 

Unusual  Conference 
For  Unusual  Readers 

B>  NICHOLAS  BOKE 
Valley  Newt  Cormpoiideat 

When  well-meaning  Americans  try  to  cog vi net 
other  well-meaning  American  that  they 
ought  to  do  somethini,  they  usually  *ttri  by 
explaining  how  this  Of  that  action  will  improve  the 
socioeconomic  statu  of  this  or  that  group  If 
there's  a  study  to  prove  that  by  doing  the  (lung  in 
question  so-and-so  wilt  be 
guaranteed  so  much  more 
annual  income,  al!  the  bet 
ler 

But  there  is  a  school  of 
thought  quietly  lurking  out 
there  that  insists  ~  alt  hype  to  ihe  contrary  -  thai 
the  reason  lo  read  good  literature  is  simply 
because  good  literature  exists 

A  conference  I  attended  al  the  Cortina  Inn  in 
Kifhncton  last  week  proved  that  this  premise  is  a 
valid  one  -  valid  not  ont>  for  some  esoteric  elite, 
wandering  its  wa\  through  the  latesl  Garcia 
Marque*  novel,  bul  for  everybody  -  and  I  do 
mean  everybody 

The  conference  Books  and  People  A  Celebra 
lion  "  was  put  on  by  Vermont  s  Aduli  Bjmc 
Education  tutors,  uorking  in  conjunction  *uh  ABE 
students  and  the  Vermont  Reading  Project,  and 
funded  by  IBM  and  the  Vermont  Council  on  the 
Humanities  Ii  featured  Barre  author  Kaihenne 
Paterson  talking  about  her  W*  work  Tm  Great 
Gillie  Hopfci/ii.  followed  by  a  series  of  binall 
discussion  in  which  the  conferees  talked  about  the 
book,  the  writing  process  and  literature  in  general 
What,  you  may  ask.  is  so  unique  about  a  well 
known  author  attracting  a  sizable  crowd  to  an  inn 
on  the  slopes  of  Killington  m  the  height  of  the 
lotiaee  season*1 

The  gathering  was  remarkable  in  that  the  vast 
majority  -  at  least  230  of  the  2tt  who  attended  - 
were  not  your  run-of-the-mill  conference  goers,  or 
your  run-o/thc  mill  readers  A  substantial  number 
were  brand  nc*  adult  readers,  working  closely 
with  \dutt  Basic  Education  tutors  as  the>  slrug 
sled  to  break  free  from  the  confines  of  illiteracy 
There  were  Jl>o  those  who  had  recently  managed 
10  earn  a  high  school  diploma  ihrnugh  the  <>£D 
program  And  (here  were  i.<nimumlv  college 
•ludents  in  their  J*  and  vk  gently  re  emenng  the 
«nrld  of  learning  and  ssstematic  thinking  and  m 
nun>  eases  *e*mg  ihemselves  for  the  fin-t  lime 
j*  capable  uf  mastering  the  demands  or  the 
dvJilemic  \*i>fld 

Thev  came  lo  the  conference  nervous  bul 
excited 

I  *as  up  i»  fise  this  morning  one  *uman  m 
her  mid  30s  remarked  as  we  wjited  for  Paterson 
lo  hfs».n    I  rnuM  h  irill\  *l"**n  I.ul  mtfhl 


eaciteu 

•  |  was  up  at  five  this  momma}.""  one  woman  in 
her  mid  30s  remarked  as  we  waited  (or  Paterson 
to  begin  Mcwild  hardly  slwpUst  n^hi 

-Hah'"  countered  another.   I  ha\rn  l  slepi  Inr 

thrA*dKjlher»ne  Paterson  began  her  remarks  it 
became  clear  thai  She  was  a  perfect  choice  for  this 
ground  breaking  Conference  She  spoke  lovingK  nf 
the  characters  in  her  book,  uf  words  and  images 
01  her  life  .     ,  . 

She  told  how  the  idea  for  the  book  had  evolved 
over  the  sears  She  read  from  the  bin*  She  spoke 
of  working  with  editors  and  film  makers  She 
made  the  story  -  which  deals  with  the  transfer 
mation  of  an  anger-consumed  foster  child  into  a 
human  being  capable  of  loving  -  come  alive  And 
as  it  did.  the  writing  ind  thinking  processes  thai 
created  it  came  alive,  loo.  TV  audience  seemed 
spellbound 

After  Patterson's  talk  ended,  we  filed  out  to 
find  our  discussion  groups  I  walked  akxig ,*tih 
John,  an  auto  mechanic  in  hu  «0i  who  began 
working  with  the  ABE  program  several  years  ago 

'■Whew.'"  he  Mid.  "I  haven't  sat  that  long.  I 
don  t  think,  ever  in  my  life  " 

Wanly  I  asked.  "Did  you  like  it 

-Loved  every  minute  of  it.  he  beamed,  "every 
minute  She  was  terrific  " 

There  mav  have  been  some  who  attended  the 
conference  *ho  didn't  enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  but 
i  couldn't  find  them 

What  I  did  find  was  a  mid  J*  incest  victim  who 
was  taking  notes  so  that  she  could  pul  he' 
experiences  mlo  print,  two  budding  poets  wt. 
critiqued  each  others  *ork  cmislruchvely  in  an 
afternoon  session,  ano  a  young  *oman  who  wanted 
to  develop  her  writing  skills  so  that  she  could  tr^ai 
Hie  issue  of  social  labeling  -  something  she  had 
U  tnmc  sensitized  to  through  her  experience  in  the 
menu!  health  community  ~  in  a  fictional  manner 
And  I  found  a  voung  paraplegic  who  had  only 
reccntlv  learned  thai  fiction  was  a  vehicle  b> 
which  he  could  belter  understand  his  own  relation 
ships  with  the  world  t         „  m 

The  organizers  took  a  major  risk  in  pulling 
together  such  a  conference  for  new  readers  -  and 
an  even  greater  risk  in  billing  it  simply  as  a 
celebration  of  books  and  people.  w,ih  no  message 
implied  except  that  literature  matters 

Wanting  the  "Celebration  '  to  be  a  beginning, 
not  an  end  in  itself  they  provided  each  participant 
with  the  nine  volume  collection  of  Laura  Ingalls 
Wildcr  s  Liii/e  Home  books,  donated  by  Harper 
and  Row  and  the  Ingalls  family 

■Books  and  People.  A  Celebration  '  was  unique 
Nothing  along  these  lines  has  been  tried  anywhere 
else  lit  the  nation  That  it  worked  at  all  is 
remarkable  that  it  worked  so  well  is  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  literature  does,  indeed,  matter  ~  and 
to  a  much  wider  range  of  people  than  some  might 
think 
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Give  the  Gift  of  Reading 


The  Family  Reading  Project 
of  the 

Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities 
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_|_  I  Give  the  Gift  of  Reading 

!!  ^  .  •  h.iu  .in  ml. mi  m  u  nklki  m  .11 0  expelling  .1  now 
'un\  m  in  .iK*  piuhjhK  1 1  linking  .ihiaii  lols  nl  dilleirni 
ihii'u*      \\1u'ilu-i  \i»ni  h.ih\  will  wi  learn  m  sleep 
I'  m  -u^m  jlu-  nivjln      Vt1u*n  in  loilc'  iram  l!n\\  to 

keep  him  s,iU  .i^  lu-  Ixtfin*  if  lApltm,'  ihe  house 

V  -u  nu\  ih>i  he  thinking  yei  about  starting  your  bahy 
>  in  hunks  Yci  iii  >  tnatier  how  vnung  your  child  is.  ii'.s  not 
iii.n-.iiK  in  begin  singinji  iHiisfrv1  rhymes  and  talking  to 
inn)  .\nj  .ts  soon  as  \  mr  bjhy  can  sit  up.  you  tan  begin 
mkmi:  u  hnghi  pinnies  .mil  reading  wilh  him 

Ni.u'  h,th\  in  U  mi  mm*  iVw  limits  c\  v(\  d.i\  Mr 
lis  .  .\,  ■  s      s -I  s  Ik  U  imis  lu i\s  (•  1 1  urn  uui  Ht  mis  up 
■  .1:.   I  li  m.tn.im  s  1.  -  in  -lil  his ,  )\\n  Kiltie  Mien  \mui  !).ih\ 
sn *  1 1 1  1  l.i  1 1.1  ,t<\:  mi,i  111.1  m.i    11  .1 1 11  li  »M  sounds  like  real 

ilhini; 

Wnh  \Mjit  hvip  \uui  kih\  1  tin  learn  .ihout  luniks  anil  CjJ 
mi  mi  *  101 1  Vim  1  .in  l.mgh  logcihcr  nv*»r  This  link'  pig  _q 
v\mi  ii<  m.ukci   You'll  hoih  feci  prom'  when  your  hahy 

-hm*  1. 1 .1  puiuir  nl  .1 1  iiw  m  .1  hook  or  nuga7inr  and 
pipes  up  Muiki1 


mi  jlu  (i  * 
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It  can  l>e  a  welcome  break  in  a  busy  day  when  your 
toddler  or  pre  schooler  brings  you  a  book  and  begs.  Read 
to  me'"  'ITiis  kind  of  sharing  often  brings  grown  up  and 
child  closer  together.  It  also  shows  the  child  that  books  can 
be  run  Then  she  wll'.  look  forward  to  learning  to  read  later 
on 

Hie  years  from  one  to  five  are  the  time  to  begin 
preparing  your  child  for  reading  That  doesn't  mean  you 
should  try  to  teach  her  to  read  Not  at  all  Studies  show 
that  just  listening  to  stories  and  looking  at  books  for  a  few 
minutes  every  day  are  the  child's  best  preparation  for 
learning  to  read 

If  every  child  had  a  few  lxx>ks  and  someone  who 
would  take  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  look  at  them  with 
her.  many  more  children  would  become  good  readers  and 
do  well  in  school  And  those  few  minutes  the  adult  and 
child  take  from  work  or  play  or  television  watching  to  share 
a  story  can  be  the  happiest  time  of  the  day. 


PHOTO  MICHAFi  KX-H^ 


L  1      Tips  for  Success  .  .  . 

Nearly  all  c  hildren  love  u>  be  read  10  Don't  worn  if 
vou  think  you're  not  a  good  reader  yourself  Books  lor  little 
children  aren't  difficult  Ik-sides,  even  if  you  just  talk  about 


the  pictures,  it's  good  for  your  child.  If  you  enjoy  the 
books,  your  children  will,  too.  And  they'll  appreciate  the 
chance  to  have  you  to  themselves  for  a  few  minutes.  Here 
are  some  suggestions  to  get  you  started. 

Choose  a  quiet  spot,  if  possible.  Too  much  noise 
and  activity  will  distract  the  child.  Turn  off  the  TV  and  radio. 


If  Your  Child  to  Under  Two . . . 

★Take  her  on  your  Up  and  open  the  book  to  a  pretty 

picture.  Don't  be  upset  when  your  baby  grabs  the  book 
and  begins  to  chew  on  it.  That's  normal.  At  this  age  a 
child  teams  about  the  world  through  touch  and  taste 
Besides,  bringing  an  object  to  the  mouth  is  one  of  the 
baby's  new  skills.  It's  O.K.  to  pick  up  and  put  a  bottle  or  a 
cookie  in  the  mouth  —  why  not  a  book?  But  of  course 
you  don't  want  the  baby  to  eat  the  book  up  the  first  time 
he  sees  it  Try  gentry  taking  it  out  of  the  baoy's  fist  and 
putting  a  small  toy  —  a  teething  ring  or  a  clothespin,  for 
instance  —  in  each  hand.  Often  the  baby  will  chew  on 
one  of  those  while  you  hold  the  book  out  in  front  of  him 
Or  you  can  simply  hold  the  book  just  beyond  the  baby's 
reach  You  might  want  to  have  some  sturdy,  Inexpensive 
books  the  baby  can  look  at  by  himself  and  keep  other 
special  books  for  sharing  together 

♦Turn  the  pages  slowly,  saying  the  names  of  t  few 
of  the  objects  pictured  —  the  ones  your  baby  is  most 
familiar  with  Or  just  talk  about  the  pictures.  Hearing  you 
say  words  will  help  the  baby  learn  to  speak  and  to 
understand  the  world. 

★  Look  for  board  books  and  cloth  books  for  babies. 

Hooks  of  familiar  objects  are  favorites  at  this  age  When 
you  show  the  pictures  to  your  baby  or  toddler,  the  child 
will  pei  laps  point  to  something  on  the  page  and  ask  you 
to  nam  ■  the  object  "whazzat'  whazzat5"  some  children 
say  Others  just  point  or  ask,  "Uh7"  Sometimes,  when  you 
tell  them  the  word,  they  will  try  to  say  it,  too  Dont  be 
afraid  to  praise  the  child  for  trying  a  new  word, 
even  If  h  Isn't  pronounced  perfectly.  Soon  you  can 
set1  the  child's  delight  as  he  learns  new  words  and 
concepts  every  day 


♦Keep  the  book-sharing  sessions  short-  At  this  age. 
most  babies  can't  sit  still  and  pay  attention  to  one  thing 
for  very  long  Probably  five  minutes  will  be  long  enough 
to  spend  looking  at  the  !>ook  at  first  Uter.  he  may  say. 
'■Again''"  when  you  close  tt  Then  you  can  read  for  a  httlc 
while  longer 

>  ♦Try  reciting  Mother  Goose  rhymes  to  the  child 
often  throughout  the  day.  You  don't  need  to  sit  down 
with  the  book  each  time  Babies  love  the  rollicking 
rhythm  and  rhyme  of  these  verses,  even  when  the 
meaning  of  them  isn't  clear  In  fact,  their  nonsense  |iN 
suns  a  little  child's  sense  of  humor  Try  "Hey.  diddle 
diddle"'  when  you  have  to  diaper  a  squirmy  I  why  or 
Hickory.  Jickory.  dock  to  keen  a restless  ihild  happ\ 
while  \ou  re  standing  in  a  check  out  line 


For  Toddlers  And  Pre-schoolers  .  .  . 

♦Try  having  a  regular  story  time  —  niayhe  before 
bedtime  'this  can  l>e  a  favorite  peaceful  few  minutes  fur 
the  whole  family 

♦Keep  your  reading  session  about  fifteen  minutes 

long.  Gradually,  you'll  make  story  time  longer  .is  vour 
child  asks  for  just  one  more'" 

♦Choose  nursery  tales  and  realistic  stories  .ilxuit 
family  life  for  pre  schoolers 

♦Let  your  child  choose  a  book  sometimes.  She  is 

likely  to  develop  favorites  anil  may  want  to  hear  the  same 
story  over  and  over  agar. 

♦Make  your  reading  lively  b\  <.  hanging  \  <  >ur  vt  m.  e  i'i  ir 

diHcreni  puts  A  deep  grull  vouc  lor  Papa  Pc.u  ,1 
medium  voice  for  Mama  hear  and  a  high  m  pu  akv  \om- 
loi  Bahy  Hear  will  delight  vour  1  hild  win  n  \wu  re  reading 
Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears. 

♦Invite  your  listeners  to  join  In  h\  guessing  whai  «■ 
1  going  to  happen  on  the  next  page  <>r  repealing  words  and 

,J  v3  sentences  with  v< hi 


♦Talk  about  the  book  with  your  children,  even  if 
they're  still  very  young.  You  can  help  your,  youngsters 
make  connections  between  something  in  me  story  and 
something  they  are  familiar  with  in  real  life.  They'll 
probably  come  up  with  some  surprising  comments' 

♦Don't  worry  If  your  child  doesn't  sh  still  while  you 
read,  A  child  who  wanders  around  or  plays  w-ith  a  quiet 
toy  as  you  read  may  be  hearing  every  word 

♦Ask  others  in  the  household  to  read  aloud. 

Grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles,  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  can  ail  share  books  with  a  pre  schooler  Hirst  and 
seunui  graders  111st  learning  to  read  will  take  great  pride 
in  demonstrating  iheir  new  skill  10  the  toddlers  in  the 
tannic 

♦listen  to  your  children  when  they're  looking  at  lxx>ks 
by  theinsckes  You  may  be  surprised  at  how  ninth  of  the 
sior\  thee  tan  already  tell,  ju.si  from  hearing  you  read  11 
aloud  and  Irom  looking  at  the  pictures  They  may  nm  he 
rralh  reading  ihe  words  vet.  bill  they're  on  the  wav* 

Q  r: 


For  School  Age  Children  . .  . 

♦Don't  *op  reading  when  your  child  enter*  school. 

I- ven  after  Juklren  learn  in  read,  they  benefit  from 
hearing  smries  read  aloud  Hcginnmg  readers  like  in  hear 
hooks  thai  are  iix>  hard  lor  them  in  read  themselu's 
siudirs  sImw  ih.ii  children  who  are  read  n>  regulark  nam 
in  MnatuiLirt  and  reading  oimprehcnsmn  Pu\  .ilsnarc 
ii..  ph-  |ikel\  U  i  s\Art  I'  ■  umJ  Ihh  «k>  on  then  own  And  ■  hi  I 
drrn  wlm  ha\e  euiosed  a  lamih  si«ii\  lime  wnn  i  want  u> 
y;iM-  it  up 

♦  Try  lunn\  b«N»kv  make  believe  simies  h<>*'k>  with 
umIinI k      »is  m\Meries.  and  pi  K-irv  !■    ■  »lder »  hildrcr. 

Where  ( -an  You  del  Books? 

<  !  ikiiri  like  1  .iwi:g  s..ir.i-  r«.  -  'k*  a  fv  n   iW!:  if 
.iMi  but  it  n  nv|*  in.ir-1  t'.ai  I  hi  \  v:»-:  1  ■  k:   «  I 
■ .  -  -k*  s  ».i  nie.hU  t'.  h  k!  Iihi  \r.  i  >■  ili.il     '  .is  '   *  =•-!-«  ■  » 
■  ~      \*.  it  r  ■  i  h<v:  w  >i  ■  ii -i  i.    ■!  It  -  'i  i1  V  ■•■    i!  '  ■'  'i  'l  ■  i*i 
t.ir-.iK  n-  I-  .i  »pi  .  i.ii     '!^  h.  -hi *  .it        aii-.  .«-. !         .,  • 
ill  it  1 1  \  .  aid  v  'U  .  .ii:  t  '"t|i  »w  piles  ■  ■!  U*  iks  li  •  ri.n  '\  J'  'I  M- 
■ rLu-i  wnks  a\  h  'tin   \  tsii*  l>  ■  the  lihiars   .it  .ilv 
;.npaie  \'  »nt  Juldn  r.  *■  ■  g"  theie  laifi  f»  'i  vim. .; 
.issi^nnieni^  lhi-  puMi,  U\mv\  i*  a  iuh  it-*- 'urn  !!.it 

•  el- '.i -us  t.  ■  all  •  'I 


Manv  bookstores,  newsstands,  supermarkets,  and 
drugstores  have  racks  of  paperback  books  lor  children 
You'll  find  old  favorites  here,  as  well  as  new  titles  Perhaps 
vuu  muld  huv  vuur  child  a  hix)k  for  a  birthday  or  hi  ihdav 
hi xiks  last  longer  than  must  toys  and  can  he  eninycd  by 
many  people  in  the  famiK 

Share  Books  With  Your  Children 

'Hits  will  help  i hem  develop  their  language  skills  and 
li\  the  Inundation  for  their  later  success  as  readers  and 
writers  Bui  these  are  nut  the  only  reasons  to  share  l-nxiks 
with  babies  audi  hi  Idren  ( >ne  ul  the  Ix'si  reastinsisih.il  Us 
so  uiikli  tun  both  lor  i  on  and  \niir  children  tn  read  and 
laugh  and  learn  i.  igelhei  as  \<  >u  turn  the  pages  nl  a  b<»nk 
New  hiHik>  and  old  bcHiks  Pkturelxx>ks  Nurscrs  rh\nies 
and  Ii  ilk  tales  Uigixxiksthat  take  upvnur  w  hole  lap  small 
honks  thai  tii  mtnuiur  taild  s  hand  bixiks  withhold 
bright  i llust rations  and  unes  with  small,  shadows  pu lures 
toll  ol  secrets  lkx)ks  and  more  books' 


HlfTf'  '  MM  ItliM 
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_L  j  About  the  Family  Reading  Project 

In  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years,  me  Vermont  Council  on  the 
Humanities  has  organized  book  discussion  groups  In  more  than  120 
of  Vermont's  210  town  libraries  People  have  read  deeply  in  those  pro- 
grams, which  have  covered  a  range  of  themes  "from  history  to  mystery " 
Four  years  ago  with  the  help  of  the  American  Ubrary  Association  and  the 
NEH  we  be£n  to  circulate  a  series  on  children's  literature  titled,  "Not 
For  Children  Only."  V*  thought  of  ihese  suictry  as  adult  programs 

Two  years  ago  wr  made  the  connection  to  /amities  NXe  began  to  sup 
pon  book  discussions  tor  adults  who  were  learning  to  read  for  the  first 
time.  Vermont's  Aduh  Basic  Education  tutors  helped  us  select  book  lists  on 
such  themes  as  'Thinking  About  History"  and  'Thinking  About  Friend- 
ship." To  be  sure  that  our  participants  would  have  a  chance  of  completing 
the  reading,  we  selected  from  those  wonderful  books  many  people  first 
encounter  as  children  Vie  prefer  not  to  call  these  books  "children's  litera 
ture,"  but  simply  ''literature "  The  fact  that  It  is  illustrated  and  is  easy  to  read 
takes  nothing  awav  from  its  rich  content  Indeed,  it  was  the  idea  of  discuss 
ii\g  the  content  of 'these  books  on  an  adult  Iwel  that  generated  such  enthu 
siasm  among  the  teachers  and  participants  in  our  ABE  programs 

Wfc  discovered  chat  the  books  we  gave  the  participants  were 
Ixrcoming  a  part  of  the  household  and  that  parents  and  children  were 
sharing  the  |oy  of  these  wonderful  stories  Seeing  thai  kind  of  effect,  we 
wanted  to  extend  it  to  all  households  Thus,  The  Family  Heading  Proicu 
was  lx>m 

are  currently  organizing  book  discussion  programs  on  four 
themes.  Friendship.  Courage.  History,  and  Home      envision  adding 
mure  memos  each  year  For  each  theme  we  hold  four  programs,  usual  1> 
spaced  a  month  apart  At  each  program  we  discuss  the  content  of  three 
books  of  varying  difficulty,  and  we  devote  the  fourth  program  to  poetry 
At  our  programs  we  talk  about  the  issues  in  the  stories  on  an  adult  level, 
based  on  our  life's  experience  But  we  also  share  stories  about  reading 
with  our  children  at  home  and  we  learn  from  each  other  how  to  give 
our  children  the  besti  mast  sustained  introduction  to  the  great  treasure 
that  Is  reading 

Dennis  Deltevei.  Chair 

Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities 

January  1989 
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A  to**  of  rtadjog  Define  whh  love, 
and  Use  ekiJi  of  retc**  follows 


You  cm  sun  reeding  to  your  children 
ever  vhen  they're  infaniv  They  love 
(he  time  you  set  aside  for  them  to 
show  them  pictures  in  the  book!  As 
they  learn  to  talk,  uk  them  to  name 
the  colon  and  objects  tn  the  picture! 
Talk  to  them  about  the  siortee  you 
read  Then,  when  they  enter  school, 
they'll  take  youi  gift  with  them— their 
love  of  reading 


How  to  read  to  a  child: 


1*  Choose  a  book  that  interests  both 
you  and  your  child  Your  librar- 
ian can  help  you  choose  wonder 
ful  books 

2*  Find  a  time  of  diy  that  suns  you 
both  Stan  it  (he  same  time  and 
stop  at  the  ume  time  each  diy 

3»  Turn  off  the  television  and 
radio 

4.  Hold  the  book  so  your  child  can 
seen  and  touch  the  pages 

5.  Lei  your  child  isk  questions  or 
isk  you  to  read  a  page  again 

6i  Be  willing  iu  read  the  sanir  book 
agam  a%  long  as  \nu  and  >our 
child  sinl  like  it 


When  you  read  this  May  >our  Lhi>o 
will  learn  to  be  an  aleri  thinker  even 
before  teaming  to  read  Children  learn 
to  love  reading  vshen  vse  care  enough  to 
share  stortei  with  them  Our  caring 
is  a  gift  that  will  list  them  all  then 
lives 


f  <>r  mme  ideas  on  reading  «n  the  fair 
il>  ask  your  librarian  There  are  mat 
hooks  thai  can  shov.  you  ho*  to  be  a 
part  or  your  child's  educsti'  i 

Give  ihe  gift  of  readinj 
It's  priceless. 


Free  Programs 

The  Family  Reading  Project  tn 
eludes  discussion  programs  for  ad 
who  want  to  learn  about  exploring, 
books  with  children. 

Each  itriea  of  programs  follow 
than*  web  u  frttodahlp.  courage 
home,  and  coniltu  of  four  meet  in 
it  monthly  intervals  At  each  mee 
ing.  a  ditcuaaion  leader  guides  the 
review  and  group  discussion  of  ih 
books  Free  child  care  is  provided 

Participant!  receive  i  free  set  o 
program's  children's  books  to  kee 
and  share  with  their  family  Tape; 
the  books  are  available  on  loan 

The  Vermont  Council  on  the  H> 
manitiei  offers  these  programs  m 
several  towns  each  year  Adults  w 
are  learning  to  read  are  welcome- 
free  tutoring  is  available  (call  the  ' 
free  number  listed  below  for  infor 
lion  about  tutoring) 


For  information  on  program  conn 
Vermont  Council  on  the  Hun«jmi 

(802)888-3183 
Thf  Vermont  Reading 

(802)  875<2?5I 

Ajull  8j>K.  KdUkJHK" 

1  -800-322-4004  (toll  free) 
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Final  Performance  Report 

NEH  Grant  No.  SO-20870-88 

Project  Title:  The  Family  Reading  Project 


The  Fauaii  ly  Reading  Project,  also  known  as  "Connection! , "  is  a  reading  and 
discussion  program  originally  designed  for  adult  new  readers — people  enrolled 
in  Adult  Basic  Education  and  able  to  read  at  2nd-  or  3rd-grade  level. 
Introduced  in  1986  for  ABE  students,  the  program  met  an  emerging  need  to 
enhance  the  one-on-one  teaching  philosophy  that  ha'"  characterized  ABE  for  a 
decade.    The  humanities  program,  Connectioni,  offered  a  means  of  involving  ABE 
tutors  in  a  partnership  with  humanities  scholars  and  students,  all  working 
toward  the  common  goal  of  group  meetings  to  reinforce  individualized  literacy 
education. 

These  group  sessions  were  in  all  respects  like  the  book  discussion  groups  that 
flourish  throughout  Vermont  and  elsewhere,  and  which  account  for  two-thirds  of 
All  humanities  programs  in  Vermont,  over  500  events  per  year.  The 
discussions,  guided  by  a  scholar  in  the  humanities,  were  thematic,  and 
participants  spoke  in  the  meetings  on  an  equal  standing.  The  program  format 
enabled  adults  who  read  at  a  primary  level  to  take  part  in  discussions 
characteristic  of  higher  education. 

The  Connections  programs'  popularity  took  everyone  by  surprise,  making  a 
revolution  in  literacy  education  in  Vermont.    By  the  second  year  of 
Connection*,  the  Council  was  supporting  ABE  discussion  groups  at  14  sites.  It 
was  already  clear  that  family  life  was  changing  for  the  people  in  these 
discussion  circles.    Students  took  home  tapes  of  their  books,  and  their 
children  soon  began  memorizing  the  tapes  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  the 
narratives.    Parents,  too,  got  deepl"  involved,  so  that  reading  became,  in 
some  instances,  more  urgent  than  getting  supper  on  the  table  at  the  usual 
time. 

Seeing  the  impact  of  this  program  on  the  lives  of  marginally  literate 
families,  the  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  asked,  "Wouldn't  this  be  a 
good  thing  for  all  families?"  With  that  question,  the  Family  Reading  Project 
was  born. 

The  Proprosal  to  the  NEH 

The  Council  decided  to  package  the  Connections  project  under  a  new  name  and  to 
invest  heavily  in  promoting  it.    The  project  suaaary  said: 


This  project  will  engage  parents  in  a  discussion  of  children's 
literature  (5th  grade  and  below)  with  the  goal  of  encouraging  people 
throughout  Vermont  to  read  to  children.    Humanities  scholars  in  the 
fields  of  Literature,  History,  and  Philosophy  will  lead  discussions  of 
children's  literature  organized  into  four  series  on  "Friendship," 
"History,"  "Courage,"  and  "Home."    Each  series  is  composed  of  three 
programs  held  at  monthly  intervals,  and  each  program  includes  three 
titles  at  different  reading  levels,  from  picture  books  to  4th  or  5th 
grade  level,  for  a  total  of  nine  books  per  series.    Local  libraries  in 
20  towns  will  conduct  one  of  the  four  series  in  1989.    The  project  is 
modeled  on  recent  Vermont  programs  developed  for  parents  who 
themselves  have  just  learned  to  read  and  it  will  again  serve  that 
population,  as  well  as  parents  who  read  without  difficulties.  Tutors 
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from  Vermont's  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  are  involved  in  the 
project  to  facilitate  participation  by  parents  with  reading 
difficulties.    Accompanying  these  discussion  programs  is  a  major 
advertising  campaign  using  TV  and  radio  PSA's  and  printed  brochures  to 
promote  the  "Faaily  Reading"  concept  and  library  use,  and  to  highlight 
the  humanities  as  a  life-long  interest. 

The  proposal  described  the  following  elements  of  the  project: 

*  Group  sire  was  projected  at  30  people. 

*  The  Council  anticipated  more  demand  than  the  20  sites  the  Exemplary 
Project  proposal  could  support,  and  pledged  to  fund  additional  sites  via 
regrants. 

*  The  project  offered  to  reach  sponsors  and  towns  thst  had  not  previously 
taken  part  in  reading/discussion  programs. 

*  Two  workshops  for  scholars,  librarians,  and  ABE  tutors  would  set  the  stage 
for  the  reading/discussion  programs, 

*  The  promotional  campaign  would  include  posters,  sample  press  releases,  a 
brochure  and  bibliography,  and  a  TV  announcement  featuring  John 
Rateenberger  from  the  NBC  CHEERS  program.    The  brochure  would  be  widely 
distributed  through  the  offices  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  social  agencies, 
as  well  as  libraries. 

*  Staffing  would  include  a  program  manager,  public  relations  manager,  and 
evaluation  manager,  all  external  to  the  Humanities  Council  staff. 

*  Eviluation  would  include  independent  scholars,  Council  members,  and 
participants, 

*  Future  plans  involved  two  pending  grant  applications  with  the  NEH,  one  to 
serve  elementary  school  children  and  another  to  serve  "latchkey  children" 
in  high  school.    The  NEH  panel  resisted  both  projects  because  of  their  use 
of  children's  literature.  Having  failed  to  anticipate  this  scholarly  bias, 
the  Council  did  not  make  a  case  strong  enough  to  overcome  it. 

The  Council  requested  $74,697.  We  were  later  told  that  the  subsequent  award  of 
$34,300  might  have  been  substantially  higher  if  we  had  provided  more  depth 
about  the  way  humanities  disciplines  would  be  related  to  the  project  themes. 
He  hsd  concentrated  on  selling  a  process  of  instruction  at  the  expense  of 
detailing  the  nature  of  the  lesson  plans  of  scholars  in  specific  disciplines 
dealing  with  specific  booV  j . 

News  of  the  award  was  accompanied  by  a  condition  that  no  funds  be  spent  for 
the  video  promotional  spots.    The  intent  of  the  award  was  to  support  10  sites 
rather  than  20  and  to  concentrate  promotional  spending  in  print  publications. 
The  Project  Direc\or,  Michael  Bouman,  asked  that  the  NEH  not  stipulate 
line-item  constraints  in  a  project  of  this  scope,  pointing  out  that  the  NBC 
CHEERS  program  star,  John  Ratzenberger ,  would  donate  his  services  to  the  video 
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production,  and  that  the  public  relations  consultant,  Bill  Kinzie,  would  be 
able  to  achieve  top-  quality  results  on  a  budget  of  only  $5,000.    The  NEH 
staff  agreed,  and  a  contract  was  issued  without  constraining  language. 

In  June  of  1988,  the  Council  authorized  the  staff  to  expend  a  reasonable 
Amount  of  time  trying  to  raise  extra  funds  for  the  Family  Reading  Project. 

These  efforts  with  foundations  and  private  benefactors  eventually  brought  in 
another  $14,000  in  program  funding. 


Council  staff  spent  much  of  the  available  time  in  June  and  July  of  1988  on 
foundation  research  and  foundation  proposal  writing,  trying  to  make  the  fall 
agendas  of  potential  funders.    The  success  rate  was  not  high;  our  supplemental 
funds  came  from  unexpected  sources.    The  Hasbro  Children's  Foundation,  which 
does  not  ordinarily  support  programs  for  adults,  granted  $5,000.  Another 
$5,000  came  from  an  anonymous  donor  who  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
Connections  program.    A  printer  donated  part  of  the  cost  of  the  brochure. 


With  a  reduced  budget,  the  project  director,  Michael  Bouman,  who  is  the 
Council's  principal  writer/editor,  took  up  the  task  of  writing  and  designing 
the  brochure  with  advice  from  Council  Chair,  Dennis  DeBevec,  a  public 
information  officer  with  the  Vermont  Department  of  Corrections.  Bouraan 
developed  copy,  had  a  friend  create  a  mock-up  with  desktop  publishing 
software,  and  circulated  the  model  to  ABE  tutors,  Council  members,  and  reading 
specialists.    One  ABE  tutor  contributed  line  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
brochure,  but  they  didn't  create  the  loose,  informal  effect  desired. 

Our  media  consultant,  Bill  Kinzie,  recommended  a  local  artist,  Kate  Peatman, 
whose  illustration  of  her  husband  and  son  reading  in  a  rocking  chair  became 
the  symbol  of  the  project.  The  core  of  the  brochure  was  a  panel  containing  six 
tips  on  reading  to  children. 

Others  contributed  to  the  project.    Many  professors  of  education  sent 
information  about  material  available  from  other  sources.  The  Adult  Basic 
Education  coordinator,  Jennifer  Howard,  generously  supplied  relevant 
information  that  crossed  her  desk.    Among  the  items  she  sent  was  a  booklet 
written  by  Joan  Brest  Friedberg  and  Elizabeth  Segel,  co-directors  of  the 
Beginning  With  Books  program  at  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
eight-page  booklet  seemed  a  perfect  companion  to  the  project  brochure.  It 
explained  the  role  of  parents  in  preparing  children  to  be  readers,  and  its 
photographs  were  charming.    Michael  Bouman  obtained  permission  to  republish 
the  booklet,  photos  and  all,  as  a  Family  Reading  Project  item. 

Much  of  the  available  time  in  the  fall  of  1988  was  devoted  to  these  two 
publications.     Late  in  the  fall,  the  Vermont  Medical  Association  provided  a 
mailing  list,  and  over  the  Christmas  break,  we  put  that  list  on  the  Council's 
computer  and  sent  a  letter  asking  doctors  and  dentists  to  display  the 
brochure.     Scores  of  offices  responded.  Within  two  weeks  in  1989,  we  exhausted 
our  initial  supply  of  20,000  brochures,  and  we  immediately  ordered  another 
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20,000.  In  addition  to  the  doctors'  offices,  every  library  in  the  state,  and 
every  bookstore,  had  a  supply  of  brochures  available  for  people  to  pick  up 
from  the  counter. 

Our  publications  had  worked  well,  though  at  a  cost  of  much  more  human  labor 
than  anticipated.    It  had  not  proven  feasible  to  turn  the  management  of  design 
and  copy  writing  over  to  Bill  Kinzie,  whose  specialty  is  overall 
conceptualization  and  video  production;  and  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the 
budget  to  hire  yet  another  consultant,  so  the  project  director  did  the  work 
himself.    The  distribution  of  print  materials  might  well  have  been  more 
extensive  if  ve  had  hired  someone  to  pursue  all  possible  outlets  for  the 
brochure.    Possibly,  we  drew  the  line  too  early.    Our  management  choice  was  to 
put  project  money  into  program  rather  than  into  staff,  with  the  result  that 
distribution  of  the  brochure  was  not  as  pervasive  as  we  had  imagined  it  could 
be. 


Bill  Kinzie  and  the  project  director  worked  together  for  weeks  on  the  concepts 
and  scripts  for  the  John  Ratzenberger  promotional  video  spots.    A  writers' 
strike  in  Hollywood  closed  down  the  studios  during  that  period  in  the  summer 
of  1988,    Then,  what  had  seemed  an  "agreement"  by  Paramount  Studios  to  allow 
free  use  of  the  CHEERS  set  for  the  videos  became  less  of  an  agreement,  and  it 
was  thought  best  not  to  press  the  matter.    In  September,  Bill  and  Alice  Kinzie 
flev  to  Los  Angeles,  rented  some  equipment,  and  set  up  a  studio  in 
Ratzenberger* s  garage.    Ratzenberger  would  return  home  from  a  day  on  the 
CHEERS  set  (the  strike  having  been  settled),  look  over  the  script  for  the 
Family  Reading  video,  and  launch  into  his  lines.    The  Kinzies  brought  back 
five  video  spots  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000.    Their  media  colleagues  in  Vermont 
thought  they  had  spent  $50,000  to  get  such  high-quality  results.    The  videos 
aired  on  all  three  Vermont  network  affiliates  from  Thanksgiving  of  1988 
through  the  winter  of  1989.    Most  people  who  saw  them  thought  The  Family 
Reeding  Project  was  a  national  project,  not  a  local  one. 

Orientation  Workshops 

Sally  Anderson  directs  the  Vermont  Reading  Project,  an  organization  that 
schedules  and  disseminates  book  discussion  programs  throughout  Vermont, 
reaching  over  60  communities  each  year.    We  engaged  Sally  Anderson  to  serve  as 
the  program  manager  of  the  Family  Reading  Project,  with  responsibility  for 
scheduling  humanities  scholars,  selecting  titles,  and  selecting  program  sites. 

She  held  two  orientation  workshops,  as  planned.    One  took  place  in  October, 
1988  at  the  Rutland  Regional  Library.    It  included  some  participating 
librarians,  some  ABE  tutors,  and  a  few  scholars.    The  second  took  place  at  the 
Department  of  Education  in  Montpelier  at  a  meeting  of  regional  Adult  Basic 
Education  coordinators. 

While  the  workshops  were  helpful  to  those  present,  they  did  not  accomplish  the 
goal  of  bringing  most,  or  even  many,  of  the  participating  scholars,  tutors, 
and  librarians  together.    Experience  has  taught  us  that  scheduling  conflicts 
always  work  against  the  success  of  such  a  plan,  and  that  no  project's  success 
should  depend  upon  large-scale  participation  in  such  a  workshop.  Sally  made  up 
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for  the  incomplete  attendance  with  a  lot  more  one-on-one  orientation.  In 
hindsight,  we  would  judge  the  one-on-one  conversations  to  have  been  critical 
to  success  and  would  plan  on  that  mode  of  engagement  in  the  future.  Workshops 
are  necessary,  but  not  critical. 

Programs 

The  initial  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  audience  was  flawed.    Where  we  had 
anticipated  large  numbers  of  Adult  Basic  Education  students  integrated  with 
other  adults,  the  actual  events  were  richer  and  more  diverse  than  our 
terminology  can  suggest,    It  became  evident  that  we  needed  to  maintain  a 
two-tiered  approach  to  the  programs,  with  some  reserved  for  new  ABE 
participants  and  others  open  to  all.    The  "all,11  however,  included 
many  people  who,  while  able  to  read,  were  also  in  the  client  population  of 
other  social  programs  such  as  Foster  Care  and  Head  Start.    In  Addison  County, 
eight  separate  agencies  asked  to  be  included  in  the  programs,  and  we  had  to 
offer  several  sections  to  accommodate  the  participants.     In  some  cases, 
schools  wanted  to  sponsor  the  Family  Reading  Project  as  a  way  of  involving 
parents.    We  had  not  anticipated  school  participation  so  early  in  the  process, 
and  it  pleased  us. 

One  school,  the  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  joined  the  program  because  of  a 
conversation  that  took  place  in  one  of  the  preliminary  workshops.  Brad 
Ashley,  the  Head  of  the  English  Department,  had  made  a  remark  about  the 
decline  in  high  school  reading  levels.    Michael  Bouman  said  to  him,  "Why  don't 
you  figure  out  how  to  teach  your  students  about  family  reading.    Hie  kids  in 
your  classroom  will  be  the  parents  of  the  students  you  will  face  in  the  year 
2005.    If  you  affect  the  way  they  think  now,  the  reading  level  in  the  school 
district  will  improve  demonstrably  by  the  year  1997."  For  Ashley,  the  vision 
of  his  young  stu'"-     i  as  parents-to-be  convinced  him  that  the  school  could 
make  a  difference      i  the  overall  decline  in  reading  skills,  and  the  Academy 
became  the  sponsor  of  two  successful  series  of  Family  Reading  programs. 

Our  estimate  of  group  size  proved  too  high.    We  estimated  30  and  averaged  15, 
a  much  more  comfortable  size  for  the  intense  participation  that  occurred. 

Our  estimate  of  escalating  demand  was  correct.    The  Exemplary  Funds  allowed  us 
to  support  13  series  of  programs,  and  we  made  regrants  to  support  another  11 
in  the  same  season.    We  succeeded  in  drawing  in  new  towns  and  new  sponsors, 
but  especially  new  co-sponsors  among  the  social  agencies. 

Here  is  a  listing  of  the  towns  served  under  the  Exemplary  funding: 


Town 

Bennington 
Bristol 

Fair  Haven  (a  first) 

Killing ton 

Mclndoe  Falls  (1st) 

Middlebury 

Middlebury 

Middlebury 

Morristown 


Theme 

Courage 

Courage 

History 

Friendship 

Friendship 

Fr  i end ship 

History 

Courage 

Home 


Sponsor 

Library 

Library 

Library 

School  (1st) 

Library 

Library 

Library 

Library 

Library 


3 
4 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


o 
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St.  Albans 
St.  Johnsbury 
Springfield 
White  River  Jet 


Friendship 
Courage 
Home 
History 


Library 
School 
Library 
Library 


4 
4 

4 

4 


Scholar  participation  turned  out  to  be  less  extensive  than  anticipated.  We 
had  expected  to  conduct  a  major  recruitment  campaign,  drawing  in  many  new 
historians  and  teachers  of  philosophy  to  augment  the  core  of  teachers  whose 
primary  field  was  literature.    Of  the  three  history  professors  who  had  worked 
in  the  initial  Connectioni  programs,  none  worked  in  the  Family  Reading 
programs.  We  did  not  use  any  of  the  philosophy  professors  who  had  volunteered 
for  the  project  because  the  local  sponsors  had  the  latitude  to  select  from  a 
list,  and  they  selected  literature  professors  or  two  professors  of  Education 
who  had  done  well  in  "Connection*. ■■  Therefore,  this  program  did  not  generate 
waves  of  new  scholar  participants.    Nor  did  it  reflect  the  diversity  of 
disciplines  we  had  imagined  when  writing  the  proposal. 

Instead,  the  project  presented  Us  with  a  diversity  of  participants  never 
before  encountered  in  our  programs.  These  participants  not  only  read  and 
discussed  books,  but  helped  to  sponsor  and  organize  programs.  Our  reality 
surpassed  our  expectations. 

Continuation  of  jAg_toJ££t 

In  the  fall  of  1989,  following  the  impressive  response  to  both  Connections  and 
Family  Reading  programs,  the  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  adopted  a 
10-year  initiative  to  achieve  full  adult  literacy  in  Vermont  by  the  year  2000. 
The  humanities  components  of  the  initiative  include: 

Book  discussions  using  the  Family  Reading  and  Connections  models  and 
exploring  diverse  themes. 

An  annual  humanities  conference  for  students  and  tutors  in  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  Program.    The  first  such  conference  took  place  in  October,  1989 
and  served  241  participants,  most,  of  them  students.  This  was  a  Council 
project  titled  "Books  and  People,  a  Celebration"  and  it  focused  on  reading 
and  discussion  of  Katherine  Paterson's  The  Great  Gilly  Hopkins,  with 
Paterson  as  the  keynote  speaker.    The  New  York  Times  printed  a  story  on 
the  event,  remarkable  on  many  levels.    The  second  annual  conference  took 
place  on  November  3,  1990,  with  300  students  and  94  tutors  registered. 
The  conference  retained  the  title,  "Books  and  People,  a  Celebration,"  and 
it  featured  reading  and  discussion  of  Forrest  Carter's  Native  American 
classic,  The  Education  of  Little  Tree.    Hie  Native  American  author,  Joseph 
Bruchac,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

"Radio  Reading"  programs  on  commercial  and  public  radio.    Our  grants  to 
Vermont  Public  Radio  supported  a  national  series  titled  "Selected  Shorts." 
Our  grant  to  Central  Vermont  ABE  supported  a  13-week  series  of  read-aloud 
programs  on  a  prominent  commercial  AM  station,  WDEV.  The  "Radio  Reading 
Project"  on  WDEV  included  study  guides  for  local  use  by  ABE  tutors.  That 
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series  was  so  successful  that  the  station  offered  to  contribute  the  time 
for  a  26-week  series  in  1991.    A  grant  application  to  support  the  project 
was  approved  by  the  Council  in  December,  1990. 

In  October,  1989,  the  Council  submitted  an  Exemplary  Award  proposal  to  the  NEH 
to  extend  the  Faaily  Reading  Project  and  Connections  into  the  realm  of  Greek 
mythology.    Our  Odyisey  Project  was  funded  at  nearly  $75,000  and  is  about  to 
get  under  way.    There  is  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  learning  about  the  Odyssey 
and  the  classical  past.    We  are  using  Robin  Lister's  "retelling"  of  portions 
of  the  Odyssey  and  D'Aulaires'  Book  of  Greek  Myths. 

To  support  these  and  other  programs,  the  Council  has  contracted  for  part-time 
help.    Joan  Nagy,  former  Executive  Director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Foundation  and  a 
resident  of  Vermont,  joined  the  staff  during  the  summer  of  1990  to  develop 
foundation  proposals  to  support  nearly  one  million  dollars  in  operational  and 
program  costs  associated  with  the  literacy  initiative  in  the  next  three  years. 

Evaluation 

Professor  Jennie  Versteeg  of  the  Economics  Department,  of  St.  Michael's 
College,  an  outstanding  humanities  project  director     .d  evaluator,  was 
contracted  to  serve  as  Managing  Evaluator.    She  engaged  humanities  scholars  to 
visit  and  evaluate  programs  at  three  sites.  She  then  summarized  her  own  view 
of  the  project  in  a  final  report  to  us. 

Each  evaluator  had  to  make  some  adjustments  in  orientation  when  observing  a 
humanities  discussion  for  adults  who  had  been  (1)  illiterate  most  of  their 
lives,  (2)  isolated  from  mainstream  institutions  such  as  libraries  or  museums 
for  all  of  their  lives,  and  (3)  stigmaLized  by  themselves  or  others  because  of 
appearance,  behavior,  poverty,  or  ignorance.    In  all  other  humanities 
programs,  the  participants  can  be  assumed  to  be  well  integrated  into  the 
community.  Evaluators  paid  attention  to  matters  of  teaching  technique  as  well 
as  the  materials  in  use. 

There  was  no  question  that  children's  literature  serves  quite  well  in  raising 
issues  for  a  humanities  discussion  conducted  by  adults  on  an  adult  level.  Fine 
children's  writing  is  fine  writing. 

Evaluators  did  question,  however,  the  aptness  of  particular  titles  for  certain 
themes  in  the  series.  In  the  "Friendship,"  "Courage,"  and  "Home"  the  book 
selection  struck  some  observers  as  arbitrary.     In  truth,  the  committee  working 
on  book  selection  sometimes  retained  a  book  because  of  its  general  literary 
excellence  rather  than  its  close  relation  to  the  theme.    No  one  seems  to  mind 
when  literary  merit  is  a  deciding  factor. 

There  are  factors  in  book  selection  that  the  evaluators  did  not  notice, 
however,  because  effective  work  had  taken  place  behind  the  scenes  and  before 
the  programs  took  place.    No  evaluator  noted  sexist  or  racist  language  or 
images  in  the  books.  It  had  been  a  goal  during  evaluation  of  titles  to  avoid 
using  material  that  treated  stereotypes.  There  were  hours  of  soul-searching 
debate  during  the  book  selection  phase  of  the  project,  as  images  of  fathers, 
mothers,  Indians,  and  blacks  were  considered. 
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Some  evaluators  felt  the  discussions  had  an  unfocused  quality,  although 
enthusiastic  and  fully  participatory.    The  question  of  focus  was  a  good  one. 
It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  program  like  this  that  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
business  is  to  achieve  a  sense  of  trust  and  familiarity  between  the  scholar 
and  the  participants.    The  scholar's  first  order  of  business  is  to  learn  names 
and  get  people  into  the  discussion.    That  is  a  major  step,    The  scholars  had  a 
variety  of  means  for  eliciting  participation,  and  all  of  them  worked  well, 
even  though  the  observers  noted  personal  preferences.  The  second  order  of 
business  is  to  steer  the  discussion  to  the  matters  in  the  readings,  to  help 
people  to  notice  how  writers  and  illustrators  work  their  magic,  and  to 
encourage  people  to  draw  connections  between  their  life  experiences  and  the 
lives  narrated  wichin  the  stories.     In  this  respect,  once  a  Connections  or 
Pajiily  Reading  program  gets  under  way,  an  outsider  would  have  a  hard  time 
telling  the  difference  between  the  ABE  student  and  the  librarian, 

Indeed,  one  of  our  chief  findings  of  this  project  is  that  the  generosity  and 
participation  of  the  local  librarian  is  a  Key  to  success,  while  a  stand-offish 
attitude  spells  failure  for  the  program's  large,  long-term  objectives  of 
integrating  people  into  mainstream  culture. 

In  Connections  programs,  success  requires  devoted  help  from  the  ABE  tutors, 
too,  A  program  like  this  is  not  "  Machine  that  one  sets  in  motion  according  to 
plan,     It  ;s  a  living  entity,     Its  energy  is  derived  from  the  enthusiasm 
people  communicate  to  each  other  and  from  their  investment  of  time.    It  takes 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to  recruit  and  hold  an  audience,  especially  for  a  new 
program  concept. 

Impact.,  on  .the  Audience, 

The  program  model  is  not  designed  for  the  participation  of  large  numbers  at 
any  site,    It  requires  small  group  dynamics,    Fewer  than  500  individuals  took 
part  in  the  13  series.    But  the  Fanily  Reading  Project  made  a  major  difference 
in  its  participants'  lives. 

These  programs  have  results  far  beyond  the  sites  at  which  they  were  conducted: 

—  There  now  exist  yithin  the  ABE  community  a  number  of  student  advisory 
councils  organized  by  students,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  give  them  a 
say  in  the  development  of  programs  serving  their  interests.  These 
student  groups  represent  significant  cultural  change  for  those  involved. 
Though  the  initial  empowerment  was  cultural  on  a  personal  level,  the 
effect  is  cultural  (in  a  much  larger  sense)  on  family,  social,  and 
political  levels. 

—  ABE  students,  as  a  result  of  their  reading  programs,  helped  organize 
the  annual  student  humanities  conference.    Tutors  noted  a  phenomenal 
surge  in  motivation  and  achievement  after  that  conference.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  the  feelings  of  pride,  enthusiasm,  and  solidarity 
translated  into  increased  confidence  and  academic  progress. 
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—  Dozen*  of  ABE  people  in  Central  Vermont  now  think  of  Katherine 
Pateraon  and  Joseph  Bruchac  as  their  friends.    Their  interest  in 
literature  has  grown  from  an  initial  fascination  with  its  magic 
to  an  awareness  of  its  nature  as  something  made  by  another  person. 

prant  Products 

We  produced  a  booklet  and  brochure  on  family  reading  and  distributed  them 
through  the  book  discussions,  through  doctors'  offices,  and  through 
bookstores. 

Publicity 

The  John  Ratzenberger  30-second  promotional  spots  aired  on  all  three  network 
affiliates  from  November ,  1988,  through  the  winter  of  1989.     Press  rpleases 
advertising  the  programs  appeared  in  the  free  weekly  papers  that  are 
ubiquitous  in  Vermont  and  in  some  of  the  dailies,  though  in  reduced  form. 

Additional  Mat er_ia,L-Igj_the^. N EH . Di.v i 3.i.9Ji-al,S^. fl fc e  Programs 

J.    Wow  did  this  project  further  the  overall  goals  of  the  Council? 

The  project  demonstrated  our  commitment  to  audience  expansion  through  our  fee_sl 
kind  of  program,  the  book  discussion.     It  led  to  expanded  programming  and  to  a 
new  commitment  to  lead  a  drive  for  full  adult  literacy  in  Vermont  by  the  year 
2000. 

2.  How  did  the  project  advance  understanding  of  the  humanities? 

The  project  demonstrated  that  literacy  education  could  be  energized  by  linking 
it  with  study  and  discussion  of  the  content  of  serious  literature.  Abundant 
comments  by  participants  revealed  the  reason  why  narrative  literature  is  such 
a  potent  cultural  technology,  and  why  people  both  to  devote  their  lives  to  its 
creation,  study,  and  enjoyment. 

3.  How  did  the  project  use  the  resources  and  address  the  needs  of  the  state? 

The  project  relied  on  an  existing  network  of  A3E  tutors,  librarians,  and 
professors.    Those  networks  helped  spread  the  word  to  related  networks,  so 
that  what  resulted  was  a  community  of  like-minded  people  who  shared  a  common 
enthusiasm  and  goal.    It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  58,000    Vermonters,  or 
about  one  in  ten,  are  illiterate.    The  state  needs  to  find  a    way  to  bring 
about  a  cultural  transformation,  rot  just  a  massive  quick  fix.  The 
humanities  programs  provide  a  means  of  changing  one  state's  culture  by 
enhancing  the  cultural  experience  of  people  on  the  fringe  of  that  culture  and 
arresting  the  cycle  of  illiteracy. 
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4.  Did  the  funds  allow  the  Council  to  do  something  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  accomplish? 

Yes.    The  scale  of  the  literacy  initiative  is  huge.    Every  part  of  it  will 
require  additional  support. 

5.  Have  there  been  any  spin-offs,  such  as  other  regrant  projects,  within  the 
state? 

Yes.    See  above  under  "continuation." 

6.  Haa  the  project  become  a  model  in  any  way? 

Yes.  The  New  Hampshire  Humanities  Council  recently  funded  a  project  using  our 
mode 1 . 

7.  Has  the  project  contributed  to  the  program  development  activities  of  the 
council? 

Yes.    It  has  led  to  the  development  of  new  themes  and  to  the  recruitment  of 
new  sponsors,  new  funders,  and  new  scholars. 

8.  Did  the  results  of  the  project  justify  the  cost  and  staff -time  required? 

Yes.  It  led  to  a  major  new  program  initiative  that  will  take  us  into  the  next 
century. 
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CENTRAL  VERMONT  HEAD  START 
THE  FAMILY  READING  PROJECT 

One  of  the  requests  of  the  89-90  Policy  Council  was  to  address 
literacy  needs  of  parents  participating  in  Head  Start.  One 
particular  Policy  Council  member  wanted  to  see  parents  get  books 
just  like  the  children  experienced  with  the  RIP  Project,  Family 
services  coordinator  Sarah  Hehegan  consulted  with  Mary  Leahy , 
coordinator  of  Central  Vermont  Adult  Basic  Education,  to  see  what 
was  available  to  address  literacy  needs.  Mary  suggested  introducing 
our  parents  to  the  possibility  of  participating  in  a  Family  Reading 
Project . 

The  Family  Reading  Project  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  Vermont 
Reading  Project  and  is  funded  by  a  grant  from  Vermont  Council  o». 
the  Humanities.  The  ProjectB  involve  participants,  literature  that 
follows  a  theme,  and  group  discussions  led  by  a  scholar  that  are 
held  in  a  library.  What  sets  the  Family  Reading  Project  apart  is 
that  i.  involves  children's  literature.  It  is  also  geared  to 
families  and  particularly  families  with  adults  with  limited  reading 
skills  or  an  interest  in  learning  more  about  children's  literature. 

Mary  Leahy  came  to  the  October,  1990  Policy  Council  and  gave 
a  presentation  on  the  Family  Reading  Project.  She  stressed  that  the 
gift  of  participating  in  a  Project  is  what  happens  when  people  get 
together  over  books.  ABE  has  integrated  participation  in  the 
Project  into  the  classroom  instruction  of  adult  learners-  The 
Policy  Council  was  interested,  so  Sarah  Mehegan  proceeded  by 
contacting  Vermont  Reading  Project  coordinator  Sally  Anderson  to 
see  what  could  be  done  for  Head  Start  families  in  the  Central 
Vermont  area. 

In  November  Sarah  Mehegan  met  with  Sally  Anderson,  Mary  Leahy 
and  several  ABB  teachers  from  Orange  and  Washington  Counties.  The 
group  decided  that  although  Head  Start  home  visitors  and  ABE 
teacherB  serve  in  different  capacities  (Head  Start  is  more  family- 
focused  and  ABB  more  adult  focused)  we  are  essentially  seen  by  our 
clients  as  educators.  We  also  in  many  cases  serve  the  same  economic 
population  and  have  some  dual  enrollment.  We  decided  to  poll  our 
people  to  see  what  kind  of  interest  there  was  in  participating  in 
Projects  together.  Sally  Anderson  contacted  possible  scholars  to 
lead  the  discussions  along  with  the  libraries  in  each  area  to  see 
what  interest  there  was  in  hosting  a  group.  In  the  end,  we  had  good 
responses  from  libraries,  Head  Start  parents  and  ABE  students  in 
several  communities.  Through  coordination  with  Sally  Anderson,  ABfc 
personnel,  community  librarians  and  Head  Start  personnel  we  made 
plans  for  Family  Reading  Projects  in  seven  communities. 

The  themes  offered  are  friendship,  home,  courage,  and  history. 
After  choosing  a  theme,  participants  received  10  books  from  the 
bibliography  offered  by  the  Vermont  Reading  Project.  They  range  in 
appropriateness  from  preschool  to  upper  elementary  ages.  The  books 
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were  sent  to  Sarah  Mf.hegan  and  then  disseminated  to  participants 
through  home  visitors,  it  was  stressed  that  it  was  important  for 
Head  Start  home  visitors  to  be  invested  in  the  Project  also. 
Altho  ?h  they  are  not  tutors  nor  did  all  the  participating  parents 
need  tutoring,  home  visitors  were  encouraged  to  monitor  the  reading 
of  the  books  and  to  participate  in  the  group  discussions. 

Sarah  coordinated  the  discussion  dates  with  the  librarians. 
Discussions  were  spaced  out  over  a  three  month  period  of  time  and 
each  discussion  was  centered  on  three  or  four  of  the  books  related 
to  the  theme.  Each  librarian  was  to  arrange  childcare.  Librarians 
usually  have  a  list  of  possible  providers  in  the  community  for  the 
various  library  activities.  The  Project  paid  for  childcare  along 
with  mileage  reimbursement  for  participants .  Most  of  the  librarians 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  provide  refreshments. 

We  ultimately  ended  up  with  four  scholars  who  divided  their 
time  leading  discussions  in  six  communities.  The  scholars  were 
Geoff  Hewitt,  poet,  teacher  and  presently  with  the  Vermont 
Department  of  Education;  Ken  Smith,  Dean  of  Students  at  Norwich 
University  and  a  former  English  teacher;  Garret  Livermore  from  the 
Shelburne  Museum  Department  of  Education;  and  Susie  wizowaty, 
teacher  at  Goddard  College  and  writer  of  children'c  literature. 

Each  scholar  had  their  own  approach  to  leading  a  group.  Mr. 
Livermore  led  the  Montpelier  group  in  the  discussion  involving 
books  with  the  history  theme.  His  approach  was  instructive  and  he 
brought  many  artifacts  and  objects  from  the  Shelburne  Museum  that 
he  used  in  the  discussion.  When  the  book  The  Quilt  Storv  was 
discussed,  Mr.  Livermore  passed  around  a  quilt  that  was  over  one 
hundred  years  old.  The  quilt  was  made  by  a  group  of  women  and 
presented  to  a  newly  married  woman  who  was  leaving  the  community 
to  move  westward.  Each  quilter  had  put  together  a  picture  of 
something  from  che  community  that  they  wanted  the  new  bride  to 
remember.  This  fascinated  the  Project  participants  as  some  of  them 
could  recall  quilts  from  their  own  families  that  have  passed 
stories  on  to  the  present  generation.,  One  woman  expressed  that 
perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  project  to  do  for  the  young  girls  in 
ne  r  r  am  n  y » 

When  the  book  Little  House  ;tn  tha  Big  Woods  was  discussed  some 
ot  the  participants  expressed  that  they  had  a  difficult  time  with 
all  the  many  details  the  author  used  to  describe  the  tools  and 
household  objects.  Mr.  Livermore  then  demonstrated  the  procedure 
of  making  butter  with  an  old  butter  churner.  This  helped 
participants  to  better  understand  the  process  and  the  many  details 
of  the  butter  churner  described  in  the  book. 

There  was  also  at  least  one  book  about  Native  Americans  in 
each  history  discission.  Participants  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  many 
Native  American  artifacts  such  as  moccasins  and  woven  clothing  that 
they  were  able  to  handle  and  inspect  closely  .  For  many  participants 
this  was  the  first  experience  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  artifacts 
were  from  the  Abnaki  people  who  are  indigenous  to  New  England. 
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Susie  Wisowaty  led  the  group  in  Barre.  This  was  a  large  group 
that  consisted  of  ABE  students  and  parents  from  two  of  our  Head 
Start  field  offices.  The  theme  was  friendship.  Susie's  approach 
was  to  get  people  to  talk  about  the  content  of  the  book  and  also 
the  process  of  writing.  She  asked  people  how  they  liked  the 
illustrations  and  how  their  children  viewed  the  illustrations. 
When  the  participants  diBcussed  the  book  The  Hundred  Presses  which 
was  written  in  the  1940' s,  some  of  the  younger  people  commented 
that  they  thought  the  illustrations  were  "not  that  great"  while  the 
older  participants  seemed  to  love  them.  The  book  is  about  peer 
pressure  and  being  made  fun  of  because  you  are  viewed  as  different. 
This  generated  a  lively  response  as  participants  shared  their 
childhood  experiences  of  being  ridiculed  and  singled  out  as 
"different".  One  parent  shared  how  she  had  deliberately  picked  on 
one  kid  in  her  class  that  she  saw  as  unusual.  This  parent  stated 
how  she  clearly  remembered  pulling  together  her  friends  to  agree 
with  her  in  chiding  the  other  child. 

Another  participant  shared  how  her  daughter  was  going  through 
this  very  experience  at  school.  She  read  The  Hundred  Dresses  with 
her  daughter  who  then  requested  to  take  the  book  to  share  with  her 
teacher.  This  teacher  was  trying  to  help  the  children  work  on 
acceptance.  Through  this  family,  the  Family  Reading  Project  went 
to  the  public  school. 

Susie  also  shared  her  experiences  of  writing  children's 
literature  and  how  in  many  ways  it  is  more  difficult  than  adult 
fiction.  The  book  The  Biggest  Bear  is  a  story  written  in  the  early 
1950' 8  about  a  boy  who  makes  a  friend  out  of  a  bear  cub.  The  boy 
solved  his  problem  of  the  cub  growing  up  into  a  rambunctious  and 
always  hungry  big  bear  by  giving  him  to  a  zoo.  It  was  almost 
unanimous  that  if  this  book  had  been  written  recently,  one  would 
not  write  a  book  about  trying  to  make  a  friend  out  of  a  bear.  The 
group  did  not  see  the  solution  of  putting  a  bear  in  a  200  as  a 
happy  one.  So,  the  discussion  then  turned  to  how  would  one  write 
a  book  about  a  boy  and  a  bear,  and- why  has  there  always  been  a 
fascination  with  bears? 

Ken  Smith  led  the  group  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  area.  One 
parent  stated  that  Ken  had  the  ability  to  paint  pictures  in  h  r 
head  through  his  words  and  actions.  When  the  group  discussed  the 
book  Frog  and  Toad  Are  Friends ,  this  parent  could  just  picture  a 
-silly  little  toad  in  his  silly  little  bathing  suit,  feeling 
silly."  Then  this  parent  shared  that  she  knew  Just  how  this  toad 
felt,  how  she  herself  had  felt  this  way  at  times. 


Another  point  that  this  parent  talked  about  in  her  experience 
of  being  in  Ken  Smith's  discussion  was  that  although  many  personal 
experiences  were  shared  and  people  expressed  different  opinions, 
there  was  always  an  acceptance  of  each  individual  and  their 
thoughts,  fears  and  dreams.  Ken  kept  the  atmosphere  light  by  using 
humor. 
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One  ABE  participant  was  so  moved  by  Ken's  description  of  how 
sad  Toad  was  because  he  never  got  any  mail.  Prog  then  sent  him  a 
letter.  The  two  friends  waited  together  for  four  days  for  the 
letter  to  arrive  because  the  mailman  was  a  snail.  But  this  gave 
the  two  friends  time  to  enjoy  their  friendship  while  anticipating 
something  good  about  to  happen.  At  the  next  scheduled  group 
discussion,  this  ABE  participant  brought  a  piece  of  stationary  and 
an  envelope  for  each  participant  with  a  request  that  they  send  a 
letter  to  someone  they  haven't  written  to  in  a  long  time. 

The  discussions  are  now  all  over.  Thirty- three  Head  Start 
parents  read  all  the  books  and  attended  all  the  discussions.  These 
parents  received  from  the  Vermont  Reading  Project  a  complete  set 
of  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 's  books  to  continue  the  experience  of 
family  reading.  Head  Start  parents  have  not  only  books  that  they 
can  keep  to  continue  to  share  with  their  families,  but  the 
experience  of  talking  about  those  books  in  a  group  setting.  Many 
of  the  parents  have  commented  that  they  never  knew  that  one  could 
get  so  much  out  of  reading  children's  literature.  These  discussions 
and  the  opportunity  to  share  their  thoughts  and  opinions  have 
enhanced  the  importance  of  reading  in  all  of  our  lives.  For  some 
of  the  participants,  it  was  the  first  time  they  were  a  part  of  what 
our  community  libraries  have  to  offer. 

Next  year  Central  Vermont  Head  Start  hopes  to  participate  in 
Family  Reading  Projects  once  again.  We  have  found  that  we  do  not 
have  the  adequate  staff  to  coordinate  a  Project  in  each  individual 
field  office  area.  We  will  work  with  ABE  staff  in  choosing  three 
tu  four  easily  accessible  locations  and  open  them  up  to  any 
interested  Head  Start  or  ABE  participant.  Some  of  the  larger 
libraries  are  more  able  to  accommodate  group  discussions  for  adults 
and  also  meet  childcare  needs.  We  will,  however,  be  sensitive  to 
prospective  participants  who  prefer  to  meet  only  in  their  local 
libraries • 

We  look  forward  for  our  families  to  once  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  receive  and  read  good  literature  and  also  to 
experience  what  happens  when  people  get  together  over  books. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  that's  very  encouraging  testimony.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  A.B.E.  coordinates  with  Even  Start?  What  is  Even 
Start  doing  in  this  State? 

A  friend  of  mine  in  the  House,  Bill  Goodwin,  was  the  author  of 
that.  And  I'd  like  to  have  a  copy  of  that  letter.  I'll  send  it  to  Bill 
and  he'll  appreciate  to  learn  how  it  works. 

How  does  Even  Start  work  here  and  how  is  it  coordinated  with 
A.B.E.? 

Ms.  Leahy.  It's  coordinated  centrally  with  A.B.E.  Right  now 
there  are  two  projects  awarded  to  Vermont,  and  I  think  this  is  two 
out  of  seven  existing  in  the  country,  and  one  is  in  Brattleboro  and 
one  is  in  the  Bradford  area.  The  money  funnels  through  the  local 
school  district. 

And  the  Even  Start  Project  that  I  am  working  with  is  the 
Orange  Supervisory  Union.  It  is  a  project  that  really  bridges  the 
gap  between  early  essential  education,  adult  literacy,  and  elemen- 
tary edw  on.  Its  focus  is  family  literacy.  It  is  helping  adults  with 
their  literacy  via  helping  their  kids.  I  mean  they  are  learning  to  be 
their  children's  own  teachers. 

And  ways  of  doing  that  is  to  develop  a  very  different  idea  of  liter- 
acy. This  is  such  a  generation  thing  that  that's  exactly  what's  rec- 
ognized in  this  project.  And  A.B.E.  in  the  Bradford  area  is  one  of 
the  three  major  collaborators  in  this  project;  the  other  one  being 
the  school  district  in  early  essential  education. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  see.  It  should  be  coordinated  or  at  least  have 
some  dialogue  to  understand  the  joint  benefit  of  working  together. 

I  have  a  question  for  Joanne  and  Molly  now.  One  of  the  quick 
questions:  What  are  our  counselors  doing?  Isn't  that  what  they're 
suppose  to  be  doing?  The  answer  I  get  from  those  who  I've  asked 
and  who  know  what's  going  on,  say  they  iust  don't  have  time  to  do 
that.  They  are  all  trying  to  solve  the  individual  problems  of  those 
individuals,  trying  to  get  them  to  stay  in  school.  They  just  don't 
have  the  time.  , 

I  guess  my  question  to  you,  Joanne,  is  that  whether  or  not  you  re 
exposed  to  counselors,  are  they  not  understanding  or  what?  How  do 
you  feel  with  respect  to  what  you  got  from  counselors  in  trying  to 
help  you  think  beyond  staying  in  school?  What  was  going  to 
happen  after  you  got  out  of  high  school? 

Ms.  Tenny.  We  have  two  guidance  counselors  at  the  high  school, 
and  I  know  that  the  two  of  them  is  not  enough  for  the  number  of 
students  at  the  school.  And  they're— I  think  that  they're  more  con- 
cerned with  getting  everybody  s  schedule  done,  and  not  so  much 
what  you're  going  to  do  after  your  senior  year  as  getting  your 
schedule  in  and  what  classes  yc  re  going  to  take. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Molly,  what  are  your  feelings? 

Ms.  Burke.  With  the  ratio  of  one  to  400  students  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level  and  one  to  300  students  in  the  secondary  level,  I 
think  time  is  the  issue.  There  is  a  responsibility  of  getting  sched- 
ules in  place.  There's  a  responsibility  of  trying  to  meet  with  at 
least  ever  child  during  that  10-month  period  of  time  and  I  think 
there's  an  effort.  One  of  their  responsibilities,  obviously,  is  if  they 
have  juniors  and  seniors  to  look  at  where  they  intend— what  their 
educational  direction  is— I  do  think  it's  a  question  of  time  and 
numbers. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  The  consensus  is  that  its  too  late  if  by  your 
junior  and  senior  years  you  haven't  created  that  interest  in  the 
knowledge  that  there's  a  life  after  high  school  for  people  who  may 
not  think  in  terms  of  post-secondary  education.  It's  too  late  to  start 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Is  that  your  perception? 

Ms.  Burke.  Yes.  And  I  think  that's  one  of  the  mqjor  responsibil- 
ities of  that  elementary  school  guidance  counselor  to  have  to  make 
the  awareness  of  the  child  of  the  potential  of  what's  out  there  and 
what  they  can  do,  and  I  think  that's  a  critical  element  from  K-5 
and  build  upon  that. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  economic  background  of  someone  did  not 
determine  whether  or  not  they  went  on  to  college.  It  was  the  pa- 
rental involvement.  It  was— there  were  no  guidance  counselors  in 
the  elementary  level.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  guidance  was  done 
through  the  parent  structure  and  the  elementary  school  teachers 
structure. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  Excellent  testimony. 
Pleasure  having  you  all  here. 
We're  going  to  take  a  break  now  for  10  minutes. 
[Recess.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  think  we'll  call  the  hearing  back  in.  Our 
next  panel  will  discuss  the  problem  of  facilities  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  opening  comment.  Dr.  George  Davis,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont;  Dr.  Paul  Reiss,  president  of  the  Saint  Michael's 
College;  and  Carl  Riden,  physical  plant  director,  Trinity  College. 

This  is  a  scenario  of  great  interest  to  me  looking  at  the  national 
prospective  answers  and  trying  to  get  a  feel  if  the  needs  are  as 
great  as  we're  told  they  are,  and  the  problems  that  will  confront  us 
if  we  don't  meet  these  needs.  I'm  very  glad  to  have  you  here. 

And  I  was  on  the  past  Trade  Bill  to  get  a  program  through  to  try 
and  assist  us  in  the  area  oi  science  laboratories  in  our  institutions, 
post-secondary  education.  The  Nation's  needs  are  up  in  the  $60  bil- 
lion's and  the  funding  level  of  $20  million  is  probably  not  a  very 
big  start,  but  at  least  it's  a  start.  So  I'm  here  to  say  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  it  is  a  need,  it  is  important.  And  if  we  do  have 
problems  with  keeping  pace  with  our  facilities  in  our  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  then  we  ought  to  fight  aad  make  the 
Nation  aware  of  it.  Even  though  it  would  be  realistic  to  think  that 
we  would  have  substantial  funding  this  year,  it  would  not  be  a  very 
reasonable  one.  Still,  we  have  to  let  the  Nation  know  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

Dr.  Davis,  again,  welcome  here  and  welcome  to  Vermont,  and 
please  provide  us  with  your  comments. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GEORGE  DAVIS,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
VERMONT;  PAUL  J.  REISS,  PRESIDENT,  ST.  MICHAELS  COL- 
LEGE; AND  CARL  RIDEN,  PHYSICAL  PLANT  DIRECTOR,  TRINITY 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  It's  an  honor  to  be 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  making  this  hearing  possi- 
ble We  so  appreciate  your  commitment  to  facilities,  your  concern 
about  the  state  of  facilities  in  higher  education  in  person  today. 
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Let  me  first  say  that  as  a  newcomer  to  higher  education  in  Ver- 
mont, I'm  extremely  proud  to  be  in  a  Stele  that  proclaims  its  Ver- 
mont educational  goals  as  follows:  Vermont  will  create  responsible 
individuals  and  citizens  to  be  committed  to  learning  throughout 
life;  the  Vermonter  will  restructure  their  schools  in  order  to  sup- 
port very  high  performance  for  all  students;  Vermont  will  attract 
the  most  effective  teachers  and  school  leaders  in  the  Nation;  and 
Vermont  parents,  educators,  students,  and  other  citizens  will 
create  powerful  partnerships  to  support  teaching  and  learning  in 
every  community. 

I  think  those  lofty  goals  are  not  pie  in  the  sky.  It  speaks  so  well 
for  Vermont  and  its  value  system  with  respect  to  education  at  all 
levels.  I  think  it's  no  accident  that  Vermont  has  gravitated  to  those 
goals.  The  important  role  of  leadership  set  an  example  over  the 
years,  perhaps  beginning  with  Senator  Morrill  and  expanded  by 
Senator  Aiken  and  continued  by  Senator  Stafford  and,  of  course, 
now  being  carried  forward  by  you. 

The  University  of  Vermont  is  a  very  important  national  model 
for  land  grant  universities.  I  think  when  Senator  Morrill  conceived 
a  land  grant  university  system,  he  was  using  UVM,  University  of 
Vermont  as  a  paradigm.  And  when  Senator  Aiken  helped  shape 
the  National  Science  Administration,  he  held  up  and  pointed  to  the 
wartime  reserve  contributions  of  the  University  of  Vermont  as  an 
example  of  why  Federal  education  and  reserve  funds  should 
be  equitably  distributed  among  all  universities  and  not  merely  dis- 
tributed among  a  few  elite  universities.  I  think,  similarly,  the  na- 
tional issue  engaging  over  relative  roles  in  teaching  versus  re- 
search can  be  spoken  by  a  university  like  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont that,  I  think,  has  shown  a  strong  commitment  to  undergradu- 
ate education  over  the  decades  and,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it's  an 
undergraduate  education  that  is  supported  as  well  by  creative 
scholarship. 

As  we  look  at  the  third  century  of  the  history  of  UVM,  we  see 
enormous  opportunities  not  only  for  the  university,  but  most  im- 
portantly for  the  State  and  the  students  and  the  families  that  we 
serve.  There's  a  convergence  of  opportunities  that  we  think  is 
taking  place.  One  is  a  retook  at  the  outreach  mission  of  universities 
throughout  the  country  and  what  does  it  mean  to  be  land  grant. 

Traditionally,  land  grant  was  so  focused  on  outreach  to  agricul- 
ture and  perhaps  agri-engineering  projects.  Perhaps,  the  land  grant 
university  is  very  far  ranging,  and  as  we  see  it  today  it  includes  in 
a  very  significant  way  the  partnership  outreach  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  that  connect  a  university  with  K-12  within  a 
State  like  Vermont. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  14  counties  and  to  learn  from  the  citizens  of  the 
State  what  their  views  were  toward  education  and  toward  the  role 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  in  particular.  There  was  a  lot  of  in- 
terest, as  1  indicated  earlier,  in  applications  to  agriculture,  but 
enormous  interest  as  well  and  concern  about  the  degree  to  which 
the  universities  are  serving  the  State  with  respect  to  connections 
with  K-12. 

The  clear  message  that  I  received  from  the  people  of  Vermont  is 
that  they  prize  education  with  as  much  fervor  as  people  anywhere, 
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and  that  they  were  fearful  that  their  children  will  not  receive  the 
education  that  they'll  need  to  fulfill  their  dreams.  And  second,  the 
clear  message  that  UVM  can  and  must  apply  a  greater  role  in  em- 
powering the  educators  in  serving  the  greater  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents. For  this  to  happen,  partnership  is  essential  and  the  partner- 
ship, of  course,  includes  the  State's  higher  education  community  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  the  State  of  Vermont  is  uniquely  positioned  to  be  a  na- 
tional leader  and  role  model  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  partnership 
that  we  might  envision.  The  scale  of  Vermont,  the  size  of  Vermont, 
the  fundamental  commitments  to  education  that  is  so  clear  in  Ver- 
mont And  this  opportunity  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  person  in  the  form  of  our  Commissioner  of  Education  who 
has  such  a  vision  and  such  a  high  level  of  energy  and  such  commit- 
ment to  goals  of  this  nature.  He  is  forward  looking  and  he  is  com- 
mitted to  both  improved  linkage  between  arts  and  sciences  and  to 
the  enhanced  role  for  higher  education  in  serving  schools  across 
the  State. 

The  higher  education  community  in  the  State  is  remarkable  and 
unusual.  The  colleges  and  universities  both  in  the  public  and  the 
private  sector  are  linked  together  through  the  Vermont  Higher 
Education  Council  of  which  Paul  presides  at  the  moment.  And  this 
is  a  mechanism,  an  instrument  whereby  the  colleges  and  the  uni- 
versities can  indeed  and  do  indeed  coordinate  their  efforts,  whether 
their  efforts  be  in  continuing  education  or  into  program  develop- 
ment. All  of  us  who  are  members  of  that  organization  see  that  in 
the  future  with  tighter  and  tighter  resources  and  greater  and 
greater  needs,  we  need  to  do  an  even  better  job  in  coordinating 
what  it  is  that  we  feel  are  our  fundamental  responsibilities. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government— the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  addressing  colleges  and  needs  in  education  is  just  of  insur- 
mountable importance.  The  decade  following  World  War  II,  for  ex- 
ample, saw  a  commitment  by  the  Federal  Government  for  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  and  that  dedication  transformed  our  society.  The 
passage  of  the  GI  Bill  opened  the  doors  of  education  to  groups  pre- 
viously closed  out.  The  creation  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
recognized  university  research  as  a  national  resource.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  spurred  improvements  in  the  instruction  of 
math,  science,  and  foreign  languages  at  both  the  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  served  repeatedly  as  a  catalyst  for  the  educational  inno- 
vation needed  to  allow  the  Nation  to  face  impending  challenges. 

This  hearing  is  a  part  of  this  ofttimes  forgotten  tradition  of  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  higher  education.  The  Higher  Education  Act, 
which  you  will  reauthorize  this  year,  contains  the  descendants  of 
many  of  these  early  programs. 

One  program,  however,  does  not  survive  and  its  rehabilitation  is 
critical  to  higher  education  in  this  country. 

Title  VII  authorizes  funds  for  the  construction  and  renovation  of 
facilities  for  instruction.  It  is  a  vestige  of  a  commitment  to  univer- 
sity infrastructure  that  died  in  the  early  1970's.  Teaching  and  re- 
search, like  transportation  and  communication,  are  enterprises 
that  require  tremendous  investment  in  infrastructure.  If  this  infra- 
structure is  not  maintained,  the  bridge  eventually  collapses  and 
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must  be  rebuilt  at  tremendous  cost.  We  are  now  at  the  time  when 
the  brides  of  higher  education  are  beginning  to  crumble  and  the 
national  repair  bill  is  estimated  to  range  from  $12  to  $50  billion.  If 
we  do  not  invest  in  facilities  today,  we  will  not  be  able  to  deliver 
our  services  tomorrow.  The  Federal  Government  can  and  must 
renew  its  commitment  to  university  research  and  instructional  fa- 
cilities or  new  visions  like  outreach  that  I  have  been  alluding  to, 
this  vision  of  outreach  that  can  be  delivered  from  a  land  grant  uni- 
versity, an  outreach  that  is  connected  totally  to  the  fundamental 
scholarship  and  research  that  goes  on. 

If  I  can  take  a  moment  to  illustrate  the  mission  in  concrete 
terms.  We  are  now— the  University  of  Vermont  draws  on  the  lead- 
ership both  from  the  College  of  Education  and  Social  Services  as 
well  as  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  link  with  local  school 
systems  and  serve  as  a  model  for  national  education  reform. 
UVM's  close  relationships  with  teachers  and  administrators  of  the 
local  school  districts  wil?  enable  far-reaching  effects  on  the  quality 
of  instruction  provided  to  the  students  of  Vermont  especially  when 
that  challenge  and  partnership  are  in  turn  linked  with  strength 
and  quality  of  the  arts  and  sciences  program  at  UVM.  In  an  effort 
to  increase  the  cooperation  between  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  school  districts,  the  university  will  transfer  the  ex- 
isting knowledge  of  its  historically  strong  arts  and  sciences  and 
educational  programs  to  students  and  teachers  throughout  the  Ver- 
mont community.  The  Arts  and  Sciences  Center  for  Excellence  in 
Education,  we  believe  will  enable  the  university  to  reach  many 
parts  of  the  State  through  new  technology.  It  will  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  move  from  perhaps  a  piecemeal  approach  to  a  more  ho- 
listic approach. 

Our  goal  is  simple.  The  center  will  seek  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  students  in  science,  math,  literature,  and  foreign  languages 
and  will  expand  the  instructional  skills  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  Arts  and  Sciences  Center  for  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion will  also  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  university  faculty  to  study 
and  improve  in  their  own  teaching.  We  will  intend  to  train  and  re- 
train our  teachers  and  create  an  educational  community  in  Ver- 
mont which  will  serve  as  a  demonstration  for  the  entire  Nation 
md  will  help  the  entire  Nation  exceed  global  standards  for  quality 
in  education. 

A  final  point— we  believe  that  efforts  to  improve  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  Vermont  combined  with  your  efforts  to  keep  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  the  classroom  offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for  our 
children.  It's  initiatives  like  this  that  bridge  the  relationship  be- 
tween secondary  and  higher  education,  that  hold  the  key  to  our 
Nation's  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  by  Dr.  Davis  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Davis 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  offer  particular  thanks  to  Senator 
Jeffords  for  making  this  hearing  possible,  for  his  leadership  in  shaping  higher  edu- 
cation policy  and  for  his  longtime  support  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
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Let  me  begin  by  introducing  myself  and  my  university.  My  name  is  George  Davis 
and  I  am  the  recently  appointed  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont— one  of  the 
oldest  State  university  in  the  Nation/ 

Vermont,  as  you  know,  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  Our  leaders  in  the  Senate  established  a  legacy  that  began 
with  Senator  Morrill,  expanded  with  Senator  Aiken,  wad  continued  by  Senator  Staf- 
ford and  is  now  being  carried  forward  by  Senator  Jeffords. 

Similarly  our  colleges  and  universities  served  repeatedly  as  national  models. 
When  Senator  Morrill  conceived  the  legislation  that  created  the  land  grant  univer- 
sity system,  the  University  of  Vermont  served  as  his  paradigm.  When  Senator 
Aiken  helped  shape  the  National  Science  Foundation  legislation,  he  held  up  the 
wartime  contributions  of  the  University  of  Vermont  as  an  example  of  why  Federal 
education  and  research  funds  should  be  equitably  distributed  amongst  all  universi- 
ties and  not  merely  divided  between  a  few  elites.  Now,  when  many  institutions  are 
rethinking  the  relationship  between  research  and  teaching,  UvM  is  widely  ac- 
claimed for  its  ability  to  provide  a  quality  undergraduate  education  in  a  research 
environment. 

Today,  as  UVM  looks  toward  its  third  century,  our  Nation  stands  at  a  crossroad 
in  history.  Despite  our  efforts  to  improve  access  to  all  levels  of  education,  fewer  and 
fewer  Americans  have  the  skills  needed  to  empower  them  to  lead  satisfying  and  pro- 
ductive lives.  We  cannot  remind  ourselves  too  often  of  Jefferson's  early  admonition 
that  not  only  our  competitiveness  but  our  very  way  of  life  depends  on  the  success  of 
our  educational  system.  To  meet  this  challenge  I  envision  a  new  and  powerful  role 
for  our  land  grant  universities— a  role  in  which  UVM  will  once  again  lead  the  way. 

Land  grant  universities,  like  UVM,  were  established  in  order  to  identify  needs 
and  disseminate  solutions  to  problems  plaguing  the  communities  they  serve.  In  the 
past,  we  have  looked  primarily  to  agriculture  and  technology  transfer.  In  the  future, 
our  focus  must  be  on  outreach,  particularly  outreach  to  those  who  toil  to  educate 
our  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  out  the  State. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Vermont,  I  visited  each  county  and  listened  to  the  ideas 
and  concerns  of  parents,  students,  teachers,  business  persons,  and  legislators.  I  also 
took  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  them  about  my  vision  of  the  special  responsibil- 
ity of  a  State  university.  Two  important  ideas  came  from  these  meetings.  First,  the 
clear  message  that  the  people  of  Vermont  prize  education  with  as  much  fervor  as 
people  anywhere  and  that  they  fear  that  their  children  do  not  receive  the  education 
they  will  need  to  fulfill  their  dreams.  Second,  that  UVM  can  and  must  play  a  great- 
er role  in  empowering  local  educators  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  students. 

Partnership 

The  vision  of  a  new  generation  of  land  grant  universities  which  I  am  suggesting 
and  the  citizens  of  Vermont  demanding  is  not  one  in  which  any  university  can  suc- 
ceed alone.  Three  constituencies  will  be  critical  to  our  success  or  failure— state  and 
local  government,  the  higher  education  community,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

A.  The  Staid 

We  in  Vermont  are  uniquely  situated  to  develop  and  implement  this  model  part- 
nership. The  relatively  small  size  of  our  State  and  the  commitment  of  our  teachers 
creates  an  ideal  laboratory  that  will  touch  all  of  our  children  and  have  a  chance  to 
succeed.  This  position  is  further  enhanced  by  the  vision,  energy,  and  commitment  of 
our  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  is  forward  looking  and  is  committed  to  both  im- 
proved linkage  between  the  arts  and  sciences  and  to  an  enhanced  role  for  higher 
education  in  serving  schools  across  the  State.  The  university,  with  its  history  of 
working  closely  with  schools,  is  uniquely  placed  to  implement  cooperative  endeav- 
ors. 

B.  The  Higher  Education  Community 

This  model  will* not  succeed  unless  colleges  and  universities  have  the  intellectual 
resources  and  the  commitment  to  reach  out  to  the  community  in  a  new  way.  When 
I  returned  to  the  University  of  Vermont  following  my  county  meetings,  I  initiated  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  university's  programs,  resources,  and  goals.  This 
review  brought  to  light  two  important  things:  First,  that  most  of  the  resources  and 
commitment  already  exist  at  the  university  and  need  only  to  be  pulled  together  and 
enhanced.  Second,  that  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  university  share  a  vision  that 
includes  a  closer  integration  and  scholarship  and  outreach,  to  build  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  community  at  large.  Unlike  anv  other  institution  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  the  University  of  Vermont  is  positioned  to  lead  the  Nation  in  developing  a 
new  "breed"  of  land  grant  universities  with  new  responsibilities  to  the  community. 
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C.  The  Federal  Government  .L>11      .  _  ,  ,  . 

Education  has  traditionally  been  considered  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments.  Increasingly,  however,  as  the  1985  Commission  on  Excellence  m  Edu- 
cation indicated,  education  must  be  viewed  as  a  national  responsibility,  like  defense, 
critical  to  our  very  survival.  , 

Historians  are  fond  of  reminding  us  that  if  we  do  not  learn  from  the  past  we  may 
be  forced  to  repeat  it.  I  want  to  suggest  today,  however,  that  there  is  a  part  of  our 
past  that  we  would  do  well  to  repeat. 

The  decade  following  World  War  II  saw  a  commitment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  education  at  all  levels  that  transformed  our  society.  The  passage  of  the  GI 
bill  opened  the  doors  of  higher  education  to  groups  previously  closed  out.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Science  Foundation  recognized  university  research  as  a  nation- 
al resource.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  spurred  improvements  in  the  in- 
struction of  math,  science,  and  foreign  languages  at  both  secondary  and  elementary 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  The  Federal  Government  has  served  repeatedly 
as  a  catalyst  for  the  educational  innovation  needed  to  allow  the  Nation  to  face  im- 

^Thisliearing^a  part  of  this  ofttimes  forgotten  tradition  of  Federal  involvement 
in  higher  education.  The  Higher  Education  Act,  which  you  will  reauthorize  this 
year,  contains  the  descendants  of  many  of  these  early  programs.  One  program,  how- 
ever, does  not  survive  and  its  rehabilitation  is  critical  to  higher  education  in  this 

Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  funds  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  facilities  for  instruction.  It  is  a  vestige  of  a  commitment  to  university 
infrastructure  that  died  in  the  early  1970's.  Teaching  and  research,  like  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  are  enterprises  that  requires  tremendous  investment  in  in- 
frastructure. If  this  infrastructure  is  not  maintained,  the  "bridge  eventually  col- 
lapses and  must  be  rebuilt  at  tremendous  cost.  We  are  now  at  the  time  when  the 
"bridges"  of  higher  education  are  beginning  to  crumble  and  the  national  repair  bill 
is  estimated  to  range  from  $12  to  $50  billion.  If  we  do  not  invest  in  facilities  today, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  our  services  tomorrow.  The  Federal  Government  can 
and  must  renew  its  commitment  to  university  research  and  instructional  facilities 
or  new  visions  like  the  one  I  have  described  will  not  be  possible. 

The  Arts  and  Sciences  Center  for  Excellence  in  Education 

I  have  been  alluding  a  great  deal  to  a  vision  of  a  new  generation  of  land  grant 
universities  and  the  need  for  a  renewed  partnership  with  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  vision  in  concrete  terms. 

The  University  of  Vermont,  drawing  upon  the  leadership  of  its  nationally  known 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  its  College  of  Education  and  Social  Services,  plans 
to  link  with  local  school  r /stems  and  serve  as  a  model  for  national  education 
reform  UVM's  close  relationships  with  the  teachers  and  administrators  of  the  local 
school  districts  will  enable  far-reaching  effects  on  the  quality  of  instruction  provided 
to  the  students  of  Vermont.  In  an  effort  to  increase  the  cooperation  between  the 
university,  State,  Federal  Government,  and  the  local  school  districts  and  teachers, 
the  university  will  transfer  the  existing  wealth  of  knowledge  of  its  historically 
strong  arts  and  sciences  and  education  programs  to  students  and  teachers  through- 
out the  entire  Vermont  community.  An  Arts  and  Sciences  Center  for  Excellence  in 
Education  will  make  it  possible  for  the  university  to  reach  many  parts  of  the  State 
through  the  new  technology.  It  will  enable  the  university  to  move  from  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  a  holistic  structure.  1|t  . 

Our  goal  is  simple.  In  a  partnership  with  the  government,  the  center  will  seek  to 
improve  the  performerance  of  students  in  mathematics,  science,  literature  and  for- 
eign languages,  and  will  expand  the  instructional  skills  of  its  State  s  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators.  The  Arts  and  Sciences  Center  for 
Excellence  in  Education  will  also  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  university  faculty  to 
study  and  improve  their  own  teaching. 

The  Arts  and  Science  Center  for  Excellence  in  Education  will  enhance  education- 
al excellence  through  the  development  of  new  and  innovative  programs  for  student 
learning  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  will  train  and  retrain  our  teachers  and  create 
an  educational  community  in  Vermont  which  will  serve  as  a  demonstration  for  the 
entire  Nation  and  will  help  allow  the  Nation  to  exceed  current  global  standards  for 
quality  in  education. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  comment  before  I  close.  Our  center,  and  the  model 
of  State,  private,  and  Federal  partnership  that  undergirds  it,  will  be  fully  consistent 
with  Senator  Jeffords'  initiative  in  early  intervention.  We  believe  that  our  efforts  to 
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improve  the  quality  of  education  in  Vermont,  combined  with  Senator  Jeffords*  ef- 
forts to  keep  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  classroom,  offer  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  our  children.  It  is  initiatives  like  these,  bridging  the  relationship  between  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education,  that  hold  the  key  to  our  Nation's  future. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
the  subcommittee  to  secure  the  Federal  support  needed  to  bring  this  vision  to  frui- 
tion. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Paul. 

Mr.  Reiss.  Thank  you  Senator  Jeffords  for  holding  this  hearing. 
I'd  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Vermont  Higher  Education 
Council  which  is  extremely  interested  in  the  reauthorization,  I'm 
going  to  address  myself  to  title  VII,  of  course,  and  to  note  that  title 
VII  focuses  on  a  critical  need  which  if  not  addressed  will  in  time 
render  the  implementation  of  all  of  the  other  titles  meaningless. 

The  buildings  and  facilities  of  higher  education  are  deteriorating. 
Much  of  the  infrastructure  is  not  being  maintained  as  George  indi- 
cated. A  recent  publication,  and  I'm  sure  you're  aware  of  the  De- 
caying American  Campus,  subtitled  the  Ticking  Time  Bomb,  accu- 
rately describes  the  situation:  The  situation  where  in  the  United 
States  in  the  golden  age  right  after  the  World  War,  the  GI  Bill,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  higher  education  facilities  were  expanded.  In 
fact,  between  1955  and  1975  physical  space  on  college  campuses  tri- 
pled. 

But  now  the  present  needs  for  new  renewal  and  remaintenance 
of  those  facilities  is  staggering.  An  estimate  of  $60  to  $70  billion  of 
need  has  been  made  and  documented  and  about  $20  billion  of  that 
is  of  very  urgent  cases.  As  a  result,  only  perhaps  one  out  of  every 
four  dollars  that  are  needed  is  actually  allocated  on  an  annual 
basis  to  maintain  those  facilities. 

As  a  result  we're  spending  down  the  capital  of  higher  education. 
It's  like  bridges— we  have  a  good  understanding  of  what  that 
means  here  in  Vermont  because  it's  analogous  to  the  problem  of 
bridges.  We're  not  meeting  the  current  needs,  and  we're  not  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  education  itself  as  a  result  of  that.  It's  not  just 
pretty  buildings;  it's  they're  a  consequence  for  the  quality  of  the 
education  which  would  be  conducted  within  them. 

Whose  responsibility  is  it?  Well,  clearly  it's  the  responsibility  of 
the  institutions  themselves  which  must  recognize  the  needs,  must 
develop  careful  plans  and  priorities  in  meeting  those  needs,  must 
allocate  to  the  extent  possible  annual  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
facilities.  Institutions  must  also  seek  appropriations,  and  certainly 
private  contributions  to  meet  those  capital  requirements,  and  also 
must  obviously  enter  the  market  in  borrowing  funds,  recognizing  of 
course  that  its  future  operating  revenue  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
the  debt  service  on  those  borrowed  funds. 

There's  a  problem  with  some  institutions  in  that  regard,  and  I'd 
like  to  simply  quote  quickly  a  comment  from  a  study  that  was  done 
very  recently  by  the  Vermont  Higher  Education  and  Health  Facili- 
ties Building  Agency.  And  I  quote:  In  recent  years,  thefinancial 
environment  for  institutions  of  private  higher  education  has 
become  more  uncertain.  In  the  face  of  tax  reform  mounting,  budget 
constraints,  and  a  demographic  decline  in  the  traditional  college 
age  population,  many  institutions  have  to  find  new  and  inexpen- 
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sive  funding.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  where  the  facilities 
have  a  majority  of  not-for-profit  purposes. 

The  maj^r  findings  of  the  study  was  that  the  problem  and  chal- 
lenges faced  by  Vermont  private  colleges  and  universities  are  faced 
by  similar  institutions  throughout  the  country  since  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  which  discouraged  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  from  the  purchasing  of  the  tax  debt.  And  though  Ver- 
mont is  not  alone  in  this  predicament,  the  credit  analysis  of  Ver- 
mont's seventeen  independent  colleges  found  that  many  of  the 
schools  are  very  specialized,  serving  a  particular  niche  in  the 
market.  As  a  result,  it's  not  always  able  to  form  the  criteria  used 
for  larger  and  more  conventional  colleges  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  conclusion  that  I  think  we  have  to  draw  is  that  while  insti- 
tutions have  a  very  important  responsibility  here,  that  there  is 
indeed  a  Federal  Government  responsibility  as  well.  It's  a  national 
problem. 

Fd  like  to  dramatize  the  problem  if  I  might  by  talking  about  one 
specific  facility,  one  specific  building.  I  refer  to  Cheray  Science 
Hall  at  Saint  Michael's  College.  It  was  first  constructed  *after 
World  War  II  in  1949  when  there  was  an  influx  of  veterans  into 
Saint  Mike's  College.  The  GI  Bill  brought  many  of  those  along  and 
an  influx  of  students  into  the  sciences,  a  30,000  square-foot  con- 
crete building,  steel  frame,  brick,  providing  classrooms,  laborato- 
ries, and  faculty  offices  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  in  physics,  in 
some  inter-disciplinary  fields.  The  building  has  been  very  impor- 
tant, an  important  role  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  science  effort. 

As  a  result  of  a  close  working  relationship  of  faculty  with  stu- 
dents at  Saint  Michael's,  60  percent  of  the  science  majors  go  on  to 
graduate  studies  in  the  sciences  going  to  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago, 
Cornell,  Ohio  State,  major  institutions.  Saint  Michael's  science  pro- 
grams are  part  of  that  critical  group  of  people  going  into  the  sci- 
ences. 79  percent  of  college  graduates  from  science  programs  in  the 
last  25  years  are  currently  working  in  science-related  fields  so  this 
is  important. 

But  what's  happening  now?  At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  43 
year-old  building.  In  1949,  it  was  a  modern  science  building  ai 
those  times  for  teaching  science.  Today  it  -xeds  extensive  repairs, 
renovations,  modernization,  new  things  ^a<7e  come  along  in  those 
42  years  in  computerization.  Certai.ily,  some  tKngs  have  been 
done,  but  there's  a  major  job  that  now  needs  to  bo  done.  Science 
has  changed.  The  space  requirements  are  just  far  beyond  what  the 
building  can  take  care  of. 

As  one  example,  a  recent  research  project  in  photo-chemisto 
had  to  be  conducted  by  taking  over  the  men's  room  and  putting  up 
plywood  across  the  windows  in  order  to  be  able  to  darken  the  room 
for  the  project.  That's  the  kind  of  adaptation  that  goes  on. 

The  storage  of  toxic  chemicals,  the  electrical  system  as  a  result 
of  that  experiment  that  should  be  carried  out  in  close  proximity  u 
each  other  have  to  be  done  in  separate  rooms  because  the  powei 
supply  is  not  enough.  And  the  climate  control  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  the  building.  Ventilation  problems  make  it  very,  very  dif 
ficult.  One  of  the  reasons  the  ventilation  problem  is  particular 
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very  severe  is  because  several  years  ago  the  college  did  the  right 
thing  at  that  time,  conducted  a  program  to  weatherize  the  building 
and  to  cut  down  the  infiltration  of  outside  air.  Well,  unfortunately, 
then  the  ventilation  does  not  work  in  terms  of  getting  rid  of  toxic 
fumes  and,  of  course,  the  problem  with  asbestos  in  the  building. 

Well,  we  have  a  plan  to  take  care  of  Cheray  Hall.  The  college 
has  been  putting  about  5  percent  of  its  annual  operating  budget 
into  maintenance.  It  has  been  conducting  fund-raising  programs, 
has  raised  the  funds  for  a  new  academic  building  which  is  now  in 
existence,  and  is  in  the  process  of  raising  funds  for  a  new  library 
for  which  we  will  have  ground  breaking  within  a  year,  will  have  it 
completed  within  a  year. 

But  how  did  we  get  t?  a  funds  for  the  science  building? 

Well,  let  me  say  that  first  of  all,  work  with  the  architect  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  requirements  looking  into  the  future,  require- 
ments for  $4.5  billion  to  fully  modernize  and  properly  equip  this 
science  building. 

We  saw  an  NSF  plant  which  program  was  in  existence  by  reason 
of  the  very  efforts  that  you  just  referred  to  for  which  we're  very 
thankful.  But  that  total  program  is  a  $20  billion  appropriation  as 
you  pointed  out.  For  that  program  425  applications  were  submitted 
around  the  country  for  science  research  facility  grants.  By  utilizing 
2  years  of  appropriations,  70  grants  could  be  awarded  out  of  425 
applications.  We  were  fortunate  at  Saint  Michael's  to  receive  one 
of  those,  But  it  was  the  only  one  in  Vermont.  It  was  of  very  few  in 
New  England,  others  being  received— I  think  there  was  six  all  to- 
gether: MIT,  Brown,  Yale,  the  Marine  Biology  Institute,  Worcester 
Polytec. 

But  it  just  illustrates  the  problem  even  more.  It  says  that  in  a 
need  such  as  this  in  a  high  degree  area  such  as  science,  the  best  we 
can  do  in  terms  of  assisting  an  institution  is  to  allow  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  competitive  process  and  those  with  the  highest  priori- 
ty win  as  we  did  in  this  case.  We  will  get  a  grant  of  $375,000 
against  the  $4.5  billion  deal.  That  I  think  dramatizes  in  a  sense, 
we're  throwing  some  pennies  after  billion  dollar  needs. 

And  so  I  use  this  as  an  example  to  point  out  how  important  it  is 
to  reauthorize  title  VII  to  give  some  to  provide  for  some  grants  in 
areas  of  highest  priorities. 

Probably  it  would  be  well  not  to  try  to  base  these  on  the  elabo- 
rate State  plan  requirements  that  are  in  the  part  A  of  that.  The 
part  B  with  peer  review  would  appear  to  be  a  more  appropriate  ap- 
proach given  the  level  of  funding  that's  even  remotely  possible.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  attention  really  needs  to  be  placed  on 
loans  because  it's  only  in  this  way  that  the  Federal  dollar  can  be 
spread  in  a  way  that  anywhere  near  comes  to  meet  the  kind  of  pro- 
found national  need  there  is  in  this  area  which  is  very,  very  criti- 
cal. 

And,  there  rvgain,  I  think  some  of  the  provisions,  some  of  those 
distinctions  between  that  were  carried  over  from  previous  bills  be- 
tween the  residence  facilities,  housing  on  one  hand  and  academic 
on  the  other  hand;  graduates  on  one  hand  and  undergraduates  on 
the  other.  It  may  well  be  the  kind  of  dollars— those  separate  provi- 
sions may  not  be  appropriate  this  time  again. 
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And  so,  again,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  to  title 
VII.  I  think  it's  extremely  important  for  us. 

Let  me  just  take  1  minute  to  mention  something  on  another  sub- 
ject—the Early  Intervention  bill,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  introduction  of  that  effort.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
that  area  which  tells  me  that  it  is  extremely  important.  I  have  for 
the  last  30  years  every  summer  conducted  a  program  where  at-risk 

Erograms  for  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  namely  Black  and 
[ispanic  junior  high  level,  where  we  have  intervened  into  situa- 
tions through  a  summer  program  and  follow-up  during  the  year. 
And  I  can  toll  you  that  the  results  are  not,  of  course,  100  percent 
success,  but  the  individual— I  can  attest  to  the  individual  student 
whose  life  and  whose  contributions  to  this  society  have  been  great- 
ly changed  as  a  result  of  a  program  like  that.  So  I  applaud  very 
much  that  effort  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  introducing  an- 
other subject. 
Senator  Jeffords.  That's  quite  all  right. 
[The  letter  from  Dr.  Reiss  follows:] 

Letter  from  Dr.  Reiss,  President,  Saint  Michael's  College 

Saint  Michael's  College 
Colchester,  VT,  April  4.  1991 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Jeffords 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Jim:  I  appreciated  very  much  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  March  26  at  the 
hearing  you  conducted  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  offer  a  brief  extension  to  my  testimony  on  title  VII  which  au- 
thorizes grants  and  loans  for  the  con&Lruction  or  reconstruction  of  academic  facili- 
ties. 

In  my  testimony  I  described  as  an  example  of  a  national  problem,  the  condition  of 
Cheray  Science  Hall  at  Saint  Michael's  College.  The  building  was  constructed  in 
1949  and  now  requires  extensive  renovation  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  science 
education  in  the  decades  ahead.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  building  are  negatively  impacting  the  capacity  of  the  facility  to  support 
science  education  and  research  as  called  for  by  the  demands  for  the  contemporary 
world.  The  mode  of  science  education  today  has  changed  as  we  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  involving  undergraduate  students  at  earlier  points  in  independent 
and  group  research  projects.  This  requires,  of  course,  facilities  adequate  to  such  an 
approach  along  with  the  required  modern  scientific  equipment.  When  education  has 
to  be  compromised  and  research  projects  modified  not  by  reason  of  educational  or 
research  objectives  but  by  reason  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  facility,  we  are  negative- 
ly impacting  the  future  of  our  Nation  in  profound  ways. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  this  type  of  negative  impact  on  the  auality  of 
education  is  found  not  only  in  science  education  and  not  only  at  Saint  Michael's 
College.  Even  worse  situations  are  being  experienced  at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation.  § 

Given  the  massive  size  of  the  problem  of  the  deterioration  of  the  infrastructure  of 
academic-related  facilities,  we  must  provide  access  to  low-cost  capital  through  a 
broad-based  Federal  program. 

Small,  highly  competitive  grand  programs  are  better  than  nothing,  but  they  con- 
stitute tokenism.  3ince  Federal  funding  in  the  current  budget  deficit  environment  is 
not  likely  to  be  available  for  an  adequate  grant  program,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
priority  be  given  to  a  broad-based  loan  program  that  will  provide  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  access  to  low -cost  capital  needed  to  reconstruct  facilities.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  for  independent  colleges  and  universities  which  do  not  have  access 
to  capital  through  State  capital  financing  available  to  public  institutions.  The  Feder- 
al dollars  will  encourage  institutions  to  address  these  problems  as  a  high  priority. 

Again  let  me  thank  you,  Senator,  for  your  support  of  higher  education  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  some  thoughts  on  this  important  matter. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Reiss, 

President 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Riden. 

Mr.  Riden.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  very  much  to  be  here 
and  to  give  you  a  physical  plant  view  of  the  problem  that  we  have 
been  facing. 

First,  there  have  been  ruptured  pipelines,  roofs,  and  then  at- 
tempting to  try  to  find  the  funds  to  make  those  repairs.  I'm  also 
going  to  direct  some  statements  specifically  to  demographic  stu- 
dents which  suggest  that  through  1994,  at  least,  the  available  pool 
of  18-  to  22-year-olds  will  continue  to  shrink  nationally  and  in  Ver- 
mont as  well.  This  situation  is  very  alarming  to  small  private  insti- 
tutions like  Trinity  College  where  71  percent  of  our  total  budget  is 
based  on  tuition  and  fees.  Faced  with  declining  enrollment  for  the 
next  few  years,  in  all  likelihood  we'll  be  forced  to  begin  to  defer,  to 
put  off  necessary  building,  maintenance,  and  repairs  which  then 
starts  a  downward  spiral.  It  creates  the  potential  where  deferred 
maintenance  leads  to  greater  difficulty  in  attracting  students  to 
our  campus  because  of  the  appearance  of  our  buildings  and 
grounds. 

A  recent  study  that  was  funded  by  the  Carnagie  Institute  found 
that  the  single  most  criteria  that  a  student  looks  at  when  they're 
making  a  selection  of  a  college  is  the  overall  appearance  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  It's  not  the  faculty,  it's  not  the  sports  team. 
It's  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

Given  the  di  alining  enrollments  and  increasing  maintenance,  the 
goal  of  achiev:  ng  that  end,  an  inviting,  attractive  campus,  is  going 
to  be  even  more  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain.  Without  the 
continued  support  of  the  Federal  Government  through  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Academic  Facilities  Loans  program,  this  roal  may 
become  impossible  for  smaller  institutions. 

While  Federal  loan  programs  are  beneficial,  I'd  like  to  address  a 
few  comments  about  the  Academic  Facilities  Loan  program,  par- 
ticularly the  selection  criteria  that  must  be  met  to  receive  a  loan 
through  this  program. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Education  assesses  the  age  of  the  building 
to  be  renovated  with  the  higher  priority  going  to  older  buildings. 
This  criteria  ignores  the  fact  that  a  huge  building  boom  took  place 
at  educational  institutions  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  What  has 
happened  is  that  many  of  the  buildings  that  were  put  up  in  the 
1940's,  1950's,  and  ever,  the  1970's  would  only  have  a  life  span  of  20 
years.  They  simply  were  not  as  good  as  the  buildings  put  up  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  Many  of  these  buildings  ignored  handicapped  ac- 
cessibility. Many  of  these  buildings  are  still  loaded  with  asbestos 
and  other  problems  that  are  not  going  to  go  away. 

Second,  the  Secretary  considers  the  extent  to  which  the  facilities 
in  question  have  gone  without  a  major  renovation;  i.e.,  what  is  the 
extent  of  a  building's  deferred  maintenance.  It's  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  this  is  evaluated  since  in  the  application  the  only  infor- 
mation on  this  topic  is  the  last  year  a  building  was  renovated  and 
the  number  of  years  since  that  renovation.  No  room  is  put  on  this 
for  lack  of  funding.  And  in  my  opinion,  judging  a  building's  need 
based  on  simply  the  last  date  of  renovation  is  too  simplistic  an  ap- 
proach. 

Third,  the  Secretary  assesses  the  assignable  square  feet  per  stu- 
dent of  the  institution  with  the  higher  scores  going  to  institutions 
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with  the  smallest  amount  of  square  feet  per  student.  In  times  of 
declining  enrollment,  this  criteria  discriminates  against  smaller  in- 
stitutions suffering  from  shrinking  enrollment,  for  as  enrollments 
decrease  the  amount  of  space  per  student  will  increase  making  the 
success  of  our  loan  application  less  likely. 

And  fourth,  the  Secretary  also  takes  enrollment  into  account 
with  the  higher  rankings  going  to  schools  with  the  largest  increase 
in  enrollment.  This  criteria  would  seem  to  support  the  adage  that 
the  rich  get  richer.  Smaller  institutions  that  don't  have  reputations 
to  attract  students  based  on  their  list  of  guest  lecturers  or  number 
of  retired  luminaries  on  their  faculty  or  location  in  the  sun  belt 
can  expect  declining  enrollment  over  the  next  few  years,  and  that 
smaller  institutions  without  national  reputations  will  remain  so. 

The  poorer  will  remain  poor. 

At  a  recent  physical  plant  administration  that  for  the  31  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  with  a  total  of  approximately  $2.3-billion 
gross  square  feet,  the  total  is  running  between  $40  and  $60  billion. 
To  quote  Harvey  Kaiser,  the  Director  of  Physical  Plant  at  Syracuse 
University,  the  issue  of  regulations  and  tax  program  support  must 
now  be  of  paramount  concern  to  policy  makers  involved  in  higher 
education. 

Senator  Jeffords,  given  that  I  have  the  opportunity  this  morning, 
I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  Academic  Research 
Facilities  Modernization  Act.  I  spoke  recently  with  David  Bairn  of 
the  National  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  David 
has  informed  me  of  your  support  of  the  program  as  both  crucial 
and  greatly  appreciated.  When  I  spoke  with  David,  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  message  to  deliver  concerning  this  morning's  topic.  He 
did  ask  me  to  deliver  one  thought:  In  title  VII  include  authoriza- 
tion of  outright  grants  in  aid  to  institutions.  Unfortunately,  this 
portion  of  the  title,  as  I  understand  it,  has  not  been  funded  since 
1986. 

The  request  that  I  have  to  relay  this  morning  is  to  please  sup- 
port the  funding  of  the  program  for  at  least  $50  million  and  to  con- 
sider changing  the  portion  of  title  VII  to  requiring  participating 
States  to  submit  individual  State  formulas.  It  s  also  believed  that 
even  at  $50  million  it  is  too  small  to  be  regulated  in  that  fashion 
and  a  more  simple  formula  could  and  should  be  included. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  and  I  thank  you  again  for  allowing 
me  to  be  here  this  morning.  It  certainly  is  a  nice  change  from  my 
normal  tasks— climbing  up  on  roofs,  etc. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  thank  you,  too.  The  area  I  want  to  comment 
on  is  to  see  if  we  can  make  it  a  usable  program.  We  have  a  huge 
national  need.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  too  many  specific  questions  at 
this  time.  I  do  need  your  help  in  deciding  whether  we  need  match- 
ing grants  or  loans  and  whatever  else  to  try  and  pull  money  in  to 
start  things  going.  Should  we  look  at  the  business  community  to 
try  and  assist  or  whoever  else  we  can  with  the  limited  Federal  dol- 
lars we  have  right  now  granted?  They  are  very  limited  vight  now. 
The  additional  need  is  necessary  and  I  hope  with  ymr  help  we  can 
redesign  title  VII  to  get  it  to  be  working  other  than  just  getting 
huge  amounts  of  money  appropriated  to  it. 

Maybe  you  can  comment  on  this.  What  do  we  need  to  do  to  get 
you  back  in  a  position  where  you  can  attract  or  be  able  to  repay 
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loans  in  a  better  fashion  than  you  can  right  now?  All  you  men- 
tioned, Paul,  is  the  availability  because  of  changes  in  taxes.  What 
would  be  the  most  helpful  thing,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Reiss.  Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  things.  One  is  the  different 
status  that  one  is  referred  to  as  private  tax  exempt  funding  as  in 
the  tax  bill.  At  this  point,  as  you  may  know,  Senator  Moynihan's 
attempting  to  have  that  problem  corrected.  That  would  be  helpful. 
If  anything  can  be  done  to  encourage  through  the  Tax  Act  banks  to 
be  able  to  take  on  tax  exempt  debt  which  the  Tax  Act  of  1986 
simply  took  them  out  of  the  business.  They  had  no  reason  to  be  in 
that  business  at  all.  That,  of  course,  made  it  even  more  difficult 
certainly  for  independent  colleges  to  have  access  to  tax  exempt  cap- 
ital. So  those  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  can  be  done  on  the  Feder- 
al level. 

There  is  another  agenda,  I  think,  that's  important  for  things  that 
could  be  done  on  the  State  level  as  well.  The  different  States  have 
dealt  with  this  problem  in  different  ways,  some  more  effective  than 
others.  That's  another  area,  another  agenda  that  needs  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  well. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  attractiveness  of  institutional  indebtedness,  of 
course,  ebbs  and  flows  with  respect  to  the  financial  environment  in 
the  Nation,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  either  tighten  up  or 
loosen  up  with  respect  to  the  overall  perception  of  the  financial  en- 
vironment which  the  institution  is  operating.  Thus  the  physical  sit- 
uation as  we're  operating  in  colleges  and  universities  around  the 
country  right  new,  I  think  that  makes  it  more  difficult  for  institu- 
tions, their  board,  to  be  perhaps  as  aggressive  as  they  might  be  in 
other  times  in  taking  on  indebtedness  in  capital  projects. 

I'm  sure  if  we  look  around  nationally,  I'm  sure  we  could  see  that 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  projects.  I  think  that's  a  factor  that  cer- 
tainly must  influence  our  thinking.  The  concept  of  matching  pro- 
grams, I  think,  is  extremely  attractive.  The  concept  of  bringing  to- 
gether moneys  from  development  efforts  as  well  as  State  commit- 
ments and  Federal  commitments  as  well  as  the  business  sector  not 
only  allows  limited  moneys  to  go  further,  but  also  at  each  step  of 
the  match  there  becomes  an  endorsement  for  the  fundamental 
project  that  would  be  supported  by  the  moneys  that  come  together. 

So  there  is  a  set  of  secondary  checks  and  balances  in  an  environ- 
ment of  limited  resources.  Projects  have  been  identified  as  really  of 
extreme  priority  and,  thus,  those  contributions  to  the  project  feel  a 
reaffirmation  of  investing  in  something  that's  lost. 

Mr.  Riden.  Perhaps  a  couple  of  quick  comments.  We  talked 
about  the  possibility  of  involving  the  business  community.  I  think 
when  times  are  good,  that's  a  very  good  idea  and  it's  more  possible 
that  that's  going  to  happen.  In  times  of  recession,  it's  unlikely  that 
it's  going  to  happen  in  involving  the  business  community  too. 

The  last  time,  we  had  the  smallest  endowment  of  our  size  college 
in  America.  We're  trying  to  turn  that  around.  It's  a  very  laborious 
project  It's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  establish,  a  sufficient  endow- 
ment. I've  already  made  some  specific  recommendations  on  some  of 
the  changes  I'd  like  to  see  on  the  Facilities  Loan  Program  and 
their  selection  criteria,  so  I  probably  won't  have  that  much  to  add 
on  that  topic. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  your  best,  specific 
instances  are  very  good  to  demonstrate  the  problems  that  you  re 
faced  with  and  the  needs. 

Just  one  question:  Changes  in  our  technology,  you  alluded  to 
some  of  them  requiring  changes,  but  have  they  dramatically  or  sig- 
nificantly increased  the  need  for  space,  or  is  it  a  huge  problem 
being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  size  of  your  facility? 

Mr.  Reiss.  Certainly,  technology  has  changed  and  made  new  re- 
quirements, but  there  are  some  important  educational  changes 
which  are  making  very,  very  important  requirements  that  are  new. 
And  that  has  to  do,  for  example,  with  the  manner  in  which  science 
may  be  most  effectively  taught  on  the  college  level.  There  has  been 
a  major  change  taking  place  within  higher  education  focusing  on 
the  need  to  have  students  involved  as  early  as  possible  in  independ- 
ent research  and  in  participating  with  faculty  in  research  projects. 
The  notion  that  you  can  teach  science  most  effectively  by  having 
large  lecture  halls  with  students  and  having  just  benches  of  stu- 
dents following  out  a  particular  experiment  in  a  large  instructional 
laboratory,  there's  been  a  major  change  in  that. 

And  I  think  the  evidence  is  fairly  clear  that  in  terms  of  educat- 
ing students  well  and  also  in  terms  of  motivating  them  to  pursue 
scientific  careers,  there's  a  better  way.  But  that  better  way  re- 
quires certain  kinds  of  facilities  and  certain  kinds  of  organization 
of  science  buildings  which  generally  we  don't  have.  And  I  think 
that  is  probably  putting  as  much  of  a  demand  on  space  as  the 
equipment  itself.  , 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  appreciate  that  information  very  much.  It  s 
very  helpful  to  me.  I  thank  you  all  again  for  your  very  excellent 
testimony.  ,  _ 

Senator  Jeffords.  We  will  proceed  with  the  next  testimony.  Uur 
next  panel  is  Britta  Anderson,  director  of  Federal  Affairs,  Vermont 
Student  Assistance  Corporation;  David  Myette,  from  Champlain 
College;  and  Bruce  Foust,  from  the  Chittenden  Bank. 
Britta,  why  don't  you  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BRITTA  ANDERSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  FEDERAL 
AFFAIRS,  VERMONT  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  CORPORATION; 
DAVID  MYETTE.  CHAMPLAIN  COLLEGE:  AND  BRUCE  FOUST, 
CHITTENDEN  BANK 

Ms.  Anderson.  Senator  Jeffords,  I'm  Britta  Anderson,  director  of 
Federal  Affairs  at  the  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corporation. 
I'm  extremely  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  concept  of  direct  institutional  lending  which  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  well 
as  other  individuals  and  entities, 

First,  I'd  like  to  emphasize  that  it's  only  possible  to  address  the 
issue  as  a  concept.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  specific  proposal  has 
made  its  way  to  Congress  and,  subsequently,  our  discussion  of  the 
issue  here  today  suffers  the  constraints  of  lack  of  detailed  mforma- 

Novel  as  the  proposal  may  seem,  this  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  there  has  been  a  call  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  In  fact,  as  I'm  sure  you  will  recall,  similar  pro- 
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posals  for  a  National  Student  Loan  Bank  have  occurred  sporadical- 
ly since  the  late  1960's.  The  question  is:  Why  do  these  proposals 
surface? 

At  least  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
loan  program  goes  through  troubled  times,  the  political  response  is, 
to  paraphrase  Alice  in  Wonderland,  "Off  with  its  head!" 

Such  a  response  is  understandable.  After  all,  the  major  issue  for 
Congress  is  that  the  student  get  the  loan  funds  they  are  entitled  to 
in  an  expeditious  manner  at  the  least  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  that  those  students  subsequently  repay  their  loans  after 
they're  finished  with  their  education. 

However,  during  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  events  have 
forced  Congress  to  focus  on  the  administrative  and  eligibility  areas 
of  the  program.  And  it's  clear  that  many  members  have  concerns 
about  the  overall  integrity  of  the  current  system  and  are  looking  to 
make  substantial  changes  in  the  program;  thus  the  call  for  reform. 

Before  going  on  to  some  of  the  issues  concerning  the  direct  insti- 
tutional lending  concept,  I'd  like  to  discuss  the  status  quo  of  the 
current  system  so  that  the  discussion  of  a  potential  future  program 
will  be  framed  in  light  of  the  realities  of  the  current  structure. 

First,  the  pn^ram  as  it  stands  today  delivers  what  Congress  in- 
tended it  to  deliver.  Over  four  million  borrowers  received  loans 
amounting  to  over  $12  million  in  Fiscal  1989.  Capital  was  provided 
through  the  private  sector  and  secondary  markets.  Overall,  this 
Federal/State/private  partnership  concept  works  not  only  to  pro- 
vide dollars  to  students  in  an  efficient  manner;  it  also  works  to  pro- 
vide checks  and  balances  to  insure  that  weak  Tnks  are  mended  and 
the  program  functions  at  the  highest  possible  1  vel  of  integrity. 

The  number  of  participants  in  the  progra-n  also  means  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  competition  which,  if  kept  at  reasona- 
ble levels,  will  ultimately  help  students  by  providing  better  and 
timely  services.  As  a  former  loan  recipient,  I  can  vouch  that  the 
delivery  system  as  it  stands  today  is  better  than  it  was  15  or  20 
years  ago. 

On  the  downside,  the  growth  of  the  program  in  the  1980's 
through  the  expansion  of  certain  sectors,  i.e.,  the  proprietary 
sector,  increased  eligibility  for  SLS  loans,  coupled— and  this  is  im- 
portant—with the  targeting  of  the  program  to  lower-income  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  the  1986  amendments,  have  led  to  tremendous 
increase  in  the  amounts  of  defaults.  This  is  a  problem  which  is 
slowly  being  conquered,  but  which  has  left  a  bitter  taste  in  Con- 
gress mouth. 

Consequently,  the  program  costs  a  substantial  amount  to  oper- 
ate. The  budget  reforms  as  well  as  the  current  level  of  default  costs 
and  subsidies  have  led  Congress  to  question  whether  or  not  they're 
getting  sufficient  value  for  their  money.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  put- 
ting over  $12  billion  in  loans  on  the  books  every  year  will,  by  defi- 
nition, lead  to  costs  over  the  life  of  the  loans.  Congress  will,  in  the 
final  analysis,  have  to  make  the  tough  choice  as  to  whether  the 
program  costs  are  worth  the  program  benefits. 

Finally,  while  limited  competition  in  public  programs  may  be 
positive,  what  took  place  during  the  1980's  in  terms  of  the  quest  for 
growth  and  volume  by  certain  entities  almost  certainly  was  a 
factor  in  the  demise  of  HEAF  and  other  organizations.  Greed  is  not 
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good  in  a  publicly-funded  program.  However,  Congress  still  has  not 
found  a  way  to  legislatively  balance  limited  competition  and  over- 
zealous  marketing  of  the  program. 

These,  then,  are  the  mcgor  pros  and  cons  of  the  current  system 
as  I  see  them. 

Now  to  the  new  concept.  What  will  it  offer  that's  not  currently 
available?  How  might  it  improve  on  what  currently  is? 

First,  the  new  program  would,  at  least  as  far  as  we  know,  elimi- 
nate the  current  partnership  structure  among  lenders,  institutions, 
guarantors,  and  the  Federal  Government.  After  the  problems  of 
the  past  few  years,  such  elimination  of  a  partnership  may  be  con- 
strued as  positive  even  though  Congress  may  not  yet  have  a  very 
good  notion  of  who  under  the  new  structure  would  perform  the  ex- 
tensive support  function  currently  performed  by  these  groups. 

Furthermore,  the  new  concept  is  promoted  as  being  less  costly 
than  the  current  system.  If  true,  that  would  be  a  definite  plus  for 
any  new  proposal,  particularly  at  a  time  where  the  Federal  budget 
is  in  severe  difficulties.  However,  budget  reform  has  produced  an 
entirely  new  method  of  counting  cost  indebted  programs,  and  it 
will  be  important  to  ascertain  the  real  program  expenditures  for 
comparison  purposes. 

And  finally,  the  concept  changes  the  focus  of  control.  It's  not 
completely  clear  from  where  to  where,  but  it  appears  that  either 
the  Department  of  Education,  institutions  or  some  other  entity  yet 
to  be  defined,  will  replace  the  current  Federal /State/ private  part- 
nership. Such  a  change  again  may  be  construed  as  positive  if  there 
is  a  discontent  about  the  current  program. 

On  the  downside,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  no  matter  what 
kind  of  new  proposal  is  carried  forward,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  over  $50  million  currently  on  the  books  in  outstanding 
loans  that  need  to  be  serviced  during  the  next  20  to  30  years.  These 
are  obligations  that  need  to  be  factored  into  a  debate  of  a  real  cost 
of  changes  regardless  of  how  the  Budget  Reform  Act  would  count 
the  cost  of  any  new  efforts. 

Also,  it's  not  clear  that  any  real  cost  savings  will  ensue  from  a 
new  program.  Someone  has  to  manage  these  huge  loan  portfolios, 
and,  if  lenders  and  guarantors  are  not  involved,  someone  else  will 
need  to  provide  this  service.  At  this  point,  it's  uncertain  whether 
the  costs  that  will  occur  as  a  result  of  a  new— entirely  new  struc- 
ture of  servicing  loans  and  providing  other  support  function  will  be 
any  less  than  the  costs  that  we're  currently  carrying. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  important  point,  we  know  that  stu- 
dents are  getting  their  loan  dollars  today.  Will  they  be  equally 
well-served  under  a  new  direct  lending  program? 

Since  congress  almost  certainly  will  be  engaging  in  a  debate  over 
the  restructuring  of  students  loans,  we  would  like  to  propose  that 
the  debate  be  expanded  and  take  maybe  a  somewhat  different  di- 
rection. If  accountability  and  cost  are  major  issues  in  the  current 
loan  program,  why  not  expand  on  the  Federal/State  partnership 
concepts  and  enhance  the  role  of  the  State  in  managing  the  pro- 
gram? This  would  require  providing  public  oversight  of  the  Student 
Loan  Program  in  States  where  such  oversight  currently  does  not 
exist.  Such  a  change  could  be  accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways, 
from  greater  responsibilities,  being  given  to  S:ate  guaranty  agen- 
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cies  to  raising  capital  for  student  loans  via  State  secondary  mar- 
kets. Such  a  change  may  be  more  cost  effective  than  the  proposed 
concept  because  it  could  be  built  into  the  current  infrastructure  of 
the  program. 

As  Congress  moves  forward  with  reauthorization,  we'll  be  seeing 
definitive  proposals  for  loan  program  changes.  We  very  much  look 
forward  to  examining  these  proposals  and  ask  you,  Senator  Jef- 
fords, at  all  times  to  bear  in  mind  the  real  cost  of  changes,  impor- 
tantly, in  terms  of  dollars  and  even  more  importantly  in  terms  of 
how  well  students  are  served. 

I'm  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  issue 
and  I'll  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Britta. 

Dave. 

Mr.  Myette.  My  name  is  David  Myette,  and  I  am  the  director  of 
financial  aid  at  Champlain  College.  Also  the  president  of  the  Ver- 
mont Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  speak  to  you  today,  and  to  particularly  express  VASFAA's 
appreciation  for  your  continued  support  of  the  Federal  financial 
aid  programs  which  are  so  necessary  for  our  students  to  obtain 
their  goal  of  a  higher  education. 

I  will  attempt  this  afternoon  to  comment  on  the  administration's 
proposal  to  have  higher  education  institutions— not  banks— offer 
student  loans  directly  to  students.  Given  the  limited  information 
available  on  this  proposal  to  date,  it  is  difficult  to  comment  on  the 
plan;  however,  I  do  have  some  concerns  that  I  would  like  to  make 
you  aware  of. 

Although  the  idea  of  saving  over  a  billion  dollars  by  eliminating 
the  need  to  pay  a  special  allowance  to  banks  and  transferring  those 
savings  to  the  Pell  grant  program  is  a  proposal  that  would  make 
anyone  sit  up  and  take  notice,  I  would  ask  that  you  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  reliability  of  those  projected  savings. 

The  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have  to  generate  over  $12 
billion  in  loan  capital  annually  that  the  banks  presently  provide. 
Whether  this  capital  is  generated  through  tax-exempt  revenue 
bonds  or  the  sale  of  Treasury  bills,  this  is  going  to  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant expense  for  the  government.  In  addition,  continued  subsi- 
dies to  lenders  will  have  to  be  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  as  long  as  the  next  15  years.  For  students  borrowing  for  the 
first  time  this  y°>ar  as  freshman,  in-school  interest  subsidies  will 
have  to  be  made  for  the  4  to  5  years  of  the  students  undergraduate 
studies  as  well  as  special  allowance  payments  to  banks  during  the 
10  years  of  repayment. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  clear  as  to  what  role  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  colleges  will  play  in  this  proposal,  the  fact  remains 
that  someone  will  have  to  assume  the  work  at  a  significant  ex- 
pense, presently  done  by  over  13,000  lenders  and  over  50  guaranty 
agencies  participating  in  the  programs.  My  fear  is  that  financial 
aid  offices,  which  are  already  overworked  and  over-regulated,  will 
be  required  to  take  on  a  significant  role  at  a  significant  expense,  an 
expense  to  be  assumed  by  the  institution. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  impact  that  this  will  have 
on  the  default  problem.  Presently,  Vermont  has  one  of  the  lowest 
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student  loan  default  rates  in  the  country.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  this  is  the  expertise  that  the  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Cor- 
poration has  developed  in  working  with  students  to  resolve  their 
loan  payment  difficulties  prior  to  the  students  going  into  default. 
VSAC  has  the  flexibility  to  work  with  these  students  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  Will  the  Federal  Government  also  be  able  to  exercise 
that  flexibility?  Although  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram of  the  1960's  and  1970's  was  before  my  time  as  a  financial  aid 
administrator,  my  understanding  is  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
perience in  administering  this  program  was  not  overly  successful, 
particularly  in  the  collection  of  defaulted  loans. 

I'm  also  concerned  about  the  claim  by  the  advocates  of  this  new 
proposal  that  it  will  decrease  the  complexity  for  students.  I  think 
the  new  system  will  increase  the  complexity  for  Vermont  students. 

In  cooperation  with  VSAC,  we  presently  have  a  system  called 
"single  delivery"  which  is  used  by  many  Vermont  institutions,  both 
public  and  independent.  This  system  has  completely  eliminated  the 
need  for  a  student  to  fill  out  a  separate  loan  application,  thus  al- 
lowing the  student  to  apply  for  State  and  Federal  aid  through  the 
completion  of  only  one  financial  aid  application. 

This  "single  delivery' '  system  has  lessened  the  application  proc- 
essing and  loan  disbursement  times  and,  even  more  important  to 
aid  administrators,  significantly  reduced  the  administrative  burden 
of  that  program.  I,  therefore,  fail  to  understand  how  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  is  going  to  lessen  the  complexity  and  the  confu- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  students. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  paint  a  picture  of  total  doom  and  gloom. 
I  applaud  Congress  and  the  administration's  willingness  to  serious- 
ly consider  new  and  innovative  programs  and  approaches  in  an 
effort  to  redistribute  the  present  loan/grant  imbalance.  I  only  sug- 
gest that  the  proposal  of  any  new  approach  seriously  look  at  the 
ramifications  any  change  would  have  on  all  concerned — Federal 
Government,  institutions,  and  most  importantly,  students. 

As  a  footnote  which  is  not  a  part  of  my  written  testimony,  Presi- 
dent Bush's  Budget  Director,  Richard  Dolman,  in  testifying  recent- 
ly before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  came  out  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  and  I  quote,  There's  no  evidence,  none,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  administer  that  kind  of  enormous  program 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  than  the  current  intermediaries." 

So  as  you  can  see,  even  the  President's  own  administration  has 
problems  with  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  take  it  you're  not  in  favor? 

Mr.  Myette.  I'd  like  to  have  a  billion  dollars  in  the  Pell  program, 
but  not  in  this  way. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Bruce,  I  think  we  got  you  right  on  schedule. 

Mr.  Foust.  Senator  Jeffords,  my  name  is  Bruce  Foust.  I'm  a  vice 
president  and  regional  manager  of  the  Chittenden  Bank.  I'm  also  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  Bankers  Association's  Government  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  VBA.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  possible  major  restruc- 
turing of  the  system  to  make  guaranteed  student  loans  available  to 
Vermont  students. 

It  is  difficult  to  react  to  a  plan  which  has  not  yet  been  proposed. 
In  any  event,  as  I  understand  the  current  thinking,  lenders  and 
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State  guarantee  agencies  would  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  student 
loan  program,  but  that  some  mechanism  would  be  developed  for 
student  applicants  to  deal  directly  with  institutions  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  As  I  understand,  the  primary  motivation 
is  a  desire  and  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  might  save 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  from  such  a  restructuring. 

Frankly,  I  believe  in  Vermont  we  have  had  and  continue  to  have 
an  efficient  and  cost-effective  delivery  system  which  works.  It 
works  by  serving  the  needs  of  eligible  student  applicants  and  their 
families,  and  it  works  when  viewed  from  the  guarantor's  perspec- 
tive as  Vermont's  net  default  rate  this  past  year  was  3.9  percent. 
We  believe  the  current  system  structure  functions  properly. 

While  there  may  well  be  areas  of  eligibility  and  other  what  I 
would  call  software  policy  issues  which  may  warrant  review,  the 
delivery  system  for  the  product,  if  you  will,  the  hardware  functions 
well,  at  least  in  Vermont. 

Even  without  a  specific  proposal  to  react  to,  there  are  still  Ques- 
tions which  can  be  fairly  asked  and  would  need  answering.  Who 
would  bear  the  cost  of  originating,  servicing,  and  collecting  these 
loans— the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  schools?  Will  they 
reinvent  the  proverbial  wheel,  or  will  they  contract  with  other  ven- 
dors to  provide  these  services?  And  why  would  this  be  more  '  'effi- 
cient" than  the  current  system?  How  will  school  eligibility  be  de- 
termined? Would  loan  capital  be  subject  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion process  and  thus  subiect  to  budgetary  constraints? 

Currently,  those  eligible  receive  loans.  Will  loan  availability  be 
limited  by  eligibility  standards,  or  will  it  be  rationed  by  the  Feder- 
al appropriations  process?  Will  the  quality  of  service  and  borrower 
access  diminish?  Are  the  purported  savings  long-term  real  dollars, 
or  are  they  a  product  of  a  different  accounting  standard? 

We  have  a  current  system  which  delivers  the  product  in  an  effi- 
cient manner  as  the  delivery  system  itself.  And  if  it  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate to  change  the  system,  what  about  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  book  loans  which  must  be  currently  serviced,  paidoff  and  fol- 
lowed up  on  for  decade?  to  come?  Are  we  to  have  one  system  for 
existing  loans  and  another  system  for  the  new  loans? 

I  urge  our  policymakers  to  be  sure  that  purported  savings  are 
real,  that  babies  are  not  thrown  out  with  the  bath  water,  and,  fi- 
nally, the  young  student  customers  and  your  young  constituents 
are  properly  served. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for  offering  this  testimony.  As 
actual  proposals  are  set  forth,  the  VBA  would  be  happy  to  respond 
with  its  views. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Bruce,  for  your  testimony.  I  have 
some  questions. 

First,  did  you  study  the  budget?  What  the  ramifications  are  on 
the  student  loans?  Can  you  give  me  a  little  insight?  I  learned  last 
week  on  dairy  that  it  was  not  very  good  news,  and  I  thought  you 
could  enlighten  me  from  your  own  perspective  of  studying  it. 

Ms.  Anderson.  Let  me  put  it  thk  way,  Senator,  if  I  fully  under- 
stood the  new  budget  process,  I  would  not  be  sitting  here  today.  I 
think  those  who  do  understand  it  and  can  articulate  that  under- 
standing and  impact  on  policy  probably  are  wearing  Guchi  shoes  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  right  now. 
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At  this  point,  let  me  just  briefly  say  that  the  way  the  student 
loans  are  currently  being  accounted  for  under  the  new  budget  proc- 
ess is  a  one-shot  deal.  In  other  words,  instead  of  paying  for  the  cost 
of  a  student  loan,  student  aid  takes  out  the  loan  today,  and  in  the 
past  that  loan  was  amortized  in  terms  of  Congressional  cost  over 
the  life  of  the  loan. 

Whatever  it  cost  in  a  given  year,  that  was  what  was  put  on  the 
books.  Today  the  entire  cost  of  that  student's  loan  and  the  antici- 
pated lifetime  of  that  student's  loan  is  put  on  the  books  as  a  cost 
this  year  to  the  Federal  Government.  That  is  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  how  much  it  really  costs  to  put  $12.5  billion  on  the 
books  so— $14  billion. 

In  fact,  the  d'  wnside  of  that  is  that  we  also  have  to  carry  the 
cost  of  the  current  programs.  So  every  year,  we  will  also  be  seeing 
what  they  call  the  phase-out  cost  of  the  current  program.  It's  not 
the  exact  term  for  that,  but  close  enough.  So  all  of  a  sudden  the 
cost  of  the  loan  program  looms  very  large. 

Now  the  reason  that  the  budget  reform  might  make  a  new  pro- 
gram look  attractive,  as  far  as  I^n  able  to  ascertain,  is  that  borrow- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  is  below  the  line  cost,  so  that  what- 
ever the  cost  of  subsidies  and  moneys  that  are  spent  out  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  issue  our  Treasury  bills  or  bonds  would  not 
show  up  as  a  direct  cost  to  be  shown  as  a  part  of  the  deficit.  It 
would  be  off  budget;  whereas  everything  that's  going  into  the  cur- 
rent system  is  above  the  line.  And  there  are  people  in  CBO  who  are 
desperately  trying  to  figure  out  under  a  new  program  scenario 
what  would  be  above  the  line  and  below  the  line. 

The  other  wrinkle  that  he  alluded  to  a  little  bit  is  that  credit 
programs  are  treated  different  than  discretionary.  How  many 
people  thought  they  could  take  those  subsidies  away.  It  does  not 
work  that  way  because  budgets  are  automatically  transferred  over 
to  discretionary  programs.  So  one  of  those  big  reasons  for  actually 
restructuring  a  program  certainly  has  evaporated  because  Congress 
boxed  itself  in,  in  terms  of  the  demarcation  line,  in  terms  of  discre- 
tionary spending  and  credit  spending. 

Unless  you  have  further  questions,  this  is  an  hour-long  discus- 
sion, and  it's  a  very  fascinating  thing,  and  I  urge  Congress  to  take 
a  very  close  look  at  what  they  did  to  themselves  because  I  think  it 
might  warrant  at  least  some  amendments  to  that  legislation. 

Senator  Jeffords.  We  did  a  number  on  ourselves.  We  didn't 
know  what  we  did,  at  the  time  at  OMB,  but  that's  not  the  first 
time.  Now,  I'm  trying  to  think  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

But,  anyway,  what  would  happen  under  this  proposal  with  loan 
consolidation?  For  instance,  do  you  have  any  idea,  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  doing  it?  Would  the  institutions  be  doing  it? 
Anybody  have  any  idea  what  would  happen? 

Ms.  Anderson.  The  new  concept  as  I  understand  it— and  I  don't 
want  to  hog  the  microphone  here— would  be  a  total  separate  pro- 
gram. It  would  have  no  tie-ins  in  the  current  structure.  In  fact,  and 
I  didn  t  use  that  word  in  my  testimony  because  it's  kind  of  strong, 
but  Congress  can  in  effect  not  renege  on  the  current  program,  or 
the  current  program  expenditures,  or  the  current  program  param- 
eters in  the  sense  that  those  are  made  under  contract  with  either  a 
student,  a  guarantee  agency,  etc.  The  current  program  would  have 
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to  carry  forward  because  of  the  promissory  notes  that  have  been 
signed  and  so  forth  and  so  on  until  the  very  last  loan  has  been 

re§o!to  create  an  entirely  new  structure,  it's  anybody's  guess  what 
they  would  do  with  any  of  the  concepts  with  any  of  the  borrowing 
limits.  Nobody  has  said  anything  other  than  let's  take  the  program 
away  from  the  current  infrastructure  and  put  it  someplace  else. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I'll  let  you  relax  for  a  minute.  The  program 
would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  the  institutions  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  additional  cost  or  there  are  unreasonable  profits  that 
are  being  assumed  by  the  banks  now  that  we  would  save.  Would 
you  like  to  give  me  an  indication  whether  you  have  unreasonable 
profits  in  this  program  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Foust.  I  dare  say  that  that  is  not  the  case.  We  service  and 
incur  sizeable  administrative  costs  in  providing  those  loans  and 
servicing  them.  And  the  interest  rate,  special  allowance,  if  you  will, 
I  believe  is  running  three  to  three-quarters  percent  above  the  90- 
day  Treasury  bill,  and  I  believe  the  90-day  Treasury  bill  is  9.7  per- 
cent so  that  brings  us  up  to  10.5  percent,  so  I  dare  say  that's  a  rea- 
sonable rate. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Dave,  would  you  like  to  say  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  would  be  able  to  take  this  over  without  any  significant  ad- 
ditional cost?  . 

Mr.  Myette.  There  wouldn't  be  any  way  for  an  institution  par- 
ticularly my  size  with  a  population  of  approximately  1,300  full-time 
students.  I  process  over  $2.5  million  a  year  in  separate  loans.  We 
would  have  to  significantly  increase  our  administrative  staff  in 
order  to  administer  such  a  program.  I  wouldn't  anticipate  signifi- 
cant, if  any,  grants  from  the  government  to  that.  The  only  option 
to  generate  the  revenue  to  administrate  that  program  would  be  to 
increase  tuition.  .  -  „  M  , 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  What  would  happen  to  Sally  Mae? 

Mr.  Myette.  Unless  they're  part  of  it,  they  would  die. 

Senator  Jeffords.  How  would  they  become  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Myette.  They  could  become  a  servicer,  but  their  entire  struc- 
ture is  based  on  raising  capital.  The  big  debate,  Senator,  is  current- 
ly occurring:  Where  will  the  capital  come  from,  and  at  what  cost, 
to  whom.  And  Sally  May  the  primary  provider  of  capital  in  the 
current  program  would  undoubtedly  not  be  able  to  function  under 
a  new  structure  as  we  see  it.  _ 

Ms.  Anderson.  I  really  do  not  know  what  kind  ot  role  there  is 
envisioned  for  a  number  of  the  current  places  in  the  program.  It  is 
assured,  it  is  a  certain  outcome  that  not  only  might  Sally  Mae  fail, 
but  it  is  certain  that  instead  of  bailing  out  one  guaranty  agency 
that  Congress  would  have  to  do  a  bail-out  of  every  50  guaranty 
agencies,  because  as  we've  got  no  new  volume  on  the  books  we 
would  have  no  new  income  with  which  to  service  the  loans  over  the 
life  of  the  loan. 

Again,  I  don't  think  that's  real— it's  an  important  component. 
It's  not  the  most  crucial  part  of  the  debates.  If  there  is  a  better 
way,  a  much  better  way  to  produce  the  intended  results  which  is 
loans  for  students,  Congress  certainly  has  their  duty  to  examine 
those  ways.  And  I  don't  think  we  should  be  self-serving  and  say  we 
should  never  fail,  but  I  do  think  that  Congress  should  look  at  the 
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cost  of  the  termination  of  the  current  structure  just  as  any  good 
company  would  look  at  the  overall  cost,  not  just  in  terms  of  what 
would  be  a  short-term  savings.  ^TTT„, 

Senator  Jeffords.  I'd  like  to  turn  to  the  PLUS  loans  and  SLS 
loans,  i.e.,  if  we  reauthorize  those  and  change  them  substantially  as 
in  the  last  reauthorization.  The  volume  has  picked  up  substantially 
in  the  country;  is  that  true?  I  don't  know,  Bruce,  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question.  I  worked  with  the  banks  in  reau- 
thorizing with  the  expectation  that  they  would  expand,  and  I 
wonder  if  that  has  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Foust.  Senator,  I  don't  have  current  numbers  so  I  really 
couldn't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Myette.  I  could  only  speak  for  my  institution,  Senator.  As  a 
result  of  the  ever  increasing  family  contributions,  parents  are 
having  to  turn  to  the  PLUS  loan  more  and  more,  so  our  volume 
has  risen  dramatically. 

There's  a  need  for  that  program  for  those  families.  In  fact,  the 
loan  limits,  I  feel,  should  be  expanded.  As  Nel  testified  earlier, 
with  an  average  parent  contribution  of  $7,000,  where  is  the  family 
going  to  get  the  additional  $3,800? 

I  am  concerned  with  the  SLS  program.  I'm  concerned  with  the 
ease  with  which  students  can  take  out  significant  amounts  of  loans, 
not  realizing  the  impact  that  this  may  have  on  them  with  regard  to 
pay  back  when  they  graduate.  I  would  like  to  see  some  safeguards 
put  into  thi.1  program. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  would  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Myette.  Possibly  credit  check  requirements. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Britta. 

Ms.  Anderson.  Well,  the  best  thing  that  happened  was  that  we,  I 
think,  instituted  the  variable  rate  back  and  over  the  protests  of 
many,  as  you  will  recall,  Senator.  I  think,  that  that  was  in  terms  of 
the  longer  term  fairness  to  parent  borrowers.  I  think  that  that 
really  has  made  a  difference.  It's  now  a  manageable  loan.  It's  not 
always  the  high  cost  loan,  and  it  follows  the  changes  in  the  interest 
rate  environment. 

In  terms  of  the  utilization  of  the  program,  both  SLS  and  PLUS, 
particularly  in  the  last  year,  have  mushroomed.  And  we  are  again 
seeing  that  the  higher  parent  contribution  expectations  are  leading 
to  steep  increased  borrowing  in  the  PLUS  program. 

And  also,  of  course,  a  major  component  was  back  in  1986,  the 
middle  class  for  all  intents  and  purposes  were  eliminated  from  the 
Stafford  Loan  Program.  So  students  are  not  borrowing— middle 
class  students  are  not  borrowing  on  their  own  behalf  anymore,  but 
the  parents  are  borrowing  on  behalf  of  the  students  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

I  think  Congress  has  made  major  strides  in  the  SLS  area  in 
terms  of  putting  tighter  ropes  around  the  eligibility  criteria.  But  I 
do  believe  the  major  component  of  the  elimination  of  the  deff<ui\. 
has  to  do  with  the  eligibility  problems  that  Congress  will  have  to 
face  and  really  look  at  in  the  upcoming  reauthorization. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  kind  of  burden  does  credit  checks  put  on 
lenders  of  SLS? 

Mr.  Foust.  We  do  them,  Senator. 

Senator  Jeffords.  You  do  them? 
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Mr.  Foust.  Yes. 

Senator  Jeffords.  On  both  SLS  and  PLUS  loans? 
Mr,  Foust.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  want  to  thank  you  again.  I  deeply  appreciate 
it.  And  Britta,  I  will  be  in  touch  with  you  for  help  on  these  areas 
and  ely  on  you  very,  very  heavily  to  help  us  understand  some  of 
the  things  we  have  done  to  ourselves. 

I'd  like  to  say  that  we  irust  continue  to  have  a  viable  financial 
aid  program  for  our  students  and  presently,  as  you  pointed  out,  it's 
still  not  adequate.  I  certainly  don't  know  how  we  11  clear  it  this 
year  with  all  the  constraints  we  have,  Certainly  one  thing  we  can 
look  at  is  raising  the  limit  on  PLUS  loans  and  SLS  loans  as  well. 

What  limit  would  you  suggest?  I  know  it's  been  suggested  some- 
where around  $7,000  or  $8,000  instead  of  $4,000.  What,  would  you 
suggest,  Dave,  as  far  as  the  PLUS  loan? 

Mr.  Myette.  I  find  at  my  institution  that  the  average  parent  con- 
tributes— parent  contribution  from  a  middle-income  family,  a  true 
middle-income  Vermont  family  is  about  $7,000,  so  I  think  $7,000 
would  be  it. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Britta,  what  would  your  experience  say. 

Ms.  Anderson.  The  same  parent  contribution  if  you  take  infla- 
tion and  increased  charges,  I  might  go  a  bit  further  to  a  $10,000 
limit  as  VSAC  did  because  that  would  carry  us  through  1995. 

Mr.  Foust.  I  defer  to  Britta  and  Dave  on  this. 

Senator  Jeffords.  It  doesn't  bother  the  bank  as  much  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  Foust.  Whatever  the  amount  would  be,  I  think  the  banks 
could  accommodate  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  your  experience 
has  been  in  the  PLUS  and  SLS  loans  as  far  as  expansion  goes? 

Mr.  Foust.  I  don't  know  what  the  expansion  is,  but  I  can  go  back 
to  some  prior  comments  and  say  that  at  least  in  Vermont  the  dol- 
lars—that in  dollar  volume,  the  defaulted  loans  put  us  very  near 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  We  have  had  very  good  experience  in 
Vermont  and  I  think  my  data  that  is  that  we're  42  as  far  as  dol- 
lars. 

Senator  Jeffords.  There's  somebody  who's  doing  better  than  we 
are? 

Ms.  Anderson.  Yes,  but  they  restrict  access. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I've  been  very  impressed  and  it's  one  of  the 
things  about  being  on  the  panel  from  Vermont.  We  have  such  an 
excellent  record  in  all  of  these  things  that  we  can  take  the  high 
road  in  many  cases  and  say  all  you  need  to  do  is  what  we  do  and 
everything  would  be  fine.  But  I  also  know  that  we  don't  have  some 
of  the  complications  that  some  of  the  *^ban  areas  have  and  other 
aspects. 

But,  anyway,  it's  been  a  pleasure  having  you  here  and  it's  been 
helpful  testimony.  And  with  that,  I  always  open  it  up  to  anyone 
that's  present  that  would  like  to  testify  and  if  you  raise  your  hand 
I  will  hear  your  testimony.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming  in 
and  thank  you,  the  reporter,  for  her  helpful  assistance.  And  at  this 
point,  we'll  consider  the  hearing  closed  although  I  reserve  the  right 
to  ask  you  for  some  individual  written  questions  as  time  allows  as 
reauthorization  is  extremely  important  to  Vermont. 
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As  you  all  know,  I  think  Vermont  has  more  students  per  capita 
in  higher  education  institutions  than  any  other  State  and,  obvious- 
ly, we  have  the  finest  education  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
too.  So  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  on  the  committee  and  be  able  to  work 
with  you  all. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

I  have  two  statements  on  this  subject  for  the  record  and,  without 
objection,  they  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Ms.  Letourneau  and  Mr.  Voigt  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Letourneau 

My  name  is  Jennifer  letourneau  and  I  am  a  freshman  at  Trinity  College  of  Ver- 
mont My  primary  residence  is  in  the  town  of  Orange,  VT. 

College  students  today  and  students  hoping  to  attend  college  are  scared,  very 
scared.  They  are  afraid  that  they  will  graduate  from  college  so  in  debt  that  it  will 
take  them  years  and  years  to  pay  off  all  of  the  loans  they  took  out  to  stay  in  college. 
The  average  student  who  graduates  from  college  with  :  4-year  degree  will  have 
about  $10,000  to  $14,000  in  debt  to  pay  off.  The  idea  of  starting  o«il  life  with  such  a 
huge  debt  hanging  over  your  head  is  very  frightening. 

The  students  who  most  need  financial  aid  to  attend  college  are  those  from  middle- 
income  families,  such  as  myself.  However,  I  am  much  more  fortunate  than  most  of 
nay  friends.  I  receive  a  Presidential  Scholarship  (merit  based)  from  Trinity  which 
covers  the  amount  of  money  I  would  have  to  borrow  to  attend  college.  Traditionally 
it  has  been  low-income  students  who  have  been  catagorized  as  at  risk  students. 
"At  risk"  should  now  be  expanded  to  include  middl^income  families.  These  families 
are  the  ones  who  most  want  to  send  their  children  to  college,  they  want  to  make 
their  children's  life  a  little  better  than  theirs.  Parents  are terrified .when  it  comes  to 
paying  for  college.  How  is  a  family  supposed  to  find  $6,000  to  $8,000  (for  State  col- 
leges, such  as  Johnson)  that  they  did  not  have  before?  Parents  are  even  more  scared 
when  it  comes  to  colleges  that  cost  over  $10,000  a  year.  I  know  of  parents  who  are 
not  encouraging  their  children  to  go  to  college  simply  because  of  costs.  This  makes 
the  aspiration  rate  for  high  school  seniors  go  down,  which  makes  the  actual  number 
of  college  students  go  down,  which  drives  up  college  tuition  costs,  It  seems  to  be  a 
never-ending,  vicious  circle.  . 

It  has  now  gotten  to  the  point  that  the  amount  of  financial  aid  a  student  gets 
determines  where  he/she  goes  to  college.  During  my  senior  year  in  high  school 
countless  students  said  they  would  "go  to  the  school  that  gave  them  the  most 
money."  How  much  financial  aid  a  student  gets  from  a  college  should  not  be  the 
determining  factor  in  where  that  students  goes.  It  should  be  one  of  many  factors 
taken  into  consideration. 

Because  of  the  state  of  the  economy  today  students  are  not  getting  the  level  ot 
funding  they  should  be.  The  Federal  Government  allows  the  Pell  grant  to  award  up 
to  :?2,900  to  students  who  qualify.  The  actual  money  awarded  to  students  is  between 
$2,1.00  and  $2,300.  This  is  like  telling  a  child  that  they  can  have  a  candy  bar  and 
then  only  giving  thorn  two-thirds  of  it.  With  inflation  and  raising  tuition  cost  Pell 
should  be  awarding  about  $3,600  to  students  who  qualify— $2,300  is  a  long  way  off 
from  $3,600.  ,    ,  . 

Not  only  am  I  concerned  about  college  costs  for  me  and  my  friends,  but  for  my 
two  younger  brothers  also.  My  brother  Bob  may  decide  to  start  college  in  the  fall  of 
1991  right  after  I  graduate  in  May.  Bob  will  be  able  to  get  more  aid  than  my  young- 
est brother,  Brian,  because  my  parents  will  still  be  helping  me  pay  off  my  loans. 
There  is  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  between  the  time  Bob  graduates  from  a  four- 
year  program  and  Brian  starts  college.  Brian  is  the  youngest  and  he  and  my  parents 
will  have  none  of  the  breaks  Bob  did.  If  Bob  chooses  not  to  go  to  college  or  only  a  2- 
year  program  the  time  span  between  Bob  and  Brian  will  be  even  greater.  How  will 
Brian  and  my  parents  be  able  to  afford  college  if  Brian  chooses  to  go?  By  that  time 
my  parents  will  probably  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  the  money  they  set  aside  for 
college  educations.  Sometimes  it's  scary  to  look  to  the  future 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Senator  Jeffords  for  allowing  me  to 
express  my  views  on  financial  aid  and  higher  education.  Those  topics  are  of  special 
interest  to  nit  as  a  future  educator.  I  would  like  to  think  that  1  am  teaching  stu- 
dents to  read  and  write  so  they  can  go  on  to  something  better  than  being  a  whop- 
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per  flopper  at  Burger  King.  Although  I  may  sound  facetious,  this  is  a  very  real 
future  for  students  without  some  form  of  post-secondary  education  whether  that  is 
college  or  vocational  school.  In  order  for  students  to  have  a  chance  at  success  there 
must  be  an  increase  in  financial  aid. 


Mr.  Chairman,  good  morning.  My  name  is  Francis  Voigt,  and  I  am  the  president 
of  New  England  Culinary  Institute  in  Montpelier,  VT.  On  behalf  of  all  the  students 
and  employees  at  our  school,  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  holding  this 
hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  Vermont  You  know 
that  our  State  is  strongly  committed  to  education,  and  we  are  proud  of  all  that  you 
and  others,  such  as  Senator  Stafford,  have  done  to  create  and  maintain  this  commit- 
ment. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  you  on  such  an  impor- 
tant topic. 

In  the  11  years  that  New  England  Culinary  Institute  has  been  in  existence,  the 
school  has  ^rown  from  7  students  to  more  than  400.  They  come  from  every  State 
and  10  foreign  countries.  Many  have  been  to  college  and  worked  in  the  industry 
before  enrolling.  Eighty  percent  receive  some  form  of  financial  aid  to  help  pay  for 
tuition,  room  and  board  costs.  To  date,  100  percent  of  our  students  have  found  em- 
ployment in  the  industry  through  our  coop  program.  Many  are  distinguishing  them- 
selves through  their  work  in  leading  restaurants  and  hotels  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  launch  the  school,  two  families  pledged  all  their  personal  assets  to  a 
local  bank  to  secure  a  line  of  credit.  In  order  to  control  the  use  of  these  u^ets,  they 
formed  a  for-profit  corporation.  Prior  to  founding  the  school,  they  worked  at  a 
nearby  college.  Similar  stories  can  be  told  by  many  others  who  have  developed  repu- 
table trade  and  technical  schools  throughout  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  press 
has  focused  on  a  small  number  of  schools  that  have  been  mismanaged.  Implicit  in 
their  exposes  is  the  assumption  that  the  profit  motive  and  greed  corrupt  these 
schools.  Thus,  the  entire  proprietary  sector  of  post-secondary  education  should  be 
called  into  question. 

I  think  that  New  England  Culinary  Institute  and  many  other  excellent  for-profit 
trade  and  technical  schools  provide  ample  evidence  that  the  legal  structure  of  an 
institution  does  not  necessarily  correlate  with  inferior  quality  of  education.  Further- 
more, the  non-profit  status  of  an  institution  does  not  always  provide  assurance  that 
those  in  charge  will  be  honorable  or  above  reproach.  Recent  testimony  in  Congress 
about  overhead  charges  at  Stanford  University  and  investigations  of  40  other  lead- 
ing universities  in  the  country  make  this  clear.  Trade  and  technical  schools  fulfill  a 
vital  role  in  the  post-secondary  sector.  They  enroll  some  two  million  students  and 
produce  about  one-half  of  the  Nation's  entry-level  workers  each  year  in  areas  rang- 
ing from  culinary  arts  to  computer  programming  and  repair.  By  the  year  2000,  80 
percent  of  all  iobs  will  require  some  technical  education  beyond  high  school.  While 
community  colleges,  4-year  colleges  and  universities  will  play  a  role  in  providing 
this  education,  they  cannot  be  the  only  answer.  Today,  only  l-in-5  adult  Americans 
is  a  college  graduate.  Only  half  of  our  Nation's  high  school  graduates  will  ever  go  on 
to  college;  only  half  of  these  students  complete  their  college  course  work.  And  many 
will  leave  college  with  a  degree  but  without  the  job  skills  they  and  American  busi- 
ness need.  Clearly,  there  is  a  continuing  need  in  this  country  for  a  healthy  trade 
and  technical  school  sector  in  our  post-secondary  education  industry. 

The  financial  assistance  programs  that  you  in  Congress  will  rework  will  have  a 
direct  impact  on  whether  millions  of  young  people  will  be  able  to  pursue  education 
and  training  beyond  high  school.  Everyone  deserves  an  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
education  they  need  to  get  ahead,  including  those  people  who  are  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  student  financial  assistance  programs  will  also  play  a  major  role  in  determin- 
ing whether  we  as  a  Nation  can  meet  the  economic  challenges  of  the  future.  We 
continually  hear  these  questions  being  asked  by  Congress,  the  business  community 
and  the  media:  Can  America  become  competitive  again?  Or,  can  America  remain 
competitive? 

The  answer  is  clear.  To  thrive  in  this  tough  economic  climate,  we  need  to  ensure 
that  we  have  an  educated,  skilled  and  productive  work  force.  The  strength  of  our 
economy  depends  on  the  performance  of  educated  workers  and  the  skill  of  these 
workers  will  determine  the  Nation's  economic  fate. 

To  assure  that  American  workers  get  the  education  and  training  they  need  in  the 
next  decade,  I  believe  the  direction  that  we  ought  to  move  in  is  outlined  in  the  legis- 
lative proposal  that  two  national  organizations,  the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools  and  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities, 
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will  unveil  in  the  next  several  weeks.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  several  components  of 
the  proposal  at  this  time. 

The  proposal  outlines  a  way  to  achieve  a  better  balance  between  grants  and  loans 
to  students,  especially  the  very  poorest,  do  not  leave  school  with  a  huge  debt  hang- 
ing over  their  heads,  The  ratios  of  grants  to  loans  has  shifted  dramatically  in  the 
past  15  years.  In  1975,  grants  made  up  80  percent  of  the  total  student  aid  package; 
in  1989,  grants  constituted  only  49  percent  of  all  student  aid.  It  is  very  important 
for  low-income  students  that  grants  again  make  up  a  higher  proportion  of  financial 
aid. 

How  can  the  expansion  of  the  grant  program  be  paid  for?  The  answer  can  be 
found  in  the  loan  program.  Originally,  this  program  was  to  provide  funds  to  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  education  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  The  way 
the  loan  program  currently  is  structured,  the  interest  subsidy  for  the  in-school  and 
grace  periods  constitutes  an  implicit  grant.  The  annual  cost  of  these  grants,  the  loan 
interest  subsidy,  is  $2.3  billion.  In  other  words,  the  government  is  providing  signifi- 
cant grants  through  the  loan  program. 

We  recommend  clarifying  the  purposes  of  grants  and  loans  by  removing  the  in- 
school  and  grace  period  interest  subsidy  and  making  the  grants  explicit  through  the 
Pell  grant  program.  Through  the  savings  created  in  the  loan  program,  the  Pell 
grants  could  be  expanded  so  that  the  lowest  income  students  could  get  larger  grants 
and  those  with  greater  income  could  qualify  for  at  least  some  grant  money.  Stu- 
dents receiving  Stafford  loans  would  have  their  interest  subsidies  capitalized  as  part 
of  their  total  loan  packages  and  begin  repaying  these  costs  when  the  loan  balances 
become  due  after  completing  their  studies.  The  interest  costs  during  the  grace 
period  would  be  packaged  and  sold  in  a  secondary  loan  market. 

Another  mcgor  challenge  today  is  how  to  improve  access  in  many  States  to  loans. 
Many  lenders  today  are  not  making  loans  to  students  who  are  borrowing  small 
amounts  or  who  are  borrowing  for  short-time  programs.  We  recommend  a  review  of 
the  interest  rates  for  lenders  of  low-dollar  loans  and  loans  for  programs  of  2  years 
or  less.  It  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  interest  paid  from  3.25  percent  above  the 
Treasury  bill  rate  to  3.5  percent  if  Congress  continues  to  provide  loans  to  students 
through  the  private  banking  system. 

The  recommendations  presented  here  are  among  the  several  that  are  outlined  in 
a  proposal  that  you  will  receive  shortly  from  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools  and  the  Association  of  Independent  Schools  and  Colleges.  We 
hope  that  you  will  seriously  consider  them  in  the  coming  months. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  Congress  take  the  necessary  steps  to  restore  our  trust 
in  the  integrity  of  Federal  student  aid  programs.  It  is  crucial  that  all  players  be 
held  accountable  and  erect  barriers  to  abuse.  I  have  complete  confidence  in  your 
understanding  of  the  problems  we  face  and  your  commitment  to  find  fair,  practica- 
ble solutions. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  countless  numbers  of  Americans  who  would  not  be 
where  they  are  today  if  they  had  not  received  loans,  grants  and  work-study  funds 
provided  through  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  the  door 
stays  open  for  all  future  students  who  want  to  have  the  same  opportunities.  Our 
country's  economic  well-being  depends  on  it. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Chicago,  IL. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m.,  at  the  Chi- 
cago Illini  Union,  Chicago  Room  A,  828  South  Wolcott  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, ~L,  Senator  Paul  Simon,  presiding. 

Oplning  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  Simon.  The  subcommittee  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We're  pleased  to  have  a  hearing  on  what  we  do  in  this  whole 
area  of  higher  education.  Let  me  just  say  we  already  have  panelists 
set  up;  however,  at  the  end,  if  there  are  others— and  one  person 
has  already  indicated  that  he  would  like  to  have  just  a  few  words— 
a  brief  statement  from  others  will  be  welcomed. 

We  face  several  fundamental  choices.  One  is:  Do  we  just  tinker 
with  the  reauthorization  as  we  did,  frankly,  the  last  two  times?  Or 
do  we  really  set  out  a  dream,  an  agenda  for  the  Nation  that  really 
is  something  constructive?  My  hope  is  that  we  will  do  the  latter. 

I  was  just  reading  an  article  this  morning  about  the  trade  deficit. 
You,  ultimately,  have  to  pay  for  a  trade  deficit.  You  pay  either 
with  increased  productivity  or  declining  quality  of  life.  The  best 
way  is,  obviously,  to  have  increased  productivity. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  over  the  past  decade,  a 
little  more  than  a  decade,  is  a  very  substantial  shift  from  grants  to 
loans.  In  the  mid-seventies,  76  percent  of  the  student  assistance 
was  in  the  form  of  grants;  today  67  percent  is  in  the  form  of  loans. 

What  that  does  is,  first  of  all,  it  discourages  people  from  attend- 
ing college.  Our  studies  show  very  clearly  that  those  in  school  on 
grants  are  much  more  likely  to  stay  than  those  on  loans. 

It  also  discriminates.  We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  our  soci- 
ety, but  those  of  us  who  are  white  males  still,  on  the  average,  are 
going  to  earn  more  than  those  of  you  who  are  female  and  those  of 
you  who  are  members  of  minority  groups,  when  we  graduate. 

Finally,  it  postpones  dreams.  One  member  of  my  staff,  who  is 
here  right  now,  he  and  his  wife  are  paying  back  $1,080  a  month  on 
their  student  loans.  That's  a  prettv  powerful  kind  of  a  burden  to 
impose  on  people,  and  it  distorts  what  people  do.  Do  you  become  a 
social  worker,  or  a  business  major,  or  a  lawyer?  It's  fairly  obvious 
which  major  will  help  you  repay  your  loans  more  easily. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Simon  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

I  don't  know  of  any  task  that  this  Congress  will  undertake  that 
will  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  future  of  this  Nation  than  what 
we  do  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  This  is  the  first  week  of  field 
hearings  that  Congress  will  hold  across  the  country  to  ask  for 
public  input  into  how  the  Federal  programs  that  aid  students  and 
colleges  are  working,  and  how  they  should  be  changed. 

The  last  two  times  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  expired,  in 
1980  and  1986,  we  only  tinkered  with  the  student  aid  programs.  My 
hope  is  that  this  time  around  we  can  really  dream,  that  we  can 
write  a  Higher  Education  Act  that  not  only  ensures  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  but  that  will  also  inspire  youth  and  adults  to 
get  the  skills  and  knowledge  that  will  make  them  more  valuable 
workers  and  more  valuable  citizens. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  American  workforce,  about 
other  countries  improving  their  productivity,  while  the  United 
States  lags  behind.  This  is  part  of  the  reason  for  our  huge  trade 
deficit.  And  a  trade  deficit  is  something  you  ultimately  have  to  pay 
for,  just  like  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  We  have  a  choice.  We  can 
either  pay  off  this  deficit  with  a  lower  quality  of  life,  or  with 
higher  productivity.  And  if  we  want  to  increase  our  productivity, 
we  have  to  educate  our  workers  better. 

We  made  great  gains  after  the  Higher  Education  Act  was  passed 
in  1965  and  improved  in  1972.  For  example,  by  the  end  of  the 
1970's,  the  college-going  rate  for  non-whites  nearly  equalled  the 
rate  for  whites,  and  the  gap  between  high-income  and  low-income 
college  attendance  closed  substantially.  Much  of  this  progress  was 
eroded  during  the  1980's.  The  black-white  college  attendance  gap 
has  increased  to  more  than  10  percentage  points,  and  nearly  half  of 
the  gains  made  by  low-income  students  have  been  lost.  In  addition, 
those  low-income  students  who  do  enroll  are  about  half  as  likely  to 
finish  a  4-year  degree  as  they  were  in  1978. 

Contributing  to  this  erosion  in  higher  education  has  been  a  de- 
clining Federal  commitment  to  student  aid.  During  the  1980's, 
after  considering  inflation,  per  capital  income  increased  by  18  per- 
cent, while  the  cost  of  attending  a  private  college  increased  more 
than  50  percent,  public  4-year  schools  increased  40  percent,  and  2- 
year  colleges  increased  18  percent.  At  the  same  time,  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  decreased  by  3  percent. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  major  shift  in  the  aid  programs 
from  grants  to  loans.  In  the  mid-1970's,  76  percent  of  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  was  in  the  form  of  grants,  with  20  percent  provided  by 
loans.  Now  the  situation  is  reversed:  67  percent  is  loans,  29  percent 
is  grants. 

There  are  three  problems  with  the  excessive  debt  burden  we  are 
forcing  on  students.  First,  it  discourages  many  young  people  from 
enrolling  or  continuing  in  college.  For  many  people,  especially  the 
poor,  higher  education  is  a  risk.  They  must  take  time  away  from 
work,  or  from  children,  or  both.  The  added  burden  of  a  loan  is,  for 
many,  the  deciding  factor.  Second,  loans  discriminate.  While  we 
have  made  great  gains  in  this  society,  it  is  still  true  that  if  you  are 
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a  woman  or  a  minority,  you  will,  on  the  average,  make  less  money 
than  those  of  us  who  are  white  males.  Loan  payments,  therefore, 
end  up  being  more  of  a  burden  to  women  and  minorities.  Third, 
loans  postpone  dreams  and  twist  career  goals.  Someone  who  sees 
years  of  $500-a-month  loan  payments  is  more  likely  to  become  a 
lawyer  than  a  teacher  or  social  worker. 

What  has  happened  in  these  last  10  years  is  that  while  the 
buying  power  of  the  Pell  grant  program  has  been  cut  in  half,  the 
gap  for  poor  students  has  been  filled  by  Stafford  loans.  Meanwhile, 
many  middle-income  and  working  families  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  Stafford  loan  program.  These  changes  have  not  been  good 
for  poor  students,  they  have  not  been  good  for  middle-income  stu- 
dents, and  they  have  not  been  good  for  this  country. 

Wiien  Congress  passed  the  Middle-Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  in  1978,  our  intent  was  for  a  student  with  family  income  of 
$25,000  to  qualify  for  at  least  a  minimum  Pell  grant,  with  the  sub- 
sidized loan  program  providing  the  balance  of  aid.  In  1990  dollars, 
a  middle  class  family  with  income  of  $50,000  should  receive  the 
same  aid.  But  that  family  today  might  not  even  qualify  for  a  Staf- 
ford loan,  much  less  a  grant. 

We  must  restore  the  buying  power  of  the  Pell  grant,  and  recom- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  helping  middle-income  and  work- 
ing families  send  their  children  to  college.  I  expect  the  witnesses  in 
the  second  panel  m?.y  give  us  some  ideas  about  how  to  do  this. 

Another  area  that  needs  some  attention  is  the  problem  of  fraud 
and  abuse  by  some  schools  involved  in  the  student  aid  program.  We 
must  restore  the  integrity  of  the  student  aid  programs,  not  just  be- 
cause bad  schools  increase  the  loan  default  rate,  but  because  bad 
schools  hurt  students.  We  must  look  at  how  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  States,  and  the  accrediting  agencies  can  take  swifter 
action  against  fraud  and  abuse,  and  do  a  better  job  of  ensuring  the 
quality  of  colleges  and  training  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  student  aid  programs,  parts  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  are  designed  to  help  colleges  improve  their  educational 
programs,  provide  Federal  leadership  and  assistance  in  the  area  of 
foreign  language  education,  and  help  colleges  recruit  and  retain 
low-income  and  minority  students.  We  will  hear  more  about  these 
programs  from  our  third  panel  today. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  today,  the  witnesses  and  the  audi- 
ence. If  there  is  time  after  the  scheduled  witnesses,  we  will  put  out 
some  microphones  so  that  any  of  you  who  want  your  comments  on 
the  record  can  speak  for  a  minute  or  2. 

We  will  proceed  with  our  hearing  now.  First  of  all,  we  are  going 
to  get  official  words  of  welcome  from  the  most  publicized  chancel- 
lor the  University  of  Illinois  in  Chicago  has  ever  had.  [Laughter  ] 
Ordinarily,  the  president  of  Northwestern  University  would  be 
much  better  known  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  Chicago;  but  I  hate  to  say  to  Dr.  Weber  that  Chancellor  Jim 
Stukel  is  more  widely  known  at  this  point.  [Laughter.] 
I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  have  you  here,  Dr.  Stukel. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  J.  STUKEL,  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO,  IL 

Mr.  Stukel.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  It  is  our  pleasure,  of 
course,  to  have  you  here,  you  being  a  person  who  is  a  champion  of 
education  for  many,  many  years,  and  we  are  delighted  that  you 
could  take  time  to  be  here  today. 

Senator  Simon,  President  Weber,  President  Cross,  and  others  of 
you  who  are  here  today  to  discuss  issues  which  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  all  universities,  but,  particularly,  I  think  important  to 
urban  universities.  We,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  by 
way  of  example,  have  25,000  students,  and  15,000  receive  some 
form  of  Federal  aid.  I  would  indicate  that,  without  this  aid,  most  of 
these  student  would  be  unable  to  pursue  the  dream  and  opportuni- 
ties made  possible  through  higher  education.  Of  course,  minorities 
benefit  most  of  all.  Demographics  indicate,  at  least  in  the  urban 
areas,  that  it  is  very  important;  their  role  will  be  very  important  in 
the  years  to  come.  I  think  there  is  no  greater  investment  that  can 
be  made  in  terms  of  these  issues. 

So,  as  we  look  at  these  things  today,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  increased  demand  for  higher  skills  further  indicates  that 
those  with  more  education  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  gain  em- 
ployment and,  therefore,  make  contributions  to  our  society.  We 
know  that  the  jobs  in  terms  of  the  professional  occupations  that  re- 
quire college  education  are  going  to  increase  25  percent  in  the  next 
12  years,  and  those  that  do  net  require  a  higher  education  will  be 
in  decline. 

So,  we  are  here  today,  all  of  us  are  here  today,  I  think,  to  make 
our  views  known  to  you,  basically  to  increase  grants  as  opposed  to 
loans,  and,  last,  to  simplify  the  process.  The  bureaucracy  of  trying 
to  implement  these  programs  is  increasing  as  we  speak. 

So,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  welcome  all  of  you 
here  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  and  that  I  commend 
to  you,  Senator,  one  more  time  for  your  interest  and  your  presence 
here  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  and  let  me  offer  my  congratulations 
publicly  on  your  appointment.  We  wish  you  the  very  best  

Mr.  Stukel.  That's  very  kind.  I'm  going  to  need  that.  [Laughter ) 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  note  also  we  have  a  group  of  visiting  par- 
liamentarians and  journalists  from  a  number  of  countries— and  I 
am  sure  I  am  going  to  forget  some  of  them  here— Pakistan,  Nepal 
Senegal,  Peru,  and  Israel.  What  have  I  forgotten?  Uganda,  Nigeria, 
India,  Taiwan,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  and  Malaysia. 

We  welcome  you  here,  and  we  hope,  when  this  is  all  over,  you 
can  give  us  a  few  tips  on  how  to  run  things  better.  [Laughter.] 

We  thank  you. 

Let  me  just  add  my  appreciation  also  to  my  staff,  who  has  been 
working  in  this  whole  area,  some  of  them  working  in  other  areas 
also,  Brian  Kennedy,  Bob  Shireman,  Mercedes  Laing,  Deborah 
Pascal,  and  Marta  Cerda.  I  appreciate  their  work. 

Let  me  also  note  the  presence  of  someone  who  headed  my  sub- 
committees in  the  House  and  then  in  the  Senate  for  9  vears,  9  long 
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years,  Buddy  Blakey,  who  decided  to  make  money  and  practice  law, 
instead  of  working  for  Paul  Simon.  [Laughter.] 

We  are  pleased  to  have  in  our  first  panel  the  president  of  North- 
western University,  Dr.  Arnold  Weber,  and  the  new  president  of 
Chicago  State  University,  Dr.  Delores  Cross. 

Let  me  just  say  to  all  the  witnesses,  if  you  prefer  to  just  give  an 
oral  statement,  we  will  enter  your  written  statement  into  the 
record. 

Dr.  Weber,  we  welcome  you;  we  thank  you  for  your  leadership 
you  have  shown—how  many  years  now  as  president  of  Northwest- 
ern? 

Mr.  We£*:h.  Six  fun-packed  years,  Senator.  [Laughter.] 
Senator  Simon.  All  right.  We  welcome  you  here. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ARNOLD  R.  WEBER,  PRESIDENT,  NORTHWEST- 
ERN UNIVERSITY;  AND  DELORES  CROSS,  PRESIDENT,  CHICAGO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Weber.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  just  would  note  off  your  ear- 
lier comments  that,  given  the  basis  of  the  chancellor's  visibility,  I 
welcome  my  obscurity.  [Laughter.] 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  him  as  well. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here,  Senator,  to  testify  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  You  have  my  written  tes- 
timony commenting  on  specific  aspects  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  special  significance  from  my  vantage  point  at  Northwestern 
and  somebody  who  has  been  in  higher  education  for  32  years— boy, 
man,  and  mature  scholar,  if  you  will. 

As  your  staff  requested,  my  verbal  comments  will  focus,  more 
globally,  on  the  importance  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  and  the  role  that  the  Federal  Government  has  played  in  the 
evolution  of  a  system  of  higher  education,  and  the  development  of 
what  has  been  a  deep  and  effective  partnership. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general  observations 
to  provide  the  context  for  the  consideration  of  specific  issues  and 
provisions. 

I  think,  first,  it  should  be  stated  unequivocally  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  higher  education,  as  it  exists  today,  is  generally  rec- 
ognized to  be  the  best  in  the  world  in  both  scope  and  quality.  Here 
is  an  area  in  which  we  clearly  have  maintained  our  competitive- 
ness, and  this  is  demonstrated  very  dramatically  by  the  terms  of 
trade  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  students  internationally 
and,  particularly,  with  respect  to  our  graduate  programs. 

This  system  is  comprised  of  roughly  3,500  institutions.  It's  a 
tiered  system  with  a  wide  range  of  offerings  and  opportunities  from 
community  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  to  the  great  research  uni- 
versities and  the  technological  and  science-based  institutions,  such 
as  MIT  and  Cal.  Tech. 

I  think  the  second  observation  one  would  make  is  that,  in  the 
United  States,  higher  education  is  a  mass  democratic  institution. 
It's  not  limited  to  the  elite,  as  defined  in  either  social  terms  or  eco- 
nomic terms,  but  it  has  a  wide  scope  and  embrace.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 14  million  students  who  are  enrolled  in  such  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  this  year.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
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high  school  graduates  go  on  to  some  post-secondary  education.  So, 
it's  clearly  a  democratic  institution,  not  an  elitist  institution. 

I  would  also  note  that  one  of  the  unique  aspects  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  the  diversity  of  its  government  struc- 
ture, so  that  we  are  one  of  the  few  systems  in  the  democratic  world 
that  has  a  mix  of  public  and  private  institutions:  Roughly  70  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  public  institutions;  30  percent 
in  private  institutions.  The  private  institutions  provide  a  range  of 
choice  and,  hopefully,  enjoy  a  certain  measure  of  flexibility  which 
permit  them  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  innovators  and  leaders,  not 
only  in  Cambridge,  but,  hopefully,  in  places  like  Evanston,  Palo 
Alto,  and  the  south  side  of  Chicago. 

I  would  also  note  that  higher  education  in  the  United  States  has 
come  to  play  a  unique  multiple  role,  which  has  embedded  it  in  var- 
ious key  aspects  of  American  social  and  economic  development. 

First,  it  is  specifically  viewed  as  an  engine  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  it  has  from  the  first  m^jor  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  area  with  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862,  which  was 
devoted  to  training  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts.  So, 
universities  play  a  role  through  the  training  of  skilled  personnel 
and  that  is  responsive  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  labor 
market  and,  most  recently  and  powerfully  as  a  resource  of  discov- 
ery of  new  knowledge  and  technology,  which,  ultimately,  is  trans- 
ferred to  society,  where  it  enhances  our  standard  of  living  and  indi- 
vidual productivity. 

Higher  education  has  also  been  an  important  force  for  democra- 
cy, and  this  is  the  parallel  objective  with  the  democratization  of  the 
institution;  and  one  could  talk  about  a  two-fold  commitment  in  this 
area. 

At  a  very  earlv  stage,  we  committed  to  education  as  a  device  for 
the  promotion  of  enlightened  citizenship  to  exercise  the  responsibil- 
ities of  democracy;  and,  more  recently  and  powerfully,  as  a  salient 
vehicle  to  provide  economic,  social  and  political  opportunities  for 
all  members  of  American  society,  particularly  minority  groups, 
who,  heretofore,  had  been  foreclosed;  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  accident 
of  history  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  initially  was  passed  in 
1965  during  the  peak  of  the  so-called  "war  on  poverty"  and  civil 
rights  revolution,  which  was  led  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Third,  I  think  it's  important  to  note  that  higher  education  in  this 
country  has  come  to  be  viewed  as  an  agency  for  service  and  prob- 
lem-solving for  society.  So,  it  isn't  just  a  passive,  detached  observer 
of  the  social  and  national  scene,  but  rather  incentives  and  a  whole 
culture  has  been  created  to  elicit  and  promote  active  engagement 
with  important  problems:  Pollution,  race  relations,  urban  develop- 
ment, health  service  delivery,  and  what  have  you.  Much  of  that 
tradition,  of  course,  grew  out  of  the  great  public  institutions  and 
the  extension  services,  but  it  also  suffuses  private  institutions,  So, 
for  example,  as  a  modest  commercial,  Northwestern  University  is 
now  very  deeply  involved  in  the  process  of  economic  development 
and  urban  renewal  in  the  Evanston  area  through  the  commitment 
to  a  major  research  park. 

Against  this  background,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  an 
active  partner  in  higher  education  for  129  years;  and  this  partner- 
ship has  been  related  to  the  objectives  and  functions  stated  above. 
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At  the  very  outset,  as  I  indicated,  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
great  democratic  public  system  of  higher  education  possible  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Morrill  Act  and  the  establishment  of  the  land 
grant  institutions.  I  think  it  is  of  great  significance  that  that  act 
was  passed  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War— and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President  were  diverted  by  other  more 
urgent  considerations— and  it  was  considered  a  companion  to  the 
Homestead  Act,  both  aimed  at  promoting  economic  development 
and  expanding  opportunity  for  all  citizens. 

More  recently,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  a  major  force 
to  broaden  access  to  higher  education  by  democratizing  opportuni- 
ty. One  could  trace  this  to  the  GI  Bill  in  the  period  right  after 
World  War  II,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  more  successful  social 
experiments  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  then  through 
the  fifties  and  into  the  more  recent  decades  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  grant  and  loan  and  work/study  programs 
which  have  been  enacted  and  implemented  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Although  I  don't  talk  to  this  specifically  here,  I  would  just  note 
that,  in  my  statement,  I  share  concern  for  the  imbalance  that  has 
developed  between  loans  aud  grants.  I  think  the  mix  is  certainly 
inappropriate,  that  the  mix  at  this  point  is  far  too  lean  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  objective  of  access. 

1  think  the  Federal  Government  has  also  had  a  long  partnership 
with  higher  education  in  developing  and  operating  a  joint  research 
enterprise  and  the  promotion  of  graduate  study.  You  can  actually 
trace  this  back  to  World  War  I;  but,  more  recently,  it  has  been  as- 
sociated with  post-Sputnik  activities,  the  programs  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  what  have  you.  The  help  that  has  been 
provided  with  facilities  and  graduate  fellowships  has  really  been 
very  important,  and  it  is  through  this  notion  of  support  of  research 
that  the  mission  of  economic  development  has  been  broadened  and 
somewhat  transformed  in  a  more  pointed  way  to  help  universities 
and  colleges  to  be  an  important  player  in  global  competitiveness  by 
having  both  better  trained,  smarter,  more  versatile  workers  and 
employees,  but  also  being  on  the  leading  edge  of  technological  de- 
velopment in  things  like  electronic  materials,  bioprocessing,  tele- 
communications, and  what  have  you. 

I  think  also  the  partnership  between  universities  and  colleges 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  increasingly  looked  to  higher  edu- 
cation to  solve  problems.  I  think  many  of  us  have  been  guilty  to 
some  extent  of  overpromising  and  underperforming.  That  reflects 
the,  I  think,  hyperbolic  quality  of  some  people  in  the  business,  but, 
nonetheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  universities  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  major  issues  confronting  society  today. 

So,  I  would  say  that,  one,  the  system  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  is  complex,  diverse,  and  of  extremely  high  quality, 
and  two,  this  benign  state  of  affairs  in  a  large  measure,  particular- 
ly over  the  last  50  years,  reflects  the  partnership  and  the  compact 
that  we  have  had  between  the  Federal  Government  and  colleges 
and  universities.  We  understand  that  there  are  a  few  pressures, 
fiscal  and  otherwise,  playing  on  both  institutions  today,  but  I  would 
certainly  join  the  chorus  indicating  that  Ihe  reaffirmation  of  that 
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compact  and  that  partnership,  in  the  interest  of  American  society 
in  general,  is  certainly  an  essential  goal  today. 
Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Weber  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Weber 

The  importance  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities,  both  in  developing 
human  capital  through  higher  education  and  in  developing  innovative  technology 
through  basic  research,  is  generally  recognized.  During  the  19805,  however,  both  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  and  the  level  of  support  by  the  Federal  Government  were 
called  into  questibn.  Today  we  face,  on  the  one  hand,  the  indisputable  fact  of  the 
Nation's  declining  competitiveness  in  the  global  marketplace;  on  the  other,  the 
question  of  how  the  United  States  can  afford  the  increased  investment  in  education 
and  research  necessary  to  restore  competitiveness. 

These  issues  must  be  addressed  in  the  present  discussions  on  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV  was  designed  to  guarantee  access  and 
choice  for  higher  education  through  financial  aid  to  lower-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents; title  IX  was  created  to  support  research  through  fellowships  to  graduate  stu- 
dents; the  other  titles  were  intended  to  provide  vital  support  to  educational  pro- 
grams (e.g.,  facilities,  libraries,  and  foreign  area  studies).  Since  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  research  bears  directly  upon  international  competitiveness,  I  will  focus  my 
remarks  concerning  reauthorization  on  the  issue  of  quality  in  three  areas  of  special 
concern  to  Northwestern  University,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

First,  like  many  others,  I  am  troubled  about  problems  regarding  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  preparation  for  higher  education.  We  need  cre- 
ative ways  to  reward  and  promote  scholastic  achievement.  The  early  identification 
and  encouragement  of  talented  students,  through  programs  such  as  the  Midwest 
Talent  Search  and  the  Center  for  Talent  Development  at  Northwestern,  are  impor- 
tant ways  to  link  secondary  schools  with  higher  education.  One  new  proposal  in  this 
area  is  the  Presidential  Achievement  Scholarship,  a  $500  award  based  on  superior 
high  school  performance.  Although  Northwestern  has  virtually  no  non-need-based 
financial  aid,  I  support  any  proposal  that  addresses  the  goal  of  increased  academic 
standards  by  providing  significant  incentives  for  performance. 

Second,  we  need  to  acknowledge  that  Federal  support  for  financial  aid  has  an  im- 
portant, albeit  indirect,  relationship  to  institutional  Quality.  An  equitable  and  effi- 
cient financial  aid  delivery  system  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  means  to 
help  students  with  limited  financial  resources  achieve  their  educational  goals.  While 
others  will  make  suggestions  on  ways  to  improve  the  financial  aid  system,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  quality  of  the  programs  by  which  colleges  and  universities  address 
the  educational  needs  of  their  students.  I  believe  our  foremost  responsibility  is  to 
support  the  quality  of  instruction,  including  related  research,  and  to  provide  suffi- 
cient resources  for  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of  teaching.  However,  the  more 
of  its  own  money  a  school  must  spend  on  grant  assistance,  the  less  it  has  available 
for  faculty  salaries  and  academic  programs. 

In  the  1960*8,  private  institutions,  such  as  Northwestern,  made  a  m^jor  commit- 
ment to  provide  access  to  higher  education  for  all  qualified  applicants,  regardless  of 
need.  Significant  support  in  achieving  this  goal  was  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  Federal  aid  has  been  constrained,  however,  internal  resources  have  been 
allocated  for  this  purpose.  At  Northwestern,  approximately  25  percent  of  our  tuition 
revenues  are  used  for  financial  aid. 

Similarly,  Illinois  private  colleges  and  universities  have  had  to  increase  their  own 
grant  aid  spending  by  213  percent  between  1980  and  1989.  During  this  period,  the 
federally  funded  share  of  financial  aid  declined  from  26  percent  to  16  percent  of  the 
total  aid  dollars,  and  the  State  share  from  19  percent  to  11  percent.  However,  loan 
dollars  increased  from  24  percent  to  34  percent  of  the  total.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
preserve  institutional  choice  as  a  viable  student  option,  Illinois  colleges  and  univer- 
sities increased  institutional  funds  from  31  percent  to  39  percent  of  the  financial  aid 
total,  attempting  to  offset  the  decrease  in  government  grant  aid  as  a  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  attendance. 

Much  of  this  financial  aid  has  gone  to  minority  students,  and  the  private  sector 
has  recorded  the  greatest  percentage  increase  of  these  students  over  the  past 
decade.  At  the  same  time,  however,  middle-income  students  have  taken  on  an  in- 
creased burden  of  loan  debt  because  of  rising  educational  costs  and  diminishing 
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grant  assistance.  To  encourage  institut  onal  quality  and  to  provide  access  and  choice 
for  middle  as  well  as  lower-income  students,  grant  support  must  be  increased  at  no 
less  than  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  work-study  and  loan  programs  must  be  expand- 
ed, particularly  for  upper-division  students.  t  _ 

Third,  I  am  concerned  that  the  United  States  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  other 
industrialized  nations  in  supporting  high  quality  programs  in  graduate  education, 
which  is  closely  interrelated  with  university  research.  We  must  make  graduate  edu- 
cation and  careers  in  education,  especially  in  the  sciences  and  engineering,  attrac- 
tive to  prospective  Amorican  graduate  students.  In  1978,  U.S.  universities  awarded 
30,875  doctorates,  with  18  percent  going  to  foreign  nationals;  in  1988,  33,456  U.S. 
doctorates  were  awarded,  30  percent  to  foreign  nationals.  In  1989,  foreign  nationals 
received  more  than  36  percent  of  the  U.S.  doctorates  in  physical  science,  and  more 
than  55  percent  in  engineering. 

The  United  States  will  have  increased  difficulty  competing  in  world  markets  if  we 
continue  to  provide  our  most  advanced  education  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations 
while  neglecting  our  own  students.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  continued  support  for  the 
title  IX  programs,  especially  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need,  in 
order  that  academic  departments  can  attract  the  highest  quality  American  students. 

The  title  IX  programs  also  address  this  problem  by  encouraging  non-traditional 
students  to  enter  graduate  eduction.  We  all  share  the  goal  of  increasing  minority 
participation  through  the  "diminishing  pipeline"  from  high  school  graduation  to 
achievement  of  a  graduate  degree,  and  ideally  to  a  teaching  career  in  higher  educa- 
tion. I  enthusiastically  support  the  title  IX  programs  as  one  way  of  expanding  the 
pool  of  qualified  minorities  who  have  been  traditionally  under-represented  in  higher 
education.  Proposals,  such  as  the  American  Association  of  Universities  plan  for 
summer  internships,  are  another  excellent  way  to  assist  minority  scholars.  I  should 
also  mention  that  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  committed  significant 
resources  to  minority  articulation  programs  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  attract,  graduate, 
and  retain  minority  educators. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  main  points  I  have  outlined  above. 

(1)  Enhancing  the  quality  of  higher  education,  particularly  for  undergraduates, 
must  be  the  first  priority  of  colleges  and  universities. 

(2)  The  Federal  role  as  the  primary  guarantor  of  access  and  choice  through  finan- 
cial aid,  as  well  as  a  mjyor  supporter  of  research  through  graduate  fellowships, 
should  be  continued  and  expanded.  . 

(3)  The  proportion  of  Federal  financial  aid  through  grants  must  be  increased,  re- 
dressing the  current  imbalance  that  has  lead  to  excessive  student  loan  debt. 

(4)  The  increase  of  Federal  financial  aid  to  lower-income  students  should  not  come 
at  the  expense  of  middle-income  students,  who  are  already  heavily  dependent  upon 
self-help  and  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  costs  of  higher  education. 

(5)  The  need  for  early  intervention  and  continued  assistance  that  will  encourage 
minority  students  to  remain  in  the  educational  system  and  graduate  at  its  highest 
levels  is  a  national  priority.  .... 

(6)  The  Higher  Education  Act,  including  support  for  institutional  programs  (e.g., 
facilities,  libraries,  and  foreign  area  studies)  as  well  as  financial  aid  and  graduate 
fellowships,  must  become  an  even  more  important  engine  for  individual  opportunity 
and  national  competitiveness. 

Having  served  as  an  official  in  government  as  well  as  higher  education,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  conflict  between  desirable  program  goals  and  limited  program  dollars. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  Nation  s  ability  to  compete  in 
the  present  world  depends  directly  upon  the  quality  of  our  programs  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  basic  research.  Since  the  1960's,  the  Federal  Government  has  played  an 
important  role  in  supporting  the  quality  of  such  programs.  This  year,  as  Congress 
debates  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  decisions  will  be  made 
that  directly  effect  our  Nation's  capability  for  technological,  economic,  and  political 
leadership  in  the  21st  Century.  I  urge  you  to  make  the  necessary  investment  to 
guarantee  the  Nation's  future. 
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Percentage  Increase  of  Hispanic  Students 
in  Illinois  Higher  Education  by  Sector 
FY1979toFY1989 

 1  140%  T  


Sourw:  IBHE  Fall  Enrolment  Survey 


Percentage  Increase  of  Native  Americans 
in  Illinois  Higher  Education  by  Sector 
FY1979toFY1989 


Public  Institutions 
Community  Colleges 
Private  Institutions 


Native  American 

Student  Enrollments 

S#ct<x 

Ptll  1979 

Pttl  1989 

671 

414 

Community  CoIMqm 

2.113 

1.163 

302 

532 

26.2% 


Source:  IBHE  Fill  Enrollmenl  Survey 
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Monetary  Award  Program 
Percent  of  Dollars  and  Number 
of  Awards  by  Sector 


Private 
37,449 


Public  2 

23,301  pub!|c  4 

30,361 

23%S 


Public  4 
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Prfvitt 
36,26$ 


FY1980 


FY1991  (Estimated) 


Source:  ISAC,  1990 


Percentage  Increase  of  Black  Students  in 
Illinois  Higher  Education  by  Sector 
FY1979  to  FY1989 


— -  Public  Institutions 
-4—  Community  Colleges 
Private  Institutions 


Black  Student  Enrollments 


Sector 

Communrty  CotaQtt 
Privtt*  tmrtutton* 


Fall  1979 

22.692 
57,9*4 
16.929 


Fall  1989 
19.148 
47.382 
17.688 


Sourca:  IBHE  Fan  Enrolment.  Survey 
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Distribution  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
in  Illinois  Private  Colleges 
FY1980  and  FY1989 


State 
$55,704.8 


Institutional 
$91,519.5 


— ^  Federal 


Institutions*' 
$288,060.9 


K3LP  &  Other 
$69,815.2 


FY1980 


FY1989 


State 

$86,566.1 

Federal 

$119,778.3 


JGLPAOther 
$250,183.8 


Souroa;  (SHE  Data  Books.  Ttbto  ix-i 
■  DoAva  in  Thouaanda 


Percentage  Increase  in  Institutional  Aid 
in  Illinois  Higher  Education  by  Sector 
FY1980  to  FY1989 


Sourea:  IBHE  FY1981  and  FY 1990  Data  Book 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  Dr.  Weber. 

Dr.  Cross,  we  welcome  you.  As  I  understand,  you  were  just  inau- 
gurated Saturday  

Ms.  Cross.  Right. 

Senator  Simon  [continuing].  As  the  new  president  of  Chicago 
State  University.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
way  to  start  your  presidency,  but,  either  way,  we  welcome  you  and 
are  pleased  to  have  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Cross.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  way  to  start  things  out.  It 
has  been  an  interesting,  fascinating  8  months.  I  am  fond  of  com- 
menting that  I  put  my  inauguration  off  because  we  have  just  been 
too  busy;  but  we  got  around  to  it. 

Senator  Simon,  it  is  an  honor  \o  be  asked  to  testify  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  am  Oelores  Cross,  president  of  Chicago  State  University,  one  of 
the  five  universities  within  the  Board  of  Governors  system.  Chicago 
State  University  is  an  urban  commuter,  multiple-purpose  universi- 
ty, with  a  current  enrollment  of  7,500  students.  As  president  of  an 
urban  university  serving  a  large  proportion  of  under-represented 
students,  the  potential  impact  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  is  great. 

Institutional  data  collected  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation indicates  that  three-fourths  of  students  at  Chicago  State  re- 
ceive some  form  of  gift  aid.  That  is  a  higher  percentage  than  any  of 
the  other  Board  of  Governors  Universities.  It  is  also  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  financial  need  experienced  by  students.  Those  who 
borrow  for  education,  21  percent,  have  the  highest  average  loan 
amount;  again,  a  testimony  of  their  financial  need. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  need,  many  of  our  students,  like  stu- 
dents in  need  at  many  urban  universities,  are  at  risk  of  not  persist- 
ing to  graduation.  There  are  many  concerns  vying  for  their  atten- 
tion, and  they  may  be  also  academically  underprepared. 

What  should  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  be  with  respect 
to  student  aid  programs  and  basic  educational  support  services  for 
Chicago  State  University  and  similar  institutions?  Students  who 
are  in  college  for  7  or  8  years  need  the  sustained  support  of  a  fi- 
nancial aid  system.  Since  these  students  will  be  in  college  longer, 
they  will  need  assurance  that  financial  aid  will  be  there  for  them 
as  long  as  they  need  it.  But  even  more  critical  for  policymakers  is 
to  review  the  intent  of  financial  aid  as  well  as  the  trends  in  finan- 
cial aid  support  that  students  and  parents  experience  today. 

In  examining  the  Federal  and  State  responses  to  escalating  col- 
lege costs,  national  student  financial  aid  statistics  over  the  last 
decade  have  exhibited  some  disturbing  trends.  The  most  striking  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  student  aid  has  clearly  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  college  costs  during  the  eighties.  Another  trend  that 
emerged  during  the  decade  was  a  growth  in  the  percentage  of  aid 
that  is  administered  in  the  form  of  loans,  causing  concern  about 
high  levels  of  student  indebtedness  and  growth  in  student  loan  de- 
faults. 

While  it  is  encouraging  that  there  has  been  an  87  percent  in- 
crease in  Pell  grant  expenditures,  an  additional  disturbing  trend  is 
that  the  maxin  i.r  Pell  amount  awarded  to  the  neediest  students 
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has  increased  by  only  31  percent.  At  the  same  time,  college  costs 
have  increased  by  105  percent. 

Another  disturbing  trend  is  the  disproportionate  increase  of  how 
much  low-income  families  are  expected  to  pay  toward  college  costs. 
For  example,  over  the  decade,  the  family  contribution  for  low- 
income  students  increased  by  97  percent,  while  the  increase  for 
mid-income  families  increased  by  only  18  percent. 

Regardless  of  how  these  facts  are  interpreted,  a  message  has  al- 
ready come  through  that  is  entirely  inappropriate.  It  says  that, 
while  the  Federal  Government  is  saying  that  colleges  should  in- 
crease their  minority  enrollments,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  tying 
their  hands  in  being  able  to  offer  financial  assistance. 

Much  damage  has  already  been  done  to  minority  students  who, 
thinking  that  money  for  their  education  has  been  lost,  will  be  too 
discouraged  to  apply.  Yet,  we  cannot,  should  not  put  hope  on  hold. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  Government,  if  it  is  to  support  access  to 
higher  education  and  retention  for  minority  and  low-income  stu- 
dents, it  must  make  more  grant  aid  available  to  low-income  stu- 
dents, direct  more  student  aid  at  the  population  of  students  attend- 
ing school,  a  mixture  of  part-time  and  full-time.  These  students 
often  tend  to  be  minority  and  women.  It  must  also  look  at  tilting 
the  loan/grant  balance  in  favor  of  more  grant  funding  for  low- 
income  students,  and  the  levels  of  expected  family  contribution 
must  become  more  realistic.  For  low-income  families,  we  need  to 
remove  the  constraints  on  how  the  family  pays  for  the  expected 
family  contribution. 

In  reference  to  basic  education  support  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  must  expand  its  role.  The  expansion  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  early  intervention  and  increasing  the  number  of  eligi- 
ble participants.  In  addition,  in  order  for  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, like  Chicago  State  University,  to  maintain  its  momentum  in 
addressing  the  needs  of  its  students,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  primary  objective  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  supporting 
basic  educational  programs,  is  to  ensure  access,  enhance  retention, 
and  increase  graduation  rates. 

Thus,  we  must  look  for  the  connectedness  between  various  pro- 
grams as  they  relate  to  the  institutional  mission.  At  Chicago  State 
University,  we  have  set  as  our  primary  goal  the  success  of  our  stu- 
dents. For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of  student 
success  initiatives,  we  have  reduced  the  first  year  freshman  drop- 
out rate  from  25  percent  to  less  than  4  percent.  We  have  awarded 
faculty  incentive  grants  to  enhance  the  role  that  the  faculty  plays 
in  the  success  of  students,  and  we  have  established  an  Office  of 
Academic  Support  Services  that  monitors  students  at  the  6th,  9th, 
and  12th  week  intervals,  and  offers  immediate  academic  and  per- 
sonal support  for  those  who  need  it. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Federal  Government,  with  your  leader- 
ship— ai  d  I  know  that  you  have  played  a  key  role  in  our  maintain- 
ing our  momentum,  our  vitality,  and  our  vision— will  support  strat- 
egies that  respond  to  the  differing  needs  and  backgrounds  of  stu- 
dents. All  students  come  to  college  with  diverse  perspectives,  atti- 
tudes, and  aptitudes.  It's  our  hope  that  we  will  receive  the  support 
and  adequate  financial  aid  which  acknowledges  the  reality  of  the 
human  condition,  that  there  are  many  students  with  high  potential 
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who  are  sometimes  academically  underprepared  and  families  do 
not  have  the  financial  strength  to  provide  the  support  that  is  so 
necessary. 

Chicago  State  University  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  developing  in- 
novative initiatives  to  address  the  diversity  of  each  individual  stu- 
dent. If  Chicago  State  University  is  to  continue,  if  Chicago  State 
and  other  urban  universities  are  to  continue  to  favorably  impact 
student  access,  retention,  and  success,  the  Federal  Government 
must  support  its  efforts  as  well  as  similar  efforts  at  other  universi- 
ties. 

We  welcome  your  support.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cross  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  DELORES  E.  CROSS,  PRESIDENT,  CHICAGO  STATE  UNIVERSh  Y 


Good  Morning, 

Senator  Paul  Simon  and  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  have  been  asked  to  testify  on  the  importance  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

As  President  of  an  urban,  commuter  university  the  potential  impact  is  great. 

Chicago  State  University  is  one  of  the  five  universities  within  the  Board  of  Governors 
System.  It  is  on  urban  commuter  university  with  a  current  enrollment  of  approximately  7,000 
full-time  and  part-time  students, 

Chicago  State  offers  50  programs  of  undergracuate  study,  26  graduate  programs,  and  a 
number  of  nontraditional,  continuing  education  course  offerings  both  on  and  off-campus.  In 
1989,  CSU  conferred  554  bachelors  degrees  and  274  masters  degrees.  CSU  has  over  half  of  the 
minority  internships  in  the  BOG  System  (52%  in  1985). 

Chicago  State  students  heve  demographic  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  many  of 
todays  urban  university  students.  They  are  likely  to: 

•  be  the  first  generation  in  their  family  to  attend  college; 

•  live  in  a  densely  populated  urban  area; 

•  belong  to  a  minority,  racial  or  ethnic  group; 

•  have  spent  some  time  working  or  caring  for  a  family  before  coming  to  college, 
and  therefore  are  older  (the  average  age  for  Chicago  State  undergraduates  is  26, 
for  graduates,  37). 

•  be  economically  disadvantaged;  and 

•  be  academically  disadvantaged 

These  students  are  highly  dependent  on  student  financial  assistance  to  help  pay  their 
educational  costs.  Because  they  tend  to  be  older,  they  do  not  have  the  parental  financial 
support  that  traditional  dependent  students  have.  Most  of  then,  work,  even  while  attending 
school  full-time.  Many  have  families  who  are  dependent  on  them. 

Institutional  data  collected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  indicates  that  three-fourths  (75%) 
of  students  at  Chicago  State  receive  some  form  if  gift  aid  That  is  a  higher  percentage  than  at 
any  of  the  other  Board  of  Governors  Universitie :.  It  is  also  a  clear  indication  of  the  financial 
need  experienced  by  the  students.  Those  who  ah  >  borrow  to  pay  for  education  (21%)  have  the 
highest  average  loan  amount,  again  a  testimony  to  their  financial  need. 
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Clearly,  students  in  this  situation  area  risk  of  not  persisting  to  graduation.  There  are 
so  many  concerns  vying  for  their  attention,  that  without  a  strong  system  of  support  services 
tailored  to  individual  student  needs,  many  yaU  not  persist  to  graduation.  Others  who  do  persist 
may  do  so  through  a  combination  of  full-time  and  part-time  attendance,  or  by  dropping  out  at 
interval:  The  result  is  that  it  could  take  them  as  long  as  seven  or  eight  years  to  complete  a 
bachelors  degree  program.  The  notion  of  graduation  after  four  or  five  years  is  unrealistic  for 
these  students. 

What,  then,  an  the  financial  aid  implications  for  Chicago  State  University  and  similar 
institutions?  Students  who  are  in  college  for  seven  or  eight  years  need  the  sustained  support  of 
a  financial  aid  system.  If  they  receive  aid  for  four  years  and  then  are  left  out  there  on  their  own, 
they  may  not  persist.  They  must  know  early  and  for  certain  that  the  financial  aid  will  be  there, 
when  they  need  it,  on  a  timely  basis.  It  is  critical  that  students  have  complete  information  early 
enough  to  plan  far  and  continue  their  education.  Since  these  students  will  be  in  college  longer, 
they  will  need  assurance  that  financial  aid  will  be  there  for  as  long  as  they  need  it.  But  it  is 
even  more  critical  for  policymakers  to  review  the  intent  of  financial  aid  as  well  as  the  trends  in 
financial  aid  support  that  students  and  parents  experience  today. 

The  intent  of  student  financial  aid  is  to  provide  access  to  higher  education  for  students 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  to  go  to  college.  Student  aid  is  a  means  of  supplementing  family 
resources  to  pay  for  college.  Before  describing  trends  in  student  aid  funding,  it  is  probably 
helpful  to  review  briefly  the  process  by  which  financial  aid  amounts  are  determined  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Most  formulae  for  calculating  financial  aid  awards  involve  a  need  component.  That  is, 
the  formula  calculates  what  the  family  is  expected  to  contribute  based  on  income,  assets,  family 
size,  number  of  members  attending  college,  and  a  number  of  other  factors.  These  formulae  are 
mandated  by  Congress  for  the  federal  student  aid  programs,  and  by  the  states  for  state-funded 
programs. 

The  expected  family  contribution  is  then  subtracted  from  a  cost-of  attendance  budget  to 
arrive  at  an  individual  student's  "need*.  A  financial  aid  package  is  then  constructed  by  the 
college's  financial  aid  office  to  attempt  to  meet  the  student's  need  That  package  may  contain 
a  combination  of  grant,  loan  and  work  components. 

Traditionally,  funding  for  postsecondary  education  for  low-income  students  has  been  a 
partnership  among  the  federal  government,  state  government  and  the  family  (through  the  family 
contribution).  So  the  factors  to  consider  when  examining  trends  in  education  financing  include 
the  state  versus  federal  share,  the  grant  versus  loan  balance,  the  family  share  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  ability  of  financial  aid  to  keep  up  the  college  costs. 
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In  examining  the  federal  and  state  responses  to  escalating  college  costs,  national  student 
financial  aid  statistics  over  the  last  decade  have  exhibited  some  disturbing  trends.  The  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  fact  that  student  aid  has  dearfy  failed  to  keep  pace  with  rising  college 
costs  during  the  1980's.  The  average  cost  of  attendance  at  public  universities  increased  from 
$2,711  in  1980*1  to  $5,566  in  1989-90,  a  105%  increase  (40%  increase  in  constant  dollars). 
During  the  same  period,  total  student  aid  (from  federal,  state  and  institutional  sources)  increased 
from  $17.2  billion  to  $27.9  billion,  an  increase  of  62%  (10%  increase  in  constant  dollars). 

In  addition  to  an  overall  inability  to  keep  up  with  college  costs,  student  aid  has  become 
an  increasingly  greater  responsibility  of  the  states  and  the  educational  institutions.  Of  the  $27.9 
billion  available  in  student  aid  nationwide  in  1989-90,  the  federal  government  provided  73%, 
the  states  6%,  and  the  institutions  21%.  In  1980-81,  those  percentages  were,  respectively:  the 
federal  government,  83%;  the  states,  5%,  and  the  institutions,  12%. 

These  changing  shares  are  reflective  of  differential  rates  of  growth  among  these  sources 
For  example,  total  federal  aid  grew  by  42%  over  the  decade.  However,  when  corrected  for 
inflation,  that  change  is  actually  This  means  that  federal  aid  in  1989-90  had  less  buying 
power  than  it  had  a  decade  ago.  In  contrast,  state  expenditures  for  student  financial  aid  grew 
by  123%  over  the  same  period,  or  +52%  in  constant  dollars.  Clearly,  the  federal-state 
partnership  in  helping  students  and  families  pay  for  college  is  eroding,  leaving  the  states  to 
assume  a  larger  share  of  the  burden. 

Another  trend  that  emerged  during  the  decade  was  a  growth  in  the  percentage  of  aid  that 
is  administered  in  the  form  of  loans.  In  1980-81,  loans  comprised  40%  of  all  aid  awarded.  By 
1987-88,  that  proportion  had  grown  to  just  over  50%,  causing  concern  about  high  levels  of 
student  indebtedness  and  growth  in  student  loan  defaults.  Of  particular  concern  was  a  growth 
in  borrowing  among  low-income  students,  many  of  whom  attended  proprietary  institutions.  For 
many  of  those  low-income  families,  borrowing  and  credit  were  a  new  experience;  they  were 
unfamiliar  with  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  borrowers.  Students  who  did  not  complete 
their  programs  or  who  were  unable  to  find  jobs  even  after  completing  were  in  some  sense  in  an 
even  worse  predicament  -  they  were  still  unemployed..and  also  in  debt.  Many  research  studies 
have  shown  that  these  are  ideal  circumstances  for  default  to  occur. 

The  effects  of  the  1986  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  federal  initiatives 
to  reduce  student  loan  defaults  are  reflected  in  more  recent  loan  statistics.  Loan  volume 
continues  to  grow  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  earlier  in  the  decade.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  grant- 
to-loan  assistance  has  stabilized  In  1989-90,  loans  represented  48%  of  all  government  and 
institutional  aid  awarded  to  postsecondary  students. 
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One  encouraging  trend  at  the  federal  level  has  been  the  real  growth  of  Pell  grants,  which 
increased,  vm  $24  billion  in  1980-81  to  $4.5  billion  in  1989-90.  This  was  an  87%  increase 
in  Pell  expenditures,  or  +28%  in  constant  dollars.  However,  the  maximum  Pell  amount 
awarded  to  the  neediest  students  has  increased  by  only  31  %,  from  $1, 750  to  $2,300,  at  the  same 
time  that  college  costs  have  grown  by  105%.  The  maximum  Pell  award  today  has  less  buying 
power  than  it  did  a  decade  ago. 

If  we  compare  the  growth  of  Illinois  undergraduate  need-based  student  aid  with  that  of 
the  Pell  granl  program,  we  see  that  Illinois  grant  funding  has  grown  at  a  faster  rate.  In  1989-90, 
Illinois  awarded  $204.3  million  in  grant  aid,  making  it  the  second  largest  state  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  grant  rid  (behind  New  York).  Of  that  total,  $180.8  million  was  awarded  in  state 
scholarship  and  grant  pogroms  based  on  need  This  represents  a  111%  increase  in  this  type 
of  aid  since  1980-81.  Thus,  Illinois  need-based  grants  have  grown  faster  than  federal  Pell  grants 
(at  87%  growth)  and  have  exceeded  the  growth  in  average  cost  at  public  universities  (105%). 

Let's  pause  for  a  moment  to  summarize  some  of  the  points  discussed  thus  far.  On  a 
national  basis,  total  student  aid  over  the  past  decade  has  not  kept  up  with  rising  college  costs 
(+62%  for  total  aid,  + 105%  for  public  university  costs).  Pell  grant  funding  has  not  kept  pace 
with  college  costs  (+87%  for  Pell,  + 105%  for  public  universities  (105%). 

So  the  question  remains  concerning  what  has  happened  to  the  remaining  partner  -  the 
family.  As  might  be  expected,  they  have  had  to  dig  deeper  to  help  pay  for  college  costs.  Data 
compiled  by  the  American  College  Testing  program  (ACT)  indicate  that  "the  mean  family 
contribution  for  dependent  undergraduates  with  parental  income  between  $9,000  and  $12,000 
has  grown  from  $901  in  1980-81  to  $1,771  in  1989-90,  a  97%  increase.  At  the  $27,000  -30,000 
income  level,  the  average  family  contribution  increased  from  $2,965  to  $3,495  ( + 18%).  Thus, 
most  families  are  required  to  contribute  more  and  low-income  families  are  experiencing  a 
disproportionate  increase  in  how  much  they  are  expected  to  pay  toward  college  costs. 

Given  these  converging  economic  factors,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  understand  why 
access  to  higher  education  is  becoming  increasingly  problematic  for  low-income  students.  This 
is  confirmed  in  research  conducted  by  ACT,  which  found  that  "the  progress  mcde  during  the 
1970*5  in  closing  the  college  participation  rate  gap  (between  high  school  graduates  from  the 
lowest  quartile  and  those  from  the  top  half  of  the  family  income  distribution)  was  erased  during 
the  1980ts.m 

These  findings  and  the  demographic  projections  for  our  nation's  population  and  work 
force  shoufd  sound  an  alarm.  Recent  announcements  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
suggesting  Shot  colleges 9  use  of  minority-targeted  scholarships  could  cause  them  to  lose  eligibility 
for  federal  student  aid  is  another  indication  that  we  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction 
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Regardless  of  how  this  issue  is  eventually  interpreted,  a  message  has  already  come  through  that 
is  entirely  inappropriate.  It  says  that  while  the  federal  government  is  saying  that  colleges  should 
increase  their  minority  enrollments,  at  the  same  time  it  is  tying  their  hands  in  being  able  to  offer 
financial  assistance.  Much  damage  has  already  been  done  to  minority  students  who,  thinking 
that  money  for  their  education  has  been  lost,  will  be  too  discouraged  to  apply* 

Given  that  projections  are  for  larger  proportions  of  children  from  minority  groups  and 
from  low-income  and  single-parent  families,  we  will  be  placing  our  nation  in  jeopardy  unless 
we  recognize  the  need  and  are  prepared  to  spend  more  to  educate  our  citizens.  We  cannot 
continue  the  regressive  pattern  of  one  step  forward  followed  by  two  steps  backward  if  we  are  to 
have  a  well-trained  work  force  that  will  allow  us  to  compete  in  the  world  market. 

Given  what  we  know  about  our  current  student  population  and  the  characteristics  of 
those  who  will  comprise  the  college  student  pool  over  the  next  decade,  I  would  like  to 
summarize  what  I  believe  are  the  basic  principles  for  student  aid  that  must  be  included  in  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

First,  more  grant  money  must  be  made  available  to  low-income  students.  Funding  for 
the  Pell  grant  program  should  be  increased  to  address  the  escalating  direct  and  indirect  costs  of 
college  attendance  In  particular,  adjustments  to  the  Pell  grant  formula  would  recognize  the 
absence  of  family  financial  resources  for  college  among  low-income  and  financially  independent 
students.  Students  who  are  willing  to  work  to  help  out  are  penalized  by  a  need  analysis  formula 
that  requires  a  70%  contribution  of  their  resources  toward  coffee  expenses. 

Additionally,  the  Pell  grant  formula  contains  a  limiting  criterion  for  award  determination 
that  is  not  related  to  income.  The  60%-of-college>cost  "cap*  on  awards  disproportionately 
affects  low-incomt  students  at  low  cost  state  colleges,  particularly  if  they  are  commuters. 
Students  at  Chicago  State  University,  and  similar  students,  would  benefit  from  elimination  of 
the  provision  of  the  Pell  award  determination.  Increases  in  the  maximum  Pell  award  would 
benefit  all  students  who  provide  some  relief  for  families  struggling  to  pay  for  their  children's 
educations  at  the  higher  cost  private  colleges. 

Second,  given  that  many  colleges,  particularly  those  with  large  proportions  of  women  and 
minority  students,  often  have  the  majority  of  their  students  attending  on  a  part-time  basis,  more 
student  aid  has  to  be  directed  at  that  population.  Demographic  studies  have  shown  that  part* 
time  students  generally  do  not  choose  that  pattern  of  attendance,  rather,  they  are  forced  into  it 
because  of  family  and  job  responsibilities.  Part-time  students  often  are  earning  salaries -that 
sometimes  become  a  penalty  when  their  incomes  are  judged  to  be  too  high  for  students  aid,  even 
though  that  income  is  a  necessity  to  support  a  family.  I  recommend  that  more  realistic  income 
expectations  in  relation  to  part-time  student  aid  eligibility  be  considered 

Third,  tilting  the  loan/grant  balance  in  favor  of  more  grant  funding  for  low-income 
students  will  ultimately  pay  off  in  lower  student  debt  burdens  and  fe\&r  defaults.  However, 
legislation  also  is  needed  which  will  give  students  a  second  chance  for  educational  access  even 
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if  default  occurs.  When  students  are  forced  to  leave  school  due  to  unforseen  circumstances,  a 
potential  dropout  situation  could  be  convened  to  a  stopout  situation  if  that  student  has  financial 
support  to  return  to  school  when  he  or  she  is  ready.  The  likelihood  of  a  student  loan  default 
being  paid  off  mcreases  if  the  student  can  complete  his  or  her  education  and  get  a  good  job. 

Fourth,  is  the  role  of  the  states  in  providing  student  financi  '  cud  and  how  it  can  be 
encouraged  through  federal  action  As  I  described  earlier  in  thu  presentation,  the  states 
collectively  have  been  providing  an  increasing  share  cf  student  aid  funding.  The  impetus  for 
increased  state  involvement  on  a  nationwide  basis  originated  with  the  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  program,  which  was  enacted  under  the  Education  Amendments  of  7972.  We  need  to 
continue  putting  money  into  that  program  to  encourage  state  governments  to  continue  to  seek 
creative  ways  of  providing  student  aid  funding. 

Fifth,  the  levels  of  expected  family  contributions  must  become  more  realistic.  Over  the 
last  decade,  the  expected  contribution  derived  from  the  need  analysis  methodologies  for  a  given 
family  income  level  has  increased,  while  the  buying  power  of  that  income  has  gone  down.  For 
low-income  families,  we  need  to  remove  the  constraints  on  how  the  family  pays  for  the  expected 
family  contribution.  Prior  to  the  1986  amendments,  if  a  poor  family  was  willing  to  borrow  and 
go  into  debt  for  their  child's  education,  that  loan  could  be  counted  toward  their  contribution. 
Today,  that  family  must  come  up  with  the  expected  family  contribution  before  they  can  borrow. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  strategies,  that  respond  to  the  differing  needs  and  background 
of  students  coming  out  of  high  school  Students  come  to  college  with  diverse  perspectives, 
attitudes  and  aptitudes.  Just  as  colleges  need  to  address  these  issues  in  their  curricula  and 
support  services,  student  aid  needs  to  respond  in  a  parallel  fashion  to  the  access  needs  of  these 
students. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  Dr.  Cross. 

Let  me  direct  just  a  few  questions  to  each  of  you. 

One  is  both  of  you  talked  about  the  need  for  increasing  grants. 
The  Pell  grant  originally  paid  for  about  46  percent  of  college  at- 
tendance costs;  it  is  now  down  to  about  25  percent,  on  the  average. 
There  is  talk— which  is  more  than  talk— a  couple  of  us  introduced 
bills  to  make  the  Pell  grant  an  entitlement. 

Under  the  budget  agreement  that  was  passed  last  year,  which  I 
ended  up  voting  against  there  are  two  features.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures, and  my  reason  for  voting  against  it,  is  if  we  want  to  take  a 
billion  dollars  from  Star  Wars  and  put  it  over  to  education,  it  re- 
quires now  a  60  percent  vote  of  Congress.  It  is  a  protection  for, 
frankly,  the  defense  industry  that  no  other  group  in  our  society 
has.  But  another  part  of  the  bill  that  I  did  not  object  to,  because  we 
have  to  face  our  financial  problems,  is,  if  we  create  an  entitlement, 
we  also  have  to  provide  the  revenue  for  that  entitlement.  If  the 
subcommittee  eventually  recommends  that  we  make  an  entitle- 
ment— and  we  are  tossing  out  various  numbers  now— we  are  run- 
ning numbers,  for  example,  right  now  on  the  idea  of  a  $2,800  Pell 
grant  or  one-half  of  tuition  costs,  whichever  is  higher— that  would 
encourage  the  diversity  that  you  are  talking  about,  Dr.  Weber— 
and  to  make  that  an  entitlement.  All  of  these  numbers  may  have 
to  be  changed  appreciably  before  we  get  to  the  final  package.  But, 
if  we  were  to  have,  for  example,  a  $5  oil  import  fee  to  go  for  higher 
education,  it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  domestic  oil  industry;  it 
would  be  welcomed  by  conservationists,  and  it  would  create  about 
$9.5  billion  in  additional  revenue. 

Now,  the  question  is:  Would  the  higher  education  community 
stand  up  and  fight,  not  just  for  the  money,  but  for  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  it?  And  I'm  speaking  not  just  for  yourself;  but  do  you— what's 
your  instinct  with— and  not  just  the  two  of  you,  but  you  look  at 
your  own  boards.  Would  those  board  members  be  willing  to  stand 
up? 

Dr.  Weber. 

Ms.  Cross.  Well— do  you  want  me  to  take  it? 

Senator  Simon.  Either  one  of  you.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Cross.  I  think  that  it  would  be  willing  to  fight.  I  remember, 
in  the  1980's,  when  Reagan  began  threatening  cutbacks  in  Federal 
aid,  and  I  was  astounded  by  the  way  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity mobilized,  and  they  were— they  made  presentations  before 
you,  talking  about  their  great  concern  about  cutbacks. 

I  think  what  you  have  here  is  not  only  a  realization  that  more 
grant  money  is  needed,  but  you  also  have  developed  a  means  to 
rectify  some  of  the  problems  that  we  all  identify  as  problems  to  our 
meeting  the  intentions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  originally. 

I  think  that  it  may  be  difficult,  given  some  boards  of  trustees, 
but  it's  my  experience  that  my  colleagues  in  higher  education, 
presidents,  understand  the  issue  and  realize  that  the  money  has  to 
come  from  somewhere;  and  this  does  not  seem  something  that  they 
would  be  adverse  to. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Weber.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  people  in  the 
higher  education  community,  narrowly  defined,  would  support  this, 
because  they  see  a  provision  as  being  responsive  to  an  acute  need.  I 
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think,  as  you  move  out  to  other  concentric  circles,  boards  of  gover- 
nors, trustees,  regents,  I  think  that  support  is  likely  to  be  tempered 
by  the  same  considerations  which  play  on  the  Congress.  One,  it  s  a 
new  tax,  and  there's  at  least  some  ideological  convictions  that 
move  in  other  directions;  and,  second,  you  all  understand  better 
than  I  do  the  great  pressure  exerted  on  this  policy  area  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Now,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  I  am  giving  you  an  academic 
analysis  of  it,  but  I  think  the  higher  education  people  would  cer- 
tainly be  responsive  to  it.  I  think  we  all  feel  the  erosion  of  the  real 
value  of  the  support,  particularly  in  the  grant  area;  and,  properly, 
we've  given  principal  emphasis  to  the  poor  and  low-income  people. 
That  pressure  now  is  almost  equally  acute  on  middle-income 
people.  People  tend  to  view  an  institution  like  Northwestern  as 
some  idyllic,  affluent  island  nestling  up  there  in  the  North  Shore; 
in  fact,  52  percent  of  our  kids  are  on  financial  aid.  The  university 
itself,  from  its  own  resources,  provides  in  excess  of  25  million  a 
year.  Twenty-four  percent  of  our  undergraduate  student  body  is  mi- 
nority, including  Asian  Americans,  African  Americans,  and  His- 
panic. So,  those  needs  are  equally  acute  for  us.  I  think  you  have  a 
tougher  sell  as  you  get  into  a  wider  fiscal  game.  

Senator  Simon.  And  I  thank  you  both.  If,  and  it  is  an  if  at  this 
point,  if  we  stick  out  our  necks,  we  want  to  have  some  support  out 
there.  „  , ,  , 

Mr.  Weber.  We  are  right  behind  you,  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Cross.  Well,  I  think  we  also  have  to  look  at— I  mentioned 
the  eighties.  I  think  also  we  have  to  look  at  the  process  of  involving 
people.  The  presidents  seem  to  be  ready  to  go  down  to  present  their 
points  of  view  to  Congress,  but  I  don  t  know  how  often  the  presi- 
dents have  been  asked  to  do  that  since  those  days  in  the  early 
eighties.  I  know  I  was  quite  involved  then,  but  I  don't  know  how 

Senator  Simon.  I  remember  you  testifying  before  us  in  those 

a{?s.  Cross.  Yes.  That  has  happened  since. 
Senator  Simon.  In  your  statement,  Dr.  Weber,  you  say  Illinois 
private  colleges  and  universities  have  had  to  increase  their  own 
grant  aid  spending  by  213  percent  between  1980  and  1989,  and 
then  you  point  out  the  decline  of  the  Federal  assistance. 
Mr.  Weber.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Simon.  What  has  that  meant  in  practical  terms  for  you, 
Northwestern  University? 

Mr.  Weber.  Well,  it  has  meant  two  things:  Clearly,  the  need  to 
fill  the  gap  that  was  created  by  the  implicit  withdrawal  of  Federal 
support  has  put  increased  pressure  on  tuition.  As  you  know,  there 
is  a  fair  amount  of  public  interest  and  often  controversy  now  asso- 
ciated with  tuition  rates,  because,  in  effect,  within  many  private  in- 
stitutions, the  Harvard's,  Chicago's,  Washington  University,  North- 
western, we  run  little  income  transfer  programs.  We  have  to  have 
a  certain  proportion  of  students  who  are  full  payers,  and  then  you 
transfer  some  of  those  resources  to  support  those  who  do  not  come 
from  families  that  have  the  necessary  resources  in  thp  form  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  it's  been  a  contributing 
factor  that  has  put  pressure  on  tuition  and  it  is  a  dilemma  you  are 
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in,  because,  to  the  extent  that  you  increase  tuition  in  order  to  pick 
up  your  responsibility  for  financial  aid  and  to  preserve  needs  blind, 
merit-based  concepts,  to  that  extent  you  tend  to  limit  a  certain 
margin  of  students  who,  otherwise,  don't  qualify  for  financial  aid. 

The  second  thing  that  it  has  done  is  it  has  reduced,  marginally, 
the  body  of  resources  that  are  available  for  program  improvements 
and  program  administration.  So,  again,  just  a  casual  reading  of  the 
newspapers  would  indicate  the  field  is  sort  of  littered  with  major 
institutions  which,  surprisingly,  have  to  deal  with  significant  finan- 
cial deficits,  including  Stanford— that  might  not  be  the  best  exam- 
ple these  days—Cornell,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  what 
have  you.  So,  we  made  the  commitment  in  the  mid-sixties  to  access 
a  needs  blind  admission. 

There  was  a  partnership,  an  implicit  proportionality  between  the 
government  and  the  institutions.  The  government  has  changed  the 
rules  of  the  game  for  what  might  be  good,  although  not  sufficient, 
reasons.  We  have  stepped  up  and  filled  the  gap;  and,  in  Illinois, 
that  is  dramatically  indicated  by  that  200  percent-plus  increase  of 
our  institution  aid. 

Senator  Simon.  But  the  point  is  that  is  not  a  cost  parity  thing  in 
terms  of  quality  of  programming  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Wfber.  Well,  you  have  to  begin,  Senator,  ia  a  private  insti- 
tution such  as  ourselves,  even  at  our  tuition  rate,  which  is  $13,700 
a  year,  which  isn't  mashed  potatoes.  We  estimate  that  only  covers 
something  like  70  percent  of  the  total  cost;  so,  there  are  already 
subsidies  that  are  put  in  there  from  endowments,  gifts,  and  other 
sources  of  income. 

In  the  public  institution,  that  comes  from  a  direct  subvention 
given  by  the  legislature  to  the  institution. 

So,  none  of  us  are  in  a  business  where  we  can  charge  full  cost, 
and  any  pressure  on  the  margin  through  these  budgetary  dynamics 
Make?  the  situation  more  acute;  and  it  certainly  is  not  correct  that 
what  you  lose  on  the  piece,  you  make  up  on  the  volume.  They 
might  teach  that  at  Harvard  Business,  but  not  at  the  Kellogg 
School  at  Northwestern.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  Two  other  questions  that  I  want  to 
direct  to  both  of  you— this  is  not  a  huge  item  in  terms  of  visibility, 
but  there  is  a  declining  percentage  of  American  faculty  and  stu- 
dents studying  abroad,  teaching  abroad.  I  cannot  believe  that  is  a 
healthy  thing  for  this  country,  long-term.  Back  in  1984,  when  we 
were  talking  about  reauthorizing,  I  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
have  said,  just  to  grasp  an  idea,  that  we  would  give  each  institution 
$15  per  full-time  equivalent  student  for  encouraging  this  kind  of 
studying  abroad,  teaching  abroad. 

Any  ideas,  off  the  top  of  your  head?  My  guess  is  this  is  more  a 
problem  at  Chicago  State  than  it  is  at  Northwestern. 

Ms.  Cross.  Yes.  It  is  for  us  a  real  problem,  and  it  really  relates  to 
your  other  question. 

Chicago  State  is  85  percent  minority  student,  and  we  have  had 
on  the  drawing  board  setting  up  a  program  of  international  stud- 
ies. What  we  have  had  to  do  is  to  direct  some  of  our  resources  for 
faculty  success  initiatives,  faculty  development  programs,  to  help 
students,  because  that  is  in  line  with  the  institutional  mission. 
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As  we  approach  the  reauthorization  and  the  dollars  that  colleges 
don't  have,  and  you  look  at  urban  institutions,  you  deal  with  reali- 
ty that  we  are  having  to  reallocate  to  provide  the  safety  nets  and 
the  supports  that  the  students  must  have  if  they  are  to  succeed.  We 
also  have  to  look  at  the  reality  that  raising  dollars  for  our  students 
is  a  problem.  We  have  too  many  students  who  are  borrowing. 
When  there  are  cutbacks,  the  only  options— we  do  not  have  institu- 
tional dollars  to  give  the  students,  so  the  students  have  to  leave. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  ask  

Ms.  Cross.  Students  have  to  drop  out. 

Senator  Simon.  Do  you  have  an  endowment  at  Chicago  State? 

Ms.  Cross.  No,  we  do  not  have  that.  I  mean  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  public  institutions,  such  as  mine,  are  getting  more  and 
more  involved  in,  the  reality  that  we  have  to  raise  dollars  to  pro- 
vide more  grant  dollars  for  our  students,  but  also  to  provide  more 
money  for  our  faculty  with  their  success  initiatives. 

So,  what  this  means  is  that  our  students  perhaps  don't  have 
access  to  the  programs  that  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of— well, 
we  can  do  the  internationalization  of  the  curriculum  and  the  plura- 
lization  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  opportunities  to  study  abroad 
are  not  as  frequent  as  we  would  like. 

We  have  a  small  contingent  of  international  students,  fewer  than 
a  hundred.  So  that,  when  we  look  at  the  impact  of  the  past  10 
years,  what  we  see  is  institutions  such  as  ours  have  had  to  put 
their  resources  to  support  programs  that  the  students  need;  we 
have  to  look  at  raising  unrestricted  dollars  for  grant  support  and 
faculty  support,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  up  on  the  initiatives,  to  create  the  quality,  in-depth  interna- 
tional programs  that  are  so  important  to  students. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  how  many  full-time  equivalent  students 
would  you  have? 

Ms.  Cross.  We  have  about  5,000  full  time. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  Dr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Weber.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  that  the  need  for  study 
abroad  is  certainly  greater  these  days  for  all  the  obvious  reasons. 
At  Northwestern,  we  have  a  well-developed  program.  I  would  say, 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  given  attention  within  this  policy  context, 
that  is,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  that  the 
first  claim  is  certainly  on  expanding  grants,  doing  things  in  gradu- 
ate study  facilities.  This  would  be  an  important,  but  secondary 
aspect;  and,  in  my  judgment,  if  you  would  expand  support,  you 
should  make  sure  that  it  continues  to  be  linked  to  need;  that  is, 
you  should  not  provide  rich  kids  some  basis  for  going  abroad,  be- 
cause you  think  that  society  will  benefit  from  them  having  that  ex- 
perience. They'll  find  a  way. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  [Laughter  ] 

And  then,  one  final  question.  Dr.  Stukel,  you're  still  here;  if  you 
want  to  join  on  this,  you  are  welcome  to.  What  do  we  do  in  the 
field  of  graduate  study  to  provide  greater  assistance?  This,  clearly, 
is  a  major  national  need. 

Dr.  Weber,  let  me  ask  you  first. 

Mr.  Weber.  Well,  there's  no  doubt  about  it  that  it  is  a  major 
international  need  and,  particularly,  in  the  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing. I  think  you  saw  the  data  that  were  included  in  my  statement: 
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55  percent  of  Ph.D.'s  in  engineering  are  foreign  nationals;  around 
35-40  percent  in  science.  We're  really  exporting  a  lot  of  our  techno- 
logical advantage,  and  universities  are  not  uncomfortable  doing 
this,  because  we're  open  institutions  and  work  on  the  notion  of 
freedom  of  ideas  and  the  exchange  of  discoveries.  From  a  national 
interest,  it  is  a  very  bad  situation.  Clearly,  the  overriding  need  is 
for  expanded  fellowships,  because  one  of  the  reasons  you  do  not 
have— we  see  high-performing  students  at  the  undergraduate 
level— indigenous  students  in  science  and  engineering  go  to  gradu- 
ate study  is  the  economics  do  not  work.  I  mean  it  is  just  the  reality 
of  it,  that  they  will  go  out  and  get  a  job  at  $40-$45,000  a  year;  so, 
you  say  "Well,  what  happens  to  me  when  I  finish  5  years  from 
now?"  "Well,  you  will  get  a  job  at  $38-$40,000."  So,  they  impute 
the  foregone  income  of  that  to  $150,000.  Incidentally,  this  is  par- 
ticularly acute  with  talented  minority  students,  many  of  whom 
come  through  our  engineering  school,  who  have  such  a  powerful 
appeal  in  the  labor  market,  that  the  opportunity  cost  of  going  to 
graduate  study  becomes  very  high.  So,  the  importance  of  providing 
some  sort  of  supplement  on  a  dollar  matching  basis  with  the  insti- 
tution would  seem  to  me  would  have  very  high  leverage. 

The  other  thing  is  this  whole  pipeline  notion.  You  don't  get  a  kid 
at  the  time  2  days  before  graduation  when  he  might  be  looking  at 
his  ticket  to  Hawaii,  and  say  "Have  you  thought  of  going  to  gradu- 
ate school?"  You  really  have  to  identify  them  when  they  are  sopho- 
mores or  juniors,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  re- 
search and  identification  with  the  role  models;  so,  some  support  for 
summer  internships,  independent  research  activities  of  a  very 
modest  variety,  would  have  high  leverage.  Many  institutions  are 
doing  it  now.  We  sort  of  beggar  ourselves  in  order  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Cross. 

Ms.  Cross.  The  situation  at  Chicago  State  is  perhaps  even  more 
devastating.  My  concern  is  that  the  loan  debt  that  many  of  the  stu- 
dents incur  as  undergraduates  attending  a  public  institution  pre- 
cludes them  from  going  on  to  graduate  work.  This  is  another  com- 
pelling reason  to  look  at  readjusting  the  grant/loan  mix.  Many  stu- 
dents graduate  with  a  $10,000  loan  debt  and,  for  them,  the  whole 
idea  of  having  to  borrow  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  is  just  some- 
thing that  does  not  seem  feasible,  given  the  family's  financial 
strength.  So,  I  think  it  is  important  to  look  at  models,  such  as  loan 
forgiveness  models,  for  certain  fields. 

Also,  I  would  agree  the  pipeline  program  is  very  important. 
Having  the  opportunity  to  begin  research,  having  research  opportu- 
nities beginning  perhaps  in  even  the  freshman  year.  We  are  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  number  of  pipeline  programs  with  graduate  insti- 
tutions. So,  I  think  there  are  two  very  real  considerations  for  us. 
We  have  a  lot  of  talented  students  who  are  completing  CSU  with  a 
lot  of  debt  and,  to  look  at  loan  forgiveness  to  facilitate  participation 
of  minorities  in  fields  where  they  are  underrepresented,  and  to  also 
look  at  moneys  to  support  pipeline  programs  that  would  begin  as 
early  as  the  freshman  year,  so  that  they  would  be  encouraged  to  go 
on  to  graduate  school. 

Senator  Simon.  That's  an  interesting  idea. 
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Dr.  Stukel,  since  you  are  here,  do  you  care  to  add  anything;  do 
you  have  any  added  thoughts? 

Mr.  Stukel.  I  might  just  comment  briefly. 

I  think  one  of  the  issues  that  has  not  been  pointed  out  in  terms 
of  the  graduate  education  is  that  it  is  very  acute  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  graduates  from  higher  education.  The  number  going  on 
to  actually  graduate  and  go  into  higher  education  is  in  decline  as 
well.  So,  higher  education  is  in  a  crisis  right  now  in  terms  of  the 
Ph.D.'s  refusing  to  go  into  education,  into  higher  education. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  president  has  implemented  a 
program  for  minorities,  at  least,  in  which,  if  they  make  a  commit- 
ment tc  go  to  the  graduate  program,  graduate,  and  then  go  into 
higher  education,  that  the  University  of  Illinois  will  pick  up  the 
cost  of  the  education;  and  I  think  these  are  the  kinds  of  programs 
that  are  needed  right  now,  is  to  have  money  dedicated  to  go  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  willing  to  do  the  graduate  program,  and  then  go 
into  higher  education,  because  we  are  now  below  the  replacement 
rate  in  many  of  the  areas,  in  the  humanities,  and  I  think  that's  a 
tragedy  in  terms  of  the  country. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  and  we  thank  both  of  you  for  your 
testimony. 

Ms.  Cross.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  panel  is  composed  of  James  Bromfield, 
a  student  at  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  Herschel  Wallace,  the 
Community  College  of  Lake  County;  Sharon  Thomas  Parrot,  from 
the  DeVry  Institute;  Alicia  Reyes,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Judith  Flink,  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

While  we  are  getting  set  up,  another  former  staff  member  of 
mine,  Mark  Angelini,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

So  that  we  can  keep  our  time  schedule,  I  am  going  to  arbitrarily 
limit  everyone  to  5  minutes,  if  I  can;  and  we  will  enter  your  full 
written  statements  in  the  record,  but  I  will  use  this  gavel  at  the 
end  of  5  minutes;  all  right? 

Jim  Broomfield,  we  are— Bromfield.  We  have  some  Broomfields 
in  Congress,  and  so  I  am  inclined  to  say  Broomfield.  Jim,  we  are 
very  happy  to  have  you  here,  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  BROMFIELD,  STUDENT,  ILLINOIS  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  TECHNOLOGY,  CHICAGO,  IL;  HERSCHEL  WALLACE, 
DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID,  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OF  LAKE 
COUNTY,  GRAYSLAKE,  IL;  SHARON  THOMAS  PARROT,  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS,  DEVRY,  INC.,  EV- 
ANSTON,  IL;  ALICIA  REYES,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  IL;  AND  JUDITH  FLINK,  DI- 
RECTOR OF  FINANCIAL  SERVICES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS, 
CHICAGO,  IL 

Mr.  Bromfield.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon,  members  of  the  panel,  thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  testify  today.  College  financial  aid  is  something 
that  I  feel  very  strongly  about. 

My  name  is  Jim  Bromfield  and  I  am  a  senior  at  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  majoring  in  electrical  engineering.  I  went  to 
Bolingbrook  High  School  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  did  very 
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well.  I  graduated  19th  out  of  423  students,  and  I  was  on  the  honors 
track,  and  my  grade  point  average  was  about  a  4.0  on  a  4.0  scale. 

Without  financial  aid,  I  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to 
afford  a  4-year  university.  My  family  income  is  roughly  $40,000, 
and  there  are  3  children  after  me.  If  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  fi- 
nancial aid,  I  probably  would  have  had  to  get  a  full-time  job  and 
attend  a  junior  college.  As  it  is,  I  work  at  least  15  hours  a  week, 
plus  all  summer. 

Financial  aid  has  covered  more  than  half  of  my  education,  but  a 
good  part  of  that  has  been  loans.  When  I  graduate  in  May,  I  will 
face  a  prospect  of  paying  back  approximately  $17,000  in  loans. 
When  I  started  college,  tuition  was  just  below  $10,000.  It  has  risen 
about  $600  every  year  since  then.  For  4  years,  the  total  comes  to 
something  of  the  order  of  $45,000  without  housing,  and  about 
$60,000  with  housing. 

IIT  has  given  me  a  dean's  scholarship  for  $2,000  a  year;  and,  be- 
cause of  my  grades,  I  was  eligible  for  some  financial  aid  through 
IIT  endowed  scholarships.  I  was  an  Illinois  State  Scholar,  and  that 
was  probably  the  biggest  help.  My  first  2  years,  I  also  received  Fed- 
eral money  from  a  Pell  grant.  The  first  year  it  was  $1,850,  but-the 
next  year  it  was  decreased  to  $650.  My  junior  and  senior  years,  I 
did  not  receive  a  Pell. 

It  was  especially  scary  this  year,  because  the  Illinois  Student  As- 
sistance Commission  initially  told  me  that  I  was  not  eligible  for 
any  money  from  the  State  either.  I  wasn't  sure  what  to  do  at  that 
point,  because  there  is  no  way  that  my  parents  could  help  out. 
Paying  for  school  has  been  my  responsibility,  and  will  continue  to 
be  my  responsibility  after  I  graduate. 

My  freshman  year,  about  $4,000  of  my  financial  aid  was  in  a 
loan.  It  was  about  the  same  for  my  sophomore  year;  and  my  junior 
year,  it  jumped  to  about  $5,000.  This  year,  I  can  only  get  $4,000  in 
loans.  But,  because  my  housing  and  tuition  expenses  increased  and 
my  grants  and  loans  did  not,  I  am  looking  to  other  loan  sources. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  a  problem  like  this.Two  of  my 
fraternity  brothers  were  ready  to  drop  out  of  school,  because  they 
did  not  have  the  money  to  continue.  They  were  good  students,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  their  degrees;  but  it  was  strictly  an  issue  of  fi- 
nances. 

I  know  now  that  I  am  going  to  make  it,  but  it  has  been  a  head- 
ache and  something  that  has  been  on  my  mind  pretty  much  con- 
stantly. A  lot  of  time  and  energy  has  been  devoted  to  worrying 
about  my  financial  situation.  I  have  worked  summer  jobs  all  along, 
one  summer  in  the  kitchen  of  Home  Run  Inn,  two  summers  as  a 
day  camp  counselor,  and  last  summer,  because  of  my  course  work 
and  experience  at  IIT,  I  was  able  to  get  a  job  with  General  Motors 
Electro-motive  Division.  They  paid  me  well,  and  I  thought  I  had 
saved  quite  a  bit.  I  hoped  to  get  enough  money  so  that  I  would  not 
have  to  work  so  much  my  senior  year.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be 
taking  a  heavy  course  load  of  20  credit  hours  in  the  fall,  while  12  is 
considered  full  time. 

I  was  hoping  that,  since  it  was  my  senior  year,  I  could  devote  my 
spare  time  to  looking  for  a  job  and  maybe  taking  it  a  little  bit 
easier.  I  thought  I  would  even  have  enough  money  to  spend  on 
other  things,  but  that  did  not  happen.  I  used  all  my  savings  last 
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semester  for  tuition  and  housing.  My  financial  aid  this  year  was 
very  poor.  I  didn't  have  any  choice  what  to  spend  my  savings  on. 

Since  my  freshman  year,  I  have  also  been  working  during  the 
academic  year.  I  have  probably  been  working  on  an  average  of  15 
hours  a  week,  but  sometimes  it  gets  up  to  30  or  40.  My  freshman 
job,  my  first  job,  was  at  the  Student  Union;  and,  after  that,  I  was  a 
lab  assistant  in  the  Computer-Aided  Drafting  Department.  A  job 
opened  in  the  Financial  Aid  and  Admissions  office,  and  I  worked 
there  for  2  years;  I  enjoyed  encouraging  students  to  go  on  with 
their  education.  Now,  I'm  a  teacher's  assistant  for  the  Freshman 
Computer  Literacy  Program  at  IIT. 

Teaching  is  something  that  I  have  wanted  to  look  more  seriously 
into,  either  at  a  college  or  high  school  level,  and  I  eryoy  the  feeling 
that  I  get  when  I  can  relate  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  learned. 
I  like  being  able  to  help  someone  out  and  being  in  a  position  to  en- 
courage them  to  stretch  themselves  further  than  they  would  have 
expected  to  go  themselves.  But,  as  far  as  jobs  are  concerned,  when  I 
graduate,  I  am  going  to  have  to  get  a  job  that  will  enable  me  to  pay 
back  these  loans.  Once  I  make  enough  money,  then  I  will  be  able  to 
go  back  and  look  into  teaching.  I  am  interested  in  graduate  school, 
but  I  never  really  considered  it  a  possibility,  because  of  the  amount 
of  money  I  owe  right  now. 

I  have  had  good  grades  here  in  college,  so  I  think  that  I  am  in  a 
fairly  good  position  to  find  a  job.  I  probably  have  more  opportunity 
than  most  people  at  this  point,  but  things  are  still  kind  of  tenta- 
tives,  and  I'm  really  feeling  the  pressure  of  finances. 

Things  would  have  been  a  lot  easier  if  I  had  had  more  support.  I 
never  expected  a  free  ride,  but  I  have  worked  very  hard;  and,  when 
I  am  going  to  get  out,  I  am  going  to  face  a  big  debt.  I  am  glad  that 
I  was  able  to  manage  and  that  I  had  people  there  to  encourage  me. 

I  think  there  should  be,  or  could  be  a  better  way  to  help  people 
like  me  get  their  education. 

Senator  Simon.  What  kind  of  payment  are  you  going  to  have  to 
make  when  you  get  out  of  college? 

Mr.  Bromfield.  Well,  I  know  for  my  GSL  it  should  be  around 
$160  every  month.  That  is  on  a  10-year  basis.  And  then  there  are 
other  loans  that  I  have  that  I  really  have  not  figured  out  yet. 

Senator  Simon.  What  if  you  were  not  able  to  get  a  summer  job  or 
a  job  part  time  while  you  were  in  college?  And,  realistically,  some 
students  have  a  tougher  time  making  it  and,  even  if  they  could  get 
a  job,  they  have  to  devote  their  time  to  study. 

Mr.  Bromfield.  Most  likely,  what  I  would  have  done,  over  the 
summers  if  I  could  not  get  a  job,  at  least  not  something  that  could 
support  me,  I  would  have  been  working  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  either  gone  part  time  or  

Senator  Simon.  So,  basically,  you  would  have  had  to  drop  out  as 
a  full-time  student? 

Mr.  Bromfield.  Yes.  I  really,  realistically,  would  not  have  ex- 
pected for  my  parents  to  have  been  able  to  contribute. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  think  this  is  far  too  typical  of  what  mil- 
lions of  American  young  people  face,  and  not  just  young  people; 
older  people  sometimes,  and  we're  getting  more  and  more  older 
students  sometimes.  It  is  even  more  complex  for  older  students. 
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Herschel  Wallace,  pleased  to  have  you  here  from  the  Community 
College  of  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  the  subcommittee  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are  many  areas 
of  concerns  in  the  financial  aid  arena  as  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  takes  place.  As  you  requested,  though,  I  will 
limit  my  comments  to  the  area  of  packaging  and  awarding  of  finan- 
cial aid. 

First,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  awarding  aspect  of  financial 
aid,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  awards  need  to  be  considered  before 
the  packaging  process.  Determination  of  a  financial  aid  award  for  a 
students  centers  on  the  particular  criteria  of  the  award.  These  cri- 
teria not  only  involve  eligibility  factors,  such  as  need  and  enroll- 
ment level,  area  of  study,  type  of  funding,  i.e.,  loan,  work,  grant, 
but  also  maximum  and  minimum  award  amounts. 

As  I  see  it,  the  reauthorization  process  should  examine  the  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  programs  to  make  certain  that  the  programs  are 
providing  awards  in  amounts  that  enable  needy  students  to  pay 
educational  costs.  I  think  the  types  of  programs  have  been  designed 
to  meet  certain  financial  need  levels  of  the  student.  There  are 
needy  students  and,  of  course,  not  so  needy  students.  It  is  kind  of 
hard  when  you  distinguish  between  the  two  sometimes,  but  we 
should  be  able  to  respond  to  the  application  of  need  from  all  stu- 
dents. 

The  Pell  Grant  Program,  in  particular,  should  be  an  entitlement 
financial  aid  program.  The  maximum  and  minimum  award  should 
be  increased,  so  that  the  program  can  be  used  by  students  to  pay 
more  of  their  rising  cost  of  education.  The  Pell  Grant  Program,  if 
utilized  in  this  manner,  would  greatly  assist  low-income  students, 
in  particular,  to  avoid  having  to  borrow  loans  to  help  pay  educa- 
tional costs;  and  thus,  ultimately,  reduce  default  rates  in  the  stu- 
dent loan  programs. 

The  Campus  Based  Programs,  the  Supplemental  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant,  College  Work-Study,  and  the  Perkins  loan,  I 
think,  work  reasonably  well,  and  actually  should  not  be  changed. 
Consideration,  however,  should  be  given  to  increasing  the  funding, 
so  that  larger  awards  can  be  made  and  these  programs  allow  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  the  flexibility  in  awarding.  The  Stafford  Loan 
Program,  the  Supplemental  Loan  to  Student  Program,  and  the 
Parent  Loan  to  Undergraduate  Students  have  become  the  founda- 
tion, unfortunately,  of  the  financial  aid  programs,  and  I  believe 
that  this  should  be  changed. 

One  way  to  effect  this  change  is  to  allow  the  financial  aid  officer 
to  decide  which  student  should  receive  this  type  of  award.  There 
really  should  not  be  any  conditions  on  the  ability  to  make  this  deci- 
sion. If  there  are  adequate  funds  available  in  the  grant  and  work 
programs,  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  assisting  students  with 
these  programs,  instead  of  the  student  loans. 

There  should  be  student  loan  programs  available  to  award  to 
middle-income-and-above  students.  I  believe,  in  the  original  intent 
of  the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  that  targeted  the  middle-income  stu- 
dent as  being  best  able  to  handle  this  type  of  loan  program.  The 
Parent  Loan  to  Undergraduate  Students  and  the  Supplemental 
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Loan  to  Students  can  complement  the  Stafford  Loan  Programs,  as 
well  as  assist  upper  income  students  with  funds  to  help  pay  college 
costs. 

The  criteria  of  these  loan  programs  should  be  designed  to  target 
only  these  type  of  students. 

In  summary,  the  awarding  of  financial  aid  should  change  so  that 
the  Pell  Grant  Program  becomes  an  entitlement  financial  aid  pro- 
gram; and  the  Stafford  Loan,  Supplement  Loan  to  Student,  and 
Parent  Loan  to  Undergraduate  Students  Program  specified  as 
middle  and  upper  middle-income  student  programs.  The  Campus 
Based  Program  should  remain  the  same,  essentially.  All  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  should  receive  funding  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  college  costs. 

The  second  area  of  consideration  I  want  to  address  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  the  packaging  of  finan- 
cial aid.  Because  of  the  high  need  of  most  students  who  apply  for 
financial  aid,  a  combination  of  financial  aid  programs  is  needed  to 
be  awarded  to  students.  In  addition,  the  award  package  usually 
consists  of  student  loan  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  a  financial  aid  office  usually  has  a  packag- 
ing policy  to  ensure  the  equal  distribution  of  financial  aid  dollars 
and  programs  to  students  who  apply  for  financial  aid.  Since  each 
school  may  have  a  unique  student  body,  the  school  will  design  its 
packaging  policy  to  take  into  account  the  mix  of  its  students  and 
the  funding  of  its  financial  aid  programs.  Therefore,  I  think  each 
school  should  have  the  responsibility  of  creating  its  own  packaging 
policy.  The  Federal  Government  should  not  legislate  how  a  student 
should  be  packaged  financial  aid. 

There  is  an  area  of  concern  I  have  in  the  consideration  of  the 
packaging  of  financial  aid  for  the  low-income  student.  With  the  de- 
pendence on  student  loans,  there  is  an  imbalance,  as  we've  spoken 
to  before,  between  loans  and  grants  for  low-income  students,  with 
these  students  taking  out  more  loans  than  they  actually  should. 
The  Federal  Government  can  assist  financial  aid  officers  with  this 
problem  by  increasing  the  funding  of  grant  programs  and  making 
the  Pell  grant  an  entitlement  program.  This  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  low-income  student's  loan  and  perhaps,  hopefully, 
eliminate  them  taking  out  a  loan  altogether. 

In  summary,  there  should  not  be  a  change  in  the  concept  of 
packaging  policy  for  college  or  university.  Rather,  there  should  be 
a  change  in  the  emphasis  of  the  Federal  Government  about  the 
funding  of  these  grant  programs.  There  should  be  increased  fund- 
ing in  the  grant  programs  to  allow  colleges  and  universities  to  shift 
the  balance  of  loan/grant  toward  grants  for  a  low-income  student, 
in  particular,  in  its  packaging  policy. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Arts  and  Humanities  about  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you. 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  and  I  divide  this  into  two  groups.  Do  high 
school  seniors  understand  the  student  aid  program?  And  the 
second  question  is,  do  students  on  your  campus  understand  the  stu- 
dent aid  program? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  my  answer  to  both  of  those  is  no,  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  do.  We  have,  I  believe,  tried  to  make  a  considered  effort 
to  communicate  more  to  seniors,  and  not  just  to  seniors,  but  to 
sophomores  and  juniors  of  high  school  age  about  the  financial  aid 
opportunities;  and  also,  on  my  campus,  in  our  attempt  to  try  and 
communicate  with  students  about  the  programs,  we  increased  the 
amount  of  counseling  of  loans  that  we  perform. 

Senator  Simon.  But  it  is  just  far  too  complicated. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It's  very  complicated.  Even  though  we  do  counsel 
students  as  much  as  we  cen,  when  you  have  a  mix  pf  the  programs 
the  way  that  we  do  have  and  you  have  the  understanding  about,  or 
actually  the  loan  experience  that  most  of  our  students,  at  least  at 
the  community  college,  in  the  low-income  area  lack,  thexe  is  that 
confusion  that  does  take  place:  "Is  it  a  grant  or  a  loan,  or  it  is— do 
I  really  have  to  repay  it?*  "When  do  I  have  to  repay  it?  Do  I  have 
to  pay  it  now  versus  later?"  and  "If  I  have  to  pay  it  now,  well,  I'm 
scared  of  a  loan;  I  don't  want  to  take  out  a  loan."* 

Senator  Simon.  It  is  interesting  that,  back  in  the  seventies  when 
we  simplified  the  loan  program,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  had  this  mas- 
sive infusion  of  people  coming  in;  and  about  70  percent  of  them,  we 
discovered,  were  eligible  before,  but  the  loan  program  was  so  com- 
plicated they  didn't  know  they  were  eligible.  One  of  the  things  I 
hope  we  can  do  is  to  find  a  little  more  simple  way  of  moving  ahead. 

Senator  Simon.  Sharon  Thomas  Parrot  of— is  it  still  DeVry  Insti- 
tute, or  are  you  

Ms.  Parrot.  Right. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  You've  not  changed  then.  Frequently,  we 

move  from  college  to  university,  institute  to  college,  or  

Ms.  Parrot.  Right. 

Senator  Simon.  OK,  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 
Ms.  Parrot.  Thank  you. 

Good  morning,  Senator,  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  am  Sharon  Thomas  Parrot,  vice-president  of  Governmental  Re- 
lations for  DeVry,  Inc.,  which  is  a  nationwide  system  of  regionally- 
accredited  undergraduate  and  graduate  business  and  technology  in- 
stitutions funded  with  private  investment  capital.  We  enroll  more 
than  25,000  students  in  programs  at  the  associate,  bachelor's,  and 
master's  degree  level. 

Based  on  my  20  years  in  public,  eleemosynary,  and  private  cap- 
ital funded  higher  education  institutions  and  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  I  offer  the  following  comments: 

The  United  States  has  no  greater  opportunity  with  America's 
current  and  future  generations  than  to  educate  its  citizens  and 
train  a  competitive  work  force.  More  than  ever,  this  reauthoriza- 
tion is  about  investing  in  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

I  will  limit  my  remarks,  as  requested,  today  to  Pell  grant  entitle- 
ment and  needs  analysis.  I've  provided  written  testimony,  and  will 
provide  detailed  recommendations  to  both  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  in  April. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  Pell  Grant  Program  was  to  be  the 
foundation  of  Federal  student  aid.  In  the  last  10  years,  it  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  keep  pace  with  college  costs  and  has,  therefore, 
abdicated  its  role  as  the  floor  of  a  financial  aid  package.  We  believe 
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that  there  is  a  need  to  create  a  true  Pell  grant  entitlement  in  order 
to  reduce  financial  barriers  for  low  and  middle-income  students,  in- 
crease minority  access,  improve  student  persistence,  lower  the  cost 
of  student  loan  default,  and  raise  the  number  of  productive  taxpay- 
ing  citizens. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  need  for  a  Pell  grant  entitlement 
without  recognizing  the  relationship  that  the  lack  of  that  entitle- 
ment has  had  to  student  loan  default.  Defaults  do  not  just  happen. 
The  erosion  of  the  grant  dollar  has  helped  to  create  an  unhealthy 
reliance  on  student  loans  by  the  very  students  who  are  least  able  to 
repay. 

Solutions  to  the  default  problem  that  focus  on  reducing  access  to 
student  aid,  rather  than  reducing  the  causes  of  default,  will  have 
catastrophic  effects  on  this  Nation.  Likewise,  solutions  that  do  not 
harshly  and  swiftly  punish  abusers  of  students  and  student  aid  and 
other  Federal  programs,  regardless  of  sector,  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  programs  and  our  students.  Our  solutions  must 
ensure  that  quality  institutions  serving  high  risk  students,  which 
are  mostly  black  colleges,  urban  colleges,  2-year  colleges,  and  pro- 
prietary colleges,  are  not  punished  for  their  effort  and  their  suc- 
cess. Performance-based,  not  sector-based,  rules  should  be  used  to 
ensure  accountability  and  integrity. 

It  is  time  to  confront  the  grant/loan  imbalance. We  believe  the 
mix  of  grants  and  loans  should  be  based  on  two  factors,  family 
income  and  year  in  school. 

With  respect  to  needs  analysis,  DeVry  believes  that  low-income 
students  should  be  guaranteed  full  eligibility  and  a  simple  applica- 
tion process.  A  single  needs  analysis  is  needed  to  reduce  the  real 
duplication  and  the  perceived  complexity  for  student  consumers 
and  educational  institutions.  The  fact  that  the  two  analyses 
produce  different  results  is  reason  enough  to  move  to  one  answer 
based  on  a  merger  of  the  two. 

As  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  complicated  data  elements  and 
the  required  collection  of  nonflnancial  aid-related  information,  the 
form  itself  has  become  a  barrier  to  educational  opportunity.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  those  who  will  be  fully  eligible  to  answer  compli- 
cated and  irrelevant  questions.  We  support  an  application  bypass 
for  both  working  and  nonworking  low-income  filers,  which  would 
guarantee  full  eligibility  for  Federal  student  aid  without  complet- 
ing a  needlessly  detailed  application. 

To  us,  simplification  does  not  include  the  elimination  of  the 
home  equity  asset  from  needs  analysis.  While  it  seems  simple,  the 
effect  would  be  to  redistribute  financial  aid  from  the  financially 
unfortunate  to  the  financially  fortunate.  Need  and  eligibility  would 
shift  to  home-owning  middle  and  upper  income  families  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  renting  poor.  We  understand  the  specific  problem  cre- 
ated for  families  when  home  equity  is  out  of  line  with  income  anJ, 
therefore,  support  proposals  which  cap  home  value  at  three  times 
income  to  protect  against  housing  booms  that  really  do  not  affect 
or  increase  a  family  is  ability  to  pay. 

Finally,  a  Pell  grant  entitlement  and  a  simple  needs  analysis 
system  will  mean  nothing  if  America's  children  do  not  pursue 
higher  education.  Young  people  must  be  made  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  chairman 
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of  Arco  Oil  has  said,  "Our  elementary  schools  are  filled  with  mi- 
nority students,  which  is  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, who  have  already  decided  to  drop  out  of  high  school.  Our 
mission  isn't  to  hold  them;  it's  to  change  their  minds."  In  the 
words  of  a  student,  "The  one  step  of  going  to  college  was  as  big  for 
me  as  going  to  the  moon.  Financial  aid  moved  the  mountains  I 
could  have  never  moved  on  my  own." 

This  reauthorization  must  invest  in  America's  children  to  ensure 
America's  future. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

The  complications  of  the  form  that  you  refer  to — we  had  a  hear- 
ing the  other  day,  and  we  got  into  the  form.  My  colleague,  Senator 
Pell,  was  presiding,  and  he  handed  me  the  form,  and  he  said,  "I 
couldn't  fill  out  this  form."  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Simon.  Very  interesting. 

I  would  be  interested— if  I  may  give  you  an  assignment  here,  I 
would  be  interested  in  vou  and  maybe  some  of  your  colleagues 
here,  and  maybe  some  of  the  people  in  your  association — I  see  Bill 
Carson  back  there— putting  together  what  you  think  a  form  ought 
to  be  like.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  going  to  have  anything  in  terms 
of  statutory  change,  but  I  think  this  would  be  of  interest. 

Ms.  Parrot.  I'm  not  trying  to  get  o  of  any  work,  but  both  the 
College  Board  and  NASFFA  have,  i:.  operation,  put  together  a 
form  that  I  believe  would  meet  both  simplification  as  well  as  equity 
in  financial  aid. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  Do  we  have  

Mr.  Shirbman.  I  do  not  have  it  here,  but  we  do  have  it. 

Senator  Simon.  OK,  we  do  have  it.  AH  right.  I  am  just  not  as  in- 
formed as  I  should  be. 

Ms.  Parrot.  I  was  involved  in  it,  so  I  did  not  get  out  of  the  work; 
I  am  just  not  going  to  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Simon.  We  will  take  a  look  at  it. 

Now,  I  was  interested  also  in  your  home  equity  idea. 

Ms.  Parrot.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  You  say  that  you  could  take  three  times  the 
income,  so  that,  if  your  income  was— let  us  just  say  it  is  $15,000  a 
year,  you  could  have  $45,000  in  equity. 

Ms.  Parrot.  That  would  be  the  cap  of  equity.  Right  now,  if  I 
might  use  an  example,  the  current  treatment  would  take  home 
value,  which  could  be  in  a  place,  an  area  of  Chicago  that  got  gentri- 
fied  all  of  a  sudden,  but  where  there  were  still  people  whose 
income  would  not  support  

Senator  Simon.  Right. 

Ms.  Parrot  [continuing].  The  reported  home  value.  The  home 
value  could  be  $200,000.  They  could  have  an  outstanding  mortgage 
of  $40,000.  The  home  equity  that  would  now  be  included  in  needs 
analysis  is  $160,000.  This  prooosed  treatment  would  take  the  fami- 
ly's income,  which  for  example  could  be  $30,000,  multiply  it  times 
3—1  think  Bob  is  giving  it  to  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Parrot  [continuing].  Which  would  give  them  $90,000;  there 
would  be  an  outstanding  mortgage  still  of  $40,000,  and  the  home 
equity  that  we  would  now  include  in  the  needs  analysis  would  be 
$50,000,  rather  than  $160,000. 
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I  think  one  of  the  important  points,  though,  to  make  and  why  we 
are  opposed  to  eliminating  home  equity  is  that  homeowners  are 
typically  wealthier  than  renters.  They  already  get  a  tax  break  that 
a  renter  doesn  t  get,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  home  equity,  that 
changing  home  equity  would  result  in  redistribution  of  limited 
funds.  If  funds  weren  t  limited,  we  could  support  a  change  in  home 
equity. 

Senator  Simon.  I  think  you  can  safely  assume  that  funds  are 
going  to  be  limited. 
Ms.  Parrot.  That's  right.  [Laughter.] 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Parrott  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Parrott 

Good  morning,  I  am  Sharon  Thomas  Parrott,  vice  president  of  Governmental  Re- 
lations for  DeVry,  Inc.,  a  nationwide  system  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
funded  with  private  investment  capital. 

The  nine  U.S.  DeVry  Institutes  andthe  eight  campuses  of  Keller  Graduate  School 
of  Management  enroll  more  than  25,000  students  in  programs  at  the  associate,  bach- 
elor s  and  masters  degree  level.  All  DeVry  and  Keller  institutions  are  accredited  by 
the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Our  institutions  provide  high  quality  career  oriented 
higher  education  programs  in  business  and  technology  to  a  diverse  student  popula- 

?  *lo  L2vtr®5e  farm,y  income  of  students  attending  DeVry  is  between  $24,000 
and  W4U00.  Forty-one  percent  of  our  undergraduate  student  population  is  minority. 
lLw!.aJ?  committed  to  providing  highly  motivated  and  qualified  graduates  to  meet 
the  Nation  s  workforce  needs  as  evidenced  by  our  undergraduate  career  develop- 
ment,  strategies,  and  placement  assistance  efforts.  In  1990,  93  percent  of  DeVry  In- 
stitute graduates  who  actively  pursued  employment  were  placed  in  education  relat- 
ed positions. 

In  my  20  years  in  higher  education,  I  have  held  faculty  and  administrative  posi- 
tions at  public  and  private  colleges  and  served  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion s  Student  Aid  Division  in  both  the  regional  and  Washington  offices.  Additional- 
ly, I  have  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators  and  on  various  committees  of  the  Midwest  Association 
of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  and  the  Illinois  Association  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrators. 

For  the  past  9  years  at  DeVry  I  have  been  responsible  for  all  student  aid  policy 
and  compliance,  as  well  as  our  relationships  with  governmental  entities.  It  is  from 
my  unique  vantage  point  that  I  offer  the  following  comments. 

The  United  States  has  no  greater  opportunity  with  America's  current  and  future 
generations  then  to  educate  its  citizens  and  train  a  competitive  workforce.  This  first 
higher  education  reauthorization  of  the  1990s  is  about  investing  in  the  future  of 
this  Nation.  The  presence  of  student  financial  aid  has  encouraged  many  American 
children,  who  would  have  otherwise  been  unable,  to  earn  a  higher  education.  In  the 
words  of  a  student.  The  one  step  of  going  to  college  was  as  big  for  me  as  going  to 
the  moon,  financial  aid  moved  the  mountains  I  never  could  have  moved  on  mv 
own  J 


America  s  students  deserve  student  aid  programs  and  a  student  aid  delivery 
system  that  provides  them  with  access  to  the  quality  institutions  of  their  choice  re- 
gardless of  tax  structure.  We  must  also  protect  students  from  those  who  would 
abuse  or  misuse  them  or  Federal  dollars  through  the  development  of  performance 
based  (not  sector  based)  rules  and  regulations. 

U.S.  students  are  the  beneficiaries  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  funds.  Federal 
student  aid  should  be  used  to  support  qualified  students  enrolled  in  quality  educa- 
tional programs  at  the  varied  mix  of  higher  education  institutions  in  this 'country 
without  regard  to  the  public,  eleemosynary,  or  private  investment  capital  sources  of 
funding  of  the  institution. 

Equal  treatment  of  students  pursuing  post-secondary  education  must  be  a  fait  ac- 
compli No  student  should  have  less  access  or  less  choice  based  on  his/her  choice  of 
an  authorized,  accredited  and  eligible  institution  of  higher  education. 

For  this  reason,  DeVry  does  not  support  any  attempt  to  establish  separate  laws  or 
regulations  based  on  institutional  sector. 
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I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  this  morning  on  the  important 
topics  of  Pell  grant  entitlement  and  needs  analysis. 

Ml  Grant  Entitlement 

As  originally  conceived,  the  Pell  grant  program  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
Federal  student  aid  programs.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  program  has  consistently 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  higher  education  and  therefore  has  abdicated  its 
role  as  the  floor  of  a  financial  aid  package. 

It  seems  clear  that  particularly  for  low-income  students,  certainty  and  predictabil- 
ity are  very  important  to  their  enrollment  decisions.  Yet,  the  Pell  grant  program  as 
it  is  currently  authorized  and  appropriated  provides  for  neither. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to  create  a  true  Pell  grant  entitlement  at  least  for 
the  first  2  years  of  study  in  order  to  reduce  financial  barriers  for  low  and  middle- 
income  students,  increase  minority  access,  improve  student  persistence,  lower  the 
cost  of  student  loan  default,  and  raise  the  number  of  productive  taxpaying  citizens. 

The  value  of  the  Pell  grant  has  eroded  to  a  point  where  it  can  no  longer  achieve 
the  goal  of  access  as  initially  intended.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  need  for  a  Pell 
grant  entitlement  without  also  looking  at  the  relationship  of  the  lack  of  that  entitle- 
ment to  the  student  loan  default  problem.  ... 

Student  loan  defaults  didn't  just  happen.  The  wrong  students  are  increasingly 
borrowing  too  much  money.  Loans  re-introduce  financial  barriers  and  risk  for  the 
truly  needy.  The  erosion  of  the  grant  dollar  has  helped  to  create  an  unnatural  reli- 
ance on  student  loans  by  students  who  are  least  able  to  repay.  "Black  colleges,  2- 
year  colleges  and  proprietary  colleges  take  students  who  come  out  of  our  urban  high 
schools  and  rural  communities  without  the  best  preparation,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Al- 
bright, chairman  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  "One  can  tell  by  looking  at 
the  admissions  data  that  mainstream  institutions  are  not  willing  to  take  chances  on 
these  kids.  I  think  that  it  is  irresponsible  for  the  Congress  to  hold  institutions  ac- 
countable for  loans  that  we  don't  make.  I  think  that  the  Nation  must  be  concerned 
about  defaults,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  be  punishing  the  colleges 
that  are  taking  chances  on  kids  that  some  don't  think  can  make  a  contribution  to 
society.1'  I  might  add  that  DeVry's  systemwide  default  rate  is  under  12  percent.  The 
issue  is  not  one  of  supporting  schools  that  are  abusing  the  student  aid  programs, 
rather  it  is  to  ensure  that  quality  institutions  which  serve  high  potential  high  risk 
students  are  not  punished  for  their  effort  and  their  success. 

Solutions  to  the  default  issue  that  focus  on  reducing  access  to  student  aid  rather 
than  reducing  the  causes  of  default,  will  have  catastrophic  effects  on  this  Nation. 
Our  self  interest,  our  national  security,  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  world  market 
place  will  require  that  many  of  our  underprepared  students  receive  a  quality  educa- 
tion. Most  of  them  will  require  financial  assistance. 

Solutions  that  do  not  harshly  and  swiftly  punish  abusers  of  students  and  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs,  regardless  of  sector,  will  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  programs  and  on  Americas  students.  . 

It  is  now  time  to  confront  the  growing  problem  of  the  grant/loan  imbalance.  We 
believe  that  this  mix  of  grants  and  loans  should  be  based  on  two  factors—family 
income  and  year  in  school.  Put  simply,  lower-income  students  in  their  first  and 
second  year  should  receive  higher  grant  packages,  while  loans  should  become  a 
greater  portion  of  the  package  as  the  student  persists.  Correcting  the  imbalance  be- 
tween grants  and  loans  must  be  a  priority  of  this  reauthorization. 
Simplification  of  the  Needs  Analysis  to  Ensure  Fair  and  Equitable  Distribution  of 
Title  IV  Finds  to  Needy  Students 

DeVry  believes  that  low  ;ncome  students  should  be  guaranteed  full— eligibility 
and  a  simple  application  process.  However,  attempting  to  farther  simplify  the  needs 
analysis  formulas  for  the  majority  of  the  student  population  who  may  have  more 
intricate  financial  circumstances,  could  result  in  an  inadvertent  unintended  and 
highly  objectionable  redistribution  of  limited  financial  aid  funds. 

We  have  chosen  to  focus  on  three  areas  of  needs  analysis,  which  we  believe  have 
direct  and  significant  impact  on  student  access. 

(1)  Single  Needs  Analysis— It  appears  clear  to  those  involved  in  student  financial 
assistance  that  the  two  current  systems  of  needs  analysis  used  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  funds  result  in  duplication  and  perceived  complexity  for  student  con- 
sumers and  institutions  of  higher  education.  It  is  our  belief  that  use  of  a  single 
needs  analysis  would  rt  tore  public  confidence,  decrease  award  errors,  increase 
award  equity,  and  reduce  administration  burden.  The  fact  that  the  two  analysis 
produce  different  results  is  reason  enough  to  move  to  one  answer.  While  both  cur- 
rent systems  have  merit,  it  is  probably  best  if  the  surviving  system  were  based  on  a 
merger  of  the  two. 
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DeVry  supports  the  enactment  of  a  single  needs  analysis  for  determination  of  the 
student  eligibility  for  all  title  IV  programs  as  propose^  in  NASFAA's  Plan  for 
Reform.  ,  . 

(2)  Automatic  Eligibility  for  Low-Income  Filers—The  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams are  described  as  the  Federal  vehicle  to  support  students  access  and  choice. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  complicated  data  elements  in  need  determi- 
nation and  the  required  collection  of  non-financial  aid  related  data,  the  form  itself 
has  become  a  barrier  to  educational  opportunity,  particularly  for  low-income  and 
minority  students.  ,  t 

The  current  simplified  needs  test  still  requires  that  the  lowest-income  filers  com- 
plete at  least  32  questions.  It  is  both  difficult  and  confusing,  not  to  mention  unneces- 
sary for  those  who  most  assuredly  meet  full  eligibility.  The  idea  of  an  application 
bypass  for  both  working  and  not  working  low-income  filers  would  guarantee  full  eli- 
gibility for  Federal  aid  without  the  student  having  to  complete  an  needlessly  in- 
volved application  and  without  undergoing  an  unnecessarily  detailed  eligibility  de- 
termination. 

Therefore,  DeVry  supports  automatic  eligibility  for  low-income  filers  based  on  an 
application  bypass  for  all  AFDC  recipients  and  dependent  filers  with  parent  taxable 
income  of  $20,000  or  less,  provided  the  parents  do  not  file  an  IRS  1040  as  proposed 
by  the  College  Board. 

(3)  Assessment  of  Home  Equity— There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  use  of  the  home  equity  asset  in  needs  analysis.  While  elimination  of 
the  home  equity  asset  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  its  removal  from  needs  anal- 
ysis will  have  the  effect  of  redistributing  financial  aid  from  the  financially  unfortu- 
nate to  the  financially  fortunate.  Consider: 

1.  Homeowners  are  protected  from  rising  housing  costs. 

2.  Homeowners  are  generally  wealthier  than  renters. 

3.  Homeowners  receive  favorable  tax  treatment. 

We  believe  that  financial  aid  need  and  eligibility  would  shift  to  middle  and  upper 
income  families  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Stated  another  way,  it  will  transfer  stu- 
dent financial  aid  dollars  from  poor  non-home  owning  minority  students  to  wealthi- 
er home  owning  majority  students.  The  following  census  data  is  relevant  to  the 
point: 

The  average  income  of  households  that  owned  their  own  homes  was  $31,903 
in  1987,  while  the  average  income  of  renter  households  was  $17,474. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  all  owner  occupied  housing  units  are  occupied  by  white 
households. 

The  home  ownership  rate  among  white  households  is  56  percent  higher  than 
the  home  ownership  among  black  households. 
(Source:  The  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  1989.) 

We  understand  the  specific  problem  created  for  families  when  home  equity  is  out 
of  line  with  income  and  believe  that  some  relief  should  be  given  only  to  families 
who  find  themselves  in  this  situation. 

Therefore,  DeVry  supports  the  College  Board  and  NASFAA  Plan  for  Reform  pro- 
posals which  cap  home  value  at  three  times  income  to  protect  aid  applicants  and 
tfieir  families  against  housing  booms  that  really  don't  increase  their  ability  to  pay. 
This  proposal  does  not  complicate  the  application  form  as  the  central  system  would 
compute  the  equity  based  on  the  lower  of  reported  home  value  minus  mortgage  or 
the  total  income  minus  the  mortgage.  Example: 

Current  Treatment 

Reported  Home  Value   J2?2'22$ 

Outstanding  Mortgage   $-40.000 

Home  Equity  Included  in  Needs  Analysis   $160,000 

Proposed  Treatment 

Total  Family  Income   $  30,000 

$90,000 

Outstanding  Mortgage   -4Q  Q0Q 

Home  Equity  Included  in  Needs  Analysis   $  50,000 
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We  believe  that  these  three  changes  in  needs  analysis  would  result  in  a  simple 
needs  analysis  system  which  would  ensure  a  fair  and  equitable  delivery  of  Federal 
student  aid  funds. 

Finally 

A  Pell  grant  entitlement  and  a  simple  needs  analysis  system  will  mean  nothing  if 
America's  children  do  not  pursue  higher  education.  Young  people  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  opportunity  and  must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  the  words 
of  Lodwrick  Cook,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Arco  Oil  Company— "Our  elementary 
schools  are  filled  with  minority  students  (the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion) who  have  already  decided  to  drop  out  of  high  school.  Our  mission  isn't  to  hold 
them  captive.  It's  to  change  their  minas." 

With  this  reauthorization  we  must  invest  in  America's  children  to  ensure  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  provide  comment.  DeVry  will  pro- 
vide detailed  reauthorization  proposals  on: 

(1)  Maintenance  of  access,  choice,  and  equal  educational  opportunity. 

(2)  Restoration  of  institutional  accountability  and  integrity. 

(3)  Simplification  of  the  student  aid  delivery  system  to  ensure  fair  and  equita- 
ble distribution  of  title  IV  funds  to  needy  students. 

Senator  Simon.  Alicia  Reyes,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you 
here. 

Ms.  Reyes.  Thank  you.  Good  morning. 

Senator  Simon.  She  is  from  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Ms.  Reyes.  We  believe  the  fundamental  purpose  of  financial  aid 
programs  should  be  to  provide  access  and  choice  to  needy  students. 
The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  not  been  a  positive  one. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  funding  for  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  programs,  and  some  have  succeeded.  It  has  been  a  serious 
deterioration  in  the  buying  power  of  the  financial  aid  dollar.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  complexity  in  the  financial  aid  process,  and  the 
aid  delivery  system  is  cumbersome.  Students'  access  to  a  higher 
education  has  become  more  limited;  and,  for  many,  there  is  no 
question  of  choice,  because  there  isn't  any. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  use  reauthorization  as  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  system  which  provides  better  access  and  more  choice 
than  the  current  one.  We  should  continue  to  support  the  notion 
that  financial  aid  funds  must  be  targeted  to  the  neediest  students 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be  firmly  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  financing  of  a  higher  education  is  primarily  a  family 
responsibility,  except  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay. 

Today  I  want  to  mention  in  examples  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  and  issues  that  are  barriers  to  access  and  choice  and,  in 
addition,  some  inequities  which  are  built  into  the  current  system.  I 
ask  you  to  examine  these  as  you  prepare  for  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  We  also  have  comments  about  a  new  stu- 
dent loan  program  which  has  been  proposed. 

The  entire  aid  application  and  aid  delivery  system  is  in  need  of  a 
serious,  thorough  review.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  examination 
should  be  to  simplify  it.  We  need  a  system  that  is  more  understand- 
able to  the  aid  applicant  and  to  his  parents  than  the  current  one,  a 
system  that  is  more  predictable,  where  funding  is  assured  from  1 
year  to  another;  in  short,  one  that  inspires  confidence.  However,  in 
our  efforts  to  simplify,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  eliminate  data 
which,  by  their  absence,  will  mask  some  real  differences  between 
the  low-income  family  and  one  with  higher  income.  A  helpful  ap- 
proach would  be  to  design  an  application  form  that  would  easily 
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allow  a  very  low-income  family  to  disregard  all  but  a  few  questions, 
but  require  a  higher-income  family  to  provide  more  complete  infor- 
mation. 

Now,  I  want  to  move  to  the  area  of  needs  analysis,  where  you 
have  asked  for  specific  comments. 

An  idea  which  deserves  consideration  is  a  single  needs  analysis 
system  to  determine  eligibility  for  all  Federal  aid  programs.  As  you 
can  appreciate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  a  student  that  he  is 
ineligible  for  a  Pell  Grant  Program,  but  eligible  for  SEOG  or  Per- 
kins loan  funds.  Both  applications  use  income  information  directly 
from  completed  tax  returns,  bat  each  results  in  a  different  estimat- 
ed family  contribution.  This  difference  may  make  a  student  ineligi- 
ble for  one  program,  but  not  for  others. 

In  designing  a  single  needs  analysis  system,  the  goal  should  be  to 
measure  need  as  accurately  as  possible,  but  we  should  not  use  the 
needs  analysis  system  as  a  mechanism  for  allocating  scarce  re- 
sources. The  rationing  of  funds  should  be  done  at  the  awarding 
level. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  of  needs  analysis  that  require 
changes: 

First,  we  should  provide  automatic  eligibility  for  low-income  ap- 
plicants, such  as  those  who  are  recipients  of  public  assistance.  One 
of  our  students  completed  the  financial  aid  form  twice  this  year, 
and  both  applications  were  rejected  due  to  errors.  This  low-income 
student  from  the  south  side  of  Chicago  is  continually  overwhelmed 
by  an  application  process  which  is  geared  toward  higher-income 
families  and  does  not  provide  easy  access  for  someone  in  her  situa- 
tion, a  family  income  of  less  than  $10,000  and  no  assets  whatso- 
ever. 

Second,  the  rules  that  define  independent  or  self-supporting  stu- 
dents should  be  changed.  Currently,  a  student  may  be  classified  as 
independent  if  his  parents  do  not  claim  him  as  a  dependent  for  2 
years  preceding  post-secondary  school  enrollment  and  if  he  has 
$4,000  in  resources.  An  increasing  number  of  parents  are  benefit- 
ing from  a  loophole  by  opting  not  to  claim  a  dependent  child 
during  the  2  years  before  high  school  graduation.  Since  many  high 
school  students  are  able  to  earn  the  $4,000  per  year  required  and 
the  definition  allows  them  to  use  gifts  from  relatives  other  than 
their  parents  to  meet  the  resource  test  of  self-sufficiency,  there  is 
an  increasing  number  of  high  school  students  who  file  as  independ- 
ent students.  Some  of  these  are  from  families  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  education,  but  who  choose  not  to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  only  a  few  undergraduate  students  should  be 
given  the  option  of  declaring  themselves  self-supporting  before  they 
are  at  least  23  years  of  age.  The  exceptions  should  be  veterans, 
wards  of  the  court,  orphans,  students  who  have  dependents  other 
than  a  spouse,  and  those  a  financial  aid  officer,  using  professional 
judgment,  determines  are  truly  self-supporting.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  that  graduate  and  professional  students  should  auto- 
matically be  considered  self-supporting. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  have  talked  about  needs  analysis  for 
married  students;  I  have  talked  about  the  standard  maintenance 
allowance,  and  also  about  the  issue  of  home  equity.  However,  I  will 
now  go  to  the  direct  loan  program. 
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We  want  to  seek  your  attention  to  a  proposed  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. We  have  seen  a  proposal  for  a  program  that  would  make  the 
Stafford  loan  a  direct  lending  one.  While  we  are  not  certain  that 
we  would  support  such  a  program,  we  certainly  believe  that  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  At  face  value,  it  appears  to  be  advanta- 
geous for  a  number  of  reasons:  It  reduces  the  complexity  of  the  cur- 
rent loan  application  process;  it  has  a  potential  for  reducing  some 
of  the  costs  of  the  program,  and,  while  the  loan  would  remain  an 
entitlement  program,  the  institution  would  be  able  to  control 
access  to  funds  more  easily  and  directly  than  is  currently  the  case. 
I  have  included  in  my  written  testimony  a  chart  that  points  out  all 
the  steps  that  have  to  be  followed  in  applying  for  a  Stafford  loan. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  you.  Despite 
the  thorny  nature  of  the  problems  of  the  student  aid  program, 
some  tenacious  students  overcome  the  difficulties  and  gain  access 
to  the  college  of  their  choice.  We  have  a  student  from  California 
whose  parents'  sole  source  of  support  is  disability  insurance.  Be- 
cause of  their  low  income,  the  student  has  received  Pell  grant, 
SEOG,  and  Perkins  loan  funds,  in  addition  to  university  gift  assist- 
ance. He  has  been  able  to  attend  an  out-of-state  private  university 
and  has  been  a  university-wide  leader  on  campus.  Financial  aid  has 
provided  access  and  choice  for  him.  Unfortunately,  this  success 
story  is  not  necessarily  the  norm. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Reyes  (with  an  attachment)  fol- 
lows:] 
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TiMXJtomr  or  alicia  myis 
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sbmayb  labor  amd  romam  rbsodacbs  comcitteb 
8ubcoxmittbb  oh  education,  arts  amd  humanities 

lUTOh  27,  Ittl 

we  believe  the  fundamental  purpose  of  financial  aid  programs 
should  be  to  provide  a&fifiU  and  sbaififi  to  needy  students.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  not  been  a  positive  one. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  funding  for  federal 
financial  aid  programs,  and  some  have  succeeded;  there  has  been  a 
serious  deterioration  in  the  buying  power  of  the  financial  aid 
dollar;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  complexity  in  the  financial  aid 
process,  and  the  aid  delivery  system  is  cumbersome.  Students' 
access  to  higher  education  has  become  more  limited,  and,  for 
many,  there  is  no  question  of  choice  because  there  isn't  any. 
Every  financial  aid  officer  has  stories  about  students  who  have 
declined  to  apply  to  our  institutions  because  they  are  frightened 
by  the  financial  aid  application  process  or  because  they  believe 
that  funds  are  not  available,  even  when  our  institutions  are 
providing  funds  from  their  own  coffers.     In  the  case  of  The 
University  of  Chicago,  such  aid  is  more  than  five  times  that  of 
total  federal  and  state  grant  aid.    It  is  indeed  shameful  that 
some  excellent  but  financially  needy  students  are  missing  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  quality  higher  education  and  to  become  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  use  reauthorization  as  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  system  which  provides  better  access  and  more  choice 
than  the  current  one. 

We  should  continue  to  support  the  notion  that  financial  aid  funds 
must  be  targeted  to  the  neediest  students,  and  at  the  same  time, 
ve  should  be  firmly  committed  to  the  principle  that  the  financing 
of  a  higher  education  is  primarily  a  family  responsibility  except 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay. 
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Today  I  want  to  mention  examples  of  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  and  issues  that  are  barriers  to  access  and  choice  and, 
in  addition,  some  inequities  which  are  built  into  the  current 
system  and  ask  you  to  examine  these  as  you  prepare  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    We  also  have 
comments  about  a  new  student  loan  program  which  has  been 
proposed. 

A.  Aid  application 

The  entire  aid  application  and  aid  delivery  system  is  in  need  of 
a  serious,  thorough  review,    one  of  the  goals  of  the  examination 
should  be  to  simplify  it.    We  need  a  system  that  is  more 
understandable  to  the  aid  applicant  and  to  his  parents  than  the 
current  one,  a  system  that  is  more  predictable,  where  funding  is 
assured  from  one  year  to  another:  in  short,  one  that  inspires 
confidence.    However,  in  our  efforts  to  simplify  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  eliminate  data  which,  by  their  absence,  will  mask 
some  real  differences  between  the  low  income  family  and  one  with 
a  higher  income. 

A  helpful  approach  would  be  to  design  an  application  form  that 
would  easily  allow  a  very  low  income  family  to  disregard  all  but 
a  few  questions  but  require  a  higher  income  family  to  provide 
more  complete  information. 

B.  Need  Analysis 

I  now  want  to  move  to  the  area  of  need  analysis  where  you  have 
asked  for  our  specific  comments. 

An  idea  which  deserves  consideration  is  a  single  need  analysis 
system  to  determine  eligibility  for  all  federal  aid  programs.  As 
you  can  appreciate,  it  is  very  Ufficult  to  explain  to  a  student 
that  he  is  ineligible  for  the  *     1  Grant  program  but  eligible  for 
SEOG  or  Perkins  Loan  funds.    Both  applications  use  income 
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information  directly  from  completed  tax  returns,  but  each  results 
in  a  different  estimated  family  contribution.    This  difference 
may  make  a  student  ineligible  for  one  program  but  not  for  others. 

In  designing  a  single  need  analysis  system,  the  goal  should  be  to 
measure  need  as  accurately  as  possible  but  we  should  not  use  the 
need  analysis  system  as  a  mechanism  for  allocating  scarce 
dollars.    The  rationing  of  funds  should  be  done  at  the  award 
level. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  need  analysis  that  require 
changes.    We  want  to  mention  five  that  are  particularly 
important. 

1.  First,  we  should  provide  automatic  eligibility  for  low  income 
applicants  such  as  those  who  are  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
How  often  do  we  encounter  AFDC  families  who  go  through  the 
agonizing  process  of  completing  the  application  only  to  find  that 
almost  every  question  does  not  apply  to  them? 

One  of  our  students  completed  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  twice 
this  year  and  both  applications  were  rejected  due  to  errors. 
This  low  income  student  from  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  is 
continually  overwhelmed  by  an  application  process  which  is  geared 
toward  higher  income  families  and  does  not  provide  easy  access 
for  someone  in  her  situation  —  a  family  income  of  less  than 
$10,000  and  no  assets  whatsoever. 

2.  Second,  the  rules  that  define  independent  or  self-supporting 
students  should  be  changed.    Currently  a  student  may  be 
classified  as  independent  if  his  parents  do  not  claim  him  as  a 
dependent  for  two  years  preceding  post  secondary  school 
enrollment  and  if  he  has  $4,000  in  resources.     It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  qualifications  of  independent  student  status  in  a  way 
that  most  students  and  their  parents  can  understand.    However,  an 
increasing  number  of  parents  who  d&  understand  the  definition  are 
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benefitting  from  a  loophole  by  opting  not  to  claim  a  dependent 
child  during  the  two  years  before  high  school  graduation.  Since 
many  high  school  students  are  able  to  earn  the  $4,000  per  year 
required  and  the  definition  allows  them  to  use  gifts  from 
relatives  (other  than  their  parents)  to  meet  the  resource  test  of 
self  sufficiency,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  high  school 
students  who  file  as  independent  students.    Some  of  these 
students  are  from  families  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
ec jcation  expenses  but  who  choose  not  to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  only  a  few  undergraduate  students  should  be  given 
the  option  of  declaring  themselves  independent  before  they  are  at 
least  23  years  of  age.    The  exceptions  should  be  veterans,  wards 
of  the  court,  orphans,  students  who  have  dependents  other  than  a 
spouse  and  those  a  financial  aid  officer,  using  professional 
judgment,  determines  are  truly  self-supporting.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  that  graduate  and  professional  students  should 
automatically  be  considered  self -supporting. 

3.      Third,  the  rules  for  need  analysis  for  married  students  need 
revision.    One  of  the  underlying  assumptions  of  need  analysis  is 
that  students  without  dependents  have  a  greater  ability  to 
contribute  toward  education  expenses  than  students  who  have 
dependents.     However,  currently  the  married  student  who  has  no 
children  will  be  eligible  for  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
financial  aid.     In  essence  this  student  is  treated  almost  as 
leniently  as  the  parent  of  a  dependent  student.    This  inequity 
means  the  single  independent  student  with  no  children  is  required 
to  contribute  much  more  of  his  resources  to  qualify  for  aid  than 
the  married  independent  student  without  children.     Surely  this  is 
not  a  fair  basis  for  determining  eligibility  for  aid. 

We  recommend  that  all  students  (married  or  single)  who  do  not 
have  children  be  treated  in  a  similar  way:    the  same  minimum 
contribution  for  education,  the  same  income  assessment  rates,  and 
a  standard  monthly  maintenance  allowance  for  those  months  during 
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which  the  student *  are  not  enrolled. 

4.  The  fourth  area  of  need  analysis  which  causes  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  concern  among  families  is  the  Standard 
Maintenance  Allowance  (SNA) .    The  SNA  is  the  amount  deducted  from 
the  applicant's  family  income  that  is  presumed  to  enable  a  family 
to  maintain  its  current  standard  of  living,  given  the  family  size 
and  the  number  of  children  in  college.    For  a  family  of  four, 
with  one  child  in  college  it  is  currently  $14,930.00.    A  family 
of  four,  with  $1,000  a  month  in  rent  and  child  care  costs, 
clearly  spends  much  more  than  the  SNA  on  food,  clothing  and  other 
essentials. 

The  data  about  family  expenditure  patterns  on  which  the  SHA  is 
based  are  from  the  1967  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  lower  budget 
expenditure  for  an  urban  family  of  four.    While  che  SNA  is 
adjusted  annually  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI),  the  data  on  which  the  SNA  is  based  are  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old  and  the  budget  standard  does  not  reflect  current 
products  and  services. 

We  support  a  recommendation  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the 
College  Board  to  replace  the  current  budget  standard  with  a  norm 
derived  from  the  annual  Department  of  Labor  Consumer  Expenditure 
Survey  in  order  to  reflect  more  accurately  families1  current 
spending  patterns. 

5.  Final ly,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
importance  and  relevance  of  home  equity  in  the  determination  of  a 
family's  need  for  financial  aid.    Proposals  range  from  totally 
disregarding  home  equity  to  adjusting  home  equity  to  some  value 
related  to  the  family's  income.    We  strongly  disagree  with  the 
notion  of  disregarding  the  home  equity;  to  do  so  will 
redistribute  aid  fro*  the  more  needy  to  the  less  needy.    This  is 
true  because  homeowners  are  protected  from  rising  housing  costs; 
they  tend  to  be  wealthier  than  non-homeowners,  and  are  treated 
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favorably  by  the  currant  tax  ays tan. 

Hovavar,  in  araaa  vhara  raal  aatata  valuaa  hava  incraaaad  home 
equity  nay  ba  out  of  Una  with  family  income.    For  example,  a 
middle  claaa  faaily  nay  hava  aubatantial  home  aquity  but  will  ba 
unabla  to  borrow  against  it  to  pay  for  college  bacauaa  thair 
incona  ia  inaufficiant  to  covar  additional  hone  mortgage  coata. 
We  hope  you  will  conaidar  changea  to  the  current  ayatea  that 
would  treat  the  homeowner  whoae  property  valuaa  have  eacalated 
dramatically  in  a  nore  favorable  way. 

C.      Direct  Loan  Program 

Finally,  we  want  to  aeek  your  attention  to  a  propoaed  direct  loan 
program.    We  have  aeen  a  propoaal  for  a  program  that  would  make 
the  Stafford  Loan  program  a  direct  lending  one.    While  we  are  not 
certain  that  we  would  aupport  auch  a  program,  we  certainly 
believe  that  it  ia  worthy  of  conaideration.    At  face  value  it 
appeara  to  be  advantageous  for  a  number  of  reasons:    it  reduces 
the  complexity  of  the  current  loan  application  process,  it  has 
the  potential  for  reducing  some  of  the  costs  of  the  program,  and 
while  the  loan  would  remain  an  entitlement  prograa,  the 
institution  would  be  able  to  control  access  to  funds  mora  easily 
and  directly  than  is  currently  the  case. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  you. 
Despite  the  thorny  nature  of  the  problems  with  the  student  aid 
prograa,  some  tenacious  students  overcome  the  difficulties  and 
gain  acceaa  to  the  college  of  their  choice.    We  have  a  student 
from  California  whose  parents1  sole  source  of  support  is 
disability  insurance.    Because  of  their  low  income,  the  student 
has  received  a  Pell  Grant,  SEOG  and  Perkins  Loans,  in  addition  to 
University  gift  assistance.    He  has  been  able  to  attend  an  out- 
of-state  private  institution  and  has  been  a  University-wide 
leader  on  campus.    Financial  aid  has  provided  access  and  choice 
for  him.    Unfortunately,  this  success  story  is  not  the  r.orm. 
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•TIM  XM  Ml  JkFFliXCATXO* 
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X.  Student  files  a  financial  aid  form  with  one  of  several 
processors.     (College  Scholarship  Service,  ACT,  csx"  etc. ) 

«^^*--iVersity  raceives  ■  "aed  analysis  document  from  the 
processor,  or  the  student.  (The  processor  vili  deliver  the 
«rvTce?)  t0  thC  univ«8ity  if  the  student  pay.  a  tit  t"  this 

3.  University  determines  whether  student  is  eligible  for  the  Pell 
re^ir«Hd  f°J  th8<  Sta"°rd  **an;  determines  if  verification  Js 
«HH?iTed',  a?d.reviews   ^formation   in  the  file  to  determine  if 

v«if^ca^lOni.nf^0n?^a^t^i0.,]  iS  "eed-d  froB  the  student  "  Complete 
ItfJlzl atio n;  in"titution  requests  verification  documents  from  the 
student  and  may  put  file  on  hold  until  this  process  is  completed* 

4.  University  notifies  student  of  his/her  eligibilitv  for  both 

?OBri"-titution.  will  not  send  notice  of  e^igSiiiS 
until  verification  process  is  complete;  others  will  ZwL 
student  of  eligibility  but  *lll^££.*l^1£"^g»tL^ 

lint"  piOC""  *he  loan  -PPlication  but  put      holdin  their 

system  to  prevent  disbursement  of  funds  until  verification  has  been 

di^urSemenfwM^eV"?:''  l0Bn  m^^^^  ^t&t 
aisoursement  while  they  wait  for  verification  to  become  complete) . 

5.  Student  uecides  who  his  lender  will  be;   some  universities 

accen?'  AX?  ?f  P"f«rred  land«r»  to  their  ."dent.1  but  Jul 
re«?£L  1PP  ii*3™  ^  froB    others;    depending    on    the    state  of 

ZtZtt  «C*'  **!  student  either  submits  a  loan  application  and  any 
t?  borr%T^ic?t'.HUniV-r!ity  r-qUfr"  with  th.amount  5.  TisS 
Jnivetsitv  in  A?t?n«  Su*  "PPii^tion,  or  he  notifies  the 
"? Ll*l *i ty  i"  writing  that  ha  wants  the  loan;  the  application  may 
or  may  not  be  a  combined  application/promissory  note.  V 

6.  University  completes  school  section  of  the  loan  application 

J  £"nSBits  information  electronically  or  via  mail  tothebank 

^«"ntM  agency.    ^  those  who  transmit  electronically  it  J£ 

o  !!?  i?CM,a.ry  V  Bail         »PPlication  also,   if  it  i«  of  the 
combined  application/promissory  note  type. 

B^vi2uara™  a9*ncy  ■•arch««  database  for  defaults,   status  of 
SnSJor^arant;-"99"9       aB°Unt''  the"  *ro*L"0** 

a8Dromf!2Q^nn^Sr0l"^I!0ry  n0t-  t0  student  (unless  student  signed 
a  promissory  note  which  was  part  of  the  application) . 

9.    Bank  sands  check  to  university. 
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10*  University  holds  check  30  days  from  the  beginning  of  the 
enrollaent  period  before  it  disburses  ths  chsck  if  ths  borrower  is 
a  first-year  first-time  undergraduate  student  borrower. 

11.  University  checks  enrollment  status  of  student,  and  if 
current,  disburses  check  and  counsels  student  about  the 
responsibility  of  borrowing. 

12.  Each  quarter  or  each  half  year,  depending  on  the  bank's 
distribution  system,  additional  checks  are  disbursed. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you. 

If  I  could  ask  either  Sharon  Parrot  or  Herschel  Wallace,  the  idea 
of  having  the  direct  loan  from  the  institution,  at  an  institution, 
frankly,  Tike  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  is  a  very  large  one, 
this  may  work,  or  the  University  of  Illinois  or  Northwestern.  I  am 
concerned  about  smaller  institutions.  Any  reaction  from  either  of 


you? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  hesitate  when  I  hear  that  being  spoken  of, 
because  of  the  type  of  support  that  is  needed  to  make  sure  that  the 
program  is  a  success;  and  I  try  to  look  at  what  particular  needs  my 
student  have.  In  my  particular  situation,  I  do  not  feel  that  my  stu- 
dents would  benefit  that  greatly  from  that  type  of  program,  as  well 
as  my  institution  being  able  to  support  that  type  of  program. 

Ms.  Parrott.  I  guess  I  come  at  this  from  two  perspectives.  One  is 
that  I  think  that  the  current  loan  program,  even  with  its  flaws, 
allows  for  a  partnership  in  education  with  the  business  community 
through  the  banks.  That  would  be  lost,  and  I  think  that  that  is  a 
positive  attribute  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  look  at  our  Perkins  Loan  Program  and  our  GSL 
default  rates,  for  example,  with  some  lenders  and  guaranty  agen- 
cies versus  others,  and  our  program  that  we  collect  on,  we  have  a 
much  lower  default  rate  overall. 

So,  I  think  that  I  would  agree  with  Alicia  that  it  is  something 
that  should  be  looked  into.  I  think  we  need  to  be  very  cautious  as 
to  what  kinds  of  burdens  it  will  put  on  institutions  and,  mostly, 
those  institutions  that  are  not  recipients  of  large  endowments  or 
cannot  gear  up  staff  or  public  institutions  to  administer  it.  I  would 
be  very  concerned,  quite  frankly,  if  it  were  to  be  administered 
through  the  Federal  government.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Parrott.  I  say  that  as  an  ex-employee. 

Senator  Simon.  I  understand.  [Laughter.] 

When  you  say  in  your  statement,  Miss  Reyes,  the  rationing  of 
funds  should  be  done  at  the  award  level,  you  mean  precisely  what? 

Ms.  Reyes.  I  mean  that,  currently,  in  need  analysis,  we  have 
built  in  certain  devices  that  ration  funds;  for  example,  the  standard 
maintenance  allowance,  which  to  the  public  at  large  means  that 
this  is  what  it  takes  to  live  on;  but,  in  essence,  it  is  not  at  all;  it 
doesn't  address  that  need.  So,  rather,  I  think  that  need  analysis 
should  measure  true  need  in  a  way  that  we  have  all  agreed  that 
this  is  the  way  we  should  measure  need.  But  we  all  recognize  that 
funds  are  limited  and  that  they  will  be  rationed;  so,  we  do  that 
when  we  determine  if  someone  should  get  a  $2,300  or  a  $1,550  Pell 
grant. 

Senator  Simon.  And  then,  you  have  one  statement  in  here  that 
sounds  good  in  theory  I  agree  with,  but  we  run  into  all  kinds  of 
practical  problems,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  do.  You  say  "The  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education  is  primarily  a  family  responsibility, 
except  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay."  We  run  into  this,  and  I 
would  be  interested  in  your  reaction,  of  any  of  you.  We  had  some- 
one testifying  in  Washington  just  the  other  day,  a  student  whose 
parents  are  separated,  whose  father  is  the  chief  breadwinner  in  the 
family;  but,  because  the  student  chose  to  live  with  the  mother 
rather  than  the  father,  the  father  refuses  to  provide  any  funds. 
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Yet,  because  of  family  income  and  because  we  assume  that  family 
has  a  responsibility,  that  student  is  denied  assistance. 

How  do  we  deal  with  this  kind  of  a  situation?  And  it  is  much 
more  common  in  our  society  today  than  we  would  like  to  believe. 

Ms.  Reyes.  Well,  if  we  are  talking  strictly  about  Federal  assist- 
ance, in  that  situation,  the  student's  eligibility  would  be  deter- 
mined based  on  custodial  parent  information;  but  there  is  currently 
a  mechanism  of  professional  judgment,  where  we,  as  financial  aid 
officers,  would  examine  that  family  situation  and  perhaps  make  ad- 
justments, so  that  that  student  could  qualify  for  aid,  if  it  appears 
that  his  

Senator  Simon.  And  so,  you  would  make  a  Perkins  loan  or  some- 
thing else  to  provide? 

Ms.  Reyes.  Right,  yes.  I  mean  there  are  mechanisms  currently  in 
place  to  take  care  of  that  special  circumstance. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right. 

Judith  Flink  of  the  University  of  Illinois  here  in  Chicago.  My 
staff  tells  me  you  have  been  very,  very  helpful  here,  you  and  your 
colleagues  at  the  university,  in  setting  up  this  hearing,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  you  for  that. 

Ms.  Funk.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
present  testimony  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago's  student  body  represents 
the  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Among 
these  students  are  many  for  whom  a  university  education  is  not  a 
longstanding  family  tradition  and  who  must  surmount  economic, 
social,  and  educational  barriers  to  achieve  academic  success. 

The  Perkins  Loan  Program  is  important  in  breaking  the  econom- 
ic barriers  to  higher  education.  It  promotes  access  to  education  by 
providing  low  cost  educational  loans  to  students.  Nationally,  ap- 
proximately 83  percent  undergraduate  dependent  Perkins  loan  bor- 
rowers come  from  families  with  incomes  of  $30,000,  or  below,  and 
approximately  25  percent  of  those  borrowers  come  from  families 
with  incomes  below  $18,000.  Of  the  25,000  students  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  60  percent  receive  some  form  of  Federal 
financial  assistance.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Pro- 
gram at  this  university,  approximately  15,000  students  have  bor- 
rowed over  $23  million. 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  is  proud  of  how  it  has  ad- 
ministered this  campus  based  program.  While  the  national  Perkins 
loan  default  rate  is  approximately  8.02  percent,  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago's  Perkins  loan  default  rate  is  3.82  percent.  We 
have  taken  a  preventative  and  educational  approach  to  lower  stu- 
dent loan  default  by  implementing  mandatory  financial  planning 
and  debt  management  sessions  for  all  student  borrowers.  We  have 
an  interactive  computer  software  package  that  provides  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  various  student  loan  programs  and  calculates  in- 
school  and  postgraduate  budgets.  Student  reaction  to  the  program 
has  been  extremely  positive,  and  a  number  of  schools  around  the 
Nation  have  plans  to  pattern  a  program  after  ours. 

We  commend  Congress  for  enacting  the  student  stance  pro- 
grams under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  future  of  our  Nation  is 
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dependent  on  continued  access  to  higher  education  for  all  citizens. 
The  student  assistance  programs  have  been  successful  in  providing 
this  access,  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  „.  L 

As  Congress  embarks  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  we  must  now  begin  to  consider  wayp  r  fine  tune  these 
programs.  The  act  was  designed  to  provide  acc»  to  education.  To 
attain  this  goal,  the  Federal  loan  programs  mi-.:  be  cost  efficient 
and  uncomplicated  for  the  Federal  government  raid  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  to  administer  as  well  as  both  being  accessible  and 
comprehensible  for  the  student.  , 

To  achieve  this  goal,  we  would  like  to  propose  the  following  ad- 
ministrative changes:  Increasing  the  Perkins  loan  limits,  establish- 
ing a  national  revolving  fund  for  all  appropriated  Perkins  loan 
funds,  reporting  Perkins  loans  to  national  credit  bureaus  within 
the  period  for  which  the  loan  is  made,  and  simplifying  Perkins  loan 
deferments.  I'll  now  elaborate  on  these  proposals. 

Under  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  institutions  can  assign  Per- 
kins loans  for  collections  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
Any  moneys  collected  remain  in  the  Treasury.  Between  1985  and 
1990,  over  $420  million  collected  through  assignments,  excess  cash, 
and  fines  from  audit  findings  were  returned  to  the  Treasury.  In- 
stead of  the  money  going  to  the  Treasury,  the  money  should  be 
placed  in  a  national  revolving  fund  to  be  used  for  the  Perkins  Loan 
Program.  This  would  increase  the  annual  lending  power  of  the  pro- 
gram by  approximately  8  percent. 

Currently,  Perkins  loans  delinquent  for  120  days  are  reported  to 
credit  bureaus.  Reporting  to  credit  bureaus  should  occur  the  same 
year  the  loan  is  disbursed  to  prevent  students  from  assuming  exces- 
sive and  unmanageable  debt.  Debt  becomes  excessive  and  unman- 
ageable when  student  loans  are  not  considered  by  creditors  before 
new  debt,  such  as  credit  cards,  car  loans,  and  mortgages  are  al- 
lowed to  be  assumed.  Creditors  do  not  get  an  accurate  picture  of 
debt  levels  when  a  potential  $27,000  in  debt  from  Perkins  loans  is 
unreported.  Credit  bureau  reporting  can  be  an  advantage  to  the 
borrower  in  establishing  a  positive  credit  history.  Reporting  of  Per- 
kins loans  to  credit  bureaus  should  be  consistent  with  that  of  the 
Stafford  program,  which  requires  that  all  loans  be  reported  to  a  na- 
tional credit  bureau  by  the  institution  no  later  than  the  period  of 
study  or  the  end  of  the  award  year  for  which  the  loan  was  made. 

The  Perkins  Loan  Program  provides  loans  to  lower  income  stu- 
dents at  low  interest  rates.  The  program  limits  borrowing  to  $9,000 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  and  $18,000  for  a  graduate  degree.  These 
loan  limits  do  not  meet  the  average  cost  of  tuition,  which  currently 
at  a  public  4-year  university  is  over  $4,000  and  a  private  4-year  is 
over  $10,000.  Students  are  forced  to  borrow  from  multiple  pro- 
grams at  different  interest  rates,  and  we  feel  this  increases  the  po- 
tential for  default.  The  cumulative  borrowing  limit  should  be  in- 
creased to  $15,000  for  undergraduate  borrowers  and  $25,000  for 
professional  school  borrowers. 

The  last  point  is  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  allows  for  eleven 
types  of  deferments.  The  number  of  the  deferments  are  a  burden 
for  both  administrators  and  especially  for  a  student.  By  having  two 
deferments,  the  administration  of  the  program  will  be  simplified; 
the  student's  understanding  of  rights  and  responsibilities  will  in- 
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crease,  and  technical  delinquency  and  technical  defaults  will  de- 
crease. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Flink  (with  an  attachment)  fol- 
lows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  JUDITH  NEMEROVSKI  FUNK 

My  name  is  Judith  Flink.  I  am  the  Director  of  Financial  Services  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago  and  Vice  President  of  the  Coalition  of  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Organizations.  It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present  testimony  regarding 
the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  student  body  represents  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  "Among  these  students  are  many  for  whom  a 
university  education  is  not  a  long-standing  family  tradition  and  who  must  surmount 
economic,  social,  and  educational  barriers  to  achieve  academic  success."  (UIC  Mission 
Statement  1/15/87) 

The  Perkins  Loan  program  is  important  in  breaking  the  economic  barriers  to  higher 
education.  It  promotes  access  to  education  by  providing  low  cost  educational  loans  to 
students.  Nationally,  approximately  83  percent  of  undergraduate  dependent  Perkins  Loan 
borrowers  come  from  families  with  incomes  of  $30,000  or  below.  Approximately  25 
percent  of  these  borrowers  come  from  families  with  incomes  below  $18,000. 

Of  the  24,500  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  60  per  cent  receive  some 
form  of  federal  financial  assistance.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  at 
the  University  approximately  15,000  students  have  borrowed  over  $23  million. 
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The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  is  proud  of  how  it  has  administered  this  campus 
based  program.  The  national  Perkins  Loan  default  rate,  as  calculated  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  is  approximately  8.02  percent.  The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago's 
Perkins  Loan  default  rate  is  3.82  percent. 

We  have  taken  a  preventive  and  educational  approach  to  lower  student  loan  default  by 
implementing  mandatory  financial  planning  and  debt  management  sessions  for  all 
student  borrowers. 

We  have  an  interactive  computer  software  prckage  that  provides  detailed  information  on 
the  various  student  loan  programs  and  calculates  in-school  and  post-graduate  budgets. 
Student  reaction  to  the  program  is  extremely  positive.  A  number  of  schools  around  the 
nation  have  made  plans  to  implement  our  program. 

We  commend  Congress  for  enacting  the  student  assistance  programs  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  The  future  of  our  nation  is  dependent  on  continued  access  to  higher 
education  for  all  citizens.  The  student  assistance  programs  have  been  successful  in 
providing  this  access  and  must  continue  to  do  so. 

As  Congress  embarks  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  we  must 
consider  ways  to  fine  tune  these  programs.  The  act  was  designed  to  provide  access  to 
education.  To  attain  this  goal  the  federal  loan  programs  must  be  cost  efficient  and 
uncomplicated  for  the  federal  government  and  higher  education  institutions  to 
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administer,  as  well  as  being  both  accessible  and  comprehensible  for  students.  To  achieve 
this  goal  we  propose  the  following  administrative  changes: 

1)  increasing  Perkins  loan  limits; 

2)  establishing  a  National  Revolving  Fund  for  all  appropriated  Perkins  Loan 
funds; 

3)  reporting  Perkins  loans  to  national  credit  bureaus  within  the  period  for 
which  the  loan  was  made;  and 

4)  simplifying  Perkins  Loan  deferments. 

I  will  now  elaborate  on  these  proposals. 


Under  the  Perkins  Loan  program  institutions  can  assign  Perkins  Loans  for  collection  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education.  Any  monies  collected  remain  in  the 
Treasury.  Between  1985  and  1990  over  $420  million  collected  through  assignments, 
excess  cash  refunds,  and  fines  from  audit  findings  were  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Instead  of  the  money  going  to  the  Treasury,  the  money  should  be  placed  in  a  National 
Revolving  Fund  used  to  fund  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  This  would  increase  the  annual 
lending  power  of  the  program  by  approximately  8  per  cent. 


National  Revolving  Fund 
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Credit  BUIfilU  Reporting 


Currently,  Perkins  Loans  delinquent  for  120  days  are  reported  to  credit  bureaus. 
Reporting  to  credit  bureaus  should  occur  the  same  year  the  loan  is  disbursed  to  prevent 
students  from  assuming  excessive  and  unmanageable  debt  Debt  becomes  excessive  and 
unmanageable  when  student  loans  are  not  considered  by  creditors  before  new  debt  such 
as  credit  cards,  car  loans,  and  mortgages  are  allowed  to  be  assumed.  Creditors  do  not 
get  an  accurate  picture  of  debt  levels  when  a  potential  $27,000  in  debt  from  Perkins 
Loans  is  unreported.  Credit  bureau  reporting  can  be  an  advantage  to  the  borrower  in 
establishing  a  positive  credit  histoiy. 

The  reporting  of  Perkins  Loans  to  credit  bureaus  should  be  consistent  with  the  Stafford 
Loan  program  which  requires  that  all  loans  be  reported  to  the  national  credit  bureaus  by 
the  institution  no  later  than  the  period  of  study  or  the  end  of  the  award  year  for  which 
the  loan  was  made. 


The  Perkins  Loan  Program  provides  loans  to  lower  income  students  at  low  interest  rates. 
The  program  limits  borrowing  to  $9,000  for  a  bachelor's  degree  and  $18,000  for  a 
graduate  degree. 


Increasing  Parkins  Lnan  limits 
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These  limits  do  not  meet  the  average  cost  of  tuition,  which  at  a  public  four  year 
university  is  over  $4,000  and  at  a  private  four  year  university  is  over  $10,000.  Students 
are  forced  to  borrow  from  multiple  programs  at  higher  interest  rates,  increasing  the 
potential  for  default. 

The  cumulative  borrowing  limit  should  be  increased  to  $15,000  for  an  undergraduate 
borrower  and  $25,000  for  professional  school  borrowers. 


Simplify  Pcrfrjnc  Deferments 


Currently,  the  Perkins  Loan  program  allows  for  11  types  of  deferments.  The  number 
deferments  are  a  burden  for  both  administrators  and  students. 

By  having  two  deferments  the  administration  of  the  program  will  be  simplified,  the 
sti  dents  understanding  of  right's  and  responsibilities  will  increase,  and  technical 
delinquency  and  technical  defaults  will  decrease. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  1  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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COHIAO  lupports  thi  ixpanslon  of  ths  Fsrkins  Loin  Frograa  is 
o  low-cost  borrowing  option  for  sligibls  studsnts.  COHIAO  bsllsvss 
thit  gnnt  isslstsncs  is  thi  flnineiil  aid  of  choics  for  low  income 
studsnts  ind  supports  sf forts  to  lnersios  funding  for  pill  Onnti, 
ths  8100  progrim,  thi  8810  progrim  ind  Colligi  Work  Study. 

Spoclfie  imsndmsnts  to  Tit  Is  XV  propoosd  by  C0HCA0  includst 

I,  COHIAO  rscommsnds  slspllf ieition  of  Firkins  Loin  difirminti 
to  conform  with  ths  OSL  progrim.  Xn  both  instineii  COHEAO 
rseoBMnds  limiting  difirmints  to  tvo  cstsgorlss;  in-school 
psriods  snd  forboinnes. 

8.  COHXAO  rscommsnds  thst  sny  sppropristsd  Fsrkins  Loin  funds 
currsntly  rsgulrsd  to  bs  rsturnsd  to  ths  Trmury,  instssd  bs  plscs 
in  i  National  involving  Fund  snd  rsslloostsd  to  institutions. 

3  •  coKXAo  rscommsnds  thst  ths  Ospsrtmont  bs  psrmittsd  to  capturs 
unixpsndid  Firkins  losns  funds  vhieh  sn  institution  hss  filled  to 
•ward  to  illgibli  studsnts  *Jiin  tvo  yssrs  iftir  thi  funds  win 
rsoiivsd  by  thi  initltutlon. 

4.  Institutions  should  bs  psrmittsd  to  compromise  on  dsfiultsd 
Firkins  Loins  to  sncourigs  borrovir  ripiymint. 

5,  institutions  should  nport  Firkins  loins  to  nstionsi  ondit 
burisus  within  ths  period  for  which  thi  loin  wis  midi.  Xn  ginirn, 
C0MIA0  supports  uniformity  of  pnetics  rigirding  orodit  bumu 
nport ing  prsoticss  for  Parkins  ind  Guaranteed  Studint  Loins. 

0.  COHIAO  racommands  thst  ths  raquirsmant  thit  colliotlon 
aganclss,  losn  aarviciri,  and  collection  attorneys  plica  monlio 
eollootsd  on  bshilf  of  iehoolo  in  intsrist-baaring  leoounts  bi 
dslstsd  from  ourrsnt  rsgulstions.  Thi  ipproprliti  tims  for  funds 
to  bo  plioi  In  intirsst  bisring  scoounts  is  vhsn  ths  funds  srs 
rsturnsd  to  ths  institution. 

7.  Sso.  488  of  thi  Klghir  Education  Act  should  bs  rsvlssd  to 
includs  Firkins  Funds  ss  sligibls  for  tranofsr  imong  esmpus-bsssd 
accounts,  ind  thi  psrcintagi  of  funds  trsnsfsrsbls  should  bi 
inorossod  to  as  poroont. 

8*  Firkins  loan  limits  should  bs  inorsissd  to  sn  snnusl 
undsrgrsdusts  maximum  of  f),OQ0;  in  undirgriduiti  eumulitivi 
maximum  of  818,000*  and  i  graduiti  find  profioslonal  otudsnt 
borrower  maximum  of  $23,000. 

9.  ftsgulnd  uss  of  TRS  iklp-treolng  nrvioel  ahould  bs  aada 
optional  for  institution* . 

10.  Ths  Dspirtmsnt  of  Education  procsdurss  for  audita  should  bi 
■ubitintiilly  rivind. 

II.  Thi  Dipirtmint  of  Education  procidum  for  program  review* 
should  bs  substsntislly  rivitid. 

12.  An  idministntivi  cost  allowance  of  $10  par  Guaranteed  Studint 
Loin  should  bs  psid  to  participating  Institutions  by  ths  Depertnmt 
of  Education. 
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lurch  7,  1M1 
ooamibo  attutsorisstios  iwh««i» 

Ths  Coalition  of  Highsr  Education  Assistsncs  Orgsnisstions 
(COHIAO)  it  a  unions  psrtnsrship  of  highsr  edueetion  institutions 
snd  eosoMreisl  sntitiss  with  s  sbsrsd  profaaaional  intsrsst  in 
restoring  sccsss  to  postsscondsry  education.    COHIAO  maintains  a 
prosctivs  focus  on  lagialativa  snd  regulatory  davelopmanto  for  sll 
fsdsrslly  fundod  studsnt  aid  progress. 

totabllshed  in  January,  1M1  as  s  non-profit  organisation  in 
ths  District  of  Columbia,  COKXAO  now  has  s  eeebsrship  oo«prissd  of 
evor  300  eollogos  and  univsrsitiss,  and  othor  for-profit  sntitiss 
involvsd  in  ths  opsrstionsl  and  of  fsdsrslly  supportsd  studsnt 
financial  assistance. 

intaduotlflB 

This  paper  suasuritas  COHUO's  proposals  for  tha 
raauthorisation  of  tha  Higher  Idueation  act  of  IMS.  Thsss 
proposals  raprasant  tha  input  of  tha  COHIAO  Legislative  eeeaittss, 
snd  hava  baan  andorsad  by  tha  COHIAO  Steering  cos»ittee.  Quaotiona 
regarding  these  raauthorisation  propeeale  should  be  directed  to  tha 
COHIAO  fcsgislstive  Chair,  Kate  Hilaon  at  the  Kaeaaehuaatts 
Xnotituta  of  Technology  («l7/353-a44S) . 
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COHtAO  asabar  organitatione  support  th«  expansion  of  tha 
Perkins  Loin  Propria  is  i  low  coot  altaraative  to  borrowing  undor 
ths  Podorally  insured  Stafford  and  Suppleaontal  Loons  for  Studonts 
(SLS)  progress.  All  loin  progrsas  havs  boon  dsslgned  to  support 
iccsss  to  highsr  education.  An  inherent  lnjustieo  srisss  vhsn  low- 
ineoae  students  srs  rsquirtd  to  incur  larga  dobts  in  ordor  to 
attand  i  pootoocondary  institution.  incroasod  borrowing  by 
studsnts  and  thsir  faailiee  who  hsvo  Halted  Mans  to  rspsy  will 
naturally  rssult  in  incrsassd  dsfault  costs  in  tho  program,  ons 
way  to  addrsss  this  concern  is  through  sxtsndod  loan  eounssling. 
Studsnts  ars  counsslsd  about  loan  repayaant  obligations  and  propar 
dabt  management  to  pravant  daf suits.  COHEAO  aeabaro  baliava  that 
oducatod  borrowing  ia  facilitatad  also  by  sansibla  financial  aid 
packaging  by  institutions.  However,  raducing  tho  cost  and  volume 
of  daf i  ca  in  all  loan  programs,  whila  at  tha  same  tlM  aaxiaising 
aecass  ta  postsacondary  aducatlon  for  tha  naadlaat  studsnts,  is  ths 
aajor  raauthorlsation  goal  proaotod  by  CONIAO. 

COHBAO  bollavaa  that  thraa  fundamental  prlnclplas  should  guida 
tha  raauthorlsation  proeaaat 

A.  All  allgibla  studsnts  should  hava  accass  to  quality 
inatltutlona  of  bighsr  odueatlon. 

B.  Financial  asslatanca  for  tho  noodlast  studsnts  should  ba 
aignlfleantly  incroasod  to  anhanoa  aduoatlonal  opportunity  for 
currently  undor-eerved  studsnt  populations. 
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C.     Tha  inoldanea  ©f  dstsult  and  ths  eosts  sssoolstsd  with 
it  should  ©a  raducad. 

Thsss  principles  gulds  ?ha  COKEAO  rssuthorisstlon  proposals. 
Tha  propossls  focus  primarily  on  thras  fsdsrtlly  supportad  studsnt 
loan  progrsas:  Tha  dusrsnttad  Studsnt  Loan  Programs,  tha  Psrkins 
Loan  Progrsn,  and  tha  Xneoma  Continuant  loan  Daaonatration  Projaet. 
COHIAO  aupports  tha  axpanaion  of  tha  Pall  orant  prograa  and  ths 
eaapua-baaad  SEOC  prograa  and  tha  collate  Work-Study  program. 


t,    Tama'  ««-»iig*gs*io»  p****— nt«. 

etiwsiit  lswt  ssction  4*4  (o)  (2)  (A)  providas  for  11  aaparata 
estsgoriss  of  dsfsrments  on  Parkina  Loans.  Xneludad  ara  dafarmanta 
for  military  ssrvics,  fuii-timm  aohool  enrollment,  aarvlea  aa  a 
paaea  Corps  or  a  VISTA  volunteer,  and  voluntaar  work  with  a 
Sol(cMJ)  organisation.  Tha  dafarmanta  alao  ineluda  ona  for 
parantai  laava  and  a  determent  for  working  mothera  "with  praachool 
sga  childran  who  ara  just  antaring  or  raantaring  tha  workforce  and 
who  ara  compeneated  st  a  rata  not  to  a*eeed  tl  in  exocee  of  tha 
rata  prsecrlbed  by  amotion  «  of  thm  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
ISSS." 

Omaat  jgMlsHam;  34  CP.*.  S74.34.  Ths  rsgulstion 
olosaly  pcrallele  tha  at* tuts. 

I^jam^m  Currant  dafarmanta  ara  not  only  complicated  to 
adniniatar,  but  ara  difficult  for  financial  aid  or  loan 
sdalnistrstora  to  explain  to  otudanta.    maduelng    tha  numbar  and 
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types  of  aidmnti  would:  (l>  simplify  administration  of  the 
program;  (2)  increase  a  student's  understanding  of  his/her  rights 
and  responsibilities;  and  (3)  decrease  technical  delinquency  end 
technical  defaults. 

coHiAo  Rtflflmaaflfll&lflDJ  COKEAo  recommends  simplification  of 
Perkins  Loan  determents  and  making  them  identical  to  Stafford  Loan 
deferments.  These  should  be  limited  to  two  deferments:  ona  for 
in-school  (including  half-time)  and  the  other  for  forbearance  to 
be  defined  by  the  institution  (i.e.,  military  service,  temporary 
disability)  according  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  Interest  would  not  accrue  during  def cnacnt.  CQKEAo 
recommends  no  maximum  length  of  time  be  specified  for  deferments, 
but  that  deferments  bo  reviewed  every  six  months. 

xx.  tssuet  lamiop  «t  tha  eagram  by  ModUlfiitUn 

TfiitiMt   «t    tUate   Cal\matmd   lad   Assigned    in   ths  taflOnS 

frwram. 

eurrsnt  i*wt  taction  467  authorises  ths  assignment  of  Perkins 
Loans  for  collection  to  the  Secretary.  Collections  on  assignments, 
however*  aro  returned  to  the  U.S.  Troaoury. 

gyaaafc  gmguiatiflaa»  34  c.r.K.  674. so  specifies  conditions 
for  tho  assignment  of  do  faulted  Perkins  Loans  to  the  united  states 
government,  oonorai  regulations  require  tho  return  to  the  U.S. 
Troaoury  of  revolving  funds  recaptured  from  closed  schools  pursuant 
to  audit   findings  and  unclaimed  cancellation  reimbursements. 
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rurthor,  Department  policy  requires  institutions  to  return  excess 
cash  balances  in  its  Perkins  Loan  Fund  to  the  Department  which 
reverts  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

pjpcuealon:  Several  proposals  have  been  put  forward  for 
establishing  a  National  Revolving  fund  to  permit  greater  number e 
of  Perkins  loans  to  be  available  for  students  through  reallocation 
to  institutions,  national  Revolving  Fund  could  include!  (1)  funds 
collected  on  assignments,  (2)  revolving  funds  from  closed  schools 
(3)  funds  rscpatured  from  institutions  pursuant  to  audit  findings , 
and  (4)    unused  appropriated  teacher  cancellation  funds. 

qjmQ  »iBQMinfllt * M i  Make  modifications  allowing  any 
provision  of  the  Act  currently  calling  for  funds  to  be  placed  in 
the  Treasury  to  be  revised  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of  such 
funds  to  a  national  Revolving  fund  and  subsequently  reallocated  to 
Institutions. 

XXI.  muij   meellf>fl«fel0n  af  Wwemmmt  Inetitutionel  Rmvnlvlna  funds, 
flmanfc  Uyj    Section  46«(e>  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
eurrmnt  mmoulation!  None 

pfeeueelont  The  Department  of  Idueatlon  has  expressed 
concern  that  some  institutions  are  not  awarding  their  appropriated 
Perkins  Loan  funds  within  a  reasonable  time  frame.  Under  program 
requirements ,  any  unexpended  balance  shown  on  the  institution* 
financial  report  to  the  Department  reverts  to  the  U.S.  Traasury. 
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Under  no  clreuaatanca  it  mi  institution  ant it lad  to  withdraw  «n 
of  its  allocation  and  carry  it  evar  into  a  aubaaquant  award  parted 
unlaaa  tha  eaah  la  ah  own  to  ba  naadad  In  accordance  with  preeaduraa 
aatabliahad  undar  ED  proceduree  eutlinad  in  UfOC  Daar  Proaldent 
lattara  data  April  l»7i  and  July  i»7».  COHEAO  aupporta  tha 
Congreeelonel  and  adainietrative  goal  of  aaxislting  uaa  of 
appropriatad  Parkina  Loan  funda,  but  baliavaa  it  la  propar  that 
funda  appropriatad  for  Parkina  loana  ara  not  deaiqnated  aa  axceaa 
eaah  and  loat  permanently  from  tha  prograa. 

fiflgsfl  HaflfjtfitlflB»  Allow  tha  Oopartaant  of  Education 
to  captura  unexpended  funda  froa  an  institution1 a  revolving  fund 
If  thoaa  funda  hava  not  been  award ad  to  atudanta  within  two  yaara 
aftor  tha  funda  vara  racalvad.  Additionally,  diract  tha  Oopartaant 
of  Education  to  raallocato  thoaa  funda  to  institutions 
participating  in  tha  Parkins  Loan  Prograa. 

zv.  luuti — Authority  to  sMBEttBlaa  with  hagflMaa  «n  flstAm&afl. 
fjuflUai  Tnini. 

CttETtnt  LlMi  Currently,  inotitutiona  or  delegated  colloctlon 
agencicc  and  attomoys  ara  not  euthoriied  to  coaproaisa  principal, 
Interoot,  and  lata  faaa  on  dafaultad  Parkins  loans.  Coaproaiaa  ia 
poralttad  by  guaranty  agencies  on  dofaultad  Stafford  loans  aftar 
purchaaa  of  tha  loan  froa  tha  originating  isndar  or  sacondary 
aarket,  and  by  tha  Dapartaant  of  Education  and  its  aganta  who 
collect  assigned  etudent  loana. 
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HfguiafeiftMt    Mot  applicable. 

ntteuiilons  Current  lav  and  regulation  in  the  Parkins  Loan 
Program  is  ailant  on  tha  subject  of  compromise  with  borrowers. 
Many  institutions  baliava  that  if  a  delinquent  borrower  is  willing 
to  pay  *0  porcant  of  principal,  intaraot  and  lata  faos  with  a  lump 
aum  paymant  educational  institutions  and  rapraoantativaa  (agenciaa, 
attornoys)  should  bo  permitted  to  aoeapt  tha  paymant  as  payaent  in 
full.  Reaeonable  rastrictions  should  bo  plaead  on  thie  authority 
to  coaproaiee  In  ordar  to  pravant  abuse.  Oua  diligence  auat  ba 
atrietly  followed  and  doeuaented  boforo  coaproaiee  la  allowed. 

Tha  Depertacnt  of  Education  haa  developed  apoeific  critaria 
which  Bust  ba  Mt  if  coaproaiee  is  to  bo  allowed  for  assign ad 
loans.  TttSj^porty  eollaction  agenciee  undar  contract  to  achools 
should  ba  hold  accountable  to  tha  sua  critaria  if  thay  viah  to 
hava  tha  privilege  of  eompromiee.  Institutions  should  ba  hold 
accountable  to  tho  same  critaria  if  thay  wish  to  hava  tha  privilege 
of  eompromiee. 

COMlftft  lai  IMiliUtlnn  institutions  should  be  allowed  to 
comprise  on  defaulted  Perkins  Loans  to  encourage  borrower 
repayment.  Compromise  ehouid  be  regulated  by  the  Department  to  be 
consistent  with  the  rules  governing  compromise  undar  tha  Guaranteed 
fitutfent  Loan  programs  and  the  current  criteria  used  by  the 
Department  for  assigned  loans.  Compromise  should  apply  for  lump 
sum  payments  of  to  percent  of  the  principal,  interact  and  late  fees 
on  defaulted  loans. 
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V.  Tssus:  grtflit  HiMiu  K^rtlwa  in  fchj  P*rtiii«  i^m  «»4  r^g,- 
Canfelnasnt  Lain  Pwanitritlaii  Frn^fc  tMUU. 

current  Lfcwi  fiction  463(e)  requires  the  fecrctary  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agrecacnts  with  credit  bureau  organisations  for 
tha  purpoaa  of  exchanging  information  on  loans  aosigned  to  tha 
Secretary.    Tha  secretary  is  required  to  provide-- 

(A)    tha  data  of  disbursement  and  tha  amount  of  tha  loan; 

;•)  information  concerning  tha  coll  act  ion  of  tha  loan, 
including  information  concerning  tha  atatua  of  any  dafaultad  loans; 
and 

(C)  tha  data  of  cancallation  of  tha  nota  upon  complation  of 
rapaymant  by  tha  borrower  of  any  such  loan. 

Information  can  ba  discloaad  to  credit  buraaua  at  origination, 
however,  only  with  conaant  of  tha  borrower,  undar  tha  applicabla 
program  ragulations  (saa  below) .  faction  443(a) (11)  requires  tha 
institution  at  origination  to  notify  tha  borrower  that  a  dafault 
on  a  Perkins  loan  may  ba  raportad  to  a  credit  buraau. 

augtat  ^^Stllfflf  34  C.F.ft.  474.31(b) (10)(1>  requiree  that 
tha  borrower's  conaant  ba  obtained  bafora  an  institution  notifieo 
a  cradit  buraau  of  a  Parkins  loan  at  tha  time  of  origination.  34 
CP. ft.  474.45(a)(1)  requires  that  the  institution  report  a 
defeulted  Perkins  loan  to  e  credit  bureau  unless  specifically 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  ftate  lav.  34  CP. ft.  674(b)(1) 
requires  an  institution  to  select  one  or  more  credit  bureaue  for 
its  information  referrala  with  due  regard  for  the  coverage  provided 
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by  the  bureau  or  bureaus.  34  C.F.R.  612.208(a)  specifies  that  the 
0$L  loan  servicing  proccea  ineludM  reporting  to  credit  bureau 
organiiations.  692.208(b)  requirce  that,  for  OIL  or  PLUS  loan, 
a  lender  muet  promptly  roport  to  at  leaet  one  credit  buroau  the 
data  of  diebureement  and  tho  amount  of  tho  loan,  including  tha 
repayment  atatua  of  tho  loan;  and  tho  dato  tho  loan  la  fully 
repaid,  or  tho  dato  on  which  tho  however1  e  debt  vaa  discharged  by 
reason  of  death,  bankruptcy  or  total  and  penanent  disability. 

Piacueaioni  Institutions  support  credit  bureau  reporting  aa 
an  effective  Mens  of  reducing  defaults.  Currently  only  defaulted 
Perkins  loans  are  reported.  COKVAO  recommends  that  AUb  Parkins 
loans  be  reported  when  disbursed  and  that  current  obstacles  to 
reporting  loans  to  credit  bureaus  be  removed.  credit  bureau 
reporting  provides  a  positive  benefit  to  the  borrower,  establishes 
a  positive  credit  history  potential  and  provide  all  creditors  with 
a  mora  accurate  picture  of  debt  level. 

COHlftO  ItllTlMamli  till  Til  COHSAO  recommends  that  Perkins  Loans 
and  XCL's  be  reported  to  the  national  credit  bureaus  by  the 
institution  no  later  than  the  period  of  study  or  the  end  of  the 
award  year  for  which  the  loan  was  made.  Furthermore,  schools  and 
guaranty  agencies  should  be  prohibited  from  deleting  adverse  credit 
information  except  in  the  case  of  documented  error. 

CCHXAO  supports  uniformity  of  practice  between  Perkins  Loans, 
income  Contingent  Loans  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  meaning  that 
identical  reporting  requirements  should  apply.     Am  a  matter  of 
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practice,  this  would  require  echoole  to  notify  national  credit 
bureaus  vhan  loana  ara  disburse  or  dalivarad  to  tha  atudent,  whan 
a  dafault  occura,  and  whan  othar  updates  of  information  ara 
raquirad  undar  tha  Fair  Cradit  Heporting  Act. 

VX.     iMUii     Intoraat-tomrlnfl  Xfleaun^. 

Current  Uw:  Tha  Higher  Education  Act  diraeta  inatitutiona 
to  adopt  practices  which  will  protaet  tha  United  stataa  from 
unraaaonabla  risk  regarding  tha  Mintananca  of  tha  Parkina  Loan 
fund.  Regulations  require  institution  to  deposit  collactlons  and 
caah  in  te  an  interest-bearing  ecceunt.  tinea  institutions  ratain 
collaction  aganciea,  loan  eervicers,  and  collection  attomeya  to 
collect  on  defaulted  Parkins  loans,  tha  Department  haa  rulad  that 
third-party  collaction  agencies  must  also  maintain  ouch  oollactiona 
in  an  intarast  boar i no;  account. 

amnfc  HMuU«iUne»    34  cr.it.    «74.4S(f>(i)(i)  providaa 

that:    34  C.P.I.  474.44 

"An  institution  shall  anmura  that  any  funds  coiloctad  aa  a 
raault  of  billing,  collaction,  or  litigation  procoduraa  are- 

(i)  Deposited  in  intarast-baaring  bank  accounto  that  ara-- 

(A)  Insured  by  an  agency  of  tha  Padaral  Government;  or 
(•)     iecurad  by  collataral  of  roaaonably  equivalent 

value;  or 

(ii)  invaatad  in  low-riak  income  producing  sacuritiaa,  auch 
as  obligations  iosuad  or  guarantaad  by  tha  United  Stataa . * 
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ni«cu«lon:  Tha  Dapartaant  of  Education,  eeaking  to  aaxlmlse 
eupui-bind  Parkins  Loan  revolving  funds,  requiree  loan  aarvicara, 
collaction  agendas,  and  eollaetion  attomaya  to  plaea  funds  In 
intaraat  bearing  account,  vith  tha  lntaraat  payabla  back  to  tho 
appropriata  institution  if  It  axcoada  coats.  Many  collaction 
agenciee,  attomaya,  loans  aarvicara,  and  sosa  institutions,  have 
criticitsd  this  requiraaent  as  unfair. 

Attornsys  handling  of  collaction  funda  is  regulated  cloaaly 
by  ftatee.  In  som  stataa,  intaraat  earned  on  ascrov  funds  are 
uasd  to  eerva  a  varloty  of  public  purpoaes,  including  legal*  aid  to 
tha  poor,  funding  student  loans,  and  expenaion  of  lavrelated 
aducation  projecte.  Tho  American  tar  Association  maintaine  a  list 
of  stata  regulations  on  this  sub j set. 

Tho  avsrags  student  loan  collection  attorney  handles  29  to  50 
cases  per  month.  Thia  saall  voIum  of  easaa  cannot  justify  the 
high  costs  associated  with  maintaining  and  refunding  interest. 
These  costs  will  dlmcourage  many  attorneys  from  seeking  this  type 
of  work. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  for  large  national  collection 
agencies  supporting  a  large  legal  network  for  collections.  These 
agane'.es  must  maintain  constant  monitoring  of  the  activities  of 
their  collectors  to  assure  maximum  performance.  The  interaat- 
bearing  account  regulation  unfortunately  complicates  thia  process 
and  makes  the  establishment  of  such  a  network  more  difficult. 
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The  requirement  that  Institutions  muct  uintsin  Perkine  Loan 
Funds  in  sn  intereet-beering  account  should  continue  since  it 
meximleea  earnings  and  make  more  funds  available  to  borrowers. 

cohiaq  RtSflmmUfclfllU  The  etatute  should  be  amended  to 
cancel  current  regulations  and  prevent  the  issuonco  of  additional 
regulations  on  this  subject.  Collection  agencies,  loan  servicers/ 
and  collection  ettorneyo  should  not  be  required  to  place  moniee 
collected  on  behalf  of  schools  in  interest-beer ing  accounts,  At 
t*«t  voint  at  vhich  proceeds  ere  returned  to  the  institution,  funds 
should  then  be  placed  into  interest -bearing  accounts. 

VII.  Tmeuet  gummmeion  Of  PsrHnm  Los*  Egflgm  Author* 
tft*  TMMfar  Of  on  tea  as   Percent  of  Cteher  rmdorsllv  Summarted 

arainfc  none 

Current  Imgulatisnt  None* 

pleeummiant  Because  appropriations  for  the  eampuo-besed 
progress  hove  remained  relatively  constant  and  institutional 
preferences  regarding  uee  of  easpue-beeed  fundm  vary,  Congress 
authorised  the  transfer  between  certain  progress  of  up  to  10 
percent  of  mpproprlcned  funding.  Per  example,  en  institution  may 
transfer  up  to  10  peroent  of  College-Work  Study  funds  to  supplement 
SSOO  averts,  end  vice  verse.  this  provision  hes  allowed 
institutions  to  adjust  oempuo-beoed  eoeeunts  to  better  reflect  the 
diverse  finsncisl  eld  needs  of  eligible  students.    Inereaelnq  the 
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pereantage  of  tranaferrebic  funding  to  35  percent  and  aaking  tha 
Perkins  loan  prograa  an  sligibls  participant  In  thlo  tranafer  would 
give  school*  greater  flexibility  to  increase  tholr  Perkina  Loan 
voluao  avan  If  annual  appropriation*  reaein  raiativaiy  constant. 

fiQMM  UflflpaMriillani  tapand  authority  granted  in  Sac.  455 
to  inciuda  tha  Parkins  Loan  prograa.  Tha  Institution  would  bo  ablo 
to  tranofar  funds  aaong  tha  thraa  oaapus-basad  progress.  Incrsase 
ths  percentage  of  campus -based  funds  (sppropriatad  and  catching 
funds)  availsbla  for  tranofar  to  25  percent. 


VXXZ.         XjsjjSJ    Tin?— ma  Urtlns  Itf*"  <t,ltl- 

flBHt  aKi  saetion  454(a)(2)  of  tha  Migher  Iducation  xet 
spaeifias  that  tha  aggragata  Parkins  loan  borrowing  liaits  for 
studants  ara— 

$15,000  in  tha  easa  of  s  gradusta  or  profassionsl  studant; 

$9,000  in  tha  easa  of  a  studsnt  who  has  eoaplstad  two  ysars 
of  a  prograa  loading  to  a  bacheler's  degree,  but  who  has  not  yat 
eoaplstad  tha  degrr? »  and 

$4,500  in  tha  easa  of  any  other  studant. 

Saaaat  tmtla^imt    U  C.F.I,    574.12  parsllal  tha  statute. 

njjgujilant  In  ths  ltPO's,  students  will  need  additional 
funde  to  pursue  higher  education.  If  access  is  to  remain  availsbla 
to  all  students  to  attend  institutions  of  vhsir  own  choosing, 
additional  financial  aid  funds  will  have  to  be  aade  available.  Tho 
Perkins  Loan  prograa  provides  studsnts  with  the  most  econenical 
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loen  optlor»,  Higher  loan  Uaite  for  PerkiM  Loans,  targotted  to 
tho  necdicet  borrovere,  could  reduce  tho  nsed  to  borrow  under 
oeverel  prograM  for  those  etudents  soot  in  nood  of  Federally 
subsidised  loon  assistance, 

CftffiiO  BMttMMfla&lMs  Xncreass  tho  annual  undergraduate 
borrowing  Halt  to  $3,000.  Tho  cumulative  limit  for  undergraduate 
borrowing  would  than  ineroaoo  to  $15,000.  Por  graduate  and 
profeaeionel  oohool  borroworo  thess  limlta  would  ineroaoo  to 
$35,000. 

zx.   Tiiuti   Mnrtlflcatlgn  Qt  rem  1  rod  ma  of  III  afrlp-traclng. 
fiUBMPfc  UMi    Wot  applioablo. 

omm  Mmiatian>    34  c.r.n.    #74.44  requires  zm  sxip- 

tracing  ao  part  of  duo  diligonoo  and  no  loan  My  bo  aoolgnod  to  tho 
Department  of  education  unless  tho  skip-trace  wao  conducted,  it 
should  bo  an  option  for  all  schools,  not  required,  oinoo  thoro  are 
aoro  offactiva  skip- tracing  options  availablo. 

QltfiUUififit  raquirad  XM  ekip*  tracing  is  uneueceeeful  in 
providing  aoourato  data  and  is  an  administrative  burdon  for 
institutions.  Institutions  agroo  that  tho  XM  data  io  not  currant, 
that  thsra  ia  an  excess  ivs  tiaa  lag  batwasn  submission  of  tho  naaoa 
to  tho  Department  of  Education  and  tha  return  of  information  froa 
tba  XM,  tho  ZM  database  doao  not  include  mm  changes,  Mr  does 
it  performs  e  nemee/mstch  function.  Xn  addition,  lMtitutions  ars 
required  to  file  an  annual  "Safeguard  Activity  Report11  which  le  an 
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unneeeesary  adsinletretive  burden. 

^BIQ  naaitiap.  Use  of  the  XM  eklp-trecing  eervioe  should 
be  optional  (or  all  institutions  sines  thsrs  are  *ora  affective 
eltip-traeing  options  avallsbls. 

X.      Hiuti  Mfclit  orocsdurss. 

gUnant  Motion  417(e)  of  the  Higher  tducstion  let. 

Onaafc  omiutiMi  34  CP.*.  Ut.as  epeeifiea  guideilnee 
for  audits,  rseords  and  eaeslnation  of  institutions  participating 
in  ths  ferklna  snd  other  Titls  XV  programs.  94  c.f.h.  »6l.l4  and 
•••.it  out lino  standards  ussd  for  evaluating  ths  adsinistrativa 
eapability  of  institutions. 

UgbjtaipJ  urt  djanmiii  Throughout  ths  iMO's,  ssvsrs 
rsstriotioM  wars  plaosd  on  ths  availability  of  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Idaeation  to  conduct  audita.  The  result  hae  been  an 
increase  in  fraud  end  ebuee  in  ths  progras  caused  by  inadeguate 
oversight  of  institutions  and  other  financial  aid  progras 
participants. 

ggfjfl  poaiilMH  Ths  Oepertaent  of  Iduoation  proceduree  for 
audits  should  be  substantially  revised  to  include  the  following! 

A.  ID  and  participating  school  staff  should  receive  regular 
training  regarding  progras  regulations  and  laplenentation. 

1.  Schools  with  default  rates  in  eatceee  of  30  percent  should 
be  required  to  eubait  independent  third-party  audita  to  the 
Department  of  Muoation  en  an  annual  basis. 
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C.  eo  auditors  per Corning  audits  pursuant  to  euapactad 
noncompliance  with  prograa  reguireaenta  aheuld  receive  aandatory 
training  by  tha  Departaent  of  gduoatlon. 

0.  Audit  inforaation  collected  by  ID  and  guaranty  agenciae 
should  ba  aharad  with  othar  ralavant  fadsral  and  stata  agenciea. 

XX.  XfJUtJ — Imravid  praarti  mvUw, 
Currnfc  t^ft  Hon* 

Currant  maullUann  N  C.F.t.  Ml. 23  specifies  requlraacnts 
for  audita,  rseords,  and  sxaaination  for  institutions  participating 
in  tha  Parkins  Loan  Prograa.  34  c.F.l.  ««s.i4  and  all. is  outlinaa 
eritaria  for  avaluation  of  tha  adainletrative  capability  of 
institutions  to  partioipata  in  tha  title  XV  prograaa. 

PllMlllfllW  Tha  saao  cut  back  in  spending  on  tschnical 
aaaiatanea  and  oversight  that  dlainishad  tha  fraquancy  and 
sffectivencss  of  tha  oepartaent'a  audit  prooadurss  has  applied  to 
prograa  raviavs.  Tha  raault  has  baan  an  inoraaaa  in  tha  naad  for 
training  of  school  and  10  psrsonaal  to  avoid  abuaiva  prograa 
praetieas. 

CflUfl  ■■nnsaainjUt  1 8  B »  Tha  Departaent  of  tdueation  prooaduraa 
for  prograa  raviavs  aheuld  ba  substantially  revised  to  reflect  the 
following! 

rrograa  ravieve  abouid  be  conducted  uaing  consistently  applied 
guldelinea  to  validate  doeueentcd  audit  findings.  Therefore,  id 
sUff  charged  with  eeapleting  prograa  revleva  should  raeeive 
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otandardiaod  training.  Hacaeaary  funds  ahould  bo  alioeatad  to 
onablo  tho  Dapartsont  to  provide  adaguata  training  to  poroonnol  and 
eonduot  propor  prograo  rovisve. 

xxx<    ana;   n«i»l.fcr«tivo  eo«t  aliowfiea  for  guaranteed  Student 
tattBaU 

mt  UMt  Schools  ara  not  eligible  to  bo  reimburaed  for 
sdsinietratiYO  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Guaranteed  Studant 
Loan  progress,  institutions  recsivs  a  fiva  poroont  adslnietrative 
eeat  allowance  for  tho  administration  of  tho  Poll  Grant  Prograa. 

mggiliam  zn  rooant  yeare  Congroaa  haa  onoetod  nuseroua 
•soitdscnts  requiring  schools  to  aaeuae  nov  roaponoibilitioa 
including  antranoo  and  exit  oounaoling  and  eosplex  loan 
dleburseaent  proooduroo.  These  res^ires-nts  havo  aignificantly 
inoroaaad  tho  ateiniatrativa  ooota  boms  by  oohoolo  which  now  faeo 
badly  atrainod  budgata.  Up  until  ltsi,  a  provioion  in  tho  law, 
which  was  novor  fended,  euthoriied  tho  payment  of  a  110  par 
ouarantood  ftudant  Loon  adniniatrative  coat  allowanea. 

1 1  llllin  UlIalMftHTlnn'  an  administrative  Cost  Allowance  of 
$10  par  Ouarantood  Studant  Loan  (including  all  of  tho  »art  1  loana) 
should  bo  paid  to  participating  Institutions  by  ths  Oapartaent  of 
Iducation. 
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Northern  Illinois  Unlvtrtlty  p 


Educational  Services  and 
Programs— -An  Overview 


The  million  of  the 
Office  of 

Educational  Services  and  rYogrami  (ESP) 
is  to  identify,  recruit,  prepare,  and  assist 
otherwise  capable  students 
whose  pre-college  education 
has  not  fully  enabled  them 
to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  their  potential  and 

the  opportunities 
of  higher  education. 


| An  Open  Utter: 

In  the  mid-1960a,  Wgher  education  undertook  an  earnest  effort  to 
provide  signiftcanuy  broadened  access  for  minorities  and  others 
historically  underrepresented  in  higher  education.  Federal  and 
state  financial  aid  programs  were  established  or  increased  sub- 
suntitlly  and  more  aggressive  and  carefully  designed  recruiting 
practices  were  instituted. 

It  was  in  this  era  that,  together  with  strengthened,  more  focused 
recruitment  efforts,  NIU  sought  to  address  the  preparation  and 
support  of  minority  students  it  identified  as  being  very  bnght  and 
capable,  but  who  would  need  assistance  to  be  successful  in  ulti- 
mately obtaining  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Beginning  with  a  feder- 
ally funded  pre-college  preparation  program  (Upward  Bound)  in 
1966,  NIU  soon  developed  the  institutionally  funded  CHANCE 
Program  (1968)  to  recruit  minorities  and  provide  the  supportive 
services  Judged  necessary  to  promote  their  persistence  and  ulti- 
mate graduation.  These  initial  efforts  have  since  grown  into  a  far 
more  comprehensive  network  of  pre-college  and  coUer  programs 
and  services  which  NIU  is  proud  to  say  is  making  a  real  differ 
ence.  Today  the  Office  of  Educational  Services  and  Programs 
(ESP)  serves  more  than  2,600  students,  including  a  significant 
number  of  non-minorities  who  have  limilar  needs  for  supportive 
services. 

While  ESP  and  its  constituent  programs  and  services  represent  the 
vanguard  in  these  efforts,  there  are  additional  element*  that  make 
up  the  NIU  thrust  to  open  iu  doors  and  serve  those  who  seek  to 
enter  and  complete  a  college  program  of  study.  Diversity  and  the 
retention  of  those  who  have  been  significantly  underrepresented 
in  higher  education  generally,  and  at  NIU  specifically,  are  being 
addressed  through  both  formal  programs  and  informal  efforts  in 
virtually  every  college  and  department  at  NIU. 
NIU  not  only  wholeheartedly  supports  ESP,  Northern  endorses  a 
conimunity-wide  commitment  to  actively  support  diversity  as  a 
responsibility.  It  views  broad  access,  persistence,  and  graduation 
as  the  most  concrete  examples  of  inititutional  excellence  and  its 
ultimate  contribution  to  society. 


Sincerely. 
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|  IMC— Up*,  rd  Bound  (pre-college  preparatory  and  placement 
program)  ercablished  at  NIU  wkh  funding  from  the  VS,  Depart- 
ment  of  Education.  Renamed  ACE  (Access  to  a  College  Education) 
in  June,  1988, 

IMS —CHANCE  (Complete  Help  and  Asaiitance  Necessary  for  a 
College  Education)  Program  established  to  recruit  and  provide 
assistance  to  NIU  freshmen,  particularly  minority  students.  In 
1988,  redefined  (Counseling  Help  and  Assistance  Necessary  for  a 
College  Education)  to  reflect  expanded  services  to  students 
throughout  their  tenure  at  NIU. 


1971  -—Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program  estab- 
lished at  NIU  with  funding  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
to  provide  counseling  and  academk  assistance  to  qualified  NIU 
students.  It  also  served  as  a  supplement  to  the  CHANCE  Program. 
(In  1967,  the  Special  Services  Program  was  renamed  Student  Sup- 
port Services  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Education.) 

Also  established  in  1971,  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  (OS?)  was 
fully  funded  by  NIU  to  coordinate  and  assume  administrative  and 
organisational  supervision  of  Upward  Bound,  CHANCE,  and 
Special  Services  programs 

IMS— Educational  Talent  Search  program  (guidance  and  post- 
secondary  preparation  and  placement)  established  within  OSP 
with  funding  from  the  VS.  Department  of  Education.  Renamed 
TALENT  in  1988,  the  currer.t  program  lerves  900  youth  and 
young  adults  (ages  12-27)  in  Rockford,  I  linois. 
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It*— University  Tutorial  Program  initiated  Redefined  as  die 
ACCESS-PAL  tutoring  component  In  June,  1989. 

1187-1188— The  Office  of  Educational  Services  and  Programs 
(ESP)  replaced  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  and  two  major 
organisational  tiers  were  established  within  ESP,  The  reorganisa- 
tion retuhed  In  the  establishment  of  ACCESS  (Access  to  Courses 
and  Careers  through  Educational  Support  Services)  as  the  aca- 
demic services  thrust  at  the  college  level  ACCESS  became  the 
counterpart  to  CHANCE*  which  was  redefined  to  concentrate  on 
the  counseling  thrust  Services  were  expanded,  refined,  and 
extended  to  serve  college  students  throughout  their  NIU  careers. 
A  mentoring  component  (CHANCE-PAL)  and  a  minority  transfer 
student  services  component  were  added.  College  admissions 
recruitment  (formerly  performed  by  CHANCE)  became  ESFs 
administrative  responsibility.  The  first  NIU  students  admitted 
through  ESP  began  classes  in  August,  1989. 
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Educational  Serrkvt  and  Program  (ESP) 

Operating  at  both  the  pre<ollege  and  college  levels,  ESP  serve*  a 
diverse  student  population;  however,  racial  minorities  and  others 
historically  underre presented  in  higher  education  are  especially 
sought. 

Services  are  comprehensive  and  include  personal  and  group 
counseling,  academic  and  career  advising  and  placement  services, 
personal  and  skills  development  activities  and  seminars,  tailored 
instruction  and  formal  development  classes,  individual  and  group 
tutoring,  mentoring,  and  transition  preparation. 
Currently,  ESP  serves  over  600  students  in  its  pre-college  division 
and  approximately  2,000  students  in  the  college-level  division, 
including  450  to  500  freshmen  admissions.  The  reach  of  ESP  pro- 
grams and  services  extends  from  children  in  grade  7  to  adults  up 
to  the  age  of  27. 

jAdminktratkmaadSufiF 

The  Office  of  Educational  Services  and  Programs,  a  department  in 
'the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs,  is  administered  by  a  director 
who  reports  directly  to  the  vice  president  and  provost 
The  ESP  staff  consists  of  approximately  50  professionals,  parapro- 
fessionals.  civil  service  personnel,  and  graduate  student  assistants. 


Two  Tiered  Model  for  Two  Lereh 
TAP  (Pre-CoOege)  and  CAP  (College) 

The  TAP  Tier  serves  pre-college  youth  through  early  outreach  and 
identification,  pre-college  preparation,  and  a  posttecondary  place- 
ment network.  It  serves  youth  in  grades  7  through  12,  high  school 
graduates  who  are  not  enrolled  in  postaecondary  education,  high 
school  dropouts,  and  young  adults  up  to  27  yean  of  age. 
The  pre-college  tier  is  comprised  of  two  currently  funded  programs, 
TALENT  (The  Avenue  for  Leadership  and  Education— Now  and 
Tomorrow)  and  ACE  (Access  to  a  College  Education),  with  the 
planned  addition  of  a  third,  PROMPT  (rROgram  for  Minority 
Preparation  and  Training).  The  acronym  TAP  is  formed  by  these 
programs'  first  letters. 

The  CAP  Tier  is  the  college-level  division  that  focuses  on  enabling 
and  supporting  students  through  help  with  college  admissions,  by 
promoting  access,  and  by  encouraging  persistence  through  grad- 
uation. It  serves  all  freshmen  admitted  to  NIU  through  ESP  and 
provides  continuing  services  to  students  as  they  progress  toward 
graduation. 

CAP  is  comprised  of  two  major  programs  and  a  key  service  compo- 
nent: CHANCE  (Counseling  Help  and  Assistance  Necessary  for  a 
College  Education),  ACCESS  (Access  to  Courses  and  Careers 
through  Educational  Support  Services),  and  PAL  (Peer  Assisted 
Learning).  The  acronym  CAP  is  formed  by  the  first  letters  of  the 
two  programs  and  the  service  component. 


I  Pre- College  (TAP)  Programs 

TALEWT-Tht  kmmm  fcr  LeadonUp 
'aadPsWaHnsi  NawasdTosiortew 

Fim  funded  at  NIU  in  1965,  the  TALENT  program  operates  exclu- 
sively in  (he  city  of  Rockford  and  serves  500  youth  and  young 
idulu  aged  12  through  27.  Iu  primary  focui  ii  to  provide  outreach 
identification,  counseling,  preparation,  ind  placement  services  for 
students  who  aspire  to  attend  college.  Participants  must  be  from 
low  income  families  and  be  of  the  first  generation  of  their  u.nilies 
expected  to  attend  and  complete  college. 

ACE— Acorn  to  a  Colkft  Education 

This  program,  which  operates  in  DeKalb,  Elgin,  Rockford,  and 
Aurora,  serves  85  high  school  students.  Its  primary  foau  is  co  pro- 
vide counseling,  academic  skills  development,  general  prepara- 
tion, and  placement  services  for  students  who  aspire  to  attend  col- 
lege. The  program  includes  an  intense  residential  acade-nic 
summer  component  and  a  commuter  academic  year  component. 
As  in  TALENT,  participants  must  be  from  !ow  income  families 
and  be  potential  first  generation  college  student. 

PROMPT— PROgresa  for  Mteority  Preparation  and  TraJafag 

Approved  in  concept  PROMPT  anticipates  funding  support 
through  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  the  very  near 
future.  It  proposes  to  initially  serve  upper  elementary  youth  in 
grades  7  and  8,  with  plans  to  expand  to  serve  students  through  the 
middle  and  high  school  years.  A  distinctive  component  of 
PROMPT  is  an  intensive  residential  academic  summer  component 
for  older  students  and  a  year-round  support  services  component 
TALENT  and  ACE  work  cooperatively  in  several  key  areas,  such 
as  student  recruitment,  tutoring  services,  Held  trips,  college  visits 
and  college  fairs,  and  student  and  parent  workshops  dealing  with 
college  admissions  and  financial  aid.  When  PROMPT  is  activated, 
a  cooperative  transfer  relationship  with  TALENT  and  ACE  will 
broaden  services  to  students  enrolled  in  the  TAP  Tier. 


|  College  Lire!  (GAP)  Program 


[CMANCa  Cn—aihg  Hasp  tad  > 
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This  college-level  program  provides  counseling  workshops  and 
related  support  to  students  throughout  their  tenure  at  NIU.  Coor- 
dinated with  ACCESS,  CHANCE  serves  450  to  500  first-year  stu- 
dents and  all  of  the  continuing  upper  division  students. 

AOCE98— Aetata  to  Courses  assd  Careen  tkrouga  Mttoatsoaal 
Support  Services) 

The  ACCESS  program  administers  academic  and  related  services, 
including  developmental  courses,  tutoring,  a  formal  course  sup- 
port program  entitled  Supplemental  Instruction  and  the  Student 
Support  Services  Program.  Working  closely  together,  ACCESS  and 
CHANCE  serve  approximately  3,000  students,  including  450-500 
first  year  students. 

PAL-Peer  Aisteod  Leanaag 

Both  CHANCE  and  ACCESS  include  peer  assisted  learning  com- 
ponents. In  CHANCE,  PAL  is  a  mentoring  component;  in 
ACCESS,  PAL  offers  tutoring  assistance.  The  CHANCE-PAL  com- 
ponent was  initiated  for  the  1989-90  school  year. 
CHANCE  and  ACCESS  work  cooperatively  in  areas  such  as  stu- 
dent recruitment,  assessment  and  placement,  career  planning  and 
placement,  general  student  follow-up,  alumni  relations,  and  lead 
ership  development  activities.  In  1989,  CHANCE  and  ACCESS 
added  services  to  assist  minority  transfer  students.  Working  In  con- 
junction with  NIlTs  Office  of  Admissions,  these  efforts  focus  on 
increasing  the  number  and  persistence  rate  of  incoming  minority 
transfer  students. 


I ESP-A  Critical  Ingredient 

The  comprehensive  collection  of  services  offered  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Services  and  Programs  is  a  critical  ingredient  of 
Northern  Illinois  University's  thrust  to  significantly  improve  the 
access  and  persistence  rate  of  minority  students  and  others  who 
have  been  historically  underrepresented  in  higher  education.  As 
such,  ESP  cooperates  with  university  offices  and  programs  across 
the  campus.  The  expansion  and  redefinition  of  ESP  services  and 
programs  that  took  place  between  1987  and  1989  are  emphatic 
demonstrations  of  the  NIU  community's  increasing  concern  about 
diversity,  access  to  higher  education,  and  commitment  to  promot- 
ing excellence  in  student  services.  Ultimately  the  benefits  will 
reach  beyond  the  NIU  community  and  contribute  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  society  as  a  whole. 


For  Further  Information: 

Educational  Services  and  Programs 
Williston  Hall  East 
Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb.  Illinois  60115-2854 
Telephone:  (815)  755-0201 


Northern  Illinois  Uulveruty  n  in  equal  opportunity  muituuon  and  doei  not  discriminate 
on  the  bull  of  race,  color,  religion,  mi,  age,  martial  uatui,  national  origin,  handicap,  or 
iiaiui  is  a  Alibied  or  Vlemam-era  Pterin  The  Conwmuon  and  Bylawi  of 
Northern  Illinois  Univertity  afford  equal  treatment  regmrdleii  of  political  viewi  or 
affiliation,  and  lexual  orientation 
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Senator  Simon.  And  what  two  deferments  would  you  put  on  the 
Perkins  Loan  Program? 
Ms.  Funk.  Hardship  and  probably  in-school. 
Senator  Simon.  Ana  what? 
Ms.  Funk.  In-school  deferment. 

Senator  Simon.  You  mentioned  simplifying  forms.  Have  you  seen 
this  thing  that  is  circulating  that  I  have  not  seen  yet?  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Funk.  I  have  a  different  perspective.  Being  from  the  busi- 
ness side  of  the  house,  we  see  the  student  that  will  come  into  our 
office  and  say  "I  cannot  pay  my  bill/'  and  we  will  ask  them  the 
question  "Did  you  apply  for  aid?"  "I  can't  fill  out  the  form.  I  don't 
have  tax  forms,"  and  they  start  explaining  to  us  why  they  cannot 
do  this.  And,  unfortunately,  usually  they  are  at  the  point  where 
most  of  the  aid  is  gone.  So,  I  would  definitely  support  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  application. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  The  suggestion  she  makes  for  increasing  the 
Perkins  loan  limits  is  something  that  the  rest  of  you  would  also 
favor? 

For  the  record  they  are  all  nodding.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bromfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Ms.  Parrott.  Yes. 

Ms.  Reyes.  Yes. 

Ms.  Funk.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  ask  this  question  of  each  of  you.  If  you 
could  just  make  one  change  in  the  whole  student  loan/grant  pro- 
gram, what  change  would  that  be? 

I  do  not  know  who  wants  to  go  first  here. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  will  go  first. 

Senator  Simon.  You  look  like  you're  eager,  Herschel  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  the  one  change  that  I  would  make  would 
be  for  especially  those  that  are  on  some  type  of  public  assistance. 
They  fill  out  the  form  once,  maybe  at  the  beginning  of  their  fresh- 
man year;  and,  unless  their  income  situation  changes,  do  not  make 
them  fill  out  another  form. 

Ms.  Parrott.  I  think  the  one  thing  would  be  to  make  people 
aware  of  financial  aid  and  that  grant  assistance  is  available  to  the 
low  income. 

Senator  Simon.  Alicia  Reyes. 

Ms.  Reyes.  Oh,  I  have  so  many;  but  I  think  that  one  of  the  things 
is  the  increase  in  loan  limits  of  whatever  program  we  have  to  fund 
higher  education,  whether  it  be  Perkins  increase  or  Stafford  loan 
or  a  direct  loan  program.  That  is  high  priority  for  us. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right. 

Judith  Flink. 

Ms.  Funk.  On  a  broader  perspective,  I  think  we  need  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  early  intervention,  to  keep  people  out  of  the  bor- 
rowing stream,  emphasizing  to  high  school  counselors,  getting  them 
educated  on  what  programs  we  need  to  put  in  place,  so  that  people 
understand  the  financial  aid  process  and  that  students  can  go  to 
school.  I  think  that  is  a  major  program  in  the  whole  process.  Like  I 
said,  being  from  the  business  side,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  stu- 
dent, it  is  already  too  late.  There  is  too  much  debt  ana  they  are  in 
default.  We  have  to  begin  up  front  to  educate  the  potential  higher 
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education  population  on  the  options  that  are  out  there  to  be  sure 
that  they  don't  leave  school  with  the  unmanageable  debt  that  we 
keep  hearing  about. 

Mr.  Bromfield.  I  think,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I  could  change, 
is  that  for  the  student,  regardless  of  what  they  would  want  to  go 
into,  their  education  as  well  as  their  financial  situation,  that  they 
would  be  able  to  pursue  that  degree  and  pursue  even  on,  a  gradu- 
ate degree,  and  that  they  would  be  assured  that  the  money  would 

b&  there. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  add  one  other  comment,  because  sev- 
eral of  you  mentioned  the  default  problem.  I  don't  like  defaults, 
but  what  has  happened  in  all  defaults  is  not  necessarily  just  a  huge 
loss  to  the  country. 

We  had  a  young  woman  testify  a  couple  weeks  ago,  two  children, 
really  struggling  to  get  by.  She  has  borrowed  money  to  get  through 
school.  She  is  getting  an  associate  degree  from  a  community  col- 
lege. She  has  a  job  lined  up.  As  she  was  going  through  the— she 
was  on  welfare.  She  was  explaining  her  loan  repayments  and  ev- 
erything. My  guess  is  she  is  going  to  end  up  in  default,  and  that  is 
a  negative  statistic;  and  yet,  she  has  moved  from  being  on  welfare 
to  being  a  taxpaying  citizen  and,  obviously,  doing  a  much  better  job 
for  herself  and  her  children. 

I  mention  this  simply  to  say  we  should  not  look  at  the  default 
program  just  as  a  total  negative  for  the  country,  even  though  I 
would  like  to  get  those  numbers  down. 

We  thank  you  very,  very  much.  We  will  take  a  3-minute  recess, 
and  proceed  with  the  next  panel. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Simon.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  as  the  final  formal  panel— and  then 
anyone  who  wishes  to  comment,  we  will  be  haooy  to  hear  from— 
Tendaji  Ganges  of  Northern  Illinois  University  and  Mary  Ellen 
McGoey  of  Northeastern  Illinois  University. 

We  are  missing  Tendjyi  Ganges;  but,  Mary  Ellen  McGoey,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you  here.  Here  is  Mr.  Ganges. 

Well,  since  you  were  the  first  at  the  table,  we  will  hear  from  you 
first,  Dr.  McGoey. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MARY  ELLEN  MCGOEY,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR, 
NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY,  CHICAGO,  IL;  AND 
TENDAJI  W.  GANGES,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES  AND  PROGRAMS,  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY, 
DEKALB,  IL 

Ms.  McGoey.  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Simon  and  the  committee  for  invit- 
ing me  to  testify  in  support  of  the  National  Teacher  Act  session  of 
the  Higher  Education  and  Authorization  Act  and,  first  of  all,  to 
commend  them  and  Senator  Simon,  in  particular,  for  their  commit- 
ment to  foreign  language  education.  Illinois  teachers  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Nation's  strongest  and  most  per- 
sistent advocates  of  foreign  language  has  been,  and  continues  to  be 
Senator  Simon.  We  realize  that  this  has  often  been  a  very  lonely 
campaign,  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  his  support. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  leadership. 

Ms.  McGoey.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  forgive  loam  to 
students  majoring  in  foreign  language  who  agree  to  teach  upon 
graduation  would  aid  immeasurably  in  recruitment  efforts,  espe- 
cially in  regards  to  minority  recruitment.  As  has  already  been  tes- 
tified, the  skyrocketing  costs  of  college  education,  coupled  with  di- 
minished Federal  aid  and  the  mounting  indebtedness  of  students 
upon  graduation,  and  it  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  opt  for  a 
teaching  career,  in  which  starting  salaries  are  low  and  increments 
are  modest.  They  foresee  nothing  but  debt  incurred  because  of 
their  education  in  the  foreseeable  future.  However,  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  teacher  recruitment  shortages  that  are  predicted  in  35  of 
the  50  States  by  1993  in  the  area  of  foreign  languages,  we  will  need 
to  have  some  more  tangible  benefits  available  to  students  in  our  re- 
cruitment efforts.  A  provision  for  extra  incentives  to  those  deciding 
to  teach  one  of  the  less  commonly  taught  languages  would  also  be 
desirable,  especially  in  Illinois,  where  in  1987  only  631  students 
were  enrolled  in  State  high  schools  in  Russian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  or 
Japanese. 

On  another  section  of  the  bill,  in  the  latest  published  survey  of 
State  initiatives  in  foreign  languages  by  the  Joint  National  Com- 
mittee tor  Languages— this  was  done  in  1989,  and  was  a  survey  of 
foreign  language  State  supervisors— there  were  three  principal  ob- 
stacles to  the  expansion  of  foreign  language  mentioned.  The  first, 
of  course,  is  funding;  the  second  is  recruitment,  which  is  addressed 
in  the  National  Teacher  Act,  and  the  third,  which  they  term  "star- 
tling" are  the  negative  public  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the  im- 
portance and  usefulness  of  foreign  language  education.  They  men- 
tion that,  despite  all  the  media  attention,  the  supportive  national 
leaders,  such  as  yourself  and  the  committee,  and,  at  the  State  level, 
important  advocates,  such  as  Thomas  Lay  Burroughs,  Chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  decisionmakers  at  local  levels,  and 
even  the  general  public  have  not  been  convinced  of  the  need  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  the  world  to  participate  effectively  in  it. 

What  I  find  startling  and,  in  fact,  striking  about  these  conclu- 
sions is  how  they  contrast  with  what  is  happening  currently  in  the 
European  Community  in  light  of  the  implementation  of  the  Single 
European  Act  in  1992.  Recent  initiatives  by  the  EC  in  the  area  of 
language  and  international  studies  are  moving  the  community  to 
what  is  hoped  will  be  a  society  enriched  by  the  multi-lingual  com- 
petencies of  its  citizens.  The  Lingua  program,  in  particular,  seeks 
to  promote  a  quantitative  and  qualitative  improvement  in  foreign 
language  competence  among  community  citizens  by  the  promotion 
of  teacher  services,  in-service  training  courses  for  teacher,  develop- 
ing of  programs  for  prospective  language  teachers,  and  exchanges 
for  study  abroad,  all  of  which  are  addressed  in  the  new  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Whereas  we,  in  the  United 
States,  continue  to  view  multi-lingualism  as  divisive  and  a  threat 
to  national  cohesion,  the  European  Community  considers  monolin- 
gualism,  in  fact,  our  hallmark,  the  real  obstacle  to  future  under- 
standing, tolerance,  and  friendship  between  community  members 
and  between  the  community  as  a  whole  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that,  until  consensus  begins  to  grow  in  America,  such  as 
is  being  formed  in  Europe,  foreign  language  advocates  and  educa- 
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tors  will  continue  to  have  their  programs  challenged  or  terminated, 
to  have  their  budgets  cuts,  and  to  have  their  recruitment  efforts 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  But,  as  you,  yourself,  have  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
article  in  Foreign  Language  Annals,  "Progress  is  achieved  step  by 
step— not  by  giant  leaps." 

Therefore,  one  of  these  small  achievements  would  certainly  be 
the  successful  startup  and  expansion  of  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  schools  and  the  establishment  of  professional  devel- 
opment schools,  both  of  which  are  proposed  in  the  National  Teach- 
er Act.  The  Chicago  Teachers  Center  of  Northeastern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity has  been  quite  successful  over  the  last  10  years  in  its  efforts 
to  provide  services  of  this  kind  to  teachers  in  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  Chicago  public  and  private  elementary  schools. 

However,  one  way  in  which  the  negative  perception  of  language 
might  begin  to  be  reversed  would  be  the  extension  of  these  coopera- 
tive arrangements  beyond  the  academy  and  into  the  workplace. 
The  European  Community  's  Lingua  program,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  has  a  specific  provision  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  lan- 
guage in  work  relations  and  economic  life.  Funding  has  been  pro- 
vided, especially  for  the  development  of  teaching  materials  and 
teacher  trainers  for  foreign  language  in  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses. 

At  the  present  time,  most  American  small-  and  mid-sized  busi- 
nesses have  only  the  phone  book  as  a  recourse  when  they  need  for- 
eign language  expertise  which  they  lack  in  their  own  companies. 
This  was  proved  in  a  recent  survey  done  by  Temple  University's 
Carol  Fixman,  who  discovered  that  representatives  of  smaller  com- 
panies were,  in  fact,  more  sensitive  to  foreign  language  culture  and 
language  than  many  of  her  interview  partners  in  large  multi-na- 
tionals. They  also  were  the  ones  in  Fixman's  survey  most  in  need 
of  the  training  and  expertise  which  foreign  language  departments 
at  post-secondary  institutions  might  be  able  to  provide. 

The  provision  for  partnerships  in  language  training  which  go 
beyond  academia  and  into  the  local  community,  especially  into  the 
businesses  of  those  who  are  particularly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
foreign  language,  might  begin  to  break  down  the  resistance  to  the 
study  of  language  and  international  studies  at  the  local  level, 
where,  in  fact,  most  of  the  funding  decisions  are  made.  I  under- 
stand that  some  language  training  through  the  Centers  for  Interna- 
tional Business  Education  has  been  proposed  in  another  section  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  I  fully  endorse  these  measures. 

However,  I  would  suggest  broadening  somewhat  the  scope  of  the 
present  National  Teacher  Act  provisions  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments and  professional  development  schools  to  include  partner- 
ships of  the  foreign  language  departments  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  small-  and  mid-sized  businesses. 

I  suggest  this,  for  two  reasons:  The  first,  such  cooperative  ven- 
tures could  be  of  service  to  even  more  companies  if  they  were 
housed  in  foreign  language  departments  in  addition  to  regional 
business  education  centers;  and,  second,  because  encouraging  de- 
partments of  foreign  language  to  become  direct  partners  with  busi- 
ness could  lessen  the  language  department's  isolation  from  the 
community  and  begin  to  make  others  outside  government  and  aca- 
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demia  see  the  connection  between  language,  culture,  and  the  world 

ofthel990's.  ..... 

In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  state  that  all  of  the  measures  in 
the  National  Teacher  Act  are  most  welcome  and  most  needed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  McGoey  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MARY  ELLEN  MC  GOEY 
I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Simon  and  the  Committee  for  inviting  me 
to  teatify  in  support  of  the  National  Teacher  Act  and  to  commend  them,  and 
Senator  Simon  in  particular,  for  their  commitment  to  foreign  language 
education.  Illinois  teachers  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  nation's 
strongest  and  most  persistent  advocates  of  foreign  language  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  Senator  Simon.  We  realize  that  this  has  often  been  a  lonely 
campaign  and  are  deeply  grateful  for  his  unrelenting  support. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  which  forgive  loans  to  students  majoring  in 
foreign  language  who  agree  to  teach  upon  graduation  would  aid  immeasurably 
in  the  recruitment  of  students  to  the  field,  and  could  certainly  have  a  positive 
effect  on  minority  recruitment.  The  skyrocketing  costs  of  a  college  education, 
coupled  with  diminished  federal  aid  and  the  mounting  indebtedness  of  students 
upon  graduation,  have  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  opt  for  a  career  in  which 
starting  salaries  are  low  and  increments  so  modest  that  they  cannot  foresee  an 
end  to  the  financial  obligations  incurred  because  of  their  education. 
However,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  teacher  shortages  in  foreign  languages  now 
predicted  for  no  less  than  35  of  the  50  states  by  1993  (Draper,  1989),  there 
must  be  some  very  tangible  benefits  to  students  attached  to  our  recruitment 
efforts.  A  provision  for  extra  incentives  to  those  deciding  to  teach  one  of  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages  would  also  be  desirable,  especially  in  Illinois 
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where  in  1987  only  631  students  in  all  of  the  State's  high  schools  were 
enrolled  in  Russian,  Japanese,  Chinese  or  Arabic  {Burroughs,  1991). 

In  its  lateat  published  survey  of  state  initiatives  in  foreign  languages,  the 
Joint  National  Committee  for  Lenguages  mentions  three  principal  obstacles  to 
the  continued  expansion  of  foreign  language  and  international  studies.  The  first 
is  funding,  the  second  is  recruitment,  which  is  specifically  addressed  in  the 
National  Teacher  Act,  and  the  third,  which  they  term  "startling11  are  the 
negative  "public  attitudes  end  perceptions  of  the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
foreign  language  education"  (Draper  4).  Despite  all  the  media  attention,  the 
support  of  national  leaders,  such  as  those  on  the  Committee,  and  the  highest 
level  state  leaders,  in  Illinois  Thomas  Lay  Burroughs,  Chairman  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education,  decision  makers  at  local  levels,  and  even  the  general 
public,  have  not  been  convinced  of  the  need  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  order  to  participate  effectively  in  it  (Draper,  4).  What  I  find  striking 
about  these  conclusions  is  how  they  contrast  so  markedly  with  whet  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  European  Community  in  light  of  the  Single  European  Act 
scheduled  for  implementation  in  1992. 

Recent  initiatives  by  the  EC  Commission  and  Parliament  in  the  area  of 
language  and  international  studies  are  moving  the  community  to  what  is  hoped 
will  be  a  society  enriched  by  the  multilingual  competencies  of  its  citizens.  The 
Lingua  program  in  particular  seeks  to  promote  a  quantitative  and  qualitative 
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improvement  in  foreign  language  competence  among  Community  citizens  by  the 
promotion  of  in-service  training  courses  for  teachers,  the  development  of 
teacher  training  progranrs,  and  the  promotion  of  exchanges  for  study  abroad. 
Whereas  we  in  the  United  States  continue  to  view  multilingualism  as  divisive 
and  a  threat  to  national  cohesion,  the  European  Community  considers 
monolingualism  the  real  obstacle  to  future  understanding,  tolerance,  and 
friendship  between  community  members  and  between  the  Community  as  a 
whole  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  until  a  consensus  begins  to  grow  in  America  such  as  is 
being  formed  in  Europe,  foreign  language  advocates  and  educators  will  continue 
to  have  their  programs  challenged  or  terminated,  to  have  their  budgets  cut,  and 
to  have  their  recruitment  messages  fall  on  deaf  ears.  However,  as  Senator 
Simon  points  out  in  his  recent  article  in  Foreign  Language  Annals.  "Progress  is 
achieved  step  by  step. ..not  by  giant  leaps"  (18).  One  of  these  small 
achievements  would  certainly  be  the  successful  start-up  ahd  continued 
expansion  of  the  cooperative  arrangements  between  schools  and  the 
establishment  of  professioncl  development  schools,  both  of  which  are  proposed 
in  the  National  Teacher  Act.  The  Chicago  Teachers  Center  of  Northeastern 
Illinois  University  has  been  quite  successful  over  the  last  ten  years  in  its  efforts 
to  provide  services  and  professional  development  opportunities  to  teachers  in 
just  such  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Chicago  Public  and  Private 
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Elementary  Schools.  One  way  in  which  the  negative  perception  of  language 
might  begin  to  be  reversed  would  be  the  extension  of  these  cooperative 
arrangements  and  professional  development  centers  beyond  the  academy  and 
into  the  workplace. 

The  European  Community's  Lingua  program  mentioned  earlier  has  a 
specific  provision  tor  the  promotion  of  foreign  languages  in  work  relations  and 
economic  life.  Funding  has  been  provided  for  teaching  materials  and  trainers 
of  foreign  languages  in  small  and  medium-sized  businesses.  Most  American 
small  pnd  mid-sized  businesses  have  no  recourse  but  the  phone  book  when 
searching  out  foreign  language  expertise  which  they  may  find  lacking  in  their 
own  companies.  In  a  recent  survey  of  the  foreign  language  needs  of  U.S.- 
basfid  corporations,  Temple  University's  Carol  Fixman  discovered  that 
representatives  of  smaller  companies  showed  more  sensitivity  to  foreign 
language  and  culture  needs  than  many  of  her  interview  partners  in  large 
multinational  organizations  (Fixman,  1990,  30).  They  also  were  the  ones  most 
in  need  of  the  training  and  materials  which  a  post-secondary  institution  might 
be  able  to  provide.  The  provision  for  partnerships  in  language  training  which 
go  beyond  academia  and  into  the  local  community,  especially  into  the 
businesses  of  those  who  are  already  at  least  somewhat  aware  of  the 
importer  ;.e  of  foreign  language,  might  begin  to  break  down  the  resistance  to 
the  study  of  language  and  international  studies  at  the  local  level,  where  the 
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consensus  tnust  be  the  strongest  as  that  is  where  the  majority  of  funding 
decisions  are  now  made.  I  understand  that  some  language  training  through  the 
Centers  for  International  Business  Education  has  been  proposed  in  another 
section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  I  fully  endorse  these  measures. 
However,  I  would  suggest  broadening  somewhat  the  scope  of  the  National 
Teacher  Act  provisions  for  cooperative  arrangements  and  professional 
development  schools  to  include  partnerships  of  the  foreign  language 
departments  of  institutions  of  higher  education  with  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses.  I  suggest  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  such  cooperative  ventures 
could  be  of  service  to  even  more  companies  if  they  were  housed  in  foreign 
language  departments  as  well  as  in  regional  business  centers.  Second, 
encouraging  departments  of  foreign  language  to  become  direct  partners  with 
business  could  lessen  their  isolation  from  the  community  and  begin  to  make 
others  outside  government  and  academia  see  the  connection  between  language, 
culture  and  the  world  of  the  1990's. 

In  conclusion  I  would  simply  state  that  all  of  the  measures  in  the  National 
Teacher  Act  are  most  welcome  and  most  needed. 
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Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I 
couldn't  help  but  note,  in  going  through  your  resume  here,  that 
you  spent  a  year  in  Switzerland  studying. 

Ms.  McGoey.  Yes,  I  did. 

Senator  Simon.  You  were  probably  in  a  family  that  had  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  get  you  there;  is  that  correct? 
Or  did  you  have  to  struggle  to  get  there? 

Ms.  McGoey.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator,  I  was  not.  I  got 
there  simply  because,  at  the  time  that  I  went,  which  was  1968,  I 
went  completely  supported  by  grants,  U.S.  Federal  grants,  and  one 
loan.  .  ,_ 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  I  spent  2  years  abroad 
and  got  a  Ph.D.  for  about  $8,000's  worth  of  debt,  whereas  now,  Dr. 
Cross  mentioned  earlier  that  it  cost  $10,000  for  one  student  to  grad- 
uate from  Chicago  State  with  a  B.A.;  and  I  did  my  entire  education 
with  2  years  abroad  for  less  than  

Senator  Simon.  And,  when  she  mentions  $10,000,  we  have  a  lot 
of  students  who  are  a  lot  more  than  $10,000  in  debt  by  the  time 
they  get 

Ms.  McGoey.  Right.  To  answer  your  question,  though,  it  was  not 
my  parents  that  supported  that  at  all. 

Senator  Simon.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  of  how  we  might  encour- 
age—I think  you  were  here  when  I  mentioned  there  is  a  declining 
percentage  of  faculty  and  students  studying  abroad.  That  is  not 
good  news  for  the  country. 

Ms.  McGoey.  No.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  would  encourage,  if  there 
were  possible,  efforts  to  have  more  faculty  study  abroad,  and  not 
just  faculty  in  foreign  language  departments  in  which  you  already, 
to  a  certain  extent,  are  talking  to  people  who  have  had  an  experi- 
ence abroad,  but  people  who  are  in  other  departments  within  the 
university  who  have  maybe  some  foreign  language  expertise,  but 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  few  areas  that  I  think  could  make  foreign  language  study 
more  important  to  a  broader  cross-section  of  people  as  bringing  it 
out  into  more  content  areas.  I  think  that  one  of  the  places  where 
you  could  start  with  that  is  a  consensus  building  among  faculty, 
and  then  getting  it  down  to  students. 

The  other  obstacle  is  funding.  I  just  started  a  Study  Abroad  Pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  Northern  at  my  school,  and  we  are  al- 
ready discovering  that  it  is  much  more  difficult.  Illinois  State  schol- 
arships, apparently,  do  not  apply  to  study  abroad. 

Senator  Simon.  You  also  mention  that  you  favor  extra  incentives 
to  those  deciding  to  teach  one  of  the  less  commonly-taught  lan- 

f;uages,  and  you  specifically  mentioned  in  this  State,  with  12  mil- 
ion  people,  631  students  in  all  of  the  State's  high  schools  were  en- 
rolled in  Russian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Arabic,  which  is  a  pretty 
startling  kind  of  a  statistic. 

What  kind  of  extra  incentives;  do  you  have  anything  specific  in 
mind? 

Ms.  McGoey.  Well,  perhaps— I  know  the  terms  of  the  loan  for- 
giveness appear  to  be  generous,  but  even  more  loan  forgiveness, 
extra  incentives  to  students.  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  what  the 
actual  act  is  proposing.  That,  to  me,  at  the  moment  would  be  one  of 
the  big  things. 

si  J  ( 
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Senator  Simon.  All  right.  If  you  have  any  other  ideas,  if  you  can 
send  me  a  note,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.,  and  am  I— Fm  going  to  mispronounce  your  last  name  here 
for  

Mr.  Ganges.  Ganges. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  Very  happy  to  have  you  here  and  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Mr.  Ganges.  Fm  very  pleased  to  be  here.  Thank  you  ..r  this  op- 
portunity to  present  testimony  on  the  Upward  Bound  Program  por- 
tion of  the  special  programs  for  student  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 

My  name  is  Tendaji  Ganges  and,  for  the  past  3V2,  I  have  served 
as  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Services  and  Programs 
at  Northern  Illinois  University.  I  am  a  practitioner  in  higher  edu- 
cation, and  have  been  so  for  the  past  20  years,  but  most  of  that 
time  has  been  spent  in  the  administration  of  Upward  Bound  Pro- 
grams. I  spent  some  14  years  as  an  Upward  Bound  director  and, 
prior  to  that,  had  worked  at  virtually  every  job  in  the  program, 
except  for  secretary;  I  can't  type.  [Laughter.] 

Brt  Fm  learning.  So,  if  I  ever  blow  it  as  a  director,  I  can  always 
go  back  and  get  a  job. 

My  current  aJministration  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Services 
and  Programs  includes  supervision  of  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  Student  Support  Services  Programs,  all  three  TRIO  Pro- 
grams, as  well  as  several  other  programs  that,  for  lack  of  a  better 
title,  we  simply  refer  to  as  educational  opportunity  programs.  They 
provide  support  services  to  students,  both  at  the  precollege  and  col- 
lege level.  So,  I  am  very  familiar  and  have  remained  in  the  field  of 
educational  opportunity,  and  will  likely  continue  to  do  so. 

My  comments  and  suggestions  offered  herein  are  my  own;  how- 
ever, they  do  stem  from  my  experiences  both  as  a  product  and  a 
ractitioner.  That  is  to  say  I  am  a  product  of  the  TRIO  Programs, 
aving  been  an  Upward  Bound  student  myself  back  in  the  mid-six- 
ties. So,  I  speak  not  only  as  a  practitioner,  but  someone  with  a  pas- 
sion for  the  field  of  educational  opportunity. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  senator's  position  that,  for  a  time,  it 
seemed  we  were  tinkering  with  the  reauthorization  of  the  higher 
Education  Act  on  the  past  couple  of  times,  but  I  do  also  agree  that 
I  think  it  is  high  time  we  took  a  much  harder  look  at  the  act  and 
determined,  indeed,  what  kinds  of  things  need  to  be  done.  I  ^on't 
believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the  field  will  always  agree  with  the 
need  for  a  hard  look,  though  we  must  understand  that.  As  I  men- 
tioned, I  am  a  passionate  member;  the  TRIO  professional  tends  to 
be  a  very  impassioned  person.  We  see  the  iob  as  something  more 
than  a  job,  even  more  than  a  career.  It  is  almost  a  mission  for  the 
many  people  who  are  involved.  In  fact,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
individuals  who  are  involved  in  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams who  are  products,  themselves,  of  TRIO  Programs  or  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs  of  a  similar  nature. 

I  think  it  also  must  be  said  that  we  do  not  often  entertain  the 
notion  of  rebuilding  the  lifeboat  ;vhile  we  are  on  the  high  seas. 
That  is  a  concern  we  have;  that  is,  we  often  are  looking  at  what 
needs  to  be  redesigned  in  these  programs.  They  are  constantly 
being  tinkered  with  and  looked  at;  new  initiatives  are  always  being 
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developed,  and  people  are  concerned  that  the  programs  might  be 
dismantled.  They  have  always  been  underfunded  by  a  significant 
amount;  that  is,  we  serve  less  than  10  percent  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation across  the  country,  according  to  many  studies.  One  is  always 
concerned  that  the  programs  might,  indeed,  be  tinkered  with  too 
much.  However,  in  view  of  all  those  concerns,  I  think  it  is  still  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  look  at  the  design  of  the  programs  and 
consider  what  changes  need  be  made.  In  fact,  these  programs  were 
all  developed  out  of  individual  legislation  over  the  years,  in  the 
mid-sixties  and  early  seventies;  indeed,  they  have  continued  to  be 
added  to  right  on  into  the  eighties  and,  here  in  the  nineties,  we're 
still  looking  at  new  initiatives.  I  don't  know  that  there  has  been 
much  attention  paid  to  how  these  programs  were  put  together;  but, 
certainly,  the  problem  of  overlap  and  whether  or  not  they  are  com- 
patible are  some  questions  I  would  like  to  try  to  deal  with  today. 

I  would  like  to,  just  briefly,  pick  from  my  written  testimony, 
which  you  have  received  a  copy  of,  and  highlight  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions I  would  like  to  suggest  or,  hopefully,  at  a  later  time,  we 
can  go  into  more  detail. 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically  on  recommendations  which  we 
hope  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and,  indeed,  en- 
courage the  continuing  development  of  excellence  and  stability  in 
the  TKIO  Programs,  generally,  and  Upwaru  Bound  specifically. 
The  recommendations,  hopefully,  are  geared  to  improving  the  rates 
of  access  to,  persistence  through,  and  graduation  from  post-second- 
ary education  institutions  for  those  from  underrepresented  groups, 
as  well  as  to  enhance  the  ability  of  institutions  and  agencies  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  interact  cooperatively  in  the  pro- 
vision and  expansion  of  educational  opportunity  programs  and  to 
refine  and  redefine  those  TRIO  Programs  and  their  designs  as  a 
means  to  increase  their  coordination  and  yet  further  clarify  their 
respective  roles. 

I  have  divided  my  recommendations  into  four  groups:  Program 
design  and  services,  program  delivery  systems,  accountability  and 
commitment  to  excellence,  and  budgetary  considerations.  I  will  try 
to  go  through  this  very  quickly.  I  understand  we  are  under  a  time 
constraint. 

Under  program  design  and  services,  I  would  like  to  first  recom- 
mend that  the  Upward  Bound  Program  be  mandated  to  include  a 
comprehensive  and  intensive  summer  residential  component  of  a 
minimum  of  6  weeks  and  a  similarly  comprehensive  and  intensive 
academic  year  component  of  a  minimum  of  24  weeks.  There's  a 
great  deal  of  variance  between  the  Upward  Bound  Programs  across 
the  country.  They  vary  in  terms  of  how  long  a  summer  program  is, 
how  intense  it  is,  but  all  of  them  pretty  much  have  come  together 
and  understood  that  the  great  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  in 
the  summer  often  does  not  leave  enough  money  to  run  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  and  intensive  academic  year  program  that  we  need. 

Senator  Simon.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  percentage  are  in  the 
6-week  programs  and  what  percentage  are  just— in  6-week  residen- 
tial programs,  and  what  percentage  

Mr.  Ganges.  No,  I  don  t  know  the  percentage,  but  it  is  very  high. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  high.  Most  programs  do  have  a  6-week  residen- 
tial program.  That  has  been  highly  supported  by  the  Secretary. 
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Senator  Simon.  Yes,  and  my  impression  is  it  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous success. 

Mr.  Ganges.  Absolutely.  The  programs,  in  all  the  studies,  have 
been  proving  to  be  very,  very  successful. 
Senator  Simon.  Correct. 

Mr.  Ganges.  The  academic  year,  of  course,  as  I  say,  tends  to  be 
shortchanged,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  summer  program;  so, 
one  of  the  things  I  am  recommending  is  that  we  ensure  that  suffi- 
cient funding  is  available  to  make  certain  that  the  academic  year 

Srograms  at  least  come  up  to  snuff  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  compre- 
ensiveness  and  the  intensity  that  is  needed  to  continue  the  work 
that  is  begun  during  the  summer. 

A  second  recommendation  would  be  that  the  instruction  in 
Upward  Bound  be  required  to  include  not  only  classes,  but  tutorial 
support  for  mathematics  through  calculus,  laboratory  sciences, 
reading,  writing,  and  computer  sciences,  and  at  least  indicate  that 
the  student  should  try  to  learn  word  processing,  and  that  these  all 
be  offered  during  both  the  summer  and  academic  year  components. 
I  say  that  as  a  means  to  define  what  we  mean  by  comprehensive 
and  intensive  services. 

A  third  recommendation  would  be  services  to  parents,  which  is  a 
new  aspect  I  think  we  need  to  concentrate  on.  Farents  of  Upward 
Bound  students  should  play  a  more  critical  role  in  the  education  of 
their  children  and,  indeed,  a  sincere,  consistent  effort  must  be 
waged  to  provide  for  the  development  of  those  parents,  such  that 
they  can  play  a  more  definitive  role  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  support  of  the  programs.  Parents  could  be  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  ways,  even  beyond  the  most  common  way  of 
their  serving  on  advisory  boards.  These  individuals  could  be 
trained  to  serve  as  field  or  peer  counselors  to  work  with  other  par- 
ents and,  indeed,  work  with  the  program  in  a  number  of  capacities, 
both  paid  and  otherwise,  even  if  it  is  just  a  small  stipend.  The 
training  and  service  directly  to  parents  is  going  to  be  essential  as  a 
second  part  of  working  with  the  student.  The  home  environment 
also  needs  to  support  the  student's  development. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  there  be  established  an  early  identifica- 
tion program  to  serve  students  in  grades  6-8;  that  is,  ages  11-14. 
Such  a  program  could  be  designed  along  lines  similar  to  the 
Upward  Bound  Program,  and  the  graduates  of  such  a  program 
could  potentially  be  transferred  directly  into  an  Upward  Bound 
Program.  Such  a  program  is  being  offered  as  a  proposal  in  lieu  of 
stretching  the  current  design  of  Upward  Bound  to  include  younger 
students,  which  is  one  of  the  fears  I  have.  I  believe  that  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  Upward  Bound  Program,  as  it  is  currently  designed,  could 
not  withstand  the  challenge  of  adding  yet  a  younger  component 
and  much  younger  students  and  still  survive  in  its  current  design.  I 
think  the  establishment  of  another  initiative  working  with  younger 
students  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  design  of  Upward 
Bound, as  it  is  currently  constituted,  and  yet  reaching  out  for  the 
younger  students,  which  is  a  very  real  neea. 

Senator  Simon.  Could  you  summarize  the  balance  of  your  recom- 
mendations? We  are  running  out  of  time  here. 

Mr.  Ganges.  Sure.  I  am  also  proposing  a  post-secondary  prepara- 
tion and  placement  program  as  a  combination  of  both  educational 
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talent  search  and  educational  opportunity  centers.  I  am  offering  a 
proposal  for  setting  up  an  accreditation  system,  whereby  programs 
would,  in  fact,  be  reviewed  by  quality  teams  in  much  the  same  way 
that  departments  in  colleges  are  accredited,  and  integral  to  that 
process  would  be  a  means  to  identify,  validate,  and  disseminate  ex- 
emplary practices  found  in  TRIO  Programs.  I'm  proposing  that  we 
establish  an  advisory  board  that  could  work  in  concert  with  those 
accreditation  teams  and  serve  as  a  resource  to,  and  augment  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  DOE  Division  of  Student  Services. 

I  am  also  asking  that  we  push  for  greater  staff  training  and  de- 
velopment, even  to  the  point  of  developing  training  institutes  of  a 
week  long  or  more,  that  there  be  greater  coordination  between  pro- 
grams of  a  similar  nature,  and  that  we  recognize  that  there  is  a 
problem  that  is  currently  being  interpreted  in  the  division  regard- 
ing duplication  of  services  as  college  and  universities  have  begun  to 
develop  efforts  and  put  moneys  into  services.  The  question  of  dupli- 
cation of  services  has  come  to  the  fore,  and  that  question  really 
needs  to  be  addressed  in  a  forthright  manner;  that  has  not  yet  been 

With  regard  to  budgetary  considerations,  I  would  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  base  grant  which  would  guarantee  a  reasonable 
minimum  level  of  funding,  first  for  existing  programs,  and  second- 
arily for  newly-funded  programs  and  initiatives.  The  disparity  in 
funding  levels  between  new  programs  and  existing  programs 
means  that  the  newer  programs  are  unable  to  match  the  quality  of 
services  for  the  students  and  that  is  a  question  that  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  well,  though  I  feel  that  the  new  initiatives  and  newly- 
funded  programs  need  to  be  dealt  with  after  we  take  care  of  con- 
tinuing programs.  ,  , 

I  would  only  say  the  attempt  is  made  in  looking  at  the  programs 
in  this  way  as  a  means  to  revitalize  the  programs  and  develop 
some  redesigned  programs  and  initiatives  as  a  means  to  ensure 
their  continued  development  and  their  ability  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

Senator  Simon.  You  mention  the  accreditation.  How  do  we  moni- 
tor right  now?  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  TRIO  Pro- 

Mr.  Ganges.  And  you  have  been  a  long-time  friend  and  support- 
er, and  we  appreciate  it.  ......  •  ■  .. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes,  I  am  a  believer;  but  how  do  we  monit  r  it 

right  now?  ,  , »  « 
Mr.  Ganges.  Currently,  there  are  three  separate  arms  that  work 
with  the  TRIO  Programs.  There  are  grants  and  program  officers  in 
Washington,  and  then  there  are  regional  offices  where  the  pro- 
grams are  monitored  most  directly.  The  Division  will  actually  send 
out  site  visitors  or  people  to  monitor  the  programs  from  Washing- 
ton, but  most  programs,  most  institutions,  are  visited  by  the  region- 
al reps.                                                     „  - 

Senator  Simon.  But  the  unsaid  implication  of  your  suggestion  for 
accreditation  is  that  this  monitoring  is  not  working  as  well  as  it 

Mr.  Ganges.  No,  it  is  not  only  not  working  as  well  as  it  should,  it 
is  flawed  in  one  major  way.  It  is  supposed  .o  also  provide  technical 
assistance;  it  cannot  do  that.  It  simply  doesn't— it  is  not  staffed  to 
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do  that.  There  is  one  person  serving  in  4  or  5  States  or  more,  and 
he  simply  cannot  get  around  to  deal  with  title  III  and  title  IV  insti- 
tutions' programs  and  do  a  good  job.  No  one  is  that  skilled. 

The  accreditation  process  also  offers  something  more  than  that, 
of  course.  It  would  provide  a  level  of  excellence  and  monitoring 
that  the  government  cannot  do.  It  goes  beyond  the  issue  of  compli- 
ance. It  starts  to  look  at  establishing  the  kind  of  academic  creden- 
tials and  excellence  in  delivery  of  services  and  programs  that  the 
regional  office  and  the  department,  although  interested  in  it, 
simply  does  not  have  the  staff  to  do. 

Senator  Simon.  It  is  an  interesting  idea.  Also  your  parental  in- 
volvement is  an  interesting  idea. 

We  thank  both  of  you  very,  very  much  for  testifying  here. 

Mr.  Ganges.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ganges  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  TENDAJI W.  GANGES 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on 
the  Upward  Bound  program  portion  of  Special  Programs  for  Students 
from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds.  My  name  is  Tendaji  W.  Ganges  and 
for  the  past  3  1/2  years  I  have  served  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Educational  Services  and  Programs  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  in  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

I  come  to  this  field  hearing  on  the  Reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  Amended,  wearing  several  hats. 
I  have  20  years  experience  as  a  practitioner  in  higher  education. 
For  more  than  14  years  I  served  as  a  director  of  Upward  Bound 
programs  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Previously  I  worked  as  an  Upward 
Bound  tutor,  teacher,  dormitory  counselor,  counselor,  and  assistant 
director  in  New  Jersey.  I  have  also  been  a  TRIO  proposal  reader 
and  have  conducted  formal  site  visits  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  Hmock  site  visits"  throughout  the  midwest.  I  have  been  active 
in  several  professional  associations,  including  financial  aid,  but 
particularly  the  TRIO-based  educational  opportunity  associations, 
where  I  have  served  on  and  chaired  numerous  committees,  and  have 
held  several  elective  offices  including  the  presidency  of  state  and 
regional  associations.  I  have  also  served  on  state,  regional  and 
national  boards.  For  well  over  a  decade  I  have  worked  both  a*  a 
volunteer  and  paid  consultant,  staff  trainer,  program  reviewer, 
proposal  developer  and  writer,  and  speaker  in  the  educational 
opportunity  field. 

Perhaps  what  I  consider  most  relevant  is  that  I  was  first 
introduced  to  educational  opportunity  programs  in  1964  as  a  high 
school  sophomore  participant  in  one  of  what  was  a  handful  of  the 
early  pre-college  preparatory  pilot  programs  funded  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  1965,  in  that  Princeton  University 
program,  I  became  one  of  the  first  Upward  Bound  students.  As  an 
undergraduate  at  Antioch  College  in  Ohio  I  was  a  participant  in  a 
special  admissions  and  supportive  services  program  similar  to 
TRIO'S  Student  Support  Services.  I  dare  say  that  I  represent  a 
unique  perspective  as  one  of  the  few  who  was  originally  and  has 
since  been  continuously  involved  with  TRIO  programs. 

My  current  administration  of  the  Office  of  Educational 
Services  and  Programs  at  NIU  includes  supervision  of  Upward  Bound, 
Educational  Talent  Search,  and  Student  Support  Services  programs 
together  with  several  other  institutionally  funded  pre-college  and 
college  level  educational  opportunity  programs.  (Please  refer  to 
the  enclosed  NIU-ESP  booklet  for  further  details.) 

Although  my  comments  and  suggestions  offered  herein  are 
my  own,  they  do  stem  from  my  experiences  both  as  a  product  and  a 
practitioner,  including  my  work  with  professional  associations.  It 
can  be  noted,  for  example,  that  for  over  a  year  I  have  been  serving 
on  one  association's  special  committee  charged  with  the  development 
of  its  recommendations  for  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  regarding  the  TRIO  programs.  Thus,  while  I  do  not 
formally  represent  a  particular  constituency,  I  do  speak  today 
from  a  highly  relevant  and  broad  base  of  concerns  and  experiences. 
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The  comments  and  recommendations  made  herein  primarily 
focus  upon  the  Upward  Bound  Program  as  requested  by  the 
subcommittee;  however,  in  reviewing  and  making  recommendations 
about  the  Upward  Bound  design  and  function,  one  must  acknowledge 
its  longstanding  family  relationship  with  the  other  TRIO 
programs,    it  is  virtually  impossible  to  completely  separate 
Upward  Bound  from  its  TRIO  siblings,  and  in  this  testimony  there 
are  some  instances  where  the  coordination  and  even  the 
consolidation  of  programs  are  proposed.    Further,  in  at  least  one 
instance,  a  new  program  focus  is  proposed  in  response  to  assessed 
needs  and  as  a  means  to  clarify  existing  programs  and  insulate 
them  from  what  is  considered  inappropriate  expansion. 

Guiding  these  recommendations  are  the  following 
concerns  and  objectives: 

►  To  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  TRIO 
programs  generally,  and  Upward  Bound  specifically. 

To  encoura9e  the  continuing  development  of  excellence 
and  stability  in  TRIO  programs  generally,  and  Upward  Bound 
specifically. 

►  To  improve  the  rates  of  access  to,  persistence 
through,  and  graduation  from  postsecondary  institutions  for  those 
from  underrepresented  groups. 

►  To  enhance  the  ability  of  institutions  and  agencies 
(or  any  funded  entity)  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to 
interact  cooperatively  in  the  provision  and  expansion  of 
educational  opportunity  programs. 

►  To  refine  and  redefine  TRIO  program  designs  as  a 
means  to  increase  their  coordination  and  yet  further  clarifv 
their  respective  roles. 
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The  rec o— endal  1  nnn  are  grouped  under  four  headings: 

1.  Program  Design  and  Services 

2.  Program  Delivery  Systems 

3.  Accountability  and  Commitment  to  Excellence 

4.  Budgetary  Considerations 


1.  PROGRAM  DKSICM  AMD  SERVICES 

Rffi  — MMlttttea  11  Upward  Bound  Components 
Each  Upward  Bound  program  should  be  mandated  to  include 
a  comprehensive  and  intensive  summer  residential  component  of  a 
minimum  of  6  weeks  and  a  similarly  comprehensive  and  intensive 
academic  year  component  of  a  minimum  of  24  weeks. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  variance  between  Upward  Bound 
programs  across  the  country.    They  vary  from  a  8  week  long, 
commuter  susBaer  session  to  a  5  week  residential  summer  component. 
Although  each  of  the  designs  has  merit,  indeed  the  most  common 
design  is  the  "standard"  6  week  residential  summer  component. 
While  no  study  has  definitively  determined  that  a  residential 
component  is  inherently  superior  to  a  commuter  session,  most  UB 
directors  express  a  decided  preference  for  a  residential 
component  of  at  least  6  weeks.    The  residential  aspect  of  the 
experience  virtually  guarantees  students  a  full  emersion 
introduction  to  life  in  college.    The  6  week  period  provides  at 
least  the  minimum  amount  of  time  for  a  comprehensive  combination 
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of  classes,  seminars,  workshops  and  field  trips .    The  commuter 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  must  wage  what  is  tantamount  to  an 
ongoing  struggle  between  the  program's  goals  and  the  pull  of  the 
student's  home  and  community  environment.    Simple  things  such  as 
the  ability  to  control  when  (or  even  if)  students  study;  the 
limitation  of  interruptions  by  students'  friends;  and  the 
exclusion  of  television  -  all  are  diversions  the  commuter  program 
is  unable  to  address  well,  especially  nights  and  weekends..  The 
advantages  of  a  residential  program  enable  the  UB  staff  to  have 
an  initial  and  reinforcing  impact  upon  students  that  is 
unsurpassed. 

The  academic  year  suffers  from  similar  shortcomings 
simply  because  the  students  have  returned  to  their  home 
communities.    However,  inasmuch  as  no  program  has  students 
confined  to  a  dormitory  all  year,  it  is  clear  that  the  weekly 
academic  year  sessions  are  vital  to  the  students  continuing 
development.    Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  a  residential  summer 
components  is  high  and  inevitably  commands  a  significant  portion 
of  the  annual  UB  budget.    Sometimes  as  much  as  half  of  an  annual 
budget  may  be  expended  in  6  weeks.    Therefore,  UB  academic  year 
components  do  tend  to  be  shortchanged. 

The  mandating  of  a  6  week  summer  component  and  a  24 
week  academic  year  component,  together  with  the  provision  of 
suitable  funding,  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  overall 
quality  and  impact  of  the  UB  experience. 
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Rec^Bgnflfi&iQB  Ll2  Upward  Bound  Instruction 
Upward  Bound  should  be  required  to  provide  instruction 
and  tutorial  support  for  mathematics  (through  calculus),  physical 
sciences  (laboratory),  reading,  writing,  and  computer  sciences 
(at  least  word  processing)  during  both  the  summer  and  academic 
year  components* 

Clearly  students  are  selected  for  participation  to 
assist  them  in  preparing  for  admission  to  and  success  in 
postsecondary  education.     It  is  equally  clear  that  the  UB 
students'  elementary  and  secondary  education  has  not  fully 
enabled  them  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  their  potential.  In 
the  main,  students  are  not  receiving  either  the  selection  of 
courses  or  the  quality  of  instruction  that  will  ensure  their 
being  able  to  prepare  for  college.     It  is  critical .that  UB 
programs  fill  the  void  here.     Exposure  to  and  support  in  the 
acquisition  of  college  preparatory  skills  are  essential  UB 
services.    Given  students'  need  for  strong  skills  in  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  computer  sciences, 
it  is  critical  that  UB  programs  be  required  to  provide  such 
services  universally. 

Recomendation  1.3  Services  to  Parents 

The  parents  of  Upward  Bound  students  should  be  eligible 
to  receive  specific  program  services  as  an  allowable  program 
expense.    The  critical  role  that  parents  play  in  the  education  of 
their  children  is  well  established.    What  is  equally  well 
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established  1b  the  UB  students'  parents'  lack  of  education  and 
their  lack  of  familiarity  with  higher  education.    A  sincere  and 
consistent  effort  must  be  waged  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
the  parents  such  that  they  can  play  a  more  definitive  and 
supportive  role  for  the  program  and  their  children. 

UB  programs  3hould  be  able  to  provide  parents  with 
seminars,  instruction,  and  workshops  designed  to  enhance  their 
ability  to  support  student  participation  in  UB.     Parents  should 
be  actively  recruited  to  serve  on  advisory  boards,  serve  as 
chaperones  on  college  visits  and  field  trips  (with  expenses  paid 
as  for  staff),  and  even  serve  as  residential  component 
supervisors.    Parents  could  also  be  paid  a  small  stipend  to 
perform  parent  and  student  academic  year  follow  up. 

Recommendation  1.4  Early  Identification  Program  (BIP) 
It  is  recommended  that  a  new  initiative  be  established 
to  serve  students  in  grades  6-8  (ages  11-14)  in  a  program  design 
similar  to  Upward  Bound.      Such  a  program  could  include  a  2-3 
week  residential  summer  component  coupled  with  a  minimum  of  a  24 
week  academic  year  component.      EIP  Graduates  or  those  who  show 
evidence  of  readiness  or  need  can  be  potentially  be  transferred 
directly  into  an  area  UB  program  at  a  suitable  age.     It  would 
even  be  logical  to  consider  funding  such  programs  in  conjunction 
with  area  Upward  Bound  programs  in  much  the  same  way  as  community 
colleges  feed  into  senior  institutions. 
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The  need  for  intervening  with  students  even  before  high 
school  has  long  been  studied  and  acknowledged •    The  Educational 
Talent  Search  initiative  to  identify  and  serve  younger  students 
beginning  in  1991-92  is  just  one  example  of  the  TRIO  response  to 
this  concern.    The  longitudinal  studies  conducted  of  the  Head 
Start  Program  and  its  successes  with  pre-school  children  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  worth  of  such  efforts.    However,  there  are 
many  in  the  TRIO/  educational  opportunity  field  who  believe  that 
simply  extending  or  expanding  existing  TRIO  programs  to  serve 
younger  and  younger  students  will  ultimately  reach  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  TRIO  programs'  design  capabilities.    This  becomes 
critical  when  one  considers  the  logical  next  step  -  the  expansion 
of  Upward  Bound  to  include  youth  from  the  middle  schools.     It  is 
widely  felt  that  the  intensity  of  the  program,  together  with  the 
residential  summer  component,  would  have  to  be  adjusted  far 
beyond  its  desired  limitations  and  intended  design,  refulting  in 
such  a  significant  compromise  in  UB  that  it  would  no  longer  be 
effective  for  any  of  its  designated  populations.     It  seems 
logical,  then,  to  establish  an  appropriate  response  by  providing 
a  program  design  that  is  specifically  designed  for  the  younger 
student . 

Rec  ■■nidation  1.5  Postsecondary  Preparation  and 
Placement  Program  (PPPP) 

The  current  Educational  Talent  Search  Program  and  the 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers  should  be  consolidated  and  offer 

more  comprehensive  services. 
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Frankly,  there  is  a  need  for  some  simplification  and, 
at  the  same  time,  some  distinction  between  currently  similar 
programs.    The  ppp  Program  could  yet  offer  all  of  the  services 
currently  provided  by  both  ETS  and  EOC,  and  add  some  other 
permissible  services  which  would  enhance  its  ability  to  serve 
stLdents  in  school  and  out-of-school  adults.     It  is  conceivable 
that  two  levels  of  thrusts  could  be  offered  in  a  single  program  - 
one  for  younger  students  (high  school  and  below),  and  a  second 
one  for  the  adults.     In  addition,  the  ppp  Program  should  be  able 
to  conduct  more  effective  college  exposure  to  participants 
through  the  use  of  field  trips  (and  the  ability  to  pay  for 
overnight  accommodations  and  meals),  specific  workshops,  tutorial 
services  and  related  college  preparatory  activities.  Further, 
the  PPP  Program  is  a  logical  resource  for  the  development  of 
parents  to  serve  as  field/peer  counselors  for  other  parents,  in 
this  way,  the  program  could  actually  train  parents  to  serve  the 
larger  community,     such  a  service  can  be  conducted  through 
cooperative  arrangements  with  area  colleges,  public  school 
districts,  businesses,  and  corporations. 

2-  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  CQMMTT^HT  TQ  pxgWT.T.RUrg 
Recommendation  2.1  Accreditation 

There  should  be  established  an  accreditation  system 
whereby  institutions,  agencies,  and  other  grant  recipients  must 
subscribe  to  ensure  that  their  funded  TRIO  programs  meet  certain 
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established  criteria  for  performance  and  operation.  Criteria 
should  be  established  to  ensure  standards  for  excellence  in  much 
the  sane  manner  as  colleges  are  accreditsd.    All  funded  entities 
would  prepare  for  and  submit  to  accreditation  consideration  prior 
to  the  end  of  their  first  five-year  funding  cycle.    Those  which 
fail  to  achieve  accreditation  must  submit  for  refunding  through 
the  open  competition  channels  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  done 
now.    Those  which  succeed  need  only  submit  annual  continuation 
applications,  annual  performance  reports,  and  file  compliance  or 
accreditation  reports  every  two  years.    Program  funding  approval 
would  thus  be  for  five  years  and  notification  of  funding  should 
be  accomplished  at  least  one  year  in  advance  to  allow  for 
appropriate  planning.     (See  "base  grant"  funding  proposal  below.) 

The  accreditation  process  would  serve  to  augment 
existing  federal  monitoring  or  could  conceivably  replace  certain 
aspects  of  the  current  practices  by  providing  more  in  depth 

program  reviews . 

integral  to  the  accreditation  process  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  means  to  identify,  validate,  and  disseminate 
those  exemplary  practices  found  in  TRIO  programs.    Just  as  teams 
review  colleges  and  departments,  such  accreditation  teams  could 
review  TRIO  programs.    There  is  no  such  provision  for  this  in 
current  legislation  or  the  practices  of  the  USDOE  Division  of 
Student  Services.    This  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
field,  lending  increased  credence  to  it  as  an  identifiable  and 
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fully  recognized  profession,    it  would  likewise  add  considerably 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  to  "be  made  available  to  TRIO  personnel, 
perhaps  even  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  compilation  of  written 
guides  and  manuals. 

Recommendation  2.2  Advisory  Board 

There  should  be  established  an  advisory  board  comprised 
of  a  broad  variety  of  educational  professionals  who  would  serve 
an  oversight  function.    This  board  could  be  a  resource  to  the 
higher  education  regional  representatives  and  the  USDOE  Division 
of  Student  Services  for  recommendations  and  observations.    Such  a 
body  could  also  serve  in  the  capacity  of  arbitration  and  appeals 
when  disputes  arise  between  the  department  and  institutions. 

nnrnmm  lation  2.?  Staff  Training  and  Development 

Staff  training  and  development  should  be  mad- 
mandatory,  particularly  for  new  directors  and  all  new  key 
personnel . 

The  educational  opportunity  field  is  a  unique,  young, 
and  yet  developing  one.    Few  colleges  and  universities  offer 
formal  programs  of  study  which  specifically  prepare  professionals 
for  work  in  TRIO  and  similar  programs.    Professionals  in  TRIO 
programs  should  be  properly  credentialed  and  prepared.  Funds 
should  be  made  available  which  ensure  staff  development, 
attendance  at  approved  training  workshops,  and  the  availability 
of  training  and  related  manuals.     Indeed,  there  should  be  a 
provision  for  grants  to  be  made  for  the  development  of  training 
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workshops  and  manuals. 

in  addition  to  the  Staff  Training  currently  available 
through  TRIO,  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  development  of 
in-depth  training  through  week-long  institutes,  perhaps,  in 
cooperation  with  regionally  selected  universities  or  other 
selected  and  funded  agencies.     ICeally,  the  accreditation  teams, 
noted  above,  could  work  with  thi  Staff  Training  contractors  to 
develop  manuals  and  training  materials  that  could  be  used  at  the 
institutes  or  otherwise  made  available  to  TRIO  personnel. 


could  be  provided  to  the  Division  in  developing  a  USDOE-TRIO 
Policies,  Practices,  and  Procedures  manual  which  could  then  be 
disseminated  to  TRIO  personnel.    Currently,  TRIO  staff  must  learn 


an  inefficient  and  sometimes  dangerous  method. 

3.  PROGRAM  DKMVKRT  SYSTEMS 

Bffi  rWHinrtltlnn  Coordination  Between  Program 
Coordination  with  other  federal  and  non- federal 
programs  with  similar  thrusts/goals  should  be  permitted.  The 
issue  of  "duplication  of  services "  must  be  Addressed  in  such  a 
way  so  as  not  to  discourage  institutions,  public  school 
districts,  businesses,  and  corporations  from  contributing 
resources  and  extending  programs'  reach  beyond  the  restrictions 
of  the  -non-regulatory"  but  currently  held  convictions  of  grants 


A  finai  concern  in  this  area  is  the  assistance  that 


the  "how"  of  interacting  with  the  USDOE  through  trial  and  error, 
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and  program  officers. 

Presently,  institutions  find  themselves  in  conflict 
with  USDOE  interpretations  of  what  represents  a  "duplication  of 
services"  of  one  or  more  TRIO  programs.    Services  as  simple  as 
tutoring  were  not  universally  made  available  to  college  students 
bick  in  the  mid-1960s  when  TRIO  first  came  upon  the  scene. 
Today,  however,  universities  have  secured  or  otherwise  funded  in 
a  limited  way  some  services  and  programs  at  the  pre-college  and 
college  levels  that  are  similar  to  TRIO  programs;  in  some  cases 
spawning  charges  of  duplication  which  have  threatened  the  funding 
of  existing  TRIO  programs,    it  should  be  noted  that  the  TRIO 
programs  were  first  funded  on  the  basis  of  the  80-20  rule,  where 
the  federal  funding  could  amount  to  no  more  than  80%  of  the  total 
direct  costs  of  the  program  and  required  a  20%  institutional 
contribution.    While  that  arrangement  was  dropped  many  years  ago, 
higher  costs  and  the  need  for  increasingly  greater  services  has 
prompted  many  institutions  to  provide,  if  not  truly  matching 
funds,  then  at  least  supplemental  monies  and  services  to  shore  up 
programs  that  had  seen  inflation  and  added  thrusts  threaten  the 
program's  effectiveness.    Unfortunately,  such  efforts  by  colleges 
is  often  now  interpreted  by  USDOE  as  being  a  duplication  of 
existing  program  services. 

Simply  stated,  u  means  must  be  determined  to  enable  the 
TRIO  programs  to  co-exist  with  supplemental  funding  and  similarly 
designed  services. 
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4.  BUDGETARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

Recomendat ion  Base  Grant 

A  base  grant  should  be  established  which  guarantees  a 
reasonable  minimum  level  of  funding,  first  for  existing  programs, 
and  secondarily  for  newly  funded  programs  and  initiatives,  At 
the  same  time,  the  priority  should  always  be  to  provide  ongoing 
programs  with  sufficient  funding,  allowing  for  annual  cost  of 
living  increases.     The  base  grant  should  be  adjusted  annually  and 
regionally  determined  based  upon  regional  standards  of  living. 

There  is  a  significant  disparity  in  funding  levels 
between  programs,  often  serving  virtually  the  same  number  of 
students  in  the  same  areas.     Such  differences  may  have  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  initial  funding  having  occurred  at  very 
different  times.     However,  except  for  significant  differences  in 
program  designs  (e.g.  a  program  with  an  8  week  residential 
component  versus  one  with  a  5  week  commuter  component) ,  such 
disparities  likely  also  represent  widely  divergent  levels  of 
student  services. 

Each  year  the  USDOE  struggles  with  limited  funds 
attempting  to  balance  the  continuation  of  existing  programs, 
underwrite  new  initiatives,  and  fund  newly  successful  applicants. 
The  result  is  a  compromise  that  usually  neither  satisfies  nor 
meets  the  needs  of  any  grant  recipient,    Continuing  programs  lose 
ground  in  the  battle  with  cost  of  living  increases,  new 
initiatives  are  barely  able  to  get  off  the  ground,  and  new 
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applicants  are  usually  significantly  underfunded.     The  bottom 
line  is  that  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline  suffer. 

It  J.s  thus  proposed  that  funding  priorities  be  set 
which  will  recognize  continuing  programs  first  and  only  then  lc  ;k 
to  new  progr^wns  and  initiatives,     it  might  be  noted  here  that  the 
accreditation  process  described  briefly  above  should  assist  in 
addressing  this  area  of  concern. 

i 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although  the  TRIO  programs  are  perceived  as  a  family, 
the  fact  is  that  each  of  the  programs  was  the  result  of  separate 
legislation  and  there  was  scant  attention  given  to  their 
compatibility  or  tendency  to  overlap.     Just  as  the  .passage  of 
time  has  prompted  the  initiation  of  new  programs  as  needs  became 
evident  and  funding  became  available,  today  we  face  new  demands. 
The  war  against  poverty  demonstrated  how  tough  the  enemy  is,  the 
big  funding  growth  years  have  passed,  and  the  programs  and  their 
designs  really  must  be  revisited.     Today  the  TRIO  programs  serve 
well  under  10%  of  the  eligible  population  and  the  numbers  of 
people  who  need  TRIO  services  is  growing.     Just  as  demanding,  the 
times  require  ever  more  persistent  and  sophisticated  services. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country  the  programs  have  had  little  of 
their  intended  long  range  impact.    What  is  quite  clear  is  that 
the  programs  must  be  looked  at  carefully  through  today's  glasses. 
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There  is  a  need  for  an  earlier  outreach  effort  using  proven  TRIO 
methods  of  preparing,  nurturing,  and  placing.    There  is  a  need  to 
offer  more  comprehensive  services  at  each  level.    And  there  is  an 
even  more  pronounced  need  than  perhaps  ever  before  to  have  as 
much  impact  as  possible  from  the  available  resources. 

The  recommendations  presented  above  represent  on<a  such 
attempt  to  revitalize  the  programs  (with  an  emphasis  on  Upward 
Bound),  to  develop  revised  program  designs  and  initiatives,  and 
to  provide  for  a  means  to  ensure  their  continued  development  and 
ability  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  future. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 


Tendaji  W,  Ganges 
Director 

Educational  Services  and  Programs 
Northern  Illinois  University 

Wednesday,  27  March  1991 
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Senator  Simon.  Let  me  add,  the  testimony  goes  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  and  their  staffs;  then,  we  go  through  and 
refine  it,  probably  take,  I  hope,  some  of  the  better  ideas,  and  move 
from  there.  So,  we  thank  you  both  very  much. 

I  have  two  people  who  have  requested,  and  I  am  going  to  limit 
anyone  else  who  wants  to  speak  to  3  minutes. 

Victor  Carranza,  who  is  at  Northern  Illinois  University;  he  is  a 
senior  there.  Pleased  to  have  you.  If  you  have  a  formal  statement, 
we  will  enter  the  statement  in  the  record;  *°  you  can  just  summa- 
rize that  in  3  minutes,  because  I  want  to  get  some  other  people  in 
here,  too. 

STATEMENT  OF  VICTOR  CARRANZA,  STUDENT,  NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Carranza.  It  is  probably  less  than  3  minutes,  Senator. 

My  name  is  Victor  Carranza;  I  go  to  Northern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty. I  am  a  fifth-year  senior.  My  major  is  communication  studies, 
and  my  minor  is  Spanish. 

I  began  college  in  1986  upon  graduation  from  Benito  Juarez  High 
School  in  Chicago.  My  first  year  of  college,  I  financed  my  education 
with  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  as  well  as  personal  and  parental 
contributions.  This  was  sufficient  for  covering  tuition  and  room 
and  board  during  my  freshman  vear.  During  my  first  year,  I 
learned  that  I  was  no  longer  eligible  for  the  Stafford  loan,  because 
it  became  a  need-based  program.  When  my  Stafford  was  taken 
away,  I  no  longer  had  the  ability  to  finance  my  own  education.  I 
was  told  that,  because  my  parents  were  middle-income,  I  was  not 
eligible  for  either  grants  or  loans. 

My  second  year  was  financed  by  summer  employment,  a  part- 
time  job  during  the  school  year,  and  continued  support  by  my  par- 
ents. 

During  my  third  year,  NIU's  tuition  was  increased  and,  along 
with  cost-of-living  increases,  it  became  evident  that  the  previous 
methods  of  financing  my  education  were  no  longer  sufficient.  My 
only  alternative,  as  a  dependent  student,  was  for  my  parents  to 
take  out  a  PLUS  loan.  Since  then,  my  parents  have  taken  out  over 
$12,000  in  PLUS  loans. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Ec"  ication  Act  of  1965  in  1986 
denied  me  the  opportunity  to  finance  my  own  education.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  have,  unfortunately*  had  a  drastic  effect  on  my 
family  and  myself  and  my  future.  In  February  of  1991,  my  father 
was  laid  off  from  his  job,  and  his  current  income  is  not  enough  to 
handle  his  debts.  Those  debts  include  over  $150  a  month  on  the 
PLUS  loan.  My  father  is  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  Furthermore, 
because  I  had  to  work  part-time  during  the  school  year,  my  grades 
have  suffered  all  4  years.  It  has  taken  me  5  years  to  graduate,  and 
my  ability  to  seek  further  education  is  in  question. 

Additional  consequences  of  this  include  the  fact  that  I  will  have 
to  seek  a  job  that  pays  the  most  money.  I  made  a  commitment  to 
myself  to  return  to  my  community  after  graduation  to  help  others 
attain  the  same  level  of  higher  education  I  had.  Unfortunately,  1 
will  not  be  able  to  do  this  because  of  my  financial  commitments.  I 
do  not  want  to  default  on  any  loans. 
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To  ensure  that  other  students  do  not  fall  into  the  same  predica- 
ment as  me,  I  believe  that  middle  and  moderate  income  students 
should  be  eligible  for  Student  loans. 

The  PLUS  Program  should  be  modified  or  eliminated. 

Right  now,  the  PLUS  Program  has  a  high  variable  rate  of  inter- 
est and  difficult  repayment  schedules.  Parents  must  begin  repay- 
ment within  60  days  after  the  loan;  and,  if  the  parents  defer  the 
payments  while  the  student  is  in  school,  the  government  does  not 
subsidize  the  interest  during  deferral.  The  PLUS  loan  is  not  an 
adequate  alternative  to  the  Student  loan.  . 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  students  need  help  in 
their  struggle  to  obtain  a  higher  education,  not  hindered  by  idealis- 
tic policies  that  have  a  drastic  and  realistic  effect  on  students  as 

myself.  . 

Senator  Simon.  If,  in  fact,  you  are  in  a  situation  where  your  par- 
ents are  declaring  bankruptcy,  if  you  were  eligible  for  Pell  Grants 
and  we  were  to  increase  those,  that  would  be  better  for  you  than  a 
loan  program,  than  Student  loans? 

Mr.  Carranza.  Most  certainly.  One  of  the  things  that— if  I  were 
to  continue  my  education  now  and  if  my  father  were  to  declare 
bankruptcy,  then  I  would  now  become  eligible  for  the  grants  that  I 
could  not  have  in  the  first  place.  So,  as  a  consequence  of  having  the 
loans  out,  I  will  now  be  eligible  for  the  grants  that  I  was  not  eligi- 
ble in  the  first  place.  [Laughter.] 

So,  it  is  kind  of  a  Catch-22  situation,  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  You're  majoring  in  what? 

Mr.  Carranza.  Communication  studies. 

Senator  Simon.  And  are  you  thinking  about  graduate  study  at 
all9 

Mr.  Carranza.  Yes,  sir,  I  am.  I  am  thinking  about  law  school. 
But,  currently,  because  of  financial  commitments,  I  am  seeking  em- 
ployment; and,  because  of  the  recession  and  other  economic  things 
out  there,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  job  right  now. 
Can  I  send  you  a  resume?  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
Senator  Simon.  You  are  going  to  do  well,  let  me  tell  you.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

We  thank  you  very  much,  and  wish  you  the  best;  and  thank  you 
for  taking  the  time  to  be  here.  - 

Bill  Carson  has  been  a  leader  in  the  proprietary  sector  in  the 
Nation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  him  as  a  constituent  from  Illi- 
nois. Do  you  want  to  add  a  word  or  two  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  CARSON,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Mr.  Carson.  Well,  I  appreciate  this  last  minute  addition. 
I  have  a  couple  of  things  I  would  like  to  say.  You  really  sort  of 
anticipated  my  major  point,  but  I  would  like  to  go  through  it 

anyway.  ,  _  .  .  - 

Just  for  the  record,  my  name  is  Bill  Carson.  I  am  president  ot 
American  Technical  Institutes,  past  chairman  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  and  have  operated  and 
managed  private  career  schools  for  almost  25  years. 
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We  will  be  submitting  detailed  recommendations  on  reauthoriza- 
tion, so  I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  any  of  those  this  morning. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  say  just  a  few  things  about  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  essential  purpose  in  the  major  reconsideration  of  fi- 
nancial aid  at  this  time.  The  goal  is  the  assurance  of  a  skilled  work 
force  by  providing  the  opportunity  and  choice  for  all  people  to 
obtain  the  education  they  want  and  is  appropriate,  whether  it  be  a 
short  program  to  learn  to  be  an  automotive  mechanic  or  a  genius 
taking  years  to  combine  the  study  of  medicine  with  microbiology; 
the  35-year-old  former  auto  worker  who  never  finished  high  school 
must  have  the  same  opportunity  as  the  current  Merit  Scholar.  We 
must  recognize  demographic  changes  and  urban  situations.  The 
skilled  technician  is  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  United  States 
as  the  research  chemist. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  assure  that  all  education  is  as  effec- 
tive as  possible.  All  sectors  of  post-secondary  education  must  serve 
students  well,  spend  funds  well.  There  is  no  room  for  the  waste  of 
either. 

I  would  like  to  just  briefly  close  with  the  thought  that  you 
brought  up  earlier,  with  a  couple  of  thoughts  before  I  do.  Monday  I 
spoke  with  one  of  your  colleagues  from  the  House,  who  compared 
the  cost  of  1  day  of  Desert  Storm,  or  Desert  Shield,  with  what  we 
spend  on  education.  Sam  Halperin,  in  The  Forgotten  Half,  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  peak  year  of  the  GI  Bill,  1  percent  of  our  Gross 
National  Product  was  spent  on  that  program.  In  1988,  if  we  had 
spent  a  similar  amount,  it  would  have  been  $45  billion,  and  I  sus- 
pect, without  knowing,  that  in  1988  we  spent— it  would  be  20  per- 
cent of  that  for  the  Federal  government.  I  don't  know  the  figure. 

We  must  devote  more  of  the  investment  in  people.  We  must  treat 
young  people  as  assets,  not  as  problems.  We  must  deal  with  incen- 
tives, and  not  penalties. 

I  know  you  are  facing  major  problems  with  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  and  its  provisions.  That  is  why  I  was  so  interested  in  the 
suggestion  you  made  about  the  oil  import  fee.  I  cannot  commit  our 
organization  to  that,  but  I  certainly  would  explore  it  with  them.  At 
first,  my  reaction  is  it  sounds  like  a  great  idea,  because  we  have  to 
get  more  funds  spent  on  the  investment  in  people  through  educa- 
tion, and  not  always  be  looking  how  we  divide  up  and  spend  what 
is  an  insufficient  amount  today. 

Again,  I  appreciate  very  much  this  last  minute  addition,  and  I 
will  try  to  get  this  in  writing  to  your  staff. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Carson  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  CARSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Bill  Carson.  I  am  President  of  American  Technical 
Institutes  and  Past  Chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Schools.  I  have  been  responsible  for  the  management  and  operation  of  a  wide 
ranee  of  private  career  schools  for  over  23  years.  These  schools  have  included  the 
DeVry  Institutes  in  the  1970's  with  15,000  students  in  eight  schools  taking  degree 
and  non-degree  programs  in  electronic  technology  and  in  the  last  twelve  years, 
much  smaller  schools  offering  diploma  programs  in  several  fields,  including  allied 
health  and  automotive  mechanics. 

I  know  how  effective  private  career  schools  can  be  in  meeting  the  varied  needs  of 
employers  and  the  needs  of  students  from  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds. 

NATTS  and  AICS  together  will  submit  detailed  reauthorization  proposals  within 
the  next  two  weeks;  so  today  I  would  like  to  speak  of  basic  goals,  not  dt'ails. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  comes  at  a  crucial  time.  The 
success  of  our  economy,  and  indeed  our  society,  will  depend  on  our  ability  to 
prepare  all  people  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  workforce  and  at  the  same  time 
recognize  the  changes  in  the  US  population  and  mcyor  urban  problems.  An 
effective  system  of  federal  aid  to  students  in  postsecondary  institutions  can  be  the 
key  to  reaching  these  goals. 

Quite  simply,  the  goal  of  reauthorization  should  be  the  alteration  of  the  system  of 
financial  aid  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  skilled  workforce  by  providing  the 
opportunity  for  all  people  to  obtain  the  education  they  want  and  that  is 
apprjpriate  -  whether  it  be  a  short  program  to  learn  to  be  an  automotive 
mechanic  or  a  combination  of  medicine  and  micro-biology  stretching  over  many, 
many  years.  The  thirty-five  year-  old  former  auto  worker  who  never  finished 
high  school  must  have  the  same  opportunity  as  the  eighteen  year  old  merit 
scholar.  Hie  skilled  electronic  technician  is  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  US 
economy  as  the  research  chemist. 

There  can't,  however,  be  only  a  more  effective  method  of  providing  financial 
assistance  to  individuals.  All  post-  secondary  institutions  must  seek  to  provide 
the  most  effective  education  possible.  Students  must  be  well  served,  funds  wf  il 
spent.  A  city  community  college  with  a  reported  three  percent  completion  r^te,  a 
chain  of  cosmetology  schools  whose  owner  is  convicted  of  fraud,  a  university  that 
conducts  classes  with  hundreds  that  overflow  into  other  rooms,  a  propriety  school 
that  loses  its  accreditation,  a  university  that  graduates  a  football  player  who  can't 
read  -  none  of  those  situations  should  be  allowed  to  persist.  If  they  are  allowed 
to  continue,  public  confidence  in  all  of  education  could  be  further  eroded. 

Further,  it  is  essential  that  we  find  ways  to  increase  the  investment  in  education, 
to  re-establish  investment  in  the  future.  The  comparison  of  one  day's 
expenditures  for  Desert  Storm  with  funds  devoted  to  education  is  illustrative. 
Sam  Halperin  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  peak  year  the  GI  Bill  was  one  percent 
of  our  GI  Bill.  The  comparable  figure  in  1988  would  have  been  $45  billion. 

We  should  deal  with  incentives  -  not  penalties. 

We  must  treat  people  as  assets  -  not  problems. 

We  must  invest  in  people,  the  return  will  be  enormous  in  both  economic  and 
human  terms. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Simon.  All  right,  I  thank  you.  Let  me  just  ask,  in  terms 
of  the  suggestion:  Obviously,  no  one  gets  to  be  really  wildly  enthu- 
siastic about  taxes;  but,  if  we  are  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  Nation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  talk  about  revenue. 

Mr.  Carson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Simon.  Do  you  think  your  colleagues  with  whom  you  as- 
sociate in  the  education  field  would  be  willing  to  stand  up  and  say 
"We  need  this?" 

Mr.  Carson.  I  believe  so.  I  cannot  

Senator  Simon.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Carson  [continuing].  Make  that  definite,  but  

Senator  Simon.  I  am  not  asking  for  it.  ... 

Mr.  Carson  [continuing].  I  will  certainly  explore  it  with  them, 
and  my  opinion  would  be  that  they  would. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  ...  . 

Mr.  Carson.  I  think  one  of  the  great  appeals  to  it  is  that  we  have 
to  support  education  from  the  lowest  income  through  the  middle 
income,  and  this  would  have  a  broad  appeal.  So,  I  think  it  could 
develop  that  kind  of  support,  and  it  is  certainly  that  range  of  sup- 
port that  we  believe  is  proper. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Carson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Is  there  anyone  else?  We  can  take  a  couple  of 
more  3-minute  statements.  Yes? 

Because  you  have  testified  already,  let  the  woman  in  the  back. 

If  you  could  come  up  here  and  give  your  name  and,  if  it  is  com- 
plicated, spell  it  for  the  reporter  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARLENE  OLINSKY,  EMPLOYEE,  NEW  YORK 
STATE  GUARANTY  AGENCY 

Ms.  Olinsky.  My  name  is  Arlene  Olinsky,  O-l-i-n-s-k-y.  I  apolo- 
gize for  this  last  minute— I  am  actually  coming  from  a  multi-state, 
multi-disciplinary  perspective.  I  currently  work  for  a  New  York 
State  guaranty  agency.  I  will  be  transformed  soon  to  a  Chicagoan, 
working  at  Chicago  State  University. 

One  of  the  partners  I  don't  believe  I've  heard  mentioned  here 
today  are  the  States.  The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program, 
which  was  started  in  1972  to  encourage  States  to  get  into  the  finan- 
cial aid  business,  was  very  successful  and  continues  to  be  success- 
ful. It  matches  Federal  funds  with  State  funds  for  student  financial 
aid.  I  think  that  program,  or  a  similar  program,  should  be  expand- 
ed to  continue  to  keep  States  in  the  financial  aid  business.  It  is  a 
good  return  on  Federal  funds,  if  you  ask  for  matching  or  better 
funds;  every  Federal  dollar  gets  a  State  dollar  match.  Students  are 
the  benefactors. 

That  is  basically  the  idea  that  I  have. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  I  thank  you  very,  very  much.  If  I  may 
ask  you,  what  do  we  do  for  States?  There  are  still  States,  like  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  that  have  just  done  nothing  yet.  What  do  we  do 
beyond  the  present  program;  or  is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  get  those  States  aboard? 

Ms.  Olinsky.  It  may  be  that  they  need  to  get  some  starter  help; 
that  is,  a  technical  assistant,  some  short  period  of  funding  where 
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matching  is  not  required,  so  that  the  students  and  faculty— the 
constituents,  basically—would  benefit  and  perhaps  we  would  lend 
some  impetus  to  political  movement  within  that  State.  So,  a  short 
period  of  technical  assistance  and  maybe  nonmatching  require- 
ment. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right,  thank  you. 
Ms.  Ounsky.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Simon.  Any  others  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  WENMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  FEDERAL 
RELATIONS,  ILLINOIS  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Wenman.  Senator,  my  name  is  Tom  Wenman.  I  am  director 
of  Federal  Relations  for  the  Illinois  Student  Assistance  Commis- 
sion. ,  ,  0 

Senator  Simon.  Can  you  spell  your  last  name  for  the  reporter.' 

Mr.  Wenman.  Sure.  W-e-n-m-a-n. 

We  have  been  blessed  in  Illinois  with  quite  a  bit  of  support  on 
the  State  side.  We  have  a  State  grant  program  that  is  third  in  size 
in  the  country,  following  only  behind  Pell  in  the  New  York  State 
Grant  Program.  We  administer  both  student  loans  as  well  as 
grants  and  scholarships. 

We  have  also  been  blessed  with  State  support  that  has  allowed 
us  to  create  an  unsubsidized  Stafford  Program,  which  I  believe  is 
only  the  second  that  operates  in  the  country. 

A  few  short  comments.  One,  in  particular,  in  the  area  of  quality 
of  education.  In  taking  a  look  a  look  at  what  we  really  want  out  of 
the  system,  it  seems  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  taking  a  look  at 
ways  to  fix  instead  of  what  we  really  want  the  system  to  do.  Yet, 
quality  of  education  really  has  to  rate  very  high  on  that  list. 
Whether  we  are  looking  at  loans  or  grants  or  whether  we  are  look- 
ing at  self-financed  education,  the  individual  deserves  a  quality 
education  from  that  investment.  If  they  have  loans,  they  need  an 
education  that  allows  them  to  go  out  and  earn  an  income  to  repay 

that  loan.  „    ,        ,        .  ... 

The  country  itself  deserves  a  well-educated  populace,  one  that 
contributes,  one  that  competes  internationally,  one  that  can  reap 
the  benefit  that  this  country  and  a  good  education  will  allow.  This 
needs  to  occur  regardless  of  whether  the  education  is  provided  by  a 
public  institution,  a  private  institution,  or  a  proprietary  institution. 
We  need  to  understand  that  an  educated  work  force  is,  at  least,  a 
partial  solution  to  many  of  our  domestic  problems,  including  such 
things  as  unemployment,  trade  deficit,  military  strength,  crime, 
welfare,  just  to  mention  a  few.  m 

We  need  to  emphasize  completion,  instead  of  simply  enrollment. 
We  need  to  orovide  some  early  intervention  to  improve  high  school 
graduation  rates,  family  understanding  in  preparation  for  college, 
and  financing  of  that  decision. 

We  support  the  series  of  other  issues  that  are  under  consider- 
ation, including  increases  in  grant  and  loan  maximums,  continu- 
ation of  current  partnerships  with  private  lenders,  simplification  of 
aid  delivery  and  need  analysis,  and  the  change  of  grant  and  loan 
mix. 
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As  a  closing  comment,  one  thing  that  we  need  to  all  keep  in 
mind,  and  it  is  easy  in  a  situation  like  we  are  faced  with,  reauthor- 
ization, to  take  a  look  at  what  we  need  in  our  own  little  world.  Yet, 
the  direction  that  reauthorization  needs  to  take  is  one  that  benefits 
the  student.  We  need  to  remember  that  the  student  is  our  ultimate 
client  of  these  programs. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  Can  I  ask  you  just  one  question?  You  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  big  picture. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  this  idea  of  the  direct  lending? 

Mr.  Wenman.  The  direct  lending.  In  taking  a  look  at  that  when 
there  is  very  little  to  take  a  look  at  at  this  point,  there  is  very  little 
that  has  actually  been  put  in  print,  so  it  is  a  concept  that  is  float- 
ing around. 

I  would  tell  you  that  there  are  some  advantages  that  are  offered 
through  direct  lending  that  do  not  need  direct  lending  to  occur. 
Comments  were  made  earlier  today  about  simplification  of  the  loan 
process.  I  think  there  are  things  that  can  occur  under  the  present 
system  that  would  make  simplification  occur  and  would  give  us 
many  of  the  attributes  that  are  being  put  forth  as  attributes  of  a 
direct  lending  system.  There  is  a  lot  of  support  that  has  come  from 
private  funds  over  the  last  several  years,  and  I  think  that  partner- 
ship has  worked  fairly  well.  There  is  a  time  now  that  we  again 
take  a  look  at  our  need  to  look  at  the  student  as  the  center  of 
things,  and  I  think,  if  we  really  concentrate  on  that,  that  there  are 
some  additional  changes  we  could  make  that  would  again  give  us 
the  advantages,  many  of  the  advantages  that  are  looked  at  in  the 
direct  lending  system. 

I  don't  have,  at  this  point,  a  dollar  and  cents  answer  to  that  one. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  I  just  wondered. 

Mr.  Wenman.  My  feeling  at  this  point  is  that  really  needs  some 
work.  I  think  there  are  some  things  that  have  been  missed  in  the 
analysis  so  far,  but  some  attributes  at  a  minimum  that  we  do  need 
to  take  a  look  at. 

Senator  Simon.  Larry  Matejka  from  your  office,  I  think,  is  going 
to  be  testifying,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  hearing  in  Spring- 
field—when? 

Mr.  Shireman.  May  13. 

Senator  Simon.  May  13. 

Any  one  final  person  that  wants  to  get  a  word  in? 

If  not,  Sharon  Parrot,  you  were  trying  to  get  a  word  in.  We  will 
let  you  get  a  second  word  in  here.  [Laughter,] 

Ms.  Parrott.  Just  a  quick  word,  because  you  asked  a  question 
earlier  that  I  think  I  gave  a  technical  answer  to,  and  I  should  have 
given  a  more  political  answer  to.  Tom  actually  said  some  of  it  for 
me,  so  I  think  that  all  I  will  really  say  is  I  think  the  real  question 
that  needs  to  be  debated  in  reauthorization  is:  What  will  the  cost 
be  if  we  don't  adequately  fund  education?  That  ought  to  be  the 
debate,  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  Pell  gr*nt  entitle- 
ment. We  need  to  be  at  a  point  where  we  ask  that  quest)  m  rather 
than  how  much  will  it  cost,  because  we  don't  ask  that  question 
when  we  go  to  the  moon  or  go  to  war. 

So,  I  think  we  need  to  ask:  What  will  it  cost  to  fight  the  war  on 
education  and  win? 
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Senator  Simon.  And,  in  comparison,  while  we  face  what  was  gen- 
erally perceived  as  the  probability  of  a  threat  to  our  ultimate  secu- 
rity in  the  Middle  East,  we  face  the  certainty  

Ms.  Parrott.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Simon  [continuing].  Of  a  threat  to  our  future  if  we  do 
not  provide,  or  do  better  in  this  field  of  education  here  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here. 

[Additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record 
follow:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  CHRISTOPHER  DIDATO 


Hello,  I  an  Christopher  Didato,  a  student  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  and  an  elected  member  of  the  Undergraduate 
Student  Government,  representing  the  UIC  student  body 

The  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which 
established  the  financial  aid  presently  available,  has  an  impact 
on  access  to  post-secondary  education  for  students  today  and  in  the 
future. 

As  a  full-time  student,  I  have  personally  encountered  problems 
with  the  current  United  States  Department  of  Education  regulations 
for  financial  aid,  and  as  an  informed  student  leader  I  have 
reflected  on  the  issues  concerning  the  Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

The  price  of  tuition  has  constantly  increased  over  the  past 
sixteen  years,  whereas  the  funding  of  Federal  student  aid  programs 
has  not  kept  up  with  tuition.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  funding  of 
grants  to  loans  has  changed  considerably,  with  funds  for  grants 
remaining  stable  and  funds  for  loans  escalating. 

To  solve  the  imbalance  of  grants  to  loans,  the  Pell  Grant 
should  become  an  entitlement  program  for  students  in  their  first 
or  second  year  because  all  students  eligible  for  the  grant  will 
receive  it.  This  would  help  to  increase  the  attendance  of  low 
income  people  in  higher  education.  There  needs  to  be  an  adjusting 
of  income  for  inflation  for  those  eligible  for  the  Pell  Grant,  so 
that  those  middle  class  students  can  afford  to  attend  higher 
education  also.  The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  is  essential  to 
states  in  assisting  them  to  match  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  funds  for  state  grants. 

The  Perkins  Loan  program  must  continue  to  be  funded .  The 
money  paid  into  the  Perkins  Loan  programs  must  be  used  to  fund 
future  students'  educations  and  the  interest  subsidy  on  the  loans 
should  increase.  This  loan  program  is  significant  because  it's  the 
most  manageable  for  low  income  borrowers. 

The  Stafford  Loan  program  should  be  easily  accessible  to 
middle  income  students,  and  its  annual  maximum  should  be  increased 
to  $4,000  for  first  and  second  year  students,  and  $6,000  for  third 
and  fourth  year  students,  and  $10,000  for  graduate  students.  Also, 
an  undergraduate  Stafford  Loan  should  not  require  a  cosigner. 

The  time  required  for  the  disbursement  of  loans  should  be  made 
shorter,  so  that  students  can  receive  the  loan  and  use  it  for  their 
pressing  needs.  The  problem  of  loan  default  can  be  managed  by 
allowing  for  deferments  for  the  following  reasons:  1)  students  are 
attending  school;  2)  students  are  unemployed;  3)  students  have 
temporary  disabilities.  in  this  manner  students  will  be  allowed 
time  to  pay  the  loan  given  their  individual  circumstances. 
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The  Collage  Work  Study  programs  need  to  continue  funding 
students  working  at  non-profit  organizations  and  College  Work  Study 
should  be  paid  above  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  The  College  Work 
Study  award  given  to  students  should  reflect  the  total  Federal 
dollars  they  nay  receive,  not  total  wages  students  way  earn.  The 
Federal  government's  share  in  the  College  Work  Study  program  should 
increase  to  80%. 

Another  issue  I  am  quite  familiar  with  is  the  definition  of 
an  independent  student  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
The  definition  for  an  independent  student  states  that  the  student 
should  be  twenty-four  years  old,  be  an  orphan  or  ward  of  the  court, 
be  a  U.S.  veteran,  or  have  legal  dependents  other  than  a  spouse. 
If  a  single  undergraduate  student  has  earned  more  than  $4,000  for 
two  years  before  the  award  year,  and  was  not  claimed  as  a  tax 
exemption  for  that  time,  the  student  is  also  an  independent 
student.  For  graduate,  professional,  or  married  students,  they 
need  only  declare  they  will  not  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  for  the 
award  year. 

These  definitions  for  an  independent  student  restrict  students 
with  actual  need  for  grants  from  receiving  aid.  The  definition 
should  be  changed  to  allow  students  that  are  financially 
independent  from  their  families,  whatever  the  students'  ages  or 
incomes,  to  be  given  assistance.  Through  changes  in  the  definition 
for  an  independent  student,  single  students  will  be  able  to  get 
aid,  helping  them  to  continue  their  education. 

In  this  current  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
an  institution's  financial  aid  administrators  should  given 
guidelines  for  evaluating  and  changing  an  individual  student's 
independent  status  and  aid  awards.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  can  train  administrators  to  use  such  guidelines,  and 
create  a  manual  filled  with  possible  cases,  and  types  of  aid  and 
amounts  of  aid  for  those  cases  for  use  by  the  institution.  Through 
these  guidelines,  a  student  with  need,  whose  status  does  not  match 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  regulations,  can  be  seen  as  a  human, 
and  an  administrator  can  act  to  change  their  status  so  they  may 
continue  their  education. 

The  working  student  should  not  be  penalized  with  having  to  pay 
a  large  percentage  of  their  tuition  because  they  earn  an  income. 
Also,  those  students  that  work  and  save  before  the  award  year 
should  not  have  their  savings  count  for  income.  This  way  of 
counting  assets  separate  from  income  does  not  allow  students  to 
save.  This  type  of  counting  assets  should  be  eliminated  through 
changing  the  treatment  of  assets  in  needs  analysis. 

Those  students  that  are  in  Federal  aid  programs  and  receive 
financial  aid  should  not  have  to  count  the  student  aid  they  receive 
as  income.  If  they  do  place  the  student  aid  as  income  it  will 
effect  their  membership  in  the  Federal  aid  program  and  they  may 
need  to  drop  out  of  higher  education  to  stay  in  the  aid  program. 
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Incentive  programs  should  be  developed  in  the  Reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  be  implemented  at  the  institutional 
level  with  money  provided  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
These  programs  should  include  campus  childcare  programs,  bilingual 
remedial  programs,  and  evening  hours  for  student  services  such  as 
counseling  and  financial  aid  for  working  students  in  evening 
courses. 

The  application  that  students  fill  out  to  receive  aid  can  be 
improved  in  the  following  ways: 

1)  require  one  form  be  use  by  all  students  in  the  U.S.; 

2)  create  easy  to  fill  out  and  use  applications; 

3)  eliminate  any  cost  to  students  to  submit  an  application; 

4)  create  a  shorter  "update  form*1  to  reapply  for  aid  [unless  a 
student's  financial  situation  changes]. 

A  simpler  application  process  must  be  made  available  to 
students  from  low  income  families,  one  which  allows  these  students 
to  apply  without  a  needs  analysis  in  their  application.  Without 
the  analysis,  these  students  understand  they  will  receive  aid,  and 
may  be  told  an  amount  from  a  counselor,  avoiding  the  usual  process 
through  the  bureaucracy.  So  low  income  students  will  then  be  given 
a  simpler  process  in  getting  aid,  thus  they  will  not  be  discouraged 
in  applying  for  aid  or  in  continuing  their  education. 

The  main  goal  of  financial  assistance  is  to  improve  access  to 
post  secondary  education  to  those  with  nead.  In  this  nation,  those 
who  are  poor  or  Black,  Latino  who  are  college  age  do  not  attend 
colleges  or  universities.  Over  the  past  years  there  has  been  an 
active  publicity  campaign  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  GI  Bill, 
especially  in  the  White,  Black  or  Latino  media.  Such  a  campaign 
should  be  launched  for  higher  education  financial  aid  programs 
through  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Those  who 
are  poor  or  Black  or  Latino  should  be  targeted  with  the  message 
that  financial  aid  programs  are  easy  and  higher  education  is 
accessible.  And  with  appropriate  changes  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education's  current  policies,  access  can  be  a  reality. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1991 

TESTMONY  TO  SENATOR  PAUL  SMON 
MARCH  27,  1991 
PEGGY  CONNOLLY,  ED.  D. 

An  educated  populace,  a  skilled  workforce,  and  a  cftlzenry  thai  enjoys  a  quality  Ufa  are  goals 
within  our  reach.  The  speed  with  which  we  will  achieve  these  goals  depends  upon  our  willing- 
ness to  commit  resources.  The  Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Art  allows  ye-,  Senator  Simon, 
to  demonstrate  your  commitment  to  fulfillment  of  these  goals.  Elimination  of  barriers  to  edu- 
cational access  should  be  the  priority  of  congress  when  ft  establishes  educational  policy.  The 
Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act  must  emphasize  programs  that  equalize  opportunity  for 
education. 

IUIt  111 

Insofar  as  possible,  racial,  cultural,  ethnic,  or  linguistic  quotas  should  not  be  prescribed  at  the 
national  level.  National  efforts  and  policies  should  be  directed  at  eliminating  barriers  to  edu- 
cation for  all.  To  restrict  access  to  resource*  because  of  federally  designated  targets  encourages 
manipulation  of  programs,  promotes  a  scrambo  tor  money  based  on  greed  rather  than  need,  and 
subjects  the  solution  of  educational  problems  to  political  Influences.  Once  preferences  become 
law,  it  is  difficult  to  redirect  resources  as  necessary. 

In  recent  times  we  have  been  challenged  with  unexpected  needs  from  culturally  diverse  groups. 
The  influx  of  Southeast  Asian  and  Latin  American  refugees,  the  elimination  of  exit  restrictions 
in  Eastern  Europe,  unrest  in  the  Middle  East  have  resulted  in  new  populations  that  require  ed- 
ucation and  employment  training.  Local  colleges  are  best  able  to  determine  strategies  for 
serving  under-represented  groups  because  of  their  flexibility  in  Identifying  and  addressing 
changing  needs.  By  specifying  preferences  at  the  national  level,  the  ability  of  local  colleges  to 
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aocess  resources  to  address  emerging  needs  Is  limited.  We  must  find  solutions  to  problems  by 
addressing  inequities,  not  labels. 

Subpart  2;  Reserving  SEOQ  for  students  in  specific  careers  such  as  teaching,  other  public  ser- 
vice careers,  or  critical  skill  needs  may  not  have  the  desired  results.  Students  needing  money  to 
continue  education  may  have  no  qualms  about  pursuing  a  degree  in  specified  areas  with  no  in- 
tention of  ever  working  in  the  field.  Double  majors  are  not  difficult,  particularly  if  one  pays  for 
the  other.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  promote  these  careers  by  funding  programs,  rather  than 
students. 

Another  alternate  approach  might  be  to  provide  resources  for  partnerships  with  business, 
scientific,  education  or  technological  organizations.  College  of  DuPage,  for  example,  participates 
in  a  mathematics  and  science  mentoring  project.  Professionals  in  math  and  science  fields 
sponsor  interactive  career  days  in  area  schools.  Junior  high  students  are  later  hosted  in  the 
workplace  and  at  the  College  of  DuPageby  teams  of  mentors.  The  program  provides  hands-on 
activities  with  mentors  in  a  variety  of  math,  science,  engineering,  and  technology  fields.  It 
promotes  awareness  of  the  academic  requirements  for  entry  into  these  careers,  and  exposure  to 
the  opportunities  available.  This  imograted  partnership  includes  over  thirty  educational, 
community,  business,  scientific,  and  government  organizations  who  shire  resources  and 
responsibility  for  educating  our  young  people. 

Subpart  .3;  Requiring  states  to  target  grants  for  special  skill  needs,  such  as  high  demand  tech- 
nical occupations  as  nursing  or  programs  that  encourage  women  to  enter  under-represented 
areas  such  as  engineering,  math  and  science  may  pose  some  of  the  same  problems.  But  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  another  aspect  that  should  be  considered. 
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The  fundamental  problem  In  some  high  demand  occupations  Is  not  lack  of  preparatory  programs. 
The  problem  Is  that  workers  leave  the  field,  or  are  discouraged  from  entering  It.  Until  working 
conditions  In  careers  such  as  nursing  Improve.  untH  sexual  harassment  no  longer  stymies 
performance  and  advancement,  untH  women  no  longer  have  to  choose  between  caring  for  chil- 
dren and  working,  these  fields  will  oontinue  to  present  problems.  It  Is  important  to  fund  pro- 
grams that  encourage  study  in  these  careers,  but  at  the  same  time  these  issues  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Resources  will  be  used  to  train  people  whose  idealism  is  tempered  by  the  realization 
that  the  demands  of  the  profession  are  destructive  to  their  personal  Kves. 

Sufrpgft  IV  Pan  C:  if  college  work  study  funds  are  made  available  only  to  students  in  jobs  in- 
volving their  principle  fields  of  study,  students  may  be  put  In  a  position  that  compromises  their 
integrity  and  undermines  the  intent  of  the  act.  If  jobs  are  available  to  students  in  specific 
programs,  there  is  incentive  to  enroll  with  no  intent  to  pursue  a  career  in  that  area. 

» 

Title  VIII 

Education  has  unlimited  demands  and  limited  resources.  Legislators  and  educational  leaders  must 
identify  priorities  and  focus  efforts  on  these.  Resources  directed  into  facilities  limit  the  po- 
tential benefit  to  geographically  specific  areas.  This  is  not  the  most  equltabt*  use  of  federal 
monies.  The  same  resources  put  into  programs  and  training,  particularly  because  of  advanced 
technologies  that  allow  global  dissemination  of  information,  can  be  used  to  benefit  millions  of 
students. 

It  is  more  appropriate  to  use  state  and  local  funds  for  facilities.  It  has  become  evident  in  the 
attempt  to  close  obsolete  government  facilities  and  to  build  new  ones  that  politics  predominate. 
Appropriateness  and  need  become  secondary  considerations.  Efforts  should  be  focused  on 
securing  resources  that  will  provide  opportunities,  access,  and  quality  education  to  the  greatest 
number. 
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In  addition,  please  consider  these  perspectives  on  financing  education: 
1.  The  emphasis  for  financial  aid  should  shift  from  loans  to  grants: 

A.  The  cost  of  administering  the  loan  program  is  excessive. 

B.  Federal  lawmakers  should  be  reminded  of  the  historical-created  prejudice  of 
minorities  against  loans. 

C.  At-risk  students,  whether  economically  or  academically  disadvantaged,  are  most  often 
in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Although  education  is  essential  for  them  to  overcome  their 
disadvantages,  at-risk  students  are  often  unwilling  to  incur  financial  encumbrance  and 
risk  failure,  particularly  if  their  prior  academic  experlencas  have  been  unsuccessful. 


2.  Federal  finsnciai  aid  rules,  regulations  and  application  procedures  should  be  simplified  for 
the  users  sake.  Seasoned  financial  aid  professionals  have  difficulty  navigating  the  current  ab 
struse  regulations.  At-risk  students  in  particular  are  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  gain  ac- 
cess because  they  are  unable  to  overcome  the  barrier  posed  by  the  financial  aid  application 
process. 

3.  Federal  funding  should  be  continued  for  programs,  e.  g.,  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  that  are  designed  to  nurture  and  recognize  minority  academic 
achievement.  However,  the  federal  government  should  not  allocate  all  its  funding  for  under- 
represented  groups  to  "student  development"  programs.  The  focus  of  this  fund  has  gradually 
shifted  away  from  academics  to  support  services.  Support  services  are  necessary,  but  a  balance 
between  support  services  and  academic  programing  must  be  re-established. 

Peggy  ConnoKy,  Ed.D 
Trustee,  College  of  DuPage 
Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois  60137 
708-665-5309      or  708-858-2800 
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COMMZTTBB  Oil  LABOR  MID  IUKAM  BBBOUICBB 
UMXT10  BTAT1B  BBXATB 

Field  leering  on  the  Higher  Bdueation  Act 
Chicago,  Illinois 

written  Teetimony  of  Mary  I.  Hurley,  Attorney 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation  of  Chicago 


I  aia  staff  member  at  the  federally-funded  legal 
aervicea  prograa  charged  with  providing  free  legal 
representation  to  the  poor  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  The 
Legal  Asaiatance  Foundation  of  Chicago  (IAFC)  aervea 
clients  in  aix  offices  in  Chicago's  poorest  neighborhoods 
and  in  a  central,  downtown  office.  At  IAFC,  I  have 
repreaented  many  clients  who  have  been  victimized  by  for- 
profit  trade  school  abuse  of  the  federal  student  finan- 
cial aid  program.  I  also  apecialize  in  welfare-to-work 
issues.  In  that  role,  I  have  been  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Family  Support  Act  in  Illinois  and 
have  become  familiar  with  city  and  state  programs 
designed  to  provide  education,  training,  and  job  search 
assistance  to  welfare  recipients  and  the  unemployed  to 
enable  them  to  find  employment. 
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I  an  convinced  that  the  availability  of  affordable,  quality 
vocational  education  which  is  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
labor  market  is  critical  to  a  successful  transition  from  welfare  to 
self-sufficiency  for  my  clients.  However,  I  am  equally  certain 
that  the  existing  statutory  scheme  for  regulation  of  higher 
education  has  not  been  effective  in  preventing  fraud  and  abuse  by 
unscrupulous  for-profit  trade  schools  and  is  inadequate  to  ensure 
access  to  quality  vocational  education. 

I  am  providing  testimony  to  the  committee  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  low-income  clients  who  have  been  recruited  by  poor 
quality  or  fraudulent  for-profit  vocational  schools  and  have 
incurred  large  student  loan  debts  to  attend  them.  They  received 
little  or  no  useful  training  and  are  unable  to  get  jobs.  As  a 
result,  they  are  in  default  on  their  student  loans  and  cannot  get 
additional  financial  aid  to  pursue  quality  education  for  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  these  once-motivated  students  have  become 
discouraged  with  the  educational  process  and  insecure  about  their 
ability  to  ever  become  employed  —  surely  a  significant  social  cost 
as  well.  When  tax  dollars  for  student  financial  aid  are  allowed  to 
subsidize  fraudulent  for-profit  trade  schools,  money  and  energies 
that  could  be  used  to  secure  quality  vocational  training  for 
today's  work  force  are  wasted.  Access  to  bad  trade  schools  is  not 
access  to  education  for  employment  or  a  way  out  of  poverty. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  examples  of  the  problems 
LAFC's  clients  have  had  with  for-profit  trade  schools  and  then  to 
summarize  and  urge  the  committee  to  consider  the  amendments  to  the 
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Higher  Education  Act  which  have  been  proposed  by  Brooklyn  Legal 
Services  and  the  City  of  New  York  to  remedy  these  problems. 

In  1987,  a  team  of  IAFC  lawyers  led  by  supervisory  attorney 
Alan  A.  Alop  filed  a  class  action  lawsuit  against  the  owner  of  D'Or 
Beauty  Schools  alleging  violations  of  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organization  Act.  The  suit  charged  that  D'Or  had  defrauded 
over  1,500  students  by  purporting  to  operate  a  school  of  cosmetolo- 
gy when  in  fact  the  school  was  a  sham  without  a  curriculum, 
teachers,  or  adequate  facilities. 

The  experiences  of  the  named  plaintiff  are  typical  of  those 
of  the  1,500  class  members  and  many  vocational  school  students: 
Mariluz  Rosario,  a  welfare  recipient,  responded  to  a  D'Or  ad  which 
promised  "complete  beauty  culture  training  [that]  won't  cost  you  a 
cent.  Government  grants  available."  At  the  school,  Ms.  Rosario 
was  told  that  her  education  would  be  completely  financed  by  Pell 
grants,  she  would  receive  a  stipend  of  $100  per  month,  classes 
would  be  taught  in  Spanish,  and  she  would  be  working  within  a  year. 
School  officials  filled  out  all  the  HgrantH  applications  for  Ms. 
Rosario  to  sign  —  they  were  actually  applications  for  loans. 
After  two  months,  Ms.  Rosario 's  stipend  stopped  and  she  was  asked 
to  pay  back  $200.  The  next  two  months,  there  were  no  classes  in 
Spanish.  Spanish-speaking  students  had  nothing  to  do  except  stand 
around  all  day.  Ms.  Rosario  asked  for  her  school  records  so  she 
could  transfer,  but  D'Or  refused.  Finally,  Ms.  Rosario  became  so 
discouraged  that  she  stopped  attending  after  11  weeks.     D'Or  kept 
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70  percent  of  her  tuition.  Ms.  Rosario  now  owes  over  $4,000  in 
student  loans. 

Other  students  told  of  having  to  pay  fines  for  missed 
classes  and  fees  to  take  final  exams.  Classrooms  flooded  and  the 
school  was  infested  with  rodents.  Teachers  had  extremely  large 
classes  and  often  were  absent.  Few  D'Or  students  took  the  state 
licensing  exam  for  beauticians  each  year  and  fewer  passed.  High 
percentages  of  D'Or  students  defaulted  on  their  loans.  In  1989,  a 
jury  found  in  favor  of  the  students  and  awarded  them  $640,240  in 
damages,  which  will  not  cover  repayment  of  their  loans.  D'Or 
appealed. 

The  problem  of  unscrupulous  proprietary  schools  is  by  no 
means  an  old  one  which  has  since  been  resolved.  LAFC  attorneys  are 
currently  handling  or  have  recently  handled  cases  where,  for 
example,  clients  have  discussed  enrollment  at  a  school  in  Spanish 
and  been  promised  Spanish  language  instruction,  then  been  advised 
to  sign  English  contracts  and  loan  applications  which  they  did  not 
understand  and  given  no  Spanish  instruction.  School  recruiters 
(paid  on  commission)  have  filled  out  applications  for  loans  for 
clients  who  have  told  the  recruiters  they  are  not  United  states 
citizens  or  are  already  in  default  on  student  loans  (and  therefore 
are  ineligible  for  federal  financial  aid).  The  students  are 
responsible  for  repaying  the  loan  amounts  obtained  by  the  school 
before  the  Department  of  Education  becomes  aware  of  the  mistakes. 

IAFC  attorneys  regularly  see  clients  in  thr  \r  offices  who, 
desperate  to  get  off  welfare  and  often  illiterate  or  unqualified  to 
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complete  the  training,  have  been  enticed  by  schools  that  target 
their  marketing  efforts  in  poor  neighborhoods  and  advertise  "award- 
winning  instruction, "  falsify  placement  rates,  and  promise  spending 
money  and  unrealistic  salaries  upon  course  completion.  The  schools 
set  tuition  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
financial  aid  for  the  eligible  low-income  students  they  enroll. 
They  structure  class  schedules  so  that  as  much  loan  money  as 
possible  comes  in  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  course.  Once  they 
are  enrolled,  students  find  inadequate  equipment,  inferior  study 
materials,  shortened  classes,  and  poor  instruction.  Many  clients 
lose  interest  and  drop  out.  But  unless  they  understand  the  loan 
process  and  notify  the  schools  promptly  of  their  withdrawal  (or 
consult  a  lawyer) ,  they  may  not  secure  the  refunds  they  are 
entitled  to  on  their  loans.  Schools  have  been  known  to  falsify 
signatures  on  loan  checks  even  after  being  notified  that  a  student 
has  withdrawn.  Students  that  do  finish  courses  do  not  receive  any 
job  search  assistance  and  are  not  equipped  with  the  skills  to 
become  employed.  Often,  salaries  are  so  low  in  the  fields  for 
which  they  have  been  trained  —  e.g.,  beauticians,  medical 
assistants  —  that  clients  cannot  earn  enough  to  repay  the  loans 
even  if  they  do  find  jobs. 

The  students  who  b v  e  been  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuits 
described  above  are  the  "lucky"  ones.  The  problems  they  have 
encountered  are  glaring  enough  that  they  sought  out  lawyers  in  time 
to  assert  claims  against  the  bad  schools  they  attended.  They  were 
able  to  secure  relief  to  repay  at  least  a  portion  of  their  student 
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loan  debt.  But  for  tach  of  these  students  there  are  hundreds  for 
whoa  no  remedies  are  available.  Many  poor  quality  schools  are 
undercapitalized  and  financially  unstable.  These  schools  close  or 
file  bankruptcy  before  students  complete  their  courses  and  do  not 
leave  enough  assets  to  repay  the  students  even  if  the  students  were 
to  assert  fraud  claims.  They  frequently  reopen  under  different 
ownership. 

Some  students  are  not  even  aware  that  they  have  borrowed 
money,  move  on,  and  do  not  realize  they  owe  until  the  lender  tracks 
them  down  —  often  long  after  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
bringing  claims  against  the  schools  has  expired.  Many  low-income 
students  have  had  no  good  experiences  with  the  educational  process 
and  have  very  low  expectations  when  they  enroll  in  trade  schools. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  training  they  are  receiving  is 
inferior  and  blame  themselves  when  they  become  bored  and  leave 
school.  It  does  not  even  occur  to  them  to  complain  about  the 
school  or  secure  repayment  for  their  loans,  in  all  of  these  cases, 
low-income  clients1  paths  to  quality  vocational  education  and 
opportunities  for  employment  are  blocked  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  school  on  their  own,  but  cannot  obtain  any  more 
financial  aid  because  of  their  defaulted  loans. 

Legal  services  attorneys  in  New  York  City,  working  with  the 
City  of  New  York  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  have  developed 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  seek  to 
remedy  the  problem  of  proprietary  school  abuse  of  the  federal 
student   aid   program.       I   understand   that   the   City    of  Chicago 
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Department  of  Consumer  services  supports  some  of  these  proposals  as 
well. 

The  proposals  have  two  basic  themes,  One  group  emphasizes 
improving  the  quality  of  for-profit  trade  schools  up-front  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  student  loan  defaults.  The  amendments  propose  to 
do  this  in  the  following  ways; 

(1)  Improve  the  independence  and  effectiveness  of  the  trade 
school  accreditation  process  (schools  must  be  accredited  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  federal  student  aid  program) .  Under  the 
proposed  amendments,  accreditors  would  be  required  to  evaluate  each 
branch  of  a  school  separately;  conduct  annual,  on-site,  unannounced 
visits  to  schools;  terminate  accreditation  if  a  school's  license 
has  been  revoked  in  any  state;  and  maintain  accreditation  decision- 
making bodies  which  are  independent  of  the  schools  they  accredit. 
The  proposals  also  close  loopholes  in  1989  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  permit  the  Secretary  to  second-guess  a  license 
revocation  or  termination  of  accreditation; 

(2)  Certify  proprietary  schools  for  participation  in  the 
federal  student  financial  aid  program  only  if  the  school  demon- 
strates a  student  completion  and  job  placement  rate  of  at  least  60 
percent ; 

(3)  Address  the  problems  of  trade  school  "branching"  and 
sale  of  trade  school  financial  aid  eligibility  by  requiring,  that 
branches  of  trade  schools  and  trade  schools  with  new  ownership  be 
considered  new  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  the  Higher  Education 
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Act  requirement  that  schools  be  in  existence  for  two  years  before 
becoming  eligible  for  the  federal  student  aid  program; 

(4)  Strengthen  the  requirement  that  students  enrolling  in 
trade  schools  without  a  high  school  diploma  pass  an  approved, 
independently  administered  test  by  requiring  that  the  G. E . D. 
(General  Educational  Development)  test  be  administered.  Also, 
apply  the  independent  testing  requirement  only  to  proprietary 
vocational  schools,  not  public  and  not-for-profit  institutions;  and 

(5)  Ensure  the  financial  soundness  of  proprietary  schools 
participating  in  the  federal  student  aid  prograam  by  requiring  that 
schools  maintain  sufficient  assets  to  provide  the  educational 
services  described  in  their  official  publications  and  comply  with 
federal  regulations,  including  making  timely  refunds. 

Another  set  of  proposals  attempts  to  ensure  that  students 
who  have  attended  low-quality  proprietary  trade  schools  are  treated 
fairly  in  the  loan  repayment  process  so  that  they  may  re-establish 
eligibility  for  financial  aid.     This  is  done  by: 

(1)  Providing  loan  cancellation,  re-established  financial 
aid  eligibility,  and  credit  record  corrections  for  students  who 
attend  proprietary  trade  schools  that  close  while  they  are  in 
attendance ; 

( 2 )  Providing  pro  rata  re  funds  of  tuit  ion ,  loans ,  and 
grants  if  students  withdraw  prior  to  completion  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  are  enrolled; 

(3)  Prohibiting  proprietary  trade  schools  from  originating 
student  loans,  or,  in  the  alternative,  provide  that  students  whose 
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loans  originate  at  the  schools  Bay  assert  any  claims  they  have 
against  the  sc'  ool  against  the  lender  or  holder  in  due  course, 
proprietary  school  students  could  still  obtain  loans  independently? 

(4)  Requiring  lenders  and  guarantors  to  notify  student 
borrowers  of  their  deferment  rights  periodically  and  permitting 
retroactive  deferment  for  eligible  borrowers  who  defaulted  even 
though  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  deferment," 

(5)  Allowing  students  injured  by  violations  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  act  as  private  attorneys  general  and  maintain 
private  rights  of  action  to  enforce  the  Act?  and 

(6)  Prohibiting  alleged  student  loan  debts  from  schools 
that  meet  the  definition  of  "problem"  proprietary  trade  schools 
from  being  referred  for  income  tax  refund  interception. 

The  proposed  amendments  go  a  long  way  toward  remedying  the 
problems  experienced  by  the  clients  of  the  Legal  Assistance 
Foundation  of  Chicago  at  proprietary  vocational  schools  and  would 
increase  their  chances  of  obtaining  education  that  will  help  them 
become  employed.  I  urge  the  committee  to  consider  adopting  these 
and  similar  measures.    Thank  you. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  TO  ADDRESS  TRADE  SCHOOL  INFRACTIONS 

mammae  ***** 


CAROLZVt  OftSAC  SHOENBEMEft 

eoMxzsizoim 

OZTt  OF  CHICAGO 

DtVUVHMT  Of  COMUXEft  SBAVXCI0 
111  V.  laSAUS  ITMIT  *  SOON  tO# 
CKXCMO,  ILLWOIS  40402 
(312)  744*4090 


The  city  of  Chicago  supports  amending  the  Higher  Education 
Act  with  regard  to  trade  school*  la  order  to  eliminate  abuses. 
Many  of  tho  itmi  tho  proposed  uiadMinti  would  impact  upon  or* 
os  folio vat 

The  abrupt  closing  of  schools; 
Inadequate  refund  poiioios; 
Solo  funding  source  abuses; 
Lack  of  admission  standards; 
Strengthening  certification  standards; 
for  granting  student  loans; 
Str  mgthening  accreditation  standards 
for  training  programs;  and 
Implementing  stronger  enforcement  tools. 
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On  behalf  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  I  am  submitting  this 
testimony  on  trade  school  infraction*  and  their  effect  upon  our 
residents  and  our  society. 

Before  becoming  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago  in  1989, 
Richard  M.  Daley  was  the  Cook  County  State's  Attorney  for  eight 
years.    During  that  time,  he  established  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  Consumer  Fraud  Units  in  the  country. 

A  priority  of  this  unit  was  prosecuting  and  actively  seeking 
the  revocation  of  accreditation  of  trade  schools  guilty  of 
violating  the  lav  and  cheating  their  students  and  the  taxpayers. 
State's  Attorney  Daley  additionally  helped  revise  legislation  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  oonoerning  State  regulation  of  trade 
schools.    Accordingly,  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Higher 
Education  Aot  remain  an  important  issue  for  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Chicago. 


X,  xiXftQBggzifiHt 

The  failure  to  regulate  trade  schools  has  deprived  numerous 
low-income  persons  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  skills 
needed  to  elevate  their  eoonomio  status  in  the  community.  Trade 
schools  which  were  established  to  provide  such  training  are  now 
hurting  the  very  people  they  were  created  to  aid.  Unlike 
academic  institutions  whose  programs  provide  a  diverse 
curriculum,  trade  schools  ere  designed  to  provide  intensive 
specialised  training  programs  for  students  requiring  specific 
skills.    Unscrupulous  school  operators  frequently  view  these 
types  of  schools  as  little  more  than  a  way  of  making  a  quick 
profit  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers,  whose  taxes  fund  the  program, 
and  those  individuals  who  can  least  afford  it... the  students. 
The  inability  of  these  students  to  repay  federal  student  loans 
creates  unnecessary  financial  burdens  on  both  the  students  and 
taxpayers . 

The  city  of  Chicago  supports  the  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
regulatory  tools  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to 
force  trade  schools  to  fulfill  their  public  interest  mandate. 
The  following  proposals  are  designed  to  curb  proprietary 
vocational  school  infractions. 


XI.     ISBSIt  CLOSURE  OF  SCHQOLit 

During  the  past  five  years,  several  trade  schools  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  have  abruptly  closed,  leaving  students  burdened 
by  heavy  educational  loans  without  the  means  to  complete  their 
educations.    Through  protection  afforded  debtors  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Code,  fcany  of  these  schools  have  evaded  even  the 
reaches  of  governmental  agencies  seeking  redress  lor  victims  by 
filing  for  bankruptcy  in  other  parts  of  thu  country. 
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By  statutorily  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  studtnt 
loans  upon  school  closing  for  student*  who  have  not  completed  the 
program*  such  an  abuse  can  be  corrected.    School  operators  should 
also  bear  the  responsibility  of  repaying  Federal  loans  in  the 
event  that  financial  or  operational  improprieties  can  be 
demonstrated.    Criminal  penalties  for  flagrant  violations  also 
should  be  considered.    By  mandating  greater  accountability  by 
trade  school  owners,  lending  institutions  will  be  encouraged  to 
take  greater  care  in  providing  loan  programs  to  trade  schools. 


xxx.  among  mam  *m«Mi 

Several  trade  schools  in  the  Chicago  area  have  instituted 
refund  policies  under  which  loans  cannot  be  refunded  under  any 
circumstance  after  a  short  period  of  time.    After  the  refund 
period  has  lapsed ,  some  schools  have  even  halted  certain 
educational  and  financial  benefits,  thus  encouraging  etudents  to 
withdraw  from  the  program.    For  example ,  one  trade  school 
provided  students  with  free  public  transportation  passes,  but 
stopped  this  benefit  when  the  tuition  refund  period  ended.    As  a 
result  of  this  action,  certain  economically  disadvantaged 
students  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  program,    with  fewer 
students  to  educate  and  the  existence  of  a  very  limited  refund 
policy,  school  profits  are  maximized. 

The  current  Federal  refund  requirement f  which  requires 
schools  to  refund  monies  only  after  receiving  notification  from 
the  Federal  Government  that  the  student  loan  default  rate  has 
exceeded  thirty  percent,  is  not  sufficient.    By  imposing  suoh  a 
pro-rata  refund  policy  without  the  need  for  official  notification 
of  the  school,  such  abuses  can  be  mitigated. 


XV.    bolk  ytnmiSG  soamem  amnssst 

Many  trade  schools  ••originate*1  student  loans  by  acting  as 
agents  for  lenders.    Loan  applications  and  advice  are  part  of  the 
marketing  "pitch"  given  by  school  "counselors"  to  encourage 
prospective  students  to  enroll  in  the  proqram.  "Business 
relationships"  between  lending  institutions  and  trade  schools  do 
not  serve  the  interests  of  either  students  or  taxpayers. 
However,  financial  assistance  may  benefit  students  whose  access 
to  student  loans  say  be  limited. 
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schools  occasionally  receive  undisclosed  commissions 
S^&tPAP^lV11""'*  ^Prohibiting  such  a  practici.  She 
E2'S**aiiB?  ^tivation  to  axcept  unqualified  students 
£L2£?Ir  y1*?;10*^  training  would  ba  strongly  discouraged. 
5fV°?i*  «*«»J<»  fl2°  **  ********  *«»  di«clo2a,  orally  and  in 
S  #S2l„^!tJ!tu4*ntB       ^  landing  on  their  own  and  cannot 
52-  25f!?»««.b?fro!L?on*y  fr?f  ,ny  on8  fin*«ci«l  institution. 
2?tiE°?i2*2t.in*ertl?n  **  >U  contracts  of  a  "preservation  of 
Sli"S-S5^5*f?M-JLcl'li5*r^euch  "  «»«  F*»««l  Trade  Commission 
2£2:*fi02iL'l;°  **  «?*»tad.    Such  changes  will  proteot 
!5S2nS5.5rf*-lJt*?ptT  to  •B£?«I«  financial  obligations  in  the 

T^001  cloaaa  abruptly  or  engages  in  other  kinds  of 
ba^Sndated^  otudant  loan  deferment  righta  should  also 

„  Tfj?117'  °Spif*  °*        contracts  should  be  provided  to 

?  !ilidents  PrioL.to  the  execution  of  any  financial  or 
?* "SISS"1  •?f?ejMn"-  ftudsnts  who  have  negotiated  contracts 
iSJfZEX9**  2th??  tbun  ***  language  should  be  provided 

with  oopies  of  all  contracts  in  the  language  of  the  negotiations. 

lac*  «*  ascertainable  admissions  standards  has  permitted 
to  in  trade  school  programs.    In  some 

£52SJSS1Yefc,tl?f*nt-  vho  «*v«  admissions  tests  are 

—fi1  !?",ltt#d  toto  ***  mUmo*.    On  occasion,  applicants" 
credentials  have  also  been  falsified.    Additionally  "soma  trade 
eehocls  have  also  admitted  "ghost-  applicants  as  students. 

"J*1**1*  Prospective  students  to  pass  a  General 
Education  Development  test  or  its  equivalent  in  states  which  do 
2S«i2SlS%r^ch  *  this  abuse  can  be  curbed.  The 

mandatory  di^-jlosure  of  graduation  rates  would  also  provide 

evSSate  i'Stt'L^  •S^i*  ?rit?rla  upon  whi°h  «W  can 
evaluate  the  trade  school  and  determine  if  the  school's  services 

^J1  pr2V1?!  *d«auate  training.    Periodic  auditing^  ttaissio" 
and  graduation  records  should  also  be  conducted  by  government 
agencies  to  ensure  that  admissions  standards  are  followed? 

*^^KPr?cefS  ua<!d.to  certify  the  financial  capability  of 
trade  schools  to  participate  in  the  Title  iv  funding  program 
fails  to  protect  adequately  both  students  and  the  taxpayer,  in 
5-eJ?afi*:..Var9e  n?mber  of  schools  that  applied  were  certified 
despite  their  negates  net  worth,  net  losses,  and  lack  of 
sufficient  assets  to  cover  liabilities,    listing  schools  that 
ar««.35«!T  °Ver  by  n1W  Mn*9ement  are  .not  required  to  demonstrate 

t  ?°!  r*°?*d  for  two  y*a"  Prio?"  -°  certification;  a 

requirement  for  all  n«w  schools. 
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*v  VAouivino  trade  schools  to  eubsit  audited  financial 
.^ta2nE?bv ^•rtifiodpublie  accountant,  only  schools  which 

will  bo  granted  this  authority.  .J^/SSSeSfco 
newly  establiehed  or  newly  purchased  ehou JJ  J-J**"?**  to 
denonetrate  eatiefaetory  completion  and  placement  rates. 

vix.  mngflmiifl  ai  m— »«>  TMiiTHfl  mimiMi 

The  quality  of  training  end  education  at  trade  BChooia  ia 
not  consistently  evaluated  by  governmental  •ntitiai.    Such  a 
responsibility  ha.  been  delegated  by  States  to  privata 
accrediting  egencies,  which  ere  lergely  eonposedof  trade  sohool 
operators?"  Siiiacx  of  effective  control  ^  been  eaaily^ 

scfaaei  gumErSd^.^^  oSTrs'U 
euS^ae  computers  in  a  ooeputar  training  progrem. 

SSSlXJ? S  pJo5iSrSS-*y  1..G  tr.lnln,  «  .tud-M,  «po.tr« 
than  to  alactrieal  haearda. 

.KhAAis  should  b*  racruirtd  to  maintain  adequate 
perfoSSc.^.ro.^^ 

order  to  continue  receiving  federal  money.    The  eligibility  or 
t£al  aohoola  to  participate  in  atudant  aid  programs  should  be 
SnSinSripo^aating  Steblijhed  KSHStion 
standards.    The  Federal  government  and  not  P™>«  accreditation 
aganeiea  ahould  control  the  certification  proceas. 

ffff3y^aSK!»S»  5JS. 

taking  required  State  wide  exams  in  conjunction  with  an 

"HI  -i;LJ.9ri«d  curri"!S2 "JnJ^aSoat  i  on  regSire»ant.  to  halt 
^SS^iSSSL  of  cSrging  hilcen  fees  to  rachet  the  coat  of 
fulfilHng  graduation  reguiresents.    In  one  year  at  a  particular 
ZZIaI  «*hLi    Sua  to  new  graduation  requirements  and  fees  placed 
uPon  .SS;,aonl5°0n:  a?uLnt  out  of.Pprori.et.  ly  300  took  and 
successfully  passed  a  State  required  axa*. 
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VIII.     WOliaiB  BWkQRC 

Enforcement  of  the  requirements  of  th«  Higher  Education  Act 
.b^ul™  broadened  to  periit  enforcement  by  otner  governaent 
22eUrarS.ll  as  victiaa  of  trade  school  abuses.    Such  action, 
will  incr....  requlatory  .ction  a.  w.11  as  deter  flagrant 
violations.    Both  prospective  .tud.nt«  and  taxpayers  will  benefit 
fro.  such  an  anendnent. 

XX.  fiQlCUBlXfig 

The  City  of  Chicago  support,  tho  effort,  to  wend the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1*65  to  .trengthen  the  regulation  of  trade 
School"   By  strengthening  the  regulatory  *"*?"°5°o1 
abuse,  can  be  curbed  aor.  .ffectively.  Greater  regulation  of 
trad,  .ehool.  would  protect  students  as  w.ll  a.  9^wmiuat 
student  loan  funds,  thu.  relieving  the  unnecessary  burden  the 
various  typSs  of  abuses  place  on  students  seeking  specialised 
training  and  taxpayers  whose  tar  dollars  fund  the  student  loan 
progress • 

RESPECTFULLY  SUBMITTED, 


COMMISSIONER  OF 
CITY  OF  CHICAGO 


5 IV 
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Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational;  Technical  and  Adult  Education 


Dwight  A  York,  Slate  Directs 


March  26,  1991 


The  Honorable  Paul  Simon,  Chairman 

Senate  Subcwlttee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 

230  S.  Dearie"  St.,  Suite  3892 

Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 

The  cost  of  attending  private  college  has  traditionally  restricted  access  to 
these  Institutions.   Now  cost  Is  restricting  access  to  public  colleges  by 
simply  pricing  the*  out  of  the  market  for  an  Increasing  number  of  students. 
Tuition  Increases  In  excess  of  Inflation  have  become  commonplace  In  Wisconsin 
as  they  have  elsewhere,  and  have  Increased  the  burden  on  students.  Other 
education  costs  are  also  going  up.    In  Wisconsin's  two-year  technical 
colleges,  Pell  and  other  grants  typically  cover  less  than  half  the  costs 
associated  with  attending  school.   As  costs  mount,  minority,  disadvantaged, 
and  other  potential  students  are  foregoing  college  rather  than  risking  their 
futures  on  loans. 

At  the  same  time,  jobs  requiring  the  special  skills  and  knowledge  that  can  be 
learned  In  two-year  college  programs  often  go  begging.    It  Is  a  sad  fact  that 
too  many  youth  are  unprepared  for  further  education  or  for  productive  careers. 
While  the  two-year  colleges,  by  virtue  of  their  open-door  policy,  have  been 
effective  In  assisting  students  whatever  their  educational  needs,  cost  Is  now 
swinging  the  door  closed.   This  Is  true  for  adults  as  well  as  youth  just  out 
of  high  school.   Today,  adults  In  the  work  force  find  It  Increasingly 
difficult,  because  of  cost,  to  enroll  In  education  programs  to  Improve  their 
skills  and  acquire  the  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  advance. 

Students  are  not  the  only  ones  frustrated  by  restricted  access.   Employers  who 
are  unable  tc  fill  positions  with  qualified  oersons  cannot  compete  effectively 
and  are  also  frustrated.    The  frustration  felt  by  employers  as  well  as  those 
who  need  additional  education  are  an  Immediate  result  of  restricted  access  to 
post-high  school  education.   Major  long-term  results  of  failure  to  preserve 
and  extend  access  as  an  Investment  for  the  future,  Include  a  loss  of 
competitive  edge  In  world  markets,  a  reduced  standard  *f  living,  and 
stagnation  of  what  may  be  called  our  productivity  Infrastructure. 

In  asking  what  the  federal  government,  together  with  tl.a  higher  education 
community  can  do  to  Improve  student  assistance  programs,  It  must  be  recognized 
that  there  Is  no  bargain  solution.    Financial  assistance  must  be  given  to 
qualified  persons  who  need  It.   To  do  this  will  mean  that  a  substantially 
greater  share  of  the  nation's  resources  must  be  devoted  to  education.    It  also 
mefns  that  the  federal  government  must  act  now  to  restructure  assistance 
programs  to  Improve  their  effectiveness.    I  have  suggested  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done  below. 
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Tht  Honorable  Paul  Sliton 
Pagt  2 

March  26,  1991 


lanfcl  Over  Loani 

For  ytars  tht  technical  colleges  together  with  many  In  Congress  have  sought  a 
better  balance  between  loans  and  grants.   We  have  urged  that  More  emphasis  be 
given  grants  In  order  to  reduce  the  burden  of  debt  students  face  when  they 
complete  their  education. 

By  far  the  highest  number  of  defaults  are  Incurred  by  beginning  students,  nany 
of  whom  leave  school  before  completing.   While  better  loan  administration  may 
screen  out  sone  who  now  borrow,  It  Is  clear  that  loans  are  now  offered  to  many 
students,  particularly  those  entering  college  for  the  first  time,  who  would  be 
much  better  served  by  grants. 

RECGMEMMTIOIIS: 

1.  Reposition  the  Pell  program  by  removing  It  from  the  domestic 
discretionary  budget  and  Mire  It  a  domestic  entitlement  program,  like 
Stafford  loins,  so  thtt  under  the  net  deficit  reduction  rules  the 
needed  Increases  In  Pell  Grants  can  be  offset  by  reductions  In 
guerenteed  loons* 

2.  Hoke  Pell  grents  ivtllable  to  a77  f1rst-ye*r  students  who  meet  current 
financial  need  crlterl*. 

3.  Hoke  Stafford  loons  ava/7ab7e  to  students  1n  their  second  /ear  of 
college  et  the  earliest,  after  they  hive  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
succeed  In  en  education  program. 

4.  Continue  College  Vork-Study  and  Supplement*!  grants  at  current  funding 
levels  adjusted  for  1nfUt1on. 


Salification 

There  have  been  proposals  to  consQlldate  all  aid  Into  three  program?:  one  for 
grants,  one  for  loans,  and  one  for  work-study.   There  have  been  proposals  to 
simplify  regulations,  the  eligibility  test,  the  application  for  high  need 
students,  and  the  loan  process,  including  the  elimination  of  loan  guarantee 
agencies. 

RECOffOMTHM: 

SlM>l1f1c*t1on  should  be  a  major  gotl  of  reauthorization  to  be 
iccoepllshed,  at  a  mini**,  by  develops  a  s/n*7e  need  *n*lys1s  for  a?/ 
aid  programs,  a  one-page  a/tf  ippllcitlw  form  for  all  programs,  am/  an 
.   I^roved  process  for  applying  for  and  securing  student  7oans. 
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The  Honorable  Paul  Simon 
Page  3 

March  26,  1991 


Ability  To  ftatfli  fATB) 


Under  legislation  adopted  In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  all  persons 
who  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  Its  equivalent  (referred  to  as 
ability  to  benefit,  or  ATB  students)  must,  prior  to  enrollment,  pass  an 
Independently  administered  examination  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
ATB  students  who  do  not  take  and  pass  the  examination  would  not  be  permitted 
to  enroll,  thereby  depriving  the  most  needy  students  of  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education. 

RECOJKMDATION: 

Modify  the  new  'ability  to  benefit*  requirement  by  applying  the  testing 
requirement  only  to  ATB  students  applying  for  federal  aid,  end  permit 
Institutions  to  determine  ATB  by  following  stete  procedures. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for  Cowftunlty  and  Technical  Colleges 

Many  higher  education  Issues  such  as  postsecondary  occupational  education  not 
requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree,  can  be  addressed  most  effectively  by  those 
who  have  experience  In  2-year  colleges.   Experience  In  2-year  colleges  Is 
different  from  that  obtained  1n  baccalaureate  Institutions,  just  as  the 
Institutions  themselves  are  different  1n  the  services  they  provide,  the 
attributes  and  Interests  of  their  students,  In  curricula,  and  in  the  economic 
and  societal  needs  they  meet.   Two-year  college  students  are  usually  older 
than  students  In  4-year  Institutions,  and  are  more  often  married  and  have 
families  to  support.    Programs  In  the  community  and  technical  colleges  are 
generally  shorter  and  devote  less  time  to  theory  and  more  to  practical,  or 
technical,  applications  than  programs  In  4-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Few  national  education  administrators  and  policy  decision-makers  have  first- 
hand experience  In  dealing  with  community  college  issues  and  concerns.  Yet, 
more  than  half  of  all  postsecondary  students  are  enrolled  in,  or  have 
attended,  2-year  colleges. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Establish  en  Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  and  Technical  Colleges  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the 
services  two-year  colleges  can,  and  are  performing. 
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Th«  Honorable  Paul  Slnon 


Page  4 

March  26,  1991 


Default  Eduction 


cneCKS  OT  poiennai  ourrgwvrs  vj  «nu  •  ~™ 

to  first  year  borrowers  at  schools  with  a  default  rate  over  30  percent  until 
60  days  after  the  beginning  of  classes. 

While  these  changes  will  achieve  a  degree  of  Improvement  1n  the  loan  default 
problem,  they  do  not  address  Its  major  cause,  which  Is  that  loans  are  being 
made  where  grants  should  be  used, 

To  reduce  the  default  rate,  Congress  mist: 

1.  Estibllsh  accountability  for  SUfford  Loins. 

2.  >Wirrf  only  grants  (not  loins)  to  first  /ear  students; 

3.  Credit  loins,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  defiult  rates,  only  to 
the  Institutions  where  loins  orlglnited; 

4.  Allow  self -regulation  by  Institutions  with  less  thin  a  20  percent 
default  rate,  or  where  less  thin  10  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  half-time  or  more  participate  In  the  Stafford  progrim. 


Sincerely 


Dwlght  A.  York 
State  Director 


DAY : SKC 
LTR:603:27 
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UIC 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

uan  American  Recruitment  and  Educational  Services  (MC  220) 
Su*t  202 

322  South  Green  Street 
Cheap.  RUnc*  60607 
(312)  996-335615073 


Senator  Paul  Simon  April  12,  1991 

Attention:  Mercy  Lang 
270  S.  Dearborn 
Suite  3892 

Chicago,   Illinois  60604 


Dear  Senator  Simon: 


The  Latin  American  Recruitment  and  Educational  Services  (LARES), 
an  academic  student  support  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago  (UIC)f   recruits,  advises  and  provides  educational 
assistance  to  over  1200  Latino  students.    Established  to  increase 
Latino  enrollment,   LARES  offers  assistance  in  the  admissions 
process  and  in  identify. ng  and  acquiring  the  financial  aid 
necessary  for  attending  UIC. 


It   is  with  great   interest  that  LARKS  monitors  the  reauthorization 
of   the  Higher  Kdurnr  ion  Art  of   19hS  nnrl  /is  i".nr-  i  n  r  ori  bills 
introduced  in  the  102nd  Congress.     As  a  unit  serving  those 
students  who  would  benefit  from  a  major  restructuring  of  the 
student  a  id/t  i  nanc  i  a  1  ass  i  stance  programs ,   name ly  inner-city, 
low- income,  Latino  students,  LARKS  can  only  concur  with  the 
recommendtit  i  ons  issued  by  the  U.S.  Student  Association  (USSA). 


First,   the  application  process  tor  financial  aid  is  particularly 
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overwhelming  to  many,    Making  the  financial  aid  system  "user 
friendly,"  would  encourage  first  generation  and  non-native 
English-speaking  students  to  apply.     Incentives  such  as 
simplifying  the  form  itself,  using  one  form  for  federal,  state 
and  local  monies,  and  making  the  application  free  of  charge,  have 
a  direct   impact  on  the  student  population  LARES  serves.  With 
limited  staff  available  to  attend  to  the  financial  needs  of 
Latino  students,   such  simplifications  could  ostensibly  free  up 
staff  to  devote  time  to  other  pressing  student  concerns, 
Additionally,  exempting  families  who  earn  below  a  certain  income 
level  (the  recommended  level  is  below  20,000)  from  need  analysis 
would  make  college  more  attainable  to  low-income,  minority,  and 
disadvantaged  populations, 

Secondly,  current  standards  that  define  independent  student 
status  are  not  realistic.     Pre-1986  standards  more  accurately 
allowed  tor  the  situation  of  many  students  to  be  considered  for 
funding  who  were  responsible  for  their  own  college  expenses.  We 
support  liberalized  independent  status  requirements  with  measures 
to  safeguard  abuse  by  those  with  the  parental  and  personal 
resources  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  education, 

Thirdly,  with  Latino  and  other  students  often  forced  to  drop-out 
due  to  financial  difficulties,   the  need  to  reassess  the 
dissemination  of   Pell  Grants  and  federal  loans   is  critical.  The 
Latino  student  base  in  particular  is  expanding  to  include  those 
students    who  while  not  at  poverty  level --could  not  attend 
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college  without  support.    The  necessity  of  a  concomitant 
expansion  in  resources  available  to  all  groups  with  need  is  of 
paramount   importance.     In  these  recessionary  times,  a  middle- 
i ncome  family  cannot  always  financially  support  their  children 
through  post-secondary  education.     If  the  Stafford  loan  were 
expanded  to  include  more  middle-income  families,  and  as  a 
corollary,   if  the  Perkins  loan  were  made  available  to  lower- 
income  recipients,   these  modifications  could  only  enhance  the 
numbers  and  diversity  of  underrepresentcd  students  such  as  ours. 
It  is  also  important  to  continue  to  provide  fixed-rate  subsidized 
loans,  such  as  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program,   to  students  who  begin 
repayment  nine  months  after  graduation. 

Other  incentive  programs  would  encourage  Latino  students,  for 
example,  to  remain  in  their  communities  and  provide  badly  needed 
services.    One  such  suggested  program,  features  loan  forgiveness 
benefits  as  a  method  of  rewarding  national  or  community  service. 
This  should  not  revert  to  a  mandatory  service  requirement  which 
would  not  only  discourage  tins  kind  of  activism  but  would 
discriminate  against  those  without  the  ability  to  participate. 
Another  initiative  could  be  established  that  would  offer 
incentives  for  employers  to  repay  student   loans  on  behalf  of 
the  1 r  empl oye°s . 

Fourthly,  a  very  important  reform  would  guarantee  decent  wages, 
beyond  I  he  minimum  t'cige,   to  College  work  Study  students. 
Moreover ,    t ur t her  decreases  in  this  program  (College  Work  Study) 
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will  only  force  a  larger  share  of  Latino  students  to  drop  out  or 
be  forced  to  take  on  additional  student  loans  when  many  entry 
level  salaries  already  do  not  encouragement  repayment.  Creative 
campus  programs  that  employ  students  in  positions  that  provide 
valuable  work  skills  not  only  assist  students  economically,  but 
help  to  prepare  them  for  professional  employment   in  the  future. 

I  would  conclude  with  a  strong  endorsement  of  recruitment  and 
retention  efforts  aimed  at  reaching  pre-collegiate 
underrepresented  populat  ons.     Many  model  programs  which  utilize 
the  talems  of  educators,   students  and  administrators  alike  can 
provide  for  not  only  a  diverse  future  workforce  but  a  literate 
and  participatory  citizenry. 

Again,   I  concur  with  the  major  recommendations  suggested  by  the 
U.S.  Student  Association.     1  believe  a  review  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  with  these  recommendations  in  mind  will 
promote  a  more  equitable  and  beneficial  system  of  support  for 
those  seeking  higher  education. 


Respect  tul ly , 

Leona  rd  Rami  rez 
LARKS  Director 
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Our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 


ACCESS  AND  CHOICE— ISSUES  IN  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  2,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  op  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Hartford,  CT. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  at  the 
University  of  Hartford,  Susman  Lounge,  200  Blcomfield  Avenue, 
Hartford,  CT,  Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Dodd. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Senator  Dodd.  Good  morning,  everyone.  Let  me  first  of  all  apolo- 
gize to  all  of  you  for  being  a  few  minutes  late,  but  I  had  a  press 
conference  this  morning  to  announce  a  new  member  of  my  staff  in 
Co:  .cticut.  I  have  asked  Bill  Burns,  the  former  Commissioner  for 
the  jJepartment  of  Transportation,  to  join  my  staff  to  help  coordi- 
nate economic  development  programs  with  the  other  congressional 
offices  and  the  various  chambers  in  the  State  and  cities  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  State.  Bill,  as  many  of  you  know, 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  public  servants  in  recent 
memory  in  this  State,  and  I  saw  him  sitting  on  the  sidelines  and 
thought  that  was  a  wasted  asset  in  the  State.  So  we  asked  him  to 
join  us.  For  those  of  you  who  have  worked  with  him  in  the  past,  I 
think  you  will  appreciate  the  kind  of  expertise  and  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  this  State  that  we  desperately  need  in  these  days. 

This  morning  we  gather  for  another  purpose,  and  I  should  begin 
by  first  of  all  thanking  Mr.  Tonkin  and  the  University  of  Hartford 
for  their  graciousness  in  making  available  the  university  as  the  set- 
ting for  the  first  of  two  hearings  on  higher  education  in  this  State. 
I  said  in  a  way  that  it  is  unrelated.  It  is  not  unrelated.  There  is  no 
more  related  issue,  I  suppose,  to  economic  development  than  the 
need  for  assistance  in  the  higher  education  areas.  As  I  held  the 
press  conference  this  morning,  obviously  I  was  asked  as  well  about 
the  layoffs  that  the  Governor  announced  'ast  evening.  I  think  like 
all  of  us,  layoffs  anywhere,  whether  private  or  public  sector,  are 
tremendously  disturbing,  and  troubling  ir  what  it  means  for  the 
long-term  interest  of  the  State.  And  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
it,  but  I  also  understand  that  the*  \  are  difficult  times  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  a  tremendously  difficult  task,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  State  legislature.  People  like  Senator  Sullivan  and  others  have 
to  grapple  with  these  issues  directly. 
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Governor  Weicker  said  something  very  interesting  the  other  day 
when  he  appeared  before  the  State  legislature.  He  talked  about 
Connecticut  as  a  family,  and  I  believe  that.  Each  of  us,  whether  we 
are  a  public  citizen  or  private  citizen,  has  an  obligation  to  do  what 
we  can  to  strengthen  this  family  and  to  get  it  back  on  its  feet 
again.  Certainly  what  I  can  do  best  is  what  I  do,  and  that  is  to  see 
to  it  that  at  the  Federal  level  we  do  as  much  as  possible  to  assist 
this  State,  assist  families,  assist  students  to  receive  the  kind  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  will  allow  them  to  become  productive 
employees  or  employers,  good  parents,  good  citizens,  to  make  a  con- 
tribution, not  only  to  this  State  but  to  our  Nation.  So  my  job  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  is  to  bring  to  bear  the  resources  and  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment these  questions,  and  hopefully  make  some  improvements  in 
the  present  situation. 

This  morning,  in  an  effort  to  advance  that  particular  cause,  I 
thought  it  would  make  some  sense  during  this  recess  break  to  focus 
attention  on  some  legislation  that  I  have  introduced  and  get  your 
advice  and  counsel  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  idea,  whether 
or  not  it  can  be  improved,  what  suggestions  you  would  make  or 
offer,  and  then  bring  that  information  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  most 
specifically  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 
on  which  I  serve  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Pell,  the  author, 
of  course,  of  the  Pell  grants,  among  other  things  during  his  tenure 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  being  here  this  morning, 
and  we  will  get  directly  to  our  first  panel  of  witnesses  after  I  take 
a  few  minutes  to  make  a  couple  of  opening  remarks,  specifically  on 
the  legislation. 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities 
begins  the  first  of  2  days  of  field  hearings  in  Connecticut  on  issues 
related  to  access  and  choice  in  higher  education.  As  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  expect  that  the  testimony  presented  here  this 
morning  in  Hartford  and  tomorrow  in  Mystic  will  provide  me  with 
material  that  I  will  need  to  represent  the  interests  of  this  State,  its 
students,  its  parents,  its  faculty  administrators  during  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  this  year. 

Every  5  years,  as  most  of  you  in  this  room  know,  the  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  review  the  laws  governing  the  Federal 
Higher  Education  Programs.  When  the  Congress  first  passed  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  1965,  its  purpose  was  to  make  postsecond- 
ary  education  opportunities  more  accessible  to  all  Americans,  not 
just  those  who  could  afford  it. 

While  we  can  be  proud,  all  of  us,  of  the  rise  in  enrollments  in 
postsecondary  institutions,  in  the  decades  since  the  passage  of  the 
GI  bill  in  1945  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1965  and  through 
the  mid-1970's,  the  1980's  have  been  marked  by  stagnation  and  de- 
clining access. 

Since  1981,  while  families  have  watched  tuition  costs  climb  by  as 
much  as  59  percent  in  this  country,  the  Federal  share  of  available 
aid  has  dropped  from  83  percent  to  75  percent.  Moreover,  since  the 
mid-1970's,  the  percent  of  Federal  aid  to  students  in  the  form  of 
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grants  has  dropped  drastically  from  76  percent  to  29  percent  as 
loans  have  replaced  grants  as  the  major  source  of  student  aid. 

Rising  tuition  costs,  high  loan  default  costs,  and  the  tightening  of 
Pell  grant  and  Stafford  student  loan  eligibility  requirements  are 
making  it  harder,  if  not  impossible,  for  many  families  to  afford 
higher  education  costs.  Low-  and  middle-income  families  alike  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  Pell  grant  and  Stafford  loan  programs. 
Families  living  in  the  Northeast  and  California  particularly—re- 
gions known  for  their  high  cost  of  living  and  inflated  property 
values— are  harder  hit  with  higher  education  costs  and  lower  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  aid.  . 

The  inclusion  of  nonliquid  assets— such  as  homes  and  business- 
es—in the  calculation  of  need  has  compounded  the  problem  for  stu- 
dents and  families  in  Connecticut  and  across  this  country.  Low- 
and  middle-income  families  alike,  and  particularly  middle-income 
families,  are  expected  to  borrow  against  their  home  to  meet  their 
expected  family  contribution.  This  is  a  particularly  onerous  re- 
quirement for  families  who  over  the  last  20  years  have  seen  the 
value  of  their  homes  dramatically  outstrip  increases  in  their 
income.  They  simply  could  not  a.rord  to  make  payments  on  home 
equity  loans  from  those  incomes.  ...  n 

Another  example  of  the  student  needs  testing  that  hurts  Con- 
necticut families  is  the  extremely  low  standard  maintenance  allow- 
ance. The  Federal  law  only  allows  a  family  of  four  with  one  child 
in  college  $14,930  a  year  to  meet  essential  living  costs.  While  a 
family  of  four  could  live  on  $15,000  in  some  parts  of  the  country— 
although  I  would  be  very  hard  pressed  to  tell  you  where  today  you 
could  live  on  that  kind  of  an  income  with  a  family  of  four  it  is  im- 
possible, thoroughly  impossible,  here  in  Connecticut.  The  standard 
maintenance  allowance  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  region  in  which  the  family  resides. 

As  the  Congress  works  this  year  to  reauthorize  the  laws  govern- 
ment the  Federal  student  loan  and  grant  programs,  I  intend  to  be 
out  front  in  the  effort  to  protect  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
these  Federal  aid  programs.  I  will  work  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  Pell  grants,  and  I  will  help  to  assure  that  the  criteria  for 
Federal  assistance  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  families  in  need 

of  such  aid.  , 

An  investment  in  education— and  this  has  become  a  worn-out  ex- 
pression, but  it  needs  to  be  stated  apparently  for  some  over  and 
over  and  over  and  over  and  over  again.  An  investment  in  education 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  this  Nation.  That  ought  to  be  as 
clear  to  anyone  in  this  Nation  as  anything.  And  for  this  reason,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  bolster  its 
commitment  to  making  higher  education  accessible  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. While  today's  hearing  will  deal  specifically  with  access  as  it 
relates  to  the  Federal  student  aid  programs,  we  must  also  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  problems  of  retention,  deteriorating  facili- 
ties, and  the  need  to  reach  the  youth  traditionally  under-represent- 
ed in  higher  education.  .....     ..  . 

I  would  also  just  like  to  point  out  briefly  some  statistics  that 
many  of  you  in  this  room  may  know  already,  but  I  just  think  they 
State  the  case  sometimes  better  than  all  the  rhetoric.  In  1949,  nine 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  was  committed  to  higher  education 
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in  this  country.  In  1991,  only  three  percent  of  our  budget  is  com- 
mitted to  higher  education.  As  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago, 
Federal  funding  in  grants  has  dropped  37  percent  in  real  terms  in 
the  last  decade.  Funding  for  college  work-study  program  fell  32  per- 
cent, Perkins  loans  67  percent,  and  SSIG  48.1  percent  in  that  same 
10-year  period.  In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  Pell  grants  covered  46  per- 
cent of  college  costs.  In  1991,  they  will  cover  only  25  percent  of  col- 
lege costs  for  families.  So  you  begin  to  get  some  sort  of  a  flavor  and 
an  idea  of  what  is  happening  to  families  out  there. 

I  presume  that  many  of  you  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  bill  or 
proposal-- the  one  that  we  have  introduced  and  I  am  going  to  be 
asking  you  to  comment  on  it— that  will  make,  we  think,  some  dif- 
ferences. In  1981,  the  Reagan  administration,  unfortunately  with 
the  support  of  Congress,  put  a  cap  on  the  middle-income  student 
assistance  programs.  That  has  just  clobbered  middle-income  fami- 
lies. It  virtually  has  taken  them  out  of  the  programs.  So  today  if 
you  are  unfortunate  not  to  be  poor  enough,  and  in  most  cases  not 
affluent  enough,  then  the  opportunities  for  higher  education  are 
just  almost  not  there  for  families.  And  so  I  am  determined,  with 
this  reauthorization  bill,  to  see  to  it  that  we  get  back  to  where  we 
were,  making  it  possible  for  middle-income  families  and  for  lower- 
income  families  to  be  able  to  participate  in  our  higher  education 
opportunities. 

To  come  off  Desert  Storm  and  all  of  the  great  sense  of  euphoria 
and  patriotism  associated  with  that  particular  cause  is  one  thing. 
But,  frankly,  the  great  storms  that  are  going  to  be  raging  in  the 
world  are  going  to  be  economic.  And  if  this  Nation  dees  not  edu- 
cate a  generation,  it  will  be  asked  to  meet  those  challenges  of 
global  competition  in  the  latter  part  of  this  decade  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  21st  century,  then  we  are  deluding  ourselves  and  will 
be  relegating  this  Nation  to  a  second-class  status.  That  is  not  hy- 
perbole. That  is  a  fact. 

So  this  morning  is  an  opportunity  to  hear  directly  from  those  in- 
volved in  higher  education  in  this  State,  take  that  information  to 
Washington,  and  with  some  luck  and  I  think  the  support  of  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats  and  a  strong  bipartisan  effort,  this 
year  ought  to  be  the  year  that  we  put  some  sanity  and  ;i.telhgence 
back  into  our  higher  educational  systems.  And  I  thank  you  for 
coming  this  morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Dodd  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

I  would  like  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  students,  parents 
and  education  administrators  who  are  with  us  this  morning. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
begins  the  first  of  two  days  of  field  hearings  in  Connecticut  on 
issues  related  to  access  and  choice  in  higher  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  expect  that  the  testimony  present- 
ed today  in  Hartford  and  tomorrow  in  mystic  will  provide  me  with 
material  I  need  to  represent  the  interests  of  Connecticut's  students 
during  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Every  five  years  the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
laws  governing  the  Federal  higher  education  programs.  When  the 
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Congress  first  passed  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1965,  its  purpose 
was  to  make  postsecondary  education  opportunities  more  accessible 
to  all  Americans— not  just  to  those  who  could  afford  it. 

While  we  can  be  proud  of  the  rise  in  enrollments  at  postsecond- 
ary institutions,  in  the  decades  since  the  passage  of  the  GI  Bill  in 
1945  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1965  and  through  the  mid- 
1970's,  the  1980's  have  been  marked  by  stagnation  and  declining 
access. 

Since  1981,  while  families  have  watched  tuition  costs  climb  by  as 
much  as  59  percent,  the  Federal  share  of  available  aid  has  dropped 
from  83  to  75  percent.  Moreover,  since  the  mid-1970's,  the  percent 
of  Federal  aid  to  student  in  the  form  of  grants  has  dropped  drasti- 
cally from  76  percent  to  29  percent  as  loans  have  replaced  grants 
as  the  major  source  of  student  aid. 

Rising  tuition  costs,  high  loan  default  costs  and  the  tightening  of 
Pell  grant  and  Stafford  student  loan  eligibility  requirements  are 
making  it  harder,  if  not  impossible,  for  many  families  to  afford 
higher  education  costs.  Low-  and  middle-income  families  alike  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  Pell  grant  and  Stafford  loan  programs. 
Families  living  in  the  northeast  and  California— regions  known  for 
their  high  cost  of  living  and  inflated  property  values— are  harder 
hit  with  higher  education  costs  and  lower  eligibility  for  Federal 
aid. 

The  inclusion  of  non-liquid  assets— such  as  homes  and  business- 
es—in the  calculation  of  need,  has  compounded  the  problem  for 
students  and  families  in  Connecticut.  Low  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies alike  are  expected  to  borrow  against  their  home  to  meet  their 
expected  family  contribution.  This  is  a  particularly  onerous  re- 
quirement for  families  who,  over  the  last  20  years,  have  seen  the 
value  of  their  homes  dramatically  outstrip  increases  in  their 
income.  They  simply  could  not  afford  to  make  payments  on  home 
equity  loans  from  their  incomes. 

Another  example  of  the  student  aid  needs  testing,  that  hurts 
Connecticut  families,  is  the  extremely  low  standard  maintenance 
allowance.  The  Federal  law  only  allows  a  family  of  four,  with  one 
child  in  college,  $14,930  a  year,  to  meet  essential  living  costs.  While 
a  family  of  four  could  live  on  $15,000  in  some  parts  of  this  coun- 
try—it is  next  to  impossible  in  Connecticut.  The  standard  mainte- 
nance allowance  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  region  in  which  the  family  resides. 

As  the  Congress  works  this  year  to  reauthorize  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  Federal  student  loan  and  grant  programs,  I  intend  to  be 
out  front  in  th3  effort  to  protect  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  aid  programs.  I  will  work  to  restore  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Pell  grants.  And,  I  will  help  to  ensure  that  the  criteria  for 
Federal  assistance  will  be  fair  and  equitable  for  all  families  in  need 
of  such  aid. 

An  investment  in  education  is  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
this  nation.  And  for  this  reason,  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Federal 
government  should  bolster  its  commitment  to  making  higher  edu- 
cation accessible  to  all  Americans.  While  today's  hearing  will  deal 
specifically  with  access  as  it  relates  to  the  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams, we  must  also  give  serious  consideration  to  the  problem  is  of 
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retention,  deteriorating  facilities,  and  the  need  to  reach  the  youth 
traditionally  underrepresented  in  higher  education. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  first  panel  of  distin- 
guished witnesses.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony. 

We  are  very  honored  this  morning  to  have  a  very  distinguished 
first  panel  of  witnesses  who  can  speak  with  great  clarity  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  background  on  higher  education  needs  in  this  State. 
I  am  honored  that  Norma  Glasgow  is  with  us,  the  Commissioner  of 
Higher  Education  for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned State  Senator  Kevin  Sullivan,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Education.  I  gather  you  are  going 
to  be  accompanied  by  Representative  Nancy  Wvman  and  Jon  Pelto, 
I  don't  know  whether  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  be  here  or  not. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  hope. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  hope  they  will  be  joining  us  this  morning. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Dr.  Humphrey  Tonkin,  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Hartford;  and,  of  course,  Dr.  Harry  Hartley, 
we  welcome  you,  Doctor.  Duke  won  last  night. 

Mr.  Hartley.  What  can  I  tell  you? 

Senator  Dodd.  He  mentioned  Connecticut  the  other  night,  the 
coach,  in  talking  on  his  way  to  the  final  four. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Dallas  Beal  who  is  the  president  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  University  System.  We  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here 
with  us  this  morning. 

We  will  begin  in  the  order  that  I  have  introduced  you  for  your 
statements.  Most  of  you  have  done  this  in  the  past.  Because  there 
is  an  awful  lot  of  data  that  one  could  provide  here,  I  would  iust  say 
to  you  and  to  all  of  the  other  witnesses  that  we  will  be  hearing 
from  this  morning,  all  of  your  prepared  statements,  all  of  the  ac- 
companying data  that  you  want  to  provide  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  I  would  ask  you  to  try  and  keep  your  remarks  down  to 
about  seven,  8  minutes  or  so,  so  that  we  might  get  to  some  ques- 
tions and  be  able  to  get  to  our  second  panel  and  get  to  luncn  at 
some  point,  or  dinner,  if  that  is  all  possible. 

Norma,  thank  you  for  being  here. 

STATEMENTS  OF  NORMA  FOREMAN  GLASGOW,  COMMISSIONER 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT;  KEVIN  SUL- 
LIVAN, STATE  SENATOR,  HARTFORD,  CT;  HUMPHREY  TONKIN, 
PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  HARTFORD,  HARTFORD,  CT; 
HARRY  J.  HARTLEY,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECT1 
CUT,  STORRS,  CT;  AND  DALLAS  K.  BEAL,  PRESIDENT,  CON- 
NECTICUT STATE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CT;  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  RICHARD  SAVAGE,  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICER 

Ms.  Glasgow.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here, 
and  we  very  much  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  to  help  college 
students,  not  only  in  Connecticut  but  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  try  to  be  brief  and  outline  some  issues  that  you  al- 
ready have  touched  on,  so  I  won't  emphasize  those  that  you  have 
already  talked  about. 

As  we  look  at  this  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I 
think  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  Act  really  is  the  cornerstone 
legislation  that  sets  national  policy  for  higher  education.  And  the 
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effective  reform  of  this  legislation  can  affect  the  ability  of  our 
country  to  sustain  its  prosperity  and  to  maintain  its  cohesion 
through  equity  for  all  its  people.  We  see  the  divisions  between 
classes  and  races.  This  equitable  opportunity  for  education  can 
help  and  must  overcome  that.  .u^m 
Now,  our  primary  goals  in  the  legislation  I  think  can  and  should 
continue  to  be  educational  access  for  needy  students,  but  we  also 
need  to  assure  that  access  is  to  quality  institutions.  Some  ot  the  im- 
pacts that  you  already  have  pointed  out  in  Connecticut  in  regard  to 
student  financial  aid:  Both  Pell  and  Stafford  loans  have  been  retar- 
geted for  the  neediest  students,  and  we  certainly  know  they  have 
need.  But  the  lower-  and  middle-income  students  are  really  being 
squeezed  out.  There  is  an  erosion  of  the  Federal  role  in  providing 
both  loan  and  grant  dollars  to  the  traditional  Connecticut  college 

^llieshift  from  grants  to  loans  as  the  primary  means  of  Federal 
subsidy  is  particularly  hard  on  the  lower-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dent Grant  funds  for  Connecticut  college  students  have  declined 
since  1980,  both  in  terms  of  total  dollars  and  in  the  percentage  ol 
total  Federal  and  State  grant  aid.  The  State  has  been  responsive. 
Over  the  past  5  years,  from  April  1985  to  1990,  the  amount  that 
the  State  has  provided  has  gone  from  about  $7  million  to  almost 
$18  million,  but  yet  it  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  and  compen- 
sate for  the  reductions  in  Federal  aid  and  rising  tuition  costs. 

The  Federal  targeting  of  eligibility  to  large  numbers  of  students 
enrolled  in  vocational  technical  proprietary  schools  and  newly  de- 
fined independent  students  with  no  increase  in  funds  has  diverted 
funds  from  traditional  students.  For  example,  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  1980's,  15  percent  of  all  the  Pell  grant  dollars  coming  into  Con- 
necticut went  to  students  who  were  in  proprietary  schools.  By  the 
end  of  the  decade,  that  had  risen  to  45  percent.  Again,  the  students 
from  lower-middle-  and  middle^ncome  families  wishing  to  atteiv 
traditional  colleges  were  hard  hit. 

The  congressional  needs  analysis  which  your  legislation  does  ad- 
dress makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  needy  Connecticut  families 
to  receive  aid,  particularly  because  of  these  unrealistic  expectations 
from  student  earnings  and  home  equity. 

Now  your  efforts  for  reform  we  applaud  and  support.  I  he  lower 
expectations  of  student  earnings  that  are  to  be  used  to  meet  college 
costs,  I  understand  that  you  are  proposing  that  be  reduced  from  70 
to  45  percent.  We  certainly  applaud  that.  You  might  even  want  to 
consider  a  dollar  cap  as  opposed  to  a  percentage  cap,  because  there 
is  still  the  disincentive.  We  don't  want  to  have  a  disincentive  for 
students  to  work,  because  they  do  work  to  try  to  support  their  tui- 

tl0Your  reduced  and  expected  contributions  from  home  and  farm 
equity  makes  eminent  sense.  I  understand  the  proposal  would  be  to 
eliminate  that  subsidy  totally  for  those  with  incomes  below  $40,000 
and  to  have  a  sliding  scale,  a  graduated  scale  for  those  between 
$40,000  and  $70,000.  This  would  seem  to  give  the  relief  that  is  des- 
perately needs.  And  to  allow  students  with  dependents  to  deduct 
child  care  costs.  It  is  time— past  time  that  we  recognize  that  many 
of  our  students  are  parents  and  that  they  do  need  the  help  and  this 
is  a  legitimate  expense  of  attending  college.  And  to  give  some  spe- 
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cial  considerations  to  those  families  who  have  dislocated  workers  or 
displaced  homemakers  in  the  home,  I  applaud  all  of  those  efforts. 

Now,  as  we  look  at  other  reforms  in  the  reauthorization  act,  if  I 
could,  I  would  like  us  to,  as  you  consider  it,  suggest  that  we  look  at 
three  major  goals  and  actions  which  could  achieve  those  goals.  The 
three  mfigor  goals  would  be:  As  we  reform,  let's  increase  enrollment 
and  persistence  for  the  most  disadvantaged;  let's  also  help  the 
middle-income  student;  and  let's  assure  that  we  have  quality  and 
integrity  in  the  programs  they  are  attending. 

Now,  to  help  the  persistence  and  enrollment  of  the  most  disad- 
vantaged, let's  simplify  the  application  process.  Example:  Let's  just 
eliminate  need  analysis  for  those  clearly  in  need,  such  as  those  on 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  I  doubt  that  they  ought 
have  to  go  through  the  whole  need  application  process.  They  have 
clearly  demonstrated  need. 

I  think  we  could  encourage  partnerships  with  States  and  colleges 
to  provide  early  intervention  programs,  including  expansion  of  the 
TRIO  programs. 

Provide  some  incentives,  perhaps  through  a  revamping  of  SSIG, 
for  outreach  programs  and  demonstration  projects  to  increase  stu- 
dent's persistence.  In  other  words,  if  those  could  be  used,  the 
State's  help  in  those  programs  as  some  of  the  matching  funds  for 
SSIG,  then  this  outreach  program  could  be  continued  with  a  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  possi- 
bly some  private  dollars. 

I  think  we  need  to  tighten  eligibility  criteria  for  independent  stu- 
dent status  for  Pell  grant  recipients,  and  certainly  we  need  to  hold 
postsecondary  schools  accountable  for  the  criteria  on  ability  to  ben- 
efit and  follow-up  on  programs  and  success  of  Pell  grant  recipients. 
We  want  to  help  the  neediest,  but  it  does  not  help  the  neediest  if 
they  are  preyed  upon  by  the  unconscionable  that  promise  them 
education  and  give  them  nothing. 

Goal  2:  Helping  middle-income  students.  In  addition  to  the  steps 
you  already  have  taken  which  are  baseline  and  terribly  important, 
I  would  hope  we  could  consider  perhaps  tax  incentives  for  college 
savings.  Perhaps  increase  the  family  income  limit  on  full  deduct- 
ibility of  U.S.  savings  bonds  from  $60,000  to  $75,000. 

I  hope  we  could  restore  tax  deductibility  on  parent  and  student 
educational  loans,  and  the  criteria  that  you  have  mentioned  would 
broaden  the  eligibility  for  the  Stafford  loans  and  college  work- 
study,  and  that  is  desperately  needs.  And  amend  that  congressional 
methodology  so  that  we  can  provide  some  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional savings  allowance,  and  they  are  not  penalized  for  savings. 

Consider  the  reinstitution  of  IRA's  with  withdrawals  allowed  for 
education.  I  know  the  Federal  budget,  but  I  have  to  keep  talking 
about  this  because  I  think  it  is  important.  Make  Federal  needs 
analysis  more  sensitive  to  regional  differences  in  costs  of  living. 
You  mentioned  it  yourself.  Maybe  somewhere  someone  could  live 
for  $15,000  a  year,  but  certainly  not  in  Connecticut. 

Provide  incentive  funding  to  encourage  matching  Federal,  State, 
and  private  funds.  It  is  going  to  require  the  funds  from  all  three  of 
these  focused  together. 

Now,  ensuring  quality  and  integrity  of  programs.  Defaults  on 
student  loans,  high  dropout  rates,  poor  quality  programs  are  erod- 
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int'  the  public  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  student  financial  assist- 
ance programs.  I  think  there  could  be  reforms  that  would  strength- 
en the  accountability  and  institutional  eligibility  standards  which 
are  used.  Strengthen  the  role  of  State  licensure  bodies  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  institutions  for  Federal  aid  programs.  States 
should  know  their  own  college  programs  and  their  own  postsecond- 

ary  programs.  ,.  .  .   .  . 

Establish  higher  standards  for  accrediting  associations  whose  ac- 
tions determine  the  institutional  eligibility.  Those  accrediting  asso- 
ciations should  be  represented  more  broadly  than  the  vocations 
that  they  accredit. 

Strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  examine 
standards  and  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  manage  Federal  funds, 
including  the  profit  structures  of  proprietary  institutions  and  plans 
for  institutional  review  and  oversight,  that  there  is  a  process  tor 
review  and  oversight.  I  think  those  then  could  help  to  continue  to 
improve  to  reach  those  three  goals.  .  .... 

We  would  love  to  see  an  expansion  of  FIPSE  grants  for  institu- 
tional grants  for  improvement  of  undergraduate  education,  multi- 
cultural education,  and  school-college  collaboratives.  We  also  would 
encourage  the  incentives  with  States  and  Federal  Government 
working  together  to  provide  funds  for  laboratories  and  equipment 
to  strengthen  research.  Our  laboratories  are  antiquated.  Our  equip- 
ment is  not  state-of-the-art.  And  we  know  that  the  facilities  and 
the  infrastructure  is  one  of  your  considerations.  We  certainly  hope 
that  we  can,  through  State  and  Federal  partnerships,  do  something 
about  that. 

Thank  you.  .  „  . 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Glasgow  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Glasgow 

Thank  vou  for  this  opportunity  for  Connecticut  people  to  comment  on  the  Reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  act  is  the  cornerstone  legislation  for 
national  higher  education  policy.  The  effective  reform  of  the  legislation  will  directly 
affect  the  ability  of  our  country  to  sustain  its  prosperity  and  to  maintain  its  cohe- 
sion through  equity  for  all  its  people.  ...  r  j 

The  primary  goals  can  continue  to  be  to  provide  educational  access  for  needy  stu- 
dents and  to  assure  that  access  is  to  quality  institutions. 

Issues  of  Concern  to  Connecticut 

-The  retargeting  of  both  Pell  grants  and  the  Stafford  (GSL)  Loan  Program  has 
eliminated  many  middle  and  fower-middle-income  students  from  access  to  these 
programs.  This  has  resulted  in  an  erosion  of  the  Federal  role  in  providing  both 
loan  and  grant  aid  to  traditional  Connecticut  college  students. 

—Shift  from  grants  to  loans  as  primary  means  of  Federal  subsidy  is  particularly 
hard  for  low-  and  middle-income  students. 

—Grant  funds  for  Connecticut  college  students  has  declined  since  1980  both  in 
terms  of  total  dollars  and  percentage  of  total  Federal  and  State  grant  aid. 

-Despite  healthy  increases  in  State  aid  over  the  past  five  years  (from  $6  9  million 
in  FY  1984-85  to  $17.8  million  in  FY  1989-90),  State  funds  have  not  been  able 
10  compensate  for  reductions  in  Federal  aid  for  Connecticut  college  students. 

-Federal  targeting  of  eligibility  to  large  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional-technical proprietary  schools  and  newly-defined  independent  students 
with  no  increase  in  fi^ds  has  diverted  funds  from  traditional  students.  At  the 
Spinning  of  the  lfe.o  s,  15  percent  of  all  Pell  grant  dollars  in  Connecticut  went 
u:  students  attending  proprietary  schools.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  that  per- 
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centage  had  increased  to  45  percent.  Again,  students  from  lower-middle  and 
middle-income  families  wishing  to  attend  colleges  were  hardest  hit. 

—The  Congressional  Needs  Analysis  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  needy  Con- 
necticut families  to  receive  Federal  aid,  particularly  because  of  unrealistic  ex- 
pectations from  student  earnings  and  home  equity. 

Senator  Dodd's  Proposals  for  Reform 

We  appreciate  and  support  Senator  Dodd's  efforts  to  address  some  of  these  prob- 
lems with  his  proposals  to: 

—Lower  expectations  of  the  amount  of  student  earnings  to  be  used  to  meet  college 
costs  (from  70  percent  and  45  percent).  You  may  wish  to  consider  a  set  dollar 
expectation  rather  than  a  percentage  to  avoid  disincentives  to  work  and  earn. 

—Reduce  expected  contributions  from  home  and  farm  equity.  I  understand  the 
proposal  is  to  eliminate  subsidy  for  those  with  incomes  below  $40,000,  with  slid- 
ing scale  for  those  between  $40,000-$70,000. 

—Allow  students  with  dependents  to  deduct  child  care  costs. 

—Give  special  considerations  to  those  families  with  dislocated  workers  or  dis- 
placed homemakers. 

Goals  for  other  reforms  in  the  Reauthorization  Act 

As  the  Congress  considers  the  Reauthorization  Act,  I  would  suggest  three  major 
goals  and  actions  which  could  help  to  achieve  those  goals: 

Goal  1:  Increase  Enrollment  and  Persistence  for  the  Most  Disadvantaged 
—Simplify  the  application  process. 

—For  example,  eliminate  need  analysis  for  those  clearly  in  need,  such  as  AFDC 
recipients. 

—Encourage  partnerships  with  states  and  colleges  to  provide  early  intervention 
programs,  including  expansion  of  TRIO  programs. 

—Provide  incentives,  possibly  through  revamping  the  SSIG  program,  for  outreach 
programs  and  demonstration  projects  to  increase  student's  persistence. 

—Tighten  eligibility  criteria  for  independent  student  status  for  Pell  grant  recipi- 
ents and  hold  postsecondary  schools  accountable  for  criteria  on  ability  to  benefit 
and  follow-up  on  progress  and  success  of  Pell  grant  recipients. 

Goal  2:  Helping  Middle-Income  Families 

—Improve  tax  incentives  for  college  savings  (e.g.,  increase  family  income  limit  on 
full  deductibility  for  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  from  $60,000  to  $75,000). 

—Restore  tax  deductibility  on  parent  and  student  educational  loans. 

—Broaden  eligibility  for  Stafford  loans  and  college  work  study  programs. 

—Amend  the  Congr^ional  Methodology  to  provide  for  educational  savings  allow- 
ance. 

—Consider  reinstituting  IRA's  with  withdrawals  allowed  for  education. 

—Make  Federal  needs  analysis  more  sensitive  to  regional  differences  in  costs  of 
living. 

—Provide  incentive  funding  to  encourage  matching  Federal,  state,  and  private 
funds. 

Goal  3:  Ensuring  Quality  and  Integrity 

Defaults  on  student  loans,  high  dropout  rates,  and  poor  quality  programs  are 
eroding  public  trust  in  the  effectiveness  of  student  financial  assistance  programs. 

Reforms  to  strengthen  accountability  and  institutional  eligibility  standards  could 
include: 

—Strengthening  the  role  of  State  licensure  bodies  in  determining  eligibility  of  in- 
stitutions for  Federal  aid  programs. 

—Establishing  higher  standards  for  accrediting  associations  whose  actions  deter- 
mine institutional  eligibility  for  Federal  aid  funds. 
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-Strengthening  the  ability  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  examine  standardsand 
Opacity  of  institutions  to  manage  Federal  funds,  Including  profit  structures  of 
proprietary  institutions  and  plans  for  institutional  review  and  oversight  to 
ensure  educational  and  financial  accountability. 

Incentives  for  Institutional  Quality  Improvements 

-Expansion  of  FIPSE  targeted  for  institut  onal  grants  for  improvement  of  under- 
graduate education,  multicultural  education,  Bchool-college  collaboratives. 

-Incentives  and  Federal  State  partnerships  to  provide  funds  for  laboratories  and 
equipment  to  strengthen  research. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Norma. 
Kevin,  we  thank  you  for  being  with  us  this  morning. 
Mr.  Sullivan.  Senator,  thank  you.  It  is  also  a  pleasant  break  to 
be  sitting  testifying  rather  than  listening  to  testimony  these  days. 

I  want  to  thank  you  in  particular  for  holding  this  hearing  but 
more  importantly  for  your  leadership  on  this  issue.  If  we  in  Con- 
necticut were  to  look  to  Washington  in  higher  education  for  one 
.iical  area  of  strengthening  that  partnership  that  should  be 
there,  it  is  definitely  the  area  of  student  financial  aid.  And  it  is 
critical  to  our  State,  obviously,  as  it  is  to  others. 

Representative  Wyman,  my  co-chair  on  Education,  and  Repre- 
sentative Pelto,  my  co-chair  on  the  Higher  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  Appropriations,  had  wanted  to  be  with  us  this  morning,  iney 
cannot  be,  apparently,  but  they  do  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
included  in  both  supporting  the  direction  you  are  moving  in  in 
Washington  and  amplifying  the  remarks  of  the  experts  who  are 
here  with  us  this  morning. 

Having  just  made  the  report  of  the  Higher  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  Appropriations,  I  guess  my  sense  is  redoubled  in  terms  ot 
the  importance  of  the  financial  aid  piece.  Knowing  what  we  are 
looking  at  in  Connecticut,  a  rather  exacerbated  picture  of  the 
Nation  at  large  in  terms  of  the  recession,  in  terms  of  particularly 
that  impact  on  public  institutions  and  increasing  tuition  in  public 
institutions,  and  the  desperate  need  to  find  the  resources  to  help 
balance  those  tuitions  with  financial  aid  so  that  we  are  not  closing 
the  door  to  students,  public  or  private  in  this  State.  Your  opening 
statement  I  think  captures  so  well  all  of  the  problems  and  it  would 
be  redundant  to  address  those  in  any  detail.  I  think  the  notion  of 
this  shift  at  the  Federal  level  from  grant  to  loan,  and  even  as  to 
loan  the  increasingly  constricted  and  narrow  definition  ot  need  has 
in  ma  w  respects  made  it  substantially  less  than  useful  programs 
of  assistance  for  higher  education.  I  think  the  direction  that  you 
are  going  in  is  precisely  where  we  ought  to  be  headed. 

Obviously,  Connecticut  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  a 
number  of  problems,  Uit  we  also  I  think  have  a  unique,  in  some 
respects,  situation  and  perhaps  one  that  is  maybe  only  reflected  at 
the  other  side  of  this  continent  in  this  country.  Our  students  are  to 
some  degree  and  our  families  are  to  some  degree  peculiarly  disad- 
vantaged by  that  financial  aid  needs  analysis.  We  have  looked  at 
comparable  statistics  for  a  family  in,  say,  the  Midwest  and  a  family 
in  Connecticut.  And  by  the  time  you  run  housing  prices  as  an  asset 
through  the  formula,  by  the  time  you  run  the  inflated  earnings,  by 
the  time  you  run  cost  of  living,  you  really  see  that  it  is  not  m  a 
sense  fair  to  treat  unalikes  alike.  And  in  a  sense,  that  is  what  the 
needs  analysis  does  now  and  tends  to  drive  down  the  capacity  to 
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help  kids  in  Connecticut  even  though  those  kids  and  their  families 
are  in  many  respects  economically  under  a  much  greater  burden 
even  trying  to  come  into  the  higher  education  market. 

We  in  Connecticut  have  done  what  we  can  over  the  last  few 
years.  The  commissioner,  J  think,  pointed  out  quite  well  that  actu- 
ally from  1985  to  today,  1985  some  $6.9  million,  today  about  $20 
million,  a  little  higher  than  the  last  year  figure  that  she  indicated 
in  terms  of  our  contribution  to  student  financial  aid.  But  because 
of  the  needs  formula  that  we  tie  into,  which  is  the  Federal  one,  I 
just  go  back  to  our  experience  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  put  a  lot 
more  money  in  one  step  into  cur  three  principal  aid  programs  in 
Connecticut.  The  consequence  of  that  was  primarily  not  to  see 
more  students  assisted  to  attend  higher  education,  but  to  see  the 
same  students  assisted  more  with  the  new  dollars.  So  that  we  did 
not  see  the  doors  open  up  in  terms  of  additional  opportunity.  The 
formula  simply  drove  more  and  more  dollars  to  the  same  kids.  And 
that  I  think  is  the  sort  of  lower-middle-income,  middle-income  di- 
lemma that  we  are  all  trying  to  grapple  with  this  morning. 

We  have  experimented  a  little  bit,  nibbling  around  the  edges 
with  our  own  State-funded  student  employment  program  to  get 
away  from  the  asset-equity  test,  to  get  away  from  the  caps  on  stu- 
dent earnings.  Obviously  that  would  be  significantly  assisted  if  that 
direction,  as  you  suggest,  is  also  going  to  be  forthcoming  in  the 
Federal  programs  and  the  Federal  formula. 

The  direction  that  we  would  generally  suggest  is  I  think  precise- 
ly the  direction  that  you  are  going  on.  First,  that  we  need— we 
would  hope  for  a  greater  investment  in  this  area,  but  obviously  the 
Federal  Government  shares  with  us  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  do  so 
in  a  less  than  perfect  economy.  At  the  very  least,  we  would  look  to 
something  that  would  reduce  the  student  contribution  levels  for 
those  students  who  are  lower-middle-income,  in  particular,  that 
would  put  a  more  equitable  balance,  if  possible,  between  loan  and 
grant.  I  think  the  thing  that  has  really  troubled  most  is  the  degree 
to  which  reliance  on  loans,  whether  Federal  or  private  sector,  has 
become  the  norm. 

I  look  back  to  my  opportunity  to  be  the  first  kid  in  my  family  to 
go  to  college  and  graduate  college,  made  possible  primarily  by  a 
grant  program  from  the  Federal  Government  that  simply  does  not 
exist  at  this  point  in  time. 

Senator  Dodd.  By  the  way,  that  has  been  the  last  10  years.  I 
mean,  those  numbers  were  absolutely  the  reverse,  I  think,  10  years 
ago.  It  was  about  75  or  70-30,  and  they  just— so  you  don't  have  to 
go  back  a  long  way.  You  can  go  back  just  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  You  don't  even  have  to  go  back  as  far  as  my  col- 
lege days. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  wasn't  very  terribly  politic.  No  gray  hair  on 
that  head  of  yours. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  will  be  after  the  end  of  this. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  I  am  sure  there  will  be.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  would  also  support  extending  the  access  to  fi- 
nancial aid  for  families  above  the  $20,000  income  level,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  needs  analysis.  What  you  are  doing  on  family 
asset  worth,  particularly  because  of  the  inflation  of  that  asset 
worth  in  this  State,  is  critical.  Looking  at  regional  differences  in 
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cost  of  living,  if  possible,  taking  less  of  dependent  students'  earn- 
ings into  account,  and  I  would  commend  the  commissioner's  par- 
ticular remark  with  respect  to  child  care  costs.  I  mean,  we  some- 
times forget  that  what  we  call  the  traditional  student  is  no  longer 
the  real  student  in  higher  ed.  We  are  looking  at  a  very  different 
population  of  students  who  are  coming  back  to  higher  education, 
dropping  in  and  out  of  higher  education,  generally  with  responsibil- 
ities much  greater  than  Ihad  or  my  peers  had  when  we  were  in  a 
4-year  college. 

Finally,  a  little  bit  of— not  disagreement,  but  a  different  empha- 
sis perhaps  on  the  issue  of  who  is  going  to  be  able  to  participate.  I 
understand  the  concerns  about  the  so-called  proprietary  postsec- 
ondary  sector  in  this  country  and  in  this  State.  However,  I  would 
suggest  that  some  of  the  recent  direction  in  making  Pell  funds  less 
available  to  institutions  which  are  in  large  measure  providing  valu- 
able postsecondary  education,  particularly  targeted  to  improving 
and  strengthening  the  workforce  in  the  workplace  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  other  States,  may  be  an  unw^  direction.  We  need 
to  seek  some  balance  again  and  recognize  tha  Sose  proprietary  in- 
stitutions are,  indeed,  part  of  the  postsecoiK  r  community,  are, 
indeed,  providing  a  valuable  educational  and  training  experience 
for  particularly  those  individuals  who  have  traditionally  been  shut 
out  of  opportunity.  It  isn't  4-year,  it  isn't  postgraduate,  but  it  is  a 
critical  piece  of  the  higher  ediu  ation  picture,  and  we  ought  not  dis- 
criminate or  leave  them  out  of  the  puzzle. 

Just  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  for  more  and  more  of  our  citi- 
zens, higher  education  is  become  less  a  bridge  to  the  future  and 
more  an  insurmountable  financial  hurdle.  For  too  many  others, 
they  are  asked  to  mortgage  the  very  future  for  which  higher  educa- 
tion is  preparing  them.  Each  State  can  do  its  part.  Connecticut  has. 
But  I  think  this  is  one  area  where  your  leadership  and  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress,  hopefully  the  President  ultimately,  can  restore 
one  of  the  most  important  partnerships  that  has  ever  existed  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  governments,  and  that  is  access  to 
higher  education. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sullivan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Sullivan 

Senator  Dodd,  I  am  State  Senator  Kevin  Sullivan,  Co-Chairman  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Education  Committee  and  Senate  Co-Chairman  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee's  Higher  Education  Subcommittee.  Joining  in  this  statement  are  State 
Representative  Jonathan  Pelto,  House  Co-Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Higher 
Education  Subcommittee,  and  State  Representative  Nancy  Wyman,  Co-Chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee.  On  behalf  of  all  our  colleagues,  we  thank  you  for  this 
hearing  and  opportunity  to  join  in  your  concern  to  strengthen  Federal  student  fi 
nancialaid.  m  ,         .   .  ...  ,  , 

We  have  all  been  aware  for  quite  some  time  of  the  escalating  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  trend  is  now  exacerbated  at  our  public  universities  and  colleges  as  eco- 
nomic recession  sharply  curtails  State  revenues  and  necessitates  greater  tuition  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  State  support. 

In  addition,  Federal  student  aid  has  been  steadily  shifting  from  grants  to  loans. 
With  grants  reserved  for  only  the  very  poorest  students,  a  particular  burden  has 
been  placed  on  those  other  needy  students  and  families  who,  with  very  limited  re- 
sources, must  incur  greater  and  greater  debt  in  pursuit  of  higher  education. 

And  while  more  of  the  Federal  aid  is  being  granted  in  the  form  of  loans,  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  itself  has  turned  into  a  very  limited,  need-based  program— de- 
nying most  middle  and  lower-nriddle-income  students  access  to  even  this  financial 
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help.  These  students  then  are  left  with  very  few  options  to  finance  college  tuition. 
Most  can  only  fall  back  on  private  financing  and  pay  conventional  interest  rates 
which  compound  their  debt  burden. 

These  problems  are  not  unique  to  Connecticut,  but  we  believe  Connecticut  stu- 
dents ana  their  families  are  additionally  disadvantaged  relative  to  students  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  by  certain  features  of  the  Federal  nefeds  analysis. 

As  you  know,  the  standard  congressional  methodology  for  determining  need  as- 
sumes that  a  minimum  amount  of  famly  income  is  necessary  for  essential  living  ex- 
penses. The  remaining  family  income  is  then  assumed  to  be  available  for  discretion- 
ary spending,  including  college  expenses.  The  remaining  family  income  is  then  as- 
sumed to  be  available  for  discretionary  spending,  including  college  expenses.  The 
methodology  also  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  assets,  such  as 
real  estate  equity,  enhances  a  family's  financial  strength.  The  expected  family  con- 
tribution toward  educational  expenses  is  then  based  on  a  percentage  of  its  adjusted 
available  income. 

This  adjusted  available  income  is  supposed  to  reflect  the  family's  economic 
strength  based  on  the  combination  of  its  income  and  assets.  The  problem  for  Con- 
necticut residents  is  that  the  standard  methodology  is  both  unfair  and  unrealistic.  It 
fails  to  take  into  account  regional  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  or  in  the  value  of 
real  estate.  To  illustrate,  a  Connecticut  family  with  an  annual  income  of  $50,000  has 
in  reality  less  discretionary  income  for  college  costs  than  a  family  with  the  same 
income  in  Nebraska,  because  the  cost  of  living  is  so  much  higher  here.  This  very 
real  economic  difference  is  not  reflected  in  the  needs  analysis.  Moreover,  the  identi- 
cal family  home  will  have  a  much  greater  value  in  Connecticut  because  of  the  still 
relatively  high  cost  of  housing.  This  makes  the  Connecticut  family  appear  wealthier 
than  the  Nebraska  family,  and  wealtheir  than  it  actually  is,  even  as  its  spendable 
income  buys  less. 

Connecticut  has  taken  steps  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  Federal  aid,  the 
shift  from  grants  to  loans,  the  rigidity  of  need  criteria  for  student  loan  eligibility, 
and  the  inequity  inherent  in  the  standard  Federal  methodology  for  determining  fi- 
nancial need: 

1.  The  State  has  significantly  increased  financial  aid  for  students  attending  Con- 
necticut's public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  from  $6.9  million  in 
FY  1984-85  to  $19.8  million  this  fiscal  year. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities  can  now  calculate  student  financial  need  for  state- 
funded  student  employment  purposes  without  considering  the  real  estate  equity  in  a 
principal  residence.  Colleges  may  also  county  only  30  percent,  instead  of  the  Feder- 
ally required  70  percent,  of  students'  earnings  as  assets  in  determining  eligibility  for 
such  student  employment. 

3.  We  have  established  a  successful  program  of  College  Family  Savings  Bonds  to 
help  parents,  grandparents,  and  others  save  for  higher  education.  The  bonds  pay  the 
interest  and  principal  in  a  lump  sum  when  they  mature,  and  the  interest  earned  is 
tax  exempt. 

4.  Proceeds  from  the  state's  sale  of  tax  exempt  bonds  are  also  being  used  to  make 
loans  available  to  student  at  interest  rates  lower  than  those  offered  by  banks  or 
other  loan  programs,  although  the  rate  is  higher  than  the  rate  for  Federally  guar- 
anteed low  interest  loans  to  students  whose  families  have  incomes  below  the  speci- 
fied level. 

There  is,  however,  only  so  much  we  can  do  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Feder- 
al financial  need  standard.  On  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  students  whose  future  de- 
pends on  access  to  higher  education,  and  their  families,  and  on  behalf  of  those  of  us 
in  the  state's  higher  education  community  and  State  government,  who  understand 
that  higher  education  is  truly  an  investment  in  a  better  future  for  us  all,  we  ask 
that  you  take  these  concerns  into  account  as  you  consider  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  convey  to  Congress  the  following  proposals: 

1.  Adjust  Federal  financial  aid  formulas  to  reduce  the  student  contribution  level 
for  students  from  low-income  families. 

2.  Increase  funding  and  access  for  Pell  grant  and  College  Work-Study  programs 
and  strike  a  more  equitable  balance  between  loan  and  grant  programs. 

3.  Increase  access  to  Federal  financial  aid  for  needy  families  above  the  $20,000 
income  level. 

4.  Reconsider  the  Federal  needs  analysis  system  so  that  family  asset  worth  is  not 
inflated  disproportionately  to  acutal  cash  resources,  regional  differences  in  the  cost 
of  living  are  taken  into  account,  a  dependent  student  s  earnings  are  assessed  at  a 
rate  lower  than  70  percent,  and  more  flexibility  is  permitted  for  states  to  augment 
student  financial  aid  without  supplanting  Federal  spending. 
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5  Restore  fairness  in  Federal  student  aid  by  allowing  students  to  use  that  aid  in  a 
wide  array  of  higher  education,  technical  and  occupational  programs  which  provide 
for  the  learning  and  training  needs  of  our  workforce  and  society. 

For  more  and  more  of  our  utizens,  higher  education  is  becoming  less  a  bridge  to 
the  future  and  more  an  insurmountable  financial  hurdle.  *  or  too  many  others,  they 
are  asked  to  mortgage  the  very  future  for  which  higher  education  is  preparing 
them  Each  State  must  do  its  part,  and  Connecticut  is  struggling  mightily  to  do  so. 
All  we  ask  of  vou  is  that  Congress  infuse  the  funding  and  needs  analysis  on  which 
we  rely  with  new  measures  of  fairness,  reasonableness  and  flexibility  as  we  join  in 
the  common  cause  of  access  and  opportunity  in  higher  education. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Kevin,  very,  very  much. 
I  should  mention,  after  Norma's  comments,  back  in  1986  with 
what  I  call  the  so-called— Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  I  offered  to 
retain  IRA's  in  allowing  for  an  education  and  housing  opportunity 
for  first-time  home  buyers.  We  lost  thr.t  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  one  vote  to  retain  IRA's  in  1986.  Today,  I  am  a  principal 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Bentsen's  new  proposal  to  bring  IRA  deduc- 
tions back.  The  vote  in  1986  was  one  of  the  great  mistakes  made  in 
1986  on  the  assumption  tUt  we  were  not  creating  new  savings  but 
rather  moving  savings  around.  We  now  know  as  a  result  of  a  Mer- 
rill Lynch  study  that,  in  fact,  contrary  to  most  peoples  beliefs, 
Americans  are  genetically  capable  of  saving.  We  generated  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $290  billion  in  savings  in  a  matter  of 
about  6  years.  And  what  a  difference  it  would  make  to  borrow  from 
ourselves,  as  regrettable  as  a  deficit  is,  rather  than  borrowing  $750 
million  every  day,  7  days  a  week,  every  day  of  the  year  from  on- 
shore to  finance  our  domestic  obligations,  our  public  obligations. 
And  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  Talk  about  mortgaging  a  future.'' 
The  paper  is  being  held  by  our  so-called  allies  around  the  world. 
That  ought  to  incense  everyone's  sense  of  patriotism,  in  a  sense,  of 
what  is  happening  to  this  country's  future.  So  the  IRA  s,  I  think, 
are  going  to  have  a  good  chance  of  coming  back  in  and  making 
some  difference.  . 

I  would  point  out  as  well— in  fact,  I  will  introduce  legislation  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  I  didn't  even  know  that  in  1986  included  provi- 
sions to  part  of  that  so-called  reform  bill  also  tax  scholarships. 
Some  forms  of  scholarships  are  actually  now  considered  taxable 
income  under  the  1986  tax  reform  bill.  So  here  we  were  providing 
scholarships  to  people  to  go  on  in  education,  and  then  requiring 
them  to  go  to  work  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  scholarships  they  re- 
ceive. Talk  about  working  at  counter-purposes.  So  there  are  a 
number  of  pieces  there  that  we  hope  to  clean  up  this  year. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Tonkin,  thank  you  so  much  again  for  your  opening 
of  the  doors  of  this  fine  institution. 

Mr.  Tonkin.  Senator,  I  want  to  welcome  you  here  today  and  also 
the  other  honored  guests  whom  we  have  with  us  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject that  has  profound  implications  for  our  society:  Access  and 
choice  for  all  who  qualify  for  higher  education.  Many  of  the  things 
that  I  would  have  said  have  been  already  said,  and  as  a  result  my 
testimony  will  be  shorter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  You 
will  find,  I  suspect,  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity  in  this 

^Let  me  say  up  front  that  we  here  at  this  university,  like  academ- 
ic administrators  elsewhere,  face  a  fundamental  problem:  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  funding  for  higher  education  is,  as  we  have  noticed, 
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steadily  declining.  The  question  is:  How  do  we  deal  with  this  and 
how  do  we  also  assess  the  broad  social  implications  of  such  a  devel- 
opment? 

Do  we  as  a  Nation  want  students  whose  parents  are  not  well-to- 
do  to  continue  to  have  access  and  choice  in  pursuing  higher  educa- 
tion? 

If  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  help  these  students,  what  social 
costs  will  we  as  a  society  before  forced  to  bear  further  down  the 
road? 

Unless  we  provide  access  and  choice  for  these  students  to  higher 
education  now,  how  will  we  ever  compete  in  the  international  mar- 
kets of  tomorrow? 

Now,  whereas  in  the  past  a  basic  education  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  an  American  to  earn  a  good  living  and  participate  in  the 
American  dream,  in  today's  technological  society,  much  more  is  re- 
quired: We  need  a  highly  skilled  and  adaptable  workforce  if  we  are 
going  to  compete  effectively.  Once  a  college  degree  was  a  rarity, 
but  today  it  is  very  often  a  necessity. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  Congress  that  in  large  measure  establishes 
our  Nation's  domestic  agenda,  and  it  is  critical  that  the  Congress 
firm  up  its  partnership  with  the  higher  education  community  as 
we  pursue  the  common  goal  of  providing  those  educational  re* 
sources  necessary  for  the  American  people  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  world  of  the  21st  Century.  Our  prosperity  really  depends 
upon  it,  and  also  our  viability  as  a  democracy  requires  an  educated 
citizenry. 

Congress  may  inadvertently  be  permitting  the  erosion  of  an  im- 
portant piece  of  that  American  dream;  namely,  bettering  one's  self 
through  education.  There  are  too  many  people  who  are  educational 
rejects  in  our  society  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  one  of  those 
reasons  is  money.  We  can  either  pay  the  price  now  through  an  in- 
crease in  grants  and  affordable  student  loans;  or  we  can  pay  later, 
as  an  under-educated  population  becomes  increasingly  disadvan- 
taged by  the  realities  of  the  global  marketplace,  and  our  lack  of  in- 
vestment in  the  future  translates,  when  that  future  arrives,  into  a 
lack  of  returns  and  a  loss  of  competitiveness. 

The  fundamental  question  confronting  us  is  where  America 
ranks  access  to  higher  education  on  our  list  of  national  priorities. 
Central  to  the  question  of  access  is  the  equally  compelling  question 
of  what  role  the  Federal  Government  should  play  in  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

There  was  a  recent  article  in  Change  magazine  that  pointed  out 
that  of  the  $474  billion  increase  in  total  Federal  outlays  between 
1980  and  1988,  less  than  $1  billion — lee  than  one-quarter  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  increase— was  devoted  to  education  and  train- 
ing. Of  that  amount,  virtually  the  entire  increase  in  Federal  assist- 
ance, the  article  goes  on,  was  in  the  form  of  loans— which  is,  in  an 
important  sense,  a  mortgage  on  our  future. 

The  Federal  Government's  ambivalence  toward  the  plight  of  stu- 
dents is  hurting  most  precisely  those  about  whom  Congress  says  it 
cares  particularly— the  middle  class  and  the  poor— and  we  in  the 
community  of  independent  colleges  and  universities  are  being  in- 
creasingly called  upon  to  pick  up  the  slack. 
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The  figures  for  the  University  of  Hartford  are  striking,  though 
they  are  hardly  unique.  Over  the  past  5  years,  between  1986  and 
1990,  our  tuition  has  risen  by  45  percent. 

Over  the  same  5  years,  Federal  financial  assistance  programs 
have  risen  by  20  percent. 

The  comparison  is  even  more  dramatic  if  we  focus  on  the  two 
Federal  grant  programs.  They  account  ultimately  for  only  5.5  per- 
cent of  our  total  outlay.  . 

Now,  what  has  happened  is  that  Federal  grant  programs  have 
risen  somewhat,  then,  but  the  increase  under  any  circumstances  is 
from  a  relatively  modest  base.  Federal  loan  funds  have  also  in- 
creased, but  on  a  somewhat  larger  base.  But  the  most  significant 
increase  has  been  funded  by  the  university,  in  part  by  private  phi- 
lanthropy, but  mostly,  quite  honestly,  by  increased  tuition  and  by 
expenditure  cutbacks.  So,  in  effect,  we  are  taxing  some  of  our  stu- 
dents in  order  to  finance  the  education  of  others.  Actually  within 
the  institution,  we  have  created  our  own  local  taxation  system. 

I  have  a  number  of  statistics  that  I  will  pass  on  to  you  concern- 
ing precisely  how  the  financial  aid  picture  works  out  on  this 
campus.  But  I  can  summarize  by  saying  that  our  experience  at  the 
University  of  Hartford  is  that  maintaining  access  and  choice  in 
recent  years  has  largely  been  a  result  of  two  factors:  Increased  bor- 
rowing by  students  and  parents,  and  a  doubling  in  the  financial  aid 
provided  from  university  and  State  funds. 

This  kind  of  increase  is  one  that  we  can  t  too  long  sustain.  We 
are  witnessing  a  shift  of  the  burden  of  meeting  rising  costs  to  stu- 
dents and  parents  and  educational  institutions  like  ours.  Most  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  are,  like  the  University  of  Hartford,  at 
least  in  the  private  sector,  tuition-driven  with  relatively  little  en- 
dowment. There  is  the  assumption  that  most  private  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  have  large  endowments.  That  is  not  so.  The  vast 
majority  have  very  small  endowments.  Tuition  and  fees  at  the  uni- 
versity represent  approximately  69  percent  of  the  total  operating 
budget,  and  when  combined  with  auxiliary  enterprises,  they  repre- 
sent about  88  percent  of  the  operating  budget. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  provides  us  with  over  $1  million  per 
year  under  the  CICS  program,  the  Connecticut  Independent  College 
Student  Grant  Program;  but  given  the  State  of  the  local  economy 
and  despite  the  strong  support  of  numbers  of  local  politicians,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  CICS  program,  level  funded  for  2  years,  will  offer 
increased  relief  this  year.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  portion  ol 
annual  incremental  increases  in  tuition  is  diverted  to  financial  as- 
sistance at  a  time  when  we  are  actually  playing  catch-up  with  sala- 
ries, when  we  face  huge  increases  in  health  insurance  costs,  and 
have  a  deferred  maintenance  bill  in  excess  of  $20  million.  We  have 
thought  about  leaving  the  light  bulbs  out  in  this  particular  build- 
ine  but  decided  against  it.  Deferred  maintenance  right  here  is 
working  rather  well.  But  we  have,  indeed,  a  problem  out  there 
across  the  campus.  ... 

The  point  is  frequently  made  that  college  and  university  tuition 
rates  have  in  recent  years  risen  more  sharply  that  the  consumer 
price  index.  While  that  may  be  true,  the  facts  are  that  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  during  the  decade  ot  the 
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1980's.  Higher  education  has  had  to  plug  the  g;^..  This  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  rising  college  costs,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

The  University  of  Hartford  believes  strongly  in  access,  choice, 
and  diversity.  That  is  why  we  have  introduced  our  half-tuition  pro- 
gram for  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  a  program  which  has 
received  considerable  support  from  private  philanthropy.  That  is 
why  we  maintain  a  commitment  to  students  from  middle-income 
groups.  For  a  private  university  to  survive,  it  must  have  a  student 
aid  program  that  meets  the  needs  of  its  student  population.  It 
cannot  and  should  not  limit  itself  to  students  from  wealthy  fami- 
lies. We  have  been  much  encouraged,  Ssnator,  by  your  own  con- 
cern for  the  situation  of  the  middle-income  student,  who  needs  Fed- 
eral support  to  stay  in  independent  higher  education.  The  more  we 
push  these  students  into  public  higher  education,  the  greater  ':he 
cost  in  overall  public  dollars  ultimately  becomes. 

It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  the  issue  is  not  only  increasing 
the  ftinds  available,  but  making  the  very  best  use  of  the  funds  we 
have,  with  a  minimum  of  administrative  costs  and  by  using  them 
to  support  bona  fide  students  vol  bona  fide  programs  administered 
effectively.  Some  of  the  additional  issues  having  to  do  with  the  cur- 
rent administration  of  such  funds  have  already  been  mentioned: 
The  question  of  the  balance  between  loans  and  grants,  for  expmple; 
the  question  of  taxation  of  scholarships,  which  is  surely  the  most 
short-sighted  thing  one  could  possible  do— it  is  robbing  Peter  to  na> 
Paul;  and  the  question  of  child  care,  which  I  think  is  increasingly 
important. 

So  we  are  really  at  a  critical  point  in  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  postsecondary  education.  The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  provides  an  opportunity  to  revisit  Federal  aid  programs. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Federal  deficit  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  con- 
corn,  but  education  is  surely  not  the  place  to  effect  false  economies. 
And  I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  support  more  adequate  and  reliable 
grant  assistance  for  needy  students,  targeting  a  greater  amount  to 
the  neediest  and  extending  assistance  to  dependents  of  working 
poor  and  moderate-income  families.  I  also  urge  your  support  for 
the  expansion  of  loan  availability  to  meet  student  and  family  cash 
flow  needs,  provide  more  flexible  repayment  options  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impact  of  borrowing  on  those  students  who  are  most  at 
risk,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  Federal  cost  per  dollar 
loaned. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  for  us  to  try  to  address  that  issue 
of  the  middle-income  student,  if  we  possibly  can.  That  kind  of  stu- 
dent is  crucially  important  to  an  institution  like  this. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Senator,  and  also  your  staff  for  the 
interest  you  have  shown  in  helping  our  students  and  others 
throughout  the  United  States  who  want  to  fund  their  education. 
Only  through  congressional  action  to  increase  the  availability  of 
Federal  grants  and  affordable  loans  can  America  hope  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  And  that  surely  has  to  be 
one  of  our  principal  goals. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  holding  these  hearings  and  for  listen- 
ing to  our  concerns. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tonkin  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Tonkin 

Senator  Dod !,  honored  guests,  I  am  Humphrey  Tonkin,  President  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hartfc-,  northern  Connecticut's  largest  comprehensive  independent  universi- 
ty. I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  our  campus  today  to  discuss  a  subject  that  has 
profound  implications  for  our  society— access  and  choice  for  all  who  qualify  for 

hi£rme'saytlu)p  front  that  we  here  at  the  University,  like  academic  administrators 
elsewhere,  face  a  fundamental  problem:  The  Federal  share  of  funding  for  higher 
education  is  steadily  declining.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  and  how  are  we  to 
assess  the  broad  social  consequences  of  such  a  development? 
—Do  we  as  a  nation  want  students  whose  parents  are  not  well-to-do  to  continue  to 

have  access  and  choice  in  pursuing  higher  education? 
-If  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  help  these  students,  what  social  costs  will  we  as 

a  society  be  forced  to  bear  further  down  the  road? 
—Unless  we  provide  access  and  choice  for  these  students  to  higher  education  now, 

how  will  we  ever  compete  in  the  international  markets  of  tomorrow? 
Whereas  in  the  past  a  basic  education  was  all  that  was  required  for  an  American 
to  earn  a  good  living  and  participate  in  the  American  dream,  in  today  s  technologi- 
cal society  much  more  is  required:  We  need  a  highly  skilled  and  adaptable  work 
force  if  we  are  to  compete.  Once  a  college  degree  was  a  rarity.  Today  it  is  often  a 

It  is  Congress  that  in  large  measure  establishes  our  nation's  domestic  ager.Ja.  It  is 
critical  that  the  Congress  firm  up  its  partnership  with  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity as  we  pursue  the  common  goal  of  providing  those  educational  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  American  people  to  compete  effectively  in  the  world  of  the  21st  century. 
Our  prosperity  depends  upon  it,  and  our  viability  as  a  democracy  requires  an  edu- 

c&tcd  citizenry'  « 

Congress  may  inadvertently  be  permitting  the  erosion  of  an  American  dream- 
bettering  one's  self  through  education.  We  can  either  pay  the  price  now  through  an 
increasein  grants  and  affordable  student  loans;  or  we  can  pay  later,  as  an  undere- 
ducated  population  becomes  increasingly  disadvantaged  by  the  r3alities  of  the  global 
marketplace,  and  our  lack  of  investment  in  the  future  translates  into  a  lack  of  re- 
turns and  a  loss  of  competitiveness. 

One  remembers  the  story  of  Horatio  Alger,  who  through  pure  pluck  and  ambition 
was  able  to  change  his  circumstances  in  life.  Today,  poor  Horatio  would  not  stand  a 
chance  in  our  increasingly  complex  marketplace.  Indeed,  Henry  Ford,  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  Thomas  Edison,  who,  despite  their  lack  of  formal  education,  were  able  to 
create  vast  industrial  empires,  today  could  not  even  land  meaningful  jobs  in  the 
comoanies  they  founded,  without  a  bachelors  degree.  All  came  from  families  of 
modest  meanB  and  would  today  have  needed  financial  assistance  to  complete  their 
degree  programs.  How  many  Fords,  Carnegies  and  Edisons  of  tomorrow  will  be 
denied  the  chance  to  make  a  full  contribution  of  their  talents  to  our  civilization  be- 
cause Federal  support  for  their  education  is  less  than  adequate?  .... 

The  fundamental  question  confronting  us  at  today  s  hearing  is  where  America 
ranks  access  to  higher  education  on  our  list  of  natUid  priorities.  Central  to  the 
question  of  access  is  the  equally  compelling  quests  *f  what  role  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  play  in  providing  financial  assistance  to  those  -  ho  are  in  need. 

A  recent  article  in  Change  magazine  pointed  ct  that  of  the  $474  billion  increase 
in  total  Federal  outlays  between  1980  and  1988,  lb?s  than  one  billion  dollars— less 
than  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of  the  total  increase— was  devoted  to  education  and 
training.  Of  that  amount,  virtually  the  entire  increase  in  Federal  assistance,  the  ar- 
ticle continues,  was  in  the  form  of  loans-a  mortgage  on  our  future. 

The  Federal  government's  ambivalence  toward  the  plight  of  students  is  hurting 
most  precisely  those  about  whom  Congress  says  it  cares  most:  The  middle-class  and 
the  poor,  and  we  in  the  community  of  independent  colleges  and  universities  are 
b-.ing  increasingly  called  upon  to  pick  up  the  slack. 

The  figures  for  the  University  of  Hartford  are  striking,  a  beit  hardly  unique 
among  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Over  the  past  five  years  (1986-87  to  1990-91) 
our  tuition  has  risen  45  percent.  . 

Over  the  same  five  years,  Federal  financial  assistance  programs-Pell  grants. 
SEOG,  College  Work  Study,  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  Perkins  Loan— have  risen  by 
unly  20  percent. 
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The  comparison  is  even  more  dramatic  if  we  focus  on  the  two  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. Pell  and  SEOG.  Over  the  five  year  period  they  are  up  29  percent,  but  only 
cony  rise  5V4  percent  of  our  total  financial  aid  budget. 

u  Vie.P2Eki,l,T  *PA  Q.SL  loan  Programs  accountfor  24  percent  of  the  financial  aid 
budget  The  University  funds  a  whopping  62  percent  of  the  total,  up  to  88  percent 
over  the  last  five  years. 

What  has  happened  is  the  following:  Federal  grant  programs  have  risen  some- 
what, but  the  increase  is  from  a  relatively  modest  base.  Federal  loan  funds  have 
also  increased,  but  on  a  somewhat  larger  base.  The  most  significant  increase  has 
been  funded  by  the  University,  in  part  by  private  philanthropy,  but  mostly  by  in- 
creased tuition  and  by  expenditure  cutbacks. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  figures  reveals  the  following: 

~&ikJ5^HL>2vSr  the  laflt  flve  J*81*  have  risen  from  $454,000  (1986-87)  to 
2650,000  (1990-91),  a  43  percent  increase,  but  over  a  longer  term,  1981  to  1990, 
funding  for  this  program  remains  unchanged; 

—SEOG  over  the  last  five  years  has  increased  from  $380,000  to  $428,000,  a  15  per- 
cent increase; 

—College  Work  Study  over  the  same  5-year  period  is  up  $58,000  to  $300,000,  a  24 
percent  increase; 

—Guaranteed  Student  Loan  monies  have  gone  from  $3,491,000  to  $4,246,000,  up 
22  percent;  r 

—Perkins  Loan  fiinds  have  dropped  from  J501,000  to  $450,000,  down  12  percent. 

"F^X^'XJf d  pr?Sram8  over  the  881116  5-year  Period  have  risen  from  $4,933,000 
to  $y»200,000,  an  88  percent  increase.  The  University  currently  makes  an  addi- 
tional $3,086,000  available  as  aid  through  tuition  remission,  graduate  stipends, 
resident  assistantshipe  and  similar  programs,  up  from  $1,200,000  five  years  ago. 
2?«  oo?  $SP*  int0  acc0unt»  total  University  funded  assistance  this  year  comes  to 
$12,286,000,  up  100  percent  over  five  years  ago. 

To  summarize  the  current  year: 

Funds  for  Assistance 


Federal  programs  (Pell,  SEOG,  Work  Study,  G.S.L,  Perkins  Loan)  at  30.6  percent   $6  074  000 

Connecticut  Independent  College  Student  Grant  Program  7.6  percent   $1500  000 

University  funds  61.8  percent  J12,286i(H)0 

Total  100.0  percent  J  19,860,000 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  introduction  of 
State  and  other  educational  loan  programs  which,  incidental!**  require  immediate 
repayment.  In  1988  these  totalled  $989,500;  this  year  they  rise  to  $2,803,000.  When 
these  additional  figures  are  added  to  the  equation,  the  Federal  portion  of  this  year's 
financial  aid  dollars  drops  from  30.6  percent  to  26.8  percent! 

Our  experience  at  the  Univeraity  of  Hartford,  therefore,  is  that  maintaining 
access  and  choice  in  recent  years  has  largely  been  a  result  of  two  factors:  Increased 
borrowing  by  students  and  parents,  and  a  doubling  in  the  financial  aid  provided 
from  University  and  State  funds. 

But,  allow  me  to  put  a  human  face  on  the  question  before  us  today  by  providing 
you  with  a  few  case  studies  involving  University  of  Hartford  students. 

The  first  involves  a  23-year  old  single  parent  from  Hartford.  This  woman  came  to 
us  as  a  transfer  student.  As  her  only  source  of  income,  she  receives  aid  to  dependent 
families  with  chudren.  Over  the  past  couple  of  years  the  University  has  packaged  a 
variety  of  Federal,  State  and  institutional  financial  aid  funds,  making  it  possible  for 
her  to  graduate  with i  honors  this  May.  Her  aid  package  this  year  included  a  $2,300 
Pell  grant  and  $*00  SEOG;  the  preponderant  support  came  from  $9,400  in  Universi- 
ty of  Hartford  and  State  aid. 

The  second  example  involves  a  working  class  family  of  five,  with  two  children  in 
attendance  at  the  University  at  the  same  time.  Tha  family  qualifies  for  our  half- 
tu  it  ion  family  grant  program,  part  of  the  financial  assistance  package  which  we  as- 
sembled. The  combined  total  for  the  two  students  is:  $1,250  SEOG;  $2,000  College 
Work  Study;  $1,250  Perkins  loan;  $4,000  Stafford  loan;  earnings  of  $3,500  by  each 
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student;  $19,566  University  and  State  funds.  Without  massive  University  support  it 
is  clear  that,  neither  student  would  have  been  able  to  attend  the  University. 

The  third  and  final  example  involves  a  young  woman  whose  father  w  involved  in 
residential  real  estate.  The  family,  whose  1988  income  was  in  excess  of  $80,000,  did 
not  seek  financial  assistance  during  the  student's  first  two  years  at  the  University. 
The  recent  decline  in  the  real  estate  market  has,  however,  resulted  in  a  dramatic 
loss  of  family  income,  which  plummeted  by  $50,000  in  1990.  The  parents,  to  use 
their  words,  "swallowed  their  pride"  and  requested  assistance  so  that  their  daugh- 
ter, the  last  child  in  the  family  to  attend  college,  could  complete  her  education. 
After  submitting  numerous  forms  and  working  with  our  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance office,  staff  have  used  "professional  judgment"  to  lower  the  expected  family 
contribution,  the  result  being  that  this  student  will  complete  her  degree  program  on 
time.  The  students  financial  aid  package  included  a  $4,000  Stafford  loan  and  a 
$10,000  non-Federal  loan.  Unfortunately,  the  family  applied  for  assistance  late  in 
the  year,  the  result  being  that  all  University  funds  had  already  been  committed. 
Because  we  ran  out  of  funds,  the  student  has  picked  up  $14,000  in  loans  for  her 
final  year  at  the  University. 

We  are  witnessing,  then,  a  shift  of  the  burden  of  meeting  rising  costs  to  students, 
parents,  and  educational  institutions  like  ours.  Most  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are,  like  the  University  of  Hartford,  tuition  driven  with  little  endowment.  Tuition 
and  fees  at  the  University  represent  approximately  69  percent  of  the  total  operating 
budget  and,  when  combined  with  auxiliary  enterprises,  represent  about  88  percent 
of  the  operating  budget.  The  State  of  Connecticut  provides  us  with  over  $1  million 

Set  year  under  C1CS,  the  Connecticut  Independent  College  Student  Grant  Program, 
ut  given  the  State  of  the  local  economy,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  C1CS  Program,  level- 
funded  for  two  years,  will  offer  increased  relief.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  portion  of 
annual  incremental  increaaee  in  tuition  is  diverted  to  financial  assistance  at  a  time 
when  we  are  playing  catchup  with  salaries,  face  huge  increases  in  health-insurance 
costs,  and  have  a  deferred  maintenance  bill  in  excess  of  $20  million.  This  rising 
spiral  of  prices  and  costs  cannot  continue.  We  need  help! 

The  point  is  frequently  made  that  college  and  university  tuition  rates  have  in 
recent  years  risen  more  sharply  than  the  consumer  price  index.  While  that  may  be 
true,  the  facts  are  that  Federal  student  aid  has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  during 
the  decade  of  the  '80s.  Higher  education  has  had  to  plug  the  gap.  This  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  rising  college  costs,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

The  University  of  Hartford  believes  strongly  in  access,  choice,  and  diversity.  That 
is  why  we  have  introduced  our  Half-Tuition  Program  for  the  residents  of  the  City  of 
Hartford,  a  program  which  has  received  considerable  support  from  private  philan- 
thropy. That  is  why  we  maintain  a  commitment  to  students  from  middle-income 
groups.  For  a  private  university  to  survive  it  must  have  a  student  aid  program  that 
meets  the  needs  of  the  entire  student  population.  It  cannot  and  should  not  limit 
itself  to  students  from  wealthy  families.  We  have  been  much  encouraged,  Senator, 
by  your  own  concern  for  the  situation  of  the  middle-income  student,  who  needs  Fed- 
eral support  to  stay  in  independent  higher  education.  The  more  we  push  these  stu- 
dents into  public  higher  education,  the  greater  the  cost  in  overall  public  dollars  be- 
comes. 

It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  the  issue  is  not  only  increasing  the  funds  avail- 
able, but  making  the  very  best  use  of  the  ftinds  we  have— with  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  by  using  them  to  support  bona  fide  students  in  boda  fide  pro- 
grams administered  effectively. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  the  nation's  commitment  to  postsecondary  education. 
The  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provides  an  opportunity  to  revisit 
Federal  aid  programs.  I  am  aware  that  the  Federal  deficit  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern,  but  education  is  surely  not  the  place  to  effect  false  economies.  I  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  support  more  adequate  and  reliable  grant  assistance  for  needy  stu- 
dents, targeting  a  greater  amount  to  the  neediest  and  extending  assistance  to  de- 
pendents of  working  poor  and  moderate-income  families.  I  also  urge  your  support 
for  the  expansion  of  loan  availability  to  meet  student  and  family  cash  flow  needs, 
provide  more  flexible  repayment  options  to  reduce  the  adverse  impact  of  borrowing 
on  those  students  most  at  risk,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  Federal  cost  per 
dollar  loaned.  _  ^  _     »    .  , 

Senator  Dodd,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  helping  our  students,  and  others  throughout  the  United  States,  fund  their 
postsecondary  educations.  Only  through  Congressional  action  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  grants  and  affordable  loans  for  students  today  can  America  hope 
to  remain  competitive  in  world  markets  of  tomorrow. 
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May  I  also  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  doing  us  the  honor  of  holding  these  hear- 
ings on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Hartford. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Tcnkin. 

Dr.  Hartley,  welcome.  I  mentioned  Duke  lust  evening,  but  it  is 
really  terribly  remiss  of  me  not  to  mention  the  tremendous  success 
of  the  women's  final  four. 

Mr.  Hartley.  Absolutely,  and  vie  are  going  to  be  number  one 
next  year  on  the  women's  team.  Guaranteed. 

Ms.  Glasgow.  No.  1  in  Connecticut  this  year. 

Mr.  Hartley.  Well,  thank  you.  At  least  in  eastern  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Now  if  we  could  just  give  Harry  a  university  that 
the  basketball  team  can  be  proud  of. 

Senator  Dodd.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hartley.  That  is  an  interesting  beginning  point,  Senator. 

Senator  Dodd,  it  is  very  nice  to  be  here.  Thank  you  for  your  invi- 
tation. I  am  also  looking  forward  to  welcoming  you  to  Storrs  this 
afternoon.  There  will  be  some  hearings.  You  will  meet  some  stu- 
dents. And  it  is  a  bittersweet  climate,  environment,  if  you  will,  and 
feeling  that  I  have.  All  the  pride  throughout  the  State  in  both  our 
men's  and  women's  basketball  program,  the  women's  soccer  pro- 
gram was  number  two  in  the  country,  the  health  center  with  many 
things  going  on,  and  yet  when  you  come  to  the  campus  itself,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  sadness,  frustration,  despair,  and  you  are  going  to  see 
some  of  tha  today  with  our  students. 

I  liked  in  your  opening  comments  your  observation  that  the 
State  of  Connecticut  you  conceive  of  as  family.  I  certainly  conceive 
of  the  university  that  way.  With  all  the  excitement  in  the  fall 
when  I  first  came  to  the  position,  I  appreciate  you  cal1  and  so  on. 

Today,  300  additional  members  of  my  family  will  be  eliminated, 
and  from  a  student  perspective— it  is  bad  enough  that  we  are 
losing  our  family  members,  but  the  students  have  the  roal  fear 
that  maybe  vhey  will  be  asked  to  complete  their  programs  in  5 
years,  not  4  years.  Maybe  the  ultimate  penalty  or  tax,  if  you  would, 
is  to  ask  a  person  to  devote  another  year  because  we  don  t  have  the 
faculty,  we  don't  have  the  teaching  positions,  we  don't  have  the 
support  to  provide  a  4-year  program,  which  students  entered  the 
university  in  good  faith  expecting  they  would  complete.  So  I  am 
simply  alerting  you  that  the  problems  of  the  State  certainly  are  in 
Storrs  this  morning  and  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  when  you  come 
out  thai  you  will  find  the  students  certainly  are  supporting  every- 
thing that  you  are  doing  on  behalf  of  financial  aid.  So  we  welcome 
you. 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  participate  in  this  field  hearing  on 
access  and  choice  in  higher  education  and  the  role  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  programs.  I  also  want  to  commend  you  for  introducing  the 
Better  Access  to  Student  Aid  Act  of  1991,  and  you  also  invitee  the 
University  of  Connecticut  to  share  thoughts,  and  some  of  those  are 
incorporated  in  your  drafting  of  the  bill,  which  we  appreciate. 

This  legislation  includes  changes  in  home  equity  and  student 
contribution  formulas,  provisions  which  have  unfairly  restricted 
access  to  financial  aid  by  penalizing  students  for  working,  and  pe- 
nalizing parents  for  living  in  areas  where  the  cost  of  living  is  high. 

The  University  of  Connecticut,  with  its  health  center  and  with 
its  total  of  about  26,000  students,  is  the  only  public  university  in 
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New  England  that  is  designated  a  research  one  status  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  Thus,  Federal  assistance  for  both  financial  aid 
and  research  is  essential  in  achieving  our  mission  as  a  land  grant 
flagship  school  to  provide  high  quality  education,  public  service, 
and  research  for  the  State  and  its  residents.  With  the  current  eco- 
nomic downturn  in  Connecticut  and  across  the  Nation,  prospective 
students  are  increasingly  turning  to  public  institutions  because  of 
the  quality  and  cost  of  the  services.  UConn  in  particular  this  year, 
and  perhaps  partly  because  of  the  success  of  the  basketball  pro- 
gram, our  applications  have  increased  14  percent  over  last  year. 
And  we  are  preparing  right  now  a  waiting  list  of  about  600  stu- 
dents who  meet  our  admissions  requirements  but  cannot  be  accept- 
ed at  this  time  due  to  our  inability  to  accommodate  a  large  fresh- 
man class.  At  UConn,  our  major  challenge  is  to  maintain  accessi- 
bility for  qualified  students  and  to  maintain  the  quality  anu  integ- 
rity of  our  existing  programs  in  light  of  the  projected— until  this 
morning— the  10  percent  reduction  in  our  State  current  services 
budget.  God  knows  what  the  full  impact  of  the  reduction  will  be. 
But,  in  effect,  major  retrenchment,  major  staff  reductions  that  cer- 
tainly translate  into  erosion  of  programs  and  erosion  of  support  for 
the  students.    _ 

On  the  Federal  side,  the  administration  s  proposed  budget  for  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  in  fiscal  year  1991,  is  passed,  could  further 
reduce  accessibility  to  the  University  of  Connecticut.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  I  sent  to  members  of  the  Connecticut  congressional  delega- 
tion was  attached  for  the  record.  In  short,  the  present  budget  pro- 
posal calls  for  an  increase  in  the  Pell  grant  program,  but  it  targets 
aid  to  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000.  This  change,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Council  on  Education,  could  remove  an  es- 
timated 400,000  low-  to  middle-income  people  nationwide  from  this 
program.  The  College  Work-Study  Program  and  the  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program  are  substantially  re- 
duced, and  Perkins  loans  are  eliminated.  The  College  Work-Study 
cut  also  includes  a  proposal  to  decrease  the  Federal  contribution 
from  75  percent  to  50  percent,  which  would  have  to  be  made  up  by 
institutional  support.  Combined  with  the  possibility  of  severe  re- 
strictions and  reductions  in  State  funds  for  student  labor,  this 
could  result  in  an  even  greater  financial  hardship  for  many  stu- 
dents who  depend  on  that  aid. 

I  might  add  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  support  Senator  bulli- 
van,  Representatives  Pelto  and  Wyman  in  addressing  the  issue  of 
student  labor  for  the  university. 

Connecticut's  economic  woes  have  not  only  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  university,  but  on  students  themselves.  The  total 
dollar  amount  of  requested  deferments  for  the  spring  of  1991,  the 
current  semester,  has  increased  nearly  50  percent  over  the  spring 
of  1990.  This  is  requests  for  deferments,  up  50  percent.  Nearly 
8,000  of  the  more  than  21,000  full-time  students  at  UConn  present- 
ly receive  some  form  of  financial  aid.  Over  3,000  students  were 
turned  down  for  aid.  Of  thoso,  169  students  whose  family  income 
was  below  $20,000  were  turned  down,  mostly  due  to  the  Federal 
student  contribution  levels.  Another  776  students  whose  family 
income  was  in  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  range  were  turned  down  rs 
well.  Families,  particularly  those  at  the  lower  end  of  this  income 
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range,  face  significant.financial  challenges  in  according  higher  edu- 
cation in  a  State  which  has  a  very  high  cost  of  living  and  very  high 
P^fi?^  v?lue  leVels-  Students  in  this  income  range  had  depended 
on  Stafford  loans  to  help  pay  their  costs.  But  in  1987,  when  formu- 
las become  solely  need  based,  the  number  of  students  eligible  for 
feo"8  dJopped'  Ln  1<286:87'  4>791  students  at  UConn  received  about 
$12  million  m  Stafford  loans.  In  1988-89,  only  2,054  students  re- 
ceived about  $6  million  in  Stafford  loans. 

In  a  later  panel,  you  will  hear  financial  aid  stories  from  several 
ot  our  UConn  students.  I  think  they  are  the  best  speakers  of  all  in 
that  they  are  the  ultimate  client  of  our  organization.  Their  prob- 
lems may  sound  complex,  yet  they  really  typify  the  present  difficul- 
ty of  being  able  to  afford  4  years  of  college.  Our  financial  aid  office 
has  to  attempt  to  come  up  with  a  patchwork  of  Federal  and  State 
loans,  grantc,  and  scholarships  to  help  low-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents cover  enough  of  the  cost  to  keep  students  enrolled. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986  offers 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  pull  these  patchwork  programs  togeth- 
er to  help  ensure  that  those  students  who  need  financial  aid  will  be 
eligible.  I  want  to  commend  you,  Senator  Dodd,  for  addressing 
these  issues  and  attempting  to  increase  access  and  choice  for  finan- 
cial aid.  I  agree  with  you  that  higher  education  is  an  investment  in 
our  future.  Improvements  in  financial  aid  programs  will  help 
todays  students  from  all  income  levels  stay  in  college  and  best 
tFa11P}nem  }°  J°m  a  workforce  that  depends  on  knowledgeable  and 

SklllGQ  p60pl6. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hartley  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Hartley 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Dodd  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this  field  hearing 
on  access  and  choice  in  higher  education  and  the  role  of  Federal  financial  aid  pr<> 
grams.  I  also  want  to >  commend  the  Senator  for  introducing  "The  Better  Access  to 
btudent  Aid  Act  of  1991,  and  requesting  and  including  University  of  Connecticut 
input  in  drafting  the  bill.  This  legislation  includes  changes  in  home  equity  and  stu- 
dent contribution  formulas,  provisions  which  have  unfairly  restricted  acces  to  finan- 
cial aid  by  penalizing  students  for  working,  and  penalizing  parents  for  living  in 
areas  where  the  cost  of  living  is  high.  ^  ™ 

The  University  of  Connecticut  .;  the  largest  public  research  university  in  New 
England.  Federal  assistance  for  both  financial  aid  and  research  is  essential  in 
achieving  our  mission  to  provide  high  quality  education,  public  service  and  research 
for  the  State  and  its  residents.  With  the  recent  economic  downturn  in  Connecticut 
and  across  the  nation,  prospective  students  are  increasingly  turning  to  public  insti- 
tutions because  of  the  quality  and  cost  of  the  services.  At  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, applications  have  increased  nearly  14  percent  for  next  year,  and  we  are 
preparing  a  waiting  list  of  about  600  students  who  meet  our  admissions  require- 
ments, but  cannot  be  accepted  at  this  time  due  to  our  inability  to  accommodate  a 
large  freshman  class.  In  contrast,  private  universities  throughout  the  northeast  are 
witnessing  a  drop  m  applicants  of  up  to  30  percent.  At  UConn,  our  majority  chal- 
lenge is  to  maintain  accessibility  for  qualified  students  and  the  quality  and  inteeritv 
of  our  existing  programs  in  light  of  the  projected  ten  percent  reduction  in  our  State 
current  services  budget  for  1991-92. 

On  the  Federal  side,  the  Administration's  proposed  budget  for  financial  aid  pro- 
grams in  FY  91-92,  is  passed,  could  further  reduce  accessibility  to  the  University.  A 
copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  members  of  the  Connecticut  Congressional  delegation  is 
attached  for  the  record.  In  short,  the  budget  proposal  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
Fell  grant  program,  but  targets  aid  to  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 

?  j  ^gnAn^cordmg  ^  the  American  Council  on  Education,  could  remove  an  esti- 
mated 40U.000  low-  to  middle-income  people  nationwide  from  this  program  The  Col- 
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lege  Work  Study  Program  and  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
program  are  substantially  reduced,  and  Perkins  Loans  are  eliminated.  The  College 
Work  Study  cut  also  includes  a  proposal  to  decrease  the  Federal  contribution  from 
75  percent  to  50  percent,  which  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  institutional  support. 
Combined  with  the  possibility  of  severe  reductions  in  State  funds  for  student  labor, 
this  could  result  in  an  even  greater  financial  hardship  for  many  students  who 
depend  on  that  aid. 

Connecticut's  economic  woes  have  not  only  had  an  effect  on  the  University,  but 
on  students  themselves.  The  total  dollar  amount  of  requested  deferments  for  the 
Spring  of  1991,  has  increased  nearly  50  percent  over  the  Spring  of  1990.  Nearly 
8,000  of  the  more  than  21,000  full-time  studimts  at  UConn  presently  receive  some 
form  of  financial  aid.  Over  3,000  students  were  turned  down  for  aid.  Of  those,  169 
students  whose  family  income  was  below  $20,000  were  turned  down,  mostly  due  to 
the  Federal  student  contribution  levels.  Another  776  students  whose  family  income 
was  in  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  range  were  turned  down  as  well.  Families,  particularly 
those  a  the  lower  end  of  this  income  range,  face  significant  financial  challenges  in 
affording  higher  education  in  a  State  which  has  a  very  high  cost  of  living  and  very 
high  property  value  levels.  Students  in  this  income  range  had  depended  on  Stafford 
loans  to  help  pay  their  costs*  But,  in  1987,  when  formulas  became  solely  need  based, 
the  number  of  students  eligible  for  loans  dropped.  In  1986-87,  4,791  students  at 
UConn  received  $11,989,000  in  Stafford  loans.  By  1988-89,  only  2,054  received 
$5,900,000  in  Stafford  loans. 

In  the  second  panel,  you  will  hear  financial  aid  stories  from  two  UConn  students. 
Their  problems  may  sound  complex,  yet  they  really  typify  the  present  difficulty  of 
being  able  to  afford  four  years  of  college.  Our  financial  aid  office  has  to  attempt  to 
come  up  with  a  patchwork  of  Federal  and  State  loans,  grants  and  scholarships  to 
help  low-  and  middle-income  students  cover  enough  of  the  cost  to  keep  students  en- 
rolled. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986  offers  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  pull  these  patchwork  programs  together  to  help  ensure  that  those  stu- 
dents who  need  financial  aid  will  be  eligible.  I  want  to  commend  Senator  Dodd  for 
addressing  these  issues  and  attempting  to  increase  access  and  choice  for  financial 
aid.  Higher  education  is  an  investment  in  our  future.  Improvements  in  financial  aid 
programs  will  help  today's  students  stay  in  college,  and  best  train  them  to  join  a 
workforce  that  depends  on  knowiedgable  and  skilled  people. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Hartley,  very  much.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  being  out  at  the  campus  this  afternoon.  Thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Hartley.  You  are  welcome. 

Senator  Dodd.  Dr.  Beal. 

Mr.  Beal.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  may  have  one  or  two  unique  dis- 
tinctions in  being  here. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  sort  of  remind  me,  you  know,  of  that  wonder- 
ful story  of  the  fellow  who  became  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor's  7th  husband. 

Mr.  Beal.  Is  this  going  to  be  a  compliment? 

Senator  Dodd.  He  said  at  that  time,  "I  know  what  I  got  to  do, 
but  I  will  be  damned  if  I  know  how  to  make  it  interesting."  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Beal.  Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time  they  put  me  at  the  end  of 
th^  line,  but  I  shall  do  my  best. 

I  do  have  this  rather  unique  distinction.  I  don't  know,  I  guess  I 
am  the  oldest  one  on  the  panel.  That  means  that  I  can  make  this 
point,  and  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  you.  There  was  a  young 
man  who  came  back  from  the  Navy  in  1946  who  wondered  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  his  life.  He  was  a  farm  boy  with  very  little 
money,  and  the  GI  bill  put  him  through  Ohio  State  University. 
And  he  is  sitting  before  you  today,  and  he  has  never  forgotten 
where  the  priorities  of  this  country  were. 
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Now,  I  don't  think  there  was  all  the  insight  in  the  world  as  to, 
you  know,  what  was  going  on  when  this  patriotic  splurge  came  for- 
ward to  educate  the  GI.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  was 
economically  one  of  the  best  investments  this  country  ever  made. 

Senator  Dodd.  Without  any  question. 

Mr.  Beal.  I  worry  very  much  that  over  the  past  number  of  years 
we  tend  to  have  moved  away  from  this  and  assume  that  this  has 
become  almost  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  So  the  hair  is  white, 
but  I  still  have  memory  left.  And  I  can  still  appreciate  what  our 
Senator  from  this  State  is  doing,  yourself  in  particular,  to  establish 
certain  priorities,  not  only  in  Connecticut  but  particularly  in  Wash- 
ington to  aid  students  who  are  trying  to  get  an  education,  because 
you  clearly  demonstrate  to  us  all  that  this  will  pay  off  for  this 
country.  In  the  end,  it  is  about  the  only  thing  that  we  really  can 
count  upon. 

As  you  know,  Connecticut  State  University  is  a  system  of  four 
campuses,  some  38,000  students.  My  good  friend  on  the  right  here, 
where  they  play  a  lot  of  basketball,  usually  does  not  point  this  out, 
that  we  have  three  national  NCAA  championships  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Beal.  Two  of  them  in  Eastern,  where  there  is  a  campus 
nearby  Eastern,  I  guess,  two  there  and  one  at  Southern  in  soccer. 
So  we  do  rank  nationally  in  this  State. 

Senator  Dodd.  Bridgeport  in  Division  2. 

Mr.  Beal.  Right,  right.  So  we  urge  Harry  to  do  his  best  and  will 
help  him  in  any  way  we  can. 

There  are  38,000  students  in  this  systen  and  about  150,000 
alumni,  and  90  percent  of  them  living  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  paying  taxes  rnd  hoping  that  they  can  pave  the  way  for  others 
to  follow. 

I  think  the  issue  with  our  students  is  that  they  are  caught  in  this 
pincer  of  restraints  between  not  being  needy  enough  or  wealthy 
enough.  This  has  imposed  upon  them  severe  constraints  because 
they  rely  really  on  two  means  of  underwriting  their  studies:  Full- 
time or  part-time  work  and  student  financial  aid,  a  diminishing 
proportion  of  which  is  Federal  aid.  So  my  first  request  is  that  the 
Congress  consider  the  significance  of  our  students'  work  ethic  and 
not  penalize  our  students  by  requiring  that  70  percent  of  their 
earnings  be  devoted  to  meeting  education  costs.  We  suggest  lower- 
ing this  percentage  to  around  35  percent,  and  I  think  you  are  in 
favor  of  this— I  know  you  are— and  that  a  moie  realistic  housing 
allowance  recognized  the  fact  of  expensive  housing  on  Connecticut. 

This  is  spelled  out  in  more  detail,  and  I  will  just  highlight  it  in 
the  interest  of  time.  On  the  Stafford  loan  eligibility,  since  1986  this 
loan  program  has  diminished  as  an  option  for  CSU  students. 
Taking  Southern  Connecticut  State  University  as  an  example,  in 
1985  1,200  students  benefited  from  this  program;  200  benefited 
from  it  in  1990.  Was  this  because  of  a  lack  of  need?  Not  at  all.  It 
was  constrained  need  assessment.  Those  once  eligible  no  longer 
qualify. 

You  should  be  aware  that  we  collect  over  90  percent  of  the  Per- 
kins loans,  and  we  are  particularly  proud  of  this  record.  So  this 
shift  in  those  who  qualify  from  60  percent  to  70  percent,  now  down 
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to  40  percent,  has  been  merely  a  matter  of  redefining  need.  We  are 
delighted  that  you  are  taking  the  leadership  in  attempting  to  turn 
this  around.  ,  ,  , 

To  address  this  change  in  Federal  definition,  Connecticut  has  al- 
lowed three  percent  of  the  State's  financial  aid  dollars  to  make  up 
the  difference,  using  local  not  Federal  definitions  of  need,  but  only 
for  work-study  purposes.  It  does  raise  the  interesting  public  policy 
issue:  To  what  extent  should  States  supplement  or  supplant  Feder- 
al aid?  I  think  we  would  agree  it  should  supplement,  not  be  sup- 
planting Federal  aid.  , 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  10  years  a  significant  shift  from 
full-time  to  part-time  study  on  the  38,000  students  we  enroll.  Forty- 
seven  percent  of  our  students  are  now  part-time,  an  increase  of  36 
percent  in  10  years.  Now,  a  host  of  problems  and  issues  surround 
the  part-time  student.  Remember,  they  are  no  longer  the  stereo- 
typed dilettante  of  generations  ago.  A  vast  majority  now  are  seri- 
ous degree  students  who  need  every  encouragement  to  accelerate 
progress  toward  a  degree.  We  suggest  enhancement  of  financial  aid 
to  these  students  is  very  much  needed. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  the  interest  on  student  loans.  I 
submit  that  obtaining  a  college  education  and  borrowing  to  do  so  is 
at  least  as  much  an  advantage  to  the  Nation  as  purchasing  a 
house.  Why,  then,  do  we  disallow  the  deduction  of  interest  on 
higher  education  loans  on  the  Federal  income  tax?  I  note  that  I 
think  you  are  supportive  of  taking  a  hard  look  at  this  in  you  bill. 

On  the  matter  of  the  Pell  grants,  why  diminish  eligibility  on  in- 
comes between  $20,000  and  $25,000?  Our  figures  show  projections 
that  reduce  grants  by  40  percent  in  this  population,  some  $628  on 
average.  It  would  seem  to  negate  any  gains  from  increased  oenefits 
to  families  earning  $15,000  or  less  attending  independent  colleges, 
and  it  impacts  some  750,000  students  at  the  very  least  in  this  coun- 
try. 

More,  not  less,  is  needed  in  this  category  of  aid.  Grants  should  be 
decreased  as  much  as  possible  in  terms  of  the  burden  of  indebted- 
ness. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  statement  that  merely  says  that  we  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  proposals  contained  in  your  bill,  the  ad- 
justment to  home  equity  rule  that  those  under  $40,000  are  exempt; 
deduct  child  care  costs,  particularly  for  single  parents;  lifting  the 
income  cap  to  $25,000  on  needs  tests;  and  lowering  the  percentage 
of  earning  required  to  be  contributed  to  education  costs. 

Finally,  you  will  recall,  I  think,  that  at  a  recent  hearing  you  met 
a  young  man  from  Center  Connecticut  State  University,  Tim 
O'Brien. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beal.  So  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  Tim  and  all  the  students 
who  are  enrolled  and  who  will  be  enrolled  in  Connecticut  State 
University,  the  students  we  serve,  for  allowing  them  to  express  our 
concerns  relative  to  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  You 
heard  Tim,  a  senior  from  Colchester  studying  at  Central.  Tim  re- 
ported that  graduate  school  seemed  an  impossibility  for  him,  given 
the  level  of  debt  he  has  incurred  pursuing  his  undergraduate  stud- 
ies at  Central.  I  truly  hope  that  Tim's  indebtedness  does  not  pre- 
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vent  him  from  developing  the  skills  that  he  so  ably  demonstrated 
to  you  at  that  hearing. 

With  your  continued  support  and  encouragement,  we  feel  much 
more  assured  that  Tim  and  the  countless  others  like  him  consider 
a  college  education  a  reality  that  ultimately  will  benefit  us  all.  I 
thank  you  for  coming  and  for  being  able  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Beal  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Beal 

The  Connecticut  State  University  (CSU),  a  system  comprised  of  Central,  Eastern 
bouthern  and  Western  Connecticut  State  Universities,  is  a  statewide  comprehensive 
public  university  committed  to  the  twin  higher  education  goals  of  academic  excel- 
lence and  access.  It  is  this  latter  goal,  however—accessibility—that  I  wish  to  empha- 
size during  today's  hearing  on  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

CSU  currently  serves  more  than  38,000  students,  over  90  percent  of  whom  are 
State  residents.  Also,  90  percent  of  the  CSU  alumni  will  remain  in  Connecticut  after 
graduation.  Consequently,  CSU  alumni-over  150,000  strong— contribute  as  taxpay- 
ers and  as  part  of  this  state's  educated  workforce.  Yet  increasingly,  CSU  students 
are  finding  that  they  are  neither  "needy"  enough  to  quality  for  Federal  student  aid 
nor  wealthy  enough  so  that  financial  assistance  is  not  a  concern. 

While  in  school,  the  vast  majority  of  our  students  rely  on  two  means  of  underwrit- 
ing their  studies:  (1)  through  part-time,  and  occasionally  full-time  work  as  they 
attend  classes;  and  (2)  through  student  financial  aid  programs,  of  which  the  Federal 
programs  are  a  significant,  albeit  diminishing  portion.  We  ask,  therefore  that  you 
consider  the  significance  of  this  work  ethic  of  our  students  as  you  rewrite  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 


Congressional  Methodology 

It  is  our  position  that  the  current  -student  aid  formula— by  Congressional  Method- 
ology—penalizes our  working  students  by  requiring  that  70  percent  of  their  annual 
earnings  be  devoted  to  meeting  education  costs.  We  believe  that  this  policy,  in 
effect,  serves  as  a  disincentive  to  employment  for  those  whose  economic  survival  de- 
pends on  it.  Additionally,  the  formula  does  not  provide  for  a  realistic  housing  allow- 
ance in  determining  equity,  a  factor  that  works  against  students  who  live  in  our 
very  expensive  state.  Thus,  the  expensive  housing  in  Connecticut  makes  it  appear 
that  our  students  are  wealthier  than  they  really  are. 

Accordingly,  we  ask  you  to  consider  adjusting  the  need  formula  by  lowering  what 
our  aid  officers  call  the  "taxation  rate"  on  base  year  earnings  of  dependent  students 
from  the  current  70  percent  of  their  earnings  to  35  percent.  Also,  we  ask  that  you 
adjust  the  formula  to  provide  for  a  more  realistic  housing  allowance.  This  action 
would  alleviate  what  we  have  observed  to  be  a  shift  away  from  Federal  student  aid 
over  the  past  decade. 


Stafford  Loan  Eligibility 

Since  the  1986  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Stafford  (Guaran- 
teed Student)  Loan  Program  has  become  less  of  an  option  for  our  students  At 
Southern  Connecticut  State  University,  for  example,  over  1200  students  received 
these  loans  in  1985.  Last  year,  that  number  was  just  over  200,  a  significant  reduc- 
tion indeed.  This  reduction  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  need,  but  rather  to  constrained 
need  assessment.  In  a  word,  people  who  were  once  eligible  are  no  longer  able  to 
qualify  for  this  loan  program. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  Stafford  loan  be  made  more  accessible  to  middle- 
income  families,  as  was  originally  intended,  by  making  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
this  program  more  sensiti  e  to  their  circumstances.  If  this  entails  creating  a  more 
generous  need  assessment  formula  for  the  Stafford  lean  Program  than  for  other 
Federal  aid  programs,  then  so  be  it.  In  any  event,  our  records  demonstrate  that  CSU 
students,  by-and-large,  do  not  default  on  their  loans.  We  collect  well  over  90  percent 
of  the  Perkins  Loans  across  the  system,  a  collection  rate  we  report  proudly. 
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Shift  from  Federal  to  State  Aid 

Our  aid  officers  report  that  the  Congressional  Methodology  required  to  assess 
need  for  all  Federal  financial  aid  programs,  and  the  shift  of  Stafford  loans  away 
from  the  middle-income  population,  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
students  who  "qualify"  for  aid  on  our  campuses.  This  percentage  typically  has  shift- 
ed from  between  60  and  70  percent,  to  approximately  40  percent  of  our  student  pop^ 
uiaiion  at  each  campus.  I  assure  you  that  this  decline  is  not  due  to  our  students' 
getting  richer.  "Neea*  simply  has  been  redefined. 

To  address  this  Federal  redefinition  of  need,  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  allowed 
for  a  small  percentage  of  State  student  aid  funds  to  be  determined  by  local  rather 
than  Federal  definitions  of  need.  Currently,  however,  only  three  percent  of  State  fi- 
nancial aid  dollars  may  be  awarded  this  way,  and  then,  only  for  work-study  pur- 
poses. 

The  important  public  policy  to  consider  here  is  whether  the  State  should  supplant 
Federal  aid  with  its  own  aid.  We  think  not,  because  there  is  so  little  available  in 
either  case.  The  state,  in  our  opinion,  should  supplement  not  supplant  Federal  ef- 
forts. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  is  considering  allowing  a 
nominai  percentage  of  Tuition  Fund  dollars  to  be  pet-aside  for  work-study  opportuni- 
ties for  those  needy  students  who  do  not  qualify  for  Federal  aid— a  concept  we  sup- 
port— we  are  concerned,  nevertheless,  that  too  much  of  the  burden  of  financial  aid 
may  be  placed  increasingly  on  the  backs  of  tuition-paying  students.  Therefore,  we 
consider  this  remedy  to  be  appropriately  limited  to  a  token  effort,  and  certainly  no 
substitute  ror  Federal  relief. 

What  we  ask  for  is  greater  Federal  participation  in  providing  student  financial 
aid. 

Shift  from  Full-Time  to  Part-Time  Study 

Over  the  years,  CSU  has  experienced  a  significant  shift  toward  part-time  study. 
Nearly  half  of  our  students  study  on  a  less-than-full-time  basis. 

Between  1981  and  1990,  full-time  enrollments  increased  by  5.1  percent  while  part- 
time  enrollments  grew  by  36.5  percent— seven  times  the  rate  of  growth  for  full- 
timers!  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  increase  in  non-traditional  adult  students,  espe- 
cially returning  women.  But  at  least  some  of  it  may  be  due  to  the  increasing  tuition 
burdens  on  our  traditional  students  and  the  declining  availability  of  student  finan- 
cial aid.  It  becomes  increasingly  more  attractive  to  work  full-time  and  study  part- 
time  when  rising  costs  are  an  issue. 

The  least  that  can  be  done  to  address  this  new  student  body  is  to  consider  further 
extending  financial  aid  eligibility  to  part-time  students.  This  would  enhance  accessi- 
bility to  our  system  which  is  comprised  currently  of  47  percent  part-timers. 

Interest  on  Student  Loans 

We  suggest  that  you  consider  making  student  loans  tax-deductible.  All  student 
loans  should  be  considered  for  this  strategy:  Stafford  loans,  Perkins  Loans,  Supple- 
mental Loans  for  Students  (SLS),  and  Parents  Loan  for  Undergraduate  Students 
(PLUS).  It  is  our  position  that  borrowing  for  one's  education  is  as  good  for  the  coun- 
try as  is  home  owLership.  Accordingly,  we  strongly  recommend  that  interest  on 
such  loans  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Plll  Grant  Changes 

Finally,  the  Connecticut  State  University  is  concerned  about  the  administration's 
proposals  to  diminish  Pell  grant  eligibility  for  families  earning  annual  incomes  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $25,000.  We  have  seen  figures  that  project  reductions  by  some  40 
percent  for  this  population  ($628  on  average  for  students  attending  a  typical  4-year 
State  college).  This  reduction  cancels  the  increased  benefits  for  students  from  fami- 
lies earning  $15,000  or  less  attending  independent  colleges.  We  are  concerned  when 
estimates  show  that  some  750,000  students  across  the  country  would  lose  Pell  grant 
eligibility  should  this  proposal  be  adopted. 

The  CSU  position  is  that  substantially  more  than  less  grant-type  aid  is  necessary 
to  assure  accessibility.  Increased  reliance  on  indebtedness  must  be  curtailed.  Grants 
should  increase  in  proportion  to  loans  rather  than  the  reverse  as  a  major  means  of 
underwriting  a  college  education. 

In  conclusion,  Senator  Dodd,  I  think  you  on  behalf  of  Connecticut  State  Universi- 
ty and  the  students  we  serve  for  allowing  us  to  express  our  concerns  regarding  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Not  too  long  ago  you  heard  from  one  of  our  student 
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leaders  at  a  Washington  hearing:  Tim  O'Brien,  a  senior  from  Colchester  studying  at 
Central  Connecticut  State  University.  Tim  reported  that  graduate  school  seemed  an 
impossibility  for  him  give  the  level  of  debt  he  has  incurred  pursuing  his  undergrad- 
uate studies  at  Central.  I  truly  hope  that  Tim's  indebtedness  does  not  prevent  him 
from  developing  the  skills  that  he  so  ably  demonstrated  to  you  at  that  hearing. 

With  your  continued  support,  we  feel  more  assured  that  Tim  and  the  countless 
others  like  him  consider  a  college  education  a  reality  that  ultimately  will  benefit  us 
all. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  for  your  very  thoughtful  addition  to 
the  testimony.  That  hearing  was  on  March  18.  It  was  the  largest 
hearing  I  think  I  have  ever  been  a  party  to.  There  were,  I  would 
guess,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  or  six  hundred  people 
in  the  audience  from  the  United  States  Student  Association.  These 
were  all  students  that  had  come  from  across  the  country  to  testify 
on  the  behalf  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  They  asked  a  panel  of 
about  six  students— I  guess  there  were  12;  there  were  two  panels— 
to  testify,  and  one  of  those  testifying  was  Tim  O'Brien  from  Con- 
necticut who  did  an  excellent,  excellent  job  and  a  real  tribute  to 
his  family  but  also  the  Connecticut  educational  opportunities.  He 
was  just  very  eloquent,  did  a  very  fine  job. 

Let  me  ask  you—and  you  have  answered  some  of  these  questions 
already  in  your  statements,  when  you  talked  about  the  programs. 
To  try  and  convince  my  colleagues— I  find  people  are  sort  of  im- 
pressed by  how  a  program  or  policy  hits  people  or  who  is  actually 
hit  rather  than  the  program  being  hit— could  you  play  the  part  of 
staff  and  make  a  case  for  changes  when  I  ask  you  questions.  I  find 
if  I  speak  to  an  audience  that  is  not  involved  in  these  issues,  you 
can  get  a  collective  yawn  very  quickly  if  you  start  talking  about  a 
lot  of  programs  that  people  just  don't  understand,  unless  they  have 
children  that  are  in  the  middle  of  it. 

So  I  would  like  to  get  some  sense  of  actually  how  the  programs 
are  impacting  students  and  families  directly  and  some  sense  of  the 
numbers.  This  will  be  done  sort  of  informally.  I  will  ask  you  all 
these  questions,  and  any  one  of  you  who  has  some  information  and 
data  to  share  with  us  should  do  so. 

You  have  all  seen,  I  presume,  the  President's  proposals  or  are  at 
least  somewhat  familiar  with  them.  He  proposes  in  his  budget  to 
lower  the  Federal  appropriations  and  increase  the  matching  re- 
quirements for  States  and  institutions  for  the  college  work-study 
program— that  has  been  mentioned  by  a  number  of  you  here— and 
the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  the  SEOG  pro- 
grams which  you  know.  The  administration  is  also  proposing  zero 
funding  for  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program  and  the 
Perkins  loan  program. 

Now,  that  sends  shivers  up  and  down  the  spines  of  administra- 
tors and  faculty  and  so  forth,  the  people  directly  involved.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  what  does  this  mean.  How  is  that  going  to 
affect  you?  What  is  going  to  happen  to  student  populations  in  a 
sense  at  these  institutions?  What  does  it  mean  in  terms  of  appli- 
cants? What  are  you  going  to  be  looking  at  as  the  profile  of  people 
coming  forward,  if,  in  fact,  these  proposals  as  suggested  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  budget,  if  you  will,  for  1992? 

I  don't  mean  exact  numbers  and  percentages,  but  can  you  give  us 
some  idea  and  flavor  of  what  the  impact  of  that  would  be  on  the 
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Connecticut  population,  the  population  either  in  school  or  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  coming  two  or  3  years  that  would  be  seeking  to 
enroll,  either  at  the  University  of  Hartford  or  the  University  of 
Connecticut  or  other  of  our  independent  colleges  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Beal.  Senator,  I  don't  have  an  immediate  number,  but  it 
does  call  to  mind  the  situation  that  is  developing  here  in  Connecti- 
cut. In  Connecticut  State  University,  for  example,  this  year  we 
have  for  next  fall  raised  our  tuition  30  percent  in  our  public  uni- 
versity. We  very  much  fear  that  the  high  school  student  examining 
that  increase  in  tuition  and  other  costs  and  thfen  looking  at  the  pos- 
sible diminution  of  Federal  aid  may  not  even  believe  at  that  point 
that  a  university  education  is  in  his  or  her  future. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  see  or  talk  with  that  student.  This  is 
the  thing  that  concerns  us  the  most.  Yes,  we  will  go  out  and  go  to, 
high  schools  and  try  to  meet  these  students,  but  we  are  very  much 
concerned  that  students  in  high  school,  the  minority  students  in 
particular  whom  we  are  trying  to  address,  may  determine  for 
themselves  that  this  is  just  not  in  their  future.  In  that  sense,  we  all 
are  the  loser. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  Dr.  Hartley. 

Mr.  Hartley.  I  am  looking  at  some  actual  figures,  Senator.  You  , 
mentioned  on  Perkins.  I  am  looking  at  the  actual  figures  for  this 
past  year.  That  affected  about  1,300  students  for  about  $1.6  million. 
Our  Stafford  loan  program,  student  loan,  was  about  2,700  students, 
nearly  $9  million  in  expenditures.  I  could  provide  this  by  fund 
source. 

If  I  just  look  at  the  Federal  side  of  our  financial  aid  package  for 
last  year,  our  total  financial  aid  package  at  UConn  was  about  $51 
million  last  year  total.  The  Federal  share  of  that  was  about  $16.5 
million.  It  impacted  about  7,500  students.  Now,  I  am  distributing 
them  over  seven  programs:  College  work-study,  parents  loan,  Pell 

grant,  Perkins,  Stafford,  SEOG,  and  supplemental  student  loan, 
ut  of  the  several  you  mentioned,  Perkins,  about  1,300  students; 
Stafford  student  loan,  2,700  students.  So  it  had  quite  a  bit  of 
impact. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  Let  me  pick  up  on  a  question.  Dr.  Beal  was 
talking  about  it.  Minority  access  is  an  extremely  important  issue  to 
me.  The  absolute  number  of  minority  students  in  higher  education 
grew  by  23  percent  between  1980  and  1988  nationwide.  But  what 
bothers  me  is  how  it  is  proportioned  out.  Having  said  minority 
access,  Asian  American  enrollment  rose  by  75  percent  in  this  coun- 
try; Hispanic  enrollment  rose  by  44  percent;  and  Afro-American  or 
black  enrollment  grew  by  a  modest  2  percent.  Those  numbers  are 
just  so  disproportionate  there. 

Are  we  watching  here — and  I  have  heard  this  from  some,  and  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  are  seeing  it  in  terms 
of  admissions  requests  and  so  forth,  that  people  are  just  not  apply- 
ing because— I  think  someone  talked  about  the  bridge  of  education 
to  an  economic  prosperity,  and  education  is  becoming  sort  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  to  economic  prosperity,  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  Are 
we  just  seeing  a  dramatic  decline  in  applicants  because  the  pros- 
pects of  completing  an  educational  opportunity  with  a  mountain  of 
debt  just  offsets  any  ideas  of  economic  prosperity  being  achieved 
down  that  road?  Norma. 
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Ms.  Glasgow.  Senator,  Connecticut  is  still  one  of  the  few  States 
in  the  Nation,  we  are  pleased  to  report,  that  has  an  increasing 
number  of  minority  enrollments.  Though  it  is  not  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  it  ought  and  it  still  is  not  reaching  the  proportion  of 
those  in  the  population  as  a  whole,  we  have  increased  by  some  40 
percent  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  people  on  

Senator  Dodd.  In  that  same  period  of  time? 

Ms.  Glasgow.  About  16  percent  in  students  and  45  percent  in 
faculty.  So  we  are  increasing,  and  we  are  pleased  with  that.  But 
what  we  fear  we  are  going  to  see  if  these  go  through  is  that  the 
poorest  student  who  will  see  the  loans  that  have  to  be  taken  out, 
that  they  are  having  to  take  loans  out  that  is  more  than  their  par- 
ents have  ever  made  in  a  whole  year,  and  they  just  fear  that  kind 
of  indebtedness. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  focus  on— if  a  Pell  grant  is  going  to  be  a 
focus  to  those  that  are  in  the  grants,  then  perhaps  make  it  a  larger 
grant  for  the  very  neediest,  and  then  put  some  focus  on  the  Staf- 
ford loans  for  the  middle-income  student.  The  middle-income  stu- 
dent and  lower-middle-income  student  is  really  getting  squeezed. 
As  I  say,  they  are  either  not  poor  enough  or  they  are  not  rich 
enough,  and  yet  they  have  extremely  difficult  cash  flow  problems 
that  are  not  going  to  be  made  up  by  this. 

Senator  Dodd.  Kevin. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  is  a  second  way  in  which  that  shows  up. 
One  is  even  getting  to  the  door;  the  other  is  a  sort  of  two-tired 
tracking  which  happens  in  this  State.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
very  good  system  on  the  public  side  of  2-year  community  colleges. 

Senator  Dodd.  Right. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  However,  because  of  relatively  lower  cost  on  one 
side,  on  the  other  side  relative  lack  of  financial  aid  or,  as  the  com- 
missioner suggests,  aid  which  appears  to  be  accessible,  we  are  at 
risk  of,  in  terms  of  that  minority  enrollment,  setting  up  two  Con- 
necticuts  in  our  higher  education  system — one  which  only  per- 
ceives the  2-year  community  colleges  as  access  and  everybody  else. 
And  that  is  neither  good  education  for  the  population,  nor  is  it 
good  for  our  public  or  our  independent  4-year  institutions  which 
need  not  only  that  enrollment  but  offer  opportunities  that  those 
students  should  have  access  to. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  is  an  excellent  point. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Tonkin,  about  a  proposal  that  some  are  sug- 
gesting. In  fact,  the  education  associations,  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  all  looking  at  or  investigating  the  more  direct  stu- 
dent aid  proposal,  to  bypass  the  banks,  in  effect,  and  deal  directly 
with  the  institutions  as  a  way  of  managing  the  loan  programs.  I 
would  tell  you  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  appeal  to  me  just  because 
I  assume  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dollar  loss  that  occurs  as  you 
move  that  same  dollar  through  yet  another  institution  somewhere. 
But  I  understand  as  well  the  administrative  costs  for  institutions  to 
manage  these  programs  could  offset  what  savings  is  discussed.  So 
while  there  is  an  appeal  on  one  level,  I  would  like  to  know— in  fact, 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  all  of  you  on  this  one,  because  it  is  one 
that  I  am  going  to  be  confronted  with  answering  and  I  would  be 
interested  in  your  observations  about  it. 
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Mr.  Tonkin.  I  think  in  the  first  instance,  reducing  the  number  of 
middle  people  in  the  process  is  clearly  a  positive  thing  to  do.  The 
assumption  that  simply  by  eliminating  the  banks  one  can  eliminate 
all  of  the  cost  associated  with  the  banks  is  obviously  incorrect.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  approach  offers  the  possibility  of  ef- 
fecting some  savings,  as  long  as  we  don't  just  simply  respond  by 
saying,  okay,  just  let  the  colleges  and  universities  pick  up  the  addi- 
tional cist  and  they  will  deal  with  that  somehow,  because  that 
simply  won't  work,  at  least  for  some  institutions. 

Mr.  Beal.  I  have  here  behind  me,  Senator,  a  real  live,  breathing, 
excellent  financial  aid  officer  from  Eastern  Connecticut  State  Uni- 
versity who  deals  with  these  every  day. 

Senator  Dodd.  Fine.  Sit  right  up  here  and  tell  us  what  you  do. 

Mr.  Beal.  He  is  Richard  Savage.  I  would  like  him  to  comment  on 
that. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  are  going  to  get  a  seat  here  for  him.  We  were 
waiting  for  him,  actually. 

Mr.  Savage.  We  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  expense  factor  and  the 
effect  for  the  institutions.  Not  only  are  we  one  big  family  in  Con- 
necticut, but  hopefully  some  folks  in  Washington  will  see  us  as  one 
big  family  inclusive  of  Washington.  So  passing  expenses  on  from 
Washington  to  the  States  or  to  the  campuses,  or  whatever,  also  is 
counterproductive  in  some  manner  or  other? 

Senator  Dodd.  Are  you  for  it  or  against  it?  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Savage.  I  don't  think  we  know  enough  of  the  detail  to  what 
the  cost  would  be  for  the  campuses  to  administer  this  type  of  thing. 
We  are  faced  with  staff  cuts. 

Senator  Dodd.  What  sort  of  questions  should  I  ask?  I  am  going  to 
have  Lamar  Alexander  testify  before  me  on  this.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  ask  him  about  this  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
makes  any  sense  or  not? 

Mr.  Savage.  Somebody  has  got  to  produce  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  what  the  intentions  are  before  people  at  the  campus 
level  really  can  have  an  intelligent  opinion  to  offer,  it  seems  to  me, 
unless  they  have  you  know,  a  lot  greater  insights  than  I  do. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  one  other  comment  since  the  mike  is 
on,  and  that  is  that  despite  the  buildup,  none  of  us  know  more 
than  88  to  90  percent  of  what  we  ought  to  know  about  financial  aid 
because  the  system  is  so  complex.  But  I  would  like  to  see  us  make  a 
real  effort  at  the  Federal  level  to  reach  out  informationally  to  cer- 
tain target  groups  of  young  people  at  least.  And  when  I  say  young 
people,  I  am  not  talking  about  high  school  seniors  because  often  it 
is  far  too  late  at  that  point  to  reach  the  kids,  but  to  perhaps  be 
able  to  use  one  percent  of  our  campus-based  allocation  up  to  some 
ceiling,  $10,000,  $20,000  or  some  such  thing,  for  outreach  to  kids 
who  are  in  the  11th  grade  down  through  the  middle  schools. 

Senator  Dodd.  Good  point. 

Mr.  Savage.  So  that  we  could  convince  them  that  a  lot  or  them 
can  afford  to  go  to  college  under  the  present  system. 
Senator  Dodd.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Savage.  The  military  has  gone  to  great  expense  to  convince 
kids  that  they  can  afford  college  without  military  service  of  some 
sort.  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  the  ads.  I  don't  know  how  much 
money  goes  into  them,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  massive  amount.  And  I 
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would  like  to  see  us  make  that  kind  of  an  effort.  A  lot  of  institu- 
tions are  trying  to  do  it.  The  States  are  trying  to  do  it.  Connecticut 
is  trying  to  do  it.  But  we  could  use  any  help  we  could  get. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  I  would  tell  you  that  the  United  States  Stu- 
dent Association  commented  on  that  point  and  the  simplification  of 
the  forms.  I  don't  know  the  exact  numbers,  but  we  are  doing  a 
dreadful  job  of  educating  families  and  high  school  student  counsel- 
ors. You  are  getting  less  than  one  counselor  per  six,  seven,  eight 
hundred  students  when  it  comes  to  higher  education.  And  what 
counselors  do— and  I  am  sure  there  are  some  of  you  who  will  total- 
ly disagree  with  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I  happen  to  believe  it 
is  true.  You  kind  of  identify  the  stars  in  a  class  coming  along,  and 
so  the  focus  is  on  the  academic  stars,  and  we  forget  that  there  is  a 
terrific  population  there.  Some  of  us  didn't  bloom  at  age  17.  Some 
would  argue  I  haven't  bloomed  yet  either,  but  I  would  just  suggest 
that  a  lot  of  students  at  that  age  don't  necessarily  show  their  po- 
tential. And  we  are  not  really  making  an  effort  to  identify  and  let 
them  know  that  there  are  opportunities  out  there  for  them  and 
means  by  which  they  can  at  least  defer  or  account  for  a  significant 
part  of  their  educational  costs.  I  think  more  needs  to  be  done  in 
that  regard.  I  just  commend  you  for  raising  that  point. 

By  the  way,  the  answer  is  we  spend— is  that  right?  I  am  stunned 
by  that.  We  spend  $200  million  on  the  military  ads  on  television  to 
recruit  people  in  our  armed  services.  That  is  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  I  would  suggest  that  we  don't  spend  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  that  when  it  comes  to  some  of  these  other  programs. 

Ms.  Glasgow.  Perhaps  some  of  that  matching  SSIG  money  could 
go  into  that.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has  funded  some  of  these 
outreach  programs  out  of  State  dollars  because  they  work,  and  we 
could  do  more  of  that. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

Ms.  Glasgow.  I  am  not  a  banker,  but  I  have  to  speak  to  this.  If 
there  can  be  a  way  for  the  funds  to  administer,  I  think  that  is 
something  that  is  worth  looking  into.  It  is  the  next  step  that  I 
would  like  also  to  address,  and  that  is  the  insurance,  the  guaran- 
teed loan  programs. 

Right  now  the  banks— and  we  are  grateful  that  they  are  willing 
to  lend,  but  this  is  paper  that  they  sell  right  away.  Many  of  them 
sell  it  right  away.  And  then  the  question  is  on  the  reinsurance; 
there  is  the  issue  of  what  is  going  to  be  the  target  number.  There 
can  be  only  X  percent  of  defaults  at  100  percent  reinsurance,  and 
then  it  drops  to  90  percent,  and  then  it  drops  to  80  percent. 

Senator,  I  tell  you,  there  is  something  wrong  when  the  reinsur- 
ance agencies  are  selling  their  paper  to  each  other  across  lines  so 
that  they  will  always  stay  beneath  n-ose  targets.  When  I  walked 
into  one  and  there  was  paper  that  clearly  had  done  everything  that 
could  be  done  to  collect,  and  they  were  bad  loans.  But  in  order  for 
it  not  to  appear  on  their  Looks,  they  were  selling  the  bad  loans  to 
those  who  could  absorb  them  without  it  triggering  their  trigger 
figure,  which  to  me  is  a  subversion  of  the  reason  why  there  are 
penalties  anyway.  And  in  this  State,  I  said  it  is  unethical.  We  re- 
fused to  accept  the  paper.  So  they  went  to  another  State  and  sold  it 
to  them. 
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Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  point.  I  didn't  know  that 
about  that. 

Kevin,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  as  well,  and  I  want  to  come 
back  to  Norma  on  this.  There  is  an  effort  to  support  programs  that 
are  modeled  after  the  Eugene  Lang  privately  funded  *I  Have  A 
Dream"  program.  Rhode  Island  has  done  it,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  we  are  and  what  the  thoughts  are  here  in 
Connecticut.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  a  good  question  because  we  have  some  dis- 
agreement on  that.  Just  one  quick  answer,  when  you  speak  with 
Secretary  Alexander,  I  would  hope  that  he  would  present  to  you 
some  good  cost  efficiency  analysis.  If  one  were  to  charge  off  by 
having  the  campuses,  for  example,  on  the  public  side  in  Connecti- 
cut undertake  all  administration  of  those  programs,  I  suspect  when 
you  add  the  some  40  percent  overhead  that  goes  with  each  such 
public  position,  you  may  well  have  used  up  the  kind  of  money  that 
the  banks  are  retaining  for  their  service  fe^s.  So  it  may  not  net  out 
to  be  quite  the  advantage  at  least  in  that  context .  it  seems  to  me. 

The  commissioner  did,  indeed,  for  2  years  running,  propose  a 
kind  of  "I  Have  A  Dream"  program,  although  we  are  fortunate  in 
Connecticut  in  the  sense  that  we  have  several  privately  operating 
already  that  have  focused  on  various  schools  and  various  school 
systems  in  Connecticut.  We  have  been  very  reluctant  as  a  legisla- 
tive bociy,  precisely  because  of  the  air*  ady  existing  complexity  and 
administrative  cost,  to  multiply  the  number  of  financial  aid  pro- 
grams that  we  have  in  place.  Given  a  choice  between  putting  the 
money  into  CICS  for  independent  or  CAPS  for  public  or  SEAG  for 
either,  our  choice  has  been  to  focus  our  limited  reserves  and  re- 
sources where  the  programs  are,  where  they  are  operating  now, 
rather  than  create  a  new  bureaucracy  to  run  the  new  program. 

Senator  Dodd.  Norma,  do  you  want  to  respond  to  that? 

Ms.  Glasgow.  He  lives  here  all  the  time.  You  just  visit  us  from 
time  to  time.  We  hfcd  proposed  that  there  be  that  help,  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  7th  graders  and  those  that  they  would  be  able  to  go 
to  college  if  they  would  hang  in  there,  stay  off  dru^s,  succeed  in 
college.  And  we  were  further  asking  for  a  set-aside  of  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  each  year  so  that  it  would  not  be  a  drain  on  the 
Stat$  .budget,  to  set  aside  enough  based  upon  those  who  are  school 
lunch*  recipients  in  7th  srade,  made  an  estimate.  This  does  mean 
thatjhe  State  would  have  to  set  aside  about  $1  million  and  invest 
it  each  year  and  then  pro  ade  those  funds. 

There  is  demonstrated  success  of  the  programs.  If  we  can  get  pri- 
vate funds  for  them,  so  much  the  better.  But  clearly  something 
needs  to  be  done.  Humphrey  Tonkin  has  taken  a  step  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford,  as  he  has  already  mentioned,  that  they  offer 
half-tuition  to  all  of  the  graduates  of  Hartford  high  schools.  But 
clearly  we  have  a  problem  which  must  be  addressed. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  ask  two  other  questions,  if  I  can.  There 
are  a  lot  more  that  I  may  want  to  submit  to  you,  but  I  don't  want 
to  keep  you  here  all  morning. 

We  talked  about  the  proposal  to  raise  the  Pell  grant  ceiling.  You 
commented  on  this,  Norma,  and  I  think  others  did  as  well,  to  in- 
crease thf  maximum  grant  award  of  $3,700  for  the  neediest  of  stu- 
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dents  with  family  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000.  The  President  also 
recommends  raising  the  total  funding  by  $400  million,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated, as  someone  pointed  out  here  already,  that  even  with  the 
funding  increase,  400,000  fewer  students  from  families  with  in- 
comes over  $15,000  would  receive  Pell  grants  under  the  new  struc- 
ture. 

I  asked  a  moment  ago  to  give  me  some  indication  of  what  would 
happen  with  the  SSIG  program  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
either  to  get  zero  funding  or  the  phasing  down.  Can  you  give  me 
some  sense  of  what  this  latter  proposal  will  do  to  your  population, 
your  student  population?  If  you  can't,  I  can  ask  you  maybe  to  get 
back  to  me  on  it. 

Mr.  Beal.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  you  on  that.  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  what  the  impact 
would  be  in  Connecticut  on  that  kind  of  thing.  I  am  looking  at  it.  I 
can  see  some  national  statistics  here  which  I  have,  which  were  pre- 
pared—I don't  know  if  you  have  it  in  front  of  you,  if  I  gave  that  to 
you  all  or  not.  But  you  are  looking  at  some  pretty  significant  drops, 
significant  losses. 

Ms.  Glasgow.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  you  on  it,  but  i  have 
some  significant  concerns  about  it.  But  I  do  need  to  get  some  num- 
bers for  you.  I  fear  that  it  is  still  a  further  exacerbation  of  the 
neediest  and  these  up  here  and  the  lower-and  middle-income  still 
falling  between  the  cracks. 

Our  SSIG  money,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams that  the  Federal  Government  entered  into  in  State  partner- 
ship are  the  matching  dollars  for  State  and  Federal  Government. 
Ours  has  an  academic  screen  on  those  that  get  that.  They  have  to 
be  in  the  top  10  or  15  percent  of  their  graduating  class.  It  does  go 
to  the  lower-  and  middle-income  students.  These  are  the  people  in 
Connecticut  that  have  such  restricted  sources  of  funding.  Even  on 
the  Pells,  there  also  has  to  be  coupled  with  the  reliability  and  the 
performance  of  the  institutions  that  are  serving  those  people.  I 
have  grave  concern  that  good  money  is  being  paid  and  they  are 
going  to  some  institutions,  some  of  which  are  very  reliable,  the 
others  of  which  are  collecting  dollars.  They  are  not  retaining  them, 
they  are  not  being  able  to  succeed,  and  they  are  not  getting  educa- 
tion. But  they  are  spending  Pell  dollars. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  be  the  devil's  advocate  here  because  let 
me  tell  you  what  kind  of  question  you  will  get,  and  certainly  others 
will  be  getting,  as  we  look  at  some  of  these  programs.  I  mentioned 
in  my  opening  remarks  that  at  least  in  some  instances  we  have 
watched  tuition  costs  rise  by  as  much  as  almost  60  percent  in  10 
years.  Now,  there  are  going  to  be  those  who  are  going  to  sit  here 
and  say,  you  know,  there  is  nothing  like  that,  or  at  least  almost 
nothing  like  that  kind  of  an  increase  in  cost  anywhere  else  in  the 
marketplace  out  there.  Energy  prices  have  been  relatively  stable  in 
the  1980V  We  realize  older  facilities  and  institutions  costs  and  so 
forth  are  there.  But  I  suspect  some  of  my  colleagues  are  going  to  sit 
and  say,  come  on,  now,  60  percent,  as  much  as  a  60  percent  in- 
crease in  tuition  cost,  even  though  you  have  a  built-in  tax,  you 
have  talked  about,  Mr,  Tonkin,  and  other  questions  here,  that  is 
just  nuts.  Now,  why  is  that  number  so  high? 
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Mr.  Tonkin.  Where  do  we  start?  One  of  the  megor  factors  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  is,  indeed,  the  reduction  in  Federal  dol- 
lars, which  institutions  like  ours  have  had  to  pick  up. 

A  second  major  reason  for  this  is,  in  fact,  historical;  namely,  that 
in  the  1960's  in  the  period  of  huge  expansion  of  universities,  we  in 
effect  created  a  set  of  physical  plant,  all  of  which  is  falling  apart  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  you  have  huge  deferred  maintenance  prob- 
lems that  have,flppeared  as  a  result  of  this. 

A  third  mejbr;  problem  that  our  institution  has,  and  I  suspect 
many  others  hfitoe,  is  that  in  real  dollars  the  earning  power  of  our 
faculty  members  has  declined  over  the  past  10  years.  This  is  fairly 
usual  in  higher  education.  In  other  words,  we  have  not  managed  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation  in  that  category. 

Yet  another  factor  in  all  of  this  is  that  education  has  simply 
become  more  complex.  It  has  become  more  complex  because  society 
itself  has  become  more  complex.  We  tend  to  offer,  as  a  result  of 
this,  a  wider  range  of  programs.  We  tend  to  cater  to  a  much,  much 
wider  range  of  students  who  require  all  kinds  of  special  services  of 
one  sort  or  another.  So  that  if  you  look  at  the  kind  of  education 
that  generally  the  Nation  was  offering  say  20  years  ago  compared 
with  the  kind  of  education  that  is  being  offered  now,  you  have  now 
a  system  which,  I  would  argue,  is  far  more  effective  in  the  delivery 
of  services  to  a  much  wider  part  of  the  population.  That  is  some- 
thing that  people  tend  not  to  take  into  consideration  when  they 
look  purely  and  simply  at  costs. 

I  would  also  add  that  if  you  look  generally  at  the  service  part  of 
the  economy,  you  will  find  that  costs  generally  in  the  service  area 
have  risen  considerably  faster  than  they  have  in  other  parts  of  the 
economy.  That  is  so  not  just  for  higher  education  but  for  all  kinds 
of  other  things  as  well.  This  is  a  topic  on  which,  by  the  way,  I  can 
keep  going  for  hours,  but  I  will  stop  right  there. 

Senator  Dodd.  Dr.  Hartley. 

Mr.  Hartley.  In  our  case,  a  public  university,  students  are 
paying  about  30  percent  of  what  their  cost  of  instruction  is.  It  is 
one  of  the  policy  issues  that  we  have  been  looking  at.  I  would  say 
one  of  the  reasons  why  tuition  has  gone  up  is  to  offset  financial 
aid.  This  year  in  our  total  tuition  fund  22  percent  of  the  total  funds 
that  come  in  are  earmarked  back  for  financial  aid  for  other  stu- 
dents. 

Second,  if  I  look  at  the  total  financial  aid  award  for  UConn— I 
will  take  last  year,  actual  dollars  of  $51  million,  of  that,  $28  million 
was  from  university  sources  of  various  kinds,  including  tuition.  So  I 
would  say  a  major  chunk  of  tuition  costs,  including  the  increments, 
has  been  to  redistribute,  if  you  will,  back  to  the  needier  students, 
subsidizing  students,  if  you  will,  through  the  tuition  fund. 

Mr.  Beal.  This  is  also  true  in  Connecticut  State  University.  As 
you  know,  what  Harry  is  talking  about,  15  cent?  of  every  tuition 
dollar  that  our  students  pay  goes  into  assisting  those  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  So  we  have  the  situation  here  in  Con- 
necticut where  the  students,  many  of  them  barely  able  to  meet 
their  costs  of  education,  are  also  helping  to  subsidize  those  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged. 

I  can  tell  you  why  my  tuition  is  going  up  30  percent. 
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Senator  Dodd.  Give  me  some  idea  first  of  all.  You  said  45  percent 
at  the  University  of  Hartford  in  the  last  5  years? 

Mr.  Tonkin.  I  guess  it  must  be  more  than  five,  but  I  can't  re- 
member what  the  figure  was. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  thought  you  said  1986  or  1985  forward.  What  is 
the  University  of  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Hartley.  Five-year  tuition  increase?  I  would  have  to  get 
back  to  you  on  that. 

Senator  Dodd.  What  about  our  independent  colleges,  on  the  aver- 
age? What  are  we  talking  about  the  last  decade,  roughly,  or  5 
years?  What  has  been  the  percentage  increase? 

Mr.  Bbal.  Increase  in  tuition? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beal.  It  has  been  running,  for  Connecticut  State  University, 
on  an  average  of  about  11  to  12  percent. 
Senator  Dodd.  A  year? 
Mr.  Beal.  A  year,  yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  So  we  are  talking  in  the  same  range,  40,  50  per- 
cent. 
Mr.  Peal.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  Actually,  then,  you  are  talking  almost  about— are 
you  talking  about  £.  100  percent  increase  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Beal.  I  am  talking  about  a  60  percent  increase  perhaps  the 
next  2  years. 

Mr.  Hartley.  UConn  was  15,  15,  and  10.4  if  I  just  go  back  3 
years. 

Mr.  Beal.  See,  we  have  moved  more  and  more  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation over  into  the  tuition  fund  and  other  funds.  Right  now  Con- 
necticut State  University  students  are  paying  approximately  44 
percent  of  the  cost  of  education. 

Senator  Dodd.  Now,  to  make  your  case,  I  presume  you  would 
want  to  show  me  data  from  the  1970's  when  you  had  grants  and 
loans  at  70-30  so  you  would  not  have  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Beal.  And  there  was  no  tuition. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  so  you  were  not  dealing  with  these  Unds  of 
problems. 
Mr.  Beal.  No. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  would  have  to  go  back  and  look  at  some  of 
the  private  institutions  to  determine  what  those  costs  would  be. 

Mr.  Tonkin.  Actually,  of  course,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  

Senator  Dodd.  You  have  energy  costs  increased. 

Mr.  Tonkin.  That  is  true.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  apples 
and  apples  over  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Tonkin.  For  a  whole  series  of  reasons. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  Well,  this  has  been  very— yes,  Norma?  I  am 
sorry. 

Ms.  Glasgow.  Two  of  the  people  who  are  going  around  the  coun- 
try speaking  to  this  issue  and  raising  the  ire  of  some  and  the  praise 
of  others  are  Zimsky  and  Parr,  saying  why  are  the  costs  of  higher 
education  rising  so  rapidly. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 
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Ms.  Glasgow.  One  of  their  conclusions  is  the  differentiation  of 
responsibilities,  that  there  is  a  rise  in  numbers  of  responsibilities 
assigned  to  new  people.  In  other  words,  more  people  are  being 
hired  to  do  the  task.  And  I  think  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
that,  particularly  at  the  private  prestigious  institutions,  that  facul- 
ty who  used  to  both  teach  and  counsel  and  advise,  teach  and  they 
hire  counselors  and  they  hire  advisers,  and  the  differentiation  of 
curricula  so  that  it  becomes  more  complex  and  they  add  more 
courses.  But  it  a'so  has  to  do  with  what  President  Tonkin  has  said, 
that  there  really  is  a  variation  in  services  because  it  is  not  just  the 
full-time  graduate  from  high  school  who  came  right  in,  but  the 
counselors  and  the  help  for  the  part-timers,  for  those  with  children, 
for  all  the  extra  services  that  we  also  think  is  a  good  investment. 
But  it  is  clear  that  colleges  and  universities  are  having  to  re-exam- 
ine themselves  and  reallocate  because  there  really  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  streamlined  delivery  system,  or  else  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  turning  away  people. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  Kevin. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  In  response  to  that  question  you  are  going  to  get, 
I  think  there  are  good  reasons  that  can  be  provided  to  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  not  wholly  turn  that  question  around  on  some- 
one. I  think  the  commissioner  s  point  is  well  taken.  We  do  have  an 
obligation— I  will  take  a  little  distance  from  my  jolleagues  on  the 
panel.  We  do  have  an  obligation  at  the  Federal  and  the  State  level 
as  policymakers  to  ask  some  questions  about  embedded  cost,  to  ask 
some  questions  about  overhead  costs. 

Senator  Dodd.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  ask  people  to  pony  up  with- 
out questioning  disproportionately  high-cost  institutions,  dispropor- 
tionately high-cost  students,  and  not  at  least  look  at  that.  It  is 
tough  at  the  Federal  level  from  your  perspective;  it  is  tough 
enough  at  the  State  level  from  our  perspective.  But  whether  it  is 
through  assessment  systems  to  say  what  are  you  getting  for  the 
money  or  really  what  are  the  costs  that  go  into  that  bottom  line,  it 
is  only  fair,  if  we  have  limited  dollars,  to  spread  them  in  the  best 
way  possible  and  not  treat  everybody  alike. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  can  just  tell  you  flat  out  that  will  be  the  case. 
There  is  no  way  you  are  going  to  find  this  sort  of  a  turning  on  of  a 
faucet— first,  it  is  impossible  to  try  to  realign  some  of  these  things 
a  bit  so  you  can  bring  some  rationality  to  them.  But  you  are  going 
to  find  some  very,  very  tough  questioning  about  those  very  issues. 
There  will  not  be,  regrettably,  that  kind  of  assistance  forthcoming 
without  some  real  solid  answers  to  those  questions  of  what  is  being 
done  internally  to  minimize  these  growing  costs.  In  the  absence  of 
that,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  some  of  these  changes 
made.  I  will  just  tell  you  that  candidly.  I  think  there  is  a  real 
desire  to  do  some  things  here,  but  people  just  do  not  understand 
and  accept  just  ever  escalating  and  dramatic  increases— dramatic 
increases  in  cost— without  some  real  demonstration  to  hold  those 
down.  m 

I  am  telling  you  what  you  know  already.  You  have  heard  it  from 
others.  I  just  thought  it  would  be  pointless  to  have  a  hearing  here 
this  morning  and  suggest  those  are  not  issues  that  are  absolutely 
going  to  be  addressed. 
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Yes? 

Mr.  Hartley.  Senator,  I  was  looking  back.  You  were  looking  at 
20-year  comparative  figures.  One  of  the  assumptions  in  the  criti- 
cism of  rising  tuition  is  that  we  have  bloated  administrative  staff, 
added  positions  we  don't  need.  In  the  case  of  UConn,  a  20-year  his- 
tory, we  have  increased  the  number  of  students  we  serve  20  per- 
cent, and  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  people  who  provide  those 
services  15  percent.  The  actual  figures.  So  we  are  doing  more  with 
less,  and  it  is  not  because  of  bloated  administrative  staff  or  even 
bloated  instructional  staff.  So  we  have  gone  from  19,000  to  25,000 
students,  and  in  positions  from  about  3,050  to— I  keep  looking  at 
the  current  to  see  how  low  it  can  go,  but  2,500  or  so,  and  still  going 
down. 

Senator  Dodd.  This  has  been  very,  very  helpful  to  me.  I  kept  you 
longer  than  I  had  planned  to.  I  apologize.  I  have  got  one  more 
panel  of  eight  witnesses,  so  I  will  try  and  move  along  with  them, 
and  I  apologize  to  them  as  well  as  I  bring  them  up.  But  this  has 
been  very,  very  helpful  to  me,  and  will  be  helpful,  I  think,  to  the 
committee  :n  looking  at  these  proposals  and  others  as  we  face  what 
we  will  be  grappling  with  over  the  next  several  months  here  as  we 
continue  with  our  hearings  in  Washington  on  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  Your  continued  involvement  is  some- 
thing I  would  appreciate.  So  any  additional  information  you  think 
would  be  helpful  to  us  in  drawing  these  conclusions  and  finalizing 
the  legislation  will  be  tremendously  helpful. 

We  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Glasgow.  Thank  you  for  your  involvement  in  the  reauthor- 
ization reform. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Norma.  I  appreciate  that. 
Gentlemen,  thanks  for  being  here  this  morning. 

To  our  second  panel  of  witnesses,  I  will  introduce  you  and  ask 
you  to  join  us  at  the  table.  We  are  going  to  have  to  get  tight  here 
at  the  table  because  there  is  a  couple  more  here  than  our  last 
panel. 

Wilhelmina  Campbell  is  a  nontraditional  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hartford,  and  we  welcome  you  here  this  morning. 

Ralph  Manani  is  a  graduate  of  the  Hartford  Technical  Institute. 

Monique  Briscoe  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  Harrison  is  a  parent  of  a  University  of  Hartford  student. 

Kimberly  Webb  is  a  student  at  Eastern  Connecticut  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Stephen  Curley  is  a  student  at  Trinity  College. 
Sukiby  Nicolas  is  a  student  at  the  Computer  Processing  Institute. 
And  Veronica  Allen  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

That  is  quite  a  panel  here.  Did  we  get  everybody  at  the  table? 
Did  I  pronounce  your  first  name  correctly?  How  many  people  do 
that  right?  Not  many.  Pretty  smart  guy  you  got  here,  don't  you? 

Well,  you  are  very  gracious  to  be  here  this  morning,  and  I  apolo- 
gize that  this  has  taken  a  bit  longer.  But  I  hope  you  found  the  first 
panel  to  be  interesting,  their  observations  and  comments.  It  may 
have  helped. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  told  the  first  panel.  I  would  really  ask  you 
to  keep  your  comments  as  brief  as  possible  here  because  otherwise 
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you  are  looking  at  an  hour  in  testimony  from  all  of  you  and  then 
we  won't  get  to  questions.  So  I  promise  you  that  every  written 
word  and  every  piece  of  supporting  documentation  you  have  to 
make  to  this  subcommittee  will  be  included  in  full  in  the  record  as 
if  given  in  full.  So  nothing  will  be  deleted.  But  if  you  might  try  to 
summarize  your  comments,  unless  they  are  briefly  prepared 
anyway,  it  would  be  helpful. 

We  will  begin  with  you,  Wilhelmina.  We  thank  you  again  for 
being  here  today. 

STATEMENTS  OF  WILHELMINA  CAMPBELL,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  HARTFORD;  RALPH  MARIANI,  GRADUATE,  HARTFORD 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE;  MONIQUE  BRISCOE,  STUDENT,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CONNECTICUT;  RICHARD  HARRISON,  PARENT  OF  A 
UNIVERSITY  OF  HARTFORD  STUDENT;  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  GRAD- 
UATE OF  HARTFORD  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE;  STEPHEN 
CURLEY,  STUDENT,  TRINITY  COLLEGE;  SUKIBY  NICOLAS,  STU- 
DENT, COMPUTER  PROCESSING  INSTITUTE;  AND  VERONICA 
ALLEN,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Good  afternoon,  Senator  Dodd.  My  name  is  Wil- 
helmina Campbell,  and  I  come  before  you  today  not  only  as  a  non- 
traditional  college  student,  but  also  as  a  concerned  parent  of  two 
children,  one  of  which  will  be  in  college  in  3  years. 

I  had  been  a  part-time  evening  student  at  the  University  of  Hart- 
ford for  10  years.  While  going  to  school  at  night,  I  worked  in  a  full- 
time  position,  advancing  in  a  career  and  taking  care  of  a  family 
and  home.  There  were  times  that  the  courses  were  paid  for  by  a 
company  tuition  reimbursement  plan,  but  also  paid  for  by  me.  As  I 
advanced  over  the  years  in  a  career,  it  became  increasingly  evi- 
dence that  a  4-year  degree  was  necessary  for  further  development. 
Therefore,  in  1990,  I  made  the  decision  to  leave  a  full-time  position 
and  complete  my  senior  year  of  college  as  a  full-time  day  commut- 
er student. 

Falling  into  the  middle-income  category,  with  two  children  in 
school,  the  loss  of  a  professional  full-time  income,  expense  and 
family  responsibilities,  I  believed  that  I  would  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial aid.  After  submitting  the  appropriate  tax  and  financial  infor- 
mation, I  was  informed  that  I  was  ineligible  for  all  financial  aid. 
The  present  formula  calculates  my  former  income  and  mv  home- 
owner information.  The  University  of  Hartford  re-evaluated  my  sit- 
uation and  used  professional  judgment  that  a  home  equity  loan 
was  not  a  viable  solution  in  my  case  because  I  could  not  afford  the 
additional  expenses.  My  income  could  not  support  a  home  equity 
loan.  I  was  therefore  forced  to  obtain  a  full-time  night  position 
while  going  to  school  days  just  so  that  I  could  keep  my  family 
afloat.  I  was  required  to  take  out  two  student  loans.  But  even  after 
all  of  this,  I  still  needed  money  to  pay  the  balance  of  1  year  of  col- 
lege. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  University  of  Hartford  scholarship  and 
institutional  funds  awarded  to  me,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  me  to  fulfill  a  life-long  dream,  and  that  was  to  graduate  from 
college.  I  will  be  the  first  one  in  my  entire  famuv,  Senator  Dodd,  to 
graduate  from  college,  and  I  am  40  years  old.  When  my  mother  sits 
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in  the  commencement  ceremonies  in  May,  she  won't  be  saying,  "I 
dreamed  of  this  day  coming,"  because  she  didn't  dare  to  dream  of  a 
college  education  for  her  children.  What  she  dreamed  for  was  that 
her  six  children  would  survive  the  degradation  of  the  ghetto  and 
poverty  and  lead  a  better  life  than  she.  I  think  that  is  a  dream  that 
every  parent  has  for  their  children.  But  today's  parents  must  add  a 
college  education  to  that  dream  list  because  without  it  our  kids 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  better  because  the  demands 
of  the  employment  arena  and  the  global  competition  is  much  great- 
er than  it  was  40  years  ago. 

The  year  2000  is  fast  approaching,  and  as  more  women  and  non- 
traditioaal  students  enter  the  workforce,  there  will  be  more  women 
like  me.  But  I  am  afraid  .hat  the  financial  assistance  may  not  be 
there  for  them.  I  am  afraid  that  the  home  equity  may  not  be  a 
viable  alternative  and  that  the  institutional  funds  that  were  there 
for  me  may  not  be  there  for  them. 

Let  me  share  with  you  what  is  ahead  of  me  now.  I  must  find  a 
job  in  the  tough  economy,  repay  over  $8,000  in  student  loans,  and 
educate  my  two  children.  My  daughter,  a  freshman  in  high  school, 
will  be  in  college  in  3  years,  and  the  present  formula  does  not  take 
into  consideration  my  outstanding  student  loan  debt  when  calculat- 
ing my  responsibility  for  her  education.  Yes,  maybe  home  equity 
will  be  a  viable  alternative  for  use  in  her  college  education,  but 
what  happens  4  years  later  when  it  is  time  for  my  son  to  enter  col- 
lege? Will  there  be  any  money  left?  How  many  times  will  we  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  well  before  it  runs  dry? 

Home  equity  and  student  loans  cannot  be  the  only  way  for  fami- 
lies to  send  their  children  to  college.  With  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
the  instability  of  employment,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
women  in  the  workplace,  more  Federal  financial  aid  dollars  are 
needed  and  the  realization  that  a  new  class  of  poor  has  arrived. 
This  class  of  poor  are  those  families  that  do  own  a  home,  who  are 
raising  two-plus  children,  who  don't  take  elaborate  vacations  or 
have  summer  cottages,  who  juggle  jobs,  classes,  doctor  visits,  day 
care  center  and  little  league  practice,  who  are  out  there  working 
night  and  day  just  to  make  ends  meet.  And  they  dare  to  dream  of  a 
better  life  and  a  college  education  for  their  children. 

Senator  Dodd,  on  behalf  of  this  class,  and  the  Connecticut  family 
parent,  I  ask  that  you  assist  us  at  the  Federal  level  in  making 
more  financial  dollars  available  for  people  like  us. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Campbell  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Campbell 

Good  Afternoon,  Senator  Dodd:  My  name  is  Wilhelmina  Campbell  and  I  come 
before  you  today  not  only  as  a  non-traditional  college  student,  but  also  as  a  parent 
of  two  children. 

I  had  been  a  part-time  evening  student  at  the  University  of  Hartford  for  ten 
years.  While  going  to  school  at  night,  I  worked  in  a  full-time  day  position,  advancing 
in  a  career  while  taking  care  of  a  family  and  home.  There  were  tim^s  that  the 
courses  were  paid  for  by  a  company  tuition  reimbursement  plan  but  at  times,  the 
courses  were  paid  for  by  me.  As  I  advanced  over  the  years  in  my  career,  it  became 
increasingly  evident  that  a  four  year  degree  was  necessary  for  further  development. 
Therefore,  in  1990  I  made  the  decision  to  leave  my  full-time  position  and  complete 
my  senior  year  of  college  as  a  full-time  day  commuter  student.  With  two  children  in 
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school,  loss  of  professional  full-time  income,  expenses  and  family  responsibilities,  I 
believed  that  I  would  be  eligible  for  financial  aid.  After  submitting  the  appropriate 
tax  and  financial  information,  I  was  informed  that  I  was  ineligible  for  all  Federal 
financial  aid.  The  present  formula  calculates  my  former  income  and  homeowner  in- 
formation. I  was,  therefore,  forced  to  obtain  a  full-time  night  position  while  going  to 
school  days  just  so  that  our  family  could  stay  afloat.  I  was  also  required  to  take  out 
two  student  loans.  But  even  after  all  of  this,  I  still  needed  money  to  pay  the  out- 
standing balance  of  one  year  of  college.  The  University  of  Hartford  re-evaluated  my 
situation  and  used  professional  judgment  that  a  Home  Equity  Loan  was  not  a  viable 
solution  in  my  case  because  1  could  not  afford  the  additional  expenses.  My  income 
could  not  support  a  home  equity  loan. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  scholarship  and  institutional  funds  awarded  me  by  the 
University,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  ftilfill  a  life  long  dream  . . . 
and  that  is  to  graduate  from  college.  I'll  be  the  first  one  in  my  entire  family,  Sena- 
tor Dodd,  to  graduate  from  college,  and  I  am  40  years  old.  My  mother  as  she  sits  in 
the  commencement  ceremonies  in  May  won't  be  saying  'i  dreamed  of  this  day 
coming"  because  she  didn't  dare  to  dream  of  a  college  education  for  her  children. 
What  she  dreamed  for  was  that  her  six  children  would  survive  the  degradation  of 
the  ghetto  and  poverty,  and  lead  a  better  life  than  she.  I  think  that  s  a  dream  that 
every  parent  have  for  their  children.  But  today's  parents  must  add  a  college  educa- 
tion to  that  dream  list  because  without  it,  our  kids  would  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  better  because  the  demands  in  the  employment  arena  are  so  much  greater 
than  they  were  40  years  ago. 

The  year  2000  is  fast  approaching  and  as  more  and  more  women  enter  the  work- 
force, there  will  be  more  women  like  me.  But  I'm  so  afraid  that  the  financial  assist- 
ance will  not  be  there  for  them.  I'm  afraid  that  Home  Equity  loans  may  not  be  a 
viable  alternative  and,  I'm  afraid  that  the  institutional  funds  may  not  be  there  as  it 
was  for  me.  I  am  afraid  these  dreams  may  indefinitely  be  deferred. 

Let  me  share  with  you  what's  ahead  for  me  now?  I  must  find  a  job  in  this  tough 
economy;  repay  over  $8,000  in  student  loans;  and  educate  my  two  children.  My 
daughter,  by  the  way,  will  be  in  college  in  three  years  and  the  present  formula  will 
not  take  into  consideration  my  outstanding  student  loan  debt  when  calculating  my 
responsibility  for  my  daughter  s  education.  Yes.  Maybe  home  equity  loans  will  be  an 
alternative  for  her  but  what  happens  four  years  later  when  it  s  time  for  my  son  to 
enter  college?  Will  there  be  any  money  left?  How  many  times  will  we  be  able  to  go 
to  the  well  before  it  runs  dry?  And  then,  do  we  just  jump  heavily  into  loan  debts? 

Home  Equity  and  student  loans  cannot  be  the  only  way  for  families  to  send  their 
children  to  college.  With  the  rising  cost  of  living;  the  instability  of  employment  and 
the  increasing  number  of  women  in  the  workplace,  more  Federal  financial  aid  dol- 
lars are  needed  and  the  realization  that  a  new  class  of  "poor"  has  arrived.  This 
class  are  those  families  who  own  a  home;  who  are  raising  2+  children;  who  don  t 
take  elaborate  vacations  or  have  summer  cottages;  who  juggle  jobs,  classes,  doctor 
visits,  day  care  and  little  league  practice;  who  are  out  there  working  night  and  day 
just  to  make  ends  meet;  and  they  dare  to  dream  of  a  better  life  and  college  educa- 
tion for  their  children. 

Senator  Dodd,  on  behalf  of  this  class,  and  as  a  parent,  I  ask  that  you  consider 
making  more  financial  aid  dollars  available  for  people  like  us. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Wilhelmina.  Congratula- 
tions, by  the  way. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  A  lot  of  hard  work.  I  have  a  feeling  you  are  going 
to  do  fine.  Even  if  they  stripped  away  everything,  I  think  you 
would  do  fine. 

Ralph,  we  thank  you  for  being  here  with  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  Mariani.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Ralph  Mariani,  Jr., 
and  I  am  a  graduate  of  Hartford  Technical  Institute  in  Hartford, 
CT.  My  wife  and  I  have  been  residents  of  East  Hartford  for  the 
past  2  years.  I  graduated  from  East  New  York  Vocational  and 
Technical  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  in  1983.  After  graduation, 
I  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army.  I  was  obligated  to  6  years  in  the  Army, 
3  years  on  active  duty  and  3  years  in  the  active  reserves.  The  U.S. 
Army  was  to  train  me  to  be  a  signal  radio  teletype  operator. 
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After  3  years,  I  was  honorably  discharged  from  active  duty  and 
began  to  pursue  my  career.  I  pursued  many  companies  hoping  to 
find  a  job  in  a  related  field.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  have  much 
success.  The  communications  training  I  received  in  the  service  was 
not  transferable  to  the  private  civilian  workforce.  I  found  that  in 
order  to  survive  I  had  to  take  dead-end  jobs  just  to  pay  the  bills.  I 
was  everything  from  a  vacuum  cleaner  salesman,  to  a  retail  sales- 
man, to  a  security  guard.  Depending  on  the  job,  the  maximum  I 
ever  made  was  $5  an  hour. 

After  getting  married,  I  decided  that  I  had  to  find  a  secure 
career  in  the  field  that  I  enjoy  and  that  I  could  make  a  living 
doing.  I  enrolled  at  Hartford  Technical  Institute  in  December  of 
1988  in  the  CNC  machinist  program.  I  would  never  have  been  able 
to  afford  to  go  to  Hartford  Tech  if  it  was  not  for  financial  aid.  I  was 
barely  getting  my  bills  paid,  let  alone  trying  to  save  for  the  future. 
Hartford  Tech  found  me  a  job  while  I  was  enrolled  as  a  student.  I 
started  at  Pratt  &  Whitney  Manufacturing  Company  in  West  Hart- 
ford as  a  mechanical  machinist  assembler,  making  $8  an  hour.  In 
1990,  I  earned  over  $27,000,  and  less  than  18  months  from  my  start 
date.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  economic  misfortunes,  Pratt  & 
Whitney  has  closed  down,  and  I  was  laid  off. 

!  returned  to  Hartfoid  Tech  placement  offices.  They  assisted  me 
in  finding  a  position  at  Electric  Bolt  in  Groton,  CT.  I  now  own  my 
own  home,  have  skills  in  the  field  I  very  much  enjoy,  and  the 
career  that  I  always  wanted.  If  it  wasn't  for  financial  aid  and  as- 
sistance from  Hartford  Tech  that  I  received,  I  would  not  be  where  I 
am  today. 

I  hope  that  when  Congress  reviews  the  Higher  Education  Act 
they  will  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  financial  aid  to  all  stu- 
dents. People  should  be  able  to  get  an  education  to  better  them- 
selves and  to  be  productive  members  of  society.  I  urge  you  to  keep 
financial  aid  available  for  students  who  want  it  and  need  it  to  get 
ahead. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ralph,  and  congratulations 
to  you,  too,  for  all  the  hard  work. 
Monique. 

Ms.  Briscoe.  Hello,  I  am  Monique  Briscoe,  and  I  attend  the 
Storrs  branch  of  UConn.  Early  in  the  semester  I  had  faced  a  prob- 
lem with  my  money  for  my  tuition.  My  bill  was  almost  $4,000,  in- 
cluding financial  aid.  I  was  unable  to  come  up  with  the  money.  My 
mother  had  received  a  bill  prior  to  the  second  semester  and 

Frompted  me  to  write  letters  to  organizations  that  give  out,  grants, 
did  so  and  had  gotten  one  reply  back  that  said  they  might  be  able 
to  help  me.  The  organization  was  the  Hartford  Foundation  of 
Giving,  and  they  were  willing  to  give  me  $1,200. 

My  mother,  since  she  is  the  only  one  working  and  my  father  is 
currently  unemployed,  was  able  to  contribute  $1,000  which  she  had 
saved  up.  My  mother  has  to  take  care  of  bills  and  food  and  other 
household  duties  for  a  family  of  five,  with  one  of  her  children,  me, 
now  attending  college.  So  at  that  point,  I  had  $2,200,  but  still  had 
to  come  up  with  almost  $2,000  more. 

To  top  it  all  off,  the  money  that  the  Hartford  Foundation  was 
giving  me  would  not  help  out  my  siturtion  but  hinder  it.  If  I  had 
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received  the  money  from  the  foundation,  the  school  was  going  to 
raise  my  bill  up  to  over  $5,000  because  of  some  technical  jargon,  I 
was  in  limbo  at  school  at  this  time.  I  ran  around  campus  like  a 
chicken  without  a  head  trying  to  find  some  way  to  stay  on  campus. 

I  ended  up  not  having  any  books  for  my  classes  for  over  2  weeks, 
which  I  am  now  suffering  for  now.  It  cost  my  mother  over  $80  in 
phone  calls  from  me  back  and  forth  to  rectify  the  dilemma  I  was 
in.  I  believe  that  in  order  for  this  country,  or,  better  yet,  the  world, 
to  function  properly,  you  need  educated  people  to  lead.  With  the 
budget  cuts  now  facing  the  school,  a  lot  of  students— myself  includ- 
ed—may not  be  able  to  attend  college  next  semester.  Our  greatest 
resource  is  education,  and  if  people  who  want  and  seek  knowledge 
are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it  because  of  budget  cuts,  it  does 
not  say  much  for  us  as  a  society. 

Education  should  be  number  one  on  our  budget  because  without 
it  the  world  will  be  full  of  empty  minds  not  being  able  to  solve  the 
problems  that  face  them.  It  is  not  fair  for  us,  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row, to  be  penalized  for  the  mistakes  of  the  adults  leading  us  today. 

Are  we  now  to  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  budgeting  of 
our  leaders  today?  I  believe  that  is  very  unfair  and  unjust  if  we  do. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Monique,  very  much.  I  am  going  to  be 
out  at  UConn  this  afternoon.  I  don  t  know  if  I  am  going  to  see  you 
out  there  or  not. 

Mr.  Harrison,  we  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  want  you  to  know 
we  have  received  the  letters  you  have  written  every  member  of  the 
delegation.  We  received  your  letter,  and  of  course,  we  have  made, 
based  on  your  letter,  some  inquiries  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. We  have  not  yet  received  our  answers  back  from  them.  Which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  haven't  heard  from  us  yet.  We  are 
delighted  you  are  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Thank  you  very  much.  As  advertised  on  here  as  a 
parent,  I  do  have  a  student  currently  at  the  University  of  Hartford, 
scheduled  to  graduate  in  1992,  and  I  have  a  child  that  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  1990. 

I  guess  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  going 
through  that  as  the  thrust  of  my  comments  that  I  turned  in.  I  refer 
you  to  the  financial  aid  form.  You  can  pick  any  year  you  like,  but 
this  is  1991  and  1992.  This  is  one  of  the  few  forms  that  a  student 
needs  to  fill  out  with  the  help  of  a  parent  in  order  to  go  any  fur- 
ther as  far  as  applying  for  financial  aid.  I  went  through  this  exer- 
cise every  year  since  1986,  knowing  that  I  was  not  eligible  for  any 
Federal  grants,  but  I  have  to  get  those  magic  words  on  a  piece  of 
paper  to  report  to  the  University.  It  has  to  be  part  of  the  submittal 
from  the  student. 

About  the  only  benefit  I  gain  from  that  is  getting  my  income 
taxes  filled  out  early  because  that  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

One  of  the  things  that  shocked  me  this  past  year— and  I  refer  to 
page  8  in  the  booklet,  which  gives  you  a  work  sheet  and  looks  for 
benefits  and  untaxed  income.  This  really  bothered  me.  I  can  see  in 
some  cases  where  it  addressed  the  401(k)  savings  plans,  but  they 
treated  it  generically  and  not  as  a  specific  case.  I  work  for  a  firm 
that  started  this  type  of  savings  plan,  and  the  purpose  of  it  was  as 
a  supplement  to  retirement.  Now,  you  don't  have  to  report  any 
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aoney  that  you  pay  into  a  retirement  fund.  This  apparently  is 
not— they  don't  consider  tha\  or  don't  use  that  in  any  asset  assess- 
ment. But  I  would  think  that  if  you  could  get  some  kind  of  certifi- 
cation from  your  employer  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  plan,  that 
should  be  treated  similarly.  But  right  now  it  isn't. 

If  you  further  inspect  the  list  of  oenefits  they  want  you  to  record, 
it  is  a  short  list,  and  I  will  read  it  because  I  think  it  might  incense 
some  other  people.  They  want  you  to  report  welfare  benefits,  work- 
ers' compensation;  veterans  noneducational  benefits  such  as  a 
death  pension  and  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation;  hous- 
ing, food,  and  other  living  allowances  paid  to  members  of  the  mili- 
tary, clergy,  and  others;  cash  support;  any  other  untaxed  income 
ana  benefits  such  as  black  lung  benefits,  refugee  assistance,  etc. 
The  point  being  that  these  are  all  benefits  that  were  there  to  cover 
for  people  like  unemployed,  under-employed,  disabled,  retired, 
classes  of  occupations  that  traditionally  have  low  wages,  and  sala- 
ries that  can  only  survive  in  the  regular  world  with  allowances 
provided. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  in  a  letter  I  got  from  Repre- 
sentative Keunelly's  office,  they  indicated  that  they  are  asking  for 
these  untaxed  income  and  benefits  because  in  their  statement  they 
said  this  may,  in  fact,  be  the  major  strength  of  a  family's  support. 
And  how  right  they  are.  But  these  benefits  were  awarded  for  other 
reasons,  and  I  don't  believe  they  should  be  considered  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  You  need  those  in  order  to  be  able  to  live. 

I  will  move  on  to  

Senator  Dodd.  You  will  want  to  notice  winning  the  lottery  is  not 

on  there.  [Laughter.]  That  might  say,  well,  you  know  

Mr.  Harrison.  Give  them  an  opportunity. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  probably  gave  them  an  idea.  They  probably 
heard  me  out  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  section  F,  1990  expenses,  this  is  about  the  only 
section  that  asks  for  expenses.  They  want  to  know  about  medical 
and  dental  expenses  not  paid  by  insurance.  But  one  of  the  new 
items  they  ought  to  add  to  this  is  to  ask  you  how  much  you  co-pay 
for  your  insurance  benefits.  With  the  high  cost  of  medical  and 
dental  insurance,  more  and  more  companies  are  asking  their  em- 
ployees to  share  in  this  cost,  whereas  in  previous  years  the  compa- 
ny covered  100  percent.  This  is  becoming  significant,  especially  if 
you  are  on  a  family  plan. 

Then  to  go  on,  they  do  ask  you  abouc  any  tuition  that  you  pay 
for  elementary,  junior  high,  or  high  school  tuition  for  dependant 
children  other  than  the  applicant,  but  it  doesn't  consider  or  ask  for 
any  other  school  debts  that  are  still  to  be  paid.  As  I  mentioned,  I 
have  a  child  that  graduated  from  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
She  has  left  the  house,  but  her  4-year  debt  is  still  there.  That  has 
to  be  paid.  They  don't  ask  for  the  educational  costs  that  you  incur 
for  the  student  that  is  already  going  to  school.  And  there  may  be 
other  expenses,  like  an  automobile  or  other  things,  that,  you  know, 
they  can  t  get  from  statistics  unless  they  ask. 

Then  the>  have  another  section  where  they  ^ok  for  expected 
1991  income  and  benefits,  but  they  don't  ask  you  for  expected  ex- 
penses. I  think  they  should  and  what  the  nature  of  them  are.  They 
may  be  short  term  or  they  may  be  long-term. 
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There  is  a  Section  R  that  asks  for  explanations  and  special  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  don't  believe  that  gets  the  same  look  as  if  it  were 
in  the  regular  section  and  could  get  built  into  the  formula. 

I  will  move  on  now  from  the  form  to  this  explanation  I  got  from 
the  U.S.  Department.  One  of  the  statements  nere  applies  to  me: 
"Families  use  their  assets  for  a  variety  of  reasons  other  than 
paying  for  a  postsecondary  education,  such  as  retirement  or  emer- 
gencies. An  allowance  is  subtracted  from  net  worth  to  protect  a 
portion  of  the  family  assets  for  those  other  purposes."  That  is  ex- 
actly where  I  am. 

In  order  to  have  a  moderate  level  of  living  and  retirement,  pro- 
viding for  the  basics  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  health  insurance, 
and  other  emergencies,  I  can't  envision  going  into  retirement  with 
a  large  educational  debt  on  a  reduced  retirement  income  and  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  Hartford  area.  I  don't  see  how— they  say  they 
make  allowances  like  on  a  scale,  I  guess,  from  age  40  to  65.  But 
unless  you  know  my  complete  educational  expense  commitment  for 
both  children  through  1990  and  the  projected  educational  expense 
commitments  for  the  one  child,  I  don  t  see  how  they  can  judge  that 
they  are  making  enough  allowance  for  this  situation. 

When  it  is  all  said  and  done,  I  have  got  5  years  left  to  pay  down 
a  loan.  Even  if  the  children  help  pay  that  loan  down,  it  costs  a 
single  person  in  the  Hartford  area  some  $22,000  a  year  to  live,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hartford  Courant.  Now,  the  entry-level  salaries  that 
were  being  offered  on  the  average  last  year  to  the  UConn  gradu- 
ates was  $22,000.  So  how  in  a  short  time  can  they  be  expected  to 
help  you? 

You  mentioned  in  your  remarks  and  several  other  people  did  too 
about  this  $15,000  threshold  limit  on  looking  at  assets.  Again,  in 
the  Hartford  Courant  last  year,  it  was  reported  that  a  family  of 
four  needed  $27,000  to  survive.  They  also  go  on  and  they  indicate, 
well,  they  are  not  talking  about  liquid  assets.  You  have  got  fixed 
assets  that  you  can  use  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  But  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  banking  industry  and  all  the  other  problems  connected 
with  it,  we  are  finding—not  we  personally,  but  people  are  finding 
difficulty  in  getting  a  loan.  They  are  going  to  be  more  strict  about 
giving  loans.  It  comes  across  that  they  think  it  is  going  to  be  easy. 

I  will  just  close  now  with  a  few  observations  that  we  as  a  country 
did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  actions  in  Grenada,  Panama,  or  Iraq. 
Money  was  no  object.  You  know,  there  were  certainly  necessities, 
and  no  one  will  criticize  that.  We  found  it  necessary  to  escalate  the 
war  on  drugs.  Money  was  forthcoming.  George  Bush  campaigned 
that  he  was  going  to  be  the  education  President,  and  as  everybody 
else  has  testified,  the  money  is  being  cut  back. 

That  is  what  I  think  you  are  here  to  address,  and  we  are  here  to 
help  you.  As  has  been  said,  too,  our  people  are  our  best  asset,  and 
again  it  was  demonstrated  in  the  war.  And  many  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  weapons  systems  came  from  New  England  where  we 
have  this  situation  or  we  have  the  benefit  of  trained  people  and 
good  minds.  In  order  to  keep  our  leadership  in  the  world  and  also 
face  the  challenges  we  have— you  name  it,  from  pollution  to  many 
other  things— we  are  going  to  need  a  Nation  that  is  on  top  of 
things  to  be  able  to  solve  these  problems  and  not  be  a  liability  to 
our  future  generations. 
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Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Harrison  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Harrison 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  college  financial  assistance 
issues.  I  have  written  on  previous  occasions  to  express  the  need  to  update  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986.  They  are  out  of  date  in  1991,  especially  in 
New  England. 

I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  Financial  Aid  Form  for  School  Year 
1991-92.  This  is  one  of  a  few  basic  forms  that  must  be  processed  by  a  student  in 
order  to  be  in  position  to  be  considered  for  financial  assistance.  First,  I  would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  instructions  on  page  8.  Work  Sheet  2  deals  with  untaxed 
income  and  benefits.  I  discovered  that  a  company  401(k)  savings  plan  that  is  de- 
signed for  supplemental  retirement  purposes  is  considered  as  a  generic  401(k)  plan 
and  untaxed  income  going  into  the  plan  must  be  reported  for  available  asset  pur- 
poses. Payments  to  tax  deferred  pension  plans  are  not  to  be  reported  as  an  asset  to 
be  considered  as  a  resource.  I  believe  the  regulations  should  be  changed  to  exempt 
these  plans'  untaxed  income  as  well,  as  long  as  the  employer  can  certify  the  purpose 
of  the  plan. 

Further  inspection  of  the  list  will  show  benefits  that  I  believe  should  be  removed 
from  consideration  for  covering  college  expenses.  If  you  look  at  what  they  are  you 
will  note  that  the  benefits  covered  are  for  the  unemployed,  under  employed,  dis- 
abled, retired,  and  classes  of  occupations  that  traditionally  have  low  wages  or  sala- 
ries and  can  only  survive  in  the  regular  world  with  the  allowances  provided.  The 
USDE  explanation  correctly  states  that,  "Untaxed  income  and  benefits  are  included 
because  they  may  have  a  considerable  effect  on  a  family's  financial  strength  and,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  the  family's  main  support."  That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that 
this  benefit  is  available  for  college  expenses;  it  was  awarded  for  other  reasons  and 
intended  for  living  expenses. 

Section  F,  1990  Expenses,  is  about  the  only  section  that  asks  for  expenses.  The 
form  asks  for  medical  and  dental  expenses  not  paid  by  insurance.  It  does  not  ask  for 
the  out  of  pocket  expense  of  a  co-pay  by  the  employee  for  medical  and  dental  insur- 
ance coverage.  This  is  becoming  very  significant  as  the  high  cost  of  medical  and 
dental  insurance  coverage  grows. 

Section  F  of  the  form  asks  for  the  1990  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school 
tuition  for  dependent  children  other  than  the  applicant.  It  does  not  consider  or  ask 
for  any  other  school  debts  that  are  still  to  be  paid,  such  as  the  four  year  college  debt 
for  another  child  who  graduated  in  1990.  It  does  not  ask  for  educational  costs  al- 
ready incurred  by  the  applicant  through  1990. 

Section  I,  Expected  1991  Income  and  Benefits,  is  an  obvious  section  to  be  included. 
Absent,  however,  is  a  section  where  one  can  project  anticipated  expenses  and  the 
nature  of  these  expenses— i.e.  short  term  payment  versus  long  term  payment  (an- 
other loan).  One  could  argue  to  put  this  information  under  Section  R,  Explanations/ 
Special  Circumstances.  I  don't  believe  it  gets  the  same  impact  here. 

In  the  explanation  from  USDE,  page  2,  the  second  paragraph,  "Families  use  their 
assets  for  a  variety  of  reasons  other  than  paying  for  poet  secondary  education,  such 
as  retirement  or  emergencies.  An  allowance  is  subtracted  from  net  worth  to  protect 
a  portion  of  the  family  assets  for  those  purposes.,"  is  exactly  where  I  am.  In  order  to 
have  a  moderate  level  of  living  in  retirement,  providing  the  basics  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  health  insurance,  and  other  emergencies,  I  can't  envision  going  into  retire- 
ment with  a  large  educational  debt  on  a  reduced  retirement  income  and  continue  to 
live  in  the  Hartford  area.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  evaluate  my  situation  at  age 
60,  with  no  more  than  5  years  to  retirement,  and  arrive  at  an  "allowance"  as  age 
increases  from  40  to  65  years  old  without  knowing  my  complete  educational  expense 
commitments  for  both  children  through  1990  and  the  projected  educational  expense 
commitments  for  the  one  child  as  well  as  other  projected  expenses  that  will  require 
long  term  financing.  In  addition,  even  if  my  children  contribute  to  paying  down  the 
loan,  they  can't  contribute  enough  in  5  years  from  their  entry  level  salaries  and 
wages  when  it  costs  a  single  person  $22,000  per  year  to  live  in  the  Hartford  area 
and  the  average  starting  salary  offered  to  1990  graduates  was  around  $22,000. 

Leaving  the  Financial  Aid  Form,  I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the  explanations 
received  from  the  USDE.  A  change  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  the  family  total 
income  threshold  of  $15,001  for  considering  assets  in  figuring  the  total  financial 
strength.  In  the  Hartford  area  I  can't  imagine  a  total  family  income  of  $15,000  al- 
lowing any  accumulation  of  assets  that  one  could  use  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  Last 
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year  it  was  reported  in  the  Hartford  Courant  that  a  family  of  four  needed  around 
$27,000  to  live  in  the  Hartford  area.  The  lower  limit  of  $15,001  needs  to  be  raised  to 
a  realistic  level  compatible  to  this  area  of  the  country  before  it  can  be  assumed  that 
assets  or  equity  in  assets  are  being  accumulated  sufficient  to  be  considered  as  collat- 
eral for  a  loan.  Considering  the  recent  collapse  of  the  banking  industry  due  to  bad 
investments,  loans,  and  other  reasons,  any  loans  being  considered  today  are  going  to 
be  more  conservative.  The  tone  of  the  USDE  explanation  comes  across  that  this  will 
be  easy. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  observations.  We,  as  a  country,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  engage  in  actions  in  Granada,  Panama,  or  Iraq.  Money  was  no  object.  We 
found  it  necessary  to  escalate  the  "War  on  Drugs".  Money  was  forthcoming.  George 
Bush  campaigned  that  he  was  going  to  be  the  "Education  President".  Money  is 
being  cut  back.  *  *  « 

As  a  world  power,  our  best  asset  is  our  people— their  development  and  trained 
minds.  The  fruits  of  past  efforts  was  demonstrated  in  the  Gulf  War  with  the  fantas- 
tic performance  of  our  weapons  systems.  To  keep  our  world  leadership  position  re- 
quires a  continuing  effort  to  develop  and  educate  our  people.  We  have  many  chal- 
lenges and  problems  to  solve  in  order  to  preserve  our  nation  and  planet. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Harrison.  We  will 
have  some  questions  about  those  particular  points. 

I  introduced  Kimberly  Webb,  but  I  think  I  am  looking  at  William 
Adams.  I  see  a  different  name  here,  and  I  appreciate  your  being 
here. 

Mr.  Adams.  Hello,  my  name  is  William  Adams.  I  am  a  resident 
of  New  Hartford,  CT.  I  graduated  from  South  Broward  High  School 
in  Hollywood,  Florida,  in  1979.  After  graduation,  I  attended  com- 
munity college  in  Stone  Ridge,  NY.  There  I  took  courses  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  I  had  completed  47  of  the  required  60  credits 
when  I  had  gotten  married,  and  I  was  forced  to  take  a  full-time  job 
to  support  my  wife  and  myself 

My  first  job  after  leaving  school  was  an  apprentice  position  with 
Ulster  County  Sheriffs  Department.  I  was  working  in  the  automo- 
tive department  making  just  above  minimum  wage.  After  working 
there  for  roughly  18  months,  I  had  yet  to  receive  a  wage  increase. 
Additionally,  my  wife  had  just  given  birth  to  the  first  child,  and 
financial  obligations  were  getting  impossible  at  minimum  wage.  In 
order  for  me  to  make  ends  meet,  I  had  taken  another  job  as  ship- 
ping and  receiving  clerk  for  around  $5  an  hour. 

My  wife  became  pregnant  for  the  second  time.  By  the  time  our 
son  was  born,  although  my  salary  was  raised  to  $6.25  an  hour, 
living  expenses  were  getting  increasingly  harder  to  handle.  It  was 
nearly  impossible  to  support  the  wife  and  two  children  on  just 
$6.25  an  hour.  ^ 

A  short  time  later,  my  wife  became  pregnant  with  the  third 
child,  and  I  knew  I  would  need  another  job  in  order  to  pay  the  bills 
and  feed  and  clothe  my  family. 

While  the  decision  was  a  difficult  one,  I  knew  I  had  to  support 
my  family,  so  I  started  a  business  with  my  father  in  Dominica  in 
the  West  Indies  importing  exotic  flowers.  For  3  years,  I  lived  under 
terrible  conditions  in  the  West  Indies:  No  running  water,  electrici- 
ty or  other  modern  necessities.  All  the  while  I  sent  the  money  back 
to  the  wife  in  New  York. 

In  1987,  my  father  died  and  we  had  to  close  the  business.  In  des- 
peration, I  took  odd  jobs  in  restaurants,  never  making  more  than 
$7.50  an  hour.  It  was  very  difficult  to  survive  on  such  little  money. 

In  March  of  1990, 1  found  out  about  Hartford  Technical  Institute. 
I  found  out  that  I  could  get  training  in  automotive  work  where  I 
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could  make  a  salary  that,  you  know,  would  enable  me  to  support 
myself  and  my  family.  I  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  at  Hartford 
Tech  in  the  automotive  program.  The  program  lasted  for  8  months, 
and  I  graduated  in  October  of  1990.  Since  then  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Value  European  Imports.  This  year  I  expect  to  earn 
about  $27,000. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  the  financial  aid. 
Being  eligible  for  aid,  I  received  a  Pell  grant  and  student  loans  to 
make  my  education  at  Hartford  Tech  possible.  Now  I  am  in  the 
process  of  paying  back  my  loans  and  meeting  my  other  financial 
obligations  due  to  my  career. 

If  it  wasn't  for  the  availability  of  financial  assistance,  my  educa- 
tion at  Hartford  Tech  would  never  have  been  possible.  I  under- 
stand you  are  now  deciding  low  to  change  financial  aid  programs. 
Please  keep  giving  other  people  the  same  opportunity  I  got.  People 
shouM  be  able  to  get  the  help  they  need  to  get  them  on  the  right 
track  and  to  keep  them  there.  I  think  you  will  find  it  helps  more 
people  than  it  hurts. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  William.  We  appreciate  it. 
Where  were  you  in  the  West  Indies? 

Mr.  Adams.  In  Dominica.  It  is  a  small  island  down  around  Marti- 
nique. 


Senator  Dodd.  Stephen  Curley. 

Mr.  Curley.  I  appreciate  your  asking  me  here  to  testify  before 
your  committee  hearing.  I  am  currently  a  sophomore  at  Trinity 
College,  in  Hartford,  CT.  I  guess  I  am  here  to  testify  to  the  increas- 
ing pressures  on  middle-class  families  in  providing  their  children 
with  higher  education. 

I  come  from  a  middle-class  family  in  Connecticut.  There  are  five 
members  of  the  family,  and  I  have  two  working  parents.  The  com- 
bined salary  of  my  two  parents  is  around  $34,000,  after  taxes.  The 
financial  commitment  to  both  my  sister  and  myself,  in  terms  of  tui- 
tion each  year,  is  around  $32,000  a  year.  Obviously,  without  finan- 
cial aid,  it  would  be  impossible  for  my  parents  to  provide  us  with 
higher  education. 

Upon  completion  of  my  undergraduate  career,  I  expect  to  have  a 
mass  of  debt  of  around  $12,000  or  $13,000  in  Federal  loans.  I  have 
not  been  eligible  for  any  Federal  grants  up  to  this  point.  It  is  Trini- 
ty College  that  I  feel  particularly  indebted  to,  because  it  is  really 
the  private  institution  of  training  that  has  helped  my  family  bear 
the  strain  of  an  $85,000  education  at  this  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Predominantly,  it  is  through  grants  of  the  school  that  has  helped 
me,  and  it  has  really  been  the  financial  aid  office  which  has 
patched  together  a  system  of  grants  from  the  school,  loans  from  the 
school  and  loans  from  the  Federal  Government  which  has  allowed 
me  to  attend  training. 

At  one  time,  it  was  only  wealthy  people  that  could  attend  col- 
lege, and  in  the  1940's  and  1950's,  with  the  GI  bill  and  other  vari- 
ous support  systems  of  the  American  government,  it  became  possi- 
ble for  more  and  more  Americans  to  attend  college.  That  commit- 
ment to  education  has  laid  the*  economic  foundation  and  given  us 
overall  economic  prosperity  which  we  have  been  experiencing  and 
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continue  experiencing  today,  but  increasingly  that  commitment  has 
shifted,  and  it  is  now  increasingly  difficult  for  middle-class  students 
to  afford  the  best  possible  education. 

It  is  not  intelligence  or  commitment  to  education  that  is  reduc- 
ing the  middle-class  in  options,  rather,  it  is  the  size  of  their  par- 
ents' bank  account.  My  sister,  in  fact,  was  accepted  at  a  number  of 
ivy  league  L^hools  upon  completion  of  her  undergraduate  degree. 
However,  because  we  did  not  have  the  financial  resources  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  $50,000  a  year  combined  tuition,  she  had  to 
compromise  and  go  to  a  different  school  in  order  to  be  able  to  met 
our  financial  obligations. 

Another  one  of  my  classmates  from  high  school  is  forced  to  work 
between  20  and  25  hours  a  week  on  top  of  his  studies,  and  it  is  my 
feeling  that  this  has  really  compromised  his  studies  and  con- 
strained his  experience  at  college.  It  is  only  through  his  increased 
working  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  attend  college. 

I  feel  that,  especially  in  times  like  now,  every  dollar  that  the 
Federal  Government  invests  in  education,  it  is  really  a  reciprocal 
relationship.  Right  now,  without  financial  for  education  and  the 
help  of  bringing  in  the  Federal  Government,  the  chances  are  I 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  college.  I  would  be  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed or  in  an  unemployment  line.  The  end  result  of  getting 
financial  aid  is  that  I  will  complete  my  4-year  degree  and  enter  the 
workforce  with  the  skills  necessary,  the  necessary  marketable 
skills  to  become  a  highly  salaried  taxpayer. 

So,  in  the  long  run,  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  benefits 
just  as  much  as  middle-class  students  from  every  dollar  that  goes 
to  education.  I  really  feel  that  every  dollar  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  in  financial  aid  is  really  a  microeconomic  invest- 
ment in  individuals  and  a  macroeconomic  investment  in  the  future 
of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Curley  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Curley 

My  name  is  Stephen  Curley  and  I  am  currently  a  sophomore  at  Trinity  College  in 
Hartford,  CT.  I  come  from  a  middle-class  family  of  5  with  2  working  parents.  The 
combined  salaries  of  my  father,  who  is  an  engineer,  and  my  mother  who  is  a  clerk 
for  the  town  of  Wethersfield,  is  around  $34,000  a  year  after  taxes.  My  parents  are 
presently  committed  financially  to  both  my  education  and  that  of  my  elder  sister, 
who  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  The  combined  tuition, 
including  room  and  board,  for  both  my  sister  and  myself  amounts  to  $32,000  a  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  without  financial  aid  my  family  would  not  be  able  to  provide  for 
our  education.  I  feel  very  fortunate  to  be  receiving  the  quality  education  I  am  in 
light  of  these  facts.  My  parents  sacrifice,  wonderful  support  from  Trinity  College 
through  grants  and  loans  as  well  as  Federally  insured  loans  have  allowed  me  to 
pursue  a  college  degree.  Upon  completion  of  my  undergraduate  degree  I  will  have 
amassed  a  debt  of  around  $12,000  to  $13,000  in  Federally  insured  loans.  For  those 
loans  I  am  grateful  but  it  is  to  Trinity  College  that  I  feel  especially  indebted.  It  is 
Trinity  College  that  is  really  helping  me  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  $85,000  dollar  edu- 
cation,  pro\  ding  me  with  *he  support  both  I  and  my  family  need.  The  question  is 
how  much  L.nger  will  private  institutions  and  middle-class  families  be  able  to  bear 
the  costs  of  educating  America's  young  men  and  women.  It  is  time  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment take  a  more  active  role  in  supporting  the  future  of  our  nation  through  a 
commitment  to  educating  its  people. 

In  our  society  a  quality  education  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  persons  level  of 
educational  attainment  plays  a  large  role  in  shaping  their  life  in  America.  Not  so 
long  ago  a  college  education  was  for  the  wealthy  and  upper  echelons  of  the  middle- 
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class.  However,  with  the  help  of  the  government  in  the  40's  and  50's  a  college  educa- 
tion became  something  all  Americans  could  strive  for  and  achieve.  The  governments 
commitment  to  education  expanded  the  college  experience  of  many  Americans  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  economic  prosperity  the  nation  has  enjoyed  and  continues  to 
enjoy  today. 

However,  the  opportunity  to  receive  the  best  possible  education  has  become  in- 
creasinglv  difficult  for  many  Americans.  The  sky  rocketing  costs  of  a  quality  educa- 
tion are  becoming  more  than  the  middknjlass  family  can  shoulder  alone.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done  immediately  to  help  support  students  from  a  middle-class  back- 
ground the  meritocratic  society  and  the  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  will  cease  to 
exist  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  population.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  for  many  of  my  high  school  classmates  the  overriding  questions  were  financial 
when  deciding  which  college  to  attend.  They  could  not  attend  the  best  school  they 
were  accepted  by  for  the  simple  reason  they  could  not  afford  the  tuition  at  the  best 
schools.  Middle^lass  students  options  are  being  reduced  not  by  their  level  of  intelli- 
gence or  commitment  to  education,  but  rather  by  {he  size  of  their  parents  bank  ac- 
count. My  sister  was  accepted  by  some  of  the  finest  graduate  schools  in  the  nation 
upon  completion  of  her  undergraduate  degree.  However,  her  chance  to  attend  an 
Ivy  League  school  was  made  impossible  because  our  family  could  not  afford  the  cost 
and  there  was  no  place  for  her  to  secure  the  financial  resources  necessary.  Another 
example  of  this  inequality  of  opportunity  through  lack  of  proper  ftinding  for  higher 
education  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  one  of  my  high  school  classmates.  He  is  ineligi- 
ble to  receive  an  adequate  amount  of  financial  assistance  and  as  a  result  he  is 
forced  to  work  20  hours  a  week  m  a  supermarket.  This  money  proves  crucial  and  it 
is  only  through  augmenting  his  parents  contribution  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
receive  a  college  education.  There  is  no  Question  that  this  extra  burden  has  ham- 
pered his  studies  and  constrained  his  college  experience. 

B  *?  thls  P0'111 1  have  P°inted  out  how  increased  higher  education  funding  from 
the  Federal  government  can  benefit  middle-class  students.  Ho»/ever,  the  benefits  are 
reciprocal  and  in  the  long  run  the  Federal  government  will  profit  every  bit  as  much 
as  the  middle-class  student  from  a  strong  commitment  to  education.  Especially  in 
rough  recessionary  times  it  is  important  that  the  Federal  government  commit  itself 
to  education  and  support  the  educational  aspirations  of  its  middle-class  students.  Fi- 
nancial aid  has  allowed  me  to  stay  in  school  and  continue  my  education  despite  the 
recession  and  a  recent  job  change  by  my  father.  Without  financial  aid  T  would  be 
mJK£  feranniXl^'^miarket?S>,e  desperately  seeking  a  job  in  a  lecessionary 
market,  in  all  likelihood  I  would  probably  be  unemployed  or  underemployed.  How- 
ever, with  help  I  am  completing  of  my  education  and  upon  graduation  will  be  able 
to  bring  desired  skills  to  the  market  place,  these  skills  will  enable  me  to  become  a 
productive  member  of  society.  In  the  end  there  is  no  question  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  benefit,  keeping  me  out  of  the  unemployment  lines  now  and  in  the 
future  gaining  me  as  a  highly  salaried  taxpayer.  Further,  by  helping  to  educate  its 
citizenry  the  government  ensures  the  foundation  necessary  for  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity,  creating  a  labor  force  equipped  to  handle  the  tasks  required 
by  an  ever  increasingly  ,  complex  world  and  global  economy.  When  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment  prpv.des  financial  aid  for  education  it  is  really  a  microeconomic  invest- 
ment in  individuals  and  a  macroeconomic  investment  in  the  future  of  the  United 
states. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Stephen.  I  appreciate  vour 
being  help.  It  is  very  helpful. 
Sukibv. 

Ms.  Nicholas.  Senator  Dodd  and  members  of  the  committee, 
good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Sukiby  Nicholas,  I  live  in  Manchester, 
CT,  and  1  work  for  Group  America  Insurance  Company  in  East 
Hartford,  CT. 

I  am  honored  to  speak  to  you  today  by  my  education  at  Comput- 
er Processing  Institute  in  East  Hartford.  This  morning,  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  what  I  have  learned  at  CPI,  why  it  is  important  to 
my  life  and  how  financial  aid  made  it  all  possible. 

Senator  Dodd.  CPI,  by  the  way,  is  the  Computer  Processing  Insti- 
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Ms.  Nicholas.  In  June  of  1990,  I  graduated  from  Manchester 
High  School.  While  there,  I  pursued  a  regular  academic  course  load 
and  took  a  few  business-related  courses,  in  order  to  begin  a  career 
in  the  clerical  and  administrative  Held. 

During  my  senior  year  in  high  school,  I  worked  at  a  local  chiro- 
practic office.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  economic  circumstances,  I 
got  laid  off.  I  began  looking  for  another  job  and  interviewed  with 
many  different  firms,  but  had  no  luck  finding  employment.  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  I  needed  something  more  to  offer  employers  than 
a  high  school  diploma. 

In  August  of  1990,  I  enrolled  at  the  Computer  Processing  Insti- 
tute in  East  Hartford.  I  had  seen  some  advertisement  for  CPI  and 
was  attracted  to  the  learning  opportunities,  so  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  admissions  office  tu  get  more  information.  After 
speaking  v/ith  some  of  the  people  at  die  admissions  office,  seeing 
this  girl  and  finding  out  about  the  9'J  percent  placement  rate  for 
their  graduates,  I  was  encouraged  tc  give  CPI  a  try. 

However,  if  I  was  to  receive  a  postsecondary  education,  I  was 
going  to  need  financial  assistance.  Fortunately,  with  the  help  of  my 
mother  as  a  cosigner,  I  was  able  to  get  one  guarantee  student  loan 
and  other  supplemental  student  loans.  This  allowed  me  to  further 
pursue  my  education  and  training.  I  enrolled  in  CPI's  information 
processing  course.  The  course  provided  education  and  training  in 
word  processing,  bookkeeping  and  data  entry.  Since  I  was  not 
making  any  money  while  going  to  school  and  I  needed  money  to 
survive,  I  participated  in  a  work-study  program  with  CPI  and 
Group  America,  Inc. 

CPl  is  a  terrific  school  for  all  people  who  want  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation and  solid  training.  They  teach  courses  in  Electronic  Technol- 
ogy, Computer  Operations,  Computer  Programming  and  a  course  of 
study,  Information  Processing.  While  at  CPI,  I  found  it  easy  to 
learn—  there  were  never  more  than  20  people  in  any  of  my  classes, 
and  my  teachers  gave  a  lot  of  personal  attention. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  was  graduated  from  CPI  with  a  diplo- 
ma in  information  processing.  By  the  end  of  March.  I  had  gone 
from  a  work-study  position  at  school  to  Group  America  as  a  medi- 
cal underwriting  support  technicians.  I  am  very  fortunate  to  not 
only  have  a  job  during  these  tough  economic  times,  but  to  have  a 
good  job  that  I  like  a  lot  and  look  forward  to  going  to  each  day. 

I  know  that  I  am  learning  new  things  each  day  and  that  there  is 
room  for  advancement. 

It  is  important  to  me  that  other  people  get  the  same  opportunity 
as  me  to  get  an  education.  Without  student  aid,  I  would  have  been 
in  a  very  difficult  situation.  I  get  my  chance  when  I  learned  about 
CPI,  and  they  helped  me  understand  how  I  could  obtain  financial 
aid. 

While  I  realize  that  there  are  concerns  about  student  loans  and 
some  students  attending  private  career  schools,  I  also  realize  how 
much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  giving  students  the  opportunity 
they  need  to  get  ahead  Pnd  to  prosper.  Student  aid  does  play  an 
important  pait  in  ensuring  that  all  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  a  postsecondary  education.  When  Congress  looks  at  the  fi- 
nancial aid  p  Nram,  they  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  future  de- 
pends on  them     help  make  education  available.  I  was  lucky  to  go 
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to  a  school  where  the  staff  really  supported  the  students  and  how  I 
am  happy  to  be  in  a  career  that  I  know  I  will  continue  to  grow. 

I  hope  for  my  sake  and  for  others  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance will  not  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  will  allow  for  people  who 
have  real  ambitions,  but  are  not  going  to  attend  a  4-year  college 
and  a  chance  to  a  solid  and  productive  future. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  testify. 

Senator  Dodd.  Excellent  testimony.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Veronica,  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  identify  you  as  the  patient 
witness,  because  you  are  last. 

Ms.  allen.  Good  afternoon,  Senator  Dodd. 

My  name  is  Veronica  Allen  and  I  am  a  senior  and  music  educa- 
tion meyor  at  the  University  of  Connecticut.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  for  today,  but  as  I  listened  to  the  previous  panel,  I  decid- 
ed to,  instead,  just  bring  paperwork  which  snows  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  been  having  with  the  financial  aid  system. 

This  is  a  statement  from  the  1990-91  year,  which  is  this  year,  my 
senior  year.  I  am  going  to  read  off  some  of  the  grant  scholarships 
and  loans  that  I  am  getting,  and  this  is  in  total  for  both  semesters 
combined  together:  Tuition  or  admission,  rent,  $1,500;  university 
grant,  $704;  Stafford  loan,  $2,550;  Pell  grant,  $522;  and  I  have  a 
music  scholarship  for  $750.  That  total  comes  to  $6,026. 

Now,  on  this  sheet  I  have  here,  student's  educational  expenses, 
$9,300,  and  I  am  assuming  that  includes  tuition,  room  and  board, 
and  the  money  that  the  student  will  need  for  books  and  other  per- 
sonal needs.  Parents'  contribution  is  $178;  student's  contribution  is 
$1,096. 

Now,  what  I  have  brought  is  a  student  aid  report,  which  is,  of 
course,  as  many  of  you  people  know,  the  report  that  comes  after  a 
student  has  filed  for  financial  aid.  This  is  for  income  tax  forms.  My 
mother  last  year  made  $20,000.  I  come  from  a  family  of  7,  and 
there  are  3  dependents,  and  that  included  my  mother,  my  little 
brother  and  myself,  because  I  am  still  in  school. 

Last  year,  I  made  about  $5,000,  so  as  you  can  see,  parents'  contri- 
bution, $178,  student's  contribution,  $3,096.  In  my  situation,  it  is 
not  possible  for  my  mother  to  give  money  for  me  to  pay  for  school, 
and  I  have  been  through  this  process  before.  What  you  do  is  go  for 
loans,  you  go  for  more  loans.  I  signed  for  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
at  the  university. 

I  went  to  the  financial  aid  office,  and  they  said,  according  to  this, 
the  student's  tuition  would  be  about  $7,300.  According  to  this,  stu- 
dents need  about  $6,026,  so  I  have  to  come  up  with  about  $1,300  on 
my  own,  and  I  do  that  with  loans.  What  happens  is  I  sign  for  a 
loan— by  the  way,  this  sheet  I  have  here  is  an  estimate  of  what  I 
might  get. 

What  happened  is  one  of  my— I  think  it  was  the  Pell  grant— I 
did  not  get  all  of  the  money  that  I  needed,  in  other  words,  and  I 
had  to  come  up  with  extra  money.  I  resigned  for  a  loan  which  I  did 
not  get.  I  tried  to  up  the  guaranteed  loan,  which  I  did  not  get,  and 
therefore  had  to  borrow  money  from  professors  in  my  department, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  problem  I  have  been  having. 

I  have  all  the  oaperwork  here  and  that  is  my  statement  today, 
basically  the  pruolems  I  and  other  students  at  the  university  are 
going  through. 
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Senator  Dodd.  The  point  I  think  you  make  here  is  that  is  more 
the  norm,  than  the  exception.  Whether  or  not  you  borrow  frorn  the 
professors,  that  may  be  unique,  but  it  is  not  unusual  that  you  have 
to  come  up  with  creative  ways  to  finance  your  educatirn  

Ms.  Allei".  I  have  been  getting  guaranteed  student  loans  for  d 
years  now,  and  I  have  gone  to  the  maximum,  I  am  signing  for  the 
maximum  amount.   , _  . 

Senator  Dodd.  What  is  your  debt  obligation  right  now? 

Ms.  Allen.  This  is  another  point  I  was  going  to  bring  up.  I  called 
home  to  ask  for  any  money  I  could  get,  and  first  they  said  we  do 
not  have  any.  My  sister  suggested  I  get  credit  cards  and  cash  ad- 
vances and  get  as  much  money  from  that  as  I  can,  and  that  is  what 
I  have  been  doing.  .  . 

Senator  Dodd.  We  are  competing  with  each  other  right  now. 

Ms.  Allen.  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing.  This  year,  I  was  at 
the  point  where  my  credit  cards  are  to  the  maximum,  and  I  had  to 
borrow  from  outside  sources. 

Senator  Dodd.  Give  me  some  idea  in  bulk  terms  of  what  you  are 
looking  at.  , 

Ms.  Allen.  Now,  do  you  want  me  to  include  

Senator  Dodd.  You  are  finishing  up  in  June? 

Ms.  Allen.  Yes.  Do  you  want  me  to  include  credit  cards,  or 
just 

Senator  Dodd.  Just  your  debt.  What  is  your  debt? 

Ms.  Allen.  About  $12,000. 

Senator  Dodd.  $12,000? 

Ms.  Allen.  $12,000. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  how  old  are  you? 

Ms.  Allen.  I  am  22. 

Senator  Dodd.  22  years  old,  and  you  are  starting  out  with  $12,000 
debt. 
Ms.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  you  are  a  music  major? 
Ms.  Allen.  A  music  major,  yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  do  not  know,  maybe  you  will  really  do  it,  you 
will  be 

Ms.  Allen.  Music  education.  •..•»» 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  two  questions,  basically.  Mr. 
Harrison,  you  have  detailed  it  already,  to  a  large  extent,  but  let  me 
start  with  the  first  one,  because  it  is  something  Isaid  earlier,  and  I 
would  be  very  interested  in  your  comments,  not  only  about  your 
own  experiences,  but  knowing  other  peoples,  as  well. 

First  of  all,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  each  and  every  one  ot 
you,  I  must  tell  you.  Each  one  is  a  unique  story,  in  a  way,  and  you 
make  me  very  proud  to  represent  you,  because,  in  effect,  you  are 
people  out  doing  creative  things  in  order  to  improve  your  own  situ- 
ation, and  you  are  fortunate  to  have  parents  or  wives  or  people 
who  have  made  a  difference  in  your  lives  in  many  ways,  who  have 
been  there  when  you  have  needed  them. 

In  your  case,  Mr.  Harrison,  you  are  a  parent  who  has  been  there 
when  your  children  have  needed  them,  and  it  is  tremendously  en- 
couraging. The  sense  I  had— and  I  do  not  know  if  you  heard  me  say 
this  to  the  previous  panel— is  that  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
out  there  who  could  be  sitting  at  this  table,  who  could  tell  similar 
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stories,  who  are  not.  They  are  in  that  unemployment  line,  Steven, 
or  they  are  underemployed  or  whatever  else  they  may  have  to  do, 
because  they  just  could  not  work  through  this  system  or  they  did 
not  get  any  help  in  the  process  along  the  way  or  did  not  have  some- 
one else  giving  them  some  idea  of  what  to  do. 

Some  of  you,  obvioucly— in  the  case  of  you,  Ralph,  you  are  in  the 
Army,  so  it  may  not  be  entirely  applicable— but  I  am  kind  of  inter- 
ested in  hearing  from  Stephen  and  Sukiby  and  Veronica  and  Moni- 
que,  as  well,  and  maybe  Mr.  Harrison  could  comment  on  what  hap- 
pened in  high  school,  in  your  high  school,  in  terms  of  the  assist- 
ance that  you  got  from  counselors  and  others  about  letting  you 
know  that  there  were  things  out  there  that  you  could  do,  that 
there  were  places  you  could  get  help  and  assistance.  William,  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  applies  to  you,  as  well,  but  you  could  com- 
ment on  this,  if  you  would  like  to. 

If  you  know  the  students  that  could  have  qualified,  but  were  not 
sought  out,  what  sort  of  help  and  assistance?  Then,  I  would  like  to 
know  briefly— and  all  of  you  can  comment  on  this— how  you  were 
made  aware  of  the  academic  requirements  of  institutions,  how  you 
were  made  aware  of  the  various  financial  assistance  programs,  and 
now  did  you  become  such  experts  in  these  things  along  the  way.  I 
am  very  interested  in  how  you  got  that  information,  who  provided 
that  kind  of  assistance  and  how  you  ended  up  where  you  are,  put- 
ting aside  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  have  it  and  we 
n<^?  lt;;.and  80  fortn- 1  am  intrigued  about  how  you  got  there. 

Mr.  Mariani.  To  answer  that  question  right  from  the  beginning 
from  high  school,  I  did  attend  college.  I  did  6  months  in  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  taking  up  computer  science,  majoring  in  comput- 
er science. 

Senator  Dodd.  A  good  program. 

Mr.  Mariani.  It  turned  out  at  the  time,  in  1983,  my  parents  were 
making  too  much  money  and  they  cut  down  my  financial  aid, 
saying  we  cannot  give  you  this  much  money,  so  I  could  not  stay  in 
college.  So,  I  found  out  that  in  the  service,  in  the  military,  you 
become  eligible  under  the  GI  bill  and  get  tuition  assistance  after 
you  finish  your  obligation. 

It  turns  out,  after  I  finished,  I  decided  to  pursue  the  career  in 
communications.  At  that  time,  I  messed  up  in  getting  my  GI  bill 
together,  so  it  expired.  It  is  just  like  a  contract,  it  expires  and  I  did 
not  use  it,  so  I  lost  out. 

It  turns  out  that  they  said  if  you  reenlist  again,  which  I  am  still 
on  active  duty  with  the  Reserves,  they  will  pay  back  tuition,  if  you 
get  financial  aid,  they  will  pay  back  all  of  the  loans  100  percent,  so 
that  is  what  I  did,  and  I  am  in  the  process  of  paying  back  my  finan- 
cial aid,  which  I  am  about  $4,000  in  debt  right  now,  it  will  be  paid 
off  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  also  the  new  job  that  I  started  at 
Electric  Boat  will  pay  100  percent  tuition,  job-related,  it  has  to  be 
job-related,  that  I  could  take  as  far  as  college  courses.  So,  that  is 
how  I  found  out  more,  by  talkinj  to  other  people  and  reading  about 
what  I  could  do  for  myself  and  help  my  family  out. 

Senator  Dodd.  Monique. 

Ms.  Briscoe.  Fortunately  and  kind  of  unfortunately,  I  was  in 
part  concerned  when  I  attended  Glastonbury  High  School  My 
counselor  was  very  helpful  in  assisting  me  to  attend  college.  She 
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gave  me  application  waivers,  she  told  me  to  apply  to  any  college  I 
could.  She  was  saying  here,  just  try  this,  try  this. 

Senator  Dodo.  How  many  seniors  were  in  the  graduating  class  at 
Glastonbury  High? 

Ms.  Briscok.  I  think  almost  400. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  how  many  counselors  were  there? 

Ms.  Briscoe.  I  believe  there  were  6  or  8  counselors. 

.Senator  Dodd.  That  is  pretty  good. 

Ms.  Briscoe.  I  was  fortunate  for  my  counselor  to  push  me  to  get 
my  applications  in  and  go  ahead,  and  I  got  accepted  to  all  four  col- 
leges I  applied  for  in  Connecticut,  and  I  chose  UConn. 

But  there  are  stories  that  I  have  heard  of  other  students  who  are 
attending  like  Hartford  schools,  either  they  know  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  it,  so  they  are  saying  that  they  are  not 
going  to  apply,  since  there  are  so  many  kids  and  so  much  to  do, 
they  cannot  interact  with  each  other  to  say  apply  for  a  school. 

I  have  heard  stories  that  some  counselors  are  discouraging  kids, 
black  kids  especially,  not  to  go  to  colleges  or  do  not  apply  to  certain 
colleges,  because  they  are  saying  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  in,  so  I 
think  that  is  very  sad  in  this  case. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  will  come  back  to  you  again,  Mr.  Harrison.  I  am 
interested  in  hearing  Steven. 

Mr.  Curley.  I  went  to  a  Catholic  high  school,  and  there  were 
about  150  in  the  graduating  class,  and  there  were  3  fulltime  coun- 
selors, so  they  did  a  great  deal  in  helping  me  realize  what  financial 
options  were  available  to  me.  They  did  a  very  good  job,  as  well  as 
the  financial  aid  office  really  does  run  a  tight  ship. 

Initially,  when  I  first  entered  training,  I  did  not  think  I  would  be 
available  for  any  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  they  have  since  talked  with  my  parents  and  they  have 
met  with  my  parents  three  times,  actually,  in  terms  of  creatively 
financing  my  education,  and  they  have  come  up  with  around  $2,000 
to  $3,000  each  year  in  Federal  insured  loans,  which  will  amount  to 
between  $12,000  and  $14,000  when  I  am  done  with  college.  So,  I 
have  been  extremely  lucky  in  having  good  guidance  and  support 
systems  to  realize  what  financial  opportunities  exist. 

Senator  Dodd.  Sukiby. 

Ms.  Nicholas.  From  high  school,  I  took  a  couple  of  classes  that 
dealt  with  business. 
Senator  Dodd.  You  took  a  college  prep  course? 
Ms.  Nicholas.  Right. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  went  through  high  school  and  you  were  on 
that  path. 

Ms.  Nicholas.  Right,  but  I  still  was  not  sure  what  I  wanted  to 
do.  I  knew  it  had  to  do  with  business,  because  I  took  typing  and 
accounting,  but  my  counsel  advised  me  that  I  should  go  to  college, 
and  I  could  not  afford  it  with  my  mom  and  my  other  brother  and 
sister  living  with  me.  She  barely  makes  fulltime,  about  30  hours  a 
week,  and  it  is  not  much.  I  just  recently  got  laid  off  from  my  iob,  so 
during  that  summer  I  had  no  job  and  that  is  when  I  decided  to  go 
to  CH,  which  the  admissions  representatives  helped  me  and  told 
me  about  everything  I  could  do  about  financial  aid,  and  that  is 
when  I  decided  to  go  there. 

Senator  Dodd.  Veronica. 
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Ms.  Allen.  When  I  decided  to  go  to  college,  I  asked  my  mother  if 
I  could  go,  because  of  money  reasons  I  felt  I  had  to  ask.  She  said 
no,  so  I  want  to  my  counselor  in  high  school  and  she  said  it  was 
very  possible  through  financial  aid.  She  did  not  exactly  explain 
about  the  Pell  grant.  She  just  basically  gave  me  the  forms  and  told 
me  different  schools  I  could  go  to  for  my  major,  and  I  decided  to 
teach  music  and  things  like  that. 

She  did  suggest,  which  I  thought  was  great,  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
university  and  meet  with  one  of  the  financial  id  counselors  and 
talk  about  the  different  kinds  of  grant  scholarships,  loans  and 
things  like  that  that  I  could  do,  and  so  that  was  available. 

One  of  the  problems  I  saw  happen,  though,  is  now  that  I  am  in 
college  and  I  go  back  home  in  New  London  and  back  to  my  school, 
I  find  that  a  lot  of  people  are  deciding  not  to  go  to  college,  just  be- 
cause of  money.  I  am  tne  only  person  in  my  family  in  college.  I  de- 
cided to  go,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  why.  Having  no  money,  I  cannot 
tell  you  why  I  decided  to  go,  but  it  is  really  discouraging. 

When  I  go  home,  I  work  with  one  of  my  friends  at  McDonald's 
and  I  say  you  can  do  it,  it  is  out  there,  and  they  say  it  is  impossi- 
ble. They  just  think  because  of  the  money,  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  they  look  at  the  $12,000  you  owe,  and  that 
does  not  exactly  act  as  an  inducement  to  want  to  charge  off,  to 
school  without  a  guarantee  that  you  are  going  to  get  a  job.  Do  you 
have  a  job  lined  up  for  this  next  summer? 

Ms.  Allen.  No,  the  iob  possibilities  in  Connecticut  for  music  edu- 
cation are  really,  really  hard  to  find.  A  lot  of  people  are  having  to 
go  out  of  State  to  get  jobs. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  have  a  sister  who  teaches  at  the  Fox  Middle 
School  in  Hartford,  and  she  is  holding  her  breath  today,  too,  in 
terms  of  what  is  happening. 

Wilhelmina. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  just  wanted  to  be  able  to  interject  that,  al- 
though it  has  been  ancient  years  since  I  have  been  in  high  school, 
prior  to  my  coming  back  to  the  colleg  setting,  I  was  as  recruiter 
and  I  recruited  high  school  students,  bo  I  interacted  very  strongly 
with  high  school  counselors  and  university  advisors,  as  well,  on  fi- 
nancial aid  situations. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  noticed  ongoing  is  that  the  super 
stars  in  the  high  schools  are  identified  immediately  and  those  stu- 
dents are  given  information  regarding  financial  aid.  However,  the 
average  students  or  the  students  that  might  not  be  considered  col- 
lege material  are  sent  off  to  technical  school  training  or  something 
else,  and  now  with  the  high  dropout  rate  at  high  school,  even  more 
students  are  not  looking  toward  college  as  an  alternative.  As  you 
probably  well  know,  cutbacks  are  going  on  in  Connecticut  high 
schools,  as  well,  all  of  the  schools. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  dropout  issue, 
and  4  out  of  5  dropouts  have  IQ's  or  academic  records  that  are  sub- 
stantially above  normal.  The  dropout  student  invariably  is  the 
brighter  student.  It  is  incredible,  but  it  happens  to  be— most  of  us 
assume  that  the  student  is  just  not  making  it  somehow  intellectual- 
ly or  does  not  have  the  capacity  to.  In  fact,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  dropout  students  fall  into  the  brightest  category. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Counselors  are  being  cut,  as  well,  at  the  schools.  I 
do  not  know  about  any  other  town,  but  I  know  in  the  town  of 
Bloomfield,  we  are  losing  3  high  school  guidance  counselors  with 
the  new  budget  cuts,  and,  again,  that,  affects  high  school  students 
and  the  assistance  that  they  could  give. 

Senator  Dodd.  Mr.  Harrison,  you  have  been  through  the  wars  on 
these  things.  Mr.  Harrison  did  such  a  good  job  in  explaining  some 
of  these  forms  and  has  written  to  all  of  us  in  the  delegation  about 
it.  One  of  the  things  I  want  to  get  a  general  feel  for  is  the  applica- 
tion process  for  aid. 

You  know,  if  you  were  looking,  as  you  were,  Veronica,  at  a  varie- 
ty of  different  programs,  going  through  the  same  applications  and 
all  of  that  information,  there  has  got  to  be  a  better  way  of  doing 
this.  Is  this  something  you  have  all  encountered,  or  are  we  exagger- 
ating it?  Obviously,  you  have  got  to  get  as  much  information  as  you 
can,  and  a  lot  of  this  stuff  may  seem  silly,  but,  frankly,  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  make  sure  that  people  are  getting  the  assist- 
ance—let us  put  aside  for  a  second  whether  or  not  you  agree  with 
the  limitations  and  so  forth— to  at  least  minimize  the  possibility 
that  there  is  fraud  and  they  want  to  make  sure  that  the  people 
who  are  getting  this  assistance  are  the  people  who  truly  need  it. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago,  where  someone  sued  the  Hollywood 
studios  for  the  profits,  and  the  studio  came  out  and  said  there  were 
not  any  profits,  and  they  showed  a  staggering  amount  of  money 
they  had  made  and  were  able  to  demonstrate  how  they  actually 
lost  money  on  this  thing.  Accountants  can  be  very  clever. 

In  a  sense,  I  was  thinking,  as  you  were  saying  this  here,  Donald 
Trump,  I  presume,  could  show  that  he  is  almost  broke  and  if  he 
filled  out  the  forms  today— it  might  even  qualify  him  for  a  Pell 
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So,  the  kind  of  information  you  bring  to  bear,  the  debts  you  have, 
the  obligations  you  have  are  important.  I  think  too  often  we  are  too 
quickly  critical  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  putting  together 
the  necessary  information.  So,  I  want  to  say,  in  fairness  to  them,  I 
try  to  be  understanding,  that  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the 
aid  programs  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  are  going  to  nave 
a  better  program.  .  . 

There  also  is  total  redundancy  that  you  get,  where  the  right 
hand  is  not  looking  or  is  forgetting  to  deal  with  the  left,  in  a  sense, 
in  terms  of  making  it  a  bit  easier.  I  see  nodding  heads  around  here. 
I  guess  what  Mr.  Harrison  had  to  say  is  an  experience  that  each 
and  every  one  of  you  have.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Adams.  Pretty  much  so,  yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  Complicated? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  it  is,  it  is  very  complicated.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  happen.  There  are  a  lot  of  situations,  and  no  matter 
how  much  you  try  to  overcome,  it  seems  like  there  is  something 
else  that  is  going  to  jump  in  the  way  and  present  a  bigger  problem. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Harrison  last  here:  You  listened 
to  all  of  the  students  talk,  and  so  forth,  and  I  was  curious  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  choices  that  your  daughter  and  son  made  on 
institutions,  were  affected  by  the  financial  aid  programs  and  what 
was  the  cost  of  these  schools,  and  so  forth?  How  heavily  did  that 
weight  in  the  decisionmaking  process? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  one  case,  that  was  the  considered  thing. 
The  daughter  that  graduated  in  1990  applied  to  5  colleges  and  was 
accepted  at  all  of  them,  and  we  attended  open  houses  and  what-not. 
That,  incidentally,  is  where  we  learned  more  about  student  aid,  as 
well  as  we  have  workshops  at  the  high  school  for  parents  to  come 
in  and  learn  about  that,  and  this  is  where  we  first  learned  more 
about  that. 

Going  to  the  University  of  Connecticut,  not  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  universities,  she  got  there  and  loved  it  for  4  years. 
The  thing  of  it  was,  the  other  schools,  with  the  assets  and  every- 
thing, there  just  was  no  aid.  There  was  none  for  her  at  UConn, 
either,  but  at  least  it  was  affordable.  But  the  price  there  went  up 
from  her  freshman  year  to  her  senior  year,  I  would  say  by  50  per- 
cent from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  daughter  that  is  going  on  here  at  the  University  of  Hartford, 
there  are  no  4-year  State  colleges  that  have  the  program  that  she 
is  into.  She  is  into  respiratory  therapy.  It  is  a  4-year  program.  She 
spends  2  days  a  week  at  Hartford  Hospital,  as  part  of  the  clinical 
training.  The  only  other  universities  in  the  State  are  the  Universi- 
ty of  Bridgeport  and  Quinbaug  College  that  offer  such  a  program, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  come  here  to  pursue  that  field. 

She  did  get  some  aid  the  first  2  years,  while  the  other  one  was  in 
school,  but  then  with  the  combination  of  looking  at  your  untaxed 
income  and  the  other  daughter  graduating  all  of  a  sudden  you  got 
knocked  off.  Yes,  you  go  through  this  process  every  year,  you  go 
through  the  same  paperwork. 

Incidentally,  I  am  a  ringer,  in  a  sense.  I  was  appointed  and 
served  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut  for  2  years, 
and  even  though  that  covers  secondary  schools  and  primary 
schools,  the  State  department  had  over  340  forms  that  have  to  be 
filled  out  by  school  districts  and  funneled  through  the  State. 

About  10  of  those  forms  give  you  all  the  basic  data  that  you 
would  need.  The  rest  of  them  were  to  meet  Federal  requirements, 
and  I  think  if  you  want  to  know  what  paperwork  does  to  you  and 
how  the  ripple  effect  and  the  people  have  to  be  hired  to  administer 
and  take  care  of  all  of  that,  it  is  horrendous.  Now,  you  move  on  to 
college  and  it  has  got  to  be  worse. 

Senator  Dodd.  It  is  staggering,  and  a  lot  of  it  is  totally  unneces- 
sary and  sits  on  shelves  and  rarely,  if  ever,  becomes  utilized  to 
serve  any  purpose  at  all. 

You  have  all  been  terrific  and  very  gracious  with  your  time,  and 
this  has  gone  longer  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  is  very,  very  helpful 
to  me  and  I  wish  every  one  of  you  great  success  in  the  future.  If 
you  have  any  additional  thoughts  you  think  might  be  worthwhile 
for  the  subcommittee,  I  would  appreciate  your  submitting  it.  I  will 
leave  the  record  open  for  2  weeks,  and  that  goes  for  anyone  else  in 
the  audience  that  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  here.  But 
if  you  have  any  comments  or  ideas  or  suggestions,  it  is  a  simple 
enough  matter  to  get  that  material  to  my  office  and  I  will  see  that 
it  is  included  in  the  record,  as  part  of  this  hearing  this  morning. 

I  do  want  to  thank  specifically  Elaine  McCarthy  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hartford.  She  was  tremendously  helpful  to  my  staff  in  putting 
this  forum  together.  I  thank  the  President  of  this  institution  and 
the  administration,  as  well. 
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I  also  would  like  to  recognize  a  number  of  people  from  my  office: 
Andrea  Sciaflas  who  is  here,  from  the  Wethersfield  office,  and  two 
interns,  Lisa  Hall  and  Kemble  Stokes  that  also  did  a  good  job;  but 
particularly  the  person  sitting  immediately  to  my  right,  who  is 
Joan  Hogan  Gillman,  a  Connecticut  resident,  who  is  the  chief  staff 
person  I  have  on  this  subcommittee  and  just  does  as  fabulous  job 
on  working  on  higher  education  issues,  and  really  drafted  the  legis- 
lation that  people  have  talked  about  today.  So,  'while  we  Senators 
get  the  credit  for  it,  you  ought  to  know,  as  many  of  you  do,  that  it 
is  smart,  intelligent,  creative  hard  work  of  the  staff  people  that 
really  make  a  significant  difference,  and  Joan  did  a  great  job  on 
this  legislation.  So,  my  thanks  to  the  staff. 

Before  closing,  I  have  several  letters  from  different  people  on 
this  subject  which,  without  objection,  will  be  made  a  part  'f  the 
record. 

[The  letters  referred  to  follows:] 
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April  2,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J,  Dodd 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  Meadow  Road 
Wethersfleld,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  today  you  are  asking  for  comment  on  the  subject  of 
Reauthorization.  I  also  understand  some  people  do  not  feel  that  schools 
specializing  in  teaching  specific  job  skills  are  as  adequate  as  four-year  colleges. 
As  a  student  of  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School,  I  have  some  observations  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you. 

First,  I  attended  Asnuntuck  Community  College  in  Enfie'd,  Connecticut,  for  one 
semester.  It  was  a  very  frustrating  experience.  I  was  denied  financial  aid  at  the 
time  because  I  was  18  years  old  and  living  at  home.  I  decided  to  try  it  anyway.  I 
found  myself  stuck  with  courses  I  did  not  want  and  had  no  use  for.  The  only  time 
a  guidance  counselor  took  the  time  to  talk  with  me  was  when  I  was  considering 
getting  my  money  back  before  it  was  too  late  to  receive  a  refund.  They  did  not 
seem  to  care  what  my  needs  were.  I  also  found  out  later  that  several  credits  from 
Asnuntuck  were  not  even  accepted  by  many  four-year  colleges. 

As  time  went  on,  I  realized  I  had  to  make  a  decision  about  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
I  knew  I  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  time  to  waste  in  college  finding  myself.  I  ended 
up  working  in  retail  tor  the  next  five  years.  I  learned  more  on  the  job  than  I  could 
have  ever  learned  at  Asnuntuck. 

Hartford  Secretarial  School  was  the  first  place  that  I  really  felt  I  had  a  chance  to 
better  myself.  The  programs  are  very  thorough,  and  you  receive  the  personal 
attention  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  I  have  learned  valuable  skills 
that  are  imperative  in  today's  work  force.  For  instance,  I  now  take  dictation  at  90 
words  a  minute  and  type  at  55  words  a  minute. 
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I  have  met  a  large  variety  of  people  in  my  class.  We  all  have  a  lot  in  common, 
even  though  we  are  from  very  different  backgrounds.  We  all  want  to  succeed.  We 
all  want  to  be  able  to  make  our  own  way  in  the  job  market  and  to  make  decent 
money  doing  it  Many  have  families  to  support,  and  many  are  supporting 
themselves.  With  the  economy  the  way  it  is  today,  people  need  schools  such  as 
the  Hartford  Secretarial  School.  It  is  a  school  like  this  that  will  provide  the  vitally 
important  skills  needed  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  good  job. 

The  employee  I  am  about  to  become  represents  70  percent  of  the  work  force  out 
there  today.  The  quality  of  education  I  am  getting  now  is  superior  to  that  offered 
elsewhere.  Fairness  and  access  to  financial  aid  is  essential  not  only  to  future 
students,  but  to  our  economy  as  well.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mary  McCarthy 

I I  Coolidge  Street 
Windsor  Locks,  CT  06096 
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FAXBNESS 

Business  schools  should  not  bt  denied  f inancial  aid.   Ne  think  it  is  unfair. 
Every  person  should  have  an  opportunity  to  an  education;  therefore,  they 
should  be  eligible  for  educational  financial  aid.   Several  students  in  our 
school  have  attended  state  college  or  comrunity  college  before  attending 
Hartford  secretarial  School  and  know  that  they  are  now  receiving  a  better 
education  and  being  trained  with  the  latest  learning  materials. 

Schools  of  this  caliber  allow  students  of  low  income  f  and  lies  to  afford  an 
education.   Hartford  Secretarial  School  offers  the  necessary  skills  required 
that  are  used  in  the  work  force  today.   Seventy  percent  of  the  work  force 
cones  from  schools  such  as  Hartford  Secretarial  School  and  other  business 
s^orls.   Today's  employers  seek  employees  that  are  well  trained  and  prepared. 
Me  have  a  follow  up  program  for  students,  and  a  job  placement  progran  in  the 
work  field.   A  professional  attitude  is  passed  on  to  the  students  who  later 
carry  it  out  into  the  work  force.   Ite  can  get  a  better  understanding  from  our 
professors.    This  builds  a  better  america. 

Me  know  that  many  things  have  changed  in  the  last  three  months  for  the  worse 
in  our  state,   that  are  we  the  to  do?   Go  on  welfare?   Lose  our  hope?  Does 
the  Governmsnt  care?   Our  school  cares!   Lets  keep  the  financial  aid  coming  in 
order  to  keep  our  schools  open  for  future  student.   Lets  help  Connecticut  keep 
or  it's  lew  unemployment  record. 

If  not  for  the  financial  aid  programs  available  many  people  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  business  schools  and  would  be  faced  with  unenploymsnt  and  welfare. 
As  a  result,  these  people  will  be  able  to  get  off  state  aid  and  become 
independent  and  lead  productive  lives. 

Velinda  Cruz 
20-B  Imlay  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06105 
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Meryanne  Sherbacow 
18  East  Normandy  Drive 
Uest  Hartford)  CT  06107 
March  28?  1971 


Tht  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Oodd 
Unitad  States  Senator 
100  Great  Meadow  Road 
Wether • field>  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd* 

I  am  writing  to  urge  your  support  for  continued  federal  funding  of 
financial  aid  for  education.    I  feel  fortunate  that  1  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  my  education  at  the  age  of  30  with  the  help 
of  our  federal  government  and  hope  that  the  same  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  future  generations.    Had  financial  aid  not  been 
available?  I  would  not  not  be  able  to  accomplish  my  personal  goals 
and  further  my  professional  career. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  continue  to  support  and  fight  for 
education.     It  is  one  of  our  country's  greatest  resources. 

Si  ncerel y> 


rtaryanne  Sherbacow 
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221  sisscn  Avenue 
Hartford,  Ct  06105 
ftferch  ze,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  DocH 
100  Great  Nteadow  Road 
Itetheraf  ield,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

I  am  a  student  of  Hartford  Secretarial  School  and  I  am  concerned  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV  covers  federal 
student  financial  aid.    The  funding  will  be  cut  for  schools  like  ours, 

This  is  try  third  semester  at  Hartford  Secretarial  School  and  I  am  confident  of 
the  skills  I  am  be  learning.   I  chose  Hartford  Secretarial  School  so  that  I 
can  support  myself  and  continue  going  to  college.   I  plan  to  graduate  as  a 
legal  secretary.    I  cannot  to  go  to  a  four  year  college  and  Hartford 
Secretarial  School  suits  my  needs  perfectly.    The  teachers  at  Hartford 
Secretarial  School  are  very  warm,  personable,  and  there  for  you  when  you  need 
them. 

Without  access  and  fairness,  people  like  us  would  not  rake  it  in  this  world. 
Mbre  than  70  percent  of  our  work  force  are  people  who  attend  business  schools 
like  Hartford  Secretarial  School ,  but  do  not  have  means  to  go  to  a  four  year 
college.   Only  30  percent  of  our  work  force  comes  from  students  that  can 
afford  to  go  to  a  four  year  college. 

leave  financial  aid  as  it  is— to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  make  something  of 
themselves. 

Cordially  yours, 


Esther  Charles 
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►terch  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
Uhited  States  Senator 
100  Great  HmkSow  Road 
Methersf  ied,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

At  a  student  of  Hartford  Secretarial  School,  I  am  asking  you  to  consider 
carefully  your  stance  on  access  and  fairness  for  school  loans.   With  the 
training  I  receive  from  Hartford  Secretarial  School,  I  will  be  ojialified  to 
work  in  almost  any  office.   Hartford  Secretarial  School  has  given  me 
confidence  and  strong  skills. 

I  attended  Central  Connecticut  State  Ihiversity  for  one  semester.   In  that 
afciDschere,  I  had  the  feeling  no  one  was  there  for  ms.   There  was  little  or  no 
guidance  open  to  m».    Z  feel  that  a  smaller  school  that  specializes  can  give 
students  a  better  opportunity  to  learn.   The  teachers  in  our  school  care  what 
happens  to  us  as  people. 

Access  an)  fairness  for  student  loans  to  small  business  or  technical  schools 
is  very  inportant.    I  think  we  should  all  be  given  the  chance  to  determine  the 
type  of  school  we  want  to  attend.   Having  attended  a  four-year  college  and 
Hartford  Secretarial  School,  I  am  nuch  hazier  here.   As  graAiates  of  business 
and  technical  schools,  we  make  up  70  percent  of  the  work  force.   Please  keep 
access  and  fairness  available  to  all. 


Kim  Burns 
Hartford  Secretarial  School 
365  Asylun  Avenue 
Hartford,  CT  06105 
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Kterch  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J,  Dodd 

U.S  Senator 

100  Great  feadow  Road 

Wethersf  ield,  CT  06106 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

l^^l^*0  E^^*       Title  17  act'    1  found  out  that  you  are 
cutting  out  the  federal  funds  once  again. 

J  ^ffli0  aitend       Hartford  Secretarial  School,  because  I  could  not  afford 

toattend  a  four-year  college.    This  school  offers  the  individual  help  I  would 

need  to  go  cut  in  the  work  force  and  try  to  rake  a  living. 

Ir^L^TEl"?  ^,!^tfor?  Secretarial  School  because  I  have  learned  nor* 
from  here  than  I  could  have  learned  anywhere  else.    Here  I  learned  to  type, 

hi  ?>lot  of  othor  thin9s  because  the  teachers  are  always  here  to 

neip  me  when  I  m  in  need. 

*iy  should  money  be  available  to  people  attending  four-year  colleges'   what  is 
going  to  happen  to  people  who  can't  afford  four-year  colleges?   Where  are  the 
funds  going  to  come  from  the  pay  the  recipients. 

Yours  truly, 

Tori  FfcCalop  U 

77  Mountain  Laurel  Drive 

Wethersf  ield,  CT  06106 
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ftfcrch  28,  1991 


Tha  Honorabla  Christopher  J.  Dodd 

U.S  Smtor 

100  Qraat  MmkJow  Road 

ttetharaf  iald,  CT  06109 

bur  Senator  Dodd: 

you  hav©  acne  an  incradibla  Job  in  naintaining  tha  adicaticnal  ayatan.  You 
hava  outdona  yoursalf  in  aatdoliahing  aojual  opportunity  for  aach  ar*  avaryon* 
in  this  atata. 

In  tha  past  the  financial  aid  for  student*  aithar  from  tha  privata  or 
govamantal  achools  hava  had  tha  opportunity  to  aalactthe  achool  thay  are 
baat  auitad  for. 

I  mm  atudent  at  tha  Hertford  Sacratarial  School,  and  Z  acpliad  for  financial 
aid.   Zf  for  my  raaaoa  you  plan  to  taka  away  theqprivilage  of  financial  aida 
fro*  eoanene  lika  ayaalf ,  it  would  ba  difficult  f or  m  to  ba  abla  to  laazn 
that  Z  madid  to  lam  to  auxviva.  Ilia  raaaon  ia  that  Z  an  from  anothar 
country,  aid  it  ma  difficult  for  we  to  laarn  to -apeak  ftejrican  Etagliah,  tout 
tha  patianoa  and  individual  attantion  Z  racaivad  hara  at  Hartford  Sacratarial 
School.    If  Z  had  gona  to  a  four-yaara  or  a  two-yaara  collage  Z  would  gra&iat* 
not  knowing  how  to  apeak  proparly. 

Mhiy  ahould  be  available  to  thoaa  **>  ara  willing  to  laazn  ttiathar  in  privata 
or  ggy»iantal  achool. 


Sinoaraly, 


Student 
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Murch  26,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  DodU 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  tbadow  Road 
Itethersfield,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Doddt 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  Hicjwr  Bdication  Act  of  1965.   I  feel  that  all 
students  should  have  the  right  to  decide  vhich  school  they  wit  to  go  to.  As 
a  studtnt  of  Hartford  Secretarial  School  and  a  former  student  of  a  comruiity 
college,  I  feel  it  As  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  access  to  all  kinds 
of  educational  financial  assistance. 

There  is  a  dmnd  for  all  types  of  education  including  business  schools  and 
coimuilty  colleges  that  provides  necessary  skills  to  prepare  people  vho  need 
to  join  the  work  force  now. 

I*t  the  people  decide  for  themselves  what  type  of  education  they  need.  Thank 
you  for  your  concern  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


ill  Hmge&'focd  street 
Hertford,  CT  06106 
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March  2t.  mi 


The  IkmoreM*  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
United  Stetct  Senctor 
100  Omt  Meadow  toad 
watherefleld,  CT  0*10* 

tear  Senctor  Dodd: 

Once  again  I  mm  writing       reference  to  tho  Higher  Hducetlon  Act  of  1H5  TltU 
IV.    It  10  not  fair  that  financial  aid  la  to  ba  dan lad  for  bualnaaa  achoola. 
I  believe  that  everybody  haa  tha  right  to  an  education,  and  graduates  fro* 
achoola  Ilka  Hartford  Secretarial  School  do  represent  70  percent  of  tha  work 
force.    Thle  builds  a  batter  Aawrlce. 

X  mm  e  single  parent  receiving  atate  eld.    Attending  Hartford  Secretarial 
School  la  tha  only  way  to  get  off  atate  aid.    X  know  1  mm  receiving  the 
training  and  ehllla  I  need  In  order  to  Join  tha  work  force  teen  and  ba  a 
product  Ira  par  ton.    X  want  to  give  back  eowethlng,  and  the  only  way  X  can  do 
thla  la  by  working  and  teaching  wy  children  the  lawertence  of  an  education  ao 
they  can  elao  wake  a  difference  end  not  wind  up  on  atate  eld. 

Hartford  Secretarial  School  supplies  water! *•  and  ekllla  needed  for  the  market 
of  today,    we  elao  have  the  lateat  teachlr       terlale,  and  they  do  follow  up 
en  getting  or  helping  student  a  with  Jebc.    *        thla  le  fair. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  thla  wetter. 

Sincerely # 


fa  Hade  Cms 
tO-b  Inlay  Street 
Hertford,  CT  04103 
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tferch  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
Uhited  SUtM  Smtor 
100  Great  Mudow  Road 
Itethersf  ield,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Doddt 

This  Is  By  second  letter  to  you  concerning  the  Higher  Mucation 
Reauthorization  act.    X  an  very  ooncernsd  t*.at  will  happen  if  people  are  not 
given  the  chance  of  education  that  I  have  had  here  at  Hartford  Secretarial 
School.    Without  the  federal  loans  X  have  received,  X  would  not  have  had  this 
chance. 

Connecticut  ie  already  having  financial  troubles.    Having  mare  residents  go  on 
welfare  tnuld  not  be  fair  to  any  of  us,  cut  that  is  exactly  tfcat  will  happen 
if  people  are  not  given  the  chance  to  go  to  business  or  technical  schools. 
Not  everyone  can  afford  the  time  or  financial  sacrifices  of  going  to  a 
four-year  college. 

X  appreciate  your  tine  in  listening  to  my  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Patricia  Hart 

246  Bloostf  ield  Avenue 

Windsor,  CT  06095 
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1739  Broad  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
hfarch  28,  1991 


the  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
Uiited  States  Senator 
100  Great  Kteadow  Road 
Wethersf  ield,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

I  «n  writing  to  you  in  concern  over  the  Higher  Education 
Reauthorization  Act.   dice  again  I  appeal  to  you  so  that  you  can 
speak  for  us  to  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  I  am  more  than  fortunate  to  have  received  Title  IV 
assistance.    I  am  the  only  one  in  my  family  that  has  been  able  to 
centime  education  after  hl$t  school .    The  reason  I  chose  Hartford 
Secretarial  School  over  a  four-year  college  is  that  I  cannot 
afford  it.    In  a  four-year  college  you  do  not  get  individual 
attention.    You  are  on  your  ovn. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  fair  that  only  pecp^e  vho  attend  a 
four-year  college  receive  this  kind  of  assistant,    feat  about  us? 
I  camot  afford  a  four-year  college.    Should  I  sit  back  and  live 
off  people  who  can  afford  a  four-year  college?  Without  this 
education  that  I  am  getting,  from  Hartford  Secretarial  School  right 
now,  I  don  not  know  what  would  happen  to  mo. 

I  hope  that  when  you  speak  for  us,  you  will  keep  in  mind  all  these 
things  that  I  have  written  to  you  about. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Nancy  Ortiz 
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Muxh  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
Uiited  states  Senator 
100  Great  Mtadow  Road 
Ketharif  ield,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

I  am  vriting  concerning  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.   As  a  student  of 
Hartford  Secretarial  School  and  a  former  comunity  college  student,  I  feel  it 
is  unfair  to  eliminate  any  type  of  financial  assistance  from  schools  such  the 
one  I  am  attending. 

Without  these  type  of  assistance,  students  like  myself  won't  be  able  to  get  an 
education.   This  is  the  only  vay  possible  for  a  lot  of  students  out  there  to 
get  an  education  beyond  high  school . 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  the  work  force  of  fully  skilled  people  which  is 
leading  a  lot  of  people  into  going  back  to  school  to  get  those  skills  they 
need.    Those  skills  are  provided  at  comunity  colleges  and  business  schools 
vhich  represents  70  percent  of  our  work  force. 

Let  the  people  get  the  skills  they  need  for  the  work  force  by  providing  them 
with  the  assistance  they  need  to  make  it  possible.    Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Bdfardo  Garcia 
111  Hungerford  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
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torch  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  ftfeadow  Road 
Vfethersf  ield,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  discuss  the  natter  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    I  feel  that  you  are  not  only  taking 
away  the  financial  aid  from  those  vho  need  it  and  want  to 
accomplish  something  in  this  country,  but  you  are  taking  away  our 
rights  of  choosing  which  school  ve  vent  to  attend. 

Nfany  people  want  to  be  part  of  schools  like  M2  HW3FTR) 
SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL.    TIC  HWOTORD  SBCTCTftlAL  SCHOOL  is  a  good 
example  for  those  vho  can  not  go  to  a  four-year  college  but  still 
they  want  to  work  with  others  and  make  this  society  a  better  one. 

That  is  why  I  am  speaking  for  everyone  vho  does  not  have  the 
chance  to  enroll  in  a  business  school  like  the  HMOFGGD 
SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL.    I  am  asking  for   understanding  in  this 
situation.    It  will  be  helpful  not  only  for  me  but  for  those  that 
are  trying  to  get  financial  aid. 


Lisa  Salinas 

804  Capitol  Avenue 

Hartford,  CT  06106 
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67  Franklin  ftue. 
Hartford,  CT  06114 
March  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J,  Dodd 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  Meadow  Rd. 
Kethersf  leld,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd* 

I  am  writing  to  you  In  reference  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196?.    As  a 
student  of  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School*  I  feel  that  It  Is  unfair  to  cut 
the  funds  for  financial  aid,  Students  at  business  schools  like  Hartford 
Secretarial  School  need  the  help  of  financial  aid. 

The  business  schools  that  neve  short-term  programs  are  partly  made  up  of 
welfare  recipients  trying  to  become  self-sufficient.    Without  financial  aid 
this  will  be  an  Impossible  task.    These  people,  like  me,  haue  families  to 
support.    We  haue  a  need  to  get  Into  the  work  force  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
Is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  applied  to  this  school. 

Since  70  percent  of  the  work  force  Is  from  business  schools  like  ours,  It 
would  be  uery  much  appreciated  If  you  took  this  matter  Into  careful 
consideration. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Cassandra  Pines 
flffl  Student 

Hartford  Secretarial  School 
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April  1,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  DocM 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  ******  Road 
Nethersf  ieldf  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  DocH:  e) 

to  a  full-tin»  student,  the  consideration  of  changing  the  eligibility 
recjuirenwits  for  financial  aid  is  a  topic  of  concern  to  ine. 

If  financial  aid  ws  not  available  to  me,  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  past  year  I  have  spent  at  Hartford  Secretarial  School  I 
navTbten  able  to  devel^the  skills  that  I  will  need  for  tc^'s  «npet itive 
Job  imrket,  without  the  expense  of  a  four-year  education.    I  am  sure  that 
there  are  nny  people  in  the  sane  situation. 

I  have  been  out  of  hi*  school  for  over  ten  years.    I  have  financial 
responsibilities  that  would  nake  it  inpossible  to  attend  the  school  of  my 
SSicVwithout  som  sort  of  financial  aid.    I  think  that  everyone  should  have 
^facc^U>^eduStion  at  whatever  school  that  they  choose,  whether  it 
is  a  one-year  or  a  four-year  school . 

If  The  Higher  Education  Reauthorization  act  is  passed,  it  will  effect  many 
future  students,  rafting  it  inpossible  to  get  this  type  of  Ration  ™a 
qualifications  that  I  have  gained  in  the  past  year  are  equal,  if  not  superior 
tothe  san»  qualifications  I  would  gain  at  a  two-year  or  a  f^^^. 
institution.   I  hop*  that  you  will  consider  the  opinions  of  the  many  people 
that  have  benefitted  from  medication  lasting  less  than  four  years,  and  that 
you  will  not  deny  future  students  this  same  opportunity. 

Sincerely, 


Kevin  Millaney 
160  Jewell  Street 
Hartford  CT  06105 
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70  Natick  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
April  1,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J,  Dodd 
100  Great  Mtadow  Road 
Wethersf ield,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

Pleasevote  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Riication  Act  of  1965.    If  it  would  not 
nave  been  for  this  fund,  I  would  not  have  taken  the  initiative  to  even  think 
about  attending  school.    This  fund  represented  a  chance  for  no  to  further  my 
business  knowledge  and  to  find  the  career  I  have  been  searching  for. 

Hartford  Secretarial  School  has  offered  me  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  all  that  America  has  to  offer.   With  its  courses  and  teachers,  it  has 
shortened  the  time  needed  to  enter  the  business  world.   The  classes  are 
smaller  so  the  teacher  can  give  extra  attention  and  tine  to  each  student  if 
needed.    Because  the  classes  are  smaller,  this  also  gives  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  teacher,  which  in  turn,  makes  the  student 
comfortable  in  talking  with  her  about  things  he  or  she  might  not  have  ever 
mentioned  to  anyone  else. 

Oie  particular  teacher  has  worked  with  me  day  in  and  day  out  helping  me 
correct  problems  that  went  unnoticed  by  so  many  teachers  in  the  public  school 
system.    I  know  I  would  have  never  received  this  attention  in  a  public  school, 
basically  because  of  the  overwhelming  amount  of  students  each  teacher  has  to 


Again,  please  do  not  discontinue  this  most  important  fund  for  private  schools 
Z  do  not  plan  to  stop  bettering  and  educating  myself  for  as  long  as  I  know 
that  the  government  is  willing  to  help  me  take  advantage  of  my  youth  and 
ambition. 


Respectfully, 


deal  with. 


Scheland  Ortiz 
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115  Nutmeg  Lane 

East,  Hartford,  CT  06118 

March  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  3.  Dodd 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  Meadow  Road 
Wethersf leld,  Ct  0610? 


Dear  Senator  Dodd> 

I  am  writing  In  reference  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Opportunities 
can  make  a  difference  In  a  person's  life.    Without  financial  aid  many  people 
will  be  denied  their  opportunity  to  Hue  and  grow. 

I  presently  attend  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School  and  find  that  It  meets  rny 
need-..    I  also  feel  that  the  training  I  am  recelulng  Is  preparing  me  for  the 
work  force  In  the  area.    For  those  of  us  who  are  of  middle  age,  a  four-year 
school  is  Just  not  possible.    In  the  world  of  today,  many  people  must  work 
throuqh  their  senior  year.    Graduate  students  of  business  and  technical 
schools  represent  70  percent  of  the  work  force,  most  of  whom  probably  received 
financial  during  the  course  of  their  studies. 

I  am  anticipating  your  cooperation  In  this  matter. 

Euelyn  Sdhnsdiv^ 
Hartford  Secretarial  School 
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257  Cost wo Id  Street 
Hartford*  CT  06106 
March  28,  1771 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
United  State*  Senator 
100  Great  Meadow  Road 
Uethersf leld,  CT  04109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd« 

I  am  writing  In  reference  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196?.    Right  now  I  am 
a  student  at  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School.    It  Is  located  at  765  Asylum 
fluenue  In  Hartford.  I  m  a  student  on  financial  aid  and  are  most  of  the 
students  In  the  school.  If  you  cut  out  financial  aid,  there  will  be  less 
people  attending  school,    dost  of  the  working  people  today  went  to  a  business 
school  like  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School.    Seventy  percent  of  the  working 
people  today  attended  a  business  school. 

The  Hartford  Secretarial  School  Is  gluing  me  the  skills  that  I  need  to  go  out 
Into  the  world  to  get  a  Job.    I  don't  think  It  Is  right  for  you  to  cho-se  what 
school  I  should  go  to.    If  you  take  the  away  financial  aid,  you  are  doing  Just 
that.    I  thought  this  was  America,  the  Land  of  the  Free.    You  should  remember 
that,  or  did  someone  chose  a  school  for  you? 

Sincerely  your*, 


Sherrl  Fernandez  & 
Hartford  Secretarial  School 
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27  Ellsworth  St. 
Hartford  CT  06114 
March  28,  1771 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  readou  Road 
Wethersfleld,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd* 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  concerning  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  I 
think  It  Is  unfair  for  you  to  decide  what  school  ue  should  attend.  Everyone 
has  the  right  to  choose  what  school  he  or  she  should  attend. 

As  a  student  attending  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School,  I  am   uery  concerned 
because  of  the  financial  aid  situation.    Almost  all  of  the  students  need 
financial  aid.    Without  financial  aid  for  schools  like  ours,  a  lot  of  people 
ulll  be  denied  obtaining  a  higher  form  of  education  and  choice  of  schools 
would  be  1 1ml ted. 

Graduates  of  business  and  secretarial  schools  make  up  70  percent  of  the  uork 
force  In  the  area.    Attending  these  schools  helps  students  to  acquire  adequate 
skills  In  a  few  months,  while  at  state  schools  It  take  years  to  acquire 
skills. 

I  am  anticipating  your  cooperation  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Jean  Richards,  Student 
Hartford  Secretarial  School 
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One  I  ruin  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06112 
March  28,  1771 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Oodd 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  fteedow  Road 
Uethersf  leld,  CT  06107 

Dear  Senator  Dodd« 

I  am  writing  In  reference  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  176*5.    I  m,  a  student 
at  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School,  and  I  am  concerned  about  the  financial  aid 
that  most  students  rely  on.    If  financial  aid  Is  denied,  most  students  from 
high  schools  would  not  haue  a  chance  to  attend  a  business  school  or  the 
college  of  their  choice.    Me  depend  on  the  financial  aid  to  help  us. 

Attending  Hartford  Secretarial  School  has  helped  me  to  become  a  better  skilled 
person  In  Just  flue  months,  which  Is  uery  hard  to  do  In  a  state  school. 
Business  schools  like  ours  represent  70  percent  of  the  work  force  In  this 
area. 

Please  glue  this  matter  your  consideration; 


Thank  you. 


Sincerely, 


Lytonla  Manor*? 

Hartford  Secretarial  School 
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15?  Sheldon  Street,  fipt.B 
Hartford,  CT 
March  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
United  State*  Senator 
100  Great  Meadow  Road 
Uethersf  leld,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd' 

I  am  writing  In  reference  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    There  Is  a 
desperate  need  for  schools  like  the  one  that  I  am  currently  attending,  The 
Hartford  Secretarial  School  Is  located  In  the  Asylum  Hill  area.  This 
particular  school  and  others  like  It  meet  the  demands  for  students  such  as  me. 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  community  If  we  were  to  lose  financial 
aid  If  the  budget  Is  cut.    Doing  so  would  eliminate  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  attend  schools  such  as  Hartford  Secretarial  and  other  business  and 
secretarial  schools  that  make  up  about  70  percent  of  the  work  force  In  the 
area. 

Elimination  of  this  budget  would  mean  that  we  would  haue  to  attend  other 
colleges  and  universities  that  would  require  us  to  attend  for  four  ye*r*-  In 
essence  this  means  that  It  would  take  a  longer  time  for  people  to  come  back  to 
the  work  force. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  In  this  matter,  which  Is  also  a  great  concern 
for  our  youth  as  well  as  for  our  present  students. 


Pamela  Peay 

Hartford  Secretarial  School  Student 
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Gne  Boxwood  Circle 
Bloomf ield,  CT  06002 
March  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
United  State*  Senator 
100  Great  Meadow  Road 
Uetherf  ield,  CT  0610? 

Dear  Senator  Dodd" 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  Higher  Education  Pet  of  196?.    I  am  very  concerned 
about  what  is  to  become  of  financial  aid.    Also,  what  will  become  of  student*, 
who  wish  to  attend  business  and  secretarial  school  such  as  Hartford 
Secretarial  school . 

As  you  may  know,  there  are  many  people  that  want  to  further  their  education? 
but  money  is  a  problem  in  most  cases.    Therefore,  they  turned  to  help  of 
financial  aid  in  order  to  obtain  an  education  and  proceed  to  get  the  career 
they  desire.    If  financial  aid  were  to  be  taken  away  from  the  individuals  that 
may  need  it,  a  numerous  amount  of  people  will  not  heue  Jobs. 

Hartford  Secretarial  school  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  get  a  career 
without  attending  a  four-year  college.    In  many  cases  students  cannot  attend 
four-year  colleges  because  of  money,  their  children,  or  personal  matters. 
This  school  offers  smaller  classes  that  help  concentrate  more  on  the 
indiuidual.    Tl.«e  schools  are  really  needed  and  appreciated  in  the  community. 


Business  schools  Uke  ours  provide  70  percent  of  the  work  force,  so  it  would 
be  appreciated  if  the  matter  were  taken  in  consideration. 


AMR  Student 

Hartford  Secretarial  School 
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5  Hartwell  Road 

West  Hartford,  CT  06117 

March  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
United  States  Senator 
100  Great  Meadow  Road 
Wethersf  ield,  CT  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd* 

I  am  writing  in  reference  to  the  Higher  Education  Ret  of  1965.     If  financial 
aid  is  denied  to  the  majority  of  us  at  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School,  Inc. 
and  other  schools  like  ours,  higher  education  and  marketable  Job  skills  would 
be  Inaccessible  to  us. 

This  school  provides  us  with  an  excellent  education  that  will  enable  us  to 
secure  positions  In  business,  industry,  and  medicine  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.    It  will  allow  us  to  support  ourselves  and  our  families  and, 
therefore,  prevent  us  from  beln.j  a  burden  on  the  "system"  Itself. 

We  are  very  concerned  with  this  issue  and  encourage  you  to  speak  on  our  behalf 
in  reference  to  the  denial  of  financial  aid  to  institution*  such  as  ours. 


Thank  you. 


Sincerely, 


Elizabeth  Hendr IcKson 
AMR  Student 

Hartford  Secretarial  School,  Inc. 
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March  28,  1991 


The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Oodrj 
United  State*  Senator 
100  Great  rteadou  Road 
Uethersf leld,  CT  06119 

Dear  Senator  Dodd1 

1  am  writing  iMs  letter  to  ask  you  to  please  consider  uotlng  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196?. 

Financial  aid  ha*,  given  so  many  people  the  chance  to  further  their  education. 
Hundreds  of  students  have  had  the  chance  to  lead  product lue  Hues  using  the 
high  leuel  of  skills  acquired  at  schools  such  as.  Hartford  Secretarial  School. 
These  people  haue  built  successful  careers  for  themselves  uith  the  help  of 
schools  and  colleges  uith  excellent  training  facilities. 

Many  of  these  people  grew  up  on  a  lou  Income  leuel.    Uith  the  cost  of 
education  as  high  as  "it  Is  today,  It  would  haue  been  Impossible  for  them  to 
attend  prluate  Institutions  like  these  had  It -not  been  for  the  help  of 
financial  aid  from  the  government. 

I  belieue  that  students  should  haue  an  opportunity  to  go  to  whatever  school 
they  wish.    Some  people  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college  for  four  years,  or 
maybe  they  Just  want  to  take  a  course  that  will  get  them  marketable  skills  sc 
that  they  can  get  employment  when  they  finish.    So  tney  go  to  technical 
schools  for  one  or  two  years  Instead  of  taking  a  four-year  course  at  a 
university.    I  believe  that  students  should  haue  this  choice. 

Financial  aid  Is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  people  with  a  lou  income  haue 
been  able  to  Improue  their  standard  of  liuing.    Without  financial  aldf  only 
the  rich  can  afford  to  get  a  decent  education.    I  think  this  is  extremely 
unfair.    Financial  aid  glues  everyone  an  equal  chance  to  achieve  his  or  her 
goals  In  1 Ife. 

Please  consider  uhat  I  haue  said.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  out  of  your 
busy  schedule  to  read  my  letter. 

Respectfully  yours 


Joan  0  Oonoghue 

24  Vincent  Street 

Uest  Hartford,  CT  06119 
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March  2B,  199! 


The  Honorable  5enator  Christopher  J.  Dodd 
100  Great  Meadow  Road 
Wether sfle Id,  CI  06109 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: 

I  haue  iuit  found  out  that  Title  10  \s  being  threatened  again.  This  really 
make*  me  reel  badly  for  future  students  una  would  like  to  attend  a  business 
school,  because  the  funds  will  not  be  there. 

I  am  a  student  of  the  Hartford  Secretarial  School.    This  uas  the  best  choice 
for  me,  because  I  mould  not  haue  been  able  to  go  to  collage  for  four  years  and 
still  gork  and  raise  my  family. 

If  there  was  no  federal  student  finacial  aid  for  me  when  1  started  at  Hartford 
Secretarial  School,  I  wouldn't  haue  the  opportunity  now  to  get  a  good 
position.    Office  employee*  represent  70  percent  of  the  work  force  today. 
That  figure  will  drop  drastically  if  the  government  unfairly  awards  money  only 
to  people  who  want  to  attend  four  year  collages. 

"lhank  you  for  your  time  and  understanding  in  this  matter  . 


Cord  ia 1 ly, 


Tracv  Scott 
I7  Ui 1  lard  Street 
Hartford,  PT  0*1  Of; 
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Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  all  very,  very  much.  [Applause.] 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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ACCESS  AND  CHOICE-ISSUES  IN  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  199! 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Mystic,  CT. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the 
Mystic  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  CT,  Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senator  Dodd. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Senator  Dodd.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  me  thank  everyone  here  this  morning  for  being  present  for 
our  second  in  a  series  of  forums  and  hearings  on  higher  education. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  hold  these  hearings  in  Con- 
necticut during  this  recess  week.  We  had  a  very  informative  ses- 
sion yesterday  morning  at  the  University  of  Hartford  with  a 
number  of  our  leading  college  administrators. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  hold  the  second  session  here  in 
Mystic  and  to  be  doing  so  in  the  midst  of  a  joint  conference  be- 
tween the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  New 
England  Association  of  Educational  Opportunities'  program  person- 
nel. 

I  want  to  thank  Jack  Hoy  in  advance,  who  is  president  of  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education,  as  most  of  you  know,  for 
assisting  us  and  making  it  possible  for  us  to  hold  this  hearing  here. 
I  thought  it  would  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  conduct  this  hearing  and 
to  listen  to  testimony  from  people  in  Connecticut,  while  having 
present  with  us  people  froni  throughout  the  New  England  region 
on  these  issues. 

As  you  know,  most  of  you  in  this  room  are  well  aware,  once 
every  5  years  since  1965,  the  Congress  is  responsible  for  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  this  year  we  are  charged  with 
that  responsibility. 

Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  who  many  of  you  in  this  room 
know,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts 
and  Humanities.  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  that  subcommit- 
tee with  him  and  have  been  actively  involved,  as  we  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  hearings  this  spring,  examining  the  higher  edu- 
cation programs,  with  particular  emphasis,  of  course,  on  financial 
aid  and  what  it  means  to  families. 
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So,  this  morning  I  feel  fortunate  that  we  are  able  to  have  many 
of  you  from  the  New  England  region  present  whom  we  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  hear  from.  Obviously,  we  have  got  some  seri- 
ous economic  problems  in  the  region,  and  those  of  you  who  are 
from  Connecticut  know  how  sharp  those  problems  are,  with  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  governor  the  day  before  yesterday,  of  some 
2,600  layoffs  of  State  employees. 

I  was  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  yesterday  in  the  after- 
noon, after  the  hearing  in  Hartford  in  the  morning,  meeting  with 
several  deans  who  are  dealing  with  a  number  of  programs  they  are 
starting  up  there,  particularly  in  the  business  school  area,  as  well 
as  President  Hartley  and  a  group  of  about  300  students,  and  the 
pink  slips  that  were  received  I  guess  by  some  300  members  of  the 
faculties,  administration  and  support  staff  and  others  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  is  a  crushing  blow. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  I  would  tell  you  very  candidly,  that  those  pink 
slips  will  not  be  needed,  that  the  governor  has  between  now  and 
July  to  try  and  work  something  out  with  the  State  employee 
unions,  and  I  hope  that  happens  and  I  am  confident  it  will.  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  would  go  a  layoff  route,  when  there  are 
other  ways  of  achieving  savings,  without  having  to  cause  people  to 
lose  their  jobs. 

At  any  rate,  education  obviously  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  all  oi 
this.  It  is  not  a  separate  subject  matter.  As  I  was  explaining  to 
some  reporters  this  morning  before  coming  into  this  room,  this  is  a 
direct  investment.  We  know  this  from  clear  experience.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  with  the  GI  Bill,  there  was  a  cost  associated  with 
that  legislation  which  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  paid  for,  and  it 
was  not  inexpensive. 

In  1949,  we  committed  about  9  percent  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  to  higher  education.  Today,  it  is  about  3  percent  in 
this  country,  arguably  at  a  time  when  higher  education  is  far  more 
important  in  terms  of  people's  personal  economic  circumstances, 
not  to  mention  the  needs  of  this  Nation,  as  we  close  out  the  20th 
Century,  where  we  now  know  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the  jobs 
by  the  mid-1990's  will  be  available  for  people  with  less  than  a  high 
school  degree. 

The  importance  for  people  individually  to  be  able  to  have  greater 
earning  capacity,  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  needs  of  this  Nation  as  a  whole  are  directly  linked 
with  our  ability  to  be  able  to  provide  a  higher  educational  opportu- 
nity for  people.  It  is  said  so  often  politically,  but  it  has  become  so 
axiomatic  that  education  ought  to  be  something  that  is  based  on  a 
person's  ability,  their  motivation,  their  determination,  rather  than 
the  size  of  their  parents'  or  their  own  bank  accounts. 

That  is  something  I  think  we  have  all  prided  ourselves  in  over 
the  years,  that,  by  and  large,  we  have  tried  to  make  an  effort  for 
people  to  be  able  to  get  an  education,  at  least  an  undergraduate 
degree,  without  crippling  them  financially. 

Yesterday,  we  heard  testimony  from  students,  and  we  will  this 
morning,  from  people  who  are  incurring  incredible  financial  debts 
by  the  time  they  are  21  or  22  years  old,  not  to  mention  the  nontra- 
ditional  student  who  is  coming  back  into  a  higher  education  envi- 
ronment and  trying  to  manage  families,  maintain  home  mortgages 
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or  rents,  in  addition  to  other  payments,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
higher  education. 

So,  I  am  preaching  to  the  choir,  in  a  sense,  here  this  morning, 
with  those  of  you  who  are  involved  in  these  issues,  but  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  intend  to  pursue  them.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  try  and  come  back  and  lift  some  of  these  caps  and  to  come  up 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  more  rational  program,  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  ability  of  families  to  pay,  where  we  have  used 
home  equity  and  farm  equity  and  a  variety  of  other  things  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  families  to  financially  afford  a  higher  education, 
and  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  back  to  some  sense  of  reality,  where  an 
awful  lot  of  middle-income  children  in  families  can  also  once  again 
participate  in  these  programs. 

The  idea  that  you  set  caps  at  $10,000  on  family  earnings,  even 
though  we  increased  the  funding  of  some  $400  million  for  Pell 
grants,  for  instance,  we  are  told  by  knowledgeable  people  that  we 
could,  as  a  result  of  those  caps,  exclude  some  400,000  students  from 
receiving  that  kind  of  financial  assistance.  To  talk  about  $10,000,  I 
realize  there  are  people  in  that  category,  but,  quite  frankly,  for 
most  of  New  England,  that  is  just  a  ridiculous  number.  $15,000  was 
a  ridiculous  number,  and  we  are  just  adversely  affecting  an  awful 
lot  of  people  and  harming  this  country. 

At  any  rate,  I  welcome  all  of  you  here  this  morning.  Again,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  New  England  Association  of  Educational  Opportunities  for 
helping  make  today's  hearing  possible  and  meaningful. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
begins,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  second  field  hearings  in  Connecticut  on 
issues  related  to  access  and  choice  in  higher  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  intend  to  use  the  testimony  pre- 
sented here  this  morning  and  at  yesterday's  hearing  to  represent 
the  interests  of  not  only  Connecticut's  students,  but  I  hope  will  re- 
flect, as  well,  the  New  England  higher  educational  community's 
feelings,  as  we  deal  with  this  year's  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Every  5  years,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  review  the  laws  governing  Federal  higher  education 
programs,  to  reexamine  and  reevaluate  the  Nation's  higher  educa- 
tion needs,  goals  and  the  Federal  Government's  role  in  fulfilling 
those  needs. 

This  year,  the  Congress  will  give  careful  consideration  to  student 
aid  programs,  the  diminished  Federal  commitment  to  helping  low- 
and  middle-income  families  afford  the  costs  of  higher  education,  as 
well  as  the  problems  of  retention,  deteriorating  facilities,  and  the 
need  to  increase  participation  of  under-represented  groups  in 
higher  education. 

In  1965,  when  the  Congress  first  passed  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  its  purpose  was  to  make  postsecondary  education  opportunities 
more  accessible  to  every  student,  regardless  of  income,  gender  or 
ethnicity.  We  had  some  success  in  this  regard,  with  increasing  en- 
rollments in  the  decades  following  the  GI  Bill  in  1945  and  the  origi- 
nal Higher  Education  Act.  However,  the  1980's  and,  indeed,  the 
1990's  have  been  marked  by  stagnation  in  enrollments  and  declin- 
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ing  access,  I  believe  due  in  large  part  to  the  increasing  economic 
burden  of  the  cost  of  higher  education. 

Since  1981,  families  have  watched  tuition  costs  climb  by  as  much 
as  59  percent,  and  they  have  also  seen  the  Federal  share  of  avail- 
able aid  drop  from  83  to  75  percent.  By  the  way,  that  59  percent,  in 
some  institutions  it  is  in  excess  of  100  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
That  59  or  60  percent  is  for  the  last  5  years,  for  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions. 

Moreover,  since  the  mid-1970's,  the  percent  of  Federal  aid  to  stu- 
dents in  the  form  of  grants  has  dropped  drastically,  from  some  76 
percent  to  29  percent,  as  loans  have  replaced  grants  as  the  major 
source  of  student  aid. 

Rising  tuition  costs,  high  loan  default  costs,  and  the  tightening  of 
Pell  grant  and  Stafford  student  loan  eligibility  requirements  are 
making  it  harder  and  harder,  if  not  impossible,  for  many  families 
to  afford  higher  education  costs.  Even  if  a  student  qualifies,  given 
the  shift  in  Federal  assistance  from  grants  to  loans,  students  often 
owe  as  much  as  $10,000  to  $50,000  upon  graduation  from  college. 

Connecticut,  in  a  region  known  for  its  high  cost  of  living  and  in- 
flated real  estate  values,  is  especially  hard  hit  by  this  decline  in 
Federal  assistance,  and  I  presume  the  same  could  be  said  through- 
out the  New  England  States. 

The  inclusion  of  nonliquid  assets,  such  as  homes  and  businesses, 
in  the  calculation  of  need  has  compounded  the  problem  for  stu- 
dents and  families  in  this  State  and  elsewhere.  Low-  and  middle- 
income  families  alike  are  expected  to  borrow  against  their  home  to 
meet  their  expected  family  contribution,  when  over  the  past  20 
years  many  families  have  seen  the  value  of  their  homes  dramati- 
cally outstrip  the  increases  in  their  salaries  or  incomes.  Because  of 
the  value  of  these  assets,  they  have  been  less  eligible  for  assistance 
and  ultimately  squeezed  out  of  the  Pell  grant  and  Stafford  Loan 
programs. 

Simply  put,  the  decline  in  Federal  aid  has  led  to  diminished 
access  and  choice  in  higher  education  for  low-  and  middle-income 
students.  As  the  Congress  works  this  year  to  reauthorize  the  laws 
governing  the  Federal  student  loan  and  grant  programs,  I  intend  to 
be  on  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  protect  and  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Federal  aid  programs. 

I  will  work  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Pell  grants, 
and  I  will  help  to  ensure  that  the  criteria  for  Federal  assistance 
will  be  fair  and  equitable  for  all  families  in  need  of  such  aid.  Post- 
secondary  education  opportunities  should  be  accessible  to  all  Amer- 
icans, not  just  to  those  who  can  afford  them. 

There  are  a  lot  of  data  which  I  have  already  shared  with  some  of 
you.  I  mentioned  the  flop  and  switch  from  grants  to  loans  in  the 
last  10  years,  but  we  have  also  seen  the  funding  for  the  college 
work-study  programs  fall  by  over  32  percent,  the  Perkin  Loans  Pro- 
gram Funding  has  dropped  by  in  excess  of  67  percent,  SSIG,  a  drop 
in  excess  of  48  percent,  all  in  the  last  decade. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  disturbing  me  very  much— I  have  those 
statistics  here,  I  thought  I  remembered  them,  but  just  the  minority 
access  to  college  enrollment,  it  steadily  increased  from  1980  to  1988 
from  16.1  percent  to  18.4  percent,  but  the  absolute  number  of  mi- 
nority students  in  higher  education  grew  by  23  percent  between 
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1980  and  1988.  But  when  you  start  to  break  out  those  numbers, 
there  are  some  alarming  statistics  within  that  category,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  them  for  you  here. 

Asian-American  enrollment  is  up  by  74  percent  in  that  8-year 
period  in  this  country;  Hispanic  enrollment  is  up  by  44  percent, 
but,  tragically,  Afro-American  or  black  enrollment  grew  by  only  2 
percent  in  the  country.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  have  got  some 
feelings  about  why  it  is,  that  these  rising  financial  aid  problems 
and  the  word-of-mouth  spreading  about  what  you  end  up  owing  at 
the  end  of  this  process,  I  have  a  feeling  is  discouraging  an  awful  lot 
of  people  from  even  participating  or  applying  who  would  otherwise 
qualify. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  what  we  are  not  doing  in  our 
secondary  schools,  and  I  am  anxious  to  hear  this  morning  from 
some  of  you  on  this  particular  score.  My  guess  is  that,  with  local 
budgets  being  cut,  as  they  are,  across  the  country  for  local  educa- 
tion, one  of  the  first  things  to  go  are  guidance  counselors  in  higher 
education  advising  children  about  their  educational  opportunities. 

In  some  testimony  we  had  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  had  over 
500  students  in  the  United  States  Student  Association  testifying  in 
Washington  before  Bill  Ford  and  I  in  the  Senate— he  is,  of  course, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House 
and  has  been  active,  for  those  of  you  who  follow  education  issues, 
Bill  Ford  has  been  at  it  for  some  almost  three  decades  on  these 
questions— but  I  was  stunned  to  find  that  in  many  high  schools, 
there  were  one  or  two  counselors  for  400,  500  or  600  students,  and  I 
suspect  that  what  happens  is  that  these  counselors  seek  out  the 
stars,  the  academic  stars,  the  ones  who  are  clearly  going  to  be  able 
to  qualify  for  aid,  where  a  lot  of  other  students  who  may  not  have 
blossomed  yet,  who  would  qualify,  who  are  good  kids,  talented,  who 
we  should  be  going  after,  are  being  missed  in  some  way  in  this 
process.  An  awful  lot  of  young  people  who  would  qualify  for  these 
programs  are  just  not  stepping  forward. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  cuts  and  the  different  problems  we  are 
facing  with  the  change  from  grants  to  loans  and  the  caps  and  so 
forth,  I  also  think  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  would  qualify  even 
under  those  programs  are  being  missed.  So,  I  am  disturbed  about 
that  and  anxious  to  hear  your  comments. 

Last  is  the  complexity  of  these  financial  aid  forms.  I  hear  this  all 
the  time  from  people,  and  I  try  to  be  understanding,  because  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  these  things,  and  the  temptation  to  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  some  faceless  bureaucrat  in  Washington  who  is 
writing  these  forms  up  is  tempting,  but  they  have  a  job  to  do,  and 
their  responsibility  is  to  make  sure  that  people  who  receive  this  as- 
sistance qualify  for  it,  otherwise  they  are  going  to  get  it  in  the 
teeth  from  some  congressional  panel  who  accuses  them  of  having 
people  slip  through  the  cracks  and  should  not  be  receiving  this  as- 
sistance. 

So,  a  lot  of  the  questions  on  there  are  sort  of  dumb-founding  to 
me,  as  I  look  at  them,  and  the  duplication  that  is  required  in  a  n  of 
these,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  simplified  in  some  way,  to  make  it 
easier  for  financial  aid  officers  and  others  to  process  these  people 
who  clearly  qualify  for  the  assistance. 
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So,  those  are  some  of  the  subjects  I  am  anxious  to  hear  addressed 
this  morning,  as  well  as  the  impact  I  am  very  interested  in  hear- 
ing about  the  impact.  I  think  we  all  know  the  data.  I  know  we  all 
know  how  much  has  been  cut,  but  what  is  the  impact  on  your  insti- 
tution, what  is  the  impact  on  you  or  your  peers  and  students,  how 
is  it  affecting  your  institution,  who  is  applying  at  your  institutions, 
who  are  you  missing,  in  your  view. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  affecting  your  institutions  here  in 
this  State,  rather  than  sort  of  a  recitation  of  the  percentages  that  I 
think  we  all  are  fairly  familiar  with.  But  I  am  more  interested  in 
how  it  is  affecting  us,  what  is  the  impact  on  a  State  like  this,  on 
the  Nation,  and  your  views  and  opinions. 

With  that,  let  me  introduce  our  first  panel,  who  is  already  seated 
here  before  us.  Jack  Hoy,  I  have  already  made  reference  to,  of 
course,  is  the  president  of  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, and  we  deeply  appreciate  Jack's  presence  here. 

Claire  Gaudiani  was  going  to  be  with  us  this  morning,  the  presi- 
dent of  Connecticut  College,  and  could  not  be  with  us,  but  in  her 
place  is  Elaine  Solinga,  who  is  a  financial  aid  officer,  and  Arthur 
Ferrari,  who  is  advisor  for  minority  student  summer  advancement 
programs;  Louis  Melendez,  who  is  president  of  the  Connecticut  As- 
sociation of  Latin  Americans  in  Higher  Education;  and  Vincent 
Maiocco,  who  is  president  of  the  Connecticut  Student  Loan  Founda- 
tion, is  our  panel  here  this  morning. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  with  us.  Jack,  we  will  begin  with  you, 
and  I  will  ask  you  all  to  testify  in  the  order  that  I  have  introduced 
you, 

L<?t  me  make  a  couple  of  points  here:  Let  us  try  and  keep  this 
relatively  brief,  and  that  every  word  you  have,  every  data  and 
piece  of  information  that  you  think  I  should  have,  I  promise  you 
will  be  included  in  the  record  in  full.  But  if  you  would  submit  that, 
instead  of  necessarily  going  through  it  all,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
move  along  the  hearing  this  morning,  to  get  to  our  second  panel. 

I  know  there  are  some  students  here  who  are  very  interested  in 
testifying,  and  if  we  get  through  this  quickly  enough,  I  will  ask  you 
to  share  some  of  your  comments  and  views  with  us. 

So,  it  will  largely  depend  on  how  well  we  move  along  here,  but 
for  those  who  do  not  get  a  chance  to  testify,  if  you  have  comments 
you  want  to  make,  if  you  will  get  them  to  me,  I  will  leave  the 
record  open  for  2  weeks,  to  make  sure  that  anybody  in  this  room 
who  would  like  to  add  some  thoughts  and  comments  on  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  including  those  of  you  who  are  not  from  Connecti- 
cut, we  will  make  an  exception  and  I  will  ask  Senator  Pell  and 
Senator  Kennedy  and  others  to  pay  the  bill  when  it  conies  in. 
[Laughter.] 

Jack,  thank  you  for  being  with  us  this  morning. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  JACK  C.  HOY,  PRESIDENT,  NJSW  ENGLAND 
BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  ARTHUR  FERRARI,  ADVISOR, 
MINORITY  STUDENT  SUMMER  ADVANCEMENT,  CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE;  ELAINE  SOLINGA,  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICER,  CON- 
NECTICUT COLLEGE;  VINCENT  MAIOCCO,  PRESIDENT,  CON- 
NECTICUT STUDENT  LOAN  FOUNDATION;  AND  LOUIS  MELEN- 
DEZ,  PRESIDENT,  CONNECTICUT  ASSOCIATION  OF  LATIN 
AMERICANS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Hoy.  Senator,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you,  and  I  want  to 
thank  Joan  Kimball  for  all  of  her  effort  in  helping  this  hearing 
come  together  with  this  conference.  As  you  know,  I  have  followed 
your  career  from  the  House  and  into  the  Senate,  and  do  want  to 
say  in  introductory  comments  that  your  work  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren and  families  does  not  go  unnoticed,  as  we  begin  this  hearing. 

I  am  sort  of  data  oriented,  and  I  have  submitted  a  variety  of 
things  to  Joan  for  the  record,  but  I  do  want  to  begin  with  a  couple 
of  points  that  are  related  to  seme  hard  facts  here  in  New  England. 

During  the  last  5  years,  we  have  seen  a  57  percent  expansion  in 
the  dollars  allocated  to  the  Pell  grant  program  nationally.  In  New 
England,  we  have  only  seen  a  10.8  percent  increase  in  Pell  grant 
dollars.  In  terms  of  recipients,  that  10.8  percent  pretty  rapidly 
translates  in  not  being  able  to  keep  up  under  current  regulations 
with  the  costs  of  higher  education,  about  which  you  have  been  con- 
sistently concerned. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  over  the  5-year  period, 
there  is  16  percent  fewer  Pell  grant  recipients  in  the  public  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  State,  and  13  percent  fewer  in  the  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  in  the  State.  New  England-wide, 
there  are  15  percent  fewer  Pell  grant  recipients  in  public  campus- 
es, and  17  percent  fewer  in  private  campuses. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  during  the  same  time  frame- 
let  me  use  just  2  years,  to  illustrate  this— in  the  Nation,  we  have 
seen  over  the  last  2  years  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  Stafford 
Loans  borrowed  by  the  American  people.  In  New  England,  we  have 
seen  a  39  percent  increase  in  Stafford  loan  dollars.  In  the  parent 
loan  category  in  the  Nation,  the  increase  was  61  percent,  in  New 
England  140  percent,  and  in  the  supplemental  loan  category,  which 
comes  I  think  closer  in  part  to  some  of  the  concerns  you  expressed 
earlier,  we  saw  a  decline  nationally  of  13  percent,  and  an  increase 
in  utilization  in  New  England  of  341  percent. 

Senator  Dodd.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Hoy.  341  percent  increase  in  the  supplemental  loan  borrow- 
ing in  New  England,  and  a  decline  nationally  of  13  percent  over 
the  past  2  years. 

Now,  this  are  a  lot  of  numbers,  but  let  me  take  one  step  further 
on  this.  New  Englanders  borrow  more  for  their  higher  education 
under  the  Federal  programs  than  do  students  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  They  pay  back  those  loans,  indeed,  we  have  the 
lowest  default  rate  of  any  region  in  America.  They  borrow  more 
money  and  they  pay  it  back  on  time,  and  there  is  a  system  within 
this  State  and  within  New  England  where  I  think  the  loan  counsel- 
ing efforts  have  been  superb  and  we  really  have  been  reducing  the 
low  default  rate  that  we  had  to  lower  level. 
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However,  we  have  experienced,  in  addition,  in  the  course  of  this 
very  prosperous  New  England  decade  until  1990,  an  escalation  of 
our  public  and  our  private  college  tuitions,  we  have  gone  up  faster 
and  higher  than  tuitions  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  The  bind  in 
the  region  is  very,  very  real. 

It  was  a  prosperous  decade.  It  is  now  a  very  unprosperous  scene. 

The  credit  crunch  that  I  think  is  upon  us  and  is  another  area 
that  I  know  you  are  working  very  hard  on,  is  very  real  for  middle- 
income  families,  and  I  think  that  the  President's  goal  of  expanding 
the  maximum  under  the  Pell  grant  system  is  very  important.  At 
the  same  time,  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  programs  and  various  elements  of  that  I  think  would  be 
tragic,  and  it  would  be  particularly  tragic  within  this  region. 

One  of  the  other  points  that  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  New 
Englanders  to  be  above-board  about  is  we  are  the  most  lily-white 
region  of  America.  In  proportion  of  minority  population,  black,  His- 
panic, Southeast  Asian,  this  section  of  the  country  in  its  prosperi- 
ty—and here  I  am  directing  my  comment  toward  New  England 
State  government— in  the  midst  of  that  prosperity  and  rising 
public  revenues,  we  actually  have  been  seeing  a  decline  in  the  over- 
all allocation  of  State  dollars  to  State  scholarship  programs,  and  I 
think,  unfortunately,  those  programs  are  under  the  gun  in  each 
New  England  State  right  now,  so  that  making  up  the  difference 
has  not  been  accomplished. 

What  is  fascinating  to  me,  in  addition,  is  that  the  U.S.  Census 
that  has  been  released  in  recent  weeks  indicates  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Hispanic  and  Latino  citizens  in  New  England  has  doubled 
between  1980  and  1990,  the  population  of  Asian-Americans  has  tri- 
pled between  1980  and  1990,  and  the  black  population  of  the  region 
has  gone  up  from  474,000  individuals  to  627,000. 

In  New  England,  black  and  Hispanic  people  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  have  been  the  pattern  of  this  predominant- 
ly most-white  society  during  the  decade  of  prosperity. 

I  will  not  prolong  my  comments,  Senator,  in  terms  of  the  solu- 
tions to  this  issue.  I  do  not  think  that  those  450  pages  that  now  are 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  the  United  States  ought  to  intimidate 
us  in  trying  to  look  beyond  patchwork  in  redeveloping  this  system. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  is  going  to  take 
some  time  on  this  one,  and  the  hope  is  that  perhaps  in  1992,  we 
will  recreate  that  Act,  not  losing  any  sense  of  its  full  intention,  but 
recreate  it  with  the  kind  of  vision  that  will  bring  us  into  the  next 
century  with  the  kind  of  imagination  that,  in  fact,  was  displayed  in 
1965. 1  think  it  is  time  that  we  do  so. 

As  you  have  very  rightly  pointed  out,  this  Nation's  moral  a  id  in- 
tellectual and  economic  health,  in  terms  of  the  world  community, 
hinges  upon  the  quality  of  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  been  slipping  on  every  imaginable  score,  and  I  think 
we  are  at  a  point  now  where  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to 
take  a  very  fresh  look  at  how  we  solve  this  problem  over  the  longer 
haul. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hoy  (with  attachments)  follows:] 
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DRAFT  TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  C.  HOY 
PRESIDENT,  NSW  ENGLAND  BOARD  OR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Htmrint  on  (hi  RHmthorizMtion  of  tht  Hi&n  Education  Att 
Widnaday,  April  3, 1991 
Myrtle,  Connteticut 

At  tht  U.S.  Congress  puriuts  Reauthorization  of  the  1965  Higher  Education 
Act,  a  perspective  On  thi  growth  and  condition  of  student  assistance  programs 
in  New  England  takes  on  particular  Interest.   Four  factors  currently  make  the 
deliberations  on  ^authorization  of  fadoral  programs  exceptionally  Important 
to  students  and  thtlr  families,  thi  region's  colleges  and  universities  as  well 
as  business,  education  and  government: 

I.  Tk$  Rtgkmal  Economic  Rtcetrion 

New  England  experienced  a  deep  recession  In  1990  and  1991.   The  severity 
Of  the  current  downturn  Is  evidenced  by  several  factors: 

0    Rapidly  rising  unemployment; 

o    Highest  overall  cost  of  living  In  the  United  States: 

o    Significant  Increase  In  business  failures  and  personal  bankruptcies; 

o    A  severe  credit  crunch  accompanying  the  nation's  worst  regional 

banking  crisis: 
o    Decline  In  corporete  profits; 
o    Declining  corporate  philanthropy; 

o    Hew  England  Is  projected  to  experience  the  slowest  rate  of  per  capita 
Income  growth  among  all  U.S.  regions. 

If.  ftlriiff  Tuition 

throughout  the  1980s  public  and  Independent  college  and  university 
t.. none  rose  faster  and  higher  In  New  England  than  they  did  In  other  regions 
Of  the  United  States.    The  costs  of  higher  education  have  risen  faster  than 
any  other  sector  with  the  exception  of  health  care  costs.   Some  relevant  facts 
follow: 

o    New  England  public  and  Independent  Institutions  have  the  highest 
average  levels  of  tuition  and  fees  In  the  United  States. 

o    While  Independent  Institutions  appear  prepared  to  limit  tuition 
Increases  to  1.5  tines  tho  rate  of  Inflation  (7  to  8  percent)  In 
1992,  tht  pressure  on  public  Institutions  to  raise  tuition  Is  Intense 
and  may  result  In  1991-1992  rates  running  3  to  4  times  the  rate  of 
inflation  or  15  to  20  percent  over  1990-1991. 

o    Because  campuses  base  tuition  on  prior  year  experience  with 
Inflation,  considerable  concern  exists  over  the  extent  to  which 
Inflation  pressures  may  emerge  during  academic  year  1991-1992. 

III.  Dtmoprtphic  Deciint 

The  steady  15  year  trend  In  declining  numbers  of  high  school  graduates 
which  commenced  In  1979  will  continue  through  1994.   Beginning  In  1995  the 
numbers  of  high  school  graduates  will  Increase  very  gradually  with  the  region 
reaching  1988  levels  In  the  year  2004.   The  year  1988,  while  In  itself  a  low 
year  following  a  decade  of  declining  graduates,  revealed  a  one  percent 
■uptlck."   Significant  factors  follow: 
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o    Virtual  1y  ill  265  New  England  campuses  experienced  significant 
expansion  of  part-time  •nrolliHnt  throughout  the  ptrlod  of 
1979-1991.   In  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  new  undergraduate  and 
graduate  program  have  bun  initiated  to  respond  to  tht  needs  of 
adult  learners:    thoit  silking  to  change  thtlr  cereersi  to  complete 
degrees,  to  attain  graduate/professional  skills  or  simply  to  txptnd, 
updatt  and  diversify  thtlr  training  and  knowledge. 

o    Competition  for  traditional  students  hat  Incrtaitd  dramatically  and 
promises  to  grow  wort  Inttntt  between  1991  and  1994.    However,  tht 
ptrlod  from  1995  to  2003  will  conttnut  to  be  marked  by  heightened 
competition. 

o    Tht  majority  of  colltgts  and  unlvtrtltlti  In  New  England  art  60 
percent  to  90  ptrctnt  dtpmdtnt  upon  tuition  and  ftti  for  budgttary 
stability.   In  turn,  ftdtral  and  ttatt  ttudtnt  aid  program  provide  a 
crucial  portion  of  tht  dollars  necessary  to  sustain  tuition  Income 
and,  qui tt  llttrally,  tht  fiscal  viability  of  campuses  throughout  tht 
rtglon. 

1//.  Criiis  im  ConfldiHf  -  Sfltft  Btdgti  W#*f  and  Oumgn  In  Utdsrthtp 

Each  NtM  England  statt  Is  factd  with  mounting  budgtt  problems  and  tht 
rtglon  at  large  confronts  tht  largtst  par  capita  statt  deficit  In  tht  United 
States.   Four  newly  elected  governors  and  two  who  raturn  to  office  fact  fiscal 
Issues  of  a  degree  not  encountered  since  the  mid-1970s  anu  perhaps  the 
devastating  period  of  1950-1951. 

o    As  public  Investment  In  higher  education  and  state  scholarship 

programs  continues  to  be  restrained  or  markedly  reduced  as  evidenced 
for  three  years  In  Massachusetts,  the  intermediate  and  longer  tern 
stability  of  the  region's  hard-earned  academic  reputation  will  be 
reduced  If  FY  1992  cuts  In  funding  are  sustained. 

o    New  England  also  confronts  a  loss  of  federal  R&D  funds  related  to  the 
anticipated  decline  In  the  Department  of  Defense  research  budget  as 
well  as  Intense  competition  by  other  states  and  regions  for 
Department  of  Defense,  National  Science  Foundation,  National 
Institutes  of  Health  grants  and  other  federal  contacts. 

o    Rising  unemployment!  furloughs  of  state  employees  and  education 
personnel  cuts  reflect  the  basis  of  an  unprecedented  decline  in 
consumer  confidence  In  New  England.   The  fact  that  the  regional 
recession  has  already  been  longer  than  the  downturn  affecting  the 
U.S.  economy  leads  analysts  to  believe  New  England  must  look  beyond 
1992  In  projecting  evtn  a  ntld  rtcovtry. 

In  tht  fact  of  dtcllnlng  confldtnct  In  tht  rtglonal  economy,  higher 
education  must  address  tht  task  of  providing  a  vision  for  tht  future  and 
creating  —  In  the  midst  of  acute  austerity  —  a  renewed  sense  among  voters 
and  potential  leaders  alike  of  why  and  how  the  region  must  sustain  a  dtep 
comitmtnt  to  education  and  the  training  of  both  young  people  und  adults. 
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Tht  m*  Ntw  England  tconcmy,  rising  tuitions  and  dtellnlng  ftdtral 
financial  aid  comblntd  throw  potentially  Insurmountablt  obstaclts  bttwetn  Ntw 
England  studtnts  —  both  traditional  and  adult  Itarntrs  —  and  thtlr 
JducatlonarSoali.  A  brltf  rtvltw  of  ftdtral  financial  aldto  Ntn  England 
itudtnti  ovtrtht  last  stvtral  ytart  1$  lllustratlvt  of  challenges  and  burdtns 
faetd  by  itudtnti  and  full  lot  In  tht  rtglon.   (Stt  attachtd  Ntw  England  Board 
of  Hlghtr  Education  analysts.) 

Total  FiB  Qrmnt  Awmtb 

o    Rtglonaliy.  total  Ptll  Crant  allocations  In  1989-90  •xwrltnctd  a  ont 
ytar  gain  of  4.3  parctnt,  whllt  growth  In  tht  numbtr  of  Ptll  Crant 
rtclpltnts  was  ntarly  flat  for  tht  same  ptrlod  (-0.2  ptrctnt). 

o    Furthtr  rtvltw  of  Ptll  Grant  allocations  ovtr  tht  past  flvt  ytars 
(1985-90)  rtvtals  a  dtsproportionatt  Incrtast  In  allocations  to 
proprietary  Institutions  -  53.1  ptrctnt  rtglonallv,  compared  to  8.« 
ptrctnt  and  1.5  ptrctnt  to  public  and  Indtpjndtnt  lnitUutlgni 
rtsptctlvfly.   Proprlttary  Institutions  In  Conntctlcut  and  Vtrmont 
rtctlvtd  tht  Urgtst  Incrtasts  In  Ptll  Grant  allocations  over  the 
flvt  yaar  ptr1od»  100.3  ptrctnt  and  176.2  ptrctnt  rtsptctlvtly. 
Thtst  flgurts  art  worthy  of  nott  olvtn  ttit  gtntral  conctrn  ovtr 
Mthods  *nd  accuracy  of  accrtdltatlon  of  somt  proprlttary 
Institutions,  as  well  as  conctrn  ovtr  quality  and  ItgUlmaey  of  sow 
Institutions  within  tht  proprlttary  sector. 

o    In  tht  same  flvt  ytar  ptrlod  whllt,  *nt  nu«btr  of  Ptll  Grant 
recipients  nationally  grtw  18  ptrctnt.  tht  numbtr  of  Ntw  England 
rtclpltnts  fell  8.4  percent.  Comparatlvtly  larger  personal  Income 
and  subsequent  greater  expected  fully  contributions  way  render  more 
and  «ore  Ntw  Englandtrs  fntllglblt  for  tht  btntflts  of  tht  Ptll  Grant 
proaru,  howtvtr,  with  tuition  Incrtaslna  In  sent  casts  by  as  much  as 
20  ptrctnt,  thtst  studtnts  and  thtlr  fujllts  txptrltnct  no  rtai 
rtlltf  from  tht  burdtn  of  financing  a  colltgt  tducatlon.   Tht  ponding 
Bush  administration  proposal  to  rtduct  Pel]  Grant  awards 
significantly  for  students  fro*  fullles  with  Incomts  of  $20,000  to 
$25,000  (resulting  In  sont  casts  a  40  ptrctnt  rtductlon  1n  tht  award) 
could  furthtr  txactrbatt  tht  situation. 

Total  Guor*nt**i  Sttdtr*  Lomrt  Awcrdi?  1990 

o    Htw  England  GSL  allocations  rost  21.2  ptrctnt  In  tht  ont  ytar  ptrlod 
0988-89  to  1989-90).    Tht  nunbtr  of  Ntw  Englandtrs  borrowing  through 
tht  GSL  progru  Incrtastd  18.2  ptrctnt  during  that  ptrlod. 

• 

o    Two  ytar  gains  In  tht  nunbtr  of  Ntw  Englandtrs  borrowing  for  college 
through  tht  Guarantttd  Studtnt  Loan  Progru  art  most  dramatic  Tht 
numbtr  of  loan  rtclpltnts  through  tht  Stafford  Loan  Program  grtw  30.9 
ptrctnt  from  1987-88  to  1989-90.   Ovtr  tht  same  two-ytar  ptrlod  tht 
nunbtr  of  borrowers  through  tht  Partnt  Loan  for  Undtrgraduate 
Studtnts  Program  (PLUS)  grtw  105.1  ptrctnt  and  borrowers  through  tht 
Supplemental  Loans  to  Studtnts  Program  (SLS)  incrtastd  317.2 
parctnt.    It  apptars  that  Ntw  Englandtrs  art  borrowing  at  a 
dramatically  hlghtr  rata  than  that  of  tht  nation.   Two-ytar  Increases 
in  borrowtrs  for  thtst  thrtt  programs  nationally  art  0.1  percent, 
52.7  ptrctnt  and  -12.8  ptrctnt  rtsptctlvtly. 
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Additionally,  striking  changes  in  minority  populations  In  New  England 
compel  new  initiatives  from  educational  institutions,  business  and 
government.   According  to  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  analysis  of 
regional  population  data: 

o    Naw  England's  Hispanic  population  nearly  doubled,  from  299,145  In 
1980  to  568.240  In  1990. 

o    The  region's  Asian-American  and  Pacific  Islander  population  nearly 
tripled,  from  81,005  In  1980  to  231,656  In  1990. 

o    Connecticut  has  the  largest  percentage  of  Hispanic  citizens  (6,5 
percent  of  the  total  population);  Maine  has  the  smallest  (0.5 
percent) . 

o    Asian-Americans  now  account  for  2.4  percent  of  Massachusetts 

residents,  up  from  0.9  percent  In  1980.    In  Vermont,  Asian-Americans 
comprise  0.6  percent  of  state  residents,  up  from  0.3  percent  a  decade 
ago. 

o    New  England's  Native  American  population  increased  from  21,597  to 
32,794.   Native  Americans  make  up  0.3  percent  of  the  region's 
population. 

o    The  region's  Black  population  grew  by  one-third,    in  1990  thoro  wore 
627.547  Blacks  In  New  England,  up  from  474,549  In  1980.  New 
England's  Rlack  population  Is  concentrated  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  region.   Blacks  comprise  8.3  percent  of  total  population  in 
Connecticut;  5  percent  In  Massachusetts;  and  3.9  percent  In  Rhode 
island. 

The  region's  Increasingly  diverse  citizenry,  reflected  In  these 
population  changes  must  have  fair  access  to  various  learning  communities. 

New  England  campuses  have  modestly  increased  their  enrollment  of  minority 
students  in  recent  years,  but  the  number  of  college  degrees  awarded  to 
minorities  remains  Inadequate. 

By  contrast,  non-resident.  International  students  continue  to  earn 
advanced  degrees  in  stunning  numbers,    Foreign  students  earned  641  —  or 
nearly  22  percent  —  of  the  2,933  doctorates  granted  by  New  England  campuses 
In  1989.    But  Blacks  earned  only  52  doctorates  In  the  sane  year  —  1.8  percent 
of  total);  Hlspanlcs  earned  56  (1.9  percent);  Native  Americans  earned  9  (0.3 
percent);  and  as lan-Aner leans  earned  66  (2.3  percent).   Non-foreign  Hhltes 
received  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  doctorates  granted  in  the  region. 

It  is  apparent  that  Naw  England  colleges  and  universities  must  do  more 
outreach  to  the  region's  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  and  a  better  Job  of 
explaining  the  rewards  of  a  college  education  to  them.    The  social  and 
Intellectual  climate  on  New  England  campuses  must  also  become  more  hospitable 
and  welcoming  If  college  students  of  diverse  backgrounds  are  to  succeed  ano 
thrive  academically. 

Rhetorically  business  and  government  leaders  appear  to  express  a 
sympathetic  vision  of  the  Importance  of  learning,  competence  and  competitive 
standards  of  excellence  in  education.  However,  resources  as  well  as  standem. 
continue  to  decline,   Competently  educated  young  people  remain  the  region's 
primary  Insurance  against  longer  term  damage  to  the  structure  of  the  regional 
economy.    The  question  remains  whether,  In  the  face  of  the  many  challenges  and 
obstacles  confronting  the  New  England  econony  and  higher  education  today,  our 
college-bound  high  school  seniors,  young  collage  graduates  and  non-traditional 
adult  learners  may  be  able  to  find  educational  challenge  and  opportunity. 
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Hew  England  Board  of  Higher  Education 

-1.  Total  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  Awards: 


March,  1991 


1990 


Totil  Pel.)  Grants 

Total 

GSL 

1989-90 

1-Year 

1989-90  1 

-Year 

1989-90 

1-Year 

1989-90 

1-Year 

Allocations* 

Gain  <X> 

Recipients  Ga 

In  (X) 

Allocations* 

Gain  (1) 

Recipients 

Gain  <X> 

CT 

125 ,295 

3.8 

22,743 

-J.  b 

€119  1QK 

7.8 

39,011 

9.6 

HE 

15.096 

2.5 

10,650 

0.3 

42,059 

18.2 

16,444 

15.3 

HA 

70,137 

3.1 

49,955 

-1.6 

473,738 

23.8 

139.307 

19.7 

NH 

7,389 

4.6 

5,604 

2.8 

38,567 

37.5 

13,82.2 

38.6 

RI 

14,425 

15.0 

11.018 

12.1 

42,886 

17.2 

14.888 

16.1 

VT 

7,712 

2.6 

5.792 

0.5 

38,084 

27.8 

13,675 

17.6 

N.E. 

140,054 

4.3 

10S.7S2 

-0.2 

747,830 

21.2 

237.  U7 

18.2 

U.S. 

4,769,494 

7  8 

3,468,546 

3.9 

12.344.588 

-1.0 

4,519,953 

-4.1 

AilcK&ilani  BacJpienU 

1988-89         1989-90  196B-39  196^90- 


A1  locations 


BiClftUtfLfJ 

198^89  1989-90 


N.E.  as 


3.0 


2.9 


3.2 


3.1 


5.0 


6.1 


4.3 


5.3 


Ool lars  In  Thousands 
Kate: 


Source: 
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The  Net  England  states  enrolled  6.2  percent  of  total  U.S.  students  and  5.9  percent  of 
undergraduate  students  In  1988-89. 

ME8HE  analysis  <2/9!)  of  data  frc*  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  U.S.  Departaent  of 
Education   "Institutional  Agreenent  and  Authorization  Report,  Sugary  Statistics."  1988-89 
and  1989-90  Pell  Grant  Programs;  and  Guftraatftftd  Student  Loan^Pr.oarJLis  Pata_,6QQK.  FY  1989  and 
FY  1990. 
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Hew  England  Board  of  Higher  Education 


March,  1931 


2.  Federal  Pell  Grant  Allocations  in  New  England:  1990 
(dollars  In  thousands) 


Private 


ELOprlttao 


Total  $ 

5-Yr. 

Total  $ 

5-Yr. 

Total  $ 

5-Yr. 

Total  $ 

5-Yr. 

1989-90 

Gain  (!) 

1989-90 

Gain  (X) 

1989-90 

Gain  <X> 

1989-90 

Gain  <X> 

cr 

$8,766 

6.8 

$5,294 

2.0 

$11,235 

100.3 

$25,295 

33.; 

ME 

10,941 

9.5 

2,540 

6.1 

1,615 

47.4 

15,096 

12.0 

MA 

34,728 

10.7 

29,821 

.1 

5,588 

14.3 

70,137 

6.5 

HH 

4.170 

-10.1 

2.322 

-16.0 

897 

14.2 

7,389 

-9.8 

RI 

6.452 

13.4 

5,574 

6.5 

2,399 

26.5 

14,425 

12.6 

VT 

4,066 

4.6 

3,367 

13.0 

279 

176.2 

7,712 

10.7 

N.E. 

69,123 

6.4 

48,918 

1.5 

22,013 

53.1 

140,054 

10.8 

U.S. 

2,713,406 

59.2 

952,081 

36.6 

1.103,007 

74.7 

4,768,494 

57.2 

N.E. 

as  2.5 

5.1 

2.0 

2.9 

%  Qf  U.S. 

a* 


G  x) ' 


Source 
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NE8HE  analysis  <2/91>  of  data  fron  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  U  S.  Department 
of  Education,  'Institutional  Agreement  and  Authorization  Report,  Suaoary  Statistics", 
1984-85  and  1989-90. 
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3.  Federal  Pell  Grant  Recipients  In  New  England:  1985  and  1990 

PufcLic  Eclvatt  Proprietary 


N.E. 
U.S. 


1898-90  5-Yr. 
Recipients  Gain  (X) 


1989-90         5-Yr.  1989-90  5-Yr 

Recipients    Gain(X)        Recipients  Galn(X) 


CT 

7,004 

-16.3 

3,757 

-13.0 

11,982 

97.1 

ME 

7,649 
25,437 

-11.0 

1.777 

-11.2 

1,224 

29.0 

MA 

-15.2 

20.375 

-18.2 

4.143 

-10.4 

NH 

3,081 

-23.3 

1,799 

-30.0 

724 

-4.0 

RI 

5.078 

-11.4 

4,004 

-14.0 

1,936 

3.4 

VT 

3,255 

-9.0 

2.371 

-4.0 

156 

* 

51,504 
2,056,198 


-15.0 
14.0 


34,083 
621 ,482 


-17.0 
9.0 


20,175 
790,866 


41.2 
40.2 


lotad 

1989-90  5-Yr. 
Recipients  Gain  <X) 


22,743 
10,650 
49,955 

5.604 
11.018 

5,792 


105,762 
3,468,546 


21.2 
-8.0 
-16.1 
-24.0 
-10. 1 
-4.0 


-8.4 
18.0 


n\E.  as 


2.5 


5.5 


2.5 


3.0 


*  no  proprietary  recipients  reported  In  1984-85 


Source:  NEBHE  analysis  (2/91)  of  data  fro*  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  "Institutional  Agreement  and  Authorization  Report,  Suarory  Statistics", 
1984-85  and  1989-40. 
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4.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Programs  Allocations:  1990 

Sfctf-tetOoans  PJurMt-Loanj_io_  Undergraduate  Sumlfi»£nlil_kQiD5 

Students  (PLUS)  te.ltudAQti-iSLSI 

1989-90  1-Year       2-Year  1989-90         1-Year      2-Year         1989-90         1-Ytar  2-Year 

(S  In  thous.)     Gala  (t)     Gain  tt)     <$  In  thous.)   Gain  (X)   Gain  (5)  <$  In  thous,)   Gain  (1)   Gain  <X) 


CT 

$97,419 

5.1 

33.9 

$5,919 

19.8 

42.7 

$9,157 

34.9 

176.6 

HE 

35,856 

13.0 

9.9 

3.043 

53.7 

122.0 

3,160 

69.1 

162.9 

MA 

354,053 

17.7 

49.6 

25.771 

53.8 

209.9 

93,914 

4*. 9 

405,5 

HH 

31,416 

30.7 

34.4 

2,733 

22,9 

87.5 

4,418 

145.2 

348.1 

Rt 

37,419 

14.6 

20.6 

2.078 

14.8 

72,5 

3.389 

58.5 

188.2 

VT 

26,469 

17. b 

27.8 

6.868 

45.5 

145.0 

4,746 

85.9 

185.6 

H.l.       $582,632  15.5  39.7  $46,412  43.1        140.  i         $118,784  47.8  341.3 

U.S.    $9,723,378  1.4  5.0  $872,186  16.9         61.3      $1,749,024         -17.7  -13.4 


N.E.  a*         6.0  5.3  6.8 

X-flfJLSu  


Source:    HE.8HE  analysis  (2/91)  of  data  fro*  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
GuariPtfted  student  Loan  Proarams._Oata. Book t  FY  1989  and  1990. 
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5.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  Recipients:  1990 
Stafford  Loans 


Parent  Loans  to  Undergraduate 
Students  (PLUS) 


to  Strnlttirts  <SIS) 


1989-90 
Recipients 

1-Year 
Gain  <l> 

2-Year 
Gain  (X) 

1989-90 
Recipients 

1-Year 
Gain  (X) 

2-Year 
Gain  (l> 

1989-90 
Recipients 

1-Year 
Gain  <X> 

2-Year 
Gain  (X) 

CT 

34JQ0 

7.5 

40.5 

1,681 

13.4 

38.5 

3,230 

34.5 

176.8 

HE 

14,348 

10.4 

3.3 

957 

51.2 

107.6 

1,139 

80.5 

179.2 

HA 

101  ,723 

12.3 

36.4 

7,605 

48.0 

153.0 

29,979 

44.5 

378.4 

NH 

11,355 

30.3 

31.4 

801 

22.1 

46.4 

1,666 

176.7 

406.4 

RI 

13,095 

13.5 

14.0 

615 

15.2 

68.0 

1,178 

58.1 

206.8 

VT 

9,821 

12.8 

22.0 

2,316 

21.8 

89.8 

1,538 

51.4 

110.7 

N.E. 

184,442 

12.3 

30.9 

13,975 

35.1 

105.1 

38,730 

48.2 

317.2 

U.S. 

3,624,095 

-1.6 

0.1 

271 ,473 

13.8 

52.7 

624,385 

-21.3 

-12.8 

N.E.  as  5.1 

X  of  U,S.  

5.2 

6.2 

) 


Source:    NEBHE  analysis  (2/91)  of  data  fron  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Profltaas  _0Ala BflQfc.  FY  1989  and  1990. 
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6.  Federal  Canpus-8ased  Student  Financial  Aid  Program  Allocations:  1991 


cr 

ME 
HA 
HH 

RI 


1990-91  5-Year 
Allocations     Gain  <X> 


6,854 
6,522 
33,900 
4,888 
4,937 
4,587 


N.E.  61,688 
U.S.  596,793 


M.E.  as  10.3 
JLfltJLS 


-2.0 
-.5 
-.6 
-1  .8 
-3.3 
2.4 

-9 
1  .3 


1990-91  5-Year 
Allocations   Gain  (X) 


1,507 
1,229 
6,256 
1,182 
974 
843 


11,99) 
133,648 


9.0 


38.2 
62.1 
-7.7 
49.2 
-3.8 
46.1 


-3.0 
-29.0 


Supplemental  Educational 

Qp^flualiy  _Sr.*"  t-P.togr  aa 

1990-91  5-Year 
Allocations   Gain  <*> 


6,067 
5,896 
23.272 
3,786 
4,197 
4,335 


47,553 
451 .261 


10.5 


6.7 
2.8 
2.8 
2.2 
3.4 
6.7 


3.7 
10.5 


8 


u  t 


♦Previously  known  as  "National  Direct  Student  Loans. N 

Source:    NEBHE  analysis  (3791)  of  data  fro*  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
»0±tf_l£flU^^^  .  FY  IW6       1990 • 
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7.  Federal  Caapus-Based  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs  Recipients:  1991 
QttllftflC  Work  Study  Perkins  Loans* 


Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant _P_roqr am 


1990-91 
Rtdplents 

5-Year 
Gain  (X) 

1  AAA  fll 

Recipients 

D-iear 
Gain  it) 

1Q.QO-.Q1 

r  .J7V— «f  I 

Recipients 

5-Year 
Gain  <1) 

CT 

9,936 

-4.1 

11,428 

12.0 

8,426 

-8.1 

ME 

9,453 

-2.6 

8,178 

22.2 

8,191 

-11.4 

HA 

49,129 

-2.8 

30.868 

-5.2 

32.319 

-11.4 

NH 

7,083 

-4.0 

6,405 

42.0 

5,256 

-12.0 

RI 

7,155 

-5.4 

3,983 

11.6 

5,828 

-11.0 

VT 

6,648 

.2 

3,377 

72.0 

6,018 

-8.2 

N.E. 

89,404 

-3.0 

64,239 

8.0 

66,038 

-10.7 

U.S. 

864 , 870 

-0.1 

753,485 

-3.5 

626,759 

-4.8 

N.E.  as  10.3 
X  Of.  U.S. 

8.5 

10.5 

♦Previously  known  as  "National  Direct  Student  Loans." 

Source:   HEBHE  analysis  (2/91)  of  data  fro*  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Educatton,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
Notification  to  Members  of  Congress.  Ca»pus-Bas«d  Programs,  FY  1986  and  1990. 
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Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Elame  or  Arthur,  however  you  want  to  proceed. 

Mi.  Ferrari.  I  will  go  first.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  President 
Gaudiani,  who  regrets  not  being  able  to  be  here  today.  She  had  a 
long-standing  meeting  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  that  she  had  to  attend. 

I  direct  the  high  school  students'  advancement  program  at  the 
college,  and  it  is  directed  at  the  kind  of  student  you  mentioned  in 
some  of  your  remarks  earlier.  We  found  that  one  of  the  biggest  rea- 
sons that  African-American  and  Latino  and  recent  Asian  immi- 
grant students  are  not  attending  college  at  the  same  rate  as  whites 
is  because  there  seems  to  be  an  intense  competition  from  among 
the  colleges  and  universities  directed  at  an  elite  among  these  stu- 
dents to  get  them  into  their  college  or  university,  and  we  felt  that 
there  was  a  neglect  of  students  who  you  might  call  third  decile, 
fourth  decile,  fifth  decile,  the  ones  you  mentioned  before  that 
might  be  being  missed  by  the  guidance  counselors,  among  whom 
there  may  be  potential  to  go  to  college. 

What  we  have  developed  is  a  program  that  we  feel  will  be  effec- 
tive in  identifying  potential  among  those  students  and  helping 
them  to  get  on  the  track  toward  college.  We  have  developed  rela- 
tionships with  high  schools  in  New  York  City,  several  cities  in  Con- 
necticut, as  well  as  Boston,  in  which  we  bring  a  high  school  teacher 
from  the  school  in  the  summer,  along  with  a  team  of  six  or  seven 
or  eight  9th  graders,  kids  who  have  just  completed  the  9th  grade 
who  are  not  the  best  students  so  far. 

They  take  one  course  from  a  Connecticut  College  professor,  de- 
signed with  the  teachers  before  the  students  get  there,  which  pre- 
sents college-level  work,  and  we  have  discovered  that  these  not-so- 
outstanding  students  can  learn  to  program  a  computer  the  way  a 
college  freshman  can,  can  learn  to  analyze  and  understand  the 
social  basis  of  religion  the  way  a  college  freshman  can,  can  learn 
coastal  marine  biology  and  how  to  analyz?  and  understand  Hispan- 
ic literature  in  the  USA,  and  several  other  courses  that  we  have 
been  developing,  and  we  have  discovered  that  these  not-so-out- 
standing 9th  grade  students  can  learn  college-level  economics,  not 
necessarily  at  the  same  speed  as  a  college  freshman,  but  they  can 
learn  this  material. 

It  is  teaching  us,  and  we  hope  it  is  teaching  them,  that  they  can 
do  a  lot  more  than  they  think  thoy  ca,i.  So,  we  think  we  know  that 
the  potential  is  there,  and  we  think  we  know  now  to  tap  it.  We  are 
developing  teaching  techniques,  using  group  procedures  and  kids 
working  together  in  teams  of  two  or  more,  and  getting  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal attention  from  the  high  school  teachers  who  work  very  close- 
ly with  them. 

We  are  discovering  that  there  are  those  kids  out  there  with  po- 
tential, and  we  think  we  and  our  program  probably  represents 
many  other  programs  across  the  country.  We  think  we  are  learning 
how  to  tap  that  potential,  and  we  hope  we  will  be  turning  around 
many  of  these  kids  who  at  that  point  are  not  so  sure  about  going  to 
college,  do  not  think  they  can  do  the  work,  often  combined  with  be- 
liefs about  they  cannot  afford  it,  and  we  hope  that  we  are  turning 
them  around. 
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We  have  had  a  very  successful  two  summers  so  far.  We  follow  up 
for  the  remainder  of  their  stay  in  high  school,  and  so  we  think  we 
will  be  providing  techniques  for  creating  more  and  more  college- 
ready  and  college-bound  students  who  are  essentially  low-income 
minority  of  one  kind  or  another. 

We  have  been  aided  in  these  efforts  by  a  number  of  corporations 
and  corporation  foundations  who  have  been  concerned  about  what 
the  quality  of  the  labor  force  will  be  like  in  10-20  years,  when  it  is 
predominantly  so-called  minority.  They  see  themselves  as  investing 
in  the  labor  market  of  the  future  and  also,  on  moral  grounds, 
would  like  to  do  something  to  improve  the  lot  of  people  who  need 

6We  have  developed  relationships  with  the  AEtna  Foundation,  Ci- 
tibank, Connecticut  National  Bank,  General  Dynamics,  General 
Electric,  Hueblein,  the  New  York  Times  Company  Foundation, 
Northeast  Utilities,  Pfizer,  Southern  New  England  Telecommunica- 
tions, the  Xerox  Foundation,  the  Hearst  Foundation,  as  well  as  the 
Cox  Charitable  Trust  in  Boston  and  the  Pugh  Charitable  Trust  in 
Philadelphia.  „  ,         i  .  , 

They  have  been  doing  their  part  to  fund  us  and  seem  to  be  ready 
to  keep  us  in  business  for  quite  some  time,  so  that  we  may  contin- 
ue to  refine  techniques  for  identifying  students  who  have  the  po- 
tential to  do  college  work,  and  we  think,  through  disseminating  our 
findings  and  meeting  with  people  who  run  other  programs  along 
similar  lines,  we  think  we  know  how  to  get  kids  ready  to  college, 
we  think  we  know  how  to  assist  the  high  schools,  and  we  may  even 
be  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  modifying  the  high  schools  to  be 
more  effective  themselves.  4. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  essence,  from  the  Connecticut  College 
standpoint,  is  that  the  private  colleges  and  private  corporations 
and  foundations  have  been  doing  their  bit  to  help  create  students 
who  want  to  go  to  college  and  who  are  qurlifled  to  go  to  college  and 
could  go  to  college  and  get  a  great  deal  out  of  it  and  go  on  to  con- 
tribute to  society,  and  we  need  the  Federal  Government  to  do  as 
much  as  it  can  help  them  financially. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Solinga.  ,  .    ^         ,  4.  . 

Ms.  Solinga.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  this  morn- 

ins 

Art  Ferrari  has  indicated  the  need  to  help  educate  these  young- 
sters coming  in.  Next  year,  they  will  be  applying  to  college,  and  we 
are  facing  the  real  need  of  being  able  to  fund  those  students.  We 
are  committed  to  a  diverse  student  body,  which  means  bringing  in 
students  from  disadvantaged  areas,  students  of  color,  and  students 
from  different  geographical  areas.  ,  .,AftnA/^... 

Currently,  our  tuition  at  Connecticut  College  is  $19,900.  Ot  that, 
the  average  student  aid  package  is  $12,000.  Federal  and  State 
grants  only  fund  25  percent  that,  and  we  must  fund  To  percent 
from  our  own  resources.  ,  ,         ...  1QQn 

In  1980  the  Federal  Government  funded  $571,000,  and  in  1990, 
$514,000.  You  have  .hose  statistics,  and  they  are  very  real  for  our 
institution,  as  well.  We  are  concerned  about  the  level  of  loans  we 
have  to  give  our  students.  Right  now,  the  class  of  1991  at  Connecti- 
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cut  College  will  graduate  with  a  rather  low  loan  debt  of  $6,000.  We 
cannot  continue  tha  t. 

We  are  concerned  that  we  may  force  them  into  careers,  lucrative 
careers  to  pay  these  debts.  We  understand  that,  with  a  liberal  arts 
education,  many  of  our  students  wish  to  go  on  to  graduate  school, 
where  they  will  incur  even  more  significant  loan  debt. 

The  students  that  come  to  Connecticut  College  come  from  New 
England.  Some  of  them  bring  State  dollars,  and  these  States  are 
now  faced  with  deficit  situations.  Massachusetts  is  looking  to  fund 
its  Stat*1  scholarships  by  offering  loans,  instead,  to  these  students. 
In  Connecticut,  we  receive  funding  through  the  State  achievement 
grant  and  also  through  the  State  scholarship  program.  That  is  in 
very  real  danger  of  some  cutbacks. 

The  home  equity  for  our  families  is  a  problem.  The  bulk  of  our 
students  who  receive  aid  come  from  the  middle-income  brackets.  A 
typical  case  scenario  is  a  parent  who  is  50,  four  in  the  family,  both 
parents  have  a  younger  child  of  14.  They  must  access  their  home  or 
a  parent  loan,  to  come  up  with  some  of  their  contribution,  and  they 
face  the  education  of  another  child  coming  along. 

I  read  your  notes  regarding  what  you  have  recommended,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  good  step.  I  am  concerned,  with  the  current  Federal 
deficit,  that  this  legislation  will  be  brought  to  bear,  but  we  will  be 
faced  with  funding  those  gaps  of  eliminating  home  equity  or 
having  a  less  impact  in  the  formula,  that  we  will  be  faced  with 
picking  up  the  tab  for  that,  and  we  cannot  do  that.  We  need  more 
dollars  for  the  lower-income  families,  but  we  also  need  assistance 
for  those  middle-income  families,  as  well. 

Currently,  we  are  packaging  now  for  the  1991-92  season.  Our 
awavds  went  out  to  the  freshman  class,  and  we  are  receiving  calls 
that  parents  just  will  no  longer  mortgage  their  future  to  pay  their 
children's  education.  It  is  a  real  problem  for  the  private  institu- 
tions. 

I  thsnk  you  for  your  attention  to  this  problem. 
Senator  Dodd.  What  is  your  tuition?  It  is  $19,000  now.  What  was 
it  10  years  ago? 
Ms.  Solinga.  $9,300. 

Senator  Dodd.  A  100  percent  increase.  Let  me  just  ask  you  very 
candidly,  because  if  I  did  not  ask  you,  someone  else  will.  You  went 
through  the  age  of  prosperity  in  the  1980's.  How  much  of  that  in- 
crease in  tuition  was  sort  of  geared  because  people  could  afford  to 
pay  it  in  the  1980's,  rather  than  reflecting  actual  increase  in  cost? 

Ms.  Solinga.  My  understanding,  from  the  increase  of  costs  in  fi- 
nancial aid  comes  from  tuition  revenue,  the  cost  of  funding,  also 
the  physical  plant,  upkeep,  benefits,  insurance— you  know  the  cost 
of  insurance— that  all  feeds  in.  We  do  not  have  dollars  flowing  in 
from  the  State,  a  tremendous  amount  of  funding.  We  fund  our  pro- 
grams from  our  revenues  from  tuition  and  limited  endowment 

income.  _ 
Senator  Dodd.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  focusing  on  you.  I 
asked  the  same  question  yesterday  of  others.  Everybody  knows  that 
costs  go  up,  but  as  we  try  to  do  battle  to  get  more  assistance,  and 
so  forth,  those  of  us  who  believe  that  students  need  this  help,  we 
are  going  to  have  those  who  are  going  to  ask  very  tough  questions. 
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I  mean,  there  are  very  few  institutions  in  this  country  whose  costs 
have  increased  to  that  extent  in  a  10-year  period. 

Everybody  has  insurance  costs  and  everybody  has  salaries  and 
facilities  and  all  sorts  of  other  things  they  <iar i  make  clean  to  as 
their  rise  in  costs,  but  when  you  look  at  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  a  1U0 
percent  increase,  there  are  people  who  are  going  to  say,  you  know, 
what  we  are  doing  is  you  just  keep  wanting  me  to  come  up  with 
money  to  meet  your  rising  tuition  costs,  but  I  do  not  see  a  recipro- 
cal effort  being  made  to  keep  those  costs  down. 

I  understand  another  part  of  the  costs  is  that  the  schools  are,  in 
many  cases,  picking  up,  as  you  talked  about  here— I  know  that 
Hartford,  for  instance,  Humphrey  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  that 
they  are  absorbing  and  picking  up  about  half  of  tuition  for  students 
who  reside  in  Hartford  and  they  are  paying  for  that  by  having  the 
more  affluent  student  picking  up  that  difference.  They  are  not  just 
swallowing  it.  So,  there  is  a  lot  of  that  going  on. 

I  would  just  say  to  all  of  you  here— again,  I  presume  I  am  telling 
you  something  you  know  you  are  going  to  hear,  and  I  am  going  to 
hear  it,  as  I  try  to  work  with  this  legislation,  I  am  going  to  get  it 
right  in  the  teeth  from  those  people  who,  frankly,  are  not  terribly 
interested  in  these  programs,  and  saying,  "why  don  t  you  go  back 
home,  why  don't  you  sit  down  with  those  administrators  and  tell 
them  to  do  what  everyone  else  has  to  do,  before  you  come  in 
screaming  about  more  money  out  of  the  Federal  budget  for  these 
things,  thf  t  people  have  got  to  come  up  with  better  answers  as  to 
why  these  iosts  have  gone  up  as  dramatically  as  they  have. 

Ms.  Sounga.  Well,  let  me  just  give  you  the  financial  aid  costs  in 
real  dollars.  In  1980,  we  spent  $697,000  of  our  institutional  funds, 
and  this  year  we  are  spending  $4,612,000  on  financial  tad. 

Senator  Dodd.  Out  of  the  endowment? 

Ms.  Sounga.  No,  that  is  tuition,  it  is  a  subsidy.  Up  in  Gallatt,  we 
spend  $500,000  on  financial  aid.  We  do  not  have  that  money  to  feed 
off,  so  we  are  spending  a  tremendous  amount  to  get  this  diverse 
study  body  that  we  desperately  need. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Solinga. 

Vincent.  ,  .  r 

Mr.  MArocco.  Once  again,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you, 

My  testimony  tMs  morning  is  probably  from  a  little  different 
perspective.  Having  been  president  of  the  student  loan  program  for 
the  past  25  years,  I  kind  of  represent  here  and  am  going  to  explain 
to  you  some  of  the  problems  involved  with  the  program,  as  such, 
and  how  it  is  run  and  perhaps  maybe  how  it  can  be  improved. 

So,  in  the  next  four  to  5  minutes,  I  hope  to  explain  in  some  detail 
the  major  concerns  of  the  Stafford  loan  program  on  the  local,  as 
well  as  the  national  level,  and  several  other  factors  that  might  at 
first  seem  innocuous,  but  when  reviewed  on  a  more  m-depth  scale 
might  possibly  become  devastating  factors  in  keeping  the  program 
ftliv© 

In  order  for  the  Stafford  loan  program  to  continue  as  an  entitle- 
ment program  and  remain  accessible  to  students,  there  are  two 
major  concerns  that  must  not  only  be  considered,  but  understood 
and  recognized  by  all  parties  who  participate  in  the  program, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  and  they  are,  first,  a  reasonable 
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degree  of  tolerance  for  defaults  and  other  related  costs,  and  second, 
stability  and  integrity. 

First,  if  it  is  the  true  goal  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  commit 
the  Stafford  loan  program  to  help  students  financially  meet  their 
academic  costs,  regardless  of  their  background,  regardless  of  their 
family  situation,  or  regardless  of  their  unproven  ability  to  handle 
debt,  then  obviously  it  was  assumed  at  that  time  that  there  would 
be  risk  involved. 

It  musi  also  have  been  believed  that  the  financial  risk  involved 
in  promoting  that  philosophy  would  be  well  worth  the  rewards 
gained  by  those  individuals  who  do  not  abuse  the  system  and  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  return  to  this  country,  both  socially  and  fi- 
nancially, more  than  they  took  from  the  program. 

I  think  that  you,  me,  the  Congress  and  everybody  else  agrees 
that  the  benefits  of  a  decent  education  and  the  delivery  system  to 
bring  that  fact  about  far  outweighs  the  cost  in  making  this  public 
service  program  available  to  all  members  of  our  society. 

Again,  if  we  keep  access  as  a  major  priority  and  it  is  agreed  that 
the  benefits  of  that  exceed  the  cost,  then  surely  that  philosophy 
must  be  communicated  to  the  general  public.  A  key  to  communicat- 
ing that  idea  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  stability  and  integrity. 

Stability  and  integrity  are  probably  the  two  most  important  fac- 
tors in  keeping  the  student  loan  program  a  viable  entity.  Stability 
relates  to  consistency  and  enhances  proper  communication  to  what 
is  available,  how  and  where  to  get  it,  and,  most  importantly,  the 
responsibilities  that  it  accompanies. 

Stability  also  reassures  to  those  entities  who  provide  the  services, 
such  as  schools,  lenders,  guarantors,  third-party  servicers,  and  sec- 
ondary markets  of  the  program,  that  the  program  does  work  and 
that  it  does  indeed  help  students,  which  I  firmly  believe  supports 
the  integrity  that  the  Congress  intended  the  program  to  have. 

Without  a  clear  understanding  of  these  two  major  concerns,  the 
Stafford  student  loan  program  will  always  be  criticized  for  exces- 
sive inefficiencies,  whether  real  or  imagined. 

There  are,  it  seems,  two  approaches  Congress  must  take  to 
strengthen  the  link  between  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
and  access  to  education.  The  first  should  be  to  eliminate  the  bar- 
riers to  access  that  currently  exist  in  the  program,  and,  second,  to 
make  substantive  changes  to  improve  the  program.  I  feel  confident 
that  both  of  these  can  be  obtained  through  the  upcoming  reauthor- 
ization bill. 

My  comments  with  respect  to  eliminating  existing  barriers  has  to 
do  mainly  with  the  complexity  of  complying  with  the  myriad  of 
statutory  changes,  regulations,  dear  colleague  letters,  and  official 
interpretive  opinions  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
The  complexity  serves  to  alienate,  rather  than  enhance,  our  rela- 
tionships with  borrowers,  financial  aid  officers,  and  lenders. 

In  Connecticut  alone,  over  the  past  2  years,  several  lenders  have 
ceased  participation  in  the  program,  either  outrightly  or  by  selling 
their  portfolios  immediately  after  making  the;r  first  loan,  and  I  at- 
tribute this  pullback  to  the  following  reasons: 

Complex  default  claim  payment  requirements  (which  the  guaran- 
tee agency  is  required  to  enforce,  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  itr  re- 
imbursement from  the  Federal  Government);  also  the  necessity  of 
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following  rigid  and  mechanical  collection  requirements  (i.e.,  letters 
and  phone  calls,  etc.,  that  must  be  made  within  a  certain  period  of 
time,  without  exception  or  deviation;  and  decreasing  lender  yields 
due  to  the  increasing  administrative  burden  and  reductions,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  special  allowance  paid  to  lenders  via  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  other  budget  legislation.  Without  lender  participa- 
tion, the  private  sector  that  supplies  the  money  energy  that  makes 
this  program  run,  100  percent  access  will  no  longer  be  possible. 

Another  area  of  undue  complexity,  which  results  in  confusion  to 
borrowers  and  lenders,  are  the  deferment  provisions.  Currently, 
there  are  19  deferment  options  in  the  program  that  allow  defer- 
ments on  payments  anywhere  from  6  months  to  3  years,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  deferment  iequested. 

For  example,  if  you  have  not  borrowed  prior  to  1987  and  you  are 
a  mother  with  pre-school  age  children  and  earning  no  more  than 
$1  above  the  minimum  wage,  you  are  only  entitled  to  a  1-year  de- 
ferment. On  the  other  hand,  a  borrower  who  is  serving  as  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Corps  is  entitled  to  a  3-year  deferment.  If  you  are  in  a  dental—— 
Senator  Dodd.  When  Weicker  was  in  the  Senate,  ne  cared  about 
that  program.  [Laughter.]  ,  . 

Mr  Maiocco.  If  you  are  in  a  dental  internship,  the  interest  that 
accrues  during  the  deferment  is  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  it  is  not  paid  if  you  are  serving  in  a  medical  residency. 
These  are  just  types  of  distinctions  that  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  on  *nd  on  and  on  this 
morning,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me  some  that  go  on  and 
on  and  on,  because  those  are  the  very  kind  of  things  that  I  would 
be  very  interested  in  exploring  as  to  why  that  is  the  case.  You  un- 
derstand and  you  know  where  they  are.  And  I  say  this  to  others  in 
the  room,  if  you  know  where  those  things  are,  let  me  know  about 
it.  I  mean  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  we  will  submit  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  we  will  ask  them  to  explain  why  it  is, 
and  in  some  cases  where  it  seems  egregious.  , 
Mr.  Maiocco.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  supply  that.  It  is 
all  part  of  our  national  testimony  also  at  the  National  College  of 
Higher  Education  on  loa«  programs. 

Senator  Dodd.  Fine.  Lay  it  all  out,  with  specificity.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  see  where  it  is. 
Mr.  Maiocco.  Those  are  just  two  of  the  ma:  y. 
The  second  barrier  to  access  that  I  mentioned  earlier  would  in- 
volve making  substantive  changes  to  the  program.  I  certainly 
would  strongly  support  increasing  grant  aid  to  lower-income  stu- 
dents and  using  the  student  loan  program  only  to  cover  the  unmet 
need  in  the  financial  package.  That  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
bill  But  to  do  this,  as  has  been  mentioned  several  times  already 
this  morning,  the  home  equity,  as  well  as  other  nonliquid  assets 
and  nonperforming  assets,  should  have  no  consideration  in  doing 
needs  analysis  processing. 

Simplify  the  deferment  provisions  and  allow  a  practical  and  well- 
proven  default  collection  system,  probably  developed  by  the  individ- 
ual guarantee  agency,  instead  of  following  the  current  mechanical 
and  rigid  no-exception,  due-diligence  requirements,  which  in  many, 
many  cases  do  not  even  make  any  sense. 
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In  order  to  really  assure  meaningful  access  to  education  for  all 
students,  the  Feds  need  to  call  upon  the  State  guarantee  egencies 
to  become  more  involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  program,  especially 
in  the  licensing  and  control  of  schools  with  high  default  rates.  The 
States  have  been  left  out  of  this  process,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  they  do  become  involved  again. 

The  original  bill,  I  believe,  was  designed  to  be  administered  by 
the  States,  and  up  until  the  start  of  the  FISL  program,  the  States 
did  run  the  program  and  ran  it  remarkably  well.  The  national  de- 
fault rate  of  the  State-run  programs  at  that  time  was  well  under 
the  5  percent  level  by  today's  standards,  compared  to  the  15  to  25 
percent  default  rate  experienced  by  FISL. 

Defaults  became  the  major  topic  of  conversation,  when  discussing 
student  loans.  Unfortunately,  taxpayers  could  distinguish  between 
the  two  programs  and  thought  of  it  as  one,  thereby  making  the 
States  share  an  equal  part  of  that  blame.  It  was  unfortunate. 

It  was  not  until  the  reauthorization  bill  of  1976  that  FISL  was 
booted  out  and  the  program  was  given  back  to  its  original  custo- 
dians, the  States.  Again,  it  was  unfortunate  at  that  time,  because 
the  law  was  written  with  so  many  loopholes,  that  it  allowed  nation- 
al guarantors  to  spring  up,  only  to  create  another  FISL.  In  retro- 
spect, however,  the  Feds  at  least  had  the  students'  interests  at 
heart. 

The  Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation,  the  HEAF  corpo- 
ration, as  you  know  it,  is  the  perfect  example  of  that  abuse,  again, 
for  which  the  States  were  blamed.  It  created  a  negative  effect  on 
the  integral  players,  the  lenders,  the  schools,  the  students  and,  in 
this  case,  the  taxpayers.  It  created  distrust  and  uncertainty,  and, 
again,  the  integrity  of  the  program  was  questioned. 

Although  the  Feds  have  stepped  in  to  resolve  this  situation,  the 
stigma  it  created  will  always  leave  a  sour  taste  in  the  mouths  of 
those  people  who  have  diligently  tried  to  run  their  programs  prop- 
erly. 

Competition,  I  believe,  certainly  serves  the  public  well,  especially 
in  private  industry  and  in  private  business.  However,  in  my  esti- 
mation, it  has  no  place  in  public  service,  especially  among  nonprof- 
it organizations,  unless,  of  course,  the  ulterior  motive  is  personal 
gain  or  profit,  which  is  what  the  HEAF  situation  was  all  about. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  here  is  what  I  recommended  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Higher  Education  loan  programs  a  while  back, 
and  that  is  for  the  program  to  be  administered  by  the  individual 
States,  as  it  was  originally  designed,  for  each  to  stay  within  its  own 
boundaries,  unless  it  requests  help  from  a  neighboring  State  or 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

National  guarantors  should  be  used  only  when  under  direct  con- 
tract with  either  a  State  agency  or  the  Federal  Government. 

I  truly  and  firmly  believe  that  this  will  bring  the  program  back 
to  normalcy,  where  everyone  can  get  back  to  the  business  of  help- 
ing deserving  students  receive  a  decant  education,  while  keeping 
costs  down  to  a  reasonable  level. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  hp'  e. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  some  questions  for 
you. 
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Louis. 

Mr.  Melendez.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  committee.  . 

I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  brief  comments,  and  I  promise  1 
will  keep  them  brief,  and  that  is  not  a  political  brief,  it  is  a  real 
brief 

Senator  Dodd.  Senators  should  be  last  to  be  brief.  It  sometimes 
takes  some  of  my  colleagues  5  minutes  to  clear  their  throats. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Melendez.  I  would  like  to  use  my  comments  as  a  transition, 
perhaps,  to  the  student  panel  that  will  be  presenting  next. 

First  of  all,  I  am  here  as  president  of  the  Connecticut  Association 
of  Latin  Americans  in  Higher  Education.  I  am  also  an  administra- 
tor at  South  Central  Community  College. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  myself,  because  I  think 
they  are  germane  to  the  issue  at  hand.  I  am  a  product  of  urban 
education  in  Connecticut.  I  am  an  alumnae  of  Upward  Bound, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  in  large  part  funded  out  of  title  IV  under 
the  TRIO  category.  I  am  a  graduate  twice  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, with  a  bachelor's  and  master's  degree,  and  I  am  also  an 
alumnae  of  title  IV  in  the  broader  sense,  financially,  student  finan- 
ci&l  ftssistflncc 

Unfortunately,  I  attended— I  say  unfortunately,  but  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  a  way  that  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  deal  with  my  stu- 
dents today  on  a  day-to-day  basis  on  the  issue  of  financial  aid.  I 
was  fortunate  to  come  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  had  made  a  com- 
mitment and  was  living  up  to  it,  in  term  5  of  low-income  students, 
in  particular,  and  my  comments  are  adcressing,  if  anything,  the 
needs  of  low-income  students. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  misconception  out  there  that  somehow  the 
country  is  fulfilling  its  commitment  to  the  poor.  It  is  not.  I  think 
our  students  today  will  speak  to  that  and,  like  my  story,  I  would 
like  perhaps  to  speak  to  that  a  little  bit. 

I  have  enjoyed,  because  of  Federal  student  assistance,  an  exciting 
and  fulfilling  professional  career.  I  have  worked  as  a  director  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  I  have  spent  7  years  in  financial  aid,  and  my  reason 
for  leaving  that  field  was  the  eroding  ability  to  meet  student  needs, 
especially  low-income  student  needs.  Growing  dependency  on  loans, 
which,  if  one  translates  to  language  that  I  think  a  low-income 
family  can  understand,  it  essentially  says  do  not  come  to  college. 

So,  I  raise  the  issue  on  behalf  of  the  low-income  student,  specifi- 
cally that  first-generation  low-income  student,  that  is  targeted  both 
in  the  TRIO  category  and,  in  large  part,  if  not  in  fact  in  spirit,  by 
programs  such  as  Pell  and  SSIG  and  others,  that  increasing  de- 
pendency on  loans  needs  to  be  eliminated  for  that  special  category 
of  students.  ,  , 

As  you  know  and  as  you  indicated,  growing  numbers  of  students 
attending  college  are  available  to  be  recruited  for  programs  to  pre- 
pare them  for  college  come  from  background  of  first-generation  to 
college,  certainly  of  low-income  households. 

I  have  a  recent  example  that  I  think  captures  my  intent.  I  have 
a  student  at  a  university  that  recently  was  employed,  with  a  family 
income  of  $10,000,  both  parents  are  handicapped,  and,  therefore, 
unable  to  work,  physically  handicapped.  The  student  is  working 
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two  jobs.  The  student  has  been  in  the  last  2  years  more  dependent 
on  loans  than  ever  before,  and  the  student  is  very  concerned  of 
whether  or  not  she  will  graduate.  The  student  happens  to  be  very 
civically  oriented,  serves  as  a  peer  to  other  students,  a  good  person, 
I  think. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  an  unusual  situation  on  Connecticut  college 
campuses.  She  is  getting  mixed  messages.  On  the  one  hand,  she  is 
being  encouraged  to  pursue  her  education,  and,  on  the  other,  from 
her  perspective,  this  massive  loan  debt  that  she  is  compiling. 
Granted,  from  perhaps  our  perspectives,  several  thousand  dollars 
may  not  be  massive  debt.  From  that  family  unit's  perspective,  that 
is  a  horrific  debt. 

I  think  the  original  intent,  as  I  recall  it,  was  to  make  education 
affordable  for  all  individuals  that  wish  to  pursue  it.  I  think  we 
have  reneged  on  that  commitment  and  I  think  we  need  to  get  the 
train  back  on  track. 

As  you  know,  Connecticut  has  made  a  substantial  commitment  to 
expanding  access  and  trying  to  carry  its  burden  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancial aid,  and  we  have  turned  things  around. 

You  mentioned  some  data  with  respect  to  African-Americans  and 
Latino  students.  While  recent  data  for  Latinos  is  promising,  keep 
in  mind  that  the  figures  of  Latinos  enrolled  in  college  is  still  verv, 
very  low,  although  the  percentage  of  population  that  has  recently 
turned  to  higher  education  appears  to  be  very,  very  high. 

In  Connecticut,  we  have  turned  around  from  declining  enroll- 
ment figures  for  African-Americans  and  Latino  students,  to  rising 
figures,  at  least.  Again,  many,  many,  many  of  our  students  are  stu- 
dents from  low-income  households,  first-generation  households,  and 
they  need  our  support.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  carry  under  the 
guise  of  equitable  treatment  an  unfair  loan  burden  that  is  to  dis- 
courage those  students. 

I  could  tell  you,  and  I  promise  I  will  not,  many,  many  students 
that  have  left  their  higher  education,  due  to  the  eroding  ability  of 
financial  aid  offices  to  address  their  needs. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Louis,  for  your  testimony. 

You  mentioned  two  other  pieces  of  legislation,  one  of  which  I 
have  introduced  and  one  which  I  will  be  introducing  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  that  relates  to  the  subject  matter  that  some  of  you  may  find 
of  interest. 

The  one  I  introduced  in  February  is  the  Global  Education  Oppor- 
tunities Act,  and  that  is  designed  to  improve  the  availability  of 
international  education  instruction,  to  guarantee  equal  access  to 
study  abroad  opportunities.  I  will  not  bore  you  with  all  of  the  sta- 
tistics here,  but  that  is  a  program  that  is  not  being  accessed  suffi- 
ciently enough  by  an  awful  lot  of  students  in  this  country  and  a 
tremendous  opportunity  associated  with  it. 

Leon  Panetta,  who  chairs  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  House, 
and  I  have  introduced  that  legislation,  and  I  invite  your  review  of 
it  and  your  comments  on  it.  It  amends  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
and  allows  students  eligible  for  student  aid  to  use  that  aid  to  study 
abroad  in  programs.  Again,  the  global  competition  ana  all  of  these 
other  things  going  on,  in  my  view,  the  more  students  we  can  get 
overseas,  the  better. 

67  D 
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I  find  it  interesting  that  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  speaks  a  second  language.  That  is  mortifying.  I  do  not 
speak  it  that  well.  It  happens  to  be  Spanish,  and  if  you  heard  me 
speak  it,  I  would  mortify  you,  because  I  learned  it  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  would  be  like  some  kid  from  the  United  States  saying 
things  and  dropping  them,  I  suppose,  or  taking  some  kid  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  I  was,  £nd  dropping  them.  I  suppose— 
and  I  should  be  careful  what  part  of  the  country  I  pick,  but  it  will 
not  be  New  England,  I  will  say,  in  the  hollows  of  West  Virginia, 
maybe— because  it  is  pretty  rough  Spanish  Laughter.] 

Nonetheless,  I  am  just  stunned  by  the  failure  of  us  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  languages  in  this  country,  but  that  is  an- 
other day  and  another  subject  matter.      ......  -  „  f_ 

The  other  piece  of  legislation  that  I  will  introduce  performs  to 
the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  I  voted  against  the  sc-called  198b  lax 
Reform  Act.  That  was  a  devastating  piece  of  legislation,  and  we 
came  to  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  our  cities,  and  in  education,  as  we  1. 

I  think  home  ownership  is  tremendously  important,  and  1  totally 
support  the  idea  of  getting  some  tax  break  for  the  interest  you  pay 
on  mortgages.  I  have  never  been  convinced  that  anyone  could  make 
a  sufficient  argument  to  me  that  home  ownership  was  more  impor- 
tant than  education,  and  yet  we  treat  education  very  differently 
than  home  ownership. 

Among  other  things,  I  discovered  the  other  day  that  we  tax 
scholarships.  I  did  not  realize  that.  Now,  you  talk  about  some 
mind-boggling  ideas.  I  do  not  know  who  came  up  with  that  one,  but 
here  you  are  providing  an  educational  opportunity  for  a  child  and 
then  forcing  them  to  go  to  work  to  pay  the  tax  on  it  seems  to  me 
somewhat  inconsistent.  .  .  _ 

Anyway,  we  are  going  to  be  putting  that  in.  In  198b,  in  tact,  1 
tried  to  restore  the  IRA's,  the  individual  retirement  accounts  for 
education  and  the  home  ownership  for  the  first-time  homebuyer 
use  and  I  failed  with  an  amendment  on  the  floor  by  one  vote  in 
the' Senate  to  reinstate  the  IRA's.  But  Senator  Bentsen  has  reintro- 
duced legislation  that  I  am  a  strong  cosponsor  of. 

People  used  to  think  Americans  were  genetically  incapable  oj 
savings,  that  somehow  we  just  could  not  do  it,  and  we  have  proved 
with  four  or  5  years  that  Americans  saved  something  like  $290  bil- 
lion when  IRA's  were  in  place.  It  was  new  savings,  too.  It  was  not 
shifting  savings  around.  So,  some  of  these  things  we  hope  will 
begin  to  make  some  difference. 

Let  me  address  some  questions  to  you,  if  I  could.  One  I  would 
like  to  get  all  of  your  comment  on,  is  an  idea  that  has  been  kicking 
around.  It  is  not  a  new  one,  but  I  would  be  interested  m  your  com- 
ments, and  that  is  the  idea  that  we  take  the  banks  out  of  this 
whole  process.  I  am  exaggerating  the  case  here,  but,  obviously,  it  is 
the  basic  notion.  Why  not  do  the  loan  programs  directly  with  the 
institutions  and  let  you  handle,  administering  and  managing  the 
program,  and  save  whatever  dollars  we  can  save  by  removing  one 
party  from  this  process. 

I  realize  that  the  cost  of  administration  in  some  cases  may 
exceed  the  savings  you  would  make  by  excluding  the  banks  directly 
from  the  participation,  but  you  have  mentioned  already  that  some 
banks  are  getting  out  of  the  process  altogether.  Tell  me  quickly 
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what  you  think  of  the— I  realize  that  you  want  to  look  at  this  a 
little  bit  more  carefully,  but  it  is  out  there  and  being  discussed,  and 
I  would  be  interested  in  your  initial  reaction  to  the  concept.  Should 
we  explore  it  further?  Is  it  worth  looking  at,  or  is  it  a  silly  idea? 

Mr.  Maiocco.  I  am  happy  to  be  the  first  to  respond  in  this 
regard.  I  would  say  no  way.  This  has  been  tried  before. 

Senator  Dodd.  Be  subtle  about  it,  then.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Maiocco.  After  25  years,  it  is  very  difficult. 

Incidentally,  a  little  bit  of  self-trivia,  tomorrow  I  start  my  26th 
year  in  this  program. 

Senator  Dodd.  Congratulations. 

Mr.  Maiocco.  I  was  the  first  employee.  I  was  hired  as  its  presi- 
dent, and,  hopefully,  I  will  be  its  president  tomorrow. 

But  the  thought  or  the  idea  of  taking  the  private  sector  that  sup- 
plies the  money  and  energy— and  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony, 
that  is  what  makes  the  program  run— that  idea  has  come  up  many, 
many  times  in  the  past,  going  back  maybe  even  as  far  as  1966-67. 
At  that  time,  it  was  called  the  Zachariah  Report,  and  what  was 
being  proposed  at  that  time  was  to  set  up  a  Federal  bank  and  they 
would  issue  the  funds  from  that  area,  and,  of  course,  the  Feds 
would  be  the  guarantor. 

That  did  not  get  anywhere.  In  fact,  it  was  kicked  out,  I  guess. 
The  second  time  it  came  around  was  when  FISL  came  into  the  pic- 
ture. FISL,  I  think  back  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  decided 
that  they  were  going  to  get  into  the  program  and  try  to  run  it  na- 
tionally. They  ended  up  with  an  administrative  program  for  25 
States,  and  the  other  25  were  being  run  by  the  State-run  programs. 

Again,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  they  faltered  so  badly,  it 
became  a  total  fiasco.  The  default  rates  were  way  up  into  the  high 
numbers,  25  to  30,  even  in  some  cases  50  percent,  and  it  did  not 
work. 

Then  I  guess  they  decided  that  maybe  we  will  go  back  to  the  old 
national  direct  student  loan  program,  which  I  guess  you  call  the 
Perkins  loan  program  today.  When  they  went  back  and  they  start- 
ed to  audit  the  books  of  all  the  schools  that  were  in  that  program— 
and  they  have  got  a  forgiveness  in  that  bill,  as  well— they  found 
that  the  recordkeeping  and  everything  was  horrendous. 

I  mean,  you  are  trying  to  take  a  school  obviously  trying  to  do  a 
good  job,  but  they  were  not  installment  lenders.  This  is  kind  of  a 
procedure  that  needed  to  be  done  with  people  who  were  more  into 
finance,  had  background  with  finance,  especially  installment  lend- 
ing. It  was  as  tremendous  task  for  these  schools.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  doing  such  a  poor  job  in  those  early  years,  but  it  was  a 
very  tremendous  task,  something  that  they  could  not  handle. 

The  other  part  of  it  is  they  only  put  up  10  percent  of  the  mone*'. 
If  you  go  back  now  with  what  Bush  proposed,  you  would  have  to 
give  the  schools  all  of  the  money,  which  means  they  are  going  to 
have  to  come  up  with  $7  to  $10  billion  a  year  to  fund  this,  which  is 
totally  impossible.  The  administration  of  it  would  be  totally  impos- 
sible, because  now  they  are  going  to  have  to  audit  every  school  in 
the  country,  and  there  are  some  20,000,  I  guess,  and  that  includes 
your  proprietaries,  your  profit-making  schools,  and  all  of  those,  be- 
cause you  cannot  leave  them  out,  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
program  as  anyone  else. 
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So,  you  are  going  to  let  these  people,  which  I  guess  are  responsi- 
ble for  some  of  the  problems  in  the  default  area  of  student  loans,  I 
think  you  are  going  to  create  another  monster.  The  best  way  to  run 
the  program  is  to  give  it  back  to  the  States. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  might  come  back  in  a  second  to  that.  Let  me  see 
if  we  have  any  more  comments  on  this  one.  Any  Jisagreement  with 

that?  ,  .... 

Ms.  Soling  a.  I  just  want  to  comment.  We  do  our  own  collections 
for  the  Perkins  loans,  and  our  default  rate  is  1  percent.  That  is  the 
nature,  in  part,  of  the  students  we  serve.  What  happens  to  those 
institutions  who  serve  low-income  students  who  take  on  the  collec- 
tion efforts?  These  students  may  leave  and  come  back.  I  think  the 
complexities  of  all  of  these  deferments  play  very  heavily,  and  the 
school  could  be  in  jeopardy  through  these  collection  aspects. 

I  hear  from  many,  many  students,  if  you  could  stop  the  selling  of 
these  student  loans  to  secondary  markets.  I  have  a  student  who  has 
three  loans  at  three  different  agencies.  Right  there,  you  have  a 
problem  with  default,  confusing  billing,  the  student  does  ont  know 
if  all  the  checks  have  been  sent  to  the  appropriate  agency.  It  is  too 
confusing,  and  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  ... 

Senator  Dodd.  That  was  raised  yesterday,  too,  and  that  is  an  in- 
teresting point. 

Anyone  else?  Jack,  any  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Hoy.  Senator,  I  think  you  would  find  where  such  programs 
have  been  successful,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  most  exceptionally 
well-endowed  institutions  in  New  England.  Harvard  does  this  and 
Yale  does  this.  They  have  the  administrative  staff  in  place  to  really 
generate  a  program.   

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  turned,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  to  Mid- 
dlesex Community  College  or  Roxbury  Community  College  or  some 
of  the  very  under-endowed  independent  colleges  and  universities, 
and  you  would  create  a  very  heavy,  new  administrative-bureaucrat- 
ic system  that,  over  the  long  haul,  would  be  as  efficient. 

Senator  Dodd.  All  right.  Jack,  let  me  turn  to  you  again,  quickly. 
You  pointed  out  that  New  England  is  borrowing  at  incredibly  high 
rates,  as  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  wonder 
what  you  attribute  this  to.  Is  the  inclusion  of  home  and  farm 
equity  contributing  to  it? 

Mr.  Hoy.  This  is  a  very  important  issue,  and  no  one  knows,  given 
the  exponential  increase  in  the  region,  of  the  use  of  home  equity 
loans.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  degree  to  which  those  dol- 
lars went  to  finance  education.  There  is  no  system  that  will  record 
them.  On  the  positive  side  

Senator  Dodd.  I  do  not  understand  that.  What  do  you  mean? 
With  all  the  data  forms  we  ask  people  to  fill  out,  we  do  not  inquire 
as  to  how  they  are  funding  the  education  of  their  children? 

Mr.  Hoy.  In  general  surveys,  we  do.  But  to  really  get  an  assess- 
ment as  to  the  increasing  utilization  of  the  home  equity  loan  and 
whether  it  actually  went  to  pay  tuition,  although  on  the  form  it 
might  have  said  tuition,  new  car,  summer  home,  what  you  will,  we 
do  not  have  hard  figures. 

One  thing  that  does  explain,  in  part,  the  willingness  to  borrow  in 
New  England  is  that,  in  every  national  survey  of  public  opinion, 
New  Englanders  lead  the  Nation  in  willingness  to  support  Federal 
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and  State  aid  programs  and  willingness  to  borrow  to  get  education. 
It  is  a  very  educationally  conscious  region  and  economy,  so  part  ot 
it  is  explained  there.  , 

I  also  think  that,  in  a  period  of  prospenty-and  here  we  made 
some  real  mistakes—New  Englanders  thought  there  was  no  end  to 
what  we  were  experiencing  in  the  1980  s,  the  lowest  level  of  unem- 
ployment ever  recorded  by  any  region  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  rapid  increase  in  per-capita  income,  to  the  highest 
level  in  the  country.  And  I  think  when  it  went  the  other  way,  1 
believe  that  since  things  have  gone  the  other  way,  we  are  going  to 
see  a  real  tightening  up  on  the  willingness  of  people  to  borrow. 

The  other  factor  in  here  which  you  have  brought  up  over  the 
vears,  I  would  just  cite  today  that  WPI,  as  one  institution,  has 
halted  and  they  are  going  to  find  it  difficult,  but  they  have  halted 
the  tuition  increases.  And  I  think  as  the  economy  settles  into  a 
more  normal  or  maybe  sub-normal  period,  colleges  in  a  free  market 
are  going  to  have  to  be  very,  very  careful  of  continuing  to  seek  tui- 
tion increases  at  three  times  the  inflation  rate  we  experienced  m 

^Senator  Dodd.  I  was  going  to  ask  that,  that  was  one  of  my  ques- 
tions, and  I  will  ask  any  of  you  to  comment.  Do  you  have  any  pro- 
jections of  where  costs  are  going  to  go?  I  presume  someone  has  sat 
down  with  it,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  want  to  speak 

^M^HoY.  Well,  as  I  know  you  are  aware,  in  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's,  we  were  running  under  the  rate  of  inflation  and  the 
higher  education  price  index,  so  the  early  spurt,  as  the  economy 
strengthened,  was  basically  to  make  up  for  the  losses  that  were  in- 
curred in  the  1970's  and  early  1980's  on  the  high  inflation  front 
We  made  it  up,  but  our  appetite  for  increasing  tuitions  continued, 
and  as  I  think  we  got  into  the  bind  of  higher  tuitions,  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  tuition  increases,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  went 
into  student  financial  aid. 

I  think  there  are  ways  in  which  to  stem  the  tide  on  this,  and  cer- 
tainly a  number  of  campuses,  as  you  have  observed,  are  beginning 
to  strip  down  the  administrative  structures  that  were  built  during 
the  1980's,  and  putting  a  higher  proportion  of  the  total  expense 
and  their  total  revenues  into  the  factory  and  into  the  classroom,  in 
contrast  with  the  administrative  functions.  There  has  been  a  real 
shift  in  that  regard  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Dodd.  Elaine,  do  you  have  any  idea  where  things  are 
going  to  go  at  Connecticut  College? 

Ms  Solinga.  Well,  we  have  increased  our  budget  6.9  percent  for 
1991-92.  We  have  an  ongoing  study  committee  on  financial  aid 
policy,  how  to  hold  the  line.  Unfortunately,  we  are  dealing  with 
such  issues  right  now  of  whether  we  can  continue  to  meet  full 
need,  whether  we  can  do  this  need  blind  missions  policy,  where  we 
do  not  care  what  the  family's  ability  to  pay  is.  If  they  are  qualified 
for  admittance  to  Connecticut  College,  they  will  be  admitted  and 
funded  appropriately.  „  „ 

These  are  very  fundamental  issues  facing  most  private  colleges 
in  this  State,  I  think,  and  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  where  the 
costs  are  going  to  be  revised,  perhaps,  but,  again,  it  is  going  to 
affect  the  students. 
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Senator  Dodd.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  anything  yet,  but  I  suspect 
you  are  going  to  have  language  to  be  offered  to  the  authorization 
bill  and  the  appropriations  bills  that  will  be  a  signal  out  there  to 
institutions.  I  realize  this  could  have  a  negative  impact,  because 
some  of  the  people  are  going  to  have  to  cut  back  and  they  will  start 
looking  for  students  who  can  afford  to  go  there,  rather  than  the 
ones  they  would  like  to  come  in.  > 

Frankly,  it  would  help  in  the  next  coming  months,  and  so  torth, 
if  the  institutions  could  send  some  signals  about  what  their  inten- 
tions are  in  this  area,  because  I  can  see  it  as  a  major  problem. 

Mr.  Ferrari,  I  think  you  talked  very  well  about  your  program 
here  at  Connecticut  College  and  bringing  these  students.  Are  there, 
other  colleges  and  universities  that  are  operating  similar  programs 
that  are  having  similar  experience?  If  you  are  dealing  with  9  or  10 
kids,  to  me  that  is  perfect  and  that  gives  you  a  wonderful  

Mr.  Ferrari.  That  is  per  high  school,  so  we  tend  to  run  near  100. 

Senator  Dodd.  One  hundred,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Ferrari.  Yes.  There  are  programs  all  over  the  country.  Uur 
program  is  similar  in  some  ways  to  Upward  Bound,  which  in  many 
Connecticut  institutions  has  been  around  for  a  long  time.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  programs  all  over.  Practically  each  State  has 
them.  States  have  written  us  asking  for  information.  I  have  left 
one  of  our  beginning  of  how  to  do  booklet. 

Senator  Dodd.  Are  they  students  coming  from  Connecticut.' 

Mr.  Ferrari.  Connecticut,  New  York  City,  and  Boston. 

The  programs  generally  fall  under  a  heading  sometimes  called 
collaboration,  because  it  often  involves  work  between,  say,  corpora- 
tions and  colleges  and  universities,  and  colleges  and  universities 
and  high  schools,  and  even  elementary  and  middle  schools  now. 

Yes,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  programs  around  the  coun- 
try, and  I  think  what  we  are  finding  is  something  that  Elizabeth 
Shore  touched  on  in  her  book,  "Within  Our  Reach."  We  already 
know  how  to  do  certain  things,  we  know  how  to  help  students  who 
are  not  doing  well,  we  know  what  kinds  of  information  that  the 

Sarents  of  students  need  about  financial  aid,  about  getting  into  aca- 
emic  tracks  and  preparing  for  college.  We  know  those  kinds  of 
things,  and  now  I  think  I  will  be  gathering  evidence  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  that  will  help  to  show  that  the  potential  is  there 
and  we  can  figure  out  how  to  tap  the  potential.  # 

But  one  of  the  things  we  do  in  our  program  is  we  teach  the  kids 
and  we  also  offer  information  to  the  parents,  that  one  of  the  ways 
people  go  to  college  is  to  save,  to  borrow  and  to  get  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  because  there  is  tremendous  amount  of  ignorance 
among  lower-income  people  about  what  is  available— and  I  am 
being  very  careful  here,  ignorance  of  what  exists,  not  stupidity  or 
anything  like  that— they  simply  do  not  know,  and  I  am  chagnnned 
about  it,  because  I  come  from  a  working  class  background,  where 
we  did  not  know  anything  about  financial  aid,  either,  25-30  years 
ago,  and  I  am  appalled  that  the  level  of  ignorance  is  exactly  what 
it  was  in  my  family  25-30  years  ago.  t 

In  other  words,  people  do  not  even  know  about  taking  loans  and 
about  getting  scholarships  and  fellowships.  They  did  not  know 
then,  and  they  ao  not  seem  to  know  now.  We  are  telling  people, 
look,  this  stuff  is  available,  this  is  how  to  prepare  for  college,  this  is 
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what  to  look  for,  this  is  what  to  ask  for-in  fact,  Elaine  does  ses- 
sions with  our  students  every  summer— but  the  money  has  to  be 

Senator  Dodd.  But  what  can  we  do  in  this  legislation?  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  remarks  that  I  was  stunned  by  what  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a  lack  of  real  interface  with  the  high  school  stu- 
dents. I  think  you  have  got  to  begin,  not  when  people  are  in  their 
junior  year,  necessarily,  but  beginning  earlier,  because  you  have 
got  kids  that  are  entering  into  these  college  prep  programs  and  are 
going  off  in  a  different  direction,  and  you  have  something  missing. 

Mr.  Ferrari.  That  is  why  we  start  with  9th  graders. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  is  an  excellent  idea.  But  what  suggestions  or 
ideas  would  you  have  for  us  to  incorporate  in  the  reauthorization 
of  higher  education? 

I  am  not  convinced,  by  the  ways,  that  local  communities  cannot 
teach  people  and  staff  to  be  a  guidance  counselor.  I  have  a  hard 
time  understanding  why  someone  cannot  wear  a  couple  of  hats.  My 
French  teacher  was  my  football  coach  and  soccer  coach  and  base- 
ball coach.  You  know,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  wear  all  of 
those  hats. 

Mr.  Ferrari.  Well,  we  have  classroom  teachers  serving  as  men- 
tors for  these  students  for  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  high 
school,  and  we  are  feeding  information  to  the  students  through 

them.  ,  ,    ,  . 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  how  we 
might  in  this  legislation  do  something  that  would  require  that 
people  start  dealing  with  these  institutions  earlier  on,  in  terms  ot 
identifying  those  students  who,  as  you  point  out,  are  ignorant  of 
what  is  available  to  them.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  is  one  more 
job  they  can  perform,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
effort  here,  there  ought  to  be  a  far  closer  connection  between  these 
two,  so  that  we  maximize  the  opportunity  for  those  potentially  very 
good  students,  who  may  not  be  terrible  good  students,  but  have  the 
capacity  and  could  move  into  that  area. 

So,  I  would  be  interested  at  some  point,  if  you  do  not  have  any 
ideas  today,  on  how  we  do  that,  how  we  do  a  better  job  of  it. 

Mr.  Ferrari.  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  I  would  begin  to  explore 
the  notion  of  outreach  workers  going  to  the  schools,  because  the 
teachers  themselves  tell  me  they  are  overwhelmed  with  the  num- 
bers of  people  that  they  have  to  deal  with. 

I  know  of  a  program  in  Boston,  for  instance,  where  the  local  li- 
brary system  serves  as  a  source  for  information  on  financing  col- 
lege education,  and  they  encourage  people  to  come  to  them.  But  I 
have  always  been  kind  of  partial  to  the  notion  of  maybe  you  need 
barefoot  financial  aid  people,  like  the  barefoot  doctors,  to  go  out 
into  the  countryside  kind  of  thing.  I  think  maybe  we  need  some- 
thing like  an  outreach  worker  who  goes  to  schools  and  m^ets  with 
students  and  parents  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Melendez.  Senator,  may  I  comment? 

Senator  Dodd.  Certainly,  Louis. 

Mr.  Melendez.  In  the  TRIO  arena,  there  is  a  long-established 
model  for  such  intervention,  and  we  can  go  back  to  the  late  1960  s 
or  the  mid-1960's  for  a  model  that  dealt  comprehensively  with  the 
family  unit. 
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I  mentioned  some  moments  back  that  I  was  an  Upward  Bound 
student.  My  parents  did  not  graduate  from  high  school.  My  parents 
could  not  fill  out  a  financial  aid  application.  As  a  matter  ot  tact,  4 
years  in  a  row,  the  Upward  Bound  director  came  to  my  house  and 
sat  with  myself  and  my  parents,  explained  and  reexamined  the 
process,  and  got  us  through  it.  After  it  is  all  said  and  done,  today 
my  parents  could  not  respond  to  a  financial  aid  form,  after  having 
gone  through  it  so  many  times.  ^  _ 

There  is  a  monologue.  If  you  want  to  extract  it  and  apply,  my 
recommendation  would  be  to  look  at  the  arena,  and  I  think  the 
arena  you  are  talking  about  is  really  an  awareness.  There  are  al- 
ready some  in  Connecticut,  some  private  and  public  institutions  ap- 
plying some  models  and,  in  a  sense,  are  pieces  of  TRIO  programs 
reaching  back  into  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  grade,  and  there  is  talk  of  pro- 
grams earlier  than  that.  , 

Again,  the  target  is  the  first  generation,  which  I  believe  is  your 
target,  low-income  student  who  obviously  has  potential  but  is 
never  encouraged  or  potential  is  never  developed,  and  all  too  otten 
we  attempt  too  late,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  develop  it. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  look  and  an  attempt  to  include  some- 
thing in  the  legislation  to  cover  early  awareness  programming,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  we  look  to  experts  in  TRIO  that  have  been 
doing  it  so  well,  to  help  us  have  some  approaches. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  point  out  that  Joan  has  just  given  me  a  note 
that  only  10  percent  of  students  eligible  for  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram are  in  the  program.  _ 

Mr  Melendez.  We  are  just  touching  part  of  the  population.  The 
need  is  so  great,  that  it  is  awesome  to  talk  about  what  it  would 
take  to  do  the  complete  job,  but  the  point  is  that  low-income  tirst- 
generation  students  are  not  the  small  entity  within  our  communi- 
ties. And  you  will  hear  from  students  today,  and  ask  them  how 
many  of  them  are  first-generation  to  college  students.  It  is  a  large 

^Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  ask  you  just  quickly  one  question  along 
that  similar  line.  There  has  been  some  suggestions  made  concern- 
ing the  feasibility  of  having  students  who  are  eligible  automatically 
for  AFDC  or  Food  Stamps,  that  assuming  they  meet  the  other  cri- 
teria, would  be  automatically  eligible  for  financial  assistance,  and 
you  have  just  cut  through  a  lot  of  this  immediately.  What  are  your 
comments  on  that  idea?  .    n„  . 

Mr  Melendez.  My  reaction  to  it,  from  my  past  experience,  is 
that  AFDC  students,  first  of  all,  in  general,  are  serious  about  their 
education,  and  we  ought  to  do  everything  and  anything  we  can  to 
make  that  a  smooth  transition  for  them. 

I  would  with  substantial  /  ambers  in  the  community  college 
system  in  Connecticut,  as  well  m  State  university  system,  where 
there  are  AFDC  students,  and  I  have  never  been  disappointed. 
They  are  serious  and  we  need  to  facilitate  and  make  that  smooth 
for  them,  and  that  transcends  financial  aid  and  we  really  need  to 
deal  with  income  maintenance  and  really  making  that  process 

more  smooth.  ,  ...  ,    ,  ,  

Senator  Dodd.  One  last  question  for  you,  Vince,  going  back  to  an 
earlier  question.  You  made  a  strong  point  in  your  statement  about 
allowing  the  States  to  administer  these  guaranteed  student  loan 
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programs,  rather  than  having  national  guarantors.  Can  you  give 
me  two  or  three  good  reasons  why?  Other  than  wanting  to  put  it 
back  in  the  States,  which  has  a  certain  amount  of  appeal  some 
place,  but  why  should  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Maiocco.  No.  1,  I  mentioned  competition,  which  I  think  is 
good,  in  private  industry  and  business.  When  you  have  nonprofit 
organizations  competing  against  one  another  for  no  purpose,  they 
are  both  serving  the  same  purpose  and  that  is  to  help  someone  get, 
say,  a  Stafford  loan,  there  is  no  reason  for  one  agency  to  want  to 
steal  that  volume  from  another  agency  that  is  going  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing,  if  the  main  purpose  is  to  help  someone  get  a  stu- 
dent loan,  unless  they  are  in  it  for  an  ulterior  motive,  which  should 
be  profit,  building  an  empire  or  a  whole  bunch  of  other  reasons. 

When  the  Higher  Education  Act  was  first  conceived,  it  was  the 
idea  then  to  let  the  States  run  their  own  programs  and  have  the 
Feds  be  there  as  backup  and  help  those  States  who  were  not  able 
to  create  their  own  programs. 

This  went  on  for  a  number  of  years,  until  1976,  under  reauthor- 
ization, when  there  were  some  massive  changes  made  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  and  the  purpose  and  the  intent  was  to  give 
the  program  back  to  the  States,  because  they  realized  at  that  time 
that  this  was  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way  to  run  it  and 
keeping  costs  down,  because  they  knew  our  defaults  went  down 
substantially  lower  than  what  was  happening  in  FISL,  and  it 
worked. 

In  States  like  Nevada,  who  did  not  have  a  program,  the  law  of- 
fered them  seed  money,  gave  them  administrative  money  up-front, 
guaranteed  them  that  they  could  not  be  hit  with  a  reinsurance 
trigger  figure  fnr  5  years,  if  their  defaults  went  to  100  percent,  they 
would  get  total  reimbursement,  all  of  these  different  little  perks  to 
get  every  State  to  run  its  own  program,  and  they  did. 

After  a  while,  we  had  50  States  and  some  in  the  territories  also 
running  their  own  State  program.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  because  of 
different  fees  that  could  be  charged  by  the  different  guarantee 
agencies  or  by  national  guarantors,  they  found  that,  through 
volume,  without  checking  papers,  without  looking  at  efficiencies, 
economies  of  scale  and  all  different  aspects  of  the  program,  they 
found  that  by  putting  through  millions  and  millions  of  papers  for 
student  loans,  without  checking  them,  they  could  pick  up  a  3  per- 
cent fee  from  the  student,  and  they  just  built  their  coffers  up  into 
the  millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

But  they  did  not  look  at  that  paper,  they  did  not  service  that 
paper.  Consequently,  most  of  it  went  bad,  and  that  is  why  HEAF 
was  hit  with  a  20  percent  trigger  factor,  20  percent  of  every  dollar 
they  paid  they  did  not  get  reimbursed  for,  because  their  loans  were 
so  poor.  They  were  making  all  the  loans  to  schools,  without  double- 
checking  and  without  looking  at  them. 

Let  mo  cite  you  one  example.  We  have  a  truck-driving  school  in 
Connecticut,  and  we  guaranteed  loans  for  them  for  3  years  since 
they  started,  but  every  time  one  of  their  applications  came  through 
my  office,  my  staff  would  look  at  it  and  check  it  out,  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  being  done  properly. 

On/  example  is  1  day  we  got  40  applications  in,  all  in  the  same 
handwriting.  These  were  for  40-  to  50-year-old  people  who  were 
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going  to  go  to  a  truck-driving  school  and  were  going  to  learn  it 
through  correspondence,  who  could  not  complete  the  student  loan 
application.  Now,  the  State  agency  at  that  time,  we  controlled  that, 
and  we  went  back  to  them  and  we  said  no,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
accept  this,  and  we  threw  all  of  those  applications  out.  We  could 
not  get  them  back  in. 

Under  the  HEAF  program,  those  40  applications,  plus  another 
100,000  more,  would  have  gone  right  through  the  system,  because 
there  is  no  double-checking.  That  paper  was  done  at  a  different  lo- 
cation, the  bank  came  from  a  different  location,  and  you  try  to  col- 
lect money  on  an  installment  basis,  when  they  are  all  oyer  the 
country,  without  any  kind  of  checking  of  detail,  and  that  is  what 
happened.  That  is  exactly  what  happened. 

Senator  Dodd.  Does  anyone  on  this  panel  have  a  different  point 
of  view  than  Vince  does  on  this  question?  r 

Mr.  Hoy.  I  think  I  would  come  back,  Chris,  to  the  availability  of 
private  capital  as  one  way  in  which  to  begin  to  resolve  this  issue. 
In  so  many  respects,  if  we  were  able  to  put  together  an  educational 
IRA  in  the  process  provide  Americans  with  some  sense  of  financial 
planning  for  education,  and  through  that  IRA  process  encourage 
banks  and  credit  unions  to  help  people  do  a  better  job  of  under- 
standing financial  planning  for  education  and  their  kids,  there  are 
some  inducements  in  it,  but  use  the  private  sector. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  if  you  had  a  large,  monumental  Federal 
system— other  than  picking  up  on  the  proposals  that  were  offered 
at  least  two  decades  ago,  to  create  for  the  education  of  our  young 
people  a  Social  Security  system  hooked  into  IRS,  that  is  as  very 
elaborate  system,  but  it  probably  could  be  done  simply— I  think 
you  probably  ought  to  let  the  private  market  run  with  this.  I  do 
not  think  in  1992  we  are  going  to  see  the  creation  of  a  long-term 
Federal  investment  plan,  with  a  payback  that  is  related  to  one  s 
annual  income  tax.  I  just  do  not  think  the  Congress  is  looking  in 
that  direction.  In  the  interim,  I  think  you  ought  to  let  the  private 
market  run  with  it. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  I  am  going  to  get  to  our  second  panel.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  people  in  this  room  who  are  experts  in  this  area 
and  all  have  comments  they  would  like  to  make,  and  if  we  can  get 
through  with  the  second  panel  quickly  enough,  I  will  bring  up 

some  others.  , ....  , 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  you.  We  may  have  some  additional 
questions,  because  I  obviously  did  not  exhaust  all  of  the  questions 
with  you.  Wft  could  spend  all  day  with  just  one  panel,  I  suppose. 
We  may  follow  up  with  some  additional  points,  but  we  hope  to 
maintain  an  ongoing  interest  in  this  reauthorization  process. 

I  will  speak  parochially  here  about  the  State,  and  I  say  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  we  have  some  of  the  finest  institutions  in 
this  country  and  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  area.  Our  insti- 
tutions run  from  the  community  college  to  some  of  the  finest  pri- 
vate institutions  in  the  country  and  u  great  wealth  of  experience  to 
draw  from,  as  we  look  at  this  legislation.  I  want  you  to  come  for- 
ward with  ideas  and  suggestions. 

It  would  be  criminal  not  to  take  advantage  of  my  seat,  in  effect, 
on  that  committee  in  drafting  this  legislation  and  not  be  involved 
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and  come  up  with  ideas  and  suggestions  that  we  can  incorporate  or 
try  to  incorporate  as  part  of  this  effort.  < 

So,  this  helps  this  morning,  and  I  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Our  second  panel,  which  I  will  ask  to  join  us,  is  a  group  of  stu- 
dents who  are  oining  us,  and  I  will  ask  them  to  come  up:  Richard 
Hultquist,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Tractor  Trailer 
Training  School.  Maybe  I  should  have  Vince  stay  around  for  your 
testimony  here,  since  he  talked  about  it.  t  t 

Carol  Chiaverini,  a  Parent  and  Financial  Aid  Administrator  at 
Wesleyan  University,  and  you  are  going  to  get  a  chance  to  talk 
now  on  our  second  panel. 

Shannon  Richard  is  a  student  at  the  Computer  Processing  Insti- 
tute; Walter  Josephson  is  a  parent  of  a  Wesleyan  student  and  a 
minister  in  New  Haven,  and  we  ask  you  to  join  us,  as  well. 

We  have  a  number  of  other  students  that  we  are  going  to  try  and 
hear  from  one  when  this  group  is  joining  us:  Paula  Greenhouse, 
Seanice  Austin,  and  Linda  Stavis.  I  would  ask  all  of  you  to  come 
here  and  sit  at  the  table  with  us.  ........ 

I  should  point  out  that  Seanice  is  a  nontraditional  student  and 
graduate  of  Upward  Bound,  a  student  at  UConn  Avery  Point 
Campus.  Linda  Stavis  is  a  student  at  Middlesex  Community  Col- 
lege. And  Paula  Greenhouse  is  from  South-Central  Community  Col- 
lege 

Did  I  get  that  right  for  everybody?  I  am  getting  this  from  ditter- 
ent  pieces  of  paper.  We  have  some  people  who  did  not  make  it  here 
this  morning,  so  we  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 

Richard,  we  will  begin  with  you,  since  I  introduced  you  first. 
Again,  what  I  told  the  opening  panel,  if  you  were  not  here,  we  will 
take  your  comments  and  make  sure  they  are  part  of  the  record.  So, 
I  find  sometimes  if  you  could  just  paraphrase  your  thoughts  or 
whatever  and  tell  us  about  your  own  experiences  when  it  comes  to 
the  issues  we  talked  about,  both  access  and  cost,  it  would  be  help- 
ful. 

STATEMENTS  OF  RICHARD  HULTQUIST,  GRADUATE  OF  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  TRACTOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL;  CAROL  CHIAVERINI. 
PARENT  AND  FINANCIAL  AID  ADMINISTRATOR,  WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY;  SHANNON  RICHARD,  STUDENT  AT  COMPUTER 
PROCESSING  INSTITUTE,  NEW  LONDON,  CT;  WALTER  JOSEPH- 
SON,  PARENT  OF  A  WESLEYAN  STUDENT,  AND  A  MINISTER, 
NEW  HAVEN,  CT;  PAULA  GREENHOUSE,  EAST  HAVEN,  CT;  SEAN- 
ICE AUSTIN,  MOTHER  AND  UPWARD  BOUND  STUDENT;  LINDA 
STAVIS,  COLLEGE  STUDENT,  MIDDLESEX,  CT;  JANE  FLANDERS. 
STUDENT,  MIDDLESEX  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE;  AND  ROBERT 
HOLLOWAY,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 
Mr.  Hultquist.  My  name  is  Richard  Hultquist,  and  I  was  a  stu- 
dent at  New  England  Tractor  Trailer  Training  School,  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

I  have  always  wanted  to  drive  a  truck.  At  the  time,  I  was  laid  off 
by  an  arcade  company,  and  there  was  no  future  in  it,  aryway.  My 
wife  saw  an  ad  in  the  newspaper  about  New  Fncjland  Tractor  Trail- 
er Training  School,  and  she  told  me  about  it.  :  met  with  a  person 
from  the  school  to  get  into  a  class.  Thanks  to  a  student  loan,  I  had 
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enough  money  to  get  my  training.  Without  it,  I  would  never  be 
where  I  am  today.  ,  „nn 

The  great  thing  about  my  training  is,  it  was  320  hours  and  only 
took  8  weeks,  short  enough  so  that  my  family  was  not  financially 

I  also  got  a  real  job  after  I  graduated,  since  I  passed  my  Class  1 
test  right  away.  Now  that  I  am  driving,  I  will  earn  $20,000  to 
$25,000  in  my  first  year  as  an  entry-level  driver.  A  big  load  was 
taken  off  my  shoulders  by  the  default  management  program  in 
New  England  Tractor  Trailer  Training  School.  They  worked  it  out 
with  my  employer,  so  that  my  loan  payments  would  be  taken  care 
of  by  him  after  30  days. 

I  have  been  with  the  company  for  5  months  now,  and  I  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  my  loans  being  taken  care  of.  My  job  is  great, 
and  now  I  drive  a  brand-new  1990  Mack  tractor-trailer,  because  I 
have  proven  that  I  am  a  real  good  driver.  I  owe  this  all  to  New 
England  Tractor  Trailer  Training  School.  They  gave  me  the  chance 
to  prove  myself,  with  a  great  training  program  and  a  student  loan, 
anc1  now  I  am  a  success  at  what  I  am  doing,  that  I  like  to  do  best. 

Senator  Dodd.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  program  for  8  weeks? 

Mr.  HuLTQursT.  $3,500. 

Senator  Dodd.  $3,500? 

Mr.  Hultquist.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  For  the  8-week  program? 

Mr.  Hultquist.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Dodd.  For  the  8-week  program? 

Mr.  Hultquist.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  how  much  in  loans  did  you  take  out.' 
Mr.  Hultquist.  I  took  the  whole  $3,500. 
Senator  Dodd.  $3,500? 
Mr.  Hultquist.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  by  Al  Greenberg,  president  ot 
New  England  Tractor  Training  School: 

I  strongly  support  a  320-hour  tractor-trailer  training  program.  This  course  is  com- 
plete and  prepares  students  for  entry-level  jobs  as  tractor- trailer  drivers  in  just  8 
weeks.  In  this  way,  the  training  does  not  take  them  away  from  earning  a  living  for 
too  long  of  a  time.  Once  employed,  students  are  helped  by  a  schooi  default  manage- 
ment program.  it_      ,  . 

This  program  works  with  trucking  companies,  to  have  them  development  repay- 
ment methods  for  students.  Since  students  can  earn  $20,000  to  $25,000  a  year  after 
completing  just  an  8-week  program,  repayment  methods  further  help  to  establish  a 
real  sense  of  financial  security  for  these  people.  This  is  particularly  important,  since 
most  students  would  not  have  found  a  rewarding  career  in  the  trucking  industry, 
without  student  loans.  ,  ... 

Student  loans  are  also  extremely  important  for  dislocated  workers  who  would  be 
on  unemployment,  if  they  were  not  trained  in  a  field  without  opportunity.  As  far  as 
opportunity  goes,  there  have  been  no  major  layoffs  in  the  trucking  industry,  and 
trucking  is  expected  to  produce  among  the  greatest  number  of  jobs  opportunities  tor 

^Our'school  serves  an  extremely  important  role  in  making  sure  that  the  trucking 
industry  has  a  steady  flow  of  good  drivers,  to  make  sure  the  industry  s  trucking 
fleet  keeps  on  rolling. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  and  express  what  student  loans  and  a  320-hour  tractor 
trailer  training  program  have  meant  to  me. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Oodd.  Thank  you,  Richard. 
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Mr'  R™B1N"  ^d  1  jusi  make  one  statement?  I  am  the  Director 
ofmJew»S ngland  Tractor  Trailer  Training  School. 

Mr.  Maiocco  referred  to  a  tractor  trailer  school  in  reference  to 
the  loans.  That  was  not  our  school.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that. 

benator  Dodd.  I  had  a  feeling  you  wanted  to  get  that  out.  [Laugh- 

Mr.  Robin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Dodd.  And  that  will  be  noted. 
Carol. 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  Good  morning. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  parent  and  as  a  Financial  Aid  Officer  at 
Wesleyan  University. 

I  am  the  parent  of  two  children  who  are  currently  in  college  I 
have  a  son  who  is  a  junior  in  high  school  and  will  be  applying  to 
college  next  year.  I  am  a  graduate  student  myself.  Our  total  family 
tuition  bill  for  the  1990-91  academic  year  was  $57,000.  Needless  to 
say,  1  am  a  strong  proponent  of  th*  financial  aid  program. 

Senator  Dodd.  How  much  jewelry  have  you  got  on  there? 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  It  is  cheap  metal.  [Laughter.] 

We  are  a  family  that  believes  very  strongly  in  education,  quite 
obviously,  if  we  are  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  we  are  and  incur  the 
kinds  of  debts  that  we  are  incurring  to  educate  our  children.  Mv 
husband  is  a  letter  carrier  with  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
and  does  not  have  a  college  degree.  I  myself,  as  a  nontraditional 
student,  I  have  a  degree  from  Hadyme  Community  College,  a  BA 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut,  and  currently  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, so  I  have  had  experience  from  the  financial  aid  office  from 
that  perspective,  from  the  parent's  perspective  and  the  nontradi- 
tional student  perspective,  and  just  about  

Senator  Dodd.  You  could  have  been  our  only  witness  today. 
[Laughter.]  ' 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  That  is  probably  true,  and  I  have  had  good  expe- 
riences and  we  are  very  thankful  for  the  support  that  we  have 
been  able  to  access. 

I  do  have  a  number  of  comments  that  I  think  are  very  relevant 
As  a  middle-income  family,  we  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of 
assuming  substantial  debt  to  finance  education.  That  was  our 
choice,  I  would  very  definitely  acknowledge  that.  However,  we 
know  that  in  order  to  pay  our  debts  off,  we  will  have  to  sell  our 
home,  not  to  access  the  remaining  equity  in  it,  because  there  is 
practically  no  equity  left,  but  to  pay  off  the  debts  and  to  be  able  to 
start  all  oyer  again  at  retirement,  if  you  will,  because  that  is  exact- 
ly the  position  that  we  are  going  to  be  in. 

My  oldest  daughter  is  a  junior  now  in  college.  I  have  a  daughter 
who  a  frosh,  and  as  I  said,  my  son  will  be  going  in,  so  we  have  sev- 
eral more  years  of  financing  education.  What  will  probably  happen 
to  a  family  like  us,  we  are  a  family  of  six,  we  also  support  my  el- 
widow  ^  WitH  US  f°F  17  yeafS'        She  is  a 

For  the  last  2  years  of  college  for  my  son,  we  are  probably  going 

t0],!vW,5g„the  wh(?e  thing>  PerhaP8  $30,000  to  $35,000  a  year, 
and  that  is  fully  what  I  expect,  because  he  is  not  yet  in  college. 

The  student  loan  programs  have  been  a  marvelous  thing  for  us 
to  be  able  to  access  and  to  have  my  children  access.  But  one  of  the 
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things  that  I  really  wanted  to  focus  on  today  was  the  way  that  the 
determinations  are  made  for  contributions. 

The  congressional  methodology,  as  I  know  it,  because  of  my  back- 
ground in  financial  aid,  I  am  going  to  be  a  little  bit  more  technical 
than  the  typical  parent.  When  we  ta  k  about  looking  at  home 
equity,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  eliminating 
it  from  the  formula,  and  looking  at  only  income,  and  I  have  steted 
that  I  am  a  person  who  has  tapped  my  home  equity.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  be  eliminated,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  should  be 
treated  in  some  way  with  regard  to  the  level  of  the  family  s 

mi°doenot  think  someone  who  has  $100,000  in  equity  in  their  home 
and  has  a  $12,000  income  should  be  expected  to  take  out  loans  to 
finance  education  to  the  same  degree  as  someone  who  has  $1UU,UUU 
in  equity  in  their  home  and  a  $50,000  income.  Sometimes,  often- 
times that  is  the  kind  of  situation  that  I  see,  as  an  aid  administra- 
tor 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  is  very  critical  to  think  about  is  the 
situation  where  you  have  families  who  use  loans,  they  are  making 
payments  on  those  loans,  plus  loans  must  be  repaid  60  days  after 
disbursement  of  funds.  Parents  are  paying  on  those  loans,  as  chil- 
dren are  continuing  with  their  education  and  as  other  children  are 
being  educated.  The  formula  does  not  allow  for  any  of  that  debt 
service.  We  do  not  acknowledge  that  in  any  way. 

So,  if  you  have  two  children  going  to  college  and  you  have  a  min- 
imum repayment  on  a  plus  loan  for  4  years  by  the  fourth  year,  you 
are  repaying  on  double  loans,  if  you  have  two  in,  plus  you  are 
paying  for  the  individual  loan  for  the  first  child  that  went  in,  and 
that  can  really  be  a  substantial  burden  on  a  family. 

At  my  institution,  the  family  can  use  a  student  loan,  college 
work-study  grants,  and  still  access  home  equity  and  use  plus  loans, 
as  well,  because  the  cost  is  as  high  as  it  is,  and  I  think  that,  once 
again,  is  an  individual  family  choice,  but  it  happens. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  think  there  are  some  disincentives  out 
there  for  families.  One  of  the  things  that  I  see  frequently  and  that 
I  am  very  concerned  about  is  the  fact  that  we  ask  people  to  contrib- 
ute to  an  extent  that  is  beyond  their  means,  when  they  attempt  to 
come  up  with  the  funds  that  they  need  by  working  second  jobs  or 
by  doing  different  things  to  come  up  with  money  

Senator  Dodd.  Or  by  taking  a  home  equity  loan. 

Ms  Chiaverini.  Or  whatever— we  look  at  them  the  next  year 
and  we  say,  oh,  your  income  was  greater  for  the  previous  year,  so 
we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  contribute  more,  and  it  makes  it  worse 

and  worse  for  them.  , 
Student  income  contribution,  we  are  assessing  the  student 
income  at  a  70  percent  rate,  after  allowing  for  taxes,  Social  Securi- 
ty, etc.  That  is  exorbitant.  . 

Senator  Dodd.  Would  you  do  a  dollar  cap?  In  my  bill,  I  lowered  it 
to  45  percent,  and  some  have  suggested  an  amount  of  dp  percent, 
and  others  have  suggested  it  should  be  a  dollar  cap,  rather  than  a 

^Ms.^averini.  Well,  my  recommendation  would  be  between  40 
and  50  percent,  so  you  and  I  are  on  the  same  wavelength,  as  tar  as 
that  is  concerned. 

( ~\  ri  O 
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Senator  Dodd.  And  I  am  going  to  convince  you  about  home 
equity,  I  am  going  to  get  you.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  My  younger  daughter  works  under  the  college 
work-study  program,  and  she  happens  to  be  a  Connecticut  inde- 
pendent college  student  grant  program  recipient,  and  does  commu- 
nity service  work.  She  works  for  upward  Bound  and  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows program  in  Middletown. 

In  addition  to  that,  she  has  an  off-campus  job,  and  she  does  that 
for  numerous  reasons.  One  is  that  what  she  earns  doing  the  work 
for  community  services  has  to  be  used  to  pay  her  college  bill.  That 
leaves  her  with  no  funds  to  go  anywhere,  do  anything,  buy  any 
clothes,  and  those  other  kinds  of  things  that  I  at  this  point  obvious- 
ly am  not  able  to  fund,  because  I  am  busy  trying  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  tuition  and  the  direct  expenses  that  have  to  be  paid. 

She  went  to  see  the  student  employment  officer  the  other  day 
and  told  her  that  she  resigned  from  one  of  the  positions,  because 
she  could  not  carry  the  workload  any  longer,  it  was  having  an 
impact  on  her  academically. 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  for  us  to  make  adjustments.  I  see 
more  and  more  students  at  this  point,  number  one,  who  are  unable 
to  secure  employment,  particularly  with  the  economy  the  way  it  is, 
and  those  who  have  figured  out  that,  once  they  do  earn  more,  they 
are  penalized  for  it,  and  that  is  exactly  how  they  see  it,  and  that  is 
another  really  sad  situation.  What  I  nave  heard  is  that  there  has 
really  not  been  much  attention  paid  to  doing  anything  about  ad- 
justing that  student  income  contribution. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  I  have  my  little  bill  in. 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  I  think  that  is  terrific  and  I  hope  we  see  some- 
thing really  happen  on  it,  because  I  am  very,  very  concerned  about 
that. 

The  other  thing  that  I  am  concerned  about,  which  is,  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  some  parents  to  come  and  speak  today,  I  spoke  with  one 
individual  who  asked  me  if  I  would  present  her  story  to  you.  She  is 
a  woman  who  is  a  widow,  the  parent  of  three  children,  and  is  not 
gainfully  employed.  She  does  some  college  counseling  and  makes 
perhaps  $2,000  to  $3,000  of  earned  income  a  year,  lives  off  the 
income  that  is  generated  from  the  proceeds  from  her  husband's  in- 
surance, has  equity  in  her  home,  because  it  is  paid  for,  and  she 
lives  in  an  average  home. 

Last  year,  her  tuition  bill  was  in  excess  of  $40,000.  She  has  two 
children  in  college,  neither  of  whom  were  eligible  for  financial  aid, 
not  even  a  Stafford  student  loan,  because  this  woman  has  $300,000 
in  the  bank  and  the  equity  in  her  home. 

Her  income,  even  from  the  funds  that  she  has  in  the  bank,  is  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000  a  year.  Now,  as  she  depletes  these  re- 
sources, of  course,  her  income  is  depleted,  because  those  are  the 
funds  that  are  generating  her  income.  She  is  sort  of  in  a  no-win 
situation.  She  is  50  years  old,  she  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  out 
into  the  job  market  and  recoup  what  she  is  losing  over  time.  Her 
youngest  daughter  has  decided  that  she  is  going  to  leave  a  private 
high-cost  institution,  because  she  does  not  want  her  mother  to  de- 
plete her  resources  and  be  in  the  position  ~f  not  being  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  at  retirement,  which  is  not  all  that  far  away,  and 
that  is  a  sad  situation. 
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Senator  Dodd.  Common,  it  is  not  that  uncommon. 
Ms.  Chiaverini.  I  know. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  can  vary  it,  not  a  widow,  but  two-incomes 

thMshCVHiAVERiNi.  Absolutely,  and  that  speaks  again  to  the  issue  of 
how  we  treat  equity  and  how  we  treat  assets.  We  oftentimes  talk 
about  looking  at  home  equity  in  a  different  way,  because  it  is  nonli- 
quid,  but  maybe  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  liquid  assets  in  a  differ- 
ent way  for  parents  or  for  families  who  are  in——  . 

Senator  Dodd.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you,  Carol.  It  is  just  so 
hard,  the  way  you  draw  those  parameters  and  lines,  because  so 
much  of  our  economy  is  based  on  homeownership  and  home  con- 
struction and  so  forth,  is  such  an  integral  part  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  country.  uQ„™„, 

What  I  get  very  nervous  about,  and  I  have  watched  it  happen, 
particularly  in  this  area,  where  people  just  went  bonkers  on  home 
equity  loans,  and  they  now  have  reached  a  point  where  there  is  no 
value  left  in  the  home,  the  payments  on  those  mortgages  exceed 
their  incomes  coming  in,  and  they  were  lured  into  this  thing  in  the 
most  important  long-term  investment  that  a  family  has,  it  is  no 
longer  there  or  is  in  such  jeopardy  that  it  might  as  well  not  be 

there  i 

Again,  I  think  it  is  just  too  attractive  a  temptation  for  people 
who  are  deeply  committed  to  education  of  their  children,  as  you 
have  been,  to  say,  look,  we  have  got  to  do  this  one  way  or  another, 
and  they  jeopardize  that  investment  that  we  should  be  encouraging 
them  to  save  and  hold  onto. 
Ms.  Chiaverini.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  know,  younger  people  today  can  talk  about  it, 
but  the  people  who  do  have  it,  at  least  will  hedge  against  some  of 
the  demands  I  will  be  getting  or  the  Congress  or  the  government 
will  be  getting  in  a  few  years,  in  terms  of  significant  increases  in 
Social  Security  or  other  things  to  pick  up  those  costs,  because  that 
ideal  to  contribute  to  that  long-term  financial  security  is  going  to 
absolutely  be  wiped  out  in  the  process.  So,  I  am  very  worried  about 
it 

We  should  get  you  a  copy— I  am  presuming  you  are  familiar  with 
the  legislation  we  have  introduced  on  that.  We  will  get  you  a  copy 
of  it  here,  so  you  can  look  at  it,  because  it  does  cover  the  student 
income  question,  as  well  as  the  home  equity  issue. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Chiaverini  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Chiaverini 

My  name  is  Carol  Chiaverini  and  I  am  the  parent  of  three  children,  two  of  whom 
tre  presently  in  college.  My  oldest  daughter  is  finishing  her  junior  year  at  St. 
Josefra  ege  and I  plf ns  to  go  into  teaching.  My  eighteen  year  ok I  £ughter  -  • 
fi-oah  at  Wesleyan  University  and  is  considering  a  career  in  international  politics. 
M?wn  is  17  and  in  his  junior  year  of  high  school-soon  to  be  applying  o  colleges. 

1  wanted to  speak  to  you  today  to  tell  you  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  middle  class, 
nonSrit£  Sle-income  family  to  pay  for  college.  If  I  were  to  title  this  presen- 
tetio^i" would  be  "Mortgaged  Futures."  Both  mv  husband  and  I  are iverv commU- 
ted  to  educating  our  children.  My  husband  is  a  fetter  carrier  with  the  U.S.  Posta 
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mother  who  has  lived  with  us  for  the  past  17  years  since  my  dad's  death.  We  own  a 
home,  heavily  mortgaged,  in  part  to  pay  for  educational  expenses,  and  have  modest 
savings.  t 

According  to  Congressional  methodology,  we  are  expected  to  pay  $6,500  for  I  un- 
dergraduate students  for  the  1990-91  academic  year.  In  addition,  I  incur  expenses  of 
approximately  $6,000  for  my  education  which  my  employer  does  not  reimburse.  I 
have  used  student  loans  which  I  do  not  object  to  using,  but,  I  am  concerned  about 
repayment.  My  children  have  also  used  student  loans.  AH  in  all,  I  feel  that  my 
family  has  received  a  significant  amount  of  help  towards  financing  educational  ex- 
penses. At  the  same  time,  I  must  emphasize  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  sell 
our  home  to  pay  off  our  debts.  We  knew  this  when  we  allowed  our  children  to  apply 
to  high  cost  schools.  We  have  no  regrets  about  our  decisions.  We  do  have  concerns 
about  the  future.  We  have  three  children  to  educate.  Next  year  we  will  have  two 
children  in  college  with  me  still  in  graduate  school.  The  following  two  years  we  will 
have  two  children  in  college.  I  will  still  be  in  graduate  school.  And  then,  we  will 
have  one  child  in  college  For  the  remaining  two  years.  We  have  already  told  our 
children  we  will  not  be  able  to  help  finance  graduate  school  and  they  will  be  on 
their  own  for  that.  We  just  hope  we  can  continue  to  get  them  all  through  their  un- 
dergraduate years. 

We  are  more  fortunate  than  many  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances  with  children 
in  college.  One  of  the  benefits  of  my  employment  is  a  faculty  tuition  grant.  Even 
with  that  being  used  to  meet  need,  we  qualify  for  financial  aid.  Many  of  our  friends 
have  lived  in  the  same  house  for  25  years,  the  house  is  paid  for  and  they  still  have 
children  to  educate.  Most  of  them  have  already  educated  their  older  children  and 
incurred  debt  for  that.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  unable  to  save  any  money.  Re- 
tirement is  fast  approaching  for  some  of  these  people,  they  have  annual  incomes  in 
the  $30,000  to  $40,000  range  and  are  expected  to  cover  $9,000  to  $10,000  a  year  for 
college  based  on  income,  the  equity  in  their  home  and  the  little  bit  of  savings  they 
may  have.  With  five  months  to  feed  it  simply  is  not  possible  to  pay  a  mortgage  or 
home  equity  loan  payment  in  excess  of  $1,000  a  month  on  a  $30,000  to  $40,000 
income.  The  assessment  of  assets,  home  equity  in  pa-ticular,  is  not  tied  to  income  in 
any  way  and  as  a  result,  families  are  faced  with  totally  unreasonable  expectations. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  asking  the  student  to  pay  70  percent  of  their 
taxable,  non-work-study  earnings  towards  educational  expenses  is  a  disincentive. 
Most  teens  and  college  age  students  who  work  do  so  to  ease  the  burden  on  their 
parents.  They  pay  for  some  of  their  own  clothes,  their  entertainment  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  They  are  expected  to  save  almost  all  of  their  earnings  to  pay 
for  college.  What  I  see  happening  more  and  more  is  that  students  will  choose  not  to 
work  or  to  earn  a  minimal  amount  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  more.  The 
"system"  suggests  to  students  that  they  are  penalized  for  working  hard.  This  must 
be  addressed.  Do  we  want  to  show  our  future  leaders  that  they  can  gain  by  sitting 
back  and  letting  the  system  take  care  of  them?  Not  only  will  this  impact  the  future 
of  our  action,  but  it  has  an  impact  on  the  family  during  the  college  years.  If  the 
student  doesn't  save  from  earnings  or  earn  to  begin  with,  parents  usually  end  up 
covering  the  student's  responsibility.  Sock  it  to  mom  and  dad  again.  If  they  don  t 
have  the  money,  the  family  relationships  are  strained.  If  one  of  them  gets  a  second 
job  to  pay  current  year  expenses,  the  system  asks  them  to  pay  more  next  year.  This 
particularly  affects  the  middle-income  family  because  the  general  consensus  is  that 
the  parents  will  find  a  way  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  high-need  disadvantaged  student  in  this  situation  will  probably  receive  re- 
olacement  funds.  They  probably  already  have  a  reduced  loan  expectation  and  may 
be  able  to  substitute  remaining  available  loan  for  the  shortfall  in  student  income 
contribution,  or  they  may  already  be  receiving  enough  aid  so  that  they  can  over- 
come the  deficit  by  living  in  housing  with  a  kitchen  and  saving  on  food  expenses. 
Yes,  the  middle-income  student  may  also  be  able  to  do  this  and  often  it  is  done.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  at  resident  institutions,  the  student  may  be  required  to  reside  in  a 
dormitory  and  pay  for  a  meal  plan. 

The  student  income  contribution  issue  should  be  addressed  because  or  the  social 
implications  and  the  impact  it  could  have  on  the  future  of  our  nation.  My  daughter 
works  three  jobs  during  the  academic  year,  two  under  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram and  one  off  campus.  She  works  off  campus,  because  her  college  work-study 
earnings  meet  her  need,  and  without  the  off-campus  job,  she  cannot  participate  in 
any  social  activities  with  a  price  tag  or  purchase  clothes  or  other  basic  necessities. 
Our  youth  is  our  most  important  resource.  Do  we  want  to  teach  them  to  avoid  work- 
ing and  contributing  to  their  own  as  well  as  the  national  welfare?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Lets  try  to  institute  change  that  will  motivate  and  encourage.  A  40  to  50  percent 
assessment  rate  for  student  income  contribution  would  be  much  more  appropriate. 
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Seventy  percent  is  simply  too  high.  If  my  daughter  could  reserve  a  portion  of  her 
summer  or  off-cam  pus  earnings  to  meet  personal  expenses  during  the  academic 
year,  she  would  not  have  to  work  3  jobs.  Because  the  colleges  face  financial  limita- 
tions, the  amounts  allowed  in  the  financial  aid  budget  for  books  and  personal  ex- 
penses are  seldom  adequate.  $225  to  $250  per  semester  for  a  student  taking  4  to  5 
courses  simply  is  not  enough.  The  average  text  book  cost  $50.  Paperback  required 
supplemental  books  range  between  $15  and  $20  on  average.  Books  for  one  heavy 
reading  course  could  cost  as  much  as  $200.  Thank  goodness  this  is  not  the  case  for 
all  courses.  How  is  the  student  supposed  to  pay  for  the  books  for  their  other  courses. 
Buy  used  books  you  might  say.  I  agree.  But,  used  books  cost  80  to  85  percent  as 
much  as  new  books.  it 

More  appropriate  assessment  of  both  student  and  parent  contribution  would  pro- 
vide greater  access  and  support  retention  in  the  college  population. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  tell  a  brief  story  at  the  request  of  a  friend.  She  is  a  widow 
with  limited  income  from  her  husband's  life  insurance.  Her  home  is  entirely  paid 
for  and  she  has  a  very  small  earned  income.  Her  only  resources  for  supporting  her- 
self, her  family  and  her  retirement  are  the  family  home  and  the  life  insurance  pro- 
ceeds she  received  at  her  husband's  death.  With  two  children  in  college  she  has  not 
qualified  for  Financial  Aid.  She  does  not  have  enough  income  to  qualify  for  a  home 
equity  loan.  If  she  depletes  the  principal  balance  of  her  husband's  life  insurance 
proceeds,  she  will  not  have  enough  money  to  live  on  or  retire  on.  She  lives  in  an 
average  home  and  has  just  under  $300,000  in  the  bank.  That  $300,000  is  the  primary 
source  of  her  income  which  coupled  with  her  earned  income  is  between  $25,000  and 
$30,000  a  year.  She  has  3  children.  With  2  in  college  she  was  expected  to  cover  over 
$40,000  in  one  year  for  education  expenses.  The  use  of  a  Stafford  Loan  for  each  of 
there  college  students  would  have  been  enormously  helpful  to  this  family.  This 
wc.n«>n  does  not  have  current  or  future  earning  power  at  a  level  that  will  permit 
her  to  re-coup  the  financial  burdens  she  must  taken  on  for  educating  her  children. 
She  is  in  her  50's.  The  potential  exists  for  her  resources  to  be  depleted.  She  has  no 
social  security  eligibility.  By  working  more  to  help  pay  their  costs,  her  children 
have  been  denied  access  to  student  loans. 

We  should  be  directing  the  resources  of  the  State  and  federal  government  to  help 
her  children  pursue  their  education  and  at  the  same  time  permit  her  to  maintain 
self-sufficiency.  Keep  in  mind,  we  are  talking  about  a  middle-income  family.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  requiring  students  to  use  loans  and  work  is  acceptable.  I  also  feel  it 
is  imperative  for  this  Nation  to  encourage  people  to  help  themselves  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  regularly  expect  parents  and  students  to 
reach  far  beyond  their  means  to  finance  education.  I  do  firmly  believe  that  the 
family  has  a  responsibility  to  pay  for  education  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able 
without  hanging  themselves. 

My  friend^  daughter  will  not  be  able  to  continue  her  education  at  a  private  selec- 
tive college,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  truly  the  right  place  for  her  to  be,  because  she 
does  not  want  her  mother  to  deplete  her  resources.  Retention  and  access  are  pre- 
dominant issues  for  middle  class  families  everywhere.  I  was  asked  to  tell  you  about 
this  case  because  this  person  feels  it  simply  is  not  right  to  expect  her  to  pay  so 
much  based  on  her  limitations.  I  agree  to  present  the  case  because  I  agree  with  her 
both  as  a  parent  and  a  financial  aid  officer. 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  For  a  moment,  could  I  put  on  my  other  hat  and 
make  some  remarks? 

Senator  Dodd.  How  many  hats  do  you  have?  \ 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  My  finance  officer  hat  for  a  commenCas  op- 
posed to  the  parent  hat. 

Senator  Dodd.  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  through.  I  apologize. 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  When  Mr.  Maiocco  was  making  his  comments 
about  bringing  the  student  loan  program  back  to  the  States,  I  have 
to  make  a  comment  about  that.  I  was  really  chomping  at  the  bit. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  that  kind  of  a  concept.  I  think  it  probably 
could  be  a  good  one,  but  from  the  perspective  of  the  institution,  at 
my  institution,  we  dealt  with  guarantee  agencies  in  1  year  from  29 
different  States.  They  all  had  different  loan  applications,  and  they 
all  had  different  materials  they  wanted  from  students.  For  us  to  be 
able  to  service  students  well,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  know  the 
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complete  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  program  and  each 
and  every  individual  State  guarantee  agency. 

If  we  are  going  to  look  for  stability  and  we  are  going  to  look  for 
some  real  change  there,  we  need  to  standardize  on  the  national 
level  the  application  and  the  information  that  is  collected.  I  simply 
had  to  get  that  out. 

Senator  Dodd.  Anything  else? 

Ms.  Chiaverini.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you. 

Shannon. 

Ms.  Richard.  My  name  is  Shannon  Richard,  and  I  have  just 
graduated  from  Computer  Processing  Institute,  in  New  London. 

I  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  CPI,  without  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  that  I  received.  When  I  graduated  from  Robert  E. 
Phipps  Senior  High  School,  in  1989,  I  was  really  excited  about 
going  to  college.  I  had  plans  to  attend  Central  Connecticut  State 
University  in  the  fall,  but  plans  changed,  when  I  found  out  that 
my  parents  could  not  afford  to  send  me  to  <hat  college. 

The  thought  of  jumping  into  something  that  expensive  at  my  age 
had  its  drawbacks.  For  one,  the  responsibility  of  taking  out  a  loan 
and  having  to  work  while  going  to  school  to  pay  for  it  was  not  too 
appealing.  The  second  drawback  was  uncertainty  of  my  career.  If  I 
had  went  to  Central  and  then  decided  that  college  was  not  right  for 
me,  I  would  still  have  to  pay  back  that  loan  that  I  took  out. 

I  decided  to  put  my  college  career  on  hold  and  try  a  retail  career. 
The  retail  career  lasted  a  little  while,  but  1  day  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment for  CPI.  It  read,  "Start  your  career  today,  financial  aid  avail- 
able." I  then  decided  I  was  going  to  go  to  CPI  and  see  if  I  was 
qualified  for  any  type  of  financial  aid. 

I  filled  out  all  of  the  necessary  paperwork  and  found  out  that  I 
was  qualified  for  a  guaranteed  student  loan.  The  tuition  for  CPI 
was  $6,000  for  6  months,  an  intensive  600-hour  course.  I  took  out  a 
guaranteed  student  loan  for  $1,700.  My  mother  took  out  a  Parents 
Plus  loan  for  $1,000,  and  my  father  cashed  in  his  stocks  for  $2,300 
to  help  me  go  to  school. 

I  never  thought  I  would  be  able  to  take  out  a  loan  and  not  have 
to  pay  for  it  until  6  months  after  I  graduated.  School  started  in  3 
days  and  I  was  already  enrolled.  I  really  enjoyed  going  to  CPI.  The 
student-teacher  atmosphere  was  very  outgoing,  and  everybody 
helped  each  other. 

I  have  been  out  of  school  for  3  days  and  I  already  miss  the 
friends  that  I  made  there.  If  I  did  not  receive  that  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan,  who  knows  what  I  would  be  doing  now.  When  the  State 
provides  young  students  with  a  chance  to  go  to  school,  that  student 
realizes  that  the  State  has  made  a  way  to  benefit,  less  fortunate 
students.  With  the  State  giving  me  a  chance  to  go  to  college,  I 
achieved  confidence  and  an  edge  for  a  better  career. 

Taking  way  financial  aid  from  students  will  lead  to  many  argu- 
ments and  disappointments,  not  only  from  students,  but  from  the 
colleges  that  depend  on  students.  If  a  student  cannot  afford  to 
attend  a  college,  that  college  will  lose  money,  because  that  student 
will  have  to  look  for  a  less  expensive  college  that  might  not  have 
the  same  status. 
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I  think  anybody  who  wants  an  education  is  entitled  to  it,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  can  affoid  it.  Education  is  what  keeps  this  country 
going.  Without  the  opportunity  of  higher  education  for  middle-  and 
lower-class  people,  this  would  not  be  the  country  of  opportunity  it 

once  was.  T 

There  are  many  key  points  that  I  would  like  to  point  out.  In 
"Social  Policy,"  dated  March  26,  1991,  many  people  spoke  of  solu- 
tions that  could  help  the  financial  aid  system.  First  was  cutting 
trade  schools  out  of  the  program.  It  has  been  said  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  default  is  from  trade  school  students.  Should  trade 
schools  have  to  meet  different  standards  for  their  students  to  qual- 
ify for  loans,  or  should  they  have  their  own  financial  program? 

The  second  solution  was  to  cut  out  the  middlemen  and  create  a 
direct  loan  program,  cutting  out  the  banks  and  guarantee  agencies 
and  the  processing  fees.  This  would  eliminate  the  interest  rate  sub- 
sidies by  the  government  to  the  banks.  It  would  also  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  $1  to  $2  billion  a  year.  Some  like  the  idea, 
but  few  say  the  direct  loans  will  subject  the  Treasury  to  more  risk. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  solution  very  promising,  but  also  could  cost 
banks  and  many  people  their  jobs. 

I  decided  to  do  some  investigating  on  the  issue  myself.  I  wanted 
to  know  what  students  thought  about  financial  aid  and  how  they 
would  pay  for  their  tuition.  I  targeted  four  high  schools  in  the  area, 
New  London  High  School,  Waterford  High  School,  Robert  E. 
Phipps  Senior  High  School,  and  Ledyard  High  School 

Two  of  the  schools  felt  the  issue  was  too  political  to  get  involved 
in,  which  was  Phipps  Senior  High  School  and  New  London  High 
School,  which  has  the  largest  population  of  minorities.  Ledyard 
High  School  is  doing  the  poll  on  Thursday,  April  4,  and  I  have  not 
received  the  results  from  Waterford  High  School  yet.  I  will  give 
you  that   . 

Senator  Dodd.  What  do  you  mean,  too  political.' 

Ms.  Richard.  They  thought  they  should  not  get  involved. 

Senator  Dodd.  In  surveying  students  about  their  

Ms.  Richard.  Financial.  In  New  London,  I  talked  with  the  guid- 
ance counselor  and  he  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  said 
he  does  not  like  to  get  into  those  kinds  of  issues  with  the  students. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  suspect  he  will  be  reading  about  this  today,  and 
we  will  be  hearing  from  him  rather  quickly  on  these  things. 
[Laughter.] 

Did  he  have  any  idea  of  what  you  were  going  to  do  today? 

Ms.  Richard.  Yes,  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
speech  and  I  would  go  on  and  tell  him  what  I  was  doing  and  he  did 
not  think  it  was  as  good  idea. 

The  principal  at  Phipps  thought  it  was  loo  ppliucal  tor  the 
people  and  the  students  at  the  school  to  get  involved  with. 

Senator  Dodd.  About  financial  aid  for  college? 

Ms.  Richard.  Yes.  The  guidance  counselors  have  bacl  ed  me  up, 
but  the  principal  would  not  allow  it. 

On  the  poll,  I  asked  three  questions:  Would  you  attend  college,  if 
you  couldn't  receive  a  guaranteed  student  loan  of  financial  aid? 
Would  you  be  able  to  afford  to  attend  college,  without  financial 
aid?  And  would  you  seek  other  means  of  tuition?  These  three  ques- 
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tions  were  all  yes-or-no  answers.  At  the  bottom  of  the  question- 
naire, I  left  a  space  for  comments  or  suggestions. 

As  I  conclude  my  speech,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  last  remarks. 
Our  government  provides  over  $18  billion  a  year  to  nearly  6  mil- 
lion students  in  forms  of  grants,  loans,  work-study  assistance,  and 
fellowships.  What  will  happen  to  those  6  million  students,  if  they 
could  not  get  those  forms  of  financial  aid?  They  would  be  standing 
in  unemployment  lines  or  receiving  welfare  checks,  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  get  a  better  education  and  a  better  job  to  sup- 
port their  families. 

Please  do  not  jeopardize  the  education  of  the  students  for  a 
chance  to  make  something  of  themselves.  Give  them  a  chance,  like 
I  had,  to  make  a  foundation  for  my  career  and  life.  Give  them  aid 
in  education  and  help  our  future. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Shannon,  very  much. 
Walter,  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Josephson.  I  have  a  fear  that  I  am  going  to  sound  like  I  am 
crying  or  begging,  but  neither  is  the  case. 

Like  Carol,  I  take  full  responsibility  for  wanting  to  education  my 
children,  so  just  to  give  you  some  sense  as  to  how  we  do  it,  what  it 
costs  and  how  we  afford  it,  some  background. 

I  am  married,  and  I  have  3  children.  I  am  a  second-career  clergy 
person,  which  means  that  back  about  15  years  ago  I  left  what  I  was 
doing  and  funded  seminary  education  and  then  began  a  ministry, 
so  it  has  been  only  since  about  5  years  that  my  own  student  loans 
have  been  paid  off.  , 

My  oldest  is  a  freshman  at  Wesleyan.  He  is  a  very  bright  kid,  a 
gifted  kid  and  a  kid  whose  life  tends  to  revolve  around  educating 
himself,  one  who  probably  needs  more  education  than  maybe  the 
other  two.  At  the  time  he  started  high  school,  we  were  living  in 
Wallingford,  living  basically  on  the  Choate  campus,  although  not  a 
part  of  it,  and  he  desperately  wanted  to  go  there,  so  we  began  our 
education  bills  at  an  earlier  date,  because  of  that. 

When  my  second  started  school,  he  also  thought  he  wanted  to  try 
a  Choate  education.  He  did  that  and  he  is  not  the  student  that  the 
first  is,  so  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  it  was  kind  of  a  family 
decision  that  maybe  that  would  end,  to  make  way  for  some  of  the 
college  bills  that  were  starting,  and  everyone  was  basically  happy 
with  that. 

At  any  rate,  when  I  go  through  some  of  the  finances,  some  of 
those  are  old  and  not  college. 

As  most  clergy,  we  live  in  church  housing.  We  did  that  up  until  5 
years  ago,  when  we  finally  bought  our  own  house.  So,  for  one  who 
is  45  years  old,  I  have  a  relatively  new  mortgage  also,  that  is  prob- 
ably higher  than  most  people  my  age  would  have. 

The  mortgage  has  been  a  good  thing.  Three  years  ago,  we  re- 
wrote it,  to  pay  for  much  of  the  Choate  expense,  and  then  we  also 
dipped  into  it  with  an  equity  loan  to  pay  other  of  the  secondary 
school  expenses  and  something  of  the  Wesleyan  expenses. 

My  bills  basically  are  about  $1,400  a  month  for  the  mortgage, 
$300  for  the  second  mortgage,  which  has  gone  into  school.  I  pay 
$400  a  month  in  school  loans,  I  pay  $400  a  month  for  auto  insur- 
ance, that  is  with  two  underage  drivers,  both  of  whom  are  honor 
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students  and  have  driver  education.  It  is  great,  if  you  go  away  to 
school  from  a  distance,  but  if  you  are  within  a  100-mile  radius,  you 
have  to  pay  all  of  the  extra  insurance  costs  on  your  children,  as 
well. 

I  borrow  about  $6,500  a  year,  in  addition  to  what  the  grants  at 
Wesleyan  are.  We  do  it  and  we  squeak  by.  My  fear  is  that  I  have 
child  number  two  coming  up  in  1  year,  child  number  three  coming 
up  in  3  years,  and  you  end  up  teetering  on  the  edge  of  something. 
For  instance,  a  year  ago,  the  day  after  Christmas,  my  father-in-law 
died,  and  he  was  in  Iowa.  You  have  to  make  choices  of  either  you 
go  to  the  funeral  or  not.  We  chose  to  go,  but  it  was  a  $3,000  debt  to 
get  the  kids  out  there  and  back,  again  my  decision,  but  that  sits  on 
my  American  Express  card  still  in  that  little  sign  and  travel  sec- 
tion that  gets  chipped  away  at  every  month.  ^  ^ 

This  week,  I  had  an  orthodontist  bill  of  $1,000,  not  because  of 
crooked  teeth,  but  because  the  teeth  kept  coming  across  the  side 
underneath  gums  that  are  kicking  out  the  roots  of  the  teeth  that 
are  next  to  it,  as  it  crosses.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  say, 
well,  you  know,  we  really  want  this  pretty  smile,  you  just  do  not 
have  any  choice.  Those  kinds  of  things  just  become  devastation  and 
you  run  so  close. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Josephson  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Josephson 

Married  to  Karen  Josephson  who  earns  miscellaneous  income  from  various  com- 
munity services  activities.  One  son  in  college,  other  son  in  junior  year  at  public  high 
school  and  a  daughter  in  public  school.  

Have  incurred  loan  debt  for  private  high  school  education  of  son  presently  attend- 
ing Wesleyan  University.  During  his  high  school  years  we  lived  very  near  the 
Choate  campus.  Our  son  is  a  high  achiever  and  very  committed  to  his  educational 
pursuits.  We  felt  a  high  school  education  at  Choate  would  best  meet  his  needs.  In 
addition,  second  child,  spent  two  years  at  Choate. 

The  burden  of  payment  for  the  Choate  years  adds  to  the  burden  of  financing  a 
college  education.  My  son  in  college  is  a  frosh  at  Wesleyan  University  and  the  recip- 
ient of  a  Robert  T.  Stafford  Loan,  College  work-study,  Connecticut  Independent  Col- 
lege Student  Grant  Program  funds,  Felp  Loan  and  Wesleyan  Scholarship. 

My  income  is  modest  for  a  family  of  five  and  I  have  accessed  the  equity  in  my 
home  and  used  other  loans  to  help  finance  education.  But,  I  have  two  more  children 
to  attend  college  and  find  myself  incapable  of  servicing  increased  loans.  I  am  barely 
able  to  met  monthly  expenses  at  present. 

Please  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  willing  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  pay  to* 
college  for  mv  children  but  increased  debt,  which  I  am  unable  to  repay.  It  u-v 
income  were  greater,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  on  as  much  debt  as  possible  to  pa, 
for  college.  I  have  already  done  that  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  on  my  current 
income  I  simply  cannot  meet  additional  monthly  expenses.  As  it  stands  now.  my 
mortgage  for  my  home  purchased  in  1985,  after  a  career  of  living  in  a  church-sup- 
plied  house  is  $1,400  per  month.  I  make  and  additional  $300  per  month  second  mort- 
gage payment  for  funds  borrowed  to  finance  schooling.  I  have  parent  loans  of  about 
$250  per  month,  car  insurance  of  about  $400  per  month  and  make  interest  only  pay- 
ments on  several  thousand  dollars  of  loans  that  will  come  due  after  college  gradua- 
tion. I  also  have  a  leftover  payment  for  my  wife  s  education  of  $100  per  month.  I  his 
is  not  to  complain.  I  make  the  payment  on  time.  1  just  don  t  know  how  can  go 
further  into  debt  and  still  keep  the  payments  up— a  $5,000  orthodontist  bill,  for  in- 
stance, threatens  to  undo  me.  Also,  in  the  case  of  son  No.  1,  a  career  in  the  helping 
professions  will  not  enable  him  to  be  much  help  financial  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  have  already  stated  that  my  wife's  income  is  modest  and  with  the  economy  as  it 
is  there  is  little  hope  for  it  to  increase  significantly.  She  tries  very  hard  to  find  all 
the  work  she  can  and  to  earn  as  much  as  she  can. 
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I  do  not  understand  how  the  determination  of  family  ability  to  pay  is  made,  but, 
from  my  perspective  the  expectation  based  on  my  income  and  resources  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable one,  nor  is  the  expectation  for  my  son. 

The  level  of  responsibility  assessed  to  him  is  unreasonable  and  prohibitive.  In 
order  for  him  to  save  the  amount  he  is  to  contribute,  he  must  deny  himself  some 
very  simple  pleasures  such  as  pizza  on  Friday  night  during  the  school  year  or 
summer  or  an  occasional  movie.  Part  of  the  educational  process  is  socialization  and 
personal  development  outside  of  the  classroom.  Therefore,  I  borrow  much  of  his  ex- 
pected contribution.  I  see  no  problem  with  sacrifice  to  a  certain  extent,  but  that 
extent  should  be  a  reasonable  one. 

I  hope  that  some  thought  will  be  given  to  methods  for  determining  more  reasona- 
ble expectations  for  both  parents  and  students  and,  that  as  a  result,  children  like 
mine  will  be  able  to  access  quality  education  in  the  kind  of  environment  best  suited 
to  their  needs. 

Senator  Dodd.  Again,  I  would  love  to  say  it  is  a  unique  story,  but 
it  is  not  a  unique  story.  If  it  was  unique,  we  could  say  we  would  try 
and  do  something  for  you  through  constituent  service,  but  this  is  a 
problem  that  many,  many  families  are  facing.  I  congratulate  you 
for  meeting  the  challenge  and,  hopefully,  we  can  be  of  help  to  some 
people  like  yourselves  and  others  to  some  degree. 

We  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Paula. 

Ms.  Greenhouse.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Paula  Greenhouse.  I  reside  in  East  Haven,  CT,  and  I 
go  to  South  Central,  even  though  I  am  from  West  Haven.  My  grade 
average  is  about  2.5,  and  in  the  spring  of  1992,  I  will  be  the  first 
graduate  of  my  family. 

I  am  a  single  parent,  and  my  daughter  is  about  4.  Her  name  is 
Nichole.  She  attends  a  child  development  facility  within  the  insti- 
tution, and  this  is  in  jeopardy  of  being  lost,  I  fear. 

My  ultimate  goal  is  to  be  an  elementary  teacher.  Federal  aid  has 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  continue  my  education.  The  Pell  grant 
and,  specifically,  the  college  work-study  program  has  been  of  bene- 
fit to  me  to  remove  myself  from  AFDC  assistance  and  be  self-sup- 
portive with  another  parttime  job.  , 

Through  these  programs,  I  intend  to  improve  my  financial 
status,  to  be  self-supportive,  so  I  can  provide  for  her.  She  is  grow- 
ing at  an  incredible  rate  and  she  is  needing  new  things  constantly. 
Hopefully,  she  can  have  the  experience  that  I  have  been  able  to.  I 
did  not  start  college  until  I  was  21.  It  was  totally  untangible  to  me, 
coming  from  a  split  family.  I  have  three  other  siblings  at  home, 
and  my  mother  was  a  single  parent,  too,  and  it  just  was  not  feasi- 
ble at  all. 

I  am  active  member  in  the  student  government,  and  next  semes- 
ter I  will  hold  an  elective  office. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  are  not  running  for  the  Senate,  are  you? 
[Laughter.] 

Ms.  Greenhouse.  I  am  already  a  Senator. 

Senator  Dodd.  If  you're  a  colleague,  I  hope  you  are  a  Democrat. 
[Laughter.]  .  . 

Ms.  Greenhouse.  In  my  position  in  the  student  activities,  ottice, 
I  am  in  contact  with  many  students  and  staff  throughout  the  day.  I 
arrange  trips.  We  went  skiing  for  5  days.  We  go  to  basketball 
games,  Softball  games  and  things  of  such.  I  enjoy  it,  I  really  do. 
Community  college  for  me  was  an  easier  transition  than  going  to  a 
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larger  university,  because  I  am  a  single  parent  and  going  back  to 
school  was  a  difficult  thing.  ,lL  ., 

In  closing,  if  the  bill  is  passed  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Pell  or  the  SSIG,  I  hope  that  it  will  include  more  students,  rather 
than  pushing  them  away. 
Thank  you.  ,  _ ,       B  .    %  « 

Senator  Dodd.  By  the  way,  the  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  has  as  child  care  provision  in  it.  I  think  that 
is  such  an  important  element.  [Applause.] 
Thank  you.  Congratulations. 

Ms.  Greenhouse.  Thank  you.  . 
Senator  Dodd.  I  think  it  is  terrific  that  you  are  doing  these 

things. 

Ms.  Greenhouse.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  It  is  a  burden,  but  I  think  you  get  great  enjoy- 
ment out  of  it.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  some  people  getting  active 
in  student  government. 

Ms.  Greenhouse.  I  really  enjoy  school,  and  when  I  tell  people 
that,  they  look  at  me  like  I  am  crazy,  but  it  is  very  social.  Not  only 
do  I  do  academics,  but  I  am  involved  with  speaking  to  deans  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  within  my  job,  and  I  call  other  schools  and  I  plan 
for  spring  outings  for  five  colleges,  and  you  can  come. 
Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  as  a  fellow  Senator.  [Laughter.] 
Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 
Ms.  Greenhouse.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Dodd.  Seanice?  . 
Ms.  Austin.  With  our  country's  growing  technical  advancements, 
more  specialized  training  and  knowledge  is  needed  for  today's  stu- 
dents, to  compete  in  the  job  market.  Gone  are  the  days  when  stu- 
dents only  needed  a  high  school  diploma  to  become  a  pirt  of  the 

labor  force.  .  .  , 

Many  jobs  now  require  college  experience  and,  as  technology 
grows,  so  does  the  demand  for  higher  degrees. 

Many  students,  even  with  the  help  of  their  parents,  cannot 
afford  the  costs  of  education,  to  receive  these  skills  and  meet  the 
job  market  demands.  I  think  it  is  the  role  of  the  government  to 
help  those  students  in  financial  need,  by  providing  the  funds,  and 
also  by  having  enough  funds  made  available,  so  that  the  maximum 
number  of  students  can  be  a  part  of  the  programs. 

As  a  recipient  of  financial  aid,  I  would  like  the  funds  continued 
and  not  cut.  The  funds  I  have  received  the  past  2  years  have  great- 
ly alleviated  the  financial  burden  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
in  coll6g6. 

I  am  the  mother  of  a  2-year-old  son,  and  my  husband  and  I  could 
not  afford  to  send  me  to  college  during  this  time.  One  more  bill, 
along  with  the  rest  of  our  bills,  we  are  not  homeowners,  we  rent, 
and  we  have  car  bills  and  the  other  bills  of  newly-married  couples, 
and  we  just  cannot  afford  another  bill,  which  is  why  J.  stress  the 
need  for  grant  money,  as  well  as  loans,  more  grant  money. 

Students  who  do  not  have  the  money  to  go  to  college  more  often 
would  not  like  to  borrow  it  through  a  loan.  The  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  cost  of  college  is  a  great  deal  for  a  student,  especially 
minorities,  and  a  majority  of  those  students  will  opt  not  to  go  to 
college,  i-  tr  ^y  have  to  go  through  it  through  a  loan.  This  anxiety 
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could  be  alleviated  and  the  minority  enrollment  would  probably  in- 
crease, if  more  funds  are  allocated  for  grants. 

Unfortunately,  some  students  do  not  receive  the  financial  bene- 
fits. Many  of  our  high  school  friends  who  were  able  to  go  to  college 
the  first  year  had  to  discontinue  their  education,  not  due  to  insuffi- 
cient academic  performance,  but  because  of  the  financial  hardship. 

Many  received  only  a  minimum,  if  any,  financial  aid,  because 
there  were  too  many  applicants  and  not  enough  funds  to  go 
around,  or  their  parents'  income  was  a  step  above  the  income  level 
allowed,  in  order  for  them  to  be  financially  needy.  Many  were 
denied  aid,  and  if  the  government  cuts  it,  they  will  all  be  turned 
away.  There  are  already  young  people  with  academic  potential  who 
cannot  fulfill  it,  because  of  the  costs,  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
school* 

Along  with  students  who  had  to  put  off  college,  many  work  full- 
time  or  almost  that,  doing  the  school  year,  as  well  as  during  the 
summer.  I  myself  worked  two  jobs  on-campus  and  one  off,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  mother  and  a  wife. 

I  have  friends  who  work  at  least  30  hours  a  week,  go  to  school 
full-time,  and  do  their  school  work  at  the  same,  which  is  probably 
more  than  the  average  adult  would  do  during  their  average  work- 

We  are  not  against  hard  work,  but  if  more  money  is  given  to 
those  students,  they  can  decrease  their  work  schedule,  concentrat- 
ing more  on  academics,  and  probably  raise  our  country  s  perform- 
ance level  with  our  world  rivals,  such  as  the  Japanese,  who  do 
make  educational  funds  a  top  priority. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  they  do. 

Ms.  Austin.  Many  Americans  say  they  are  for  education,  that 
education  is  available  to  all,  and  that  the  children  are  the  future. 
Much  of  the  time,  their  actions  do  not  match  their  words.  It  is  now 
time  to  back  up  those  words  by  not  allowing  a  cut  in  financial  aid, 
grants,  especially.  m       .      .  .  . 

To  millions  of  students,  myself  included,  financial  aid  is  the  only 
way  for  us  to  receive  an  education. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Excellent  testimony,  Seanice,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much.  I  have  a  feeling  that  you  are  going  to  make  it,  no 
matter  what.  You  have  a  look  in  your  eye  of  utter  determination. 
That  is  very  good  testimony. 

Linda,  we  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

Ms.  Stavis.  My  name  is  Linda  Stavis,  and  I  am  a  college  student 
at  Middlesex.  I  am  in  the  human  services  program.  I  am  a  single 
mother,  «<tii  2  children,  and  I  am  on  welfare.  I  am  the  first  gen- 
eration of  single  parents  in  my  family. 

The  reason  why  I  am  here  today  is  because  being  a  single  parent 
and  seeing  how  hard  it  is  to  raise  2  children  and  to  teach  them  the 
importance  of  a  good  education,  so  I  decided  to  come  out  here  to 
ask  you— I  am  nervous,  because  this  is  my  

Senator  Dodd.  Just  relax.  You  are  doing  well. 

Ms.  Stavis.  One  of  the  classes  that  I  am  taking  at  Middlesex  is 
interpersonal  communications  class,  and  it  is  helping  me  to  put 
aside  fears  that  I  have  as  far  as  public  speaking.  [Laughter.] 
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Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  tell  you  something,  Linda.  I  have  besn  at 
this  for  17  years  and  I  get  scared  to  death  every  time  I  have  to 
stand  up  in  front  of  an  audience.  It  does  not  go  away  and  you  have 
to  cope  with  it,  and  you  are  doing  fine. 

Ms.  Stavis.  Because  of  this  fear,  I  am  trying  to  teach  my  kids  the 
importance  of  education,  belief  in  God,  because  I  want  the  best. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  want  the  best  for  them,  don  t  you? 

Ms.  Stavis.  And  myself.  I  would  like  to  be  a  counselor  for  single 
and  divorced  parents,  upon  graduation,  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
parents  out  there  who  have  a  lot  of  potential,  but  they  need  some- 
one that  has  already  gone  through  

Senator  Dodd.  Those  experiences. 

Ms.  Stavis.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  and  I  could  be  a  team.  [Laughter.] 
Ms.  Stavis.  Just  as  the  support  you  have  given  me  throughout 
my  speech,  I  need  that  same  assistance  in  terms  of  financial  aid, 
day  care.  I  talked  with  a  few  people  here  and  they  were  telling  me 
about  a  lot  of  services  that  I  was  not  even  aware  of.  I  have  a  11- 
year-old  son.  Because  I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  education, 
the  past  2  years,  he  has  made  the  honor  roll.  He  wants  to  be  a 
doctor. 

Senator  Dodd.  Good  for  him. 

Ms  Stavis.  He  just  got  accepted  into  a  program  that  Middlesex 
is  starting  for  kids  that  are  in  the  8th  grade,  based  on  his  academ- 
ics, and  I  am  really  proud  of  him.  I  have  a  4-year-old  daughter  who 
likes  to  dance.  When  they  decide  that  they  want  to  go  to  college,  I 
want  all  of  these  services  to  still  be  there,  so  that  they  can  do 
something  productive  with  their  lives,  as  I  am  trying  to  &•  now. 

Thank  you.  ,    _        ±  ,   .  ... 

Senator  Dodd.  Well  done,  Linda.  Congratulations,  an  excellent 

job.  [Applause.] 

What  year  are  you  now  at  Middlesex.' 

Ms.  Stavis.  I  am  in  my  second  year.  t 

Senator  Dodd.  Your  second  year.  So,  what  are  we  talking  about, 
how  much  longer  are  you  planning  on  and  what  do  you  need  to  do 
educationally  before  you  can  get  into  the  field? 

Ms.  Stavis.  One  more  year. 

Senator  Dodd.  One  more  year,  and  then  you  can  get  in  the  held 
and  find  employment? 

Ms  Stavis.  Well,  I  would  like  to  work  for  a  year  or  two,  to  get 
some  more  field  experience,  and  then  I  would  like  to  transfer  over 
to  Central.  Because  I  am  hearing  that  there  are  not  too  many  black 
counselors  of  single  and  divorced  parents,  so  I  would  like  to  do  that 
and  help  them,  and  also  to  contribute  back  to  society  the  finances 
they  used  to  help  me. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  agree  with  that  notion  totally.  Not  enough 

people  do  it. 
Ms.  Stavis.  So  I  will  know  how  to  do  that. 

Senator  Dodd.  Terrific.  Keep  up  that  good  attitude.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  to  have.  .  . 

You  have  all  been  so  eloquent  this  morning  in  talking  here,  that 
there  are  not  a  lot  of  questions.  You  have  answered  most«pf  the 
ones  that  I  had  for  you  in  your  prepared  remarks  and  the  state- 
ments you  have  made  here  this  morning. 
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You  are  effectively  telling  me  that  we  need  to  be  far  more  cre- 
ative, obviously,  that  demands  are  going  up,  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration low-  and  middle-income  families  and  what  has  happened, 
so  you  are  not  de  facto  excluded  from  this  process,  just  out  of  raw 
necessity,  no  matter  how  hard  people  are  working. 

I  was  stunned,  when  I  went  through  law  school.  I  went  through 
in  two  and  a  half  years,  and  I  worked  a  40-hour  week.  In  fact,  my 
wife  at  the  time  ran  the  Upward  Bound  program  at  the  University 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  some  20  years  ago,  so  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  program,  and  she  was  getting  a  graduate  degree  simulta- 
neously. I  do  not  know  how  I  did  it,  looking  back,  it  wears  me  out 
thinkii.s?  about  it  and  I  did  not  have  children. 

I  am  just  stunned  that  here  you  are  able  to  manage  these  things 
and  do  as  well  as  you  do.  And  whivt  if,  so  important  is  that  taxpay- 
ers who  are  not  in  this  situation  may  1  day  very  well  or  were  when 
times  were  a  little  bit  easier  for  th3m,  understand  how  important 
this  program  is  to  you. 

I  get  worried  sometimes,  that  the  people  understand  it,  the 
people  working  it  or  are  directly  involved  in  it,  but  the  others  who 
are  out  there  who  are  not  in  the  situation  do  not  understand  it  and 
they  do  not  realize  what  value  it  is  to  them. 

Too  often  there  will  be  the  anecdotal  story  about  the  student  who 
buys  6  stereos  and  4  cars  or  something,  or  the  parent  who  buys  the 
summer  cottage  at  the  beach  with  the  equity  loan,  etc.,  they  said  it 
was  for  student  aid  and  so  forth,  and  that  gets  the  banner  head- 
lines in  the  newspaper.  And  we  get  inundated  with  calls  and  let- 
ters, people  screaming  at  me  at  meetings,  because  of  corrupt  gov- 
ernment and  so  forth.  You  rarely  get  the  story  about  what  it 
means  to  people.  . 

It  is  this  age-old  problem  that  the  press  will  write  about  planes 
that  will  not  fly,  but  we  do  not  get  a  lot  of  stories  about  the  ones 
that  work  and  the  people  who  actually  benefit  and  the  things  they 
are  doing  with  their  lives,  how  hard  they  are  working  to  take  care 
of  their  families  or  improve  their  own  situation. 

So,  it  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  come  out  and  talk  about  an  indi- 
vidual experience,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  stand  up  and  talk  about  your  life  in  front  of  a  bunch  of 
strangers,  but  it  makes  as  big  difference,  because  you  represent 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  like  you  who  cannot  be  here 
and  would  not  have  this  opportunity. 

So,  you  all  have  done  an  eloquent  job  and  you  are  all  part  of  the 
permanent  public  record  of  the  consideration  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  before  the  United  States  Congress,  and  I  thank  you  for 
being  here  today.  . 

We  are  going  to  work  at  this  legislation  again,  and  I  say  to  you 
and  I  said  to  the  last  panel,  any  ideas  and  thoughts,  I  want  to  hear 
about  them  and  we  will  try  and  test  them  out  and  see  what  can  be 

done.  _  ,        ,       x  ^  „  _ 

There  are  going  to  be  constraints.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  any  ot  you 
here  what  is  going  on  h  the  States  and  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Ws  have  a  tremendous  burden  and  we  have 
got  to  try  an  nort  things  out  here.  I  said  this  the  other  day,  and  it 
is  true.  You  u  v,  I  just  hope  we  can  get  the  rhetoric  that  I  hear 
politically,  and  1  applaud  the  rhetoric,  I  do  not  minimize  it,  but  if  I 
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can  just  get  people  to  translate  the  rhetoric  into  supporting  some 
things  in  reality,  I  will  feel  a  lot  better. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  your  money  on  a  lot  of  things.  We  just  saw  a 
very  successful  military  engagement  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  we 
all  watched  the  ads  on  television  to  "Be  all  that  you  can  be.  We 
spend  $200  million  of  your  tax  money  for  those  advertisements  as 
part  of  that  program,  and  I  think  it  does  a  lot  of  good. 

It  creates  an  opportunity  for  a  lot  of  people  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  them.  I  would  just  like  to  see  us  take  some  of  those  re- 
sources that  same  way  and  promote  the  idea  that  there  are  educa- 
tional opportunities,  as  well,  for  people.  [Laughter.] 

There  are  two  students  that  we  did  not  have  on  our  panel,  and 
maybe  they  would  like  to  share  a  couple  of  thoughts.  Jane  Flan- 
ders and  Robert  Holloway,  who  are  here. 

Jane. 

Ms.  Flanders.  What  I  wanted  to  share  with  you  was  my  person- 
al story.  Every  morning,  at  6  o'clock,  I  leave  my  house  with  a  43- 
pound  3-year-old  asleep  in  my  arms,  my  bag  of  school  books,  his 
bag,  a  lunchbox,  out  to  the  transit  city  bus.  When  it  snows  and 
rains,  I  curse  my  ex-husband,  who  is  a  licensed  plumber. 

I  supported  him  while  he  went  through  his  vocational  school, 
and  then  I  ended  up  in  a  battered  women's  shelter.  I  wanted  ot  go 
to  work.  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  State  aid.  But  in  order  for  me  to 
put  my  son  in  day  care,  I  had  to  have  the  first  week  and  the  last 
week's  deposit,  plus  a  week  of  day  care,  and  at  his  age  it  was  $130 
a  week,  because  he  was  one.  I  could  not  do  it,  and  I  went  in  to  the 
welfare  office  and  I  was  a  mess,  because  I  had  wanted  more  for 
myself.  ,     _  , 

I  went  to  Middlesex  Community  College  and  every  day  I  do 
manage  to  get  out  of  the  house  at  6  o'clock,  somehow,  and  I  get 
there  and  I  study.  I  am  a  fulltime  student,  I  am  an  honor  student 
and  I  am  very  active  and  I  am  a  work-study  student.  I  just  was 
accepted  to  St.  Josephs  College  in  West  Hartford. 

With  these  budget  cuts  on  top  of  the  State  budget  cuts,  I  am 
really  scared.  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  get  my 
bachelor's  degree  in  social  work.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  money  in  that 
field,  but  that  is  what  I  am  good  at,  how  I  am  going  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  day  care  classes  after  school  with  my  son,  with  the  new 
income  tax  by  Weicker  being  something  like  single  mothers  are 
going  to  be  hit  $1,000  more  a  year.  On  top  of  that,  I  am  going  to 
have  student  loans  and  I  am  never  going  ot  be  able  to  make  it. 

I  look  at  my  ex-husband,  with  his  plumbing  license,  that  is  doing 
wonderful  and  I  get  angry.  , 

I  was  listening  to  the  people  talk  about  guidance  counselors  in 
school  today,  and  in  my  childhood,  I  was  in  foster  homes,  I  did  get 
accepted  to  Upward  Bound.  Right  as  I  <*ot  accepted,  a  crisis  in  my 
home  put  me  in  another  foster  home.  I  did  not  know  that  the  schol- 
arships meant  that  there  were  programs.  I  thought  it  meant  the 
grades  and  with  my  movement  from  foster  home  to  foster  home 
throughout  high  school,  I  was  unable  to  keep  a  grade  point  average 
that  was  worth  anything. 

So,  when  I  Itemed  that  there  was  a  Pell  grant,  and  the  first  time 
I  saw  a  financial  aid  form,  I  was  really  nervous.  Now  I  know  how 
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to  do  them.  I  have  been  doing  them  for  3  years.  But  it  takes  an 
education  to  do  them. 

I  also  have  a  close  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  GED  who  has  simi- 
lar background  in  foster  home  transitions  in  her  life.  When  I  was 
looking  over  the  files  for  the  USSA  paperwork,  I  saw  that  they  are 
talking  about  an  exam  for  people  who  have  GED's  before  they  can 
get  into  college  institutions  with  financial  aid.  That  scares  me.  She 
plays  remedial  classes,  and  it  was  not  her  fault  that  she  dropped 
out  of  high  school.  She  got  a  GED.  She  is  scared  to  go  to  apply  at 
the  office  in  September,  because  she  does  not  know  if  that  law  is 
going  to  be  enacted,  and  there  is  no  way  she  could  pass  it,  and  an 
education  at  Middlesex  College  could  make  a  difference  of  her 
working  at  McDonald's  or  getting  a  job  in  education  that  she 
wsnts 

One  more  thing  about  aid  from  the  government.  The  government 
talks  about  they  want  women  to  go  to  work  and  get  off  welfare.  If  I 
leave  now  and  I  work  at  McDonald's,  with  my  associate's  degree, 
because  I  am  not  qualified  for  anything  with  just  an  associate's 
degree,  I  will  still  need  assistance  for  food  stamps,  medical,  day 
care  assistance,  and  things  like  that.  If  they  let  me  get  my  bache- 
lor's degree,  they  will  not  be  feeding  me  money  for  18  years  for  my 
son,  I  can  get  off  and  support  myself. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Very  good.  Thanks  very  much.  [Applause.] 
Robert  Holloway.  Robert,  by  the  way,  is  wearing  two  hats,  as  a 
witness,  but  also  as  a  reporter,  and  I  will  be  anxious  to  see  how  you 
cover  yourself.  Speaking  eloquently  today,  Robert  Holloway. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Holloway.  My  name  is  Robert  Holloway.  I  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut.  I  am  the  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  there. 
I  have  a  brief  statement. 

Financial  aid  Is  an  avenue  by  which  many  students  depend  on  to 
reach  their  scholastic  goals.  At  times,  it  has  been  considered  to  be 
more  important  than  education  itself.  Financial  aid  is  a  necessary 
facet  of  the  matriculating  community.  Although  that  has  proved  to 
be  a  formidable  ally  in  the  past,  it  is  a  force  that  needs  to  be 
strengthened  and  diversified,  in  order  for  struggling  students  to 
achieve  academic  success,  especially  in  the  currently  withered 
State  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

In  view  of  personal  retrospection,  my  experience  with  financial 
aid  has  been  a  limited  one.  For  my  first  year  of  college  in  1987,  I 
applied  and  received  an  award  that  helped  me  appreciably.  For  my 
second  year,  I  did  not  apply,  because  my  application  was  late,  and  I 
was  told  by  school  officials  that,  since  late  applicants  were  consid- 
ered only  if  there  were  remaining  funds,  it  would  be  futile  to  still 
apply. 

Since  then,  I  have  been  taking  summer  and  nondegree  studies.  I 
have  also  been  told  that  virtually  no  money  is  available  for  stu- 
dents during  the  summer,  and  I  know  that  by  the  fall,  little  to  no 
financial  aid  is  ever  available  to  nondegree  students. 

Despite  the  inability  of  my  parents  to  contribute  toward  my  col- 
lege education,  my  available  source  of  employment  has  kept  me  in 
school,  and  without  budgetary  complications.  However,  many 
people  have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  I  have.  Many  of  them  have 
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either  been  unable  to  afford  college,  to  enroll  in  a  school  of  their 
choice,  or  forced  to  attend  a  less  expensive  regional  campus,  be- 
cause they  were  denied  financial  aid.  The  financial  aid  office  as- 
sumes 'hat  parents  can  contribute  to  the  child's  education,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case. 

Of  all  the  students  that  I  have  known  and  met,  I  would  say  that 
about  99  percent  of  them  have  jobs  that  they  must  keep  to  support 
college.  Some  have  more  than  one.  There  are  even  those  whose  de- 
cision on  where  to  go  for  schooling  is  based  strongly  or  perhaps 
solely  on  the  amount  of  financial  aid  that  they  receive. 

Financial  aid  has  become  more  a  waning  hope,  than  a  means  of 
monetary  assistance.  It  should  be  available  to  all  students,  as  well 
as  those  who  meet  the  application  deadline  and  are  in  a  degree- 
seeking  program.  Financial  aid  funds  should  be  increased  and 
given  to  more  students.  Also,  perhaps  the  word  "need"  is  pending  a 
new  definition. 

In  this  time  of  cuts  and  compromises,  financial  aid  should  nei- 
ther be  neglected,  nor  deemed  unworthy  of  fighting  for. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Robert. 

Jane,  I  should  point  out  to  you,  you  were  talking  about  the  abili- 
ty to  benefit  problem,  and  I  would  just  tell  you,  there  is  no  other 
way  to  describe  it,  it  was  a  mistake.  It  certainly  was  not  intention- 
al a  year  or  so  ago,  when  that  ended  up  in  the  legislation,  and 
steps  are  already  being  taken  to  reverse  that,  so  that  will  no  longer 
be  a  problem,  and  it  really  was  unintentional.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
things  that  no  one  stepped  forward,  no  one  pointed  it  out  who 
watches  the  legislation,  and  we  are  reversing  it.  It  was  included  in 
last  year's  budget  bill  by  mistake,  just  a  drafting  mistake. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  have 
come  from  outside  of  Connecticut,  have  found  this  to  be  of  interest 
to  you,  to  hear  people's  testimony  from  within  our  State  today.  I 
presume  you  could  hold  a  hearing  in  any  one  of  the  New  England 
States  and  duplicate  what  you  have  heard  here  this  morning  from 
your  own  constituencies,  but  I  found  it  very  worthwhile  and  very 
helpful. 

Again,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for 
taking  time  and  preparing  statements  and  coining  out  this  morning 
to  share  your  own  personal  experiences  with  us. 

I  do  have  some  statements  from  some  people  who  could  not  be 
here  today,  and  those  statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearing. 

[The  prepared  statements  referred  to  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Lewis 

My  name  is  Catherine  Lewis.  I  am  a  student  at  Mohegan  Community  College  in 
Norwich,  CT.  I  am  a  single  parent  that  is  struggling  financially  to  support  my 
family  and  continue  my  education,  li'ce  hundreds  of  other  single  parents. 

All  of  my  adult  life  I  have  been  self  sufficient  and  have  been  able  to  help  others. 
Due  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control  I  had  to  apply  for  financial  assistance  so  I 
could  continue  my  education.  This  has  been  very  embarrassing  for  me  and  for  many 
others  that  are  in  the  same  position.  But  without  financial  aid  we  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  our  education  and  complete  a  degree. 

I,  like  most  others  in  my  position  do  not  want  to  become  a  burden  to  anyone.  We 
do  not  want  handouts  all  we  want  is  to  become  self  sufficient  again.  We  want  to 
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develop  a  marketable  product,  OURSELVES.  Federal  grants  for  education  is  the 
only  reasonable  way  for  us  to  acquire  an  education.  We  can  not  handle  loans.  We 
are  on  our  own,  we  have  no  parents  to  help  us.  We  struggle  to  support  our  families, 
this  makes  loan  consideration  inconceivable.  Grants  for  education  are  the  only  way 
for  us  to  proceed.  Many  of  us  have  to  be  part  time  students  due  to  parental  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  to  divide  our  time  between  our  children,  classes,  studies,  and  part 
time  work.  Federal  grants  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be  students  by  supplying  us 
with  funds  to  pay  tuition,  and  to  help  with  the  routine  expenses  of  raising  a  family. 
The  reduction  of  federal  grant  money  would  make  continuing  education  only  a 
dream  which  most  of  us  would  be  unable  to  attain. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Syphrett 

My  name  is  Tamora  Syphrett,  and  I  am  a  student  attending  Mohegan  Community 
College.  In  my  job  outreach  worker,  I  see  many  families  who  are  concerned  with  the 
ever  increasing  costs  of  a  college  education.  In  my  own  situation  as  a  mother  of  five 
children  in  a  State  and  a  country  that  is  faced  with  recession,  the  future  »  some- 
what precarious  as  to  whether  our  family  will  be  able  to  fund  the  college  tuitr-ns  of 
our  children.  .    .  u 

I  have  met  many  mothers  whose  situations  are  far  more  difficult  than  mine  be- 
cause they  are  single  heads  of  households.  This  year,  should  aid  be  cut,  many  will 
not  qualify  for  financial  aid  because  they  are  the  non-traditional  students  and  are 
not  able  to  take  a  full  course  load  of  twelve  credits.  Simply  put,  a  single  head  of 
household  with  children  cannot  handle  full  time,  but  yet  they  are  desperate  and 
eager  to  begin  somewhere,  and  if  necessary  take  one  course  only.  This  single  head  ot 
household  will  be  totally  cut  out  of  all  financial  aid  and  therefore  find  college  educa- 
tion inaccessible.  _  .    „         ol_  . 

One  woman  I  visited  has  a  son  attending  Mohegan  Community  College.  She  has 
high  hopes  for  him.  My  friends  name  is  Mary.  As  a  single  head  of  household  with 
four  children,  she  is  finding  it  extremely  difficult  l>ecause  she  has  been  laid  off  from 
her  job  as  a  factory  worker.  Mary  has  taken  GED  course  and  had  hopes  of  going  to 
college.  One  of  her  sons  has  already  had  one  semesteT  at  Mohegan  Community  Col- 
lege, but  what  ubout  his  future  and  Mary's  should  federal  aid  be  cut? 

With  the  smaller  financial  aid  allocations,  we  can  antic' pate  that  the  financial  aid 
dollars  will  be  spread  very  thin  with  average  allocations  per  student  being  much 
smaller.  The  net  result  will  be  increased  hardships  on  many  families. 

What  are  Mary's  son's  alternatives?  Instead  of  being  the  generation  to  improve, 
perhaps  his  will  be  the  generation  that  takes  a  step  backward.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  the  repercussions  of  financial  aid  cuts  will  not  have  many  long-range  side  ef- 
fects to  the  individual,  the  family,  our  cities,  State  and  nation.  To  cut  funding  for 
educational  programs  will  futher  maim  the  economy  and  slit  the  throat  of  the 
progress  of  our  Nation  in  the  years  that  follow. 

I  would  like  to  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  count  on  your  support  for  education  in 
this  time  of  hardship  for  the  many  who  seek  the  goals  of  self-sufficiency  and  career 
success  through  education. 

Thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  op  Ms.  Terry 

My  name  is  Sandra  Terry.  Before  I  convey  my  concerns  to  you,  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  relate  to  you  how  I  arrived  to  where  I  am  today.  This  is  because  my  story  is 
not  unique,  and  unfortunately  is  becoming  very  very  typical  in  our  society 

I  am  a  veteran  of  8V2  years  of  the  Armed  Services  and  until  2  years  ago  was 
active  in  the  work  force.  I  am  now  33  years  old,  divorced  and  the  mother  of  2  young 
girls  I  am  the  head  of  my  household  without  any  extended  familv  living  locally  and 
have  a  very  limited  support  network.  After  my  divorce,  I  struggled  for  2Va  years  to 
support  my  children  and  myselt  without  any  child  support  or  help.  I  became  finan- 
cially strapped  and  finally  due  to  the  hospitalization  of  my  daughter  and  loss  of  em- 
ployment, my  last  resort  was  to  request  State  assistance.  Although  I  was  not  in  the 
AFDC  targeted  group  mandated  for  the  Job  Connection  Program,  I  chose  to  utilize 
this  program  to  expedite  my  entering  back  into  the  workforce  with  marketable 

work  related  skills.  ,  .      fiA^A  iu  w~ 

Thus,  I  started  at  Mohegan  Community  College  in  the  Spring  of  1990.  I  nave  been 
accepted  and  will  transfer  to  Eastern  Connecticut  State  University  in  the  fall.  While 
at  Mohegan  I  have  achieved  high  honors  and  still  struggle  to  maintain  a  high  aca- 
demic standing. 
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Since  I  am  on  State  assistance,  the  Job  Connection  Program  requires  that  I  com- 
plete my  studies  in  36  consecutive  months.  For  me  this  means  I  must  maintain  a 
full  academic  load  each  and  every  semester. 

Ki^K  AnandSuid  including  Pell  grant  monies  and  the  Job  Connection 
Program,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  continue  my  education. 

Second:  In  reference  to  the  proposed  State  budget.  The  impact  of  these  cute  on 
education  will  cause  a  subsequent  reduction  in  classes  available  to  students.  Ihis 
will  mean  a  withdrawal  from  college  before  my  program  of  study  >s  completed. 

Job  Connection  and  its  participants  enter  a  contract  t  reenrient  that  mandate^ 
upon  completion  of  36  months  of  studies,  we  must  be  emplc.  ed  within  30  days.  With 
pSible  loss  of  financial  aid  and  reduction  in  classes,  gaining  marketable  skills 
within  these  time  constants  will  be  impossible. 

Aa  I  stated  oreviously  my  story  is  not  unique.  Currently  there  are  150  Job  con- 
nection iBCKwIli  just  at  Mohegan  Community  College  and  this  number 
has  consistently  increased  with  each  semester. 

My 3 timate .goal  is  to  obtain  marketable  skills  and  go  off  the  we  fare  system  for- 
ever I  am  asking  you  for  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to  complete  my  education 
and  for  myself  and  others  in  my  situations,  to  make  a  contribution  back  to  society 
by  being  a  productive  citizen. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Diana  Duquette 

I  am  a  student  at  South  Central  Community  College  with  a  2.5  QPA^  I  i am,  the 
mother  of  five  children  under  age  10.  They  are  the  reason  I  have  ret«rned  ^hool 
at  32.  I  have  been  balancing  school  and  home  well.  I  am  a  lpw  income  mother  and 
haven't  had  a  full  time  job  since  1981.  I  plan  on  being  employed  full  time  in  1993 
when  I  finish  my  RN  degree.  With  out  a  Pell  grant,  I  will  not  finish  school  nor  will 
I  be  able  to  work  full  time  at  a  job  that  pays  enough  to  live. 

I  am  hoping  to  move  on  to  Quinnipiac  in  the  fall.  With  a  cut  in  financial  aid  and 
the  cost  of  $4,500  per  semester  I  can  not  borrow  or  plan  to  attend  and  have  the 
great  American  dream  that  all  U.S.  citizens  should  have  whether  their  QPA  is  2.0 

"ptaase  assist  me  in  my  dream  as  I've  assisted  you  in  yours  and  vote  no  on  finan- 
cial aid  cuts  so  I  can  be  a  nurse  and  stand  on  my  own  two  feet.  This  will  also 
remove  me  totally  from  AFDC  which  I'm  sure  is  what  we  need  more  of. 

Educate  and  Stop  Welfare.  Don't  educate  and  we  all  remain  in  a  system  that 
can't  afford  us.  We  all  don't  want  to  be  there. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  some  of  your  time. 

Senator  Dodd.  Again,  we  will  leave  the  record  open  if  there  are 
any  additional  questions  or  comments  you  want  to  add  will  be  able 
to  do  so  as  part  of  this  record. 

As  was  pointed  out,  I  think,  by  one  of  our  earlier  witnesses,  we 
are  going  to  take  time  this  year,  we  wan.  to  do  this  one  and  make 
sure  we  do  it  correctly  and  put  together  as  good  a  bill  as  we  possi- 
bly can.  It  is  not  going  ot  be  everything  everyone  wants,  you  know 
that,  obviously,  given  the  constraints  we  are  under.  But  if  we  can 
really  deal  with  some  of  these  underlying  questions  here  and  open 
up  that  process  a  bit  more  for  people,  I  think  we  will  have  done  a 
good  job,  so  this  hearing  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 

thThefsubcommittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  further  call  of  the 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  11,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  op  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:01  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Dodd,  Simon,  Bingaman,  Wellstone, 
Hatch,  Kassebaum,  Jeffords,  and  Cochran. 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois  has  a  very  real  conflict,  so  I  will  open 
the  hearing  by  recognizing  him. 

Senator  Simon. 

Opening  Statement  op  Senator  Simon 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  apologize  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  apologize  to  Secretary  Alexander.  We  are  marking 
up  both  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  in  the  Budget  Committee 
this  morning,  and  at  least  on  the  latter,  I  know  you  have  more 
than  a  casual  interest  in  what  is  going  on. 

Senator  Pell.  That's  right. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  just  make  some  candid  observa- 
tions having  looked  through  your  statement.  Someone  who  looked 
through  your  statement  said  it  looks  like  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation, Lamar  Alexander  is  not  putting  his  mark— he  is  putting  his 
rubber  stamp.  I  think  that  in  fairness,  you  are  brand  new  in  this 
field,  and  I  don't  expect  you  to  come  in  and  say  "I  differ  with  what 
has  already  been  proposed  on  1,  2,  3,  and  4."  But  I  think  there  are 
real  concerns  that  if  we  proceed  down  the  path  that  has  been  out- 
lined by  the  administration,  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  just  tinker 
at  the  edges  in  higher  education  rather  than  do  anything  substan- 
tial. And  frankly,  the  times  demand  that  we  do  something  substan- 
tial. 

You  mention  at  the  beginning  of  your  statement  the  GI  Bill  alter 
World  War  II.  It  is  very  interesting  that  in  fiscal  year  1949,  we 
spent  9  percent  of  our  Federal  budget  on  education.  If  you  exclude 
the  school  lunch  program,  we  are  now  spending  3  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget  on  education. 

(663) 
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The  GI  Bill  after  World  War  II  paid  tuition  completely  plus  cost 
of  living.  We  are  a  long  way  from  where  we  were  then. 

You  talk  about  excessive  student  loan  defaults.  Real  candidly, 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  that  rests  with  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  restructuring  that 
you  are  doing,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  you  are  getting  hold  of  that, 
and  I  applaud  you. 

You  mention  here— and  I  have  a  little  concern  here— access  to 
an  institution  that  produces  mostly  dropouts,  not  graduates;  you 
are  critical  of  that.  There  are  a  lot  of  young  people,  for  example— 
and  not  just  young  people,  but  older  people— who  may  go  to  a  com- 
munity college  for  1  year.  I  guess  you  call  them  dropouts.  But  they 
have  enriched  themselves  and,  I  think,  ultimately  enriched  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  am  less  concerned  than  some  with  that. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  general  thrust  of  where  we've  gone  in 
loans  versus  grants.  We  have  gone  from  76  percent  of  our  student 
aid  being  grants  to  today  67  percent  being  loans.  That  has  all  kinds 
of  policy  implications  that  are  not  good  in  terms  of  what  priorities 

Eeople  make.  For  example,  whether  you  are  going  to  decide  to 
ecome  a  social  worker  or  a  lawyer — it  is  pretty  easy  to  say  which 
will  help  you  be  able  to  repay  that  loan;  or  do  you  serve  in  a  com- 
munity of  great  need,  where  the  pay  is  poor,  or  a  community  where 
the  needs  are  not  so  great? 

Loans  are  a  barrier.  We  know  from  studies  very  clearly  that  stu- 
dents who  are  in  college  on  grants  are  much  more  likely  to  stay 
than  students  who  are  in  college  on  loans.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  So  that  shift  that  has  taken  place  I  think  has  been  ad- 
verse to  the  Nation's  interests. 

Now,  I  know  you  can't  just  dramatically  shift  back  to  the  former 
percentages  that  we  had,  but  I  think  we  should  be  moving  in  that 
direction. 

The  purposes  you  outline  on  page  5,  I  applaud,  as  well  as  your 
suggestion  of  simplifying;  I  think  that's  great. 

You  talk  about  the  proposal  on  the  Pell  grants  to  go  from  $2,400 
to  $3,700,  but  you  also  knock  out  400,000  students  from  the  Pell 
grants.  And  in  Pell  grants,  we  have  gone  from  the  basic  grant,  46 
percent  of  college  cost,  down  to  about  25  percent  of  college  costs 
right  now.  Different  people  put  numbers  together  differently,  but 
on  the  Budget  Committee  as  we  are  going  down— and  I  was  just  at 
a  meeting  yesterday  with  the  chairman  and  the  staff  where  he  out- 
lined the  various  items— in  terms  of  the  CBO  baseline,  the  area 
that  has  the  greatest  cut  in  the  administration's  program  is  Func- 
tion 500,  which  is  the  education  function. 

The  proposal  to  knock  out  SEOG  and  knock  down  college  work- 
study  33  percent,  I  think  is  a  real  mistake. 

When  you  say  the  administration  is  proposing  to  share  the  risk 
of  borrower  default  with  the  States,  I'm  cautious.  I  am  concerned 
about  States  like  Nebraska  that  are  virtually  doing  nothing  for 
their  students  yet.  I  don't  want  to  put  additional  barriers  to  States 
that  are  not  providing  assistance. 

Precollege  outreach— good.  Graduate  fellowships—the  whole  field 
of  how  we  encourage  Americans  to  get  into  graduate  education,  we 
have  not  really  dealt  with  that. 
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Well,  I  think  these  are  basically  my  comments.  I  guess  what  I 
am  presenting  to  you  is  my  great  concern.  I  want  to  do  something 
that  really  meets  the  national  need.  I  know  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing that  meets  the  national  need.  I  think  what  we  have  so  far 
from  the  administration  does  not  even  approach  that.  I  think  we 
have  to  do  something  that  is  appreciably  more  dramatic  and  excit- 
ing than  is  outlined  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Simon. 

Now  I  will  give  my  opening  statement  and  we'll  move  on  from 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. We  look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  to  learning  about  the 
specific  proposals  of  the  administration  for  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

At  our  initial  reauthorization  hearing  on  February  21,  I  outlined 
11  different  concerns  to  be  addressed  in  the  course  of  our  work. 
Some  of  them  I  believe  need  to  be  re-emphasized  this  morning. 

Of  paramount  concern  to  me  and  many  mrmbers  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  the  tremendous  imbalance  that  continues  to  favor  loans 
over  grants  in  helping  needy  students  pay  for  their  college  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  point  Senator  Simon  just  made,  and  it  is  a  very,  very 
valid  one.  „  ,    _  „  ,  , 

Over  the  past  decade,  too,  the  value  of  the  Pell  grant  has  de- 
clined considerably.  Where  in  1980,  just  10  years  ago,  it  covered 
just  over  40  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  college  education,  today  it 
covers  only  about  25  percent. 

Clearly  we  must  reverse  that  trend.  The  grant  must  once  again 
be  the  primary  source  of  student  aid  for  needy,  deserving  students, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  enlist  the  administration's  help  in 
achieving  that  goal.  ,  ,  , 

In  that  regard,  I  am  very  concerned  with  the  administration  s 
fiscal  1992  budget  proposal  that  would  drop  more  than  400,000  stu- 
dents from  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  This  is  moving  in  precisely  the 
wrong  direction.  We  need  larger  Pell  grants  for  more  students,  not 
larger  grants  for  fewer  students. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  heavy  reliance  upon  loans  that  has 
developed  over  the  last  decade  has  put  many  students  deeply  in 
debt  and  driven  them  away  from  teaching,  social  work  and  other 
public  service  occupations  where  the  pay  is  simply  insufficient  to 
meet  living  expenses  and  also  repay  student  loans.  We  must  look 
seriously  not  only  at  more  adequate  grant  assistance  but  also  alter- 
natives such  as  loan  forgiveness  for  such  individuals. 

In  addition,  if  at  all  possible,  we  must  extend  at  least  some  grant 
assistance  to  hard-pressed  middle-income  families.  These  families 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pay  for  a  college  education, 
and  we  should  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  needs. 

In  1978  we  passed  the  Middle-income  Student  Assistance  Act, 
which  has  been  all  but  obliterated  in  the  years  since  by  the  inat- 
tention paid  to  it  by  both  the  administrations  and  by  us  on  the 
Hill. 
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The  loan  program  must  be  returned  to  its  original  purpose— a 
supplemental  program  to  help  middle-income  families  pay  for  a  col- 
lege education.  It  should  not  be  a  program  for  at-risk  students  who 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  default  and  least  able  to  repay  their 
loans. 

We  must  also  act  to  make  sure  that  quality  is  a  byword  in  higher 
education.  No  student  who  receives  Federal  student  aid  should 
have  to  worry  about  the  quality  of  his  or  her  college  education. 
This  means  a  stronger  Federal  role  in  prescribing  standards  for  ac- 
creditation, certification  and  licensing.  It  also  means  a  stronger, 
more  diligent  monitoring  of  programs  by  the  department. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  decisive  action  you  are  already  taking  in 
this  area,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  marks  a  refreshing  change  from 
the  past. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  also  seen  a  most  disturbing  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  minorities  pursuing  a  college  education. 
This  occurs  at  just  the  time  that  minorities  comprise  an  increasing- 
ly large  part  of  our  population.  It  is  clear  that  the  need  for  early 
intervention  and  continued  assistance  has  never  been  greater. 

The  TRIO  programs  are  among  our  most  successful  programs  of 
intervention  for  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged.  Their  record  is 
enviable.  They  represent  a  strong  and  viable  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  institutions  of  higher  education.  We 
must  not  endanger  these  successful  programs,  but  expand  and 
build  upon  what  is  already  in  place. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  Federal  student  aid  is  crucial  to  the 
college  aspirations  of  millions  of  young  and  adult  Americans.  The 
Federal  Government  accounts  for  over  two-thirds  of  all  financial 
aid  available  to  help  students  pay  for  a  college  education. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  time  to  renew  and  strengthen  our  commitment 
to  make  sure  that  every  individual  in  America  who  has  the  talent, 
the  drive  and  the  desire  can  pursue  the  post-secondary  education 
that  best  suits  their  need,  and  that  a  lack  of  personal  finances  will 
not  stand  in  their  way. 

I  see  we  have  been  joined  by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  Senator  Hatch.  Welcome. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Hatch 
Senator  Hatch.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell. 

I  want  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Sanders,  Ms.  Chris- 
tensen.  We  appreciate  having  you  here,  and  we  appreciate  the  revi- 
talization  you  are  already  bringing  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  already  exceeded  my  own  very 
heightened  expectations  about  a  quick  start.  You  have  started  to  do 
a  number  of  things  that  really  needed  to  be  done.  I'm  sure  it  is 
going  to  take  you  a  little  while  to  feel  your  way  around  that  orga- 
nization; there  are  a  lot  of  challenges  facing  us  in  education.  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  way  you  have  grabbed 
the  ball  and  are  starting  to  run  with  it.  You  have  excellent  people 
working  with  you. 

So  we  welcome  you  here  today.  Anybody  who  knows  you  knows 
that  you  are  not  a  rubber  stamp  for  anybody.  I  know  you  are  going 
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to  put  your  own  stamp  on  what  is  going  to  happen  around  here.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  good  stamp  at  that. 

The  accessibility  of  higher  education  is  one  of  the  best  opportuni- 
ties that  we  can  provide  to  our  children  if  we  want  them  to  succeed 
in  our  society.  And  as  we  move  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  I  think  we  need  to  review  current  programs  to  ensure 
that  within  available  funds— and  that  is  what  we  have  to  talk 
about— you  are  very  limited  in  what  you  can  do  unless  we  can  find 
some  offsetting  way  of  getting  you  more  funds  to  do  more.  Within 
available  funds,  we  should  provide  opportunities  for  a  quality  edu- 
cation to  all  eligible  students.  . 

Educational  opportunity,  in  my  opinion,  needs  to  be  available  in 
a  variety  of  forms  involving  both  long-  and  short-term  programs. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  variety  of  quality  programs  available  in 
my  own  home  State  of  Utah  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  students, 
business  and  the  community.  These  programs  are  available  in  both 
the  private  and  the  public  sectors.  Students  are  able  to  make  good 
choices  about  the  type  of  institutions  they  wish  to  attend  and  the 
community  in  which  they  want  to  live. 

I  hope  that  as  we  work  together  to  rewrite  legislation  for  higher 
education,  we  will  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  student  access 
and  choice  in  the  selection  of  institutions.  We  also  need  to  build  in 
accountability  measures  for  all  those  involved  in  the  student  loan 
program— we  all  know  that  is  way  overdue— including  students,  in- 
stitutions, lenders,  guarantee  agencies  and  servicing  units. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  your  testimony.  I  am  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  fairly  intensive  Judiciary  Committee  meeting  right 
after  this,  but  I  will  certainly  review  your  testimony,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  that  of  your  associates  here  today. 

I  am  personally  very  delighted  to  have  you  onboard,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  you  to  make  the  higher  education 
system  more  available  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  of  our  stu- 
dents in  this  society.  If  anybody  can  do  that,  I  think  you  and  your 
team  can. 

So  we  look  forward  to  giving  you  the  resources  and  the  support 
from  up  here  that  will  help  you  to  do  the  job  where  you  are  so  that 
it  can  be  done  right.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Senator  Bingaman. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  opening  statement. 
I'd  like  to  hear  the  Secretary. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cochran.  . 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  opening  statement.  1 
welcome  the  Secretary  and  look  forward  to  the  testimony  and 
working  with  him  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  floor  is  yours.  We  welcome  you  and  look  tor- 
ward  to  a  productive  and  salubrious  relationship  over  the  next  few 
years. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON,  LAMAR  ALEXANDER,  SECRETARY,  U,S, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  TED  SAND- 
ERS,  DEPUTY  SECRETARY,  AND  SALLY  H,  CHRISTENSEN, 
ACTING  DEPUTY  UNDERSECRETARY  FOR  PLANNING,  BUDGET 
AND  EVALUATION 

Secretary  Alexander,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  to  appear  here,  and  I  know  there  is  a 
lot  going  on  today  in  many  different  places,  and  I  want  to  thank 
each  of  you  for  coming  because  this  is  important,  and  I'm  glad  to 
have  this  chance.  This  is  my  first  hearing  after  the  confirmation 
process,  and  I  have  looked  forward  to  it,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee. 

This  committee  has  a  distinguished  tradition  of  bipartisanship, 
and  I  hope  we  can  continue  that. 

Senator  Pell.  It  has  been  bipartisanship  both  ways,  but  it  takes 
both  ways  to  make  it  work. 

Secretary  Alexander.  That  has  always  been  my  understanding 
of  it,  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  introduce,  if  I  may,  three  people  who  are  with  me. 
One  is  Ted  Sanders,  who  is  the  Deputy  Secretary.  And  I  appreciate 
the  comments  that  Senators  Hatch  and  Simon  made  about  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  student  financial  aid  and  the  organi- 
zation of  it.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  some  action  in  my  first  few 
weeks  in  connection  with  it.  But  the  truth  is  a  lot  of  that  work  was 
done  before  I  got  here.  Mr.  Sanders  and  some  of  his  associates  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  deserve  most  of  the  individ- 
ual credit  for  that  and  ought  to  have  it,  and  I'm  delighted  that  he 
is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  administration;  I  think  he 
brings  a  lot  of  invaluable  experience  in  education,  and  I'm  glad 
that  he  is  here  today. 

Sally  Christensen  is  here.  She  is  a  veteran  member  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  acting  deputy  secretary  for  Planning,  Budget  and  Eval- 
uation. They  will  help  me  on  more  specific  programs  and  activities. 

I  would  like  also  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  two  other 
people  to  you  who  are  important.  One  was  mentioned  earlier,  Mike 
Farrell,  and  Mike,  if  you  would  please  stand  so  they  can  become 
familiar  with  you.  Mike  has  agreed  to  become  the  point  person  for 
student  financial  aid  in  the  department.  He  is  working  as  a  special 
assistant  to  me.  He  is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of 
approximately  1,000  employees  and  the  spending  of  about  $10  bil- 
lion new  taxpayers'  money  each  year.  His  primary  credential  is 
that  he  has  a  strong  background  in  management,  many  of  you  told 
me  as  I  went  through  the  process  that  that  was  what  was  needed 
there,  was  a  strong  management  criteria.  He  is  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  post-secondary  education  until  the  President  nomi- 
nates someone  for  that  position.  Mike  won't  be  that  person— he  has 
his  hands  full— and  the  President  will  be  nominating  someone  for 
that  position  with  a  background  in  higher  education  matters,  and  I 
hope  that  Mike  and  that  person  will  be  able  to  work  closely  togeth- 
er. But  I  wanted  you  to  know  him.  He  is  onboard  now;  this  is  his 
first  week. 
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And  Bill  Hansen  is  here  also.  I  think  Bill  is  a  familiar  face.  He  is 
the  acting  assistant  secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs,  and  I  wanted 
you  to  be  sure  to  know  him. 

I  wanted  to  mention,  too,  how  pleased  I  am  that  the  President 
has  announced  his  attention  to  nominate  David  Kearns  to  be  the 
Deputy  Secretary.  He  hasn't  sent  his  name  up  yet  but  I  think  he 
and  Ted  Sanders  will  provide  a  very  strong  response  to  the  concern 
I  have  heard  from  many  of  you  about  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  department. 

Senator  Simon's  comments  about  then  and  now  made  me  think 
back  to  then  and  compare  it  to  now.  His  suggestion  was  that  it  was 
a  little  different  than  the  way  I  remember  it.  I  can  remember  1958 
very  well.  It  was  the  year  I  graduated  from  Maryville  High  bchool 
in  the  mountains  of  east  Tennessee.  It  was  the  same  year  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  passed.  I  believe,  Senator— and 
you  can  correct  me  on  my  history— that  was  the  first  step,  at  least 
after  the  GI  Bill  and  some  other  things,  in  terms  of  higher  educa- 
tion support,  student  aid,  the  way  students  would  look  at  it,  some 
help  in  going  to  college. 

Then  I  graduated  from  law  school  in  1965,  which  was  the  year 
that  the  Higher  Education  Act  that  we're  talking  about  first  was 
enacted.  So  when  I  was  in  college  and  law  school,  we  didn  t  have 
any  of  this,  except  for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  at  all. 
That  was  then— for  me,  anyway— and  I  thought  about  now.  As 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  the  last  3  years,  I  have 
noticed  that  about  8,000  of  the  25,000  students  on  our  campus  m 
Knoxville  have  a  Pell  grant  or  a  Federal  loan,  about  a  third  of  all 
those  students.  I  guess  virtually  none  of  those  did  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville  when  I  graduated  from  high  school  or 
when  I  graduated  from  law  school. 

In  addition  to  that,  those  students  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville,  where  the  total  cost  of  going  to  college  is  about  $7,300 
according  to  our  financial  aid  office  there,  and  where  the  tuition 
for  students  is  still  less  than  $2,000,  which  is  not  atypical  for  a 
large  State  land  grant  university,  the  taxpayers  of  Tennessee  pay 
about  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  that  institution.  So  every 
student  who  attends  UT-Knoxville  has  70  percent  of  the  cost  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  through  the  State  government  and  then  8,000  of 
them  have  in  addition  to  that  Federal  grants  or  Federal  loans.  So  I 
think  that  is  a  remarkable  success  story  in  terms  of  the  progress 
that  we  have  been  able  to  make  in  America  during  that  time,  and 
we  have  seen  that  reflected  in  terms  of  who  goes  to  college.  I  saw 
an  entrance  exam  for  college  for  1921,  and  it  was  in  Latin;  students 
had  to  answer  the  questions  in  Latin  for  a  college  entrance  exam.  I 
would  suppose  in  1921  about  one  percent  of  Americans  even  got  a 
college  degree.  When  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  1958,  at  the 
time  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  my  guess  is  about  3  or 
4  percent  of  adult  Americans  had  a  college  degree. 

Still  today  in  our  State,  and  I  suspect  throughout  America,  about 
20  percent  of  adult  Americans  have  a  college  degree;  yet  we  have 
13  million  Americans  going  to  our  colleges  and  universities  today 
and  another  3.5  million  in  other  post-secondary  institutions.  And 
obviously  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  that,  not  just  the  idea  of  more  money,  so  that 
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money  is  not  a  barrier  to  college  for  less  affluent  Americans,  but 
the  idea  of  choice,  which  was  introduced  in  1973  with  the  Pell 
grants,  or  the  idea  that  students  might  have  a  chance  to  choose 
among  a  large  variety  of  colleges  and  universities  and  other  post- 
secondary  institutions.  That  indeed  has  increased  the  variety  of  op- 
portunities that  Americans  have. 

So  I  hope  that  this  committee  and  the  President  and  the  taxpay- 
ers all  feel  good  about  what  has  happened  since  1958  and  1965. 
This  is  a  time  to  reflect  accurately,  I  think,  in  perspective,  and  ba- 
sically we  have  gone  from  having  virtually  no  Federal  aid  for  stu- 
dents who  wanted  to  go  to  colleges  and  universities  to  a  situation 
where  about  half  of  all  Americans  who  attend  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  a  Federal  grant  or  a  Federal  loan,  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  those  also  attend  public  institutions  where  the  taxpay- 
ers may  pay  from  40  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  that  in- 
stitution. 

That  has  given  us,  at  a  time  when  people  all  over  the  world  are 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  education,  not  only  a  great  amount 
of  access  but  a  great  amount  of  quality,  too,  because  as  President 
Bush  has  said  and  as  many  of  you  have  said  and  believe,  we  have 
in  America  the  largest,  most  creative  and  best  system  of  higher 
education  in  the  world,  and  are  really  the  only  major  country  in 
the  world  with  a  large  system  of  private  education  from  which  stu- 
dents may  choose,  too. 

But  there  still  is  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  think  it  is  important  tu 
note  that  the  goals  which  the  President  and  the  governors  adopted 
at  their  summit  in  Charlottesville  recently,  and  which  Congress 
subscribes  to,  I  believe— at  least,  that's  what  the  members  have 
said  to  me— has  in  its  goal  number  five  the  importance  in  America 
by  the  year  2000  of  every  adult  American  being  able  to  compete 
and  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  global  market- 
place. 

We  are  very  fortunate  as  we  think  about  that  to  have  a  large 
system  of  post-secondary  education  available  so  that  people  can  go 
back  to  school.  We  often  talk  about  children  when  we  talk  about 
our  educational  needs,  but  if  the  world  has  changed  so  that  our 
children  need  to  know  more  and  be  able  to  do  more,  so  has  it 
changed  for  us  also.  Increasingly,  I  saw  at  the  university  where  I 
was  more  and  more  students  coming  back  to  school  at  an  older  age. 
One-third  of  the  students  at  the  university  were  over  the  age  of  25; 
60  percent  of  our  students  in  the  community  colleges  are  over  the 
age  of  25;  graduation  rates  are  generally  becoming  not  a  very  im- 
portant indicator  of  much  of  anything  anymore  because  what  I 
heard  at  commencements  as  the  diplomas  were  being  given  out, 
the  cheer:  "Way  to  go,  Mom"  instead  of  Mom  saying  "Way  to  go" 
for  the  son  or  the  daughter.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  typical  for 
a  graduate  to  be  a  single  mother  who  started  in  1981  and  finished 
in  1989. 

I  say  all  that  because  this  is  a  time  for  reflection  and  for  setting 
of  priorities  and  for  revision  for  a  period  of  years  about  what  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  able  to  have. 

Another  example  of  what  the  times  are— at  the  Saturn  plant,  the 
General  Motors  automobile  plant,  in  Tennessee,  employees  were 
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surveyed  about  what  they  would  like  to  do,  and  85  percent  said 
they  wanted  to  go  back  to  college.  When  asked  why,  most  of  them 
gave  two  reasons— the  first  was  iob  improvement,  but  an  equal 
number  said  something  else  that  had  to  do  with  making  a  life  as 
well  as  making  a  living.   

So  a  great  many  adult  Americans  see  the  Hubble  telescope  way 
out  in  space  and  want  to  know  more  about  why  it  was  there.  We 
find  ourselves  living  in  a  world  of  people  with  many  different  back- 
grounds, and  they  want  to  learn  another  language  or  about  an- 
other culture,  and  they  go  back  to  post-secondary  education  at  a 
college  or  a  university  to  learn  something  about  that. 

That  brings  us  to  the  specific  recommendations,  which  I  have 
summarized  in  my  statement,  and  I  have  given  a  statement  to  each 
member  of  the  committee,  so  I  think  the  more  appropriate  thing 
for  me  to  do  is  be  very  brief  in  summary  about  those  items  and 
certainly  not  go  through  the  whole  statement. 

Senator  Pell.  I  appreciate  that  very  much,  and  the  full  state- 
ment will  be  put  in  the  record  as  if  read. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  .... 

In  terms  of  the  grants  and  the  loans,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
boils  down  to  this.  Given  the  vast  increase  that  we  have  in  the  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  that  are  available  to  Americans  and  the 
large  State  subsidy  to  operate  public  institutions  which  two-thirds 
of  the  college  and  university  students  attend,  which  3  million  or  so 
Americans  this  year  should  receive  about  $6  million  in  Pell  grant 
money,  and  which  4  million  ought  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  new 
$10  billion  in  taxpayer  money  we'll  be  spending  on  loans.  I  think 
because  of  the  limits  that  the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
agreed  upon  about  budget,  we  donTt  have  very  much  flexibility 
about  how  much  money  we  have.  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  is  a 
pretty  big  debt  here,  so  that  wouldn't  allow  much  more  spending 
unless  there  were  a  lot  more  taxes.  So  I  think  it  is  a  question  for 
the  committee,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  we  can  to 
figure  out  how  should  we  divide  up  the  $6  billion  in  grant  money 
and  the  $10  billion  in  loan  money  to  do  the  most  good. 

Talking  about  the  goals,  then,  that  we've  just  talked  about,  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind,  given  the  State  subsidies  and  the  generally 
low  cost  of  public  institutions  in  America,  that  the  principal  goal  is 
to  help  Americans  move  from  the  back  of  the  line  to  the  front  of 
the  line;  that's  what  you  do  with  education  in  the  American  democ- 
racy. We  want  to  keep  money  from  being  as  less  of  a  barrier  as  pos- 
sible in  an  American  deciding  whether  to  further  his  or  her  educa- 
tion. We  would  like  to  preserve  and  encourage  a  wide  range  of 
choices  as  a  great  American  tradition.  I  think  while  doing  that,  we 
need  to  keep  a  special  eye  on  quality.  It  is  okay  to  say  we  have  the 
best  system  of  higher  education  in  the  world,  but  obviously  we 
have  many  places  we  could  improve  it. 

While  we  are  helping  individual  students,  we  need  to  watch  out 
for  the  health  of  these  institutions,  and  we  have  some  programs 
that  do  that;  and  then  I  think  the  taxpayers  would  have  the  right 
to  say  to  us,  if  we're  going  to  subsidize  public  universities  to  the 
degree  we  are,  and  if  we're  going  to  go  from  virtually  no  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  one  for  one  out  of  two  college  and  university 
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students,  let's  make  sure  we're  spending  it  wisely  and  not  wasting 
the  money. 

And  finally,  I  think  a  common  complaint  from  the  families  of  the 
students  I  used  to  work  with  is:  Is  there  any  way  to  simplify  this 
whole  thing?  Here  you  are,  asking  us  to  make  these  grant  and  loan 
applications  in  a  fairly  incomprehensible  form,  and  for  families 
who  have  little  education  in  the  first  place,  it  makes  it  even  more 
difficult,  and  that  indeed  may  even  be  a  barrier  to  many  of  those 
families  having  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  education  or  for 
their  children  to. 

So  it  is  in  that  light  that  we  make  our  recommendations  this 
year.  As  you  know,  I  arrived  with  the  budget— or  in  fact  it  got  in  a 
little  ahead  of  me— so  I'm  just  phasing  in  to  all  this.  But  contrary 
to  what  Senator  Simon  said,  I  know  what  a  rubber  stamp  is,  and 
that's  a  good  part  of  my  job.  I  wasn't  elected  to  anything  like  he 
was  or  like  you  are  and  like  President  Bush  was.  I  was  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  it  is  my  job  to  argue  and  to  advocate  and  to 
help  the  President  and  the  administration  criticize  and  evaluate 
and  analyze,  and  then  after  that  is  all  done  it  is  my  job  to  come 
here  and  advocate  and  explain  it  and  help  defend  it  and  hopefully 
pass  it.  So  that  is  what  I  will  be  trying  to  do. 

Our  first  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  target  the  grant 
money  to  the  people  who  need  it  the  most;  spend  that  $6  billion  in 
Federal  grant  money  on  approximately  3  million  individuals  from 
families  who  need  it  the  most.  That  would  permit  us  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Pell  grant  from  $2,400  to  $3,700  for  the  neediest; 
that  is  a  54  percent  increase.  It  would  mean  that  a  majority  of  the 
funds  would  be  going  to  families  who  make  less  than  $10,000  a 
year,  although  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  going  to  fami- 
lies making  less  than  $20,000  a  year  would  increase  slightly.  That 
is  point  one— taking  the  available  money  and  targeting  it  to  the 
people  who  need  it  the  most.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  argue  with.  It 
also  gives  us  the  chance  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  that  an 
individual  needy  student  could  get. 

Second,  we  would  increase  the  loan  limits  for  middle-income  stu- 
dents in  the  first  and  second  years  by  about  one-third,  from  $2,600 
to  $3,500  a  year. 

Third,  we  would  like  to  reward  merit.  That  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  increasing  the  amount  of  money  that  a  student  from  a 
disadvantaged  family  who  does  exceptionally  well  would  have  to  go 
to  college— $500  more  for  the  top  10  percent  of  the  applicants  for 
the  Pell  grants,  and  20  percent  of  those  who  have  Pell  grants  after 
they  are  in  college  could  qualify  for  this  extra  $500. 

To  get  this  out  of  the  abstract  down  to  the  concrete,  it  would 
mean  that  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  for  example, 
where  the  cost  of  college  might  be  a  little  over  $7,000  a  year,  that  a 
Pell  grant  recipient  who  needed  it  the  most,  who  qualified  for  a 
Presidential  Achievement  Scholarship  of  $500  more,  would  have 
$4,200.  That  gets  back  up  toward  the  percentage  that  you  talked 
about  earlier  in  your  own  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  might  sur- 
pass it. 

A  couple  more  principles  in  terms  of  respect  for  the  taxpayer. 
We  want  to  try  to  put  a  little  more  meaning  into  the  statutory  re- 
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auirement  that  students  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  a 

We  have  talked  about  the  proposal  that  was  in  our  budget  docu- 
ment that  would  say  the.t  would  be  only  the  top  90  percent  ot  those 
who  had  Pell  grants.  We're  not  really  very  pleased  with  that  way 
of  going  about  it;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do,  and  we  are  still  working 
with  that.  We'd  like  to  work  with  you  and  come  up  with  a  better 
way  to  put  meaning  into  that  requirement.  I  notice  the  m,AA  is 
having  the  same  sort  of  t  -ouble  in  trying  to  put  some  meaning  into 
the  satisfactory  progress  rules  with  student  athletes.  It  is  not  easy 
to  do.  And  if  we  just  put  an  arbitrary  90  percent  in,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  what  the  top  90  percent  might  achieve  a.  Harvard 
and  what  the  top  90  percent  might  achieve  at  a  different  type  ot 
institution,  and  equity  requires  us  to  take  some  more  look  at  that. 

We  want  to  define  the  independent  student  more  properly. 

We  want  to  completely  overhaul  the  management  ot  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program.  Hopefully  we  will  save  money,  wastt 
less  money  and  be  able  to  use  that  money  for  the  benefit  ot  stu- 

dents  * 

Fifth,  simplicity  in  the  forms  and  in  the  application  process  is 
important  to  us.  We  want  to  keep  working  on  that,  and  that  is  one 
of  Mr.  Farrell's  main  goals.  But  this  year  we  would  propose  a 
single  need  analysis  for  grants  and  loans  that  would  be  nelptul  to 
families;  in  other  words,  they  wouldn't  have  to  fill  out  two.  If  they 
filled  it  out  for  a  grant,  the  same  analysis  would  be  available  to 
evaluate  whether  they  would  be  eble  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

Sixth  we  would  continue  the  campus-based  programs.  I  here 
would  be  an  increased  match  for  the  States,  thats  true,  but  it 
would  target  on  students  with  the  greatest  needs  and  continue 
those  very  useful  programs.  , 

Seventh,  we  would  consolidate  the  graduate  fellowships,  and  we 
would  also  propose  consolidating  programs  in  the  TRIO  category. 
We  recommend  more  money  for  those  as  we  did  last  year,  but  we 
think  they  will  work  better,  this  business  of  colleges  working  with 
high  schools  and  middle  schools  to  try  to  figure  out  ways  that 
teachers  and  students  in  high  school  and  middle  school  can  know 
what  colleges  expect  of  them,  so  that  those  students  may  be  more 
likely  to  continue  their  education  after  high  school. 

In  Tennessee  we  were  doing  some  work  with  the  college  board  on 
that  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  would  be  almost  a  certainty  that 
any  way  of  doing  that  developed  from  a  distance  by  well-meaning 
people  would  be  less  effective  than  any  way  of  doing  it  developed 
by  well-meaning  people  closer  to  the  situation.  So  we  would  like  to 
build  on  the  good  work  that  has  gone  on  before  and  increase  the 
amount  of  money  and  give  the  colleges  and  the  high  school  counsel- 
ors and  teachers  in  communities  a  chance  to  work  together  with 
more  flexibility  to  help  their  students  move  on  up  to  college. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  is  an  overview  of  a  very  important  bill,  and 
as  a  newcomer,  I  would  simply  like  to  congratulate  you  personally 
for  your  long  role  in  all  this— I  think  I  can  do  that  once  without 
seeming  to  be  inappropriate— and  to  this  committee  for  its  support 
of  the  program.  I  have  seen  it  work.  I  have  seen  it  help  at  least  a 
third  of  the  students  on  the  campuses  where  I  have  been,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  help  increase  the  opportuni- 
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ties  for  American  students  of  all  ages  to  have  a  chance  to  continue 
their  education. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Alexander  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Secretary  Alexander 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today, 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  Administration's  plans  for  reauthor- 
izing the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (HEA).  As  you  know,  before  President  Bush 
appointed  me  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Education,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  as  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  So  it  is  with  a  special  interest, 
and  I  hope  an  extra  measure  of  understanding,  that  I  come  before  you  to  present 
our  proposals  for  improving  the  availability  and  quality  of  poet-secondary  education 
for  all  Americans. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  place  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  in  some  perspective,  outline  the  principal  themes  of  the  administration's 
reauthorization  plan,  and  then  describe  some  of  the  key  proposals  in  that  plan. 

Historical  Perspective 

As  members  of  this  committee  so  well  know,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
wf*  a  bipartisan  commitment  to  post-secondary  education  that  had  its  origins  in  the 
GI  Bill  for  World  War  II  veterans  and,  more  recently,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  (NDEA).  The  launch  of  Sputnik  in  1957  had  sparked  great  national 
concern  about  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  fields  of  advanced 
technology.  With  the  help  of  Federal  education  support  provided  through  the 
NDEA,  America  met  that  challenge,  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  a  little  more  than 
10  years  later,  and  forging  a  lead  in  advanced  research  and  technology  that  contin- 
ues to  this  day. 

In  the  1990's,  however,  our  task  is  to  maintain— and  in  some  cases  to  recover— 
our  lead  in  the  fiercely  competitive  environment  of  what  we  now  all  recognize  as  a 
global  economy.  Success  in  this  competition,  as  in  that  earlier  challenge  dramatized 
by  Sputnik,  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the  access  of  all  Americans  to  post- 
secondary  education,  and  on  the  quality  of  that  education. 

While  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program  of  1958  was  the  first  Federal 
program  to  provide  general  financial  assistance  to  undergraduate  students,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  has  created  a  comprehensive  framework  for  Federal 
post-secondary  assistance  to  both  students  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example  of  the  growth  in  size  and  scope  of  Federal  poet-sec- 
ondary programs  that  was  made  possible  by  the  HEA,  consider  this:  In  1959,  the 
total  appropriation  for  student  financial  aid  was  $31  million— all  of  it  for  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  now  known  as  the  Perkins  Loan  Program. 
For  fiscal  year  1992,  we  are  requesting  $12.6  billion  for  nine  student  aid  programs 
that  will  generate  $19.7  billion  in  aid  for  5.7  million  students. 

Over  the  last  25  years,  HEA  programs  have  contributed  greatly  to  improving 
access  to  poet-secondary  education.  At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  for  example, 
some  8,000  out  of  roughly  25,000  students— both  full-  and  part-time— are  receiving 
Federal  grant  and  loan  assistance  during  the  current  academic  year.  That's  one- 
third  of  all  UT  students,  many  of  whom  undoubtedly  would  not  be  attending  this  or 
any  other  institution  of  higher  education  without  the  programs  authorized  under 
the  HEA. 

Federal  support  for  post-secondary  students  also  has  contributed  to  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  educational  institutions  participating  in  Federal  student  aid  programs, 
from  approximately  3,000  traditional  colleges  and  universities  to  approximately 
8,000  post-secondary  institutions  offering  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  career 
training  opportunities.  I  believe  this  expansion  is  a  healthy  development  that  re- 
flects the  growing  need  of  the  American  workforce  for  post-secondary  education,  as 
well  as  a  growing  competitiveness  that  the  quality  of  education  across  all  types  of 
institutions.  This  is  why  President  Bush  has  said  that  "our  higher  education  system 
is  clearly  the  finest  in  the  world— creative,  innovative,  and  highly  competitive. 

However,  there  are  important  issues  that  must  be  addressed  as  we  review  the 
Federal  role  in  post-secondary  eduction  during  this  reauthorization  process.  First, 
we  must  restore  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our  student  aid  system  by  ad- 
dressing such  serious  problems  as  excessive  student  loan  defaults  and  institutional 
abuse  of  Federal  aid  programs.  Second,  we  must  ask  not  only,  "do  our  students  have 
access,"  but  also  "access  to  what?"  Access  to  an  institution  that  produces  mostly 
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dropouts,  not  graduates,  or  produces  graduates  that  are  not  employable  in  the  fields 
for  which  they  have  trained?  Or  access  to  an  educational  program  that  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  both  students  and  the  Nation?  -         _  „  , 

Third,  we  need  to  take  a  step  back  and  ask  ourselves,  what  do  we  really  need 
from  our  higher  education  system?"  We  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  where  ey- 
eryone  must  know  more  and  be  able  to  do  more  in  order  to  participate  in  America  s 
economic  and  social  life.  And  I'm  not  talking  just  about  children  here,  or  the  18-  to 
22-year-olds  that  traditionally  have  constituted  the  vast  majority  of  rot-secondary 
students.  Many  adults  will  need  to  change  careers  several  times  in  their  lifetimes, 
and  higher  education  must  be  prepared  to  help  them  meet  that  challenge.  To  put  it 
another  way,  in  an  age  when  changes  in  technology  occur  almost  overnight,  we 
must  work  to  see  that  our  citizens  and  the  poet-secondary  institutions  they  attend 
keep  up  with  those  changes. 

Themes  of  the  Administration's  Reauthorization  Plan 

The  Department  of  Education  has  undertaken  a  thorough  review  of  all  current 
Higher  Education  Act  authorities  that  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  This 
review  was  a  comprehensive  and  open  process  that  included  substantial  input  from 
schools,  lenders,  guarantee  agencies,  States,  the  higher  education  community,  and 
the  public.  The  department  sought  to  gather  the  best  ideas  and  information  from  all 
who  are  concerned  about  the  challenges  facing  higher  education  during  the  coming 
decade 

As  a  result  of  this  effort  and  with  a  view  toward  incorporating  in  our  proposals 
the  principles  andgoals  of  the  President's  message  on  Building  a  Better  America 
and  the  National  Education  Goals  that  relate  poet-secondary  education,  the  ad- 
ministration developed  several  themes  that  hr  ,uided  our  proposed  changes  to  the 
HE  A.  These  include  (V  improving  access  to  pos*.  ocondary  education  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, (2)  improving  educational  quality  and  rewarding  excellence,  and  (3)  ensuring 
integrity  and  improving  service  delivery  in  all  HEA  programs. 

We  would  increase  access  to  post-secondary  education  by  targeting  grants  to  the 
lowest-income  students,  by  expanding  precolfege  outreach  and  retention  efforts,  and 
by  simplifying  the  student  aid  delivery  process. 

Our  reauthorization  proposals  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  higher  education  and 
reward  excellence  by  promoting  greater  accountability  on  the  part  of  both  individ- 
uals and  institutions,  by  rewarding  individual  achievement,  and  by  enhancing 
choice  and  flexibility  in  higher  education  programs. 

In  this  regard,  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  players  we  have  traditionally 
relied  upon  to  ensure  quality:  The  accrediting  agencies  and  the  State  licensing 
bodies.  We  are  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  the  system  has  worked,  and  will 
decide  what  course  of  action  should  be  taken  to  achieve  consistently  high  levels  of 
educational  quality  throughout  American  higher  education. 

Finally,  the  administration's  reauthorization  plan  includes  a  variety  of  provisions 
designed  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  HEA  programs,  particularly  the  student  loan  Pro- 
grams, and  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services  under  many  of  these  programs.  These 
provisions  will  safeguard  Federal  resources  at  all  levels  by  requiring  sound  manage- 
ment practices  and  emphasizing  accountability  by  individuals,  institutions,  lenders, 
guarantee  agencies,  ana  States.  ... 

As  I  describe  some  of  the  specific  changes  that  we  are  requesting,  you  will  see 
that  most  of  our  reauthorization  proposals  reflect  more  than  one  of  these  themes. 

Highlights  of  Administration's  Reauthorization  Plan 

Federal  resources  should  always  be  used  first  to  help  the  lowest-income  individ- 
uals and  families.  Research  shows  that  low-income  students  are  the  most  affected  by 
rising  college  costs,  and  that  grant  aid  can  make  a  positive  difference  in  whether 
they  enroll  in  and  complete  post-secondary  programs.  This  is  why  we  are  proposing, 
for  example,  to  make  Pell  grant  awards  more  sensitive  to  the  incomes  of  families 
and  students.  We  also  would  increase  the  maximum  award  by  54  percent,  from 
$2,400  to  $3,700,  to  better  ensure  access  and  expand  educational  choice  for  students 
from  low-income  families.  MM 

In  addition,  we  are  proposing  to  promote  high  academic  achievement  among 
needy  students  through  a  new  Presidential  Achievement  Scholarship  Program.  This 
program  would  provide  a  merit-based  award  of  up  to  $500  for  high-achieving  Pell 
grant  recipients.  The  lowest-income  Pell  recipients  who  are  academically  outstand- 
ing could  receive  as  much  as  $4,200  in  annual  Federal  grant  assistance,  apart  from 
the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  that  would  continue  to  be  award- 
ed by  poet-secondary  institutions— with  priority  to  Pell  grant  recipients. 
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For  the  neediest  students,  this  increase  in  grant  aid  would  significantly  reduce 
their  need  to  borrow.  However,  for  Pell  Grant  recipients  who  wish  to  attend  higher 
cost  schools,  and  for  those  students  who  do  not  qualify  for  Pell  grants,  we  would 
raise  the  loan  limits  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  Programs.  First- 
and  second-year  Stafford  Loan  borrowers  would  be  able  to  obtain  up  to  one-third 
more  loan  assistance  than  currently  available.  Loan  maximums  in  subsequent  years 
would  rise  by  25  percent.  Limits  on  the  less  subsidized  and  non-need  based  Supple- 
mental Loans  for  Students  would  also  be  increased  significantly. 

Our  reauthorization  plan  also  includes  a  number  of  measures  to  ensure  the  integ- 
rity of  Federal  student  loan  programs.  Last  Monday,  the  department  announced  the 
results  and  recommendations  of  a  GSL  management  study  that  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  1  plan  to  begin  implement- 
ing some  of  those  recommendations  immediately,  but  legislation  will  be  required  for 
many  other  measures  needed  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  and  to  increase  ac- 
countability for  public  funds. 

The  administration  is  proposing,  for  example,  to  share  the  risk  of  borrower  de- 
fault with  the  States.  States  would  share  this  risk  by  providing  full  faith  and  credit 
backing  to  their  designated  guarantee  agencies.  In  addition,  States  with  high  insti- 
tutional default  rates  would  pay  a  share  of  the  default  costs.  Both  proposals  would 
encourage  greater  efforts  by  States  to  ensure  the  quality  of  institutions  participat- 
ing in  HEA  programs.  These  proposals  also  reflect  the  shared  interests  of  Federal 
and  State  governments  in  ensuring  quality  education,  consumer  protection,  and 
positive  economic  contributions  from  the  public  investment  in  education. 

Let  me  also  note  that  the  administration  is  still  considering  alternatives  that 
would  replace  some  or  all  GSL  programs.  I  will  keep  the  committee  informed  of  any 
future  proposals  regarding  this  issue. 

In  addition,  the  department  will  reexamine  the  previously  announced  proposal  for 
requiring  minimum  student  academic  achievement  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
title  IV  student  aid  programs.  We  intend  to  develop  a  workable  approach  to  ensur- 
ing that  Federal  aid  goes  only  to  those  students  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
education  and  who  take  their  studies  seriously.  This  reexamination  will  begin  with 
an  assessment  of  the  current  regulation  that  defines  satisfactory  academic  progress 
toward  a  post-secondary  degree  or  certificate. 

VT3  are  also  proposing  a  Precollege  Outreach  program  to  encourage  disadvantaged 
students  to  pursue  higher  education,  to  disseminate  information  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  Federal  student  financial  assistance,  and  to  support  secondary  school  persist- 
ence through  tutoring  and  other  kinds  of  remedial  services.  This  program  would 
support  local  partnerships  between  secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions  in 
those  areas  with  the  greatest  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  students. 

Our  reauthorization  plan  also  will  include  important  proposals  for  improving  Fed- 
eral support  for  graduate  study  in  areas  of  national  need,  and  for  training  the  next 
generation  of  teachers  for  America's  schools. 

Our  proposal  for  a  new  National  Graduate  Fellowships  program  would  consolidate 
six  current  graduate  fellowship  programs  into  a  single,  more  flexible  and  responsive 
program.  This  program  would  provide  competitive  grants  for  the  support  of  gradu- 
ate students  studying  in  areas  of  national  need— such  as  mathematics  and  the  sci- 
ences. It  would  provide  need-based  stipends  up  to  $10,000  per  fellow,  and  would  in- 
clude provisions  targeting  assistance  to  minorities  and  others  who  are  currently  un- 
derrepresented  in  areas  of  national  need. 

We  are  also  proposing  to  expand  substantially  the  National  Science  Scholars  pro- 
gram, which  was  included  by  the  President  in  his  education  initiatives  of  1989  and 
enacted  last  year  by  the  Congress.  This  program  would  provide  college  scholarships 
of  up  to  $6,000  to  graduating  high  school  students  who  have  excelled  in  mathemat- 
ics and  the  sciences  and  who  plan  to  study  and  pursue  careers  in  these  critical 
fields. 

Another  area  that  President  Bush  has  long  emphasized  is  quality  in  teaching.  I 
think  most  of  you  know  I  share  that  commitment.  Many  of  the  reforms  I  pursued  as 
Governor  were  aimed  at  improving  the  teaching  profession  and  rewarding  good 
teachers.  This  is  why  I  am  especially  pleased  that  our  reauthorization  plan  includes 
a  new  program  of  Partnerships  for  Innovative  Teacher  Education.  This  new  program 
would  encourage  the  professional  development  of  teachers  by  fostering  collaboration 
between  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 
These  partnerships  would  focus  on  strategies  to  make  teacher  education  more  rigor- 
ous, to  utilize  the  latest  research  on  teaching  and  learning,  to  prepare  individuals 
without  prior  education  training  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  to  help  teachers  con- 
tinue their  professional  growth  throughout  their  careers. 
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We  believe  that  all  of  these  proposals  that  I  have  described  would  not  only  contin- 
ue but  would  improve  on  the  HEA's  tradition  of  effective  Federal  support  for  poet- 
secondary  education.  I  urge  you  to  give  them  careful  consideration.  I  plan  to  send  a 
detailed  summary  of  our  proposals  to  Congress  in  the  near  ftiture,  and  an  adminis- 
tration bill  will  follow  th&  spring.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  enclosing  with  my  testi- 
mony a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  proposals  I  have  highlighted  today,  in  ad- 
dition,  senior  officers  in  the  department  who  have  been  closely  involved  in  prepar- 
ing the  administration's  reauthorization  plan  will  be  available  to  provide  the  com- 
mittee any  additional  information  or  testimony  that  may  be  needed. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  over  the  coming  weeks  and  months  on  this 
important  legislative  task,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  take  any  questions  you  may  have. 

SUMMARY  OF  KEY  REAUTHORIZATION  PROPOSALS 

Pell  Grants 

Under  the  administration's  proposal,  the  maximum  Pell  grant  would  rise  to 
$3,700  from  the  current  maximum  of  $2,400,  and  a  new  set  of  award  rules,  a  tighter 
independent  student  definition,  and  a  new  need  analysis  formula  would  be  estab- 
lished. Increasing  the  maximum  grant  would  help  the  lowest-income  students  the 
most-the  students  who  are  most  affected  by  rising  college  costs  and  the  students 
for  whom  grant  aid  can  make  the  greatest  difference  in  their  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  enroll  in  post-secondary  education. 

The  proposed  award  rules  would  ensure  that  awards  vary  with  both  the  cost  of 
attendanceand  the  family's  ability  to  pay  for  school.  A  student  s  award  would  be 
the  lesser  of: 

(1)  A  percentage  of  financial  need  (that  is,  the  cost  of  attendance  minus  the 
expected  family  contribution  or  EPC)  which  is  determined  th&  {""v  8 
income  and  other  factors.  The  percentage  of  need  financed  fe^Ml^ 
would  vary  from  79  percent  for  families  with  incomes  up  to  $10,000  to  per- 
cent for  families  with  incomes  exceeding  $30,000,  or 

(2)  The  maximum  award  minus  the  EFC. 

Eligibility  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  as  well  as  all  other  title  IV  student  aid 
programs,  would  be  determined  according  to  a  modified  version  of  the  congression- 
al methodology"  formula  that  currently  applies  to  the  other  need-based  student  aid 
programs.  (See  discussion  of  need  analysis  oelow.) 

Presidential  Achievement  Scholarships 

This  program  would  provide  awards  of  up  to  $500  to  Pell  grant  recipients  who 
excel  in  their  studies.  To  receive  an  award  in  the  freshman  year,  high  school  stu- 
dents could  have  to  rank  in  the  upper  10  percent  of  their  class  or  score  high  on 
nationally  standardized  tests.  Once  m  college,  students  would  be  required  to  rank  in 
the  upper  20  percent  of  their  class  to  receive  an  award.  This  proposal  emphasizes 
the  administration's  desire  to  encourage  and  to  reward  excellence  m  education  and 
would  provide  additional  tangible  support  for  low-income  students  who  perform 
well. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

The  administration's  proposals  would  incorporate  wide-ranging  chances  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  GSL  programs  to  make  more,  subsidized  loan  aid  available  to  middle- 
income  families  as  more  grant  aid  is  reserved  for  low-income  students.  These  pro- 
posals would  also  strengthen  the  guarantee  agency  structure  and  tighten  the  links 
between  the  States  and  guarantee  agencies.  In  addition,  the  focus  of  a  number  ot 
the  proposals  is  the  reduction  of  default  costs  through  default  prevention  and  the 
improvement  of  default  collection. 

Increasing  Annual  Loan  Limits 

The  administration  proposes  increases  in  annual  loan  limits  to  help  students 
cover  the  increasing  costs  of  post-secondary  education.  Further,  the  amounts  pro- 
posed by  the  def  .rtment  would  encourage  persistence  by  providing  higher  loan 
amounts  to  upperciassmen. 

These  proposals  would: 

—Increase  the  Stafford  loan  limit  from  $2,625  to  $3,500  for  first-  and  second-year 
undergraduates; 
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—Increase  the  Stafford  loan  limit  from  $4  000  to  $5,000  for  third-,  fourth-,  and 
fifth-year  undergraduates; 

—Maintain  the  current  Stafford  loan  limit  of  $7,500  for  graduate  students; 

—Maintain  the  current  SLS  limits  of  $4,000  for  first-year  students; 

—Increase  the  SLS  loan  limits  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  for  undergraduates  (exclud- 
ing first-year  students)  and  from  $4,000  to  $10,000  for  graduate  students;  and 

—Maintain  the  current  PLUS  loan  limit  of  $4,000. 

Ensuring  Program  Integrity 

Last  fall,  the  administration  proposed,  as  part  of  the  budget  reconciliation  process, 
a  number  of  legislative  remedies  to  help  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  A  number  of  these  measures  were  enacted  by  Congress.  As  part 
of  reauthorization,  the  administration  is  requesting  reconsideration  of  those  propos- 
als that  were  not  enacted  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  additional  proposals  that 
are  necessary  to  ensure  accountability  and  stability  in  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program. 

These  proposals  include  the  following  measures: 

Default  Prevention 

—Establish  a  course  length  minimum  of  six  months  (600  clock  hours)  for  program 
eligibility:  This  change  would  make  the  GSL  program  minimum  standard  con- 
sistent with  that  of  other  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

—Require  lenders  to  perform  credit  checks;  To  prevent  defaults  by  individuals  who 
have  already  demonstrated  a  lack  of  credit-worthiness,  lenders  would  be  re- 
quired to  check  the  credit  histories  of  all  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  applicants 
who  are  age  21  or  older.  Applicants  with  poor  credit  histories  would  be  required 
to  obtain  a  credit-worthy  co-signer.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  access  would  not 
be  affected  for  the  many  students  who  have  little  or  no  credit  history. 

—Delayed  disbursements:  Disbursements  of  loans  to  first-year  borrowers  at  schools 
with  default  rates  over  30  percent  would  be  delayed  until  60  days  from  the  stu- 
dent's first  day  of  classes.  This  would  help  reduce  the  inordinately  high  rate  of 
defaults  by  students  who  withdraw  early.  In  effect,  it  would  require  high  de- 
fault schools  to  share  the  risk  of  dropouts  and  defaults. 

—Require  lenders  to  provide  graduated  repayment  options  to  borrowers:  Graduated 
repayment  schedules  would  provide  for  the  repayment  of  as  little  as  only  ac- 
crued interest  during  the  first  year  of  repayment  and  would  require  the  borrow- 
er to  resume  repayment,  on  an  equal-installment  basis,  after  the  fourth  year  of 
repayment,  so  that  the  10-year  statutory  maximum  period  would  not  be  exceed- 
ed. 

Default  Collection 

—Authorize  guarantee  agencies  to  garnish  defaulter's  wages:  This  proposal  would 
authorize  guarantee  agencies  or  the  Secretary  to  garnish  defaulter's  wages,  up 
to  10  percent  of  disposable  pay.  after  the  defaulter  is  provided  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

—Require  students  to  provide  driver's  license  numbers  and  other  borrower  location 
information:  To  malte  it  easier  to  locate  delinquent  and  defaulted  borrowers, 
the  department  proposes  to  require  schools  to  obtain,  at  the  time  of  application, 
the  borrower's  driver's  license  number.  Similarly,  during  the  exit  interview,  the 
school  would  obtain  the  borrower's  expected  address  after  graduation,  the  ad- 
dress of  the  borrower's  closest  relative,  and  the  name  of  the  borrower's  expected 
employer  after  graduation. 

Guarantee  Agency  Improvements 

—Require  prompt  filing  of  reinsurance  claims:  Guarantee  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  for  reinsurance  payment  reimbursement  within  45  days  of  claim 
payment. 

—Require  guarantee  agency  managr~i*:nt  plans:  The  Secretary  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  require  guarantee  cgoi..  *s  whose  administrative  or  financial  condi- 
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tion  is  determined  to  be  weak,  to  submit  and  follow  a  management  plan  that  is 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 
—Authorize  termination  of  guarantee  agency's  guarantee  agreement  if  agency  is  fi- 
nancially weak:  If  an  agency's  reserve  ratio  drops  below  a  certain  level  (to  be 
prescribed  in  regulations)  or  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  guarantee 
agency  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  its  responsibilities  under  its  guarantee 
agreement,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  terminate  the  guarantee  agen- 
cy's agreement. 

—Authorize  the  Secretary  to  assume  grantee  agency  functions:  If  a  guarantee 
agency  withdraws  from  the  program  or  its  guarantee  agreement  is  terminated, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  functions  ot 
the  guarantee  agency  under  its  loan  insurance  program. 

Risk  Sharing 

—Require  States  to  back  their  designated  guarantee  agency:  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  back  a  designated  guarantee  agency  with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  State  or  subject  the  schools  licensed  in  the  State  to  a  risk  based  premium 
assessed  by  the  department  to  cover  the  obligations  that  would  not  be  met  by 
the  State. 

—Require  States  with  high  default  rates  to  pay  a  share  of  the  default  coste:  If  the 
cohort  default  rate  of  schools  licensed  in  a  State  exceeds  20  percent,  that  btate 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  on  new  lending  in  the  State.  The  fee  would  be 
equal  to  the  percentage  that  the  State's  default  rate  exceeds  20  percent. 

—Reduce  special  allowance  parents  by  .25  percent  to  lenders  with  high  default 
rates:  Lenders  with  cohort  default  rates  in  excess  of  20  percent  would  receive 
special  allowance  payments  ensuring  a  yield  of  3.0  percentage  points  above  the 
9  Way  Treasury  bill  rate  rather  than  the  current  3.25  percentage  points. 

Independent  Student  Definition 

Under  the  current  definition,  students  age  24  and  older  are  automatically  consid- 
ered independent,  and  a  single  undergraduate  student  with  no  dependents  may  be 
considered  independent  if  that  student  was  not  claimed  as  a  dependent  by  his  or  her 
parents  on  their  Federal  tax  return  form  for  the  2  calendar  years  preceding  the 
award  year,  and  if  that  student  demonstrates  self  sufficiency  as  evidenced  by 
annual  total  resources  of  at  least  $4,000  in  the  calendar  year  prior  to  the  award 
year.  Since  the  term  "resources"  is  very  broad  and  may  include  student  aid,  it  is 
relatively  easy  for  a  student  to  demonstrate  resources  of  $4,000,  and  thus  be  treated 
as  independent— and  qualify  for  larger  amounts  of  Federal  aid. 

The  administration  proposes  to  increase  the  age  of  automatic  independency  to  age 
26,  and  to  reauire  that  a  single  undergraduate  student  under  the  age  of  <2b  may  be 
considered  independent  only  if  he  or  she: 
—Did  not  or  will  not  live  with  his  or  her  parents  for  more  than  6  weeks  during 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  award  year  and  during  the  first  calendar  year 
of  the  award  year;  and 
—Demonstrates  self-sufficiency  by  documenting  an  annual  total  income,  for  each 
of  the  2  calendar  years  preceding  the  award  year,  at  least  equal  to  an  amount, 
initially  $5,740  for  1992-93,  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  low  budget 
adjusted  for  a  family  size  of  one.  Student  aid  received  during  those  years  could 
not  be  included  as  income.  Self  sufficiency  would  have  to  be  documented  prior 
to  disbursement  of  any  title  IV  aid. 
In  addition  to  reducing  abuse,  these  proposals  would  result  in  significant  simplifi- 
cation of  the  student  aid  application  form. 

Need  Analysis 

A  single  need  analysis  formula  similar  to  the  general  need  analysis  or  "Congres- 
sional Methodology"  would  be  used  to  determine  eligibility  for  all  need-based  title 
IV  student  aid  programs.  ,      ,    .        .    .  ,    .  , 

Currently,  there  are  two  statutorily-established  need  analysis  methodologies  used 
bv  the  title  IV  student  financial  assistance  programs  for  determining  a  student  s  fi- 
nancial need:  The  Family  Contribution  Schedule iFCS)  .under  which  eligibility  for  a 
Pell  grant  is  determined,  and  the  Congressional  Methodology  (GM),  under  which  eli- 
gibility is  determined  for  the  Campus-Based  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro 
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grams.  Establishing  a  single  need  analysis  system  would  simplify  the  Federal  pro- 
gram delivery  process!  and  would  eliminate  conftision  among  parents  and  students 
who  assume  that  they  are  ineligible  for  all  title  IV  aid  if  they  are  ineligible  for  a 
Pell  grant. 

Special  Programs  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds 

The  administration  proposes  to  consolidate  the  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search, 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  and  the  School,  College,  and  University  Partner- 
ships programs  into  a  Precollege  Outreach  program.  The  new  program  would  pro- 
vide the  academic  and  cultural  enrichment  needed  by  disadvantaged  students  to 
complete  secondary  education  and  pursue  a  post-secondary  education.  The  consolida- 
tion would  create  a  more  flexible  program  than  the  current  categorical  programs 
and  would  permit  projects  U>  offer  the  services  most  needed  for  their  community. 

Under  the  Precollege  Outreach  program,  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  States 
through  a  statutory  formula  based  on  the  State's  total  share  of  Chapter  1  (compen- 
satory education)  basic  grant  and  concentration  grant  funds.  States  would  then 
freSFl  J50"1!*1'1™*  3-year  renewable  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
USEs)  in  partnership  with  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  serving  communities 
with  the  highest  concentration  of  Chapter  1-elirible  children.  The  IBE's  and  LEA's 
would  establish  programs  in  the  secondary  schools  serving  low-income,  disadvan- 
taged students.  States  would  be  required  to  submit  plans  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval, including  the  guidelines  and  priorities  they  would  use  in  selecting  eligible 
IBEs  and  the  performance  standards  set  by  the  State. 

National  Graduate  Fellowships 

The  administration  is  proposing  a  single  graduate  fellowship  program  that  would 
consolidate  the  following  programs:  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Public  Service  Fellow- 
ships; Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Graduate  Fellowships;  Jacob  K.  Javits  Fellowships; 
Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need;  Library  Career  Training;  and  For- 
eign Language  and  Area  Studies  Fellowships.  This  consolidation  would  support  sev- 
eral objectives:  Increased  assistance  to  those  underrepresented  in  graduate  educa- 
tion; support  for  graduate  study  in  areas  of  national  need;  and  simplification  of  pro- 
gram delivery.  Under  this  restructured  program  the  Secretary  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  set  funding  priorities  each  year  in  order  best  to  address  national  needs. 

National  Science  Scholars 

National  Science  Scholars  is  an  important  new  program  designed  to  encourage 
achievement  in  the  sciences.  The  program  directly  supports  the  national  goal  of  im- 
proving mathematics  and  science  academic  achievement.  This  program  currently 
provides  scholarships  of  $1,120  to  graduating  high  school  students  who  have  excelled 
in  the  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  scholarships  recognize  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  these  students  and  encourage  them  to  continue  their  education  in  these 
academic  areas  at  the  post-secondary  level.  Under  the  administration's  proposed  leg- 
islation, awards  would  be  increased  to  $6,000. 

Partnerships  for  Innovative  Teacher  Education 

The  administration  is  proposing  a  new  program  to  encourage  collaboration  be- 
tween elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  im- 
prove the  education  and  continuing  professional  development  of  teachers.  With  the 
participation  of  the  business  community  and  others  these  partnerships  for  innova- 
tive teacher  education  would  provide  practical  preparation  for  prospective  and 
novice  teachers  within  the  regular  school.  These  teaching  schools  would  also  provide 
continuing  professional  development  for  experienced  teachers  through  the  creation 
of  new  roles  and  responsibilities  and  by  providing  opportunities  for  teachers  to  fur- 
ther their  knowledge  of  their  subject  matter  and  how  to  teach  it.  Finally,  the 
schools  would  carry  out  research  and  experimentation  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning  for  a  diverse  population  of  students. 

Senator  Pell.  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed,  and  I  will  start  the 
questioning  of  you.  We'll  follow  the  10-minute  rule,  and  I'll  ask  the 
clerk  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  point,  that  the  real  reason  why  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  was  passed  at  the  time  you  men- 
tioned was  because  of  the  Sputnick  launch.  I  remember  being  in 
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Moscow  and  seeing  Sputnik  go  up.  We  didn't  have  another  stimu- 
lus like  Sputnik  for  a  good  many  years,  and  maybe  we  need  one 
now. 

I'd  like  to  open  up  by  saying  that  if  you  take  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and  in  programs  such  as  SEOG, 
Work-Study,  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  I  understand— and  from 
your  testimony  as  well— that  about  one  million  awards  would  be 
cut  Also,  we  would  be  making  no  movement  whatsoever  in  allevi- 
ating the  very  real  needs  of  the  hardpressed  middle-income  fami- 
lies. 

Am  I  wrong  in  my  understanding? 

Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  Senator,  with  all  respect,  let  me  not 
say  you  are  vrong,  but  present  a  different  point  of  view.  Let  s  start 
with  a  student  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville.  That 
student  arrives  with  a  70  percent  subsidy.  The  taxpayers  are  al- 
ready paying  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  that  institution 
through  State  funds.  Then  the  question  is  how  are  we  going  to  dis- 
tribute the  Federal  money  we  have  amon*  the  remaining  students. 
We  could  spread  it  out  among  all  the  rem&laing  students,  or  we 
could  concentrate  it  among  the  poorest  students.  And  the  proposal 
we  have  made  is  to  take  about  the  same  money  that  was  spent  last 
year,  taking  out  the  accounting  changes,  and  to  concentrate  that 
money  on  the  students  from  families  with  the  lowest  amount  of 
income  and  increase  the  amount  of  money  that  they  would  have 
from  $2,400  to  $3,700,  and  in  some  cases  it  could  go  to  $4,200. 

So  that  is  just  a  choice  that  Congress,  I  would  think,  would  want 
to  make— do  we  spread  it  out  or  do  we  focus  it.  And  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  middle-income  family  to  send  anyone  to  college;  we  certainly 
know  that.  But  given  the  State  subsidy  and  the  Federal  loans  and 
other  State  and  private  funding,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  most 
appropriate  place  to  focus  the  Pell  grant  today  is  a  bigger  grant  for 
the  poorer  people.  ... 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  the  problem  is  that  the  need  is  growing 
among  all  Americans.  As  I  understand  it,  college  tuition  has  risen 
more  than  130  percent  in  the  last  10  years,  but  family  income  has 
only  risen  about  65  percent.  This  has  produced  more  financially 
poor  students  who  need  help  and  has  made  middle-income  families 
needy  as  well.  In  other  words,  there  have  been  more  so-called 
middle-income  families  in  need  of  assistance  with  tuition  bills. 

How  would  you  react  to  that? 

Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  say  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  as  a  parent  and  a  former  governor  and  a  col- 
lege president  that  I  would  like  for  money  to  be  as  small  a  barrier 
for  anyone  going  to  college  as  it  possibly  can  be.  Inflation  went  -p 
about  100  percent  in  the  last  10  years;  tuition  generally  went  up 
more.  Tuition  at  community  colleges— and  most  States  have 
them— is  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  semester.  Even  that  can  be  paid 
for  by  Pell  grants  if  the  person  is  especially  needy.  So  at  the  same 
time,  some  college  tuitions  have  gone  up,  we  have  put  in  place 
these  rapidly  expanding  community  college  systems  which  are  very 
good  systems,  publicly  supported  systems.  I  know  in  our  State,  and 
I  suspect  in  most  States,  we  are  now  working  to  make  sure  that 
students  who  go  to  those  community  colleges,  which  are  open  at 
convenient  tiro     at  low  cost,  with  sometimes  a  larger  variety  of 
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offerings,  that  those  students  may  have  automatic  entrance  on  into 
the  university  later, 

So  the  burden  is  still  there.  I  see  many  families  who  have  diffi- 
culty. Most  of  the  students  at  the  university  where  I  was  have  jobs. 
I  assume  they  do  that  because  they  need  the  money  to  go  school. 
There  is  still  a  need  there,  and  an  important  need.  And  if  there 
were  all  the  money  in  the  world  available,  more  could  be  given  out, 
but  if  Congress  is  operating  under  budget  restrictions  and  with  a 
big  budget  deficit,  I  think  the  question  then  is  to  be  proud  of 
having  expanded  these  grants  and  loans  to  include  nearly  half  of 
all  the  students  who  go  to  colleges  and  universities  and  decide 
where  to  concentrate  the  money,  which  would  seem  to  us  to  be 
among  the  poorest  families. 

Senator  Pell.  Are  you  as  disturbed  as  I  am  at  the  reversal  from 
loans  to  grants?  As  you  know,  10  years  ago  about  3-1  of  the  Feder- 
al dollars  went  into  grants  as  opposed  to  loans;  now  it  is  3-1  the 
other  way,  loans  to  grants.  Do  you  consider  that  healthy? 

Secretary  Alexander.  I  think  I  would  agree  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  serious  examination  this  year,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it, 
about  the  effect  grants  have  on  students  from  poor  families  going 
to  college. 

One  reason  we  have  recommended  taking  the  available  amount 
of  money  and  concentrating  it  on  somewhat  fewer  persons  who  are 
poorer  with  higher  grants  is  that  we  believe  that  for  those  poorest 
families  that  a  loan  in  many  cases  discourages  them  from  continu- 
ing their  education.  So  to  that  extent,  that  would  argue  more 
toward  grants  for  the  poorest  families  and  loans  for  the  middle- 
income  families,  which  you  said  in  your  comments  was  the  original 
purpose  of  the  two  programs. 

Senator  Pell.  On  another  subject,  the  TRIO  programs,  there  is 
an  old  adage  that  says  if  it  ain  t  broke,  don't  fix  it.  Why  are  we 
seeking  to  restructure  the  TRIO  programs,  which  have  really  done 
a  superb  job,  and  the  Federal  Government  deserves  congratulations 
on  the  way  they  have  been  administered. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  you  know,  there  is  another  adage 
that  says  if  it's  not  broke  fix  it  anyway,  in  these  times.  But  I  think 
in  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  could  be  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion.  From  my  point  of  view— which  you  will  have  to  forgive  is 
coming  from  that  of  a  governor  and  a  university  president— we  see 
the  complexity  that  goes  with  how  do  colleges  and  universities  help 
high  school  students  and  their  teachers  understand  what  is  expect- 
ed of  them  so  that  they  will  have  a  better  chance  of  moving  on  to 
college.  We're  not  talking  about  abandoning  that;  we're  talking 
about  putting  more  money  in  it  and  giving  the  people  on  the  scene 
who  work  with  it  more  chance  to  figure  out  what  the  best  way 
might  be  in  Rhode  Island,  which  might  be  different  than  it  is  in 
Tennessee  or  Mississippi. 

So  it  is  more  a  matter  of  giving  more  flexibility  in  three  pro- 
grams that  have  a  very  good  purpose,  and  we  think  it  will  make 
them  work  better,  not  worse. 

Senator  Pell.  But  some  of  these  programs  really  are  pretty  suc- 
cessful. Will  you  be  examining  them  with  a  magnifying  glass  to  try 
to  keep  the  good  ones  and  not  let  them  be  tossed  out  or  changed? 
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Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  I  guess  that  would  be  a  matter  of 
how  the  legislation  would  be  written. 

Would  it  be  appropriate  for  Sally  to  comment  more  on  that? 

Senator  Pell.  Certainly,  please.   

Ms.  Christensen.  Senator  Pell,  one  of  our  initiatives  over  the 
past  2  years  in  fact  has  been  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  TRIO 
programs  and  to  identify  those  that  have  been  most  successful.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  that  now,  and  within  the  next  couple  of 
years  we  will  be  identifying  those  and  replicating  them  around  the 
country.  As  you  know,  there  are  so  few  institutions  that  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  these  funds,  so  that  is  one  way  we  are  going  at  the 
problem.  We  will  be  getting  the  successes  around  so  that  everyone 
can  follow  those  same  kinds  of  approaches. 

More  importantly,  though,  our  proposal  now  is  to  group  up  the 
college  and  university  with  State  departments  of  education.  Our 
formula  in  fact  would  focus  on  the  Chapter  I  populations,  so  we 
think  it  would  be  especially  helpful  to  get  those  dollars  into  the 
communities  that  have  the  highest  concentrations  of  at-risk  chil- 
dren, ones  who  probably  will  be  dropping  out  or  not  even  attending 
college,  and  that  that  partnership  will  make  a  real  difference.  We 
think  that  is  the  most  important  thing  that  we  can  be  doing. 

We  have  been  very  supportive  of  the  TRIO  program  over  the 
past  25  years,  and  we  think  it  has  been  successful,  but  we  think 
with  this  slight  approach  in  getting  the  dollars  out  that  we  will 
reach  even  many  more  disadvantaged  children  than  we  are  doing 
now 

Senator  Pell.  I  thank  you,  and  I  hope  and  trust  you  are  correct. 

The  budget  proposal  that  you  are  making  would  increase  the  Pell 
grant  maximum  from  $2,400  to  $3,700.  In  many  ways  this  is  good 
news,  but  it  would  be  done  by  reducing  or  eliminating  grants  to 
many  families  with  income  over  $10,000.  This  would  exclude,  as  I 
understand  it,  400,000— almost  half  a  million— families  altogether. 
How  would  these  families  make  up  the  difference? 

Ms  Christensen.  Senator  Pell,  there  are  a  variety  of  factors  that 
go  into  that  400,000  students  that  would  be  eliminated,  one  of 
which  is  the  minimum  academic  performance.  As  Secretary  Alex- 
ander stated,  we  want  to  look  at  a  way  to  encourage  all  of  these 
Pell  grant  recipients  to  focus  on  achieving  at  higher  levels  than 
many  of  them  are  right  n  w.  So  that  is  part  of  the  factor. 

Another  factor  is  that  »  are  tightening  up  on  the  independent 
student  definition.  Some  oi  these  students  are  in  fact  virtually  de- 
pendent, but  they  get  the  added  benefit  of  getting  a  much  higher 
grant,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  just  at  the  fringe  where  they 
get  very  small  awards  anyway,  so  that  they  would  have  to  take  a 
slightly  more  percentage  of  their  aid  in  loan  assistance. 

And  then  we  have  had,  as  you  know,  a  very  active  default  initia- 
tive going  on  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  that  drops  a  few  of 
them  off,  too.  So  it  is  a  combination  of  items  that  go  into  that— but 
they  are  not  the  neediest.  t 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  My  time  has  expired,  and  l 
turn  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Perhaps  I  could  just  follow  up  on  that  to  ask  if  the  administra- 
tion proposal  changes  any  of  the  home  or  farm  equity  consideration 
in  calculating  the  level  of  income  and  eligibility? 

Ms.  Christensen.  No,  except  that  we  will  not  require  home 
equity  for  those  at  the  lowest-income  levels  because  we  feel  that 
even  though  they  do  have  equity  in  their  homes,  they  are  not  able 
to  obtain  home  equity  loans  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  So  you  will  base  it  somewhat  on  what  they 
could  obtain  loans  for  as  far  as  what  is  counted  as  equity? 

Ms.  Christensen.  Right;  it  would  be  more  sensitive  to  that. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  am  sure  that  we're  all  aware  that  this  be- 
comes a  real  problem  for  many  students,  particularly  those  from 
farm  families  that  may  have  significant  equity,  but  no  cash  flow.  I 
think  this  is  important  in  the  calculation.  I'm  not  quite  sure  how 
one  factors  it  out,  but  it  frequently  can  become  a  problem. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Senator,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Farrell  to  take 
note  of  that.  He  and  I  have  the  advantage  of  not  knowing  very 
much  at  all  about  all  the  details  of  how  that  js  done,  so  we  will 
take  a  fresh  look  at  that  point  and  try  to  understand  it  and  make 
sure  we  sensibly  deal  with  it. 

Ms.  Christensen.  We  will  also  submit  for  the  record  and  get  to 
you  personally  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  how  that  would  work 
specifically  for  farm  families. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  iust  mention  something  else  that  you  touched  on  briefly. 
I  think  while  grants  and  loans  and  default  rates  are  enormously 
important,  there  are  some  other  things  in  here  that  offer  some  real 
opportunities.  One  is  a  program  called  Partnerships  for  Innovative 
Teacher  Education.  I  happen  to  believe  that  this  is  very  important. 
There  are  certainly  many  colleges  that  are  working  with  some  new 
initiatives.  The  University  of  Kansas  has  gone  to  a  5-year  program. 
I  guess  I  was  wondering  exactly  what  you  had  in  mind  with  your 
teacher  program.  Could  you  elaborate  a  bit  on  how  this  would  be 
operating? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Generally  speaking,  Senator,  the  program  that  we 
are  proposing  would  take  teacher  training  out  into  existing  schools 
so  that  teachers  who  are  in  training  would  receive  that  in  a  clini- 
cal experience  that  would  be  in  a  school  site  itself.  That  same  site 
would  also  be  utilized  for  continuing  professional  development,  in- 
service,  if  you  please,  teachers. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Pardon  me— how  does  that  differ  from  what 
is  required  now  for  a  student  teacher  program? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  right  now,  that's  the  only  experience  that 
takes  place  in  a  regular  school  site,  We  would  be  talking  about 
moving  much  more  of  the  training  out  into  the  school  site,  combin- 
ing both  use  of  liberal  arts  faculty  as  well  as  education  faculty  and 
even  looking  at  practicing  teachers  becoming  a  part  of  the  faculty 
at  the  institution,  teaching  methods  courses  and  so  forth— but  at 
an  existing  school  site  and  not  on  a  university  campus. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Senator,  this  is  an  interesting  proposal 
and  fairly  timely,  I  think,  because  one  of  the  problems  is  many 
people  complain  about  the  colleges  of  education  not  training  teach- 
ers properly.  Well,  that  is  probably  true,  they  don't,  but  if  they  did 
train  teachers  properly  to  teach  in  schools  the  way  they  ought  to 
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be  today,  there  wouldn't  be  anyplace  for  them  to  teach  because  the 
schools  are  so  much  rooted  in  old  practices.  So  many  of  the  colleges 
have  hooked  up  what  they  call  professional  development  schools 
with  colleges  of  education,  and  basically,  they  have  new  schools 
and  changing  colleges  of  education,  so  that  as  they  graduate  teach- 
ers, they  are  prepared  to  teach  in  these  schools  that  are  basically 
new  systems  of  learning.  That  does  tend  to  move  out  into  those 
schools,  or  schools  like  the  ones  that  Mr.  Sanders  is  talking  about, 
more  of  the  training  to  the  school  because  it  is  a  new  learning  envi- 
ronment and  a  different  way  of  teaching  learning. 

Senator  Kassbbaum.  OK.  I  guess  I'm  still  a  little  uncertain  exact- 
ly what  the  program  will  do.  I  assume  it  would  still  be  basically  the 
same  structure,  but  a  student  in  the  department  of  education 
would  spend  more  time  working  within  an  elementary  school, 
say—or  are  we  talking  about  some  different  type  of  school? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No.  We  are  talking  about  much  more  than  just  ex- 
tending the  time  of  student  teaching.  We  are  talking  about  doing 
much  more  of  the  training  actually  onsite,  in  an  existing  elementa- 
ry or  secondary  school,  carefully  selected,  where  that  teacher  can 
learn,  where  the  very  best  of  practice  is  taking  place;  and  that  they 
would  actually,  instead  of  being  back  in  a  university  classroom, 
taking  their  methods  instruction,  they  would  actually  be  out  in  a 
regular  school  site,  learning  that  from  a  teacher  who  is  both  an 
active  teacher  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  that  is  training  the 
new  teacher.  _  . 

Secretary  Alexander.  If  I  could  use  an  example,  benator,  let  s 
say  that  at  the  University  of  Kansas  college  of  education,  they 
taught  all  the  teachers  who  hoped  to  teach  geography— which  is 
one  of  the  five  national  goals— how  to  do  that  with  computers  and 
interactive  video  hooked  up  to  the  National  Geographic  Society  s 
films  over  the  years,  that  sort  of  curriculum.  The  problem  would  be 
that  when  those  teachers  then  went  out  to  teach  in  the  Kansas  or 
the  Tennessee  schools,  there  wouldn't  be  any  interactive  video 
disks;  those  things  don't  exist.  So  the  idea  is  to  create  in  the  school 
the  situation  that  the  teacher  would  then  do  a  lot  of  the  training  in 
the  school,  because  as  the  schools  are  changing— and  they  badly 
need  to— we  need  to  provide  teachers  who  can  work  in  those  differ- 
ent environments.  „ 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  I  think 
anything  we  can  do  to  strengthen  teacher  training  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  was  just  curious  how  you  envisioned  it  operating  because  I 
think  this  is  an  important  concept,  and  I  think  the  more  experi- 
ence out  in  the  classroom,  the  better.  I  certainly  agree  with  that. 

I'd  just  like  to  mention  something  else  that  I  think  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  that  is  forging  a  stronger  link  between  the  2-year  and  the 
4-year  colleges.  Are  you  talking  about  linkage  with  the  elementa- 
ry/secondary programs,  but  the  2-year  and  4-year  colleges  as  well? 

Secretary  Alexander.  I  agree  with  that  very  much,  Senator.  I 
notice  in  the  university  world  I  lived  in  and  with  my  colleagues  in 
other  States,  that  is  a  very  rapidly  moving  development.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  we  sign  agreements  with  the 
community  colleges  so  that  their  students,  if  they  take  these  cer- 
tain courses,  when  they  complete  those  courses  they  may  automati- 
cally be  admitted  as  juniors  at  the  university;  there  would  be  an 
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admissions  office  from  the  university  at  the  community  college  and 
vice  versa,  which  would  suggest  to  students  who  may  want  to  come 
in  to  continue  their  education  that  you  would  be  better  off  here,  or 
you  would  be  better  off  here.  That  is  just  beginning  to  develop  in 
our  State,  and  I  have  noticed  it  developing  in  other  States.  I  am 
not  sure  if  there  is  a  Federal  program  that  does  anything  about  it, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  concern. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  just  thought  I  would  mention  it.  I  wasn't 
sure  there  was  anything  in  your  proposal,  either,  but  there  perhaps 
could  be  ways  to  work  that  into  the  teacher  training  initiatives. 

Ms.  Christbnsen.  I  would  say  two  things.  On  the  teacher  train- 
ing initiative,  one  of  the  most  exciting  parts  of  that  I  think  is  the 
research  component.  There  will  be  a  very,  veiy  strong  research  em- 
phasis on  that  where  we  have  not  only  the  faculty  from  both  the 
education  school  and  the  liberal  arts  schools  at  the  universities 
working  on  this,  but  they  would  be  working  in  coiyunction  with 
the  teachers  in  the  classroom.  So  the  teachers  who  are  out  there 
doing  the  work  and  seeing  what  is  actually  needed  will  have  a  real 
contribution  to  make  in  the  research  and  developing  new  ways  of 
going  about  it. 

With  regard  to  the  link  between  2-year  and  4-year  schools,  we 
work  that  kind  of  emphasis  into  our  programs  across  the  board. 
One  example,  for  instance,  is  TRIO,  where  we  had  an  initiative 
from  the  department  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  begin  to  make  grants 
to  2-year  schools  io  encourage  disadvantaged  students  primarily  to 
complete  their  education  there  and  help  them  in  the  transition  into 
4-year  schools.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  activity  that  crosses 
all  of  our  programs. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  have  run  out  of  time.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Opening  Statement  op  Senator  Dodd 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  congratulations  again  on  your  confirmation  as 
Secretary  of  Education. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Dodd.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  I'd  just  like  to  recog- 
nize in  the  audience  the  presence  of  Clare  Gaudiani,  the  president 
of  Connecticut  College,  who  is  visiting  with  us  today.  Let  me  wel- 
come her  to  today's  hearing. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  comment  on  what  both  the  chairman 
and  Senator  Kassebaum  have  talked  about.  I  find  in  going  over  the 
administration's  proposal — and  I  recognize  it  will  take  a  little  time 
for  you  just  to  get  up-to-speed— that  there  are  some  things  that  are 
being  done  to  help  low-income  students. 

One  of  the  problems  I  see  here — and  I  realize  you  can't  do  every- 
thing, is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  moved  so  far  away  from 
trying  to  do  things  for  middle-income  families.  What  I'm  about  to 
say  you  have  heard  over  and  over  again.  We  are  obviously  making 
efforts  to  try  and  make  it  possible  for  low-income  families  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  an  educational  opportunity,  and  we  all  know  about 
the  staggering  increase  in  the  cost  of  education.  Costs  have  risen 
100  percent  or  more  in  the  last  8  or  10  years,  and  middle-income 
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families  are  just  being  squeezed,  terribly  squeezed.  And  I  don't  see 
anything  in  this  proposal  to  deal  with  some  reforms  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program,  which  we  all  know  was  originally  de- 
signed specifically,  putting  aside  the  question  of  loans  to  grants, 
specifically  to  help  that  constituency. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  tell  you  that  last  week,  the  recess  week,  we 
held  hearings  out  in  my  State  on  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We 
had  three  hearings  and  a  forum  with  college  presidents,  students, 
parents,  financial  aid  officers  and  so  on,  as  well  as  speaking  at 
three  public  high  schools  in  my  State.  And  I  found  when  I  asked 
the  question  of  seniors,  "How  many  of  you  are  not  going  to  the  col- 
lege of  your  first  choice  where  you  are  academically  qualified,  be- 
cause of  financial  problems,"  about  50  percent  responded  to  that 
question  that  they  just  could  not  make  it,  they  just  didn  t  fit.  And 
Fm  not  suggesting  everyone  ought  to  fit  someplace  in  terms  of 
some  assistance,  but  when  you  start  looking  at  the  income  criteria 
here,  it  really  gets  so  unrealistic  for  families. 

New  England  has  had  some  unique  problems,  and  I  suppose  as 
farm  equity  is  an  issue  in  the  Midwest,  home  equity  becomes  an 
issue  in  the  New  England  States,  where  real  estate  costs  have  just 
skyrocketed  in  the  last  few  years. 

But  when  you  look  at  these  charts,  and  you  start  suggesting  that 
a  family  of  four  should  be  able  to  make  it  on  $14,000  a  year,  out- 
side of  educational  costs— and  I  understand  you've  got  to  come  up 
with  numbers  to  meet  budget  criteria— but  that  is  so  unrealistic,  so 
absolutely  unrealistic  for  families  in  our  area  and  I  suggest  a  good 
part  of  the  country.  I  don't  think  we  are  that  out  of  whack  in 
terms  of  cost  of  living,  and  I  just  think  that  is  generally  going  to 
make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  people  to  fall  into  these  areas, 
and  we  are  just  losing  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  should  be  able  to 
get  that  help. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Dodd  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Senator  Dodd 

Mr.  Chairman,  good  morning  and  thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  you  on  your  confirmation  and  to  welcome  you  to  your  first 
Senate  hearing  as  Secretary. 

As  you  know,  and  my  colleagues  have  discussed,  the  Umgress 
has  begun  to  look  seriously  at  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  preparation  for  reauthorization. 

After  chairing  the  United  States  Student  Association  hearing  on 
March  18th  for  Chairman  Pell,  I  spent  last  week  in  my  state  taking 
testimony  from  Connecticut  educators,  administrators,  students 
and  parents  on  the  issue  of  "access"  as  it  pertains  to  higher  educa- 
tion opportunities— in  particular,  the  title  IV  programs  adminis- 
tered by  your  department. 

The  attendance  at  the  USSA  hearing,  win  :h  topped  400,  and  the 
two  hearings  in  Connecticut,  each  of  which  attracted  over  200  stu- 
dents and  education  officials,  is  a  good  example  of  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  future  of  the  student  aid  programs.  Testimony  at  these 
events  reinforce  what  many  of  us  already  know— that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Pell  grants  has  diminished  and  the  administration 
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is  prepared  to  further  eliminate  another  400,000  students  from  the 
program,  and  middle-income  students  have  been  squeezed  out  of 
the  guaranteed  loan  programs— a  program  originally  designed  for 
their  use. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  some  of  the  issues  raised  at  the  Connecticut  hearings.  Low- 
income  and  middle-income  families  in  my  state  have  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  Federal  aid  programs  over  the  last  decade.  They  don't 
earn  enough  to  afford  the  rising  tuition  costs,  but  they  are  told 
that  they  earn  too  much  or  own  a  home  worth  too  much  for  them 
to  qualify  for  the  Federal  aid. 

The  Federal  needs  analysis  applies  the  same  criteria  to  every 
region  of  this  Nation.  In  counting  home  equity,  it  does  not  consider 
that  the  Northeast  has  experienced  inflated  property  values  that 
have  dramatically  outstripped  increases  in  income  over  the  last 
decade.  The  standard  maintenance  allowance  for  a  family  of  four 
is,  as  you  know,  $14,930.  This  amount  may  be  enough  in  some  parts 
of  this  Nation,  but  it  is  unreasonably  low  for  a  state  like  my  own 
with  one  of  the  highest  costs  of  living. 

Students  in  the  Northeast  borrow  more  than  students  in  any 
other  region  of  this  Nation.  Students  and  parents  have  testified 
that  their  choice— a  concept  with  which  you  are  very  familiar— is 
severely  impeded  when  it  comes  to  higher  education  opportunities. 
Debt  and  limited  access  to  Federal  aid  have  become  major  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  education  opportunities  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families  alike. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  one  example  of  the  impact 
changes  to  the  aid  programs  have  had  on  Connecticut  institutions. 
The  University  of  Connecticut  received  $12  million  in  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  in  1981.  Since  then  the  student  body  has  grown,  but  the 
demographics  of  the  student  body  remains  much  the  same.  Howev- 
er, the  University  of  Connecticut  receives  less  than  $6  million  in 
Federal  student  aid  today.  Moreover,  under  the  President's  Pell 
grant  proposal,  as  many  as  700  out  of  the  1,360  Pell  grant  recipi- 
ents could  be  cut  from  the  program. 

To  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  I  have  identified  and  to  help 
middle-income  families  with  education  costs,  I  have  introduced  the 
better  access  to  Student  Aid  Act  of  1991,  S.  727.  My  proposal  picks 
up  on  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  over  the  last  2  years  to  re- 
lieve middle-income  families.  It  includes  provisions  to  eliminate 
home  equity  for  families  earning  less  than  $40,000.  It  would  lower 
the  required  student  contribution  from  70  percent  to  45  percent  It 
would  allow  independent  students  with  children  to  deduct  reasona- 
ble child  care  costs.  And,  it  would  make  more  students  eligible  for 
the  simplified  needs  test  by  raising  the  income  cap  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000. 

I  hope  to  have  these  provisions  included  in  the  reauthorization— 
so,  I  would  be  interested  in  your  thoughts  on  these  proposals.  I  also 
look  forward  to  your  testimony  on  the  administration's  proposals 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  wonder  if  you  might  comment  on  the  concern  I  have  just  raised 
with  you  here,  and  then  I  have  a  couple  of  specific  questions  I'd 
like  to  follow  up  with  that  Senator  Kassebaum  raised. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  Senator,  thank  you. 
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I  think  it  is  just  a  philosophical  choice.  Either  you  are  going  to 
focus  more  of  the  money  on  the  lower-income  students  or  on  the 
middle-income  students,  and  we  recommend  you  do  it  on  the  lower- 
income  students.  And  I  think  that  makes  good  sense  because  you 
start  with  the  idea— and  I  think  it  helps  to  go  down  to  concrete  ex- 
amples because  I  don't  think  the  States  differ  that  very  much— in 
our  State,  any  student  may  go  to  a  community  college  that  is 
within  about  30  miles,  that  costs  about  $300  to  $400  in  tuition  per 
semester.  If  those  are  the  neediest  students,  that  entire  amount 
can  be  paid  for  by  a  Pell  grant.  Now,  that  has  increased  the  higher 
education  opportunity  for  students  in  America  so  that  more  and 
more  students  have  continued  their  college  education. 

If  you  go  to  Harvard,  as  I  understand  it,  and  you  need  the 
money,  they'll  give  you  the  money.  So  we  must  be  talking  about 
something  in  between  in  terms  of  a  wide  choice.  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  to  give  students  a  wide  variety  of  options,  and  when  you 
start  out  with  community  colleges  that  are  very  inexpensive,  when 
you  add  to  that  the  fact  that  10  million  out  of  13  million  students 
go  to  public  universities,  most  of  which  have  tuition  of  $2,000  or 
$3,000  or  less  a  year,  and  40-70  percent  of  the  cost  of  those  already 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  through  State  funds,  then  I  think  it 
does  make  sense  to  insert  the  Federal  money  that  is  available  for 
the  lowest-income  families,  those  with  $10,000  or  less. 

So  that  would  be  the  proposal,  and  we  have  also  tried  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  loans  for  middle-income  fami- 
lies 

Now,  the  other  side  would  be  to  say  let's  take  the  money  away 
from  the  poor  people  and  give  it  to  the  middle-income  people,  and 
that  would  be  one  point  of  view. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  I  think  we  can  walk  and  chew  gum;  I  don  t 
think  you  have  to  make  a  choice  between  one  or  the  other.  It  is 
just  that  we  seem  to  be  almost  excluding  the  other.  The  choice 
doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be  a  community  college  or  Harvard.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  a  lot  of  other  choices  that  unfortunately  we 
are  excluding  people  from  by  some  of  the  formulations  in  both  Pell 
Grants  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example,  and  again  I  don't  want  to  be  so  pa- 
rochial here,  but  I  do  focus  on  a  regional  perspective. 

Secretary  Alexander.  I  think  examples  are  helpful. 

Senator  Dodd.  In  1981,  in  terms  of  aid,  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut was  the  recipient  of  about  $12  million.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  seen  the  demographics  remain  roughly  the  same  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  However,  today  the  university  receives 
about  $6  million  in  Federal  student  aid  programs— about  half  what 
they  received  in  1981.  Moreover,  under  the  Pell  Grant  Programs  as 
they  are  presently  construed  in  this  proposal  here,  of  the  1,360  or 
so  Pell  grant  recipients  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  roughly 
700  would  be  dropped  out  of  that  program. 

So  both  in  terms  of  middle-income  and  lower-income,  we  «  < 
losing  people  at  the  low-income  as  well  as  the  middle-income  level. 
I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  the  impact  will  be  based  on  what  finan- 
cial aid  officers  are  telling  me  at  our  major  State  university. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  these  are  nev^-  easy  choices.  We 
had  to  make  these  choices  at  our  university,  too.  We  had  a  certain 
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amount  of  money  available,  and  we  had  to  make  the  choice  do  we 
increase  the  size  of  the  loans  so  people  can  pay  more  of  their  col* 
lege  bill;  if  we  do  that,  that  decreases  the  number  of  students  that 
we  can  give  the  money  to.  And  the  recommendation  that  we  have 
made  here  is  that  money  seems  to  be  the  barrier  for  the  poorest 
students,  so  that  when  you  increase  it  from  $2,400  to  $3,700,  or 
even  $4,200  a  year  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  maybe  you 
will  pick  up  more  of  the  poorest  students  there. 

What  may  have  happened  in  the  last  10  years  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  or  the  University  of  Tennessee  or  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  that  many  of  the  Pell  grant  students  now  go  to  other  col* 
lege  campuses.  They  may  go  to  the  community  college  because  they 
may  have  a  job,  and  the  community  college  is  open  until  10  p.m., 
and  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  doesn't  like  to 
teach  in  the  afternoon.  That  happens  a  lot. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  understand.  We  all  like  to  think  the  ideal  would 
be  that  students  ought  to  make  the  choices  based  on  their  academic 
performance,  their  motivation  and  so  forth  as  to  where  to  achieve  a 
higher  education.  That  is  the  ideal.  I  understand  that  in  the  real 
world,  obviously  financial  considerations  have  to  be  factored  in. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  trying  at  least  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  financial  ability.  We're  talking  about  stu- 
dents here,  younger  students,  although  we  have  a  lot  of  nontradi- 
tional  students  now  who  are  becoming  the  traditional  students— 
but  nonetheless  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  at  least  try  to  min- 
imize to  the  extent  possible  that  consideration  as  the  student,  tradi- 
tional or  nontraditional,  makes  the  educational  choice. 

What  we  seem  to  be  doing  is  changing  the  equation.  We  are  now 
escalating  dramatically  the  financial  considerations  as  the  primary 
factor  in  the  choice  determination. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  we  are  basically  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  split  up  $6  billion  in  Pell  grant  money,  whether  to  spread  it 
among  3.4  million  students  or  3  million  of  the  poorest  students  and 
give  those  poorest  students  a  larger  grant.  That's  it.  And  you  can 
make  a  pretty  good  case  for  either  side.  We  would  prefer  to  focus  it 
on  the  poorest  students  and  give  them  more  of  a  grant. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  piece  of  legislation  along  with,  I  presume,  hundreds  of 
others  around  here  in  the  higher  education  area  called  'The  Better 
Access  to  Student  Aid  Act  of  1991."  There  are  two  or  three  recom- 
mendations we  make  in  that  legislation.  If  you  would  care  to  re- 
spond as  I  raise  them  here  with  you  quickly,  I'd  appreciate  it;  if 
you  want  to  get  back  to  me,  I  understand  that  as  well. 

One  addresses  the  issue  that  Senator  Kassebaum  raised.  Our  leg- 
islation says  that  for  the  student  loan  programs  a  family  earning 
less  than  $40,000  would  not  have  their  farm  or  home  equity  calcu- 
lated; from  $40,000  to  $70,000,  it  would  be  phased  in.  At  $70,000,  of 
course,  you'd  calculate  it  at  100  percent.  That  is  one  recommenda- 
tion. 

Second,  the  amount  of  money  that  a  student  earns  in  a  job  that 
has  to  be  allocated  toward  the  education  cost  is  now  roughly  70 
percent;  we  recommend  dropping  that  down  to  45  percent  because 
in  a  sense,  it  is  almost  discouraging  work  because  of  the  other  costs 
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that  many  of  these  students  have  to  assume  or  become  responsible 
for  as  they  move  forward. 

Third,  we  talk  about  a  child  care  component  because  among  the 
nontraditional  students,  we  are  seeing  more  and  more  single  par- 
ents who  are  going  back  to  get  an  education,  and  we  want  to  pro- 
vide some  consideration  for  that  as  they  are  trying  to  meet  the 
educational  costs. 

If  you  might  just  comment  on  those,  I  d  appreciate  it. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Senator,  those  are  very  thoughtful  points 
and  ones  which  I  would  like  to  get  into  a  little  bit  more  myself. 
May  we  think  about  them  and  respond  to  you  a  little  later? 

Senator  Dodd.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Alexander.  The  child  care  point  goes  to  the  larger 
number  of  traditional  students,  and  I'd  like  to  make  sure  we  give 
you  more  than  a  flip  answer  to  that. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  forgot  a  fourth  point,  and  I'd  just  raise  it  here. 
That  is  that  some  are  suggesting  that  a  AFDC  or  a  food  stamp  re- 
cipient, instead  of  having  to  go  through  the  whole  application  proc- 
ess, would  be  automatically  eligible  for  a  Pell  grant.  In  the  applica- 
tion process  there  is  a  lot  of  duplication,  and  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  if  a  person  is  meeting  that  standard  then  certainly 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  having  to  go 
through  the  bureaucracy  of  another  application. 

Again,  I  don't  expect  you  to  respond  right  now.  I  realize  it  takes 
some  thought  and  consideration  to  look  at  that,  but  the  fourth  rec- 
ommendation was  to  try  to  streamline  some  of  this. 

Secretary  Alexander.  We  will  look  at  those  four  suggestions 
carefully  and  will  respond  to  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Senator  Dodd. 

Also  one  of  the  thoughts  we  have  had  is  that  we  should  have  a 
hearing  one  of  these  days  on  the  complexity  of  the  Federal  forms. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  we  heard  a  lot  about  that.  I  got  buried  alive 
in  that  testimony. 

Secretary  Alexander.  I  agree  with  you.  We  ve  got  a  new  fellow 
here,  Mr.  Farrell,  who  has  taken  that  over,  and  both  he  and  I 
agree  with  you  about  that.  We'd  like  to  take  some  time  to  work  on 
that,  and  maybe  we  could  then  present  to  you  what  we've  found  so 
far  and  get  your  suggestions  about  what  else  to  do.  We'd  like  for 
thot  to  be  a  goal  of  ours  to  simplify. 

Senator  Pell.  We  presently  have  a  hearing  scheduled  on  this 
subject  for  April  25,  so  that  would  be  a  good  time  to  bring  it  togeth- 
6r. 

Secretary  Alexander.  April  25— we  won't  have  a  lot  done  by 
then,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Pell.  Maybe  it's  a  little  too  soon. 

Senator  Dodd.  I'd  like  to  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of 
the  things  you  might  want  to  consider  in  terms  of  reaching  out  to 
students  is  the  number  of  guidance  counselors  in  high  schools.  I 
know  high  schools  are  strapped,  and  Iocs!  budgets  determine  how 
many  a  school  can  hire— but  there  is  the  t.vdency  for  the  limited 
number  of  counselors  to  focus  on  the  star  students  rather  than  the 
students  who  might  not  have  blossomed  or  proven  academic  ability. 
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I  gather  we  spend  about  $200  million  a  year  in  our  military  budget 
in  recruiting  the  volunteer  army,  to  be  all  you  can  be,  which 
proved  tremendously  successful  in  Desert  Storm.  Obviously  we 
don't  have  that  kind  of  resources  availa*  «  for  education,  but  we 
should  promote  the  idea  that  you  as  a  st  ait  out  there  may  very 
well  qualify  for  financial  assistance.  You  jaised  the  point  earlier 
about  the  number  of  people  who  get  frightened  off  and  assume  that 
they  won't  qualify  financially,  or  cannot  make  it  academically.  We 
may  be  missing  a  whole  group  of  students  because  we  haven't  pro- 
moted the  idea  that  you  can  get  a  higher  education. 

Secretary  Alexander.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Senator  Psll.  Thank  you.  The  hearing  on  April  25  will  be  more 
to  get  input  from  the  community  as  a  whole.  We  would  not  expect 
your  consideration  of  it  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Alexander.  On  the  simplification  of  the  forms. 

Senator  Pell.  Yes,  on  the  simplification  of  the  forms. 

Secretary  Alexander.  That  would  be  very  helpful.  We  will  cer- 
tainly attend. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Senator  Cochran  was 
here  before  I  was,  and  I  will  yield. 
Senator  Pell.  Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  You  are  very  kind;  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  questions,  and  one  that  occurs  to  me 
quickly  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  taking  a  careful  look 
at  the  way  in  which  our  current  process  is  a  barrier  for  applica- 
tions. The  Secretary  mentioned  thib  in  passing  in  his  opening  state- 
ment, but  my  impression  from  dealing  with  a  few  complaints  that 
have  been  submitted  to  our  office  from  parents  or  others  who  are 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  apply  for  a  loan  or  a  grant  and  dealing 
with  some  questions  from  financial  aid  offices  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  our  State  is  that  the  process  has  really  gotten  too  com- 
plicated. I  wonder  whether  there  has  been  an  opportunity  yet  to 
study  the  financial  assistance  process  in  terms  of  its  complexity 
and  whether  there  is  any  specific  proposal  that  is  being  made  now 
to  the  committee  for  consideration  or  whether  this  will  be  included 
in  the  later  legislation  that  we  can  expect  in  the  spring. 

Secretary  Alexander.  We  do  have  one  specific  proposal,  Senator, 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  a  family  to  fill  out  one  form  wheth- 
er the  family  is  applying  for  a  grant  or  a  loan.  If  you  fill  out  a  form 
for  a  Pell  grant,  you  would  be  also  eligible  for  a  loan  if  you  weren't 
eligible  for  a  grant. 

It  is  an  objective  of  ours  to  overhaul  the  management  of  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  and  to  simplify  both  the  grant 
and  the  loan  process.  That  will  take  a  while  for  us  to  be  able  to  do, 
and  we  will  welcome  suggestions  from  the  experienced  financial 
aid  officer.  Mr.  Farrell,  who  is  the  new  chief  of  that,  said  he  helped 
someone  fill  out  a  form  like  that  a  few  years  ago  and  got  a  head- 
ache after  about  5  minutes,  so  he  comes  at  it  with  the  right  atti- 
tude, I  think. 
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I  might  ask  Ted  Sanders,  who  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  last  year 
on  the  student  grant  and  loan  question  to  comment  because  he 
may  have  something  to  add. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  don't  think  there  is  too  much  more  to  add,  Mr. 
Secretary,  Senator  Cochran.  Clearly,  there  is  the  one  proposal  that 
we  are  presenting  to  you  formally  as  a  part  of  this  package.  We, 
too,  have  been  very,  very  concerned  about  simplifying  the  program 
and  have  that  as  one  of  the  specific  objectives  toward  which  we 

must  work.  .  _  ,  _  _  »  . 

Senator  Cochran.  Another  committee  on  which  I  serve  is  Agri- 
culture, and  from  time  to  time  we  have  to  take  a  very  careful  look 
to  be  sure  that  the  program  is  not  itself  becoming  the  goal  for  some 
in  production  agriculture  where  you  are  attracted  to  growing  a  cer- 
tain thing  because  the  government  program  is  designed  to  reward 
that  decision  rather  than  maybe  making  decisions  based  on  other 
factors  like  the  market,  or  the  need  out  there. 

In  that  question,  I  wonder  is  this  going  to  be  part  of  Mr.  Farrell  s 
job  to  try  to  look  and  be  sure  that  we  are  not  creating  a  reward 
system  for  the  development  of  institutions.  In  other  words,  training 
programs  that  will  qualify  for  benefits  under  these  programs  that 
wouldn't  otherwise  exist  but  for  the  Federal  programs  that  pay  stu- 
dents to  attend  those  schools  or  colleges?  What  is  your  intention  in 
connection  with  trying  to  identify  that  kind  of  problem  if  it  exists 
and  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  has  been  very  much  a  part  of  particularly  the 
management  study  that  we  have  had  going  on  over  the  last  several 
months  jointly  between  our  agency  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  All  the  way  from  your  earlier  concern  about  basically 
what  is  a  culture  as  to  who  is  one's  client,  and  I'm  afraid  that  far 
too  often  we  have  sensed  that  our  client  has  been  either  a  lending 
institution  or  a  guarantee  agency  as  opposed  to  the  student  first 
and  the  taxpayer.  .  _ 

Senator  Cochran.  One  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  Mr.  Far- 
rell's  job  is  critical  to  getting  this  problem  under  control.  I  want  to 
say  very  quickly  that  I  applaud  the  decision  to  bring  him  into  this 
process  and  endorse  the  assignment  he  has  been  given  to  look  at 
the  way  the  program  is  being  managed,  particularly  the  oversight 
process,  where  as  I  understand  it,  getting  tougher  with  accrediting 
agencies  may  be  a  p-  rt  of  the  responsibility,  having  employees  at 
the  department  who  can  review  school  finances,  and  the  like  are 
under  consideration— I  am  reading  from  the  Education  Daily  dated 
April  9,  which  outlines  the  so-called  "Sweeping  plan  to  get  tough 
on  aid  programs."  I  really  think  there  is  a  need  for  that  now.  I 
think  there  is  a  widespread  suspicion  that  there  is  a  lot  of  fraud 
out  there,  and  I  know  that  there  are  some  specific  instances  that 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention  over  the  last  few  years  where 
schools  were  just  shams,  and  when  uncovered  there  were  really 
some  shocking  facts  disclosed  about  why  that  so-called  school  came 
into  existence  and  how  students  were  recruited  and  told  that  if  you 
sign  up,  the  government  will  pay  you  so  much  money,  and  you  11  be 
eligible  for  benefits  as  a  student.  Some  of  these  are  students  who 
had  no  intention  of  going  to  school  or  studying  that  particular 
course  when  they  went  there. 
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I  wonder  how  widespread  that  is  and  whether  Mr.  Farrell  is 
going  to  be  able  to  get  a  new  grip  on  that. 

Mr.  Sanders.  He  is,  Senator,  and  thank  you  for  the  reprieve 
there  for  a  moment.  We  did  find  in  the  study  that  we  have  far  too 
many  shoddy  schools  in  existence,  and  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  beefing  up  not  only  the  work  that  our  IG  does  but  the 
direct  monitoring  and  oversight  of  those  institutions. 

You  are  correct  in  your  earlier  statement  that  there  are  institu- 
tions which  exist  almost,  it  would  appear,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  students  for  financial  aid,  fix  their  tuition  and  costs 
based  upon  whatever  it  is  that  the  combination  of  Pell  grants  and 
loans  would  actually  afford  for  those  institution.  And  yes,  we  are 
very,  very  concerned.  We  are  coming  at  that  from  trying  to  deal 
directly  with  the  issue  of  quality  and  believe  that  that  is  the  ap- 
proach to  take. 

We  do  not  have  the  direct  authority  to  set  qualitative  standards. 
We  do  that  in  certifying  schools  as  eligible  through  either  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  work  that  accrediting  agencies  do  as  well  as  our  re- 
liance upon  the  State  licensing  requirements  from  the  respective 
States. 

We  are  strengthening  our  expectations  particularly  of  the  accred- 
itation agencies,  and  we  are  asking  you  as  a  part  of  this  proposal 
for  some  additional  authority  to  strengthen  the  Secretary's  role  in 
directly  assessing  quality  using  some  specific  indicators. 

We  also  have  a  study  underway  that  ought  to  be  finished  some- 
time in  the  next  2  to  3  weeks  that  hopefully  will  help  us  to  very 
carefully  distinguish  between  what  is  a  good  and  what  is  a  poor 
school,  particularly  proprietary  schools,  and  I  think  that  that  study 
once  it  is  completed  will  be  very,  very  helpful  not  only  to  us  but  to 
you  as  we  try  to  deal  with  this  particular  question. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  appreciate  hearing  that.  I  am  encouraged  by 
your  response  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  provide  you  with  this  additional  authority. 
I  think  it  is  something  we  should  seriously  consider  doing. 

I  have  one  other  question  and  that  is  in  connection  with  another 
way  of  financing  college  education,  and  it  is  the  way  that  most 
Americans  frankly  have  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  either  save  or 
borrow  money  on  their  own,  or  individuals  who  want  to  go  to 
school  to  get  jobs  and  do,  as  the  Secretary  said,  as  over  half  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  that  is  to  get  a  part- 
time  job.  I  know  that's  the  way  my  parents  went  to  school,  that's 
the  way  I  went  to  school.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  America  still 
doing  that  without  the  benefit  of  these  programs. 

In  trying  to  provide  some  kind  of  incentive,  though,  for  folks  to 
continue  to  do  that  rather  than  to  rely  if  they  don't  have  to  on  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  I  hope  part  of  your  program  can  be  sup- 
port for  the  President's  savings  plan  initiative,  the  deductibility  of 
some  amount  of  interest  or  in  some  way  to  encourage  individuals 
and  families  to  assume  a  greater  amount  of  responsibility  for  the 
expense  of  their  own  education.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  some- 
thing that  is  certainly  equitable  and  attractive.  I  know  this  com- 
mittee doesn't  have  jurisdiction  over  the  tax  laws  of  the  country, 
but  I  hope  that  as  part  of  the  effort  to  attract  attention  to  things 
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that  do  need  doing  that  the  Department  of  Education  this  year  can 
really  push  that  very  hard.  . 

What  is  the  plan,  if  there  is  one?  There  is  no  mention  about  it  in 
the  testimony  because  it  doesn't  come  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  but  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  department  about  that  kind  of 
initiative?  . 

Secretary  Alexander.  Our  general  attitude,  Senator,  is  u  the 
President  is  for  it,  we're  for  it.  I'll  ask  Sally  Christensen  if  she  has 
anything  to  say  about  it. 

Ms.  Christensen.  Senator,  there  was  a  new  program  started  a 
couple  of  years  ago  whereby  a  family  can  purchase  bonds  and 
redeem  them,  and  they  would  be  interest-free  as  far  as  tax  pur- 
poses go.  We  have  consulted  with  Treasury,  and  they  are  continu- 
ing to  push  that.  There  may  be  something  that  we  would  want  to 
look  at  and  see  if  those  benefits  could  be  increased  or  whatever— 
but  right  now,  once  they  cash  those  in,  they  can  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes  without  paying  taxes  on  them. 
Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Bingaman.  , 
Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  being  here.  First,  a  general  state- 
ment that  my  perception  is  that  you  have  a  lot  more  authority 
than  you  may  think  you  have.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  revising 
forms,  is  it  your  view  that  we  need  to  legislate  in  order  that  you 
would  have  the  authority  to  revise  these  application  forms? 

Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  in  one  area,  yes,  the  consolidation. 
I'll  let  Sally  speak  to  that.  * 

Ms.  Christensen.  Part  of  that  proposal  for  consolidation  is  tor 
instance  right  now  our  multiple  data  entry  agencies  that  collect 
the  information  and  then  feed  it  into  the  central  processor,  we  are 
proposing  to  simplify  that,  and  it  is  by  law  that  we  have  to  provide 
five  or  six  specific  contracts  to  do  that.  We  can  simplify  that  by 
combining  them  into  one  and  maybe  having  certain  regions  pick  up 
that  information  from  the  applications  and  feed  it  to  the  central 
contractor.  But  that  proposal  does  require  legislation  to  do  it. 

Senator  Bingaman.  And  you  are  going  to  propose  legislation  to 
us  in  that  connection? 
Ms.  Christensen.  Yes.  We'll  give  you  a  summary  of  the  whole 

^Senator  Bingaman.  Let  me  ask  the  same  thing  about  accredita- 
tion agencies.  You  folks  have  to  approve  these  agencies  that  do  the 
accrediting,  do  you  not? 
Sscretary  Alexander.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Don't  you  have  fairly  substantial  authority 
to  disapprove  those  agencies  if  they  don't  meet  certain  criteria  that 
you  establish— or  again,  do  you  see  a  need  for  us  to  legislate? 

Secretary  Alexander.  That's  a  very  timely  question,  Senator. 
Obviously,  one  way  to  assure  quality  of  all  these  institutions,  some 
of  which  are  problems,  some  of  which  Senator  Cochran  says  might 
be  shams,  would  be  for  the  accrediting  agencies  and  the  State  li- 
censing agencies  to  do  a  better  job. 
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It  may  very  well  be  that  we  are  not  as  aggressive  as  we  ought  to 
be  in  accrediting  the  accrediting  agencies,  so  to  speak,  and  that  we 
also  may  need  to  take  a  look  at  our  regulations  which  we  have, 
which  are  limited.  Now,  those  are  in  turn  based  on  law,  so  it  may 
be  that  we  have  to  come  back  to  you  for  legal  change,  but  I  don  t 
think  we  should  start  there.  I  think  we  need  to  clean  up  our  own 
way  of  looking  at  things  first  and  then  see  if  the  law  is  in  the  way; 
I'm  not  ready  to  say  to  you  we  need  a  change  in  the  law. 

Senator  Bingaman.  I  would  again  just  reiterate  that  I  think  you 
have  a  lot  of  authority  that  has  not  previously  been  used  in  the  de- 
partment  

Secretary  Alexander.  We  agree. 

Senator  Bingaman  [continuing].  To  bring  these  folks  into  line  if 
you  think  they  are  not  doing  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  I  think 
you  can  get  them  into  a  room  and  say,  "We  want  a  better  job  done, 
and  here  is  what  has  to  be  done." 

Secretary  Alexander.  You  may  hear  from  a  lot  of  people  if  we 
start  doing  that. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Well,  that's  fine.  I'd  be  glad  to  hear  some 
complaints  from  some  of  them.  But  I  encourage  you  in  the  effort;  I 
think  that  is  a  good  place  to  put  some  pressure. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bingaman.  The  chairman  in  his  opening  remarks  made 
the  statement,  and  I  have  made  it  myself,  and  I  have  read  it  nu- 
merous places,  that  we  have  seen  a  relative  decline  in  the  number 
of  minority  students  in  higher  education  during  the  last  10  years. 
Is  that  consistent  with  your  understanding,  and  if  so,  why? 

Secretary  Alexander.  Senator,  my  experience  has  been  that  the 
number  of  minority  students  as  a  percent  of  all  the  students  is  a 
little  less  than  percentages  of  the  population  would  indicate  that  it 
ought  to  be;  that  it  is  skewed  even  more  because  more  of  the  Afri- 


the  numbers  may  be  not  bad  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
that  the  real  problem  is  the  persistence  to  graduation.  Our  real 
challenge  is  not  only  how  do  we  encourage  more  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents who  are  minorities  to  go  on  to  college,  but  how  do  we  then 
make  certain  they  get  on  through  to  the  end. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Well,  I  assume  we  all  agree  we  have  a  prob- 
lem there.  I  guess  my  question,  though,  is  the  problem  more  severe 
today  than  it  was  10  yearc  ago,  and  if  so,  why?  All  the  figures  I 
have  seen  indicate  it  is  worse  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  We 
have  fewer  minorities  entering  school,  fewer  staying  in  school- 
Blacks,  Hispanics,  or  Native  Americans.  I'd  be  interested  in  your 
views  as  to  why  that  might  be  the  case. 

Secretary  Alexander.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  all  of  the  rea- 
sons. I  have  run  into  some  pretty  unusual  things  in  dealing  with 
this,  including  families  who  didn  t  want  their  children  to  go  on  to 
college  because  the  families  themselves  had  not,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  education. 

One  reason  may  be  that  the  value  of  the  Pell  grant  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  going  to  college  for  the  poorest  students  has 
become  less.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  recommend  taking  the 
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available  money  and  focusing  it  more  on  the  poorest  families  and 
significantly  increasing  the  size  of  the  grant 

Research  has  shown  that  for  the  poorest  families  especially,  the 
size  of  the  grant  makes  a  difference  in  whether  they  are  going  to 

college.  ,  , 

Senator  Bingaman.  I  guess  I  wonder  if  you  also  have  done  any 
analysis  as  to  whether  your  proposal  here  to  essentially  drop  ap- 
proximately 400,000  people  from  receipt  of  Pell  grants  will  worsen 
the  situation  as  regards  minority  students  in  these  statistics  I  was 
referring  to  or  improve  the  situation  because  you  are  giving  more 
to  the  poorer  students. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Obviously,  we  would  hope  that  it  would 
help.  We  would  be  concentrating  more  of  the  money  and  making 
grants  50  percent  larger  for  the  most  disadvantaged  students,  and 
those  are  disproportionately  minority.  The  students  who  might  not 
then  be  getting  the  grants— and  we  need  to  be  up  front  about  that; 
this  is  concentrating  the  same  amount  of  money  on  fewer  students, 
giving  them  more  money,  so  some  students  aren  t  going  to  get  it- 
some  of  those  would  be  students  who  had  received  a  grant  but  were 
not  progressing  in  college.  Others  would  be  students  who  had  been 
defined  as  independent  students  but  would  not  be  under  the  new 

rules.  .         ,  ,  | 

So  we  hope  the  answer  to  your  question  is  that  it  helps. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Well,  isn't  this  something  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  analysis?  Couldn't  you  hire  somebody  who  has  some  capabil- 
ity as  an  economist  or  educational  specialist  or  surveyor  who  could 
.  give  you  a  projection  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  percent- 
age of  minority  students  in  our  schools  if  your  proposal  is  adopted 
versus  if  we  stay  with  the  present  circumstance?  It  strikes  me  that 
that  is  something  you  could  get  a  pretty  good  handle  on  before  we 
rush  ahead  and  adopt  your  suggestion  here.  I  would  hate  to  see 
that  situation  become  worse  in  my  State,  and  I  know  a  lot  of  His- 
panic and  Native  American  families  in  my  State  that  may  have  an 
income  of  $12,000,  and  they  would  not  qualify,  or  their  children 
would  not,  under  your  proposal,  as  I  understand  it. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Senator,  I  would  say  one  thing  and  ask  it 
Ms.  Christensen  might  comment  on  it.  The  amount  of  money  avail- 
able under  this  proposal  for  families  that  make  between  $10,000 
and  $20,000  would  not  decrease;  it  would  in  fact  slightly  increase. 

Sally,  would  you  like  to  comment? 

Senator  Bingaman.  And  that's  for  the  Pell  grants? 

Secretary  Alexander.  For  the  Pell  grants. 

Ms.  Christensen.  Right.  I  would  just  make  three  comments. 
First  of  all,  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  get  more  data  now  than  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  past  as  far  as  the  individual  student  aid  re- 
cipients from  what  we  call  NPSES,  the  National  Post-Secondary 
Education  Survey.  We  will  look  at  that  right  away  and  see  if  there 
is  some  more  detail  on  your  particular  question. 

I  think  also,  though,  that  we  need  not  look  just  at  the  student 
aid  or  the  Pell  grant  dollars  in  our  proposal.  For  instance,  our  con- 
solidation under  TRIO  is  designed  specifically  to  get  at  the  at-risk 
populations  which  constitute  a  very  high  minority  percent,  and 
they  are  the  ones  that  we're  trying  to  get  at  to  encourage  to  go  into 
college  and  stay  there  because  the  money  is  there  for  them  if  we 
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can  be  sure  that  they  all  know  about  it  and  will  take  advantage  of 
it  and  are  encouraged. 

Second,  even  at  the  graduate  level,  we  are  proposing  to  consoli- 
date six  of  our  graduate  fellowship  programs.  Three  of  these  now 
are  directed  to  under-represented  populations,  but  we  would  consol- 
idate all  of  them,  and  they  would  all  be  directed  qn  a  need  basis 
and  to  undergraduate  populations,  into  areas  where  they  have  not 
traditionally  been  represented.  So  I  think  in  that  kind  of  ah  em- 
phasis, we  can  encourage' them  to  go  into  these  other  fields  also.  So 
you  really  need  to  look  at  our  total  proposal  in  whole: 

Senator  Bingaman.  Could  you  get  us  the  statistical  basis  or  the 
analysis  that  you  are  depending  upon  to  conclude  that  the  families 
with  incomes  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  are  in  fact  not  going  to 
be  dropped  out  under  this  proposal  

Ms.  Christensen.  We'll  be  happy. 

Senator  Bingaman  [continuing].  Because  my  information  from 
our  staff  and  others  who  have  talked  to  me  is  that  that  is  the 
group  that  is  going  to  take  it  in  the  neck  under  your  proposal;  it  is 
the  families  with  incomes  between  $10,000  and  $20,000.  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  drop  out  of  the  program  in  order  to  im- 
plement your  proposal.  If  that's  not  the  case,  then  I  need  to  hear 
that. 

Ms.  Christensen.  We  have  tables  right  now  in  fact  that  do  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  data,  that  take  sample  cases  and  show  not  just 
Pell  and  GSL  recipients,  but  build  in  some  of  the  other  campus- 
based  programs  to  give  examples  of  how  moderate-cost  schools  as 
well  as  low-cost  schools  or  even  high-cost  schools  would  receive  a 
package  of  aid.  So  we'll  be  happy  to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Alexander.  The  answer,  Senator,  is  yes,  we  will  give 
you  that  information,  and  I  think  we  need  to  be  very  up-front 
about  that,  that  when  we  take  the  same  amount  of  money  and  con- 
centrate it  on  the  lowest-income  students  and  increase  their  grants 
by  50  percent  with  the  hope  that  they  will  then  be  more  likely  to 
go  to  college,  that  means  there  will  be  a  fewer  number  of  students 
who  come  from  families  with  more  money  who  aren't  eligible  for 
Pell  grants.  We  don't  want  to  play  games  with  you.  That's  the 
choice  that  we're  making.  But  we  will  supply  you  with  that. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'd  like  to  put  my  written  statement  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Jeffords  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Let  me  also  welcome  Mr.  Alexander  to  this  hearing  in  his  new 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education.  It  certainly 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  today  and  I  look  forward  to  your 
testimony  and  to  working  with  you  in  the  upcoming  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
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Discussions  and  proposals  regarding  changes  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  have  been  on-going  for  some  time  now.  . 

While  specifics  of  such  proposals  may  vary,  certain  overall 
themes  have  emerged.  Among  them,  the  need  to:  Balance  grants 
versus  loans,  target  aid  to  the  middle-income,  simplify  student  aid 
forms,  improve  early  intervention  and  fund  programs  for  construc- 
tion and  renovation.  ,  ,  ,  . 

These  issues,  to  name  a  few,  will  be  considered  during  reauthor- 
ization. Two  specific  concerns  high  on  my  priority  list  are  early 
intervention  and  facility  renovation  and  construction. 

Early  intervention  into  the  lives  of  disadvantaged  youth  has  been 
promoted  by  numerous  groups.  Students  at  the  recent  joint  hearing 
testified  to  the  need  and  GAO  has  documented  the  usefulness  of 
such  programs  in  recent  reports.  During  the  recent  reauthorization 
hearing  I  held  in  my  state,  Vermonters  also  expressed  support  tor 

such  proposals.  ,    .  , 

I  recently  introduced  a  bill,  S.  585  to  create  early  intervention 
partnerships,  states  would  be  encouraged  to  create  comprehensive 
early  intervention  programs  to  provide  disadvantaged  students 
with  the  opportunities  and  support  to  stay  in  school.  Mentoring, 
counseling,  before  and  after  school  tutoring  and  simple  encourage- 
ment would  be  available  to  students. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  be  incorporated  in  some  fashion 
into  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  administration  on  this.  ...      .  .  e 

The  other  issue  of  grave  concern  is  the  deteriorating  state  ot  our 
university  and  college  infrastructures.  A  recent  study  indicates 
that  facilities  represent  higher  education's  largest  capital  asset,  an 
afflrreeate  of  over  $300  billion.  They  are  a  critical  resource  for  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  America's  educational  enterprise, 
a  resource  at  risk.  That  same  report  identified  that  a  total  of  be- 
tween $60  and  $70  billion  is  needed  to  renovate  all  campus  facili- 
ties nationwide  that  are  currently  in  disrepair. 

Despite  this  need,  Grants  for  Construction,  Reconstruction  and 
Rennovation  under  Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  has 
never  been  funded.  Loans  under  title  VII  have  only  received  scant 
funding  as  in  the  case  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  s  Aca- 
demic Research  Facilities  Modernization  Act.  I  would  like  to  see 
this  situation  changed— I  believe  the  need  is  apparant. 

I  am  hopeful  that  reauthorization  will  be  the  tool  for  a  number 
of  these  important  and  necessary  upcoming  months  and  working 
together  with  you.  ,       _     .  .        .  . 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you,  and  I  certainly  deeply  appreciate  the  President  s 
goal  of  being  the  "education  president,"  and  I  want  to  do  all  I  can 

t0Ihagree  that  to  become  internationally  competitive,  higher  educa- 
tion Plays  a  very  important  role.  Most  of  the  areas,  I  agree  with, 
but  there  are  a  couple  that  I  want  to  talk  about  where  I  have  some 

serious  problems.  .   .  .  j  T  u 

First,  I  agree  that  we  need  to  have  early  intervention,  and  I  have 
a  bill  which  goes  in  that  direction.  I  think  our  goals  are  the  same 
but  the  methods  are  different,  and  I'd  like  to  work  with  you  on 
that. 
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The  two  areas,  though,  that  I  have  some  substantial  disagree- 
ment with.  First  of  all  student  funding.  I'm  looking  at  both  the 
broad  and  long  range  as  well  as  the  short  range.  In  the  1985  bill  I 
got  an  education  commission  created  which  is  looking  at  where  we 
ought  to  be,  especially  with  the  family  responsibilities,  20  years 
from  now  so  that  we  can  try  and  work  in  that  direction. 

The  problem  that  I  have  serious  disagreement  with  you  is  your 
change  in  the  definition  of  independent  student.  If  your  proposal 
was  to  say  that  all  parents  are  legally  liable  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren up  to  age  26, 1  could  not  disagree  with  you.  However,  you  may 
remember  around  1970,  we  reduced  the  age  of  majority  from  21  to 
18  and  at  that  time  therefore  created  the  opportunity  for  many 
games  to  be  played  in  the  funding  of  higher  education  and  the  eli- 
gibility for  both  Pell  grants  and  student  loans. 

Some  of  my  discussion  goes  back  to  studies  that  were  done  5 
years  ago.  But  right  now,  for  instance,  if  you  take  a  deduction  for 
those  2  years  plus  the  4  years  in  college,  you  get  an  advantage  in 
dollars  of  somewhere  between  $4,000  and  $5,500.  If  you  don't  take 
that  deduction  for  the  last  2  years,  and  then  you  either  have  your 
child  go  live  with  Aunt  Millie  or  somewhere  else,  you  become  eligi- 
ble for  $9,600  in  Pell  grants  now,  and  you  become  eligible  under 
your  program  for  $14,800  in  Pell  grants  by  making  that  student 
become  independent.  In  addition  to  that,  you  become  eligible  for 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

What  this  does  is  it  puts  the  pressure  on  families  to  play 
games— and  we  saw  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent students  occur  after  this  happened— and  you  give  a  serious 
economic  disadvantage  to  what  I  call  the  All-American  family  that 
is  doing  exactly  what  we  want  them  to  do. 

I  was  the  one  who  put  the  age  of  24  in  there  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  logical  policy  here  and  say  that  at  some  point,  age  24— 
and  I  liked  22  because  I  thought  that  was  a  more  appropriate  age— 
we  don't  need  to  play  games  anymore,  and  we'll  treat  them  as  in- 
dependent students.  So  that  if  we  move  in  that  opposite  direction, 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  continue  to  increase  the  pressure,  so 
that  right  now  you  can  set  your  student  up  and  pay  him  under  the 
table.  And  at  least  the  studies  that  were  done  in  1985  indicated 
that  a  large  number  of  families  were  doing  that  because  if  you  took 
their  resources  and  examined  them,  there  was  a  large  gap  as  to 
where  the  money  came  from— and  obviously,  under  the  tax  laws 
you  can  give  a  young  adult  $10,000,  and  it  is  unreportable. 

And  the  reason  I  guess  I  am  a  little  bit  more  incensed  by  this 
than  I  might  be  is  that  we  found  in  Vermont  that  hardly  anybody 
at  least  at  that  point  was  doing  this,  but  that  nationwide  it  was 
getting  up  close  to  50  percent. 

My  point  is  I  think  we  should  make  sure  that  as  we  go  forward 
we  understand  what  is  going  on  here,  and  I  personally  think  we 
ought  to  say,  okay,  up  to  age  26,  everybody  is  legally  responsible 
for  the  higher  education  of  their  kids,  and  then  you  can  make  ex- 
ceptions to  that.  But  if  we  do  it  the  other  way,  I  think  we  have  bad 
incentives  in  there.  So  I  am  going  to  fight  you  on  increasing  the 
age  to  26  because  I  think  that  is  a  bad  way  to  go  in  the  future. 

I  would  agree  to  Senator  Cochran  in  addition  to  that  that  we've 
got  to  provide  positive  incentives  for  families  to  be  ready  to  support 
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their  kids  in  higher  education  rather  than  negative  incentives 
where  it  is  much  more  opportunistic  to  get  off  of  it.  So  that  s  one 
area  of  disagreement  that  I  have. 

The  second  one  is  I  am  concerned— and  I  know  that  your  btate 
has  done  a  lot  in  this  area— but  we  did  some  studies  back  then,  and 
I  was  able  to  get  a  little  amendment  on  which  is  now  in  NSF 
where  you  can  get  some  hope  for  help  for  colleges— I'm  not  talking 
about  MIT,  but  I'm  talking  about  those  that  have  difficulties— in 
improving  their  science  facilities.  The  administration  is  against  the 
funding  of  that.  This  past  year  there  were  over  400  applications  for 
the  $20  million  is  available.  National  studies  show  that  we  have 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  that  we  are  behind  in  our  science  fa- 
cilities and  academic  facilities  generally. 

If  we  have  a  national  priority  to  become  competitive  internation- 
ally, and  we  don't  have  some  way  or  are  at  least  beginning  some 
thinking  as  to  how  we  can  help  these  universities  be  brought  up-to- 
speed  in  all  the  tremendous  technology  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  20  or  40  years— we  haven't  done  anything  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  this  area.  We  have  a  title  VII  which  is  not  very 
usable,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would  take  a  look  and  see  what 
we  can  do  either  by  changing  title  VII  or  expanding  the  NbF 
giants  to  be  able  to  help  these  universities  get  up-to-speed  in  high- 
tech for  science.  ,  . 

Fifty  percent  of  our  graduate  students  in  these  areas  come  trom 
the  nonprestigious  institutions.  They  are  not  all  from  MIT  and 
Har.    d  and  RPI.  Fifty  percent  come  from  elsewhere,  and  they 
don    nave  the  facilities  anymore  to  give  them  the  kind  of  back- 
ground they  need. 
I'd  like  your  comment  on  both  of  those  questions. 
Secretary  Alexander.  On  the  independent  student  question,  I  d 
frankly  like  to  learn  more  about  it  and  talk  with  you  some  more 
about  that  so  I  understand  where  you  are  coming  from.  I  have 
some  reactions  to  that,  and  I  have  studied  our  position,  but  I  think 
maybe  it  would  be  good  if  I  could  sit  down  with  you  and  talk  about 
that— I'd  look  forward  to  that— rather  than  just  give  you  some  off- 
hand reaction. 
Senator  Jeffords.  I'd  like  to  do  that,  yes,  sir. 
Secretary  Alexander.  Second,  I'm  in  a  little  bit  of  a  transition 
here  from  a  person  who  had  his  cup  in  hand  to  one  who  is  now 
talking  about  how  tough  it  is  with  the  Federal  deficit,  etc. 

Obviously,  to  maintain  America's  competitive  edge,  we  need  good 
science  facilities.  Whether  the  Federal  Government  has  money  for 
that,  I  don't  know.  It  probably  traditionally  wouldn  t  be  a  part  of 
this  department;  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  other  agencies— but  that  doesn't  mean  I  m  not  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  I  think  I  should  be  interested  in  it  as  part  of  the 
general  role  of  education,  so  I  will  make  it  a  point  in  talking  with 
National  Science  Foundation  and  with  the  other  agencies  that  are 
part  of  the  administration  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  with  that, 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and  I'll  talk  more  with  you  about  it. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I'd  appreciate  that,  especially  if  you  would 
take  a  look  at  title  VII  and  see  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to 
improve  that  to  make  it  work.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  whether  it  is 
matching  grants  or  trying  to  get  business  involved  in  helping  with 
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grants  or  whatever  it  is.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  we  have  this  huge 
need  out  there,  and  it  is  a  serious  detriment  to  us  in  becoming 
internationally  competitive,  that  it  is  something  that  even  if  the 
budget  is  a  problem,  we  at  least  ought  to  raise  the  cry  and  the 
awareness  of  the  serious  problem  and  try  to  at  least  give  some 
guidance  in  how  to  take  care  of  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Wellstone. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Alexander,  good  to  see  you. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Senator,  good  to  see  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  don't  know  where  to  start.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  questions  asked,  and  some  of  them  were  questions  I 
had,  so  I  will  simply  skip  over  them.  Let  me  try  and  frame  four 
questions  for  you.  Two  are  kind  of  specific;  the  first  one  is  more 
general. 

You  are  Secretary  of  Education,  and  you  are  going  to  be  a  fer- 
vent visionary  for  young  people  and  education.  I  have  heard  you 
several  times  talk  about  this  trade-off  on  the  Pell  Grant  Program- 
more  for  the  poorer  students,  but  fewer  students  will  qualify;  less 
for  moderate  or  middle-income,  however  we  define  it. 

Let  me  ask  you  in  your  heart  of  hearts— I  am  making  this  a  very 
personal  question— as  Secretary  of  Education,  do  you  believe  that 
this  should  be  the  trade-off  as  we  try  to  develop  good  public  policy 
for  education  of  our  young  people?  Do  you  think  this  is  the  trade- 
off that  we  should  accept  as  a  matter  of  what  would  be  the  most 
desirable— let  me  use  that  word— desirable  public  policy  in  higher 
education? 

Secretary  Alexander.  Senator,  I  have  lived  in  a  world  for  many 
years  where  I  have  had  to  make  budgets  and  where  I  didn't  have 
unlimited  expenditure.  I  did  that  as  a  governor;  I  did  that  as  a  uni- 
versity president,  and  I  now  work  as  part  of  an  administration  that 
does  that.  I  have  never  been  in  a  situation  where  somebody  just 
said,  "You've  got  all  the  money  in  the  world  to  spend;  spend  it 
however  you  want." 

So  what  we've  got  here  is  $6  billion  to  spend  on  3  million  Ameri- 
cans or  3.4  million  Americans.  I  would  prefer  to  spend  it  on  the 
poorest  people  rather  than  those  with  more  money,  and  that  is  the 
policy  judgment  I  think  that  would  make  the  most  sense,  especially 
given  the  fact  that  anyone  who  attends  a  publicly-supported  insti- 
tution—and 10  million  of  our  13  million  college  and  university  stu- 
dents do— arrive  with  about,  in  our  State,  a  70  percent  subsidy 
from  the  taxpayers  to  begin  with. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  is  that  I  think  it  is  the  right  way 
to  spend  the  $6  billion  available— focus  it  on  the  poorest  families  to 
substantially  increase  by  50  percent  the  amount  of  money  they 
might  have  to  go  to  college. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  have  no  problem  with  providing  more  sup- 
port for  the  poorest  families,  but  then  we  go  back  to  our  States, 
and  we  hear  all  the  stories  about  students  selling  plasma  and  work- 
ing two  jobs  and  teachers  who  talk  about  students  who  are  ex- 
hausted. We  know  that  the  budget  has  changed,  and  it  has  shifted 
dramatically  from  the  grant  part  to  the  loan  part,  and  we  know 
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there  are  going  to  be  some  costs  here.  So  I'm  just  asking  you 
whether  or  not  in  fact  you  think  $6  billion  is  enough 

Let  me  just  ask  you—there  is  a  question  of  this  is  the  budget  we 
have  to  work  with.  But  you  are  Secretary  of  Education,  and  there 
is  another  question.  As  Secretary  of  Education  do  you  believe  that 
we  are  investing  enough  money  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  in 
terms  of  what  is  good  for  our  young  people,  what  is  good  for  higher 
education,  and  what  is  good  for  the  future  of  our  country;  do  you 
believe  it  is  enough? 

Secretary  Alexander.  Looking  at  our  country  as  the  whole,  the 
condition  of  the  economy  and  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit,  I  think 
that  we  are  advocating  a  very  reasonable  proposal. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  raise  taxes  and  invest  more  money  in  Amer- 
ica, why,  perhaps  then  you  would  have  more  money  to  spend.  But  I 
am  having  to  get  used  to  how  you  spend  money  you  don  t  have  to 
begin  with.  I  have  never  done  that  before  in  my  life  until  I  came  to 
Washington  3  weeks  ago.  And  I  am  quite  serious  about  that.  I  went 
through  8  years  of  making  up  budgets  as  a  governor  and  always 
had  to  either  raise  taxes  or  cut  funding.  T 

Earlier  I  was  talking  about  where  we  were  in  1958  when  I  went 
to  college  and  law  school.  I  had  scholarships,  and  I  worked.  And 
there  weren't  any  of  these  programs.  Now,  one  out  of  every  two 
students  who  attends  a  college  or  a  university  has  a  Federal  grant 
or  a  loan  in  addition  to  whatever  public  subsidy  they  get  at  the 
State-supported  institutions.  Now  there  are  community  colleges 
where  you  can  go  for  $200,  $300,  or  $400  tuition,  and  those  are 
going  up.  It  is  not  easy  to  continue  your  education,  but  I  think  the 
question  is  how  do  we  best  spend  this  $6  billion  in  grants  and  then 
another  $10  billion  in  loans.  , 

Senator  Wellstone.  Let  me  ask  you  a  quick  follow-up  question 
because  I  have  a  couple  of  other  questions,  and  I  fear  1 11  use  up  all 
my  time  with  this  one  question. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  what  you  said  about  what  you  have  to  do 
as  governor;  you  balance  the  budget.  And  when  you  decide  that 
there  are  priorities  you  believe  in,  you  raise  the  money.  What 
would  you  think  about  the  idea  of  making  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
an  entitlement  program  and  raising  the  necessary  resources  tor  it.' 

Secretary  Alexander.  Generally  speaking,  Senator,  I  don  t  be- 
lieve in  entitlement  programs. 

Senator  Wellstone.  All  right.  Let  me  go  on  with  another  ques- 
tion, although  I  want  to  suggest  that  I  believe  it  is  difficult  for  the 
President  to  call  himself  the  "education  president  and  to  talk 
about  education  and  young  people,  kind  of  like  politicians  kiss 
babies,  unless  we  are  willing  to  dig  into  our  pockets  with  the  re- 
sources. And  I  don't  find  it  to  be  a  v.ry  rosy  picture  as  I  travel  in 
Minnesota  in  terms  of  not  only  what  the  students  are  telling  me 
but  what  their  families  are  telling  me.  I  think  they  really  are  feel- 
ing the  squeeze  that  Senator  Dodd  talked  about. 

Let  me  move  to  the  State  level.  In  your  written  statement—1 
came  in  late,  and  I  apologize  for  that,  but  I  don  t  think  you  said  it 
today  in  the  testimony— you  referred  to  a  proposal  that  would  re- 
quire the  States  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  backing  to  the  desig- 
nated guarantee  agencies.  I'd  like  to  get  some  more  details  on  that 
proposal  because  I  think  that  is  a  very  significant  proposal  which 
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alters  some  of  the  responsibility  for  higher  education  financing, 
and  I  don't  think  you  have  spelled  that  out  in  detail,  Could  you  tell 
me  a  little  bit  more  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Secretary  Alexander,  Thank  you,  Senator. 

If  I  may,  Deputy  Secretary  Sanders  has  spent  most  of  the  last  12 
months  working  in  that  area,  so  if  he  could  comment  on  that  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Please. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Wellstone.  Yes, 
we  have  gone  through  particularly  the  aftermath  of  the  HEAF 
crisis  and  have  looked  at  what  kinds  of  systemic  changes  do  we 
need  to  make  to  the  system.  We  have  clearly  identified  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  other  risk-sharing  in  other  places  in  the  system. 
One  of  those  is  at  the  State  level. 

States  have  a  responsibility  toward  this  program  in  that  we  rely 
upon  their  State  licensing  requirements  to  set  the  standards  of 
quality  along  with  accrediting  agencies,  as  we  discussed  earlier. 

When  a  crisis  does  occur  such  as  in  the  HEAF  situation,  where 
the  State  has  actually  been  a  participant  in  and  in  part  responsible 
for  this  situation,  we  believe  that  they  ought  to  share  in  the  risk  if 
indeed  there  is  a  failure  in  the  guarantee  agency  that  is  designated 
for  the  particular  State.  What  we  have  envisioned  is  that  the  State, 
after  a  point  in  time  where  loans  default  above  a  certain  rate,  or  if 
the  guarantee  agency  were  to  go  under,  would  actually  share  finan- 
cially in  what  is  required  to  make  that  agency  solvent. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Sanders,  let  me  just  try  and  give  you  a 
State  perspective.  Secretary  Alexander  talked  about  being  Gover- 
nor Alexander,  and  you  have  to  balance  the  budget.  The  States  are 
trying  to  do  that.  And  States  all  across  this  country  are  already 
facing  real  strained  budgets,  having  to  make  a  lot  of  cuts.  This 
decade  of  the  Eighties,  States  were  given  more  and  more  responsi- 
bility with  less  and  less  resources.  I  think  many  people  at  the  State 
and  local  level  feel  rather  betrayed  by  that. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  what  you  are  asking  is  that  the  States, 
which  are  facing  extreme  budget  crises  and  are  already  burdened, 
be  burdened  with  this  additional  risk.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  States 
would  want  to  argue  that  the  reason  for  some  of  the  problems  with 
HEAF  is  that  you  had  so  much  shift  from  grants  to  loans  that  it 
became  impossible  for  many  young  people  in  good  faith  to  pay 
those  loans  back,  and  now  you  are  asking  the  States  to  essentially 
have  to  deal  with  this  cost. 

Mr.  Sanders.  We're  not  asking  the  States  to  essentially  have  to 
deal  with  the  cost.  We  are  asking  them  

Senator  Wellstone.  The  risk. 

Mr.  Sanders  [continuing].  To  assume  part  of  the  risk,  a  very,  very 
small  part  of  it,  and  they  are  participants  in  this  process.  We  are 
asking  them  fundamentally  to  take  a  greater  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity toward  their  oversight  of  institutions  that  are  domiciled  in  their 
States.  That  is  what  we  are  wanting  on  the  bottom  line.  To  get 
that,  we  are  asking  them  to  participate  in  the  risk-sharing. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Would  you  call  this  a  shift  in  responsibility 
for  financing  in  higher  education?  Would  you  call  this  a  significant 
shift  in  the  roles  between  Federal  and  State  governments? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No,  I  would  not. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Let  me  just  ask  a  couple  of  specific  TRIO 
questions,  if  I  could.  One  program  that  you  are  seeking  to  elimi- 
nate is  the  educational  opportunity  centers,  which  are  targeted  as  I 
understand  at  women  on  welfare  and  also  on  individuals  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  need  retraining. 

How  does  your  pre-college  block  grant  program  propose  to  ad- 
dress the  post-secondary  needs  of  this  population?  It  is  obviously  an 
important  population.  0  . 

SecretaryALEXANDER.  Senator,  if  I  may,  we  of  course  propose  to 
increase  funding  for  the  programs  that  have  been  part  of  TRIO  and 
then  increase  the  flexibility  th,  t  people  in  States  and  communities 
have  to  do  the  same  sorts  of  things. 

Ms.  Christensen  has  been  working  on  that,  and  I  d  like  for  her  to 

^Senator  Wellstone.  Yes,  and  one  thing  I  am  interested  in— I  un- 
derstand full  well  about  the  funding,  but  it  is  a  block  grant  propos- 
al, so  I  am  interested  in  whether  or  not  there  is  any  clear  guidance 

°nMs!SCHRisTENSEN.  That's  right.  It  is  consolidating  the  old  pro- 
gram. We  are  not  eliminating  the  purpose  of  the  old  program;  it  is 
a  block  grant.  In  administering  this  block  grant  in  fact  the  funds 
would  be  given  out  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  Chapter  I  al- 
locations, and  you  would  have  colleges  and  universities  working  in 
partnerships  with  elementary  and  secondary  education  school  dis- 
tricts so  that  they  could  work  directly  with  the  secondary  students 
to  encourage  them  to  go  into  post-secondary  education.  These  are 
exactly  the  kinds  of  students  that  you  are  describing  that  would  be 
much  more  focused  in  this,  because  you'd  go  directly  into  hose 
Chapter  I  areas  and  have  both  the  school  officials  and  the  higher 
education  officials  in  the  TRIO  program  go  out  and  work  with 
them  and  provide  the  same  kinds  of  service  but  m  a  more  coordi- 
nated fashion;  the  exact  same  kinds  of  services,  but  merely  en- 
hanced, actually,  would  be  provided  to  those  same  people  that  you 

^Se^ator^VEL^TONE.  In  10  seconds  or  less,  I  understand  that  that 
can  happen,  but  in  the  past  with  TRIO  it  has  been  the  institutions 
that  have  shown  the  sensitivity  to  working  with  low-income  citi- 
zens that  have  made  that  commitment.  Is  there  anything  that  is 
built  into  the  block  grant  program  where  we  can  have lanurain 
that  in  fact  these  segments  of  the  population  will  be  dealt  with? 

Ms.  Christensen.  Those  assurances  would  definitely  be  built  in, 
both  through  the  formula  that  would  be  used  "J  the  States  as  well 
as  the  requirements  in  the  law  that  would  say  that  the  States  and 
school  districts  have  to  take  certain  requirements  into  account  in 
dealing  with  these  problems.  These  are  exactly  the  kids  that  we 

arCouldgI  fust  add  one  other  "P.S."  to  your  overall  problem. 
Senator* Wellstone.  Sure.  ,    x    .  tMM  ~ 

Ms.  Christensen.  We  certainly  all  understand  your  concern.  Sec- 
retary Alexander  obviously  was  not  here  when  we  put  the  total 
budget  together,  but  I  did  work  with  the  administration  in  doing 
that,  and  we  had  to  make  some  hard  choices.  What  we  looked  at 
was  the  appropriate  distribution  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary dollars  and  post-secondary  dollars,  and  we  thought  it  was  a 
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very  good  distribution.  At  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  we 
are  intent  on  reaching  the  national  goals  and  ensuring  that  the 
kids  as  they  come  out  of  high  school  are  much  better  prepared  to 
go  into  college  so  that  they  can  meet  their  requirements  in  college, 
and  that  was  the  rationale  for  this. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I'm  concerned  it's  not  going  to  work  with 
this  block  grant  proposal.  There  is  more  to  say,  but  I  understand 
full  well  what  you  say  in  your  testimony. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  just  one  question,  and  that  is  regarding  the 
legislative  language  concerning  the  administration's  proposals. 
When  will  the  legislative  language  be  ready  and  submitted  to  us? 

Secretary  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  to  3  weeks,  if  that  would 
be  acceptable.  We  are  hard  at  work  on  it. 

Senator  Pell.  That  would  be  great.  I  have  several  other  ques- 
tions that  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  respond  to  in  writing,  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  do  the  same. 

Secretary  Alexander.  We'd  be  happy  to  respond,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us.  It 
was  a  good  hearing. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Thank  you,  Senator, 

Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:02  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned]. 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  19,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Catonsville,  MD. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  the 
Humanities  Lounge,  Building  Q,  Catonsville  Community  College, 
Catonsville,  MD,  Senator  Barbara  A.  Mikulski,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Mikulski. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Good  morning,  everybody. 

I  am  Senator  Barbara  Mikulski,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee.  Today  we  are  here 
to  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Before  I  open  the  official  hearing— and  this  is  an  official  hearing, 
complete  with  recorded  testimony,  and  we  are  functioning  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee—I  know  my  good  friend  and  new  president  of  Catonsville  Com- 
munity College,  Dr.  Fred  Walsh,  wants  to  welcome  all  of  us. 

Dr.  Walsh. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  J.  WALSH,  PRESIDENT, 
CATONSVILLE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  CATONSVILLE,  MD 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Mikulski. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baltimore  Community 
Colleges  and  the  faculty  and  staff  of  Catonsville,  I  d  like  to  wel- 
come you  all  this  morning  and  take  a  moment  to  introduce  Ms. 
Nancy  Hubers,  who  is  representing  the  Baltimore  Community  Col- 
leges'Board  of  Trustees  this  morning.  14  nl 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Catonsville  Community  U)i- 
lege  Having  Catonsville  selected  by  Senator  Mikulski  as  the  site 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  hearing  is 
indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  public  forum  of  this  nature  has  been  conducted  on  a 
community  college  campus  in  Maryland. 

Senator  Mikulski,  on  behalf  of  community  colleges  statewide,  1 
thank  you  for  this  recognition  of  the  important  place  community 
colleges  hold  in  the  higher  education  community. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  higher  education  in  general  and  especially  to  community 
colleges.  Because  we  oelieve  that  education  is  a  right  of  all  citizens, 
we  must  strive  to  provide  equal  access  to  educational  opportunity. 
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The  programs  established  and  maintained  through  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  make  access  to  education  a  reality  for  many  who  might 
otherwise  be  unable  to  attend. 

Education  opens  the  door  to  a  meaningful  participation  in  a 
healthy  and  productive  society,  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
the  key  to  education  in  a  democratic  society. 

Senator  Mikulski,  once  again  welcome  to  Catonsville  Community 
Colleges,  one  of  the  Baltimore  County  community  colleges.  Your 
dedication  and  tireless  service  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
and  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  commended  and  is  met  with  heartfelt 
appreciation.  From  the  Volunteer  National  Service  bill  to  the  Tech 
Prep  bill,  your  commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
Marylanders  and  for  people  nationwide  is  evident. 

Thank  you  for  your  tremendous  support  of  education  in  the  Free 
State,  and  I  now  turn  the  floor  over  to  you. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Mikulski 
Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Walsh. 

Good  morning,  everyone,  I  would  like  to  officially  open  this  hear- 
ing. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  considering  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  The  Higher  Education  Act  is  the  congressional  and 
governmental  framework  for  the  funding  of  individual  student  aid 
to  provide  access  to  higher  education. 

This  legislation  was  created  in  the  mid-1960's.  At  that  time,  our 
colleges  had  a  certain  look,  our  college  students  had  a  certain  age, 
and  the  Federal  budget  also  was  in  a  different  shape. 

Now,  almost  25  years  later,  it  is  time  for  a  new  look  and  a  time 
to  recognize  the  new  realities  of  what  students  are  facing,  what  the 
schools  who  are  trying  to  provide  opportunities  for  them  are  up 
against,  and  how  we  can  make  sure  that  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  legislation  it  passes  is  user-friendly. 

I'd  like  to  welcome  everyone  to  this  hearing  because  as  we  all 
would  agree,  access  to  higher  education  has  always  been  one  of  the 
crucial  components  of  the  American  dream.  Parents  dream  of 
giving  their  children  the  key  to  a  better  future.  Young  people  and 
people  of  all  ages  dream  of  acquiring  the  tools  they  need  to  carve 
out  a  life  as  a  doctor,  an  engineer,  a  teacher  or  as  a  technician. 

But  education  is  not  only  meant  to  teach  people  utilitarian  skills, 
but  to  prepare  them  for  a  way  of  life  in  democracy. 

Why,  then,  should  the  U.S.  Government  be  involved  in  helping 
people  achieve  the  American  dream?  Well,  it  is  this  Senator's 
belief  that  when  we  help  people  get  themselves  educated,  the  bene- 
fits of  that  investment  are  not  only  in  you,  but  in  our  whole  socie- 
ty. The  better  educated  we  are,  the  better  prepared  we  are,  we  are 
then  getting  our  country  ready  for  the  21st  Century,  to  be  good  citi- 
zens, to  be  good  parents,  and  to  be  generally  good  Americans. 

But  millions  of  Americans  never  have  a  chance  to  realize  this 
dream  because  of  the  way  higher  education  is  currently  function- 
ing. I  want  the  people  of  Maryland  and  all  those  who  seek  the 
American  dream  to  know  that  Senator  Barbara  Mikulski  is  abso- 
lutely on  their  side. 
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I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  for  the  middle  class,  in  order 
to  pursue  higher  education,  we  often  have  to  become  tuition-poor  to 
be  able  to  do  that;  that  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  eligibility  for 
higher  education,  if  you  have  a  combined  family  income  of  over 
$35,000,  you  are  left  out.  If  you  have  assets  either  in  your  home  or 
in  a  small  business,  for  which  you  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
sweat  equity  and  cash,  it  is  tough  luck  for  you. 

Also,  when  one  takes  a  look  at  the  forms  that  you  need  to  fill  out 
every  year  around  Thanksgiving,  well,  that  doesn't  talk  turkey  to 

anybody.  .    ,  .  Al 

So  this  morning  we  want  to  take  a  look  at  any  of  those  issues 
that  you  would  like  to  share  with  us.  I  know  as  I  listen  to  the  testi- 
mony here  that  my  goals  are  very  straightforward.  First,  I  want  to 
expand  the  opportunity  structure  in  this  society.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  middle  class  has  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  to  make  sure  that  those  who  want  to  be 
the  middle  class  also  have  access  to  this. 

Second,  we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  know  how  to  pay  tor  the 
expanded  opportunities  we  wish  to  create  by  taking  a  common 
sense  approach  to  the  default  rate. 

Third,  we  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  way  you  have  to  apply,  in  a 
way  that  you  do  not  have  to  hire  fancy-priced  accountants  to  show 
you  how  to  get  around  the  rules  rather  than  your  own  good  judg- 
ment on  how  you  can  comply  with  the  rules. 

Today  we  are  going  to  hear  from  our  Secretary  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, representing  our  governor.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  the 
presidents  of  colleges  within  our  own  State— public  institutions,  the 
private  independent  colleges,  and  the  community  colleges.  And  we 
are  also  going  to  hear  from  students  themselves. 

Feel  free  to  tell  me  your  ideas.  Feel  free  to  tell  me  about  your 
experiences.  And  I  really  want  to  hear  the  recommend*  tions. 

College  costs  have  changed,  college  students  have  changed,  and 
we  want  to  make  sure  that  although  the  profiles  of  the  institutions 
have  changed,  the  opportunities  that  have  made  our  country  great 
are  still  there  and  will  continue  to  expand. 

So  that  is  the  framework  for  the  hearing,  and  I  can  t  wait  to 
hear  what  you've  got  to  say  to  me.  I  am  going  to  listen  very  intent- 
ly We  are  going  to  have  a  formal  record,  and  everything  that  you 
have  to  say  to  me  today,  1  will  formally  present  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee,  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  anything  you  tell  me,  I'm  going  to  listen  to  the 
stories  of  your  lives  and  of  your  institutions,  so  when  I  speak  up 
with  this  voice  that  God  has  given  me,  I  will  speak  with  the  voice 
of  the  angels  because  of  what  you've  told  me. 

Having  said  that,  I'd  like  to  now  welcome  Dr.  Shaila  Aery,  becre- 
tary  of  the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission,  who  will  be 
representing  the  ideas  of  Governor  Schaefer  and  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHAILA  AERY,  SECRETARY,  MARYLAND  HIGHER 

EDUCATION  COMMISSION 

Ms.  Aery.  Senaior  Mikulski,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here.  The  governor  sends  his  "thank  you"  for  the  opportunity  in 
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Maryland  and  for  your  being  on  one  of  our  community  college  cam- 
puses. 

I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  governor  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission,  and  I  want  to  person- 
ally publicly  thank  you  for  all  the  advice  you  have  given  us  in  this 
State  over  the  last  couple  of  years  and  join  the  governor  in  thank- 
ing you  for  your  leadership  on  higher  education  issues. 

As  background  to  the  governor  s  position,  Senator,  I'd  like  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  what  is  happening  in  Maryland  and  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  couple  of  months,  last  month  particularly,  on 
higher  education  financial  aid. 

The  General  Assembly  recently  passed,  as  you  know,  an  Omni- 
bus Higher  Education  Reform  Act  for  student  financial  aid,  and  in 
that  vein  I  notice  in  the  audience  today  Delegate  Galiazo  from  Bal- 
timore County,  who  was  one  of  the  legislators  who  was  important 
in  passing  that  omnibus  bill. 

The  bill  in  Maryland— and  I  think  it  is  a  model—says  that  no 
one  will  be  denied  access  to  colleges  in  Maryland  if  they  have  the 
ability  and  if  they  worked  to  go  to  college.  It  also  significantly  ex- 
pands the  middle-income  access.  It  does  lots  of  things.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  think  is  very  important  in  this  bill  is  we  looked 
around  in  Maryland,  and  approximately  53  percent  of  our  260,000 
students  in  Maryland  are  part-time.  We  have  no  part-time  student 
financial  aid  except  what  colleges  could  eke  out  of  very  difficult 
budgets. 

So  for  the  first  time  in  this  bill,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993,  we 
will  have  a  part-time  student  scholarship  program,  and  we  may  be 
the  third  in  the  Nation  to  do  that. 

We  have  in  the  program  also  for  middle-income  students  raised 
the  maximum  allowance  for  those  students,  and  we  have  indexed 
that  allowance  of  what  they  are  eligible  to  receive  by  where  they 
live  in  the  State.  We  know  that  a  student  who  comes  from  a  family 
of  four  and  earns  $35,000,  and  they  live  in  Montgomery  County, 
which  is  one  of  our  wealthier  counties,  that  is  not  very  much 
m->ney.  But  that  same  $35,000  in  Garrett  County  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent. So  we  have  indexed  the  middle  income  to  the  area  of  the 
State,  and  we  have  used  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  do  that. 

There  are  lots  of  parts  of  this  bill.  The  "guaranteed  access"  part 
is  I  think  the  centerpiece  of  the  effort,  that  is,  to  every  young 
person  in  Maryland  who  is  low-income  and  poverty,  we  say  if  you 
take  high  school  and  high  school  college  preparatory  courses,  if  you 
make  a  C-plus  average,  if  you  are  accepted  to  a  college  in  Mary- 
land, that  we  will  pay  not  only  tuition  but  books,  room  and  board, 
and  incidental  expenses.  That  is  a  very  different  approach  than 
most  States  have  used,  and  this  money  will  be  available  for  the 
first  time  in  fiscal  year  1995.  I  think  it  says  a  lot  about  Governor 
Schaefer  and  about  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  that  in  a  time 
of  recession,  they  made  that  kind  of  a  pledge  to  the  young  people  of 
Maryland. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  and  one  that  will  lead  me  into 
the  six  points  that  the  governor  has  on  reauthorization  i.j  to  make 
the  point  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Maryland  bill  depends  on 
early  intervention.  We  have  over  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  Mary- 
land had  five  early  intervention  projects  going,  because  that  leads 
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into  particularly  guaranteed  access.  Students  have  to  know  what 
courses  to  take  and  have  their  abilities  and  their  skills  sharpened. 

In  the  early  intervention  programs,  we  have  five  projects  in  the 
State,  and  approximately  1,600  middle-school  students  have  partici- 
pated 17  of  the  counties  and  Baltimore  City,  in  which  we  involve 
the  colleges  in  the  area,  the  schools  in  the  area,  the  communities, 
the  parent-teacher  organizations,  to  counsel  these  students  on  what 
kind  of  skills  they  need  and  what  kinds  of  things  they  need  to  go 

on  to  college.  „        ,        ,        ,    . . 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  testimony  from  the  early  evaluation, 
and  the  stats  always  impress  me  but  the  students  have  been  re- 
markable, students  who  never  even  thought  about  the  possibility, 
who  are  now  talking  about  what  they  need  to  do  in  high  school  to 
go  to  college;  they  have  the  ability,  but  they  never  had  that  hope. 

I  guess  the  No.  1  one  reason  that  Maryland  looked  at  this  kind  ot 
.  program  is  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the  Maryland  gov- 
ernor and  the  General  Assembly  believe  we  should  do  the  right 
things.  But  second  and  as  important  in  some  ways  is  that  our  work 
force  is  changing  just  like  the  rest  of  this  country,  and  we  need  to 
make  available  and  make  it  possible  for  those  people  who  have  his- 
torically been  ignored  by  post-secondary  education  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on  to  post-secondary  education  so  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed as  a  State  economically. 

There  are  six  points  the  governor  wishes  me  to  share  with  you 
today  Senator.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  Pell  grant.  He  be- 
lieves, as  does  the  Higher  Education  Commission,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably you  do,  too,  that  if  at  all  possible,  the  Pell  grant  should  be  an 
entitlement  program.  Governor  Schaefer  understands  that  that 
may  not  be  feasible  given  the  budget  enforcement  act  the  way  it  is 
today  but  he  would  at  least  encourage  that  we  look  at  linking  the 
Pell  grant  awards  to  some  inflationary  index  or  cost-of-living  index. 

He  would  encourage  the  Congress  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
Pell  grant  from  its  current  $2,300  to  anywhere  between  $4,000  and 
$5  000 

The  second  point  the  governor  adheres  to  the  first  point,  and  it  is 
closely  related,  is  that  we  begin  to  be  very  serious  about  reversing 
the  current  imbalance  between  grants  and  loans.  That  is  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  in  Maryland  with  the  Maryland  Financial  Aid 

Refonn  Act.  .        .  .  ,. 

Third  the  governor  urges  the  Congress— along  with  your  earlier 
statements— to  really  strengthen  financial  aid  for  middle-income 
students  by  strengthening  self-help  programs  and  finding  new  in- 
centives to  encourage  families  to  save  tor  college  and  not  penaliz- 
ing families  for  saving  for  college.  In  the  Maryland  bill,  there  is  an 
authorization  for  an  advisory  group  with  the  treasurer  as  the  head 
to  begin  examining  for  Maryland  zero  coupon  bonds  tor  middle- 
income  student  families  for  savings,  and  to  encourage  savings. 

Fourth,  the  governor  would  like  to  encourage  Congress  and  you 
to  look  at  the  banks  continuing  to  be  involved  in  the  student  loan 
program.  As  an  aside,  I  would  say  that  from  a  prior  State  experi- 
ence where  I  had  the  loan  authority— and  I  was  glad  when  I  got  to 
Maryland  that  I  didn't  have  that  student  loan  authonty~-that 
along  with  the  banks  doing  that,  that  the  guarantee  agencies  in 
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the  States  need  to  really  force  the  banks  to  practice  due  diligence; 
that  that  is  an  important  part  in  the  loan  default  process. 

The  fifth  point  of  the  governor,  and  particularly  important  to 
Maryland,  and  one  that  I  think  is  our  No.  1  priority,  is  that  as  you 
look  at  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program,  whatever  you 
do  with  that  particular  part  of  the  student  financial  aid  program, 
Maryland  and  all  States  need  some  incentives  for  early  interven- 
tion programs.  We  see  perhaps  redoing  that  particular  program  to 
match  State  efforts  for  early  intervention  programs,  or  perhaps 
some  of  the  other  dollars,  Pell  grant  and  others,  will  not  be  as  well- 
used  unless  we  have  identified  jtudents  and  helped  them  early  to 
not  only  choose  college  as  a  way,  but  to  succeed  in  college. 

Finally,  the  governor  has  as  his  sixth  point  one  that  you  have 
touched  on,  and  that  is  that  we  need  to  make  the  financial  aid 
process  much  simpler.  I  had  the  governor  try  to  fill  out  one  of  the 
forms.  It  is  amazing  I  am  still  working,  actually.  [Laughter.]  I  told 
him  there  are  lots  of  Ph.D.'s  who  can't  fill  one  out,  either  

Senator  Mikulski.  I'm  sure  his  comments,  like  mine,  bordered  on 
the  volcanic. 

Ms.  Aery.  They  didn't  border  on— they  were— they  were  right 
there.  [Laughter.] 

This  last  year  in  Maryland  because  of  the  governor's  real  con- 
cern and  interest  in  volunteerism,  we  tried  something  that  helped, 
but  it  certainly  even  made  more  sense  to  me  as  regards  the  form. 
We  trained  volunteers  who  were  ex-teachers  and  counselors  and 
people  around  the  State,  in  two  or  three  counties,  to  teach  parents 
how  to  fill  out  the  forms  in  the  library  and  at  schools  at  night.  It 
iust  became  more  and  more  frustrating.  We  taught  the  volunteers 
now  to  do  it. 

Senator  Mikulski.  So  workshops  are  not  the  answer. 
Ms.  Aery.  Th  \y  are  not  the  answer.  It  simply  is  just  too  compli- 
cated. 

Finally,  the  governor  would  say  to  you  thank  you  again  for  your 
leadership.  He  would  ask  that  you  look  at  ways  that  we  can  have  a 
renewed  partnership  between  the  Federal  Government  and  thr 
State  and  asks  you  to  seriously  consider  looking  at  the  SSIG  as  a 
way  for  States  to  match  Federal  dollars  for  early  intervention  ef- 
forts. 

With  that.  Senator,  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Aery  (with  an  attachment)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Aery 

Senator  Mikulski,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  am  represent- 
ing Governor  Schaefer  as  well  as  the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  I  am  also  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
df  Marylanders  in  school  today,  whose  futures  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Congress  regarding  reauthorization. 

Senator,  I  hope  you  won't  mind  if  I  share  with  everyone  here  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  you  and  I  have  discussed  the  issues  confronting  higher  education  in  Mary- 
land and  in  the  United  Slates,  or  that  1  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  your  dedi- 
cation and  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  education.  There  are  very  few  people  in  public 
lifs  in  this  entire  country  who  have  spent  as  much  time  as  you  have  to  furthei  the 
cause  of  education. 

Before  I  comment  on  th*  Higher  Education  Act,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
very  exciting  Earlier  this  month  Maryland  took  an  enormous  step  closer  to  the  day 
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when  every  young  person  will  have  the  opportunity  to  live  up  to  his  or  her  own 
potential,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  Governor  William  Donald 
Schaefer  proposed  and  the  General  Assembly  adopted  legislation  which,  in  effect, 
guarantees  that  no  student  will  be  denied  access  to  a  Maryland  college  education 
because  they  are  poor  and  significantly  expands  financial  access  for  middle-income 
students. 

Actually,  the  legislature  adopted  an  omnibus  bill  that  revamps  much  of  the 
State's  financial  aid  policy.  For  instance,  scholarships  will  be  available  for  the  first 
time  to  part-time  students.  That  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  more  than  fifty 
percent  of  our  college  students  who  attend  part-time.  Maryland  has  moved  to  offer 
greater  assistance  to  students  from  working  families  by  increasing  the  maximum 
dollar  amount  available  to  low  and  moderate-income  students.  We  have  created  a 
new  incentive  program  to  encourage  graduates  to  go  into  math  and  science  fields  in 
Maryland. 

But  the  "guaranteed  access"  component  of  the  legislation  is  clearly  the  center- 
piece of  this  effort.  There  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  today  who 
have  never  considered  going  to  college.  They're  smart  enough.  They  need  to  be 
given  some  hope.  They  certainly  have  the  potential  to  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  State.  But  they  don't  have  any  money. 

They're  so  poor  that  they  would  laugh  if  we  suggested  that  they  should  go  to  col- 
lege. But  that's  exactly  what  we're  doing.  Here's  the  deal  that  we're  going  to  offer 
them.  They  take  college  preparatory  courses.  They  get  good  grades.  Thev  stay  away 
from  drugs.  Maryland  promises  that  they  will  have  the  money  they  need  for  tuition, 
room  and  board,  books  and  other  educational  expenses. 

This  money  will  be  available  for  the  first  time  in  1995.  Between  now  and  then,  we 
will  be  working  with  schools  in  Maryland  to  identify  middle  school  students  who 
would  qualify  for  this  program  and  work  with  them  to  make  sure  that  they  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  We  estimate  that  as  many  as  5,000  students  a 
year  could  benefit  from  this  program  »n  Maryland. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  program  is  early  intervention,  helping  students  (and 
their  parents)  to  see  their  own  ability  while  it  is  still  possible  to  select  and  complete 
the  courses  that  they  need  to  get  into  college  and  to  develop  the  skills  required  to 
succeed  there.  Since  1989,  the  commission  has  been  overseeing  five  pilot  early  inter- 
vention projects  in  various  regions  of  Maryland.  The  projects  involve  the  joint  par- 
ticipation of  local  school  systems,  colleges  and  universities,  along  with  community 
organizations  and  local  industry.  A  total  of  2,602  middle  school  students  from  17 
counties  and  Baltimore  City  are  currently  receiving  academic  and  counseling  sup- 
port services  under  the  program.  We  expect  to  use  what  we've  learned  from  these 
pilot  projects  as  a  basis  for  a  statewide  early  intervention  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  creating  this  new  guaranteed  access  scholar- 
ship program.  The  simplest  is  that  it's  the  right  thing  to  do.  No  one  should  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college  simply  because  they're  poor.  But  there  is  an- 
other, equally  compelling  reason.  In  the  decade  ahead,  80  percent  of  our  new  work- 
ers will  oe  minorities,  women,  and  immigrants.  Maryland  s  work  force  is  changing 
rapidly,  and  if  we  are  to  be  competitive  in  years  to  come  we  must  educate  groups 
that  historically  have  not  gone  to  college  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  unaffor- 
dable. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  conclusions  of  the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commis- 
sion's study  of  student  financial  aid  policies  and  programs.  The  commission  spent  18 
months  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  existing  programs,  analysis  of  current  and 
future  needs,  and  alternatives  for  financial  aid  programs  in  the  future.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  commission  developed  four  principles  which  they  believe  to  be  central  to 
any  effective  financial  aid  program.  I  would  like  to  share  those  with  you  because  I 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  should  consider  adopting  similar  principles 
when  examining  Federal  financial  aid. 

The  four  principles  are  predictability,  adequacy,  equity,  and  adaptability. 

By  predictability  wo  mear.  eligible  secondary  school  students  should  have  some  as- 
surance that  they  will  receive  financial  aid. 

By  adequacy  we  mean  that  programs  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  disadvan- 
taged stuaents  and  serve  the  entire  eligible  population  of  students 

By  equity  we  mean  that  students  with  similar  economic  circumstances  and  finan- 
cial need  should  be  treated  fairly. 

And  by  adaptability  we  mean  that  the  changing  needs  of  citizens  and  the  econo- 
my should  be  accommodated  by  financial  aid  programs. 

Admittedly,  those  are  issues  that  must  be  considered  over  the  long  term.  The 
issue  of  reauthorization  is  more  immediate  and  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  Gov- 
ernor Schaefer's  recommendations  on  that  subject. 
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First,  we  believe  that  the  Pell  grant  should  become  an  entitlement.  Let  me  add 
here  that  Maryland's  guaranteed  access  program,  which  is  known  as  the  Education* 
al  Excellence  Award,  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  students  will  receive  a  full 
Pell  grant,  with  the  State  making  up  the  difference.  This  is  consistent  with  our  view 
that  predictability  is  something  that  students  should  reasonably  expect  in  financial 
aid. 

In  addition,  the  maximum  amount  of  a  Pell  grant  must  be  increased  from  the  cur- 
rent $2,300  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  The  Bush  administration  is  proposing  an 
increase  to  $3,700,  we  believe  an  even  higher  maximum  would  be  appropriate. 

Second,  we  would  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  shifting  the  emphasis  in  Federal 
financial  aid  programs  away  from  loans  and  to  grants.  The  reliance  on  loans  often 
creates  a  severe  burden  on  students  least  able  to  shoulder  that  burden.  This  would 
remove  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  young  men  and  women  many  of  whom  are  the 
first  in  their  family  to  attend  college  and  who  face  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
challenges. 

Third,  at  the  same  time,  we  need  to  target  middle-income  students  by  strengthen- 
ing self-help  programs,  and  we  need  to  find  new  incentives  to  encourage  their  fami- 
lies to  save  money  for  college. 

Fourth,  we  must  ensure  that  banks  continue  to  be  involved  in  student  loan  pro- 
grams. They  have  the  experience  and  the  expertise  to  make  sure  that  these  pro- 
grams are  run  efficiently  and  well. 

Fifth,  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  use  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Pro- 
gram as  an  incentive  to  other  States  to  implement  some  of  the  innovations  we  have 
in  Maryland—a  financial  aid  policy  based  entirely  on  need,  programs  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  growing  population  of  part-time  students,  and  early  intervention  pro- 
grams to  prepare  students  for  success  in  college. 

Finally,  we  need  to  make  the  financial  aid  process  simpler.  The  financial  aid 
form,  and  I  mean  this  quite  honestly,  is  more  difficult  to  fill  out  than  any  tax  form. 
Families  often  make  errors  on  the  complex  form  which  may  cost  students  financial 
aid.  And  some  are  so  daunted  by  the  form  that  they  do  not  even  bother  to  try  to  fill 
it  out.  To  address  this  situation,  this  year  the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commis- 
sion sponsored  a  program  in  which  trained  volunteers  go  into  schools  and  libraries 
to  help  students  and  their  parents  fill  out  the  financial  aid  form. 

In  addition,  we  encourage  the  implementation  of  a  single,  unified  financial  aid 
form,  so  that  students,  by  filing  a  single  form,  can  tap  into  all  forms  of  financial  aid. 

When  we  went  to  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  in  January  with  the  plan  to 
reorganize  financial  aid,  I  fully  expected  the  process  to  take  2  years.  I  think  it  is 
very  telling  that  the  legislature  acted  Quickly  and  with  a  great  deal  of  support  for 
this  undertaking.  Legislators  in  Annapolis  are  very  much  aware  of  how  important  it 
is  to  the  State  of  Maryland  that  every  student  with  the  ability  to  benefit  from  col- 
lege have  the  opportunity  to  continue  his  or  her  education. 

Senator,  I  don  t  think  I  have  to  convince  you  of  the  importance  of  providing  this 
opportunity.  You  have  demonstrated  your  commitment  to  education  throughout 
your  career.  I  hope  that  my  testimony  today  will  help  you  convince  your  colleagues 
that  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  continue  to  make  the  same  kind  of  invest- 
ment in  the  Nation. 

Scholarship  Reform  Act  of  1991 

Educational  Excellence  Award  Program — Effective  July  1,  1995 
—Modifies  the  current  General  State  Scholarship  Program  to  create  the  new  Edu- 
cational Excellence  Award  Program. 
—Two  major  components  for  need-based  student  grants: 
Guaranteed  Access  Grants 

—Grants  of  100  percent  of  need,  after  deducting  Federal  Pell  Grant  and  Family 
Contribution,  up  to  the  price  of  a  public  4-year  institution  for  students  identi- 
fied below  the  poverty  level. 

—■Students  required  to' complete  a  college  preparation  curriculum  in  high  schoo! 
and  graduate  with  a  2.5  grade  point  average. 

Educational  Assistance  Grants 

—Grants  for  low  to  moderate  income  students  for  40  percent  of  need,  after  deduct- 
ing Federal  Pell  Grant  and  Family  Contribution,  with  a  maximum  award  of 
$3,000. 

Regional  cost  of  living  differences  are  considered  in  determining  student  need. 
Part-time  Grant  Program— Effective  July  1,  1992 

—New  program  that  provides  financial  aid  to  needy  part-time  students  enrolled 
in  degree-granting  programs. 
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Math/Science  Student  Cor^-Effective  July  1, 1992  t 
—Creates  a  Math/Science  Student  Corps  which  provides  assistance  in  the  repay- 
ment of  higher  education  loan*  to  Maryland  graduates  in  math  or  science  fields  who 
obtain  employment  in  occupations  requiring  math  or  science  skills. 

Economic  Development  Student  Assistance  Grants-  Effective  July  1,  1991 
—Consolidates  five  current  programs  that  encourage  graduates  to  work  in  critical 
shortage  occupations  and/or  geographic  locations  in  the  State. 

Legislative  Scholarship  Programs— Effective  July  1,  1991 

—Increases  the  minimum  award  in  the  Senatorial  Scholarship  Program  from  $200 
to  $400  and  the  maximum  award  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

College  Savings  Bonds— Effective  July  1, 1991 

—Establishes  the  Maryland  College  Savings  Bond  Advisory  Board  to  provide 
advice  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  on  the  marketing  of  State  bonds  for  college 
savings. 

Distinguished  Scholar  Program— Effective  July  1,  1991 

—Requires  the  identification  of  Distinguished  Scholars  after  the  first  semester  of 
the  junior  year  in  high  school  instead  of  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Aery. 

The  Maryland  program  is  a  very  bold  program.  I  would  like  to 
ask  some  questions  about  the  Maryland  program  and  then  flesh 
out  a  bit  more  on  ihe  Federal  reauthorization. 

States  are  doing  so  many  innovative  approaches,  and  we  think 
we  can  learn  from  your  ideas  and  experience.  When  you  talk  about 
this  guaranteed  opportunity  structure  for  the  kids  or  the  students 
in  Maryland— we  tend  to  use  the  word  "kids  "  but  our  student  pop- 
ulation, as  you  said,  is  everybody  from  18  to  68  

Ms.  Aery.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Mikulski  [continuing].  And  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  more  like  38  and  48  who  are  coming  back  to  be  retooled  for 
new  demands  in  their  lives.  My  question  is  this.  How  does  the  pro- 
gram really  work  so  that  a  person  coming  out  of  school  or  someone 
who  wishes  to  return  to  school  would  be  eligible  for  what? 

Ms.  Aery.  There  are  a  couple  of  different  parts  to  the  program. 
Young  people  who  are  now  in  middle-school,  we  are  really  aiming 
the  guaranteed  access  at,  and  we  are,  as  I  said,  doing  some  early 
intervention  projects.  We  are  trying  to  build  into  these  students 
the  idea  of  some  predictability,  that  if  you  do  certain  things  you 
can  go  to  college.  That  is  one  part  of  it,  that  is  the  guaranteed 
aspect. 

Senator  Mikulski.  So  that  is  essentially  what  I  call  a  "good  guy 
bonus."  It  is  a  reward  for  effort  and  initiative  and  self-help  and 
self-discipline. 

Ms.  Aery.  That's  exactly  right.  They  have  to  take  the  right  col- 
lege prep  courses. 

Senator  Mikulski.  They  have  to  get  themselves  ready  to  take 
care  of  the  opportunity.  Now,  not  everybody  has  perfect  SAT 
scores,  but  this  acknowledges  the  kind  of  person  who  would  have 
certainly  perfect  or  near  perfect  attendance,  putting  their  own 
sweat  equity  into  a  C-plus  average,  knowing  that  there  are  always 
the  intellectual  elite  who  will  qualify  for  things.  But  this  goes  to 
the  solid  student  who  says  no  to  drugs  

Ms.  Aery.  Correct.  That's  part  of  it.  They  sign  a  contract  with  us. 

Senator  Mikulski.  It  is  essentially  a  reward  for  what  we  would 
call  good  behavior  and  good  effort. 

(  b  6 
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Ms.  Aery.  We  think  it  is  a  lot  less  expensive  than  other  alterna- 
tives like  prison  and  welfare  programs,  for  which  some  of  these  stu- 
dents are  at  high  risk. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  see.  Now,  if  they  do  that,  what  will  they  get? 
Let's  say  there  is  a  student  in  one  of  our  high  schools.  You  have 
identified  them.  It  is  now  1995.  What  happens  to  them? 

Ms.  Aery.  The  student  has  been  admitted  to  a  college  in  Mary- 
land. The  Pell  grant  will  be  the  first  cut  of  dollars. 

Senator  Mikulski.  So  Pell  grant  is  the  threshold  and  the  basis 
platform. 

Ms.  Aery.  It's  the  basis,  that's  correct.  And  then  the  State  will 
pay  up  to  the  tuition  cost  of  the  most  expensive  public  campus, 
which  right  now  is  College  Park,  so  somewhere  up  to  that  point,  at 
public  or  private,  and  room  and  board,  and  incidental  fees. 

So  the  very  poorest  students  will  have  the  ability  to  go  to  college. 

Senator  Mikulski.  That's  a  stunning  commitment. 

Ms.  Aery.  For  the  middle-income  student  that  we  have  now  in- 
dexed by  parts  of  the  State,  we  say  we  will  pay  40  percent  of  costs 
up  to  $3,000— they  have  raised  that  amount.  Some  of  those  stu- 
dents will  be  eligible  for  partial  Pell  grants. 

Senator  Mikulski.  But  it  is  means-tested.  It  will  be  a  means- 
tested  program? 

Ms.  Aery.  That's  correct.  But  the  State's  part  of  it  again  would 
be  based  on  cost  of  living  in  the  region  where  the  student  came 
from,  the  Montgomery /Garrett  County  kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  see.  Moving  over  to  the  Federal  program, 
how  would  you  see  us  expanding  the  opportunities  for  middle-class 
eligibility.  The  concern  that  we  have  here  is  that  again  for  young 
people  it  is  not  only  income,  but  it  is  often  the  asset,  so  that  where 
people  have  worked  hard  to  either  own  a  home,  or  the  parents 
have  a  stake  in  a  small  business,  they  are  just  not  eligible. 

Ms.  Aery.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  for  the  States  is  the  con- 
gressional methodology  on  financial  aid,  which  ties  in  with  this, 
and  counting  assets  in  a  home  against  eligibility.  I  think  the  home 
equity  or  the  farm  or  the  business  needs  to  be  removed,  and  I  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in  Congress  to  do  that. 

Senator  Mikulski.  You  are  our  Secretary  of  Higher  Education, 
you  are  our  "top  gun"  in  higher  education.  I'm  sure  there  is  a  na- 
tional association  that  you  belong  to. 

Ms.  Aery.  The  State  Higher  Education  Officers. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Are  they  formulating  concrete  recommenda- 
tions to  us  on  both  the  eligibility  and  

Ms.  Aery.  Yes,  we  have,  and  we  are  waiting  right  now  for  the 
national  meeting  of  the  financial  aid  advisory  groups  to  finish  for- 
mulating that.  But  you  will  be  receiving  from  the  State  Higher 
Education  Executive  Officers  information  and  recommendations. 

Senator  Mikulski.  And  we  are  going  to  be  talking  to  the  presi- 
dents of  a  very  rich  diversity  of  higher  education  institutions  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Ms.  Aery.  Yes,  you  have  a  very  diverse  group  here. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  the  question  about 
banks  being  involved,  because  many  of  these  same  questions  we 
will  also  ask  our  presidents.  You  say,  "We  must  ensure  that  banks 
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continue  to  be  involved  in  student  loan  programs."  What  does  that 
mean? 

Ms.  Aery.  I  think  there  are  some  who  would  suggest  to  you  that 
we  might  move  the  loan  programs  into  the  institutions.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  

Senator  Mikulski.  To  move  them  into  higher  education  institu- 
tions? . 

Ms.  Aery.  That's  correct.  There  has  been  some  discussicm  of  that 
around  the  country,  and  we  think  that  that  is  banks'  business,  and 
that's  what  they  do. 

Senator  Mikulski.  And  if  you  don't  have  the  expertise  

Ms.  Aery.  Well,  we  get  into  a  lot  of  things  in  higher  education 
that  we  shouldn't  get  into.  We  should  stay  with  teaching  and  learn- 
ing and  research. 

Senator  Mikulski.  You  also  say,  "Congress  should  use  the  stu- 
dent State  Incentive  Grant  Program  as  incentive  to  other  States  to 
implement  innovations  like  we  have  done  in  Maryland;  also  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  part-time  students"— I  think  many  are  in  the 
room  this  morning  to  hear  about  this— "and  early  intervention  pro- 
grams." T    ,  .  1 

Would  you  like  to  elaborate  on  that  as  well,  because  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  set  of  issues. 

Ms.  Aery.  The  States  need  some  incentive  and  some  assistance  to 
meet  particular  needs.  I  think  the  most  important  one,  again,  is 
our  early  intervention  effort— some  way  that  Congress  can  give 
States  incentive  to  match  those  State  dollars  so  that  elementary, 
secondary  and  post-secondary  are  linked  together  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial way  and  that  people  know  early  enough.  It  is  not  enough 
just  to  give  a  student  a  grant  if  they  have  not  prepared  for  college 
and  if  they  have  not  worked  on  the  skills  necessary  for  college.  I 
have  seen  all  the  information  on  Pell  grant  students  and  how  they 
drop  out  of  school.  So  we  are  saying  you  could  invest  that  money 
and  have  the  States  match  it  for  early  intervention. 

Senator  Mikuuski.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  the  State  student 
incentive  program  could  be  used  to  leverage  other  resources. 

Ms.  Aery.  That's  correct.  . 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  have  with  me  today  Karen  Calmeise,  who  is 
my  legal  counsel  to  the  committee.  Do  we  have  any  other  questions 
of  Dr.  Aery? 

Ms.  Calmeise.  No  questions. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  Dr.  Aery,  we  thank  you  for  your  testi- 
mony, and  we  are  going  to  use  this  as  a  framework,  and  when  your 
national  association  formulates  what  it  has  to  tell  us,  we  are  eager 
to  hear  it. 

And  also  as  to  what  you  said  about  the  forms,  there  is  usually 
the  feeling  that  if  there  were  a  workshop  or  something,  that  if  ev- 
erybody only  knew  about  it,  they  could  do  it. 

Ms.  Aery.  I  don't  think  that's  true  in  my  experience.  And  I  will 
be  seeing  you  for  the  SHEEO  agency  because  I  am  on  that  commit- 
tee. That  is  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers. 

Senator,  this  is  my  fourth  reauthorization.  I  think  I  am  getting 
close  to  retirement. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  let's  see  if  you  come  out  with  a  4,0  this 
time.  [Laughter.] 

(i 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Aery,  for  >our  testimony,  and  thank 
the  governor. 

Several  groups  have  submitted  written  testimony  for  the  record, 
and  they  will  be  included.  I  know  that  there  are  trade  and  proprie- 
tary schools  that  wished  to  testify.  There  had  to  be  a  parameter  to 
the  hearing,  and  we  wanted  to  focus  today  on  degree-granting  insti- 
tutions. But  we  welcome  the  testimony,  and  the  record  will  be  open 
to  that  for  those  schools. 

We  now  are  going  to  call  forward  our  distinguished  panel  of  col- 
lege presidents  and  financial  aid  administrators. 

We  welcome  first  Dr.  Earl  Richardson,  president  of  Morgan  State 
University,  one  of  our  State's  largest  historically  black  colleges;  Dr. 
Martha  Smith,  president  of  Dundalk  Community  College  and  a 
member  of  the  Coalition  of  Baltimore  County  Community  Colleges; 
Dr.  Charles  Trout,  president  of  Washington  College  over  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  one  of  our  newest  presidents  in  the  Maryland  col- 
lege system;  and  also  Dr.  Ulysses  Glee,  who  I  understand  is  really 
the  State  "whiz"  on  financial  aid  and  will  talk  about  what  it  is  like 
handling  the  financial  aid  office. 

We  look  forward  to  your  testimony.  I  think  the  men  and  women 
at  the  table  show  the  rich  diversity  of  Maryland  higher  educa- 
tion—independent colleges  that  range  from  Johns  Hopkins  to  a 
small  rabbinical  school  in  Maryland,  or  St.  John's  in  Western 
Maryland,  to  Washington  College;  colleges  that  have  unique  stu- 
dent bodies,  like  our  wonderful  framework  of  historically  black  col- 
leges; the  community  colleges,  which  really  are  a  very  unique 
social  investment;  and  our  public  institution. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony,  and  I  will  tell  you 
who  is  on  my  mind— really,  three  kinds  of  students—one,  somebody 
out  of  Baltimore  City  or  Baltimore  County,  the  dad  maybe  works  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  or  General  Motors,  and  mom  is  a  paralegal — 
maybe  she  herself  graduated  from  Villa  Julie  college  or  one  of  the 
community  colleges.  They  work  very  hard.  They  have  a  combined 
income  of  maybe  about  $48,000.  They  have  partial  ownership  of  a 
home  they  bought  early  in  their  marriage,  and  they  have  three 
kids  that  they  love  to  death  and  want  to  give  them  an  education 
better  than  they  had,  but  because  of  their  income,  which  is  under 
$50,000,  and  that  home  they  own  in  Rosedale  or  Arbutus  or  the 
Liberty  Heights  corridor,  are  not  included. 

That  is  one  student  population.  The  other  is  the  student  who  is 
28  or  even  38  years  of  age,  who  has  been  around  the  track  of  life 
for  some  time  and  is  either  looking  for  a  new  wife  or  surviving  an 
old  marriage,  knows  that  they  need  new  tools— and  yet,  they  are 
not  going  to  go  out  and  buy  plaid  skirts  or  khaki  pants  and  wear 
saddle  shoes  and  be  the  stereotype  of  the  college  student— in  fact, 
they  are  going  as  part-timers,  and  in  fact  they  might  even  be  wor- 
ried about  their  own  kids  going  to  college. 

And  then  there  is  the  third  type  of  student  who  right  now  is  the 
first  in  their  family  to  ever  consider  college.  They  are  from  a  very 
poor  family.  Their  mother  or  father  might  be  part  of  what  we  call 
the  working  poor,  who  earn  the  minimum  wage,  who  again  love 
their  children  to  death,  and  they  just  see  no  future  for  themselves 
and  wouldn't  even  think  about  coming  to  a  school  like  any  of  you 
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represent  because  it.  is  beyond  what  thty  even  hear  about  in  their 

Hv6S, 

f.o  those  are  the  people  who  I  have  in  my  mind  who  we  want  to 
be  able  to  help.  They  are  the  ones  who  really  want  to  do  something 
with  themselves  and  make  a  contribution  to  our  society. 

Having  said  that,  Dr.  Richardson,  why  don't  we  start  with  the 
president  of  a  very  great  and  very  fine  university. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  EARL  RICHARDSON,  PRESIDENT,  MORGAN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY;  DR.  MARTHA  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  DUN- 
DALK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE;  DR.  CHARLES  TROUT,  PRESI- 
DENT, WASHINGTON  COLLEGE;  AND  DR.  ULYSSES  S.  GLEE,  DI- 
RECTOR OP  FINANCIAL  AID,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND,  COL- 
LEGE PARK,  MD 

Mr.  Richardson.  Good  morning,  and  thank  you  very  much,  Sena- 
tor Mikulski,  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing  and 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

As  I  sat  listening  to  the  Secretary  of  Higher  Education,  it 
dawned  on  me  that  many  of  the  issues  that  she  has  raised  are 
some  of  the  same  issues  that  we  are  concerned  with,  but  I  think 
because  of  their  importance  they  merit,  they  deserve,  emphasis  and 
can  be  repeated  again.  So  you  will  hear  some  of  this  hopefully  from 
the  perspective  of  the  historically  black  college  and  the  students 
that  we  serve  rather  than  in  general. 

As  you  know  very  well,  in  1965  Congress  enacted  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  provided  financial  assistance  for  post-second- 
ary education  in  two  significant  ways.  First,  the  act  established  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  which  we  commonly  refer  to  as 
the  Pell  grant,  for  students  from  low-income  families  to  ensure  that 
these  students  had  access  to  post-secondary  education. 

Second,  the  act  established  an  interim  program  of  federally-guar- 
anteed reduced  interest  student  loans  and  stimulated  and  assisted 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  State-guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram at  the  State  level. 

The  intent  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  was  to  improve  student 
access,  of  course,  to  post-secondary  education  through  a  two- 
pronged  approach— a  grant  program  to  help  lower-income  families 
and  a  loan  program  to  provide  as,us\ance  to  middle-income  fami- 

Over  the  last  26  years  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  to 
impact  this  dual  grant/loan  policy  and  the  efforts  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  education  of  minorities  and  low-income  stu- 
dents and  Fully  finance  educational  opportunities  for  these  stu- 
dents. 

In  1972,  the  Pell  grant  was  first  authorized  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant,  or  the  Pell  grant,  and  it 
was,  as  t^a  Secretary  said,  to  be  established  as  a  Federal  entitle- 
ment program  of  direct,  need-based  assistance  to  students  from 
low-income  families. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  size  of  the  Peil  grant  awards  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increases  in  college  costs,  and  although  modest 
increases  in  the  maximum  award  have  been  authorized  by  Con- 
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gress,  restrictions  in  funding  for  the  program  have  limited  the  im- 
plementation of  the  increases. 

I  guess  it  raises  for  us  the  whole  issue  of  the  continuing  gap  be- 
tween the  educational  costs  and  the  financial  assistance  available 
to  defray  that  cost.  It  is  one  of  the  issues  that  we  are  faced  with 
constantly  at  our  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  be- 
cause our  students  cannot  provide  the  difference  between  the  fund- 
ing that  is  available  through  Federal  and  State  financial  assistance 
and  the  rising  financial  costs.  We  will  have  some  recommendations 
for  this. 

The  second  issue  that  we  dealt  with  had  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
the  shift  in  grants  versus  loans  in  the  total  student  financial  aid 
package.  If  you  vere  to  look  15  years  ago,  the  student  financial 
package  consisted  of  about  80  percent  grant  and  about  17*18  per- 
cent loan.  If  you  look  at  it  now,  it  is  about  52  percent  loan  and 
about  48  percent  grant.  We  think  that  has  several  implications, 
first,  in  terms  of  the  indebtedness  that  our  students  are  asked  to 
carry  once  they  are  out  of  college,  and  second,  in  terms  of  the  loan 
default  rate  that  we  talk  so  much  about. 

So  let  me  move,  then,  from  that  issue  of  the  gap  between  the  fi- 
nancial aid  available  and  the  educational  cost  to  the  idea  of  the  de- 
fault rate.  We  are  very,  very  concerned  about  that.  We  know  that 
there  has  been  much  emphasis  given  to  it  at  the  Federal  level,  and 
we  have  appeared  in  other  hearings,  and  rightfully  so  when  you 
are  carrying  a  default  rate  in  excess  of  $1.6  billion  out  of  an  $8.6-10 
billion  loan  program.  But  we  think  that  much  of  the  discussion  has 
been  misdirected.  A  lot  of  the  discussion  has  focused  on  the  institu- 
tions' responsibility  in  helping  to  address  the  issue  of  default. 

We  would  like  to  say  that,  yes,  the  institutions'  role  is  important, 
but  not  nearly  as  important  as  is  the  banks'  role.  They  are  the  ones 
who  make  the  loans,  they  service  the  loans,  and  they  collect  on  the 
loans.  We  believe  that  a  major  effort  has  to  be  directed  there.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  institutions  do  not  have  a  responsibility  in 
emphasizing  to  the  student  first  that  it  is  in  fact  a  loan,  and 
second,  they  have  a  responsibility  to  pay. 

Another  very  important  issue  for  us  is  the  issue  of  the  form.  Sec- 
retary Aery  referred  to  that  and  made  some  very  cogent  comments 
on  that,  and  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  front  lines  and  who  deal 
with  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis  feel  it  very  acutely.  We  believe  that 
the  form  is  so  complex  that  it  discourages  students  from  participat- 
ing in  higher  education.  It  also  slows  down  the  entire  process  of  the 
award  from  the  university  on  the  first  time  around  and  then  the 
second,  the  third  and  the  fourth,  or  for  however  long  they  are  in 
higher  education. 

What  we  would  opt  *br,  then,  is  some  attention  to  be  given  to 
simplifying  that  form,  and  again  we  will  be  very  specific  when  we 
get  to  our  recommendations  on  that. 

Also,  the  indexing  of  the  Pell  grant.  We  talked  about  how  much 
the  Pell  grant  has  grown  in  comparison  with  the  growth  in  educa- 
tional costs.  Since  1984,  for  example,  the  increases  in  the  Pell  grant 
amount  to  about  26  percent,  while  the  increases  in  educational 
costs  have  increased  about  40  percent. 

We  agree  with  the  American  Council  for  Education  in  suggesting 
that  in  some  way  the  Pell  grant  be  indexed  to  inflation  or  that  it  at 
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least  be  indexed  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  We  think  only  in 
that  way  can  you  fix  the  Pell  grant  so  that  we  don't  have  to  contin- 
ue to  deal  with  the  whole  issue  of  catching  up  or  having  it  increase 
consistent  with  the  increase  in  educational  costs. 

I  would  finally  say  that  the  amount  of  the  Pell  grant  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  That  is  part  and  parcel,  too,  in  the  whole  issue  of  educa- 
tional costs.  At  this  point  in  time,  the  total  Pell  grant  authorized  is 
$2,400,  and  I  believe  because  of  funding  the  maximum  award  is 
about  $2,300.  We  believe  that  if  you  would  take  a  modest  increase 
in  the  Pell  grant  vis-a-vis  the  educational  costs  that  that  should  be 
closer  to  $4,000-$5,000,  as  the  Secretary  has  indicated  as  well. 

In  summary,  then,  let  me  just  say  that  our  concerns  have  to  do 
with  the  emphasis  on  grant  versus  loan;  we  had  hoped  to  see  some 
shift  in  that  so  that  it  no  longer  reflects  52  percent  loan  versus  48 
percent  grant,  and  perhaps  have  it  focused  such  that  the  grants  are 
more  directed  on  the  front  end,  so  that  the  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, the  ones  who  usually  default  most,  don't  have  to  worry 
about  that  and  it  will  not  impact  upon  access. 

Second,  again,  the  simplification  of  the  form.  We  are  suggesting 
that  the  form  be  simplified  and  that  for  renewal  we  use  simply 
something  such  as  the  1042  that  would  just  update  the  status  of 
income  and  so  on,  so  we  could  quickly  refer  to  that  and  indicate 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  change  in  the  eligibility. 

And  finally,  the  overall  comment  I  would  make  is  that  the  his- 
torically black  colleges  for  the  most  part,  while  they  have  a  diverse 
population,  they  are  basically  high-risk  students;  they  are  basically 
from  the  low  socioeconomic  income  groups.  And  we  believe  that  if 
we  are  going  to  be  focused  on  access  for  this  group  that  the  sugges- 
tions we  have  made  must  be  an  intricate  part  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Richardson. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Richardson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Richardson 

My  name  is  Earl  S.  Richardson  and  I  am  president  of  Morgan  State  University  a 
Histo.icallv  Black  university  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  I  appear  before  you  represent- 
ing a  culturally  diverse  population  albeit  one  that  is  predominantly  Black.  Among 
this  population,  is  a  substantial  number  of  students  who  depend  heavily  upon  finan- 
cial assistance  to  meet  their  university  costs.  , 

The  very  opportunity  they  enjoy  and  the  ability  to  financially  maintain  them- 
selves is  dependent  on  the  continual  availability  of  sufficient  aid  dollars  to  meet,  the 
needs  of  these  worthy  and  capable  students.  , 

The  following  statements  convey  my  thoughts  on  the  recotr.  ne.  dations  for  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act:  , 

In  1965  Congress  enacted  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  provided  financial  as- 
sistance to  post  secondary  institutions  in  two  significant  ways.  First,  the  act  estab- 
lished the  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (now  known  as  the  Pell  grants)  for  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families  to  ensure  that  these  students  had  access  to  post  sec- 
ondary education.  Second,  the  act  established  an  interim  program  of  federally  guar- 
anteed reduced  interest  student  loans  and  stimulated  and  assisted  the  establishment 
of  similar  State  guaranteed  student  loan  programs  at  the  State  level.  The  intent  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  was  to  improve  student  access  to  post  secondary  educa- 
tion through  a  two-pronged  approach:  A  grant  program  to  help  lower-income  fami- 
lies and  a  loan  program  to  provide  assistance  to  middle-income  families. 

Over  the  past  26  years  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  to  impact  this  dua 
grant/loan  policy  and  the  efforts  of  the  aid  program  to  improve  the  education  of 
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minority  and  low-income  student;  and  fully  finance  educational  opportunities  for 
these  students. 

In  1972,  the  Pell  grant  was  first  authorized  with  the  enactment  of  the  Basic  Edu- 
cation Opportunity  Grant  Program.  The  Pell  grant  for  the  first  ti;ne  provided  a  Fed- 
eral entitlement  program  of  direct,  need  based  assistance  to  students  from  low- 
jncome  families.  Over  the  past  19  vears  the  size  of  the  Pell  grant  awards  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increases  in  college  costs;  although  increases  in  funding  for  the 
program  limited  the  implementation  of  these  increases.  Since  1980,  the  maximum 
Pell  Award  has  increased  approximately  26  percent  while  college  costs  have  in- 
creased over  40  percent.  While  the  maximum  Pell  has  been  increased  to  $2,400,  this 
award  can  be  no  more  than  60  percent  of  a  student's  cost  of  education,  the  current 
maximum  amount  being  awarded  is  $2,300. 

This  practice  has  become  extremely  problematic  for  the  low-income  student  and 
family.  The  lack  of  significant  increases  in  the  size  of  the  Pell  grants  and  large  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  post  secondary  education  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  number 
of  students  from  low-income  families  borrowing  under  the  GSL  Program.  The  lack 
of  grant  monies  has  forced  many  low-income  students  to  meet  their  remaining  need 
with  loans.  This  is  not  what  the  GSL/Stafford  Program  was  designed  to  do. 

Originally  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program*  was  designed  to  serve  students 
from  middle-income  families  who  might  not  qualify  for  existing,  but  limited,  aid  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  In  1978,  with  enactment  of  the 
Middle  Income  Assistance  Act,  participation  in  the  GSL  program  was  expanded  by 
the  elimination  of  any  determination  of  need.  However,  after  1981  the  eligibility  of 
middle-income  borrowers  was  significantly  restricted;  first,  in  1981  students  whose 
annually  family  income  was  $30,000  or  higher  than  to  undergo  a  needs  test  to  deter- 
mine eligibility,  then,  in  1986,  the  law  was  changed  again  to  require  that  all  GSL 
borrowers  undergo  a  needs  test.  The  effect  of  these  two  changes  was  to  significantly 
reduce  the  eligibility  of  students  from  middle-income  families,  and  encourage  a  high 
level  of  borrowing  by  students  from  low-income  families.  Whatever  the  root  causes, 
reliance  on  loans  has  increased  as  a  means  of  financing  higher  education  studies, 
especif  Uy  for  low-income  students.  The  ratio  of  grant  aid  to  loan  aid  has  shifted 
toward  loans.  Loans  have  become  the  key  medium  for  access  to  higher  education  for 
low-income  students.  Because  of  this  imbalance  that  has  developed  between  grant 
and  loan  assistance  some  rather  depressing  facts  have  appeared  on  the  financial  aid 
horizon.  Fourteen  years  ago  grant  aid  comprised  80  percent  c'  the  student  aid  pack- 
age. Today  grants  represents  48  percent.  In  1975  loans  mado  up  to  17  percent  of 
students  aid,  today  loans  comprise  52  percent  of  the  student  aid  package.  Loans, 
whether  they  are  GSL,  NDSL  (Perkins)  or  Plus  Loans,  are  the  major  components  of 
the  r\i  package.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  commitment  to  access  to  post  secondary 
education  for  M  those  with  the  ability  and  the  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  control 
student  indebtedness  and  student  loan  default  costs,  we  must  reduce  the  growing 
reliance  on  loanc  and  provide  more  grant  assistance  to  needy  students. 

Let  me  stress  several  points  about  loans  and  loan  defaults  before  I  suggest  some 
remedies  to  assure  opportunity  and  access,  especially  for  low-income  students  who 
attend  Historically  Black  institutions. 

One,  there  has  been  an  increasing  concern  expressed  over  the  level  and  costs  of 
defaults  in  the  GSL  Program,  and  rightly  so.  Nationally  the  annual  loan  volume 
increased  from  $?.0  billion  in  1979  to  $8.6  billion  in  1986.  It  is  close  to  $10  billion 
today  .Loans  entering  default  totaled  close  to  $1.6  billion  in  FY  1988,  almost  50  per- 
ct;;t  of  the  total  cost  of  administering  the  GSL  Program.  It  is  higher  today.  One 
thing  is  clear,  the  problem  is  very  complex  and  we  must  keep  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  loan  default  costs.  Because  of  the  sheer 
growth  in  loan  volume  default  costs  have  increased  also.  The  rate  of  default  in  the 
GSL  Program  has  remained  relatively  constant.  Nationally,  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  those  who  receive  loans  repay  them.  Of  the  remaining  10  percent*  who  ini- 
tially fall  into  the  default  category,  about  40  percent  ultimately  end  up  repaying 
once  strenuous  collection  efforts  are  undertaken.  There  is  no  cause  to  celebrate  even 
though  the  10  percent  figure  compares  favorably  with  those  of  other  federally  subsi- 
dized loan  programs.  We  must  do  more  to  reduce  the  present  rate. 

Who  are  the  defaulters  and  what  schools  do  they  attend?  A  study,  completed  in 
1988  by  a  Task  Force  on  GSL  Default  Rates— Maryland  State  Board  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, gives  a  profile  of  Maryland  defaulters  that  is  similar  to  characteristics  found 
by  researchers  in  other  States.  Maryland  defaulters  are  independent  students  (56 
percent),  and  dependent  students  (44  percent).  The  average  income  of  the  defaulter 
is  low,  ranging  from  $9,281  at  community  colleges  to  $12,480  at  independent  colleges 
and  universities.  The  mean  income  of  defaulters  is  $10,7S2,  and  60  percent  of  the 
defaulters  reported  family  income  less  than  $10,000. 
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Twenty-four  percent  of  defaulters  are  enrolled  in  4-year  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 18  percent  community  colleges,  4.8  percent  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  53.6  percent  preparatory  schools  (Trade  or  Technical).  Seventy  percent 
of  the  defaulters  did  not  graduate  from  their  education  programs*  Finally,  the  finan- 
cial aid  package  received  by  these  students  indicates  that  the  GSL  Loan  was  over 
half  the  total  aid  received.  .  , 

What  is  the  institutional  responsibility  within  the  GSL  Program?  Institutions  do 
not  make  loans,  they  do  not  service  them,  and  they  do  not  collect  them.  They  also 
do  not  make  great  profits  from  them.  Banks  do.  Banks  with  assistance  from  institu- 
tions make  the  loans,  and  I  4  *  1  « 
lect  loans,  not  the  colleges. 

tutional  involvement  in  making  i  

tutions  have  demonstrated  responsibility  and  responsiveness  to  Federal  regulations. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  NDSL  Program,  Federal  Nursing  Student  Loan?*,  and 
Health  Profession  Student  Loans. 

Some  proposals  before  the  Congress  would  base  continued  participation  in  GSL 
Programs  and  Title  IV  Programs  on  factors  over  which  colleges  have  little  or  no 
control.  Perhaps  default  rates  are  inappropriately  assigned  to  institutions,  since 
they  do  not  make,  service  or  collect  loans.  Therefore,  to  base  future  GSL  decisions 
on  an  institutional  default  rate  basis  is  patently  unfair,  unrealistic,  and  unnecessar- 
ily punitive  to  future  generations  of  students.  This  is  especially  true  for  students 
who  attend  historically  Black  institutions,  and  are  Black. 

Recommendations 

In  developing  the  following  recommendations  I  am  guided  by  three  basic  princi- 
ples. First,  I  recognize  the  importance  of  maintaining  opportunity  and  access. 
Second,  I  realize  and  suggest  the  only  sure  fire  way  of  reducing  default  rates  and 
costs  is  to  reduce  the  need  and  the  number  of  students  who  secure  educational 
loans;  and  third,  I  am  cognisant  of  the  need  to  simplify  and  make  easier  the  applica- 
tion process  for  acquiring  and  renewing  financial  assistance. 

Reduce  Borrowing  by  Low-Income,  High-Risk  Students 

I  support  increases  in  need-based  grants  at  the  Federal  and  State  level  to  reduce 
borrowing  by  low-income  students.  I  suggest  full  funding  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
to  support  the  raising  of  the  maximum  allowable  award  to  $4,000. 

Increases  in  need  based  grant  aid  should  be  available  especially  to  low-income  stu- 
dents during  their  first  2  years;  in  order  to  reduce  student  borrowing  and  increase 
student  retention.  The  Maryland  study  indicates  that  students  most  likely  to  default 
are  those  with  average  family  incomes  of  $10,700  or  less;  this  tends  to  be  the  popula- 
tion of  students  who  drop  out  during  their  first  2  years  of  school. 

Simplify  the  Federal  Student  Aid  Application  and  Renewal  Process 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  student  population  at  Morgan  State  University 
receives  some  form  of  federally  supported  financial  aid.  Too  often  the  complex  fi- 
nancial aid  process  and  forms  to  be  completed  inhibit  receiving  such  aid,  the  credit- 
ing of  aid  to  students'  accounts  and  the  students  completion  of  the  registration  proc- 
ess. I  agree  with  an  earlier  suggestion  to  simplify  the  process  and  forms  used.  Let  us 
provide  a  form  applicable  for  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  below;  submit  the 
presently  required  Federal  income  tax  form  1040  and/or  other  evidence  that  would 
indicate  student  eligibility  to  receive  the  maximum  need-based  award.  Finally,  for 
students  applying  for  aid  following  their  freshman  year  perhaps  we  should  simply 
require  only  an  updating  of  information,  including  providing  the  most  recent  tax 
return  (1040). 

The  reduced  paperwork  would  facilitate  speedy  determination  and  subsequent 
awarding  of  aid  to  the  most  needy  of  students  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Dr.  Smith,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your 
testimony  now,  representing  the  community  colleges.  You  are  the 
president  of  Dundalk  Community  College.  Here  in  Baltimore 
County,  we  have  three  topnotch  community  colleges  at  Dundalk, 
Essex,  and  of  course,  here  at  this  excellent  campus  at  Catonsville. 
And  in  Baltimore  City,  we  have  the  new  community  college,  of 
which  I  myself  was  once  a  faculty  member— I  wasn't  always  a  U.S. 
Senator  in  a  size  14  petite  toga— but  I  also  taught  at  a  community 
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college,  in  day  school,  and  taught  a  night  school  population.  I  recall 
it  with  fondness,  and  maybe  that  was  some  of  my  most  productive 
contribution.  So  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony. 
Ms.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  am,  as  you  said,  Martha  Smith,  president  of  Dundalk  Commu- 
nity College,  and  I  am  also  serving  as  secretary- treasurer  to  the 
Baltimore  County  Community  Colleges  Board  of  Trustees,  one  of 
whom  you  met  earlier. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you,  Senator  Mikulski,  and  members  of  your  staff— Karen— 
on  the  very  important  matter  of  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Let  me  mention  firrt  some  general  facts  about  community  col- 
leger in  Maryland  and  in  Baltimore  County.  Three-quarters  of  the 
freshmen  and  sophomores  attending  public  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  Maryland  are  community  college  students— and  Baltimore 
County  community  colleges  enroll  25  percent  of  all  of  Maryland 
community  college  students. 

Community  college  students,  as  you  know,  are  of  all  ages  and  all 
backgrounds.  Specifically,  in  Baltimore  County,  they  average  30 
years  of  age;  the  nuyority  female;  most  attend  classes  on  a  part- 
time  basis  and  work,  and  19  percent  are  racial  monitories.  Eco- 
nomically, the  majority  are  middle-income  and  low-income  people. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Wait  a  second.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  heard  this. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  attending 
>ublic  colleges  and  universities  in  Maryland  are  community  col- 
ege.  But  75  percent  of  public  institutions  are  in  community  col- 
eges,  and  within  that  75  percent,  25  percent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion is  here  in  Baltimore  County. 

Ms.  Smith.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  students  in  the  Maryland 
community  colleges  are  enrolled  in  Baltimore  County  community 
colleges;  that's  correct. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Wow.  OK. 

Ms.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  No— thank  you.  That's  great. 

Ms.  Smith.  About  50  percent  of  community  college  students  in 
Maryland  are  enroled  in  college  transfer  programs.  Thus  25  per- 
cent of  Maryland's  4-year  public  college  students  are  transfers  from 
community  colleges.  The  other  50  percent,  of  course,  are  enrolled 
in  career  programs,  preparing  for  jobs  ir  health,  business  and  tech- 
nical fields. 

Financial  aid  is  the  centerpiece  of  access  and  equity  in  higher 
education,  and  even  more  specifically,  it  is  tied  to  the  community 
college  mission — to  open  the  door  completely  to  higher  education. 

While  community  colleges  struggle  to  keep  costs  down,  tuition 
continues  to  increase  along  with  all  t  \e  other  costs  of  living.  In  the 
Baltimore  County  community  colleges,  tuition  for  a  full-time  stu- 
dent is  about  $1,000  a  year.  About  $2  miPion  come  to  the  students 
in  the  form  of  Federal  financial  aid  under  title  IV. 

Even  with  this  amount  of  money  available,  many  needy  students 
receive  inadequate  funding  or  fall  completely  through  the  cracks 
because  of  the  way  the  need  is  calculated. 

Who  gets  left  out?  First  of  all,  dependent  students  with  summer 
earnings  from  previous  years.  Summer  earnings  unrealistically  in- 
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flate  what  the  family  contribution  is  because  70  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent income  is  factored  into  the  family  contribution.  There  current- 
ly is  no  way  to  project  student  income  for  the  upcoming  year,  so 
even  if  a  student  doesn't  plan  to  work  in  the  next  year  or  for  some 
reason  is  unable  to,  her  contribution  is  still  figured  as  if  she  would 
be. 

Second,  independent  students  with  dependents.  There  are  no 
funds  provided  to  cover  external  costs.  This  forces  students  to  turn 
to  loans.  These  students  have  trouble  making  ends  meet  even  with- 
out the  loans. 

The  third  group  is  low  and  middle-income  families.  A  family  01 
five  with  an  income  of  $26,000  is  becoming  ineligible.  In  reality, 
these  families  do  not  have  the  funds  to  cover  college  courses. 

The  fourth  group— and  you  have  talked  about  this  group— is 

Cple  with  home  value  in  equity.  Home  value  in  equity,  as  you 
e  indicated,  should  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  funding  for  educa- 
tion. It  is  highly  unlikely  that  these  folks  will  want  to  mortgage  or 
sell  their  homes  in  order  to  go  to  college. 

Another  issue  of  concern  is  the  SEOG.  In  years  past,  the  college 
could  use  its  judgment  to  determine  who  could  receive  an  SEOG. 
Many  colleges  would  give  it  to  the  moderately  needy  student  who 
may  not  qualify  for  full  Pell  or  for  Pell  at  all.  Now  schools  are 
mandated  to  give  the  majority  of  SEOG  moneys  to  Pell  recipients. 
There  is  very  limited  ability  to  consider  individual  circumstances 
and  give  SEOG  to  the  needy,  non-Pell  recipient.  Once  again  this 
pushes  the  middle-income  and  high  low-income  students  into  a  loan 
choice. 

Financial  aid  programs,  already  complicated,  are  becoming  even 
more  difficult  to  administer.  Many  of  the  regulations  are  now  at- 
tached to  financial  aid  administration,  making  it  very  difficult  for 
colleges  to  keep  staff  trained  on  the  layers  of  required  bureaucracy 
as  well  as  maintain  a  service  orientation  to  our  students.  The  fi- 
nancial aid  program  is  already  intimidating  to  community  college 
students  without  the  add-on  regulations  such  as  ability  to  benefit, 
student  right-to-know,  campus  security,  drug  use  certification,  and 
verification  of  armed  services  registration. 

In  the  reauthorization,  community  college  students  need  to  be  as- 
sured of  adequate  funding  if  they  are  eligible.  The  program  needs 
to  be  an  entitlement  to  guarantee  a  productive  future  for  a  very 
diverse  population  increasingly  lacking  the  resources  for  higher 
education.  .  , 

The  program  needs  to  provide  support  for  part-time  students. 
The  majority  of  community  college  students  are  part-time  students. 

The  program  needs  to  better  address  circumstances  which 
change  in  students'  financial  capabilities. 

The  program  needs  to  be  manageable  by  institutions  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  educate,  not  to  be  the  watchdog  of  every  social  failing. 

The  program  needs  to  be  inviting  and  not  intimidating  to  the 
people  who  are  often  the  most  tentative  and  most  insecure  about 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available  in  this  country. 

The  reality  is  that  financial  aid  is  probably  the  single  most  im- 
portant Federal  program,  second  only  to  Social  Security.  Financial 
aid  for  community  college  students  means  access  to  jobs  and  to  fur- 
ther education,  access  and  equity  for  returning  women,  single  par- 
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ents,  unemployed  workers,  underskilled  workers,  low  and  middle 
class  college-age  students,  displaced  homemakers,  minorities,  per- 
sons with  handicapping  conditions,  persons  who  need  remedial  in- 
struction to  prepare  for  college  work,  and  many,  many  more. 

We  calculate  that  another  $2.5  million  is  necessary  to  help  stu- 
dents with  serious  needs  in  Baltimore  County  but  not  currently  eli- 
gible for  Pell  grants. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  regulations  clearly  disadvantage  those 
segments  of  our  country's  population  that  we  are  counting  on  for 
Workforce  2000. 

In  Baltimore  County  our  enrollments  are  burgeoning  while  State 
and  local  dollars  are  dwindling.  The  community  college  is  often  the 
only  option  for  low  and  middle-income  people.  Without  a  strong  fi- 
nancial aid  package  including  support  for  our  full-  and  part-time 
students,  we  will  greatly  diminish  our  service  to  those  who  need  us 
most. 

Let  me  briefly  mention  one  other  title  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  which  is  extremely  important  to  community  college  students. 
Colleges  with  high  levels  of  financial  aid  recipients  and  low  costs 
r  student  are  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  under  title  HI.  Recently 
th  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Federal  Government  have  cre- 
ated incentives  to  encourage  the  development  of  endowments  in 
colleges  by  matching  funds  raised  from  private  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986  under  Part  C  of  Title  HI  is  a 
very  modest  program  which  should  be  expanded.  This  investment 
by  the  Federal  Government  encourages  partnerships  with  business 
and  industry,  the  development  of  expertise  in  resource  develop- 
ment, and  long-term  solutions  to  financial  needs,  especially  for 
scholarships  and  grants  to  students  and  support  for  faculty  devel- 
opment. 

Currently,  colleges  which  are  not  recipients  of  title  HI,  part  A  or 
B  grant  are  not  competitive  for  the  part  C  endowment  matching 
program.  Removing  this  restriction  and  increasing  the  level  of 
funding  in  this  program  can  make  this,  next  to  student  financial 
aid,  the  most  cost-effective  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars. 

Endowments  created  today  are  available  to  solve  the  problems  of 
tomorrow.  Endowments  help  us  communicate  our  values,  our  com- 
mitment to  education,  to  future  generations. 

Title  HI,  part  A  also  needs  to  be  mentioned  today.  Community 
colleges  are  dynamic,  flexible  institutions  designed  to  respond  to 
the  need  at  home.  That  is  our  mandate— accessibility  and  respon- 
siveness. In  community  colleges,  funds  are  not  available  to  start 
new  programs,  to  refurbi&h  existing  programs,  to  update  the  facul- 
ty, and  to  take  on  special  projects  such  as  library  automation  to 
the  extent  they  are  needed. 

Only  one  program  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  addresses  the 
broad  issues  fr^ed  by  the  colleges,  and  that  is  title  HI,  part  A.  Cur- 
rently, community  colleges  receive  the  lion's  share  of  this  program, 
but  very  little  of  any  other  program  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  title  III,  part  A  set-aside  for  community  colleges  needs  to  be 
maintained  because  the  needs  are  the  greatest  compared  to  other 
institutions  of  higher  education;  the  institutions  are  ready  to  meet 
the  very  complex  needs  of  the  diverse  student  body;  more  students 
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are  reached  for  fewer  dollars  expended;  the  colleges  are  committed 
to  access  and  equity,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  preparing  people  for 
jobs  and  the  retraining  of  the  existing  work  force. 

The  title  III,  part  A  program  should  retain  the  set-aside  and 
should  remove  the  dropout  period  for  colleges  which  have  received 
grants. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Dr.  Smith,  I'm  going  to  have  to  move  you 
along. 

Ms.  Smith.  Just  two  more  paragraphs. 

While  colleges  should  not  be  able  to  request  funds  for  activities 
they  previously  made  requests  for,  they  should  be  able  to  apply  for 

new  projects.  ...  «» 

My  last  point.  Community  colleges  for  a  short  time  had  an  ottice 
in  the  Department  of  Education.  Today  community  colleges  are 
serving  over  6  million  students,  yet  at  the  Federal  level  there  is  no 
spokesperson  for  this  major  force  in  public  education.  The  senate 
should  endorse  the  creation  of  a  position  such  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Community  College  Education  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 

^Onbehalf  of  the  Baltimore  County  Community  Colleges,  Senator, 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support  and  leadership  to  the 
citizens  of  Maryland.  .„  ,  .  _ 

Senator  Mikulski.  Dr.  Smith,  first  of  all  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  testimony  and  the  comprehensive  nature  of  it 

As  we  move  on  to  Dr.  Trout,  I  know  that  there  is  not  at  the  f  ed- 
eral level  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Colleges.  It  is  a 
tremendous  gap  or  pot-hole  in  the  organizational  structure,  and  I 
know  you  community  colleges  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  tes- 
tify because  usually  they  are  not  included  in  any  conversations  on 
higher  education. 

Ms.  Smith.  Unfortunately,  that  s  true.  ... 

Senator  Mikulski.  And  we  know  that  you  are  going  to  submit,  ad- 
ditional material.  .        „  - 

We  endorse  the  approach  of  having  an  Assistant  Secretary  tor 
Community  Colleges  because  we  think  it  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant tool  for  people  who  would  never  consider  traditional  ave- 
nues of  higher  education. 

We  are  now  going  to  hear  from  the  Maryland  Independent  Col- 
lege Association,  and  as  you  get  ready  to  give  your  testimony,  Dr. 
Trout,  you  might  share  with  us  the  extraordinary  array  of  inde- 
pendent colleges  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Trout.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Mikulski. 

I  am  pleased,  obviously,  to  be  here  before  you  this  morning  to 
offer  testimony  related  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  .  10 

I  have  been  president  of  Washington  College  for  9  months,  19 
days,  2  hours  and  58  minutes,  so  I  am  a  ne  .comer  to  the  State  and 
impressed  by  the  support  that  this  States  gives  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  hope  indeed  that  we  can  serve  in  a  sense  as  an  inspiration 
to  our  Federal  partners  to  help  us  further 

And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  represent  the  Maryland  Independent  Col- 
lege and  University  Association,  popularly  known  as  MICUA,  and 
in  that  sense  I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  Maryland's  private  inde- 
pendent colleges,  and  I  guess  my  message  really  boils  down  to  this: 
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Please  do  not  forget  the  role  that  private  colleges  and  universities 
play  in  this  State,  this  region,  and  this  Nation. 

The  diversity  among  independent  colleges  in  Maryland  offers  stu- 
dents an  important  choice  in  terms  of  size,  governance,  location, 
academic  program  and  mission  of  the  institution  which  will  shape 
their  post-secondary  experience. 

The  18  independent  colleges  and  universities  in  MICUA  located 
in  the  State  enroll  roughly  37,000  students,  15  Vfe  percent  of  all  full- 
time-equivalent  students  statewide,  12  Vz  percent  of  the  undergrad- 
uates, 38  percent  of  the  graduate  students,  14  percent  of  first-year 
professional  students. 

Roughly  56  percent  of  these  students  are  women;  14  Vfe  are  mi- 
norities of  which  roughly  SV2  percent  are  black. 

Student  aid  from  Federal  and  State  sources  has  been  critical  to 
the  ability  of  these  institutions  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  our 
students.  This  assistance  allows  independent  colleges  to  be  afford- 
able to  those  very  students  who  bring  diversity — blacks,  lower/ 
middle-income,  other  ethnic  populations.  In  brief,  Federal  assist- 
ance for  student  financial  aid  makes  it  possible  for  the  private 
sector  to  offer  quality  academic  programs  to  a  diverse  student 
body.  Without  it,  sheer  economies  will  dictate  that  many  of  us 
would  become  less  diverse,  less  successful,  and  in  some  cases  be 
driven  out  of  business. 

This  Federal  aid,  so  critical  to  the  success  of  American  higher 
education,  and  the  educational  social,  economic  and  cultural  health 
of  the  Republic,  has  not  kept  pace  with  student  financial  need. 

Specifically,  the  Federal  share  of  student  financial  assistance  for 
MICUA  institutions  declined  dramatically  between  fiscal  year  1982 
and  fiscal  year  1990.  Student  aid  available  at  Maryland's  independ- 
ent institutions  is  provided  by  several  sources— private  gifts,  State 
funds,  Federal  funds,  and  institutional  funds. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  Federal  funds  made  up  61.9  percent  of  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  provided  by  MICUA  institutions.  In  fiscal 
year  1990,  the  figure  had  shrunk  to  34.8  percent. 

In  contrast,  MICUA  institutions  provided  34.2  percent  of  total 
student  aid  in  1982;  8  years  later,  the  figure  had  grown  to  59.7  per- 
cent. 

On  individual  campuses,  the  amount  of  institutional  dollars  con- 
tributed to  total  student  financial  aid  packages  can  be  dramatic.  At 
Washington  College,  for  example,  institutional  funds  in  the  current 
fiscal  yea-  represent  over  75  percent  of  the  dollars  needed  for  fi- 
nancial aid  awards.  In  contrast,  campus-based  Federal  funds— Pell, 
SEOG,  College  Work-Study,  Perkins— contribute  roughly  6  percent 
of  total  financial  aid  awards  made. 

So  this  institutional  financial  aid  funding  comes  at  a  very  high 
price.  If  taken  from  our  operating  budget,  it  decreases  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  science  labs,  the  library,  academic  pro- 
grams, and  faculty  salaries.  At  the  very  least,  it  compromises  our 
ability  to  offer  quality  education  and  in  an  alarming  way  strains 
the  very  capacity  of  our  institutions  to  operate. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  take  just  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the 
next  decade.  If  Congress  does  not  emphasize  grant  funding  and 
does  not  expand  eligibility  for  Pell  grants,  we  as  a  Nation  will  be 
compromising  America's  commitment  to  higher  education.  And  I 
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happen  to  think  that  higher  education  is  a  thing  that  Amerca  does 
particularly  well.  ,     .       ...  . 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  so  aptly  argued,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  in  the  business  of  serving  the  Nation's  interest.  If  we  do 
not  commit  this  Nation  to  student  financial  aid,  a  college  education 
increasingly  will  be  affordable  to  only  the  very  wealthiest.  Indeed, 
we  will  be  reducing  diversity  everywhere— in  the  quality  of  aca 
demic  programs,  in  the  color  and  ethnic  background  of  our  stu- 
dents, in  the  diversity  of  faculty  teaching  those  students— and  1 
very  much  hope  that  will  not  be  the  case.  t 

Independent  colleges  in  Maryland  would  agree  with  those  who 
have  spoken  for  the  publics  about  the  general  thrust  of  where  edu 
cational  reauthorization  legislation  ought  to  go.  We  too  believe  in 
simplifying  the  process  of  applying  for  grants.  We  too  see  evidence 
of  the  complexity  of  these  forms  serving  as  a  barrier.  We  too  be- 
lieve that  an  increase  in  SEOG,  in  Perkins  aid  and  in  college  work- 
study  would  be  particularly  important  to  private  institutions.  And 
I  must  say  also  that  we  very  much  hope  that  the  Pell  grant  eligibil- 
ity threshold  will  be  increased  to  include  those  w^o  come  from 
middle-income  families.  ,  . 

I  notice  that  when  the  student  portion  of  this  hearing  begins  that 
we  do  not  have  a  representative  student  from  an  independent  col- 
lege in  Maryland,  so  if  I  might  just  speak  for  30  seconds  for  them. 

It  is  easy  to  make  movies  of  kids  who  pay  $17,000  for  room, 
board  and  tuition,  and  to  imagine  that  they  all  drive  Saab  s  and 
BMW's.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  that  is  not  the  case.  We  too  have 
poor  kids.  We  too  have  those  from  the  lower  middle-income,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  even  in  a  school  as  small  as  Washington  College. 
And  these  students  play  multiple  roles,  as  students,  in  their  extra- 
curricular life,  and  also  working  at  jobs  hours  and  hours  a  day. 
You  can  see  them  through  Chestertown,  serving  sandwiches  at 
noon,  waiting  on  tables  at  night.  They  too,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
worthy  of  the  kind  of  help  that  an  active  and  aggressive  policy  o( 
Federal  financial  aid  could  provide. 

Thank  you  very  iruch. 

Senator  Mikuuski.  Thank  you.  That  was  very  well-said.  The  stu- 
dents were  assembled  by  the  National  Association  of  Students. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Trout  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Trout 

Independent  colleges  and  universities  are  a  highly  diverse  group  of  institutions 
responding  to  the  varied  needs  of  diverse  students.  They  include  small  liberal  art 
colleges,  comprehensive  research  universities,  historically  black  colleges,  women  s 
colleges,  church  and  faith-related  colleges,  and  professional  schools  of  law.  medicine, 
engineering  and  business.  ...  „    ,,     ■■        .  j  * 

Nationally,  independent  institutions  enroll  21  percent  of  all  college  students. 
Maryland  independent  colleges  and  universities  enroll  approximately  16  percent  ot 
all  students  in  the  State.  ,  „;..,  u„fu  „„ 

Independent  institutions  have  excellent  records  of  degree  productivity,  both  na- 
tionally and  in  Maryland.  Independent  colleges  and  universities  award  33  percent  ot 
bachelor's  degrees  nationally  and  nearly  20  percent  of  bachelor  s  degrees  in  Mary- 
land; and  the  cost  of  education  per  student  is  approximately  the  same  in  both  inde- 
pendent and  public  institutions.  j  „  - 

Independent  institutions,  because  they  are  fundamentally  privately  financed,  are 
typically  dependent  on  tuition  as  a  major  revenue  sou :^e  Average  tuition  at  inde- 
pendent institutions  in  1990-91  is  $7,685  nationally  and  $9,8;>9  in  Maryland. 
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Preserving  and  enhancing  student  access  to  independent  colleges  and  universities 
can  be  a  significant  outcome  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Government  to  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs: 

—in  constant  dollars,  the  Federal  contribution  to  student  aid  programs  has  de- 
clined since  the  mid-1970  s 

—independent  institutions  have  dramatically  increased  the  contributions  they 
make  to  student  financial  aid  from  their  own  institutional  ftinds— nationwide, 
independent  colleges  and  universities  annually  fund  over  $3  billion  in  student 
aid  from  institutional  sources;  independent  colleges  and  universities  in  Mary- 
land committed  nearly  $104  million  of  institutional  funds  to  student  aid  in 
t  iscbi  x ear  i«i«7U 

—much  of  the  financial  aid  fanded  by  institutional  resources  helps  students  from 
2??Ar££g  famihes  9f  moderate  income— those  who  earn  between  $25,000  and 
$40,000  a  year-who  receive  little  or  no  Federal  financial  assistance  to  help 
them  meet  the  costs  of  college  attendance 

—a  constantly  increasing  commitment  of  institutional  funds  to  student  financial 
aid  places  additional  stresses  on  institutional  finances  in  terms  of  maintaining 
or  improving  academic  program  quality,  physical  plant  maintenance  and  renew- 
al, and  keeping  tuition  increases  to  a  minimum 

Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  can  assist  working  families  of  mod- 
erate income  in  several  ways: 

—by  emphasizing  $rant  funding  as  the  primary  source  of  Federal  student  aid 

-by  expanding  eligibility  for  Pell  grants-under  the  current  program,  students 
from  families  with  incomes  above  $35,000  are  effectively  ineligible  and  students 
with  incomes  above  $28,000  usually  receive  only  a  minimum  grant  of  $200 

-by  increasing  the  maximum  Pell  grant  and  adjusting  it  annually  based  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index— irrant  awards  have  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  in 
recent  years;  a  new  award  maximum  of  $4,000  (adjusted  annually)  would  reflect 
increased  costs  of  attending  college 

-by  increasing  Federal  funding  for  campus-based  student  aid  programs—Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG),  College  Work-Study  (CWS), 
and  Perkins  Loans  awards  have  been  important  components  of  Federal  did  to 
moderate  income  students;  but  in  the  past  10  years  funding  for  SEOG  declined 
by  nearly  12  percent,  CWS  funds  were  reduced  by  almost  third,  and  Perkins 
Loans  appropriations  fell  by  more  than  two-thirds 

—by  expanding  access  to  subsidized  loans  for  middle-income  families— unless  eli- 
gibility for  grant  assistance  is  expanded  significantly,  students  and  parents  of 
moderate  income  need  greater  access  to  low  cost  loans  to  help  them  pay  for  col- 
lege costs 

-by  revising  statutory  need-analysis  formulas  for  grants  and  loans- to  exempt  at 
least  some  portion  of  college  savings  from  the  computation  of  expected  family 
contribution  and  to  exclude  non-liquid  assets  such  as  home  equity  or  a  family 
business  from  the  calculation  of  eligibility  for  a  subsidized  loan 

—by  creating  expanded  loan  payback  alternative— to  provide  students  with  ma*) 
mum  flexibility  in  repaying  their  loans  through  such  options  as  loan  forgiveness 
for  pubic  service  or  work  in  critical  jobs  or  extended  payment  schedules  tieo  o 
current  earnings  or  increased  lifetime  earning  power. 

Senator  Mikuuski.  Dr.  Glee,  we'll  now  turn  to  you.  We  know  that 
you  are  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  and  you  see  it  all,  you  hear 
it  all,  from  everybody— from  parents,  from  students  who  are  apply- 
ing, from  administrators  like  yourself  who  have  to  put  into  effect  a 
program  over  which  they  have  very  little  say— and  that's  why  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  heard  from  you— and  we  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  from  your  very  hands-on  experience. 

Mr.  Glee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Mikulski.  I  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  to  share  my  comments  with  you  on  student 
financial  aid. 

As  a  practicing  financial  aid  officer  for  over  20  years,  I  have  seen 
almost  everything  that  is  possible  in  student  financial  aid.  I  bene- 
fited from  financial  aid  from  1963-67  as  an  undergraduate  at  Flori- 
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da  A&M  University,  and  subsequent  to  that  time  I  have  been  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  ,  , 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Delaware-DC.-Maryland  Association  of  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrators,  the  Eastern  Association  of  Financial 
Aid  Administrators,  and  the  National  Association  of  Financial  Aid 
Administrators,  and  a  friend  of  many  financial  aid  officers  in  the 
State  and  throughout  the  country.  Also,  I  represent  foremost  the 
students  and  the  parents  who  are  the  recipients  and  the  benefici- 
aries of  financial  aid—many  of  the  students  who  could  not  be  here, 
many  parents  who  would  not  have  their  kids  in  college  if  it  were 
not  for  student  financial  aid.  .     .  . 

As  a  practicing  financial  aid  officer,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  very 
cumbersome  arid  frustrating  process  in  guiding  students  through  fi- 
nancial aid  from  beginning  to  end,  from  the  application  process  in 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  when  the  student  must  repay  the  debt 
that  they  have  created  as  a  result  of  going  to  school. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  process  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  look 
back  over  my  career,  10  years  ago  I  was  a  very,  very  proud  finan- 
cial aid  officer.  I  could  go  out  and  be  on  the  stump  and  talk  to  kids 
about  financial  aid  and  without  a  doubt  convince  an  inner  city  kid 
to  go  to  school,  to  borrow,  to  work,  and  that  education  was  the  real 
thing,  was  the  real  meal  ticket. 

But  now  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that  anymore.  Ten  years  ago  I 
used  to  tell  the  kids  that  I  used  to  be  in  financial  aid,  but  knowing 
what  financial  aid  can  do  for  students,  financial  aid  now  is  in  me; 
and  without  a  doubt,  I  could  look  a  kid  straight  in  the  eye  and  tell 
them  that  if  they  were  to  complete  that  application,  without  a 
doubt  they  would  get  money,  a  reasonable  amount  of  money,  a 
combination  of  loan,  work,  and  grant,  and  without  a  doubt  I  would 
tell  them  if  they  worked  hard,  they  could  get  a  degree  and  ulti- 
mately get  a  job.  I  can't  do  that  anymore. 

As  a  practicing  financial  aid  officer,  I  cannot  look  a  kid  in  the 
eye  in  the  inner  city  or  in  the  suburbs  and  tell  them  if  they  com- 
plete that  application  they  will  get  a  reasonable  amount  of  finan- 
cial aid,  and  that  that  is  the  ultimate  ticket. 

The  bottom  line  to  this  is  that  first— and  I'm  sure  you  hear  this 
all  the  time— we  don't  have  enough  money,  without  a  doubt,  to  be 
able  to  go  to  each  kid  who  is  eligible  for  student  financial  aid. 
Then,  the  second  part  is  the  portion  of  money,  loan  versus  grant, 
when  we  look  at  the  total  amount  that  is  given  to  kids. 

I  look  back  at  some  of  the  kids  that  we  have  helped  and  some  of 
the  students  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with,  and  one  area  that 
has  created  a  huge  problem  is  the  large  indebtedness  that  my  col- 
leagues have  talked  about,  and  you  will  hear  the  students  talk 
about,  the  huge  indebtedness  of  students.  Over  70  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancial aid  they  are  receiving  now  is  in  the  form  of  loans. 

I  have  students  that  I  am  familiar  with,  that  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  and  know  personally,  who  can't  get  a  job  because  of  the 
credit  report.  They  can't  buy  a  car.  They  can't  buy  a  home.  They 
cannot  establish  a  regular  life  like  myself  and  you  because  of  the 
high  debt  burden.  They  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  job  that  will  assist 
them  to  get  equal  pay  to  pay  for  these  loans. 

I  had  one  student  by  the  name  of  Edward  Britton  who  came  to 
me  with  a  problem  of  bad  credit.  He  wanted  to  get  a  home,  and  he 
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couldn't  get  one.  I  cosigned  for  that  student,  and  I  have  others 
whom  I  cosigned  for,  because  I  knew  that  that  student  would  not 
be  able  to  have  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  was  27  years 
of  age,  and  he  had  three  kids. 

Well,  I  can't  continue  to  cosign  for  students  when  I  know  that 
somebody  should  help  them.  He  was  the  major  shining  star  in  his 
family,  and  he  had  to  set  an  example.  We  cannot  continue  to  do 
that.  And  I  know  of  other  financial  aid  officers  who  have  gone 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  help  their  students.  There  are  others 
whom  we  have  cosigned  for,  and  some  have  defaulted,  and  I  am 
paving  those  loans  back  just  as  if  they  were  my  own. 

Not  every  family,  like  my  family,  has  a  financial  aid  officer.  I 
was  telling  my  nieces  and  nephews  and  my  sister  how  to  be  very 
sophisticated  in  the  process  of  financial  aid— you  may  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  financial  aid,  but  I  was  able  to  explain  to  them  how  they 
could  be  able  to  buy  a  home— borrow  as  much  money  as  you  can 
from  the  financial  aid  program,  buy  a  home,  and  after  your  4  years 
are  over,  you  sell  the  home,  and  you  can  pay  off  your  indebtedness. 
Well,  that  is  just  one  in  a  million  families  who  have  access  to  a 
financial  aid  officer  or  to  a  financial  planner  who  can  tell  them 
how  to  do  those  kinds  of  things. 

We  are  talking  about  the  average  kid  coming  in  who  may  not 
even  know  how  to  complete  the  application.  When  they  get  to  the 
front  of  the  application,  some  of  them  are  so  frustrated  that  they 
don't  even  want  to  sign  their  name  on  that  application.  They  look 
at  it,  and  you  tell  them  that  there  are  two  forms  out  there— and  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  we  can  tell  there  is  a  free  form  out  there, 
but  the  other  form  you  may  have  to  pay  for;  with  the  free  form, 
they  can  get  a  limited  amount  of  financial  aid,  but  it  will  automati- 
cally eliminate  them  from  some  of  the  State  programs  that  they 
may  be  eligible  for.  So  the  process  from  the  beginning  is  very  frus- 
trating to  the  kids.  They  think  they  have  to  have  an  accounting 
degree  or  access  to  a  tax  accountant  in  order  to  complete  the  form. 
So  it  is  very  horrifying  to  the  average  student. 

There  are  several  points  that  I  want  to  make— and  I  know  we 
are  limited  in  time— that  I  think  are  very  important  and  that  I 
think  will  help  us  to  shed  some  light  on  what  I  think  is  important 
and  fundamental  in  adding  integrity  and  having  financial  aid  ac- 
cessible to  all  students. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I  think  we  need  to  do  is  to  combine 
the  needs  analysis  methods,  the  Pell  grant  needs  analysis  and  con- 
gressional methodology.  Those  processes  need  to  be  combined.  Now, 
many  of  my  comments  you  won't  find  in  the  text,  but  these  are 
things  that  I  think  are  very  important.  We  need  to  combine  those 
processes  because  now  a  kid  may  be  eligible  for  financial  aid  under 
one  process  but  may  not  be  eligible  under  the  other  process. 

The  loan  indebtedness  imbalance,  we  need  to  look  at.  These  kids 
would  rather  have  jobs.  These  kids  obviously  would  rather  have 
grants.  So  the  loan  indebtedness  is  something  we  need  to  take  a 
look  at. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  complexity  of  the  form,  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed, from  beginning  to  end;  we  need  to  fake  a  look  at  it  and  see  if 
we  can  make  it  a  little  simpler.  We  may  not  have  to  go  to  the  point 
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of  having  a  1040  because  a  1040  may  not  show  everything,  but  the 
form  needs  to  be  simplified. 

We  need  to  restore  public  confidence  and  integrity  in  student  fi- 
nancial aid.  I  had  a  case  in  point,  and  I  will  not  reveal  the  name,  a 
fraud  case— and  this  was  not  very  typical — but  I  had  a  fraud  case  a 
few  months  ago  where  the  student  submitted  four  Social  Security 
numbers  and  four  different  names  and  was  able  to  get  significant 
funds  from  us.  We  processed  that  student  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels, but  in  the  time  that  it  took  to  process  that  student  through 
the  Federal  Government  Inspector  General's  Office,  subsequent  to 
that  time,  that  student  struck  again  at  another  school.  Parents  are 
aware  of  these  kinds  of  things,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to  restore  in- 
tegrity in  this  area. 

There  are  some  other  points  I  need  to  make  about  financial  aid. 
Very  specifically,  the  definition  of  independent  student  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  public  law  needs  to  be  revised.  Parents  of  independ- 
ent students  plan  so  their  kids  can  become  independent  students. 
The  way  the  process  works,  the  parent  would  pay  for  the  first  2 
years,  and  then  the  third  year  they  will  take  the  kid  off  their 
income  tax  and  allow  their  kid  to  earn  $4,000  so  that  he  becomes 
eligible  as  an  independent  student.  The  families  who  are  able  to  do 
this  are  usually  families  with  incomes  into  the  five  and  six  figures, 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  college  and  their  children's  educa- 
tion. 

So  the  statute  should  be  changed  to  eliminate  the  clause.  The 
statute  would  then  only  allc  v  the  following  students  to  claim  inde- 
pendent status:  students  2*.  years  of  age  by  December  31  of  the 
award  year;  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces;  an  orphan  or  ward 
of  the  court;  a  student  with  dependents  other  than  a  spouse;  a  mar- 
ried student  who  is  not  claimed  by  anyone  other  than  his  or  her 
spouse,  and  an  unmarried  graduate  or  professional  student  under 
the  age  of  24,  if  not  claimed  as  a  tax  exemption  for  the  first  calen- 
dar year  of  the  award. 

The  above  suggestions  and  definitions  would  restore  a  large 
amount  of  integrity.  There  are  some  truly  independent  kids  out 
there,  many  of  them,  but  there  are  some  students  who  come  from 
very  high-income  families,  and  they  know  how  to  get  around  the 
laws  and  regulations,  and  all  they  are  doing  is  taking  money  from 
the  exceptionally  needy  kids  and  the  middle-income  kids  and  bene- 
fiting from  these  programs. 

There  are  two  other  points  I  want  to  make.  The  first  is  a  way  to 
cure  the  defaulted  loan  problem.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  de- 
faulted loans  out  there.  I  think  one  way  to  do  that  is  to  increase 
due  diligence.  We  don'v  have  enough  due  diligence.  When  we  com- 
pare the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  the  Campus-based  Loan  Program, 
with  the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  the  default  rate,  when  you  com- 
pare each  institution  to  ours,  it  is  about  3  percent  on  the  Perkins 
loan,  and  the  Stafford  loan  is  about  6  percent. 

We  control  the  collection  of  Perkins  loans;  the  banks  control  the 
collection  of  Stafford  loans.  We  are  in  touch  with  the  students, 
some  of  the  students  know  us  personally,  so  students  pay  the 
money  back.  But  the  banks  are  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion regulations  under  the  congressional  methodology,  and  their  ef- 
forts are  not  the  same  as  ours. 

>-< .  • 
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The  other  thing  is  that  I  support  the  recommendation  that  the 
institution  process  student  loans.  A  student  can  come  to  me  and 
apply  for  a  Perkins  loan,  and  I  can  determine  within  the  same  day 
the  eligibility  of  that  student.  I  can  within  hours  provide  emergen- 
cy money  for  that  student.  But  for  a  Stafford  loan— and  I'm  proud 
of  my  processing  time;  I  can  get  a  Stafford  loan  in  about  eight  or 
10  days.  Well,  by  that  time,  a  student  can  be  out  on  the  street  be- 
cause they  haven't  paid  the  rent,  or  their  car  is  broken  down  and 
they  can't  do  anything.  But  for  the  Perkins  loan  that  I  process  on 
the  campus,  I  can  get  money  for  that  kid  within  hours  if  you  com- 
pare the  programs. 

There  are  some  fees  associated  with  the  program  that  are  in 
excess  when  the  banks  are  involved  as  compared  to  the  campuses. 
So  I  think  we  need  to  put  this  particular  program  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  practicing  financial  aid  officer  who  is  on  the  front  line 
and  who  sees  the  students  every  day. 

Now,  I  know  some  of  my  bankers  may  be  in  the  audience,  and 
when  I  walk  out  of  here  they'll  probably  string  me  up,  but  this  is 
the  way  I  feel  about  the  loans  when  you  compare  the  Stafford  loan 
with  the  Perkins  loan. 

There  is  one  other  point  I'd  like  to  make.  I  think  in  order  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  the  program  and  ensure  that  the  money  is 
processed  timely  and  students  are  advised,  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  the  financial  aid  offices  are  properly  staffed  and  have  people 
on  hand  to  deal  with  students,  deal  with  the  problems.  There  are 
students  who  may  not  need  financial  aid;  they  may  just  need  some- 
one to  talk  to,  to  be  referred  to  other  agencies. 

Right  now  I  have  325  students  employed  in  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. Over  one-third  of  those  students  are  employed  right  in  my 
financial  aid  office.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  financial  aid  is  proc- 
essed, gets  into  the  hands  of  the  deserving  students  and  is  timely. 
But  I'm  dependent  upon  this  work  force.  So  the  college  presidents 
need  to  make  sure  that  the  financial  aid  offices  are  staffed,  because 
it  is  not  enough  just  to  have  some  money;  you've  got  to  go  further 
than  that. 

Basically,  those  are  my  comments.  As  a  practicing  financial  aid 
officer,  I  have  seen  it  all,  and  I  have  colleagues  in  the  audience 
here  who  may  want  to  share  some  of  my  time— I  know  I  have 
dominated  thus  far—but  those  are  my  comments  with  20  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  practicing  administrator  and  having  been  a  benefici- 
ary. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Glee  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Glee 

A  profile  of  UMAB  s  enrollment  ft  u  student  body  as  of  the  fall  of  1990  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

—Enrollment  for  the  fall  of  1990  was  4,727;  854  undergraduates,  1964  graduates, 

and  1,909  first  professional  students. 
—Most  students  are  enrolled  full  time  (76  percent). 
—More  women  (66  percent)  attend  UMAB  than  men. 

—Black  students  make  up  12  percent  of  the  student  body.  All  minorities  consti- 
tute 24  percent  of  the  total  student  body. 

— Marylanders  comprise  the  majority  (74  percent)  of  the  total  UMAB  enrollment 
Students  also  come  from  44  other  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  many 
foreign  countries 
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The  number  of  students  receiving  some  type  of  financial  assistance  total  2,209  for 
the  same  period.  The  average  financial  aid  award  is  $9,845.  The  ratio  of  scholarship 

^T^focus  of  reauthorization  in  the  past  and  presently  has  baen  on  undergraduate 
financial  aid.  Little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  students  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  who  p.re  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  In  addition  to  addressing  some  issues  pertinent  to  undergraduate  aid, 
also  feel  it  imperative  that  graduate  issues  be  included.  .t,.^t 

The  first  issue  that  needs  addressing  is  the  definition  of  an  independent  student. 

The  definition  of  an  independent  student  status  is  contained  in  statute,  P.L.  W- 
498-  sec.  411F  (12)  Sec.  408(D),  and  allows  a  family  to  actually  plan  for  an  otherwise 
dependent  child,  to  become  independent  of  the  parent  for  purposes  of  financial  aid 
by  the  time  the  student  enters  his/her  third  year  of  college.  The  way  this  is  done,  is 
the  parent  will  pay  for  the  first  2  years  of  college,  eliminate  the  child  as  an  income 
tax  exemption  for  the  same  2  years  that  they  are  paying  for  college  and  assure  that 
the  student  earns  $4,000  for  those  same  2  years.  The  families  that  are  able  to  do  this 
are  usually  families  with  incomes  that  are  well  into  the  5  and  6  figure  portions  who 
could  well  afford  to  pay  for  their  child's  education. 

The  statute  should  be  changed  to  eliminate  this  clause.  The  statute  would  then 
only  allow  the  following  student  to  claim  independent  student  status: 

1.  A  student  24  years,  of  age  by  December  3?  of  the  award  year. 

2.  A  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
8.  An  orphan  or  ward  of  the  court 

4.  A  student  with  dependents  other  than  a  spouse 

5.  A  married  student  who  is  not  claimed  by  anyone  other  than  his/her  spouse. 
6  An  unmarried  graduate  or  professional  student  under  the  age  or  £4,  it  not 
ciaimed  a3  a  tax  exemption  in  the  first  calendar  year  of  the  award  year. 

The  above  definition  would  assure  that  financial  assistance  is  given  to  the  truly 
needy  student. 

Extended  Deferment  for  Medical  Graduates 

Recently,  Representative  Timothy  Penny  (D-MN)  and  Senator  William  Cohen  (R- 
ME)  reintroduced  legislation  (H.R.  179  and  S.  102.  respectively)  to  allow  medical 
residents  to  defer  repayment  on  title  VI  loans  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  through, 
out  the  duration  of  a  medial  residency.  This  bill  needs  your  full  support  if  the 
Nation  is  to  provide  its  citizen  in  the  future  with  exemplary,  affordable  physicians. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  understood  that  indebtedness  and  the  inability  to  defer 
loans  could  be  a  barrier  to  medical  education  especially  for  low-income  and  minority 
students.  Debt  is  also  a  factor  in  decisions  about  specialty  choice  and  practice  loca- 

tl0Medical  school  graduates  must  complete  an  accredited  residency  program  in  order 
to  receive  licensure  and  certification  in  most  States.  Residency  programs  are  3  to  7 
years  in  length,  depending  on  the  specialty.  The  stipends  for  residents  during  this 
training  period,  according  to  a  study  done  by  the  Association  o American  Medical 
Sieves,  is  approximatefy  $25,770  and  approximately  $32  660  for  six  h  year  resi- 
dents. The  loan  indebted  less  of  medical  students  graduating  from  UMAB  is  ap- 
proximately $45,000.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  residency  training,  the  loan 
repayment  cost  is  unmanageable.  A  significant  number  of  residents  find  that  12  to 
25  percent  of  their  gross  income  is  used  for  loan  repayment.  This  figure  is  even 
higher  for  minority  medical  school  graduates  as  their  indebtedness  levels  are  even 
greater  (closer  to  $50,000).  Clearly,  some  will  have  to  make  the  decision  to  pay 
normal  living  expenses  or  pay  on  their  loans. 

Cures  for  Defaulted  Loans 

At  present,  the  oniy  cure  for  a  defaulted  loan  is  to  pay  off  the  balance  in  full.  Aid 
administrators  are  seeing  far  too  many  students  who  are  going  into  default  while 
enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  because  of  an  oversight.  Students,  who  for  onereason 
or  another,  have  dropped  out  of  school  for  a  period  beyond  their  grace >  Period,  tend 
to  believe  that  once  they  have  returned  to  school,  and  received  another  Stafford 
loan  from  the  same  bank  that  somehow  it  should  be  known  that  they  are  a  full-time 
student.  Therefore,  they  think  no  deferment  is  necessary  and  ignore  poor  written 
notices.  By  the  time  they  receive  a  call  or  letter  from  a  collection  agency  it  is  far  too 
late  'or  students,  parents,  aid  administrators  or  anyone  else  to  remove  from  the  de- 
fault status. 
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As  a  parent  of  a  college  age  son,  who  has  gone  into  default  while  attending 
Morgan  State  University  full  time  it  has  been  one  of  my  biggest  challenges  to 
remove  him  from  the  default  status  so  that  he  can  continue  his  education.  The  bu- 
reaucracy encountered  while  solving  the  defaulted  situation  has  been  unbelievable. 
I  have  been  working  on  a  resolution  for  well  over  6  months,  to  no  avail.  I  maintain 
that  had  due  diligence  been  performed  i.e.,  calling  references  to  inform  them  that 
the  student  was  going  into  default,  this  situation  could  have  been  prevented. 

Since  lending  institutions  tend  never  to  lose  money  on  a  defaulted  loans,  because 
the  government  pays  the  lender,  there  is  a  tendency  not  to  help  resolve  these  types 
of  situations  at  the  bank  level. 

Support  for  Direct  Loans  to  the  Educational  Institution 

It  is  the  opinion  of  knowledgeable  aid  administrators  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
that  it  would  be  much  simpler  for  students  and  colleges/universities  alike  if  the 
btafTord  Loan  Program,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  to  be  converted  to  and  adminis- 
tered like  the  Perkins  loan.  Presently,  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  is  costly  to  stu- 
dents. For  example,  at  my  institution  a  typical  student  pays  $525  in  fees  on  a  $7,500 
btafford  loan.  This  fee  would  be  eliminated  if  this  loan  program  was  administered 
directly  by  the  university.  In  addition,  the  default  rate  on  all  university  adminis- 
tered loans  i.e.,  Perkins,  Nursing  Student  Loans  and  Health  loan  default  rate  is  4  42 
percent.  The  institution  tends  to  do  a  better  job  working  with  students  to  help  them 
stay  out  default  than  does  commercial  lending  institutions.  Moreover,  the  funds  that 
are  now  being  siphoned  off  the  top  under  the  name  of  fees,  and  poured  into  the 
hands  of  lending  institutions  could  then  be  converted  to  scholarship  funds  for  needv 
students.  J 

In  conclusion,  Senator,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  government's  role  in  student  finan- 
cial aid  is  right  and  good.  It  has  made  possible  expanded  educational  opportunities 
for  its  disadvantaged  citizens,  who  without  some  financial  assistance  could  not  have 
afforded  higher  education.  In  the  future,  one-third  of  this  Nation's  work  force  will 
be  made  up  of  minorities.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  educate  the  mi- 
nority as  well  as  their  majority  counterparts  if  the  labor  force  is  to  be  competitive 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  will  be  limited  in  its  contribu- 
tion towards  education  due  to  budget  priorities.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  our  lead- 
ers to  set  meaningful  goals  and  to  establish  appropriate  monitoring  devises  to  meas- 
ure successes.  The  goals  set  must  be  clear  and  obtainable.  In  addition,  the  govern- 
ment  must  encourage  organizations  and  individuals  to  make  their  contributions  to 
these  goals  as  well. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Glee,  for  testimony 
that  was  both  energetic  and  passionate  in  behalf  of  the  students 
that  you  are  trying  to  help. 

Let's  get  into  some  questions  here  and  have  a  little  bit  of  give 
and  take  based  on  the  very  fine  testimony  we  have  heard. 

I'd  like  to  come  back  to  the  issue,  if  you  will— we  have  talked  a 
lot  about  full-time  students,  but  the  question  then  goes  to  the  part- 
time  students  and  what  happens  to  them  in  the  student  loan  proc- 
ess. In  other  words,  how  do  you  define  a  part-time  student,  and 
then  are  they  eligible  for  assistance,  and  what  has  been  your  expe- 
rience in  that  area. 

Dr.  Smith,  why  don't  we  kick  off  with  you—that  is  usually  the 
returning  homemaker  and  the  older  student. 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes.  I  wonder  if  I  could  also  introduce  "wizard 
number  two  who  is  Vince  Baccora,  who  is  the  financial  aid  officer 
for  Essex  Community  College  and  represents  the  financial  aid  offi- 
cers for  the  community  colleges. 

Vince,  could  you  respond  to  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  Baccora.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
question,  which  I  understand  had  to  do  with  the  part-time  popula- 
tion and  perhaps  examples  of  how  we  are  dealing  with  that  popula- 
tion. 
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It  is  probably  one  of  our  greatest-  failings.  The  part-time  popula- 
tion is  eligible  for  far  less,  in  my  opinion,  both  at  the  Federal  and 

StSen7tor  Mikulski.  Well,  let  me  ask  the  question  again  quickly 

because  we  really  have  to  move  along. 
Mr.  Baccora.  Certainly.  uirtw 
Senator  Mikulski.  Are  part-time  students  eligible  for  higher  edu- 

CaMrn  ITcWRA^In  some  instances,  they  are;  typically,  the  6-  to  11- 

^^a'tofMiKU^Ki.  Six  to  eleven  credite.  And  then  for  the  older 
student,  is  that  essentially  the  workload  that  they  carry  as  they 
move  in  their  steady  pace  toward  a  degree? 

3J  Baccora  I  think  the  non-traditional  student,  the  older  stu- 
dent, typically  is  a  part-time  individual.  If  I  could  just  give  one  ex- 
amo  e  I  have  a  student  whom  I  was  working  w  th  last  week  who 
earned  $10?000  last  year.  He  is  divorced,  and  he  is  trying  to  create 
Hew  life  for  himself.  He  doesn't  qualify  for  any  Pell  grant  money 
He  is  taking  11  credit  hours.  He  is  trying  to  work  and  go  to  school 
I  can't  really  help  him  except  for  some  loan  money. 

Senator  Mikulski.  So  this  is  a  serious  issue. 

Mr.  Baccora.  I  believe  so.  n,,  , 

Ms  Smith.  If  I  could  just  add  one  more  statistic,  at  uundalk 
Community  College,  the  average  credit  load  for  our  student  is  7  /a 
credits  So  to  answer  your  question  about  that,  it  seems  to  be  the 
Pattern  of  how  they  would  complete.  As  we  see  it,  there  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  a  2-year  degree  anymore  because  an  associate  degree 

^Senator  VSrnaa.  This  turns  me  then  to  the  4-year  people,  Drs. 
RichaXn  Trout  and  Glee,  that  the  whole  idea  of  people  starting 
what  has  been  traditionally  called  the  4-year  program  tanjw 
been  stretched  out  by  many  students  to  five,  six  and  seven  because 
of  the  indebtedness  issue.  .  ,  

How  are  they,  then,  regarded  in  the  framework,  and  is  this  also 
the  experience  that  students  take  longer  to  graduate  because  of  the 
need  to  have  part-time  jobs,  etc.,  to  finance  education.' 

Dr.  Richardson,  that  is  your  population. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes.  I  will  quickly  defer  to  the  guru  U  ysses 
on  this,  but  let  me  just  say  very  quickly,  yes,  indeed,  that  is  the 
cL  because  many  of  our  students  do  take  educed  loads  and  they 
must  maintain  at  least  12  credit  hours  in  order  to  be  ehgible  for 
total  financial  aid.  But  some  of  those  students  who  used  to  take  15 
to  18  hours  no  longer  take  15  to  18  hours.  They  will  reduce  that 
load  so  that  they  can  get  employment  elsewhere,  and  that  does 

teThrworetCscenaHo  is  that  the  student  cannot  defray  costs  so  he 
drops  out  of  school  for  a  semester  or  so  in  order  to  replenish  his 
financial  resources  and  then  comes  back. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Dr.  Glee.  .  . 

Mr  Glee.  We  are  finding  that  we  are  getting  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  part-time  students.  First,  i;  ur taking [the 
average  students  longer  to  graduate,  approximately  6  years,  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  College  Park.  They  are  getting  older. 
There  are  more  single  female  heads-of-household  who  are  now  in 
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the  part-time  category,  and  the  numbers  are  steadily  increasing.  I 
don  t  know  whether  it  is  the  economy,  broken  homes  or  what,  but 
those  numbers  are  increasing. 

f jJX8^  Ze&?i!*0'  the  No>  \  P"0"^  at  College  Park  was  the  full- 
time  student  because  we  only  had  so  much  money.  But  now  it  is 
the  part-time  as  well  as  the  full-time.  They  have  equal  priority  at 
our  College  Park  campus.  * 

lSlr^fhPfSff?  ta  thaj  T",^  run8,out,  and  they  are  left  out  just 
like  the  full-time  student.  We  can't  say  to  the  part-time  student 
you  are  going  to  get  money  before  the  full-time-it  is  just  first 

"ftu^  senied'  *ut  we  know  that  the  Population  is  increasing, 
and  the  demands  are  greater.  *' 

Senator  MiwtusKi.  Dr.  Glee,  before  I  turn  to  Dr.  Trout,  let  me 

k£/!!Jfr  *  J  ^  to  kB0W  if  ^°plB  now  are  W»«  Penalized  for 
hard  work  and  their  own  sweat  equity.  Here  is  the  situation.  Thev 
are  taring  to  go  to  school,  whether  it  is  to  a  fine  community  college 

S  iS  vSJUfSi PF?^??;  ^  d0n>t  have  the  money  for  whatever 
it  is.  First  of  all,  eligibility  knocks  out  people  who  we  define  as  too 

affluent  to  quality  for  student  loans,  but  they  are  in  this  back- 

ESSTaT  a  H?ow  we  ^  g01n£  to  hear  about  from  the  young 
people.  So  they  will  then  take  a  job-the  $10,000,  as  you  said,  is  not 

«m!?m  monel-  ,In  ma.ny  instances  it  is  more  what  I  call  the 
McNugget  job  level,  just  to  keep  themselves  going.  And  then! 
when  you  do  all  your  calculations,  the  more  that  they  earn  to  try 
to  help  themselves,  they  are  then  penalized  from  getting  student 
assistance,  and  therefore  they  have  to  take  less  credits  to  earn 
more  to  make  up  the  deficit.  So  we  are  essentially  pushing  out 
these  kids  who  are  just  plugging  away,  trying  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Glee.  You  are  absolutely  right. 

Senator  Mikulski.  In  other  words,  our  framework  is  an  absolute 
deterrence  to  the  hard  workers  and  the  ones  who  are  trying  to 
keep  themselves  going  with  a  lot  of  self-help  and  self-initiative. 
«iMnrnA      V!hatS  nfht-  For  the  student  who  earns  $10,000, 
$12,000-and  they  can  do  this-the  eligibility  in  terms  of  access  to 

*9?nnnr0f ram8A8un0t  ^  sa.me  mJm  a  'amil>  of  four  earning 
$25,000.  Many  of  those  students  are  denied  access  and  are  not  eligi- 
ble because  they  are  earning  too  much  money.  They  are  not  denied 
complete  access. 

Senator  Mikulski.  So  what  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  is  what  I'm 
calling  the  good  guy/good  gal  bonus,  that  if  you  are  out  there  slug- 
ging it  out,  trying  to  help  yourself,  you  should  not  be  penalized  for 
ft  in  terms  of  the  student  assistance  framework;  that  should  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  we  ve  got  to  acknowledge  real  world  economics, 
not  something  from  a  booga-booga/saddleshoes  era-am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Glee.  That  s  correct. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Sometimes  we  act  like  Donna  Reed  is  going  to 
college  with  Robert  Young  in  "Father  Knows  Best." 

Dr.  Trout,  did  you  want  to  comment? 
,  Mr.  Trout.  Just  very  briefly  if  I  may.  I  think  it  is  a  very  rare 
independent  college  in  America  that  aids  students  for  more  than 
eight  semesters.  Occasionally,  you  find  the  most  affluent  institu- 
tions will  allow  10  semesters  of  aid.  I  think  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  that  is  that  there  are  certain  students,  and 
they  tt  nd  to  be  high-risk  students,  who  could  benefit  from  a  some- 
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what  slower  pace  of  their  education,  and  I  think  particularly  in  the 
sciences.  But  as  things  now  stand,  as  I  say,  that  opportunity  really 
does  not  exist  because  the  funding  is  not  there. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  I  want  to  talk  about  some  of  your  find 
independent  colleges  like  Loyola  night  school.  I  taught  at  Loyola 
night  school,  along  with  my  little  career  at  CCB.  You  have  a  night 
school  population  which  in  some  ways  is  really  their  only  way  of 
being  able  to  go  to  school.  Notre  Dame  College  has  the  weekend 
college,  -vhich  has  been  a  very  bold  and  innovative  idea.  And  again, 
I  guess  that  would  fall  into  the  part-time  category. 

So  for  the  independent  colleges  and  also  the  public  universities, 
the  night  school  crowd  is  another  whole  population,  and  in  my 
mind  they  are  what  I  call  the  part-time  students. 

Mr.  Trout.  That's  right.  We  also  have  a  number  of  non-tradition- 
al  students  over  the  age  of  25,  roughly  30  of  them.  Many  of  them 
are  on  a  part-time  basis  and  will  be  going  to  Washington  College 
for  6  to  8  years  before  they  finish.  Every  penny  of  that  is  now  pri- 
vately funded  through  the  DuPont  Foundation.  At  the  end  of  next 
year,  that  funding  source  dries  up.  We  feel  a  commitment  to  seeing 
those  students  through,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  big-ticket 
budget  item  for  us  in  the  years  ahead. 

Clearly,  if  consideration  could  be  given  to  this  kind  of  part-time 
non-traditional  student  or  part-time  traditional  students,  it  would 
be  helpful. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  understand.  Lets  take  the  displaced  home- 
maker  who  is  going  to  the  Notre  Dame  weekend  college.  Let  s  take 
the  young  woman  or  young  man  who  have  decided  they  want  to  do 
that  nursing  program— or  maybe  they  have  done  2  years  at  Essex, 
Dr.  Smith,  and  want  to  swing  over  to  Notre  Dame's  4-year  nursing 
program— but  they  are  going  to  do  it  part-time.  Aren't  these  the 
kinds  of  students  where  everybody  is  piecing  together  what  they 
are  doing— 2  years  here,  matriculate  there,  pay  this  off,  save  up  to 
go  on  to  wherever.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  everybody  is  doing, 
and  they're  probably  eating  Rolaids  as  an  entree  and  doing  shoot- 
ers of  Mylanta  to  get  themselves  through— along  with  you  doing 
the  same  thing.  [Laughter.]  Am  I  on  the  right  track  here? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  Senator,  on 
the  part-time.  An  increasing  number  of  our  students  all  over  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  part-time  students.  But  I  also  want  to 
keep  us  focused  on  the  traditional  college  cohort,  the  18-  to  24-year- 
old,  because  not  only  are  you  talking  about  tuition  and  fees;  you 
are  talking  about  a  whole  different  set  of  cost  factors  that  includes 
lodging,  food,  and  the  tuition  and  fees. 

A 1  our  university,  for  example,  for  an  out-of-State  student,  you 
are  row  talking  about  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  close  to 
$9,000.  For  an  in-State  student,  you  are  talking  about  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  about  $7,300.  Now,  when  you  begin  to  recalcu- 
late and  ask,  then,  what  is  available  to  that  student  in  terms  of  fi- 
nancial assistance,  you  start  with  the  Pell  grant,  saying  that  he  is 
eligible  for  maximum  and  talk  $2,300— you  know  you  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  get  up  to  the  total  educational  cost. 

So  when  you  cannot  bridge  that  gap  with  grants,  then  you  focus 
on  that  issue  again  of  shifting  to  the  loans.  That  brings  in  the  in- 
debtedness issue,  and  beyond  that,  then,  drawing  out  the  amount  of 
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time  that  a  student  is  in  a  college  or  university,  when  he  has  to 
drop  out  because  he  does  not  have  the  money  to  defray  total  cost 
and  stretch  it  out  that  way  as  well,  and  then,  of  course,  when  he 
has  to  reduce  his  course  load  such  that  he  has  to  work  at  a  job 
Senator  Mikulski.  Vince. 

Mr.  Baccora.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  pick  up  on  your  remarks  about  the 
displaced  homemaker,  the  non-traditional  student.  I  think  it  is  easy 
for  the  average  American  to  focus  in  on  exactly  what  Dr.  Richard- 
son has  said  with  respect  to  room  and  board,  living  on  campus, 
that  traditional  image.  What  we  are  having  trouble  focusing  on 
and  understanding  and  therefore  helping  adequately  is  that  dis- 
placed homemaker  who  is  harder  to  visualize  as  a  student-— the  one 
who  is  trying  to  secure  a  babysitter  so  that  she  can  come  out  in  the 
evening  for  those  one  or  two  courses  during  the  week;  who  doesn't 
have  discretionary  income  to  handle  the  transportation  costs  asso- 
ciated with  that  endeavor  or  the  extra  costs  associated  with  taking 
that  course.  So  it  goes  beyond  what  the  basic  grant,  or  Pell  grant 
as  it  is  now  called,  can  handle  and  forces  this  woman  in  this  case 
into  a  loan  situation  that  she  is  afraid  to  death  to  get  involved 
with. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  need  to  have  a  better  image  of  what  non- 
traditional  means  with  respect  to  the  uniqueness  of  that  population 
so  that  we  can  create  programs  that  adequately  address  those 
needs. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Last  year  I  proposed  to  reduce  the  student 
contribution.  This  was  during  the  budget  deliberations  that  you  all 
witnessed  on  live  time.  I  tried  to  get  a  little  line  item  through  to 
reduce  the  student  contribution  from  75  percent  to  50  percent. 
That  was  stripped  out  of  the  final  bill. 

Would  that  be  a  tremendous  help,  or  what  would  be  the  impact 
of  that— give  me  a  grade.  Would  that  be  an  A-plus  or  a  C-minus? 

Mr.  Baccora.  We're  moving  a  long  way  if  we  can  do  that.  I  think 
it  is  a  tragedy  that  we'd  ask  again  for  after-tax  income  to  be  as- 
sessed at  70  percent  for  dependent  students.  That  is  absolutely  ri- 
diculous. 

Senator  Mikulski.  But  could  you  give  me  a  grade  on  it? 
Mr.  Baccora.  The  50  percent  would  definitely  get  into  the  "B" 
category,  I  think,  Senator. 

Senator  Mikulski.  That's  about  what  I  was  at  Mount  St.  Agnes. 
[Laughter.] 

I  want  to  raise  a  touchy  topic,  which  is  the  default  rate  and  how 
to  handle  defaults.  Last  year  there  was  in  our  student  higher  edu- 
cation programs  $2.5  billion  lost  to  defaults.  That  $2.5  billion  could 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  expanding  eligibility  and  bringing 
things  up  to  authentic  need  level. 

Congress  and  the  Department  of  Education  have  proposed  ways 
of  recapturing  this,  or  minimizing  the  default  rate.  Could  you  share 
with  me  what  you  think  we  need  to  be  really  doing  to  screen  out 
defaults  and  to  limit  defaults,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  have 
the  unintended  negative  consequence  of  precluding  needy  students 
from  applying. 

Dr.  Glee,  do  you  want  to  kick  it  off? 

Mr.  Glee.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  take  a  close  look 
at  when  we  design  financial  aid  packages  for  students— and  it  can 
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be  the  result  of  the  legislation—is  in  that  first  and  second  year,  if 
we  decide  to  limit  the  amount  of  loans  that  a  student  may  have, 
that  first  and  second  year  are  the  critical  years  for  that  student  in 
determining  whether  to  continue  their  education  or  not  I  think  we 
need  to  give  a  larger  loan  amount  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  years 
as  opposed  to  the  first  and  second  years.  If  a  student  drops  out, 
they  are  more  than  likely  going  to  do  it  in  that  first  and  second 
year,  so  you  won't  have  that  indebtedness. 

The  other  thing  I  think  we  need  to  do  is  to  be  a  little  bit  more 
aggressive  in  the  collection,  the  due  diligence.  It  is  not  there  for 
the  Stafford  loan,  but  it  is  there  with  the  Perkins  loan,  because  you 
have  contact.  It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again.  At  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama,  the  default  rate  is  almost  zero.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  at  Athens,  the  default  rate  is  very  low  because 
they  nave  very  aggressive  collection,  and  they  have  contact  with 
the  students.  When  you  compare  that  with  the  Stafford  loans  and 
the  bank  loans,  it  is  not  the  same.  It  is  the  personal  contact  and 
the  personal  interest  that  you  show  in  students  and  letting  them 
know  the  benefits  of  repaying  those  loans.  That  makes  a  difference. 

Ms.  Smith.  Til  Just  make  a  couple  comments  and  ask  Vince  to 
add  to  that.  We  find  in  the  community  college,  of  course,  because 
our  mission  is  open  access  that  we  are  serving  many,  many  stu- 
dents who  have  never  been  in  a  borrowing  situation  before,  and  we 
spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  with  them  about  the  implications  of  bor- 
rowing and  what  they  are  really  getting  themselves  into,  and  we 
really  have  to  orient  them  to  this  whole  process. 

One  of  the  mcyor  problems  we  have  is  that  under  current  regula- 
tions, we  are  not  able  to  deny  a  student  who  is  eligible  for  a  loan. 
That  is,  if  a  student  is  eligible  for  that  loan,  we  have  to  process  it, 
and  we  may  know  that  the  economic  situation  of  that  student  is  so 
fragile  that  if  the  car  breaks  down  or  their  child  gets  sick,  we're 
not  going  to  see  that  student  again.  That  student's  life  will  be  total- 
ly disrupted,  and  their  loan  will  be  outstanding. 

So  we  would  like  to  have  more  control  over  approving  whether 
or  not  a  student  is  really  able  to  get  that  loan. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Do  you  want  more  discretionary  flexibility? 

Ms.  Smith.  Well,  the  other  side  to  that  is— and  of  course,  this  is 
probably  where  the  other  shoe  drops— there  is  not  enough  money 
in  grants  and  work-study  so  that  those  students  who  are  really  eco- 
nomically fragile  have  to  get  into  a  borrowing  situation  in  c.der  to 
pursue  their  education.  And  we  know,  we  are  able  to  identify  those 
students. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Do  you  find  when  students  come  to  you  that 
they  really  have  a  clear  understanding  what  the  undertaking  they 
are  about  to  embark  upon  entails — not  only  tuition,  but,  I  wan- 
dered into  a  couple  of  college  bookstores  on  my  own  with  family 
members,  I  felt  like  I  was  in  a  designer  store.  I  mean,  the  cost  of  a 
Biology  101  textbook  is  really  megabucks.  The  cost  is  as  heavy  as 
the  book  itself.  And  I  could  go  on.  So  if  you  are  carrying  12  hours, 
that's  four  courses;  you  figure  textbooks  at,  say,  $50  more  or  less  a 
pop,  plus  the  need  to  do  xeroxing  because  of  the  way  programs  and 
curricula  are,  particularly  in  science  which  is  often  updated 
through  notebook— all  of  a  sudden  the  students,  regardless  of  their 
age,  are  up  to  $200,  $300,  or  $400  just  in  books  and  xerox  materials 
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to  take  12  credit  hours,  which  is  almost  50  percent  of  your  tuition 
cost. 

Ms.  Smith.  Sometimes  it  surpasses  our  tuition. 
Senator  Mikulski.  In  other  words,  books  and  so  on  surpass  tui- 
tion costs. 
Ms.  Smith.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Mikulski.  And  that  is  a  big  undertaking.  Most  people 
used  to  say,  'Til  get  the  money  for  the  books."  So  is  that  a  valid 
question,  and  then  second,  all  the  counseling  that  needs  to  go  on, 
the  type  that  Dr.  Glee  and  other  professionals  do,  are  you  reim- 
bursed for  the  counseling  time? 

Ms.  Smith.  No.  We  are  clearly  understaffed. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  the  issue  that  Dr.  Glee  raised  on  the 
front-loading  of  the  grants  is  a  very,  very  important  one  that  gets 
at  reducing  the  overall  reliance  on  loans  versus  grants. 

To  your  question,  Senator,  about  whether  or  not  our  students  are 
familiar  with  what  they  are  getting  into,  I  would  have  to  say  that 
we  make  a  special  effort  to  let  them  know  the  total  educational 
costs,  and  what  we  can  realistically  help  them  with,  what  they 
have  to  borrow,  what  they  can  get  in  grants. 

The  difficulty  comes,  however,  when  they  are  unable  to  meet  the 
total  cost,  and  they  leave  the  university.  When  they  leave  without 
the  degree,  then  their  ability  to  earn  and  therefore  repay  has  not 
changed  from  the  day  that  they  walked  into  the  university. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Except  that  they  have  a  lot  of  debt. 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  have  a  lot  of  debt. 

Now,  when  it  comes  back  to  the  authority  of  the  university  to 
act,  I  may  differ  just  a  little  bit  with  Dr.  Glee  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  then  accept  the  total  responsibility  for  bringing  the  loans 
into  the  campus  because  it  does  entail  a  major  administrative  ap- 
paratus in  order  to  administer  that,  but  I  would  say  in  the  interim, 
the  emphasis  has  to  be  on  the  lending  institution.  We  can  do  every- 
thing that  we  can,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  that,  but  the  lending 
institution  has  to  treat  it  as  any  other  business  transaction. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  we're  going  to  have  to  move  on  to  our 
next  panel  of  students,  but  before  we  close  out  this  panel— and  I 
think  we  could  really  do  a  weekend  workshop  on  these  issues,  and 
this  is  not  the  only  conversation  we'll  have  during  the  reauthoriza- 
tion process — but  before  I  close  out  this  panel,  is  there  anything 
anybody  else  would  like  to  say  as  kind  of  one  last  comment  for  this 
particular  conversation? 

Mr.  Trout.  I  guess  I'd  like  to  say  one  last  thing.  I  must  say  in 
preparing  for  this  that  one  of  the  statistics  that  was  really  so  dra- 
matic for  me  was  to  look  at  the  Federal  financial  aid  support  to 
independent  institutions  that  was  given  in  1970,  which  was  about 
$1.3  billion,  and  then  a  dramatic  increase  so  that  by  the  mid-1970's, 
it  was  close  to  $3.5  billion;  and  then  to  recognize  16  years  after  that 
that  it  is  only  $1.1  billion,  in  a  country  that  talks  about  excellence 
suggestions  to  me  that  the  reauthorization  act  deserves  the  most 
urgency  priority  and  attention  that  you  can  possibly  give  it.  So  for 
all  your  efforts  we  are  very  grateful. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Trout. 
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Thank  you  everyone  here  for  the  excellent  job  you  are  doing  in 
your  community,  and  as  I  indicated,  we'll  continue  these  conversa- 
tions. .  .  J.  ,  T 

I  note  there  are  many  people  in  the  audience,  and  I  see  some 
people  in  the  first  row  in  very  crisp  white  coats.  Where  are  you 

from.  „ 
Ms.  Yowell.  The  Medix  School.  , 

Senator  Mikulski.  You  are  the  students  from  the  proprietary 
school  that  also  helps  people  with  medical  technology.  What  I  m 
going  to  do  is  ask  the  next  panel  to  testify,  but  then  when  we  move 
into  questions  and  answers,  why  don't  you  come  up  and  join  us  so 
we  can  interact  with  you  as  well. 

Ms  Yowell.  Yes 

Senator  Mikulski.  OK.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  very  much  for 
coming.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  people  who  are  the  most  af- 
fected should  have  the  most  to  say,  so  therefore  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  hearing  the  students  testify.  I  know  that  you  also  repre- 
sent the  United  States  Student  Association  of  America,  who  have 
been  the  ones  who  have  been  organizing  all  over  the  country  to 
make  sure  we  understand  the  students'  perspective  whether  the 
student  is  18,  28,  38,  or  whatever. 

So  why  don't  we  start.  I'll  ask  you  to  introduce  yourselves  as  you 
go  along,  and  we're  happy  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ANIKE  AJAGUNNA,  STUDENT,  RUTGERS  UNIVER- 
SITY, AND  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  U.S.  STUDENT  AS- 
SOCIATION;  CLAUDIA  LENNHOFF,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MARYLAND-BALTIMORE  COUNTY;  LISA  FAGER,  STUDENT,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MARYLAND,  COLLEGE  PARK;  AND  MARGARET 
POST-AURELIO,  STUDENT,  CATONSVILLE  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE, ACCOMPANIED  BY  PAT  YOWELL,  SHARON  SCURTO  AND 
MINDY  WAUGH,  STUDENTS,  THE  MEDIX  SCHOOL,  TOWSON,  MD, 
AND  RONA  GOLDSTEIN,  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  MEDIX 
SCHOOL 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Mikulski  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Humanities  for 
asking  me  to  speak  today  on  the  student  aid  system. 

My  name  is  Anike  Ajagunna.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity student  community  in  New  Brunswick,  NJ,  and  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Student  As- 
soci&t/ioiit 

I  am  originally  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  I  grew 
up  in  a  single-income  household.  Despite  our  moderate  income,  we 
did  not  qualify  for  Pell  grant  assistance  

Senator  Mikulski.  Please  slow  down.  I  want  to  be  really  sure  I 

hear  you.  ,  .  A  ... 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  OK.  Basically,  what  I  started  to  say  very  quickly 
is  that  I  am  from  a  moderate  income  family,  a  single-parent  house- 
hold, and  I  don't  qualify  for  any  Pell  grant  assistance,  but  I  do 
qualify  for  institutional  aid  and  federally-subsidized  loan  programs 
such  as  the  GSL  and  the  parent  PLUS  loan  programs. 

Basically,  I'm  just  going  to  talk  about  my  experiences  with  trying 
to  finance  higher  education.  Because  I  was  forced  to  rely  on  Feder- 
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al  loan  programs  to  help  finance  my  education  over  the  last  4 
years,  I  have  already  borrowed  over  $15,000,  and  my  mother  has 
taken  out  an  additional  $4,000  each  year  in  the  PLUS  loan  pro- 
gram. So  I'm  looking  at  over  $16,000  with  interest  to  pay  back  after 
school  is  done,  and  my  mother  has  already  started  paying  back  her 
loans  because  in  the  PLUS  loan  program  you  have  to  pay  it  back 
60  days  after  original  disbursement.  She  has  paid  off  one  so  far,  so 
we  have  three  more  to  go,  plus  what  I  start  paying  back  when  I  am 
finished  school. 

I  feel  the  system  is  difficult  to  understand.  There  is  a  lot  of 
jargon  in  the  financial  aid  system,  and  it  is  difficult  to  wade 
through.  In  high  school  our  guidance  counselors  tried  to  give  us 
basic  information  on  how  to  get  through  the  loan  programs  and 
u  j°J.lna,nce  our  education,  but  I  donTt  think  they  had  any  idea 
how  difficult  it  was  going  to  be,  and  what  happens  in  the  financial 
aid  office  versus  what  they  tell  you  you  can  get  and  how  to  actual- 
ly go  through  the  whole  application  process.  And  even  when  you 
get  to  the  university  level,  the  financial  aid  counselors  try,  but 
there  are  over  40,000  students  at  my  campus,  and  everybody  is 
trying  to  get  a  piece  so  they  can  get  through  school,  and  the  coun- 
selors are  really  overburdened.  So  they  do  what  they  can,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  systemic  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

One  of  the  worst  thing  that  happened  to  me  was  during  my 
second  year  of  school  I  applied  for  the  GSL  and  the  PLUS  loan  pro- 
gram and  everything  as  usual,  on  schedule,  filed  all  my  papers  on 
time,  and  then  found  out  that  the  money  wasn't  going  to  come  in 
time  for  me  to  pay  the  bill.  We  thought  maybe  we  did  something 
wrong,  so  we  called  the  financial  aid  department,  and  they  said,  no, 
that  s  the  way  it  goes;  the  bank  disburses  the  money  30  days  after 
school  starts— which  didn't  seem  to  make  any  sense  because  the 
bill  is  due  30  days  before  school  starts,  and  if  you  had  the  money  in 
the  first  place,  you  wouldn't  have  applied  for  the  loan.  So  you  ask 
wait  a  minute,  what's  the  problem,  and  they  say,  well,  that's  your 
problem,  it's  not  our  problem. 

So  the  way  we  solved  our  problem  was  that  my  mother  had  to 
take  a  loan  on  the  open  market,  and  luckily  she  had  the  credit  to 
get  a  loan  and  to  pay  the  bill.  So  when  the  money  finally  came,  she 
kept  the  money  and  paid  for  the  next  semester  because  the  next 
semesters  check  didn't  come  until  after  the  next  semester's  bill 
was  due.  It  just  seemed  so  outrageous.  They  said  that's  just  the  way 
it  works,  and  I  said  but  it  doesn't  work.  It  just  seems  like  there 
could  be  such  an  easier  way  to  do  it  so  the  money  comes  in  time  for 
you  to  pay  the  bill. 

For  the  most  part,  when  students  are  applying  for  financial  aid, 
there  are  many  forms  for  different  things,  and  there  are  different 
forms  for  a  lot  of  the  same  things,  and  there  are  similar  forms  for 
totally  different  things,  and  it  is  totally  insane.  [Laughter.]  I  mean, 
filling  out  the  basic  financial  aid  form  is  not  a  basic  endeavor,  and 
unless  you  have  a  few  accounting  courses  under  your  belt,  you  can 
be  totally  lost  in  the  system. 

First  you  fill  out  the  form,  which  has  about  15  pages;  there  is  an- 
other fact  sheet,  which  is  12  pages,  and  that  still  doesn't  give  you 
all  the  information,  so  they  give  you  these  hot-line  numbers  to  call 
for  specific  questions,  and  you  may  still  get  it  wrong,  because  when 
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you  get  your  SAR  back,  the  student  aid  report,  it  says  you've  made 
a  mistake,  or  there  is  something  that  doesn't  quite  jive  with  the 
system.  Then  you  have  to  send  it  back  and  wait  for  it  to  come  back, 
and  then  you  take  it  to  the  financial  aid  department,  and  then  you 
go  through  the  whole  rigmarole  of  applying  for  loans  from  the 
bank  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

My  mother  and  I  have  somewhat  successfully  charted  the  waters 
of  the  financial  aid  system.  It  just  seems  as  though  it  could  have 
been  an  easier  road,  with  the  ups  and  downs  and  ins  and  outs.  The 
thing  that  seemed  the  simplest  was  the  Perkins  loan  program, 
which  is  a  direct  student  loan,  and  you  don't  have  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  get  the  form,  then  take  the  form  to  the  financial  aid  office,  and 
then  they  give  you  the  form  back,  and  you  send  it  back  to  the 
bank,  and  then  they  send  it  back  and  say  it's  okay,  and  when  you 
get  the  money,  the  money  comes  from  the  bank  to  the  school,  and 
you  have  to  go  to  the  accounting  office  and  sign  it,  and  then  the 
bill  is  paid. 

When  you  get  the  Perkins  loan,  when  yo  1  apply  for  your  institu- 
tional aid  and  after  you  fill  out  your  FAF,  it  is  all  done  for  you. 
You  go  to  the  financial  aid  office,  sign  a  promissory  note,  and  it  is 
done.  That  is  so  simple.  Why  can't  it  all  be  like  that? 

So  I  would  definitely  say  that  a  direct  student  loan  program  is 
much  better  for  students  and  for  everyone  involved. 

Senator  Mikulski.  OK.  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  conclude 
because  we  want  to  be  sure  we  can  hear  everyone.  Are  there  any 
other  specific  points  you  wanted  to  make? 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  No.  Actually,  USSA  has  put  together  specific  re- 
authorization recommendations  on  specific  language,  and  I  have 

those  to  submit.  ,    .    ,  ,  * 

Senator  Mikulski.  You  can  actually  submit  them,  and  then  in 

the  questions,  I'll  come  back  to  those  specific  answers. 
What  is  your  major? 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  I  am  a  philosophy  major. 
Senator  Mikulski.  You  are  very  articulate. 
Ms.  Ajagunna.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Ajagunna  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Ajagunna 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Mikulski  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Arts  and  Humanities  for  asking  me  to  speak  today  on  the  student  aid  system. 
My  name  is  Anike  Ajagunna  and  I  am  a  senior  at  Rutgers  University  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States  Students  Association 

I  am  originally  from  Eastern  Maryland  and  grew  up  in  single-income  household. 
Despite  our  moderate  income  I  was  unable  get  a  Pell  grant  I  received  no  State  stu- 
dent aid  and  only  minimal  institutional  assistance  through  the  Collie  Work  Study 
Program. 

Because  of  this  my  mother  and  I  have  been  forced  to  velv  on  the  Federal  Loan 
Programs  to  help  finance  my  education  over  the  last  4  years  I  have  already  bor- 
rowed $15,000  at  8  percent  interest  through  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan/Stafford 
Loan  Program  which  means  I  will  have  to  pay  at  least  $16,200  before  I  will  see  the 
light  of  day.  Not  to  mention  the  $4,000  in  Perkins  Loans  that  1  have  to  pay  back  as 
well.  My  mother  qualified  to  borrow  money  through  the  PLUS  Loan  Program: 
$4,000  each  year  at  12  percent  interest  which  she  had  to  start  paying  back  60  days 
after  the  first  disbursement.  She  has  just  finished  paying  back  the  one  from  my  first 
year  of  school.  One  down  and  three  to  go. 

The  system  is  very  difficult  to  understand.  There  exist  various  torms  that  unless 
you  are  familiar  with  the  Federal  and/or  State  financial  aid  jargon  vou  could  never 
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get  through  without  assistance,  High  school  guidance  counselors  have  basic  informa- 
tion about  how  to  get  aid  bui  they  are  unable  to  chart  the  waters  of  most  university 
financial  offices.  The  university  financial  aid  office  usually  is  so  busy  with  the 
volume  of  files  to  process  that  they  provide  limited  if  any  detailed  information  to 
students  and  their  parents  when  requested. 

Once  when  my  mother  called  the  Rutgers  University  Financial  Aid  Office  to  in- 
quire about  the  discrepancy  between  loan  disbursement  dates  and  term  bill  dead- 
lines and  she  was  told  that  if  she  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  bill  than  she 
should  consider  sending  her  child  to  another  institution.  We  always  fill  out  all  of 
the  information  on  the  student  aid  application  and  sent  it  in  well  before  deadlines. 
My  mother  even  fills  out  our  income  tax  returns  by  the  middle  of  January.  Howev- 
er, when  I  was  a  second-year  student,  the  loans  we  had  applied  for  to  cover  my  ex- 
penses for  that  semester  were  not  scheduled  to  be  released  by  the  bank  until  after 
the  school  biil  was  due.  We  did  not  understand  why  the  bank  would  send  you  money 
for  a  loan  that  you  applied  for  before  the  deadline  after  you  needed  it.  Because  you 
cannot  start  school  until  your  bill  is  paid  but  the  money  for  the  bill  doesn't  come 
until  after  school  starts.  Does  that  make  any  sense  at  all?  It  seemed  completely 
absurd  that  it  was  set  up  to  work  that  way,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  didn't 
work  at  all.  The  first  time  this  happened  to  us  the  only  way  we  could  meet  the  bill 
was  to  take  a  loan  on  the  open  market  at  open  market  rates.  If  my  mother  didn't 
have  the  credit  rating  to  float  that  load  I  would  have  had  to  sit  a  semester  out  of 
school.  We  were  not  given  adequate  counseling  to  warn  us  of  such  a  crucial  prob- 
lem. Many  students  are  not  as  fortunate  as  I  have  been  because  they  were  not  af- 
forded the  same  resources  I  had  at  my  disposal,  namely  my  mother,  to  keep  me  in 
school. 

When  applying  for  student  aid,  there  exist  many  different  forms  for  different 
things,  and  then  there  are  different  forms  for  a  lot  of  the  same  things  and  then 
there  are  similar  forms  for  totally  different  things.  Filling  out  the  basic  financial 
aid  form  is  not  a  basic  endeavor  to  say  the  least.  Unless  you  have  a  few  accounting 
courses  under  your  belt  you  are  in  for  a  long  hard  ride.  The  Federal  Student  Aid 
Application  has  fifteen  pages  and  the  fact  sheet  for  it  is  another  12  pages  and  it 
does  not  provide  all  of  the  information  you  need  to  understand  the  depth  of  the 
process.  If  you  do  get  through  the  initial  forms  you  then  have  to  deal  with  the  Stu- 
dent Aid  Report  (SAR)  that  they  send  back  after  your  form  has  been  processed  to 
see  what  funds  you  qualify  for  if  any.  I  could  try  to  give  you  all  the  details  but  it 
would  just  bore  and  maybe  even  confuse  you  as  it  has  so  many  others  over  the 
years.  There  are  books  published  to  help  students  conquer  the  SAT,  there  should 
be  if  there  aren't  already  books  to  help  us  conquer  the  F.A.F.  (Financial  Aid  Form). 
It  would  be  great  to  have  one  finite  set  of  forms  that  covered  all  of  the  financial 
needs  for  students  with  simple  and  concise  instructions. 

Well  my  mother  and  I  have  somewhat  successfully  charted  "the  rough  seas"  of 
the  financial  aid  system  and  I  am  going  to  finish  school.  Yet  I  stress  the  aspect  of 
only  achieving  a  partial  victory  because  as  I  mentioned  before  I  am  in  over  $20,000 
worth  of  debt  so  I  feel  the  extra  pressure  of  entering  the  workforce  with  large  bills 
to  pay  before  I  even  get  started. 

Programs  like  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  are  good  ways  to  start  simplifying  the 
process  for  students.  When  you  fill  out  your  F.A.F.  and  institutional  financial  aid 
form  the  loan  is  automatically  processed  for  you,  if  you  wish,  without  hassle  or  fuss. 
An  education  is  hard  enough  to  get  withe  A  making  the  paper  work  impossible  to 
wade  through 

USSA  has  submitted  a  number  of  detailed  legislative  proposals  for  the  reauthor- 
ization. In  particular,  I  would  like  to  highlight  the  need  to  recognize  the  genuine 
hardships  of  middle-income  families  that  are  hard-pressed  but,  because  of  under- 
funding  and  tightened  eligibility,  are  increasingly  ineligible  for  Pell  grants  or  Staf- 
ford loans. 

Eligibility  for  these  families  should  be  expanded  by  excluding  family  farm  and 
home  equity  for  the  calculation  of  financial  need,  and  ensuring  that  adequate  fund- 
ing is  found  so  that  low-  and  middle  income  students  have  a  shot  at  the  college  of 
their  choice.  Delayed  disbursements  are  an  overly  harsh  approach  to  the  student 
loan  default  problem  and  better  counseling  and  information  dissemination  on  all 
the  types  of  aid  and  *kho  way  the  system  functions  are  necessary.  These  are  just 
some  of  the  issues  stud  sr.  1 3  will  be  pushing  for  during  this  year's  reauthorization. 

Thank  you  for  your  t:me  and  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

Senator  Mikulski.  iVs  I/jnnhoff. 
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Ms.  Lennhofp.  Thank  you.  I'd  like  to  thank  Senator  Mikulski  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak.  , 

My  name  is  Claudia  Lennhoff,  and  I  am  a  senior  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  County. 

After  graduation  from  high  school,  I  attended  University  of 
Texas  at  San  Antonio  for  2  years.  I  have  always  shouldered  the 
cost  of  my  college  education  by  myself.  When  I  started  college,  my 
parents  were  financing  both  my  other  brother's  college  education, 
and  the  medical  and  living  costs  of  my  ailing  grandmother.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  felt  that  it  would  only  create  further  hard- 
ships to  ask  them  to  finance  my  higher  education  by  taking  on  yet 
another  loan  since,  as  a  middle  class  family,  a  student  loan  was 
probably  all  that  we  would  have  been  eligible  for.  So  I  attempted  to 
be  S6lf*suffici©nt. 

At  UT-San  Antonio,  I  had  to  choose  between  taking  on  huge 
loans  or  working  full-time  and  going  to  school  part-time.  I  decided 
to  transfer  to  UMBC  in  1988.  I  chose  to  apply  for  financial  aid  so  I 
could  be  a  full-time  student  and  be  as  dedicated  as  possible  to  aca- 
demics. 

Although  I  was  lucky  to  receive  a  Pell  grant,  it  could  cover  very 
few  of  my  costs  since  as  an  out-of-State  student,  my  tuition  was 
twice  that  of  resident  students.  So  I  had  to  take  out  a  Stafford  loan 
and  Supplemental  Loan  for  Students.  In  3  years  at  UMBC,  I  have 
incurred  a  student  loan  debt  of  over  $20,000. 

This  huge  debt  is  primarily  a  result  of  the  lack  of  consistency  be- 
tween States  and  Federal  Government  over  what  constitutes  a  fi- 
nancially independent  student.  According  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  have  been  an  independent  student  since  1986.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  residency  classification  officer  at  UMBC,  I  ha^  not 
demonstrated  financial  independence,  forcing  me  to  pay  out-of- 
State  tuition  for  2V2  years. 

Although  I  could  document  that  I  met  all  of  Maryland  s  criteria 
for  self-sufficiency,  I  was  accused  of  lying  by  the  residency  officer. 
At  times  it  felt  to  me  like  a  conspiracy  to  stop  students  from  be- 
coming State  residents  so  that  higher  tuition  bills  would  keep 
coming  from  them. 

I  was  not  granted  residency  status  until  after  I  turned  24  last 
fall.  By  then  I  had  amassed  a  debt  of  over  $16,000  in  student  loan. 
And  even  with  my  newly-acquired  in-State  tuition,  I  had  to  supple- 
ment my  Pell  grant  with  working  30  hours  a  week  to  cover  my  col- 
lege costs.  Needless  to  say,  with  this  kind  of  work  burden,  the  4- 
year  plan  was  not  an  option  for  me. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  my  student  loan  checks  always 
come  late.  Because  they  arrive  after  the  semester  has  started  and 
the  tuition  bills  are  due,  I  have  been  forced  to  use  my  savings  to 
purchase  books  and  supplies,  when  I  really  need  that  money  for 
other  necessities  such  as  rent  and  health  insurance.  My  loan  check 
for  fall  1990  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  January  this  year.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  to  buy  over  $300  worth  of  books  with  money  that  I 
had  set  aside  to  pay  for  graduate  school  application  costs,  which  ap- 
plications are  usually  due  by  January.  I  had  to  borrow  money  from 
a  friend  to  pay  for  these  applications. 

In  fall  1989,  my  loan  check  was  also  late,  forcing  me  to  use  my 
savings  to  buy  books,  although  I  had  set  aside  this  money  to  renew 
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my  health  insurance  that  was  ending  in  September.  I  thought  that 
a  one-  or  2-month  lapse  in  health  insurance  was  not  a  big  deal. 
However,  in  October  I  was  diagnosed  with  cervical  cancer.  I  then 
had  to  try  to  find  a  doctor  who  would  be  willing  to  do  surgery  on  a 
student  who  had  no  health  insurance  and  only  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

Every  day  that  passed  was  a  threat  to  my  life.  I  ended  up  having 
to  fly  to  Texas  to  be  operated  on  by  my  previous  doctor,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  reduce  my  costs  and  give  me  a  payment  plan. 

While  I  understand  that  student  financial  aid  is  not  supposed  to 
be  used  for  health  care  expenses,  the  delay  in  receiving  my  check 
put  me  in  a  position  of  having  no  other  choice.  Student  aid  should 
be  provided  in  a  timely  manner  so  that  hardships  such  as  mine  do 
not  become  life  or  health-threatening. 

Thank  goodness  I  am  well  today.  But  we  are  asking  Congress  to 
reconsider  the  30-day  delayed  disbursements  imposed  on  Stafford 
and  SLS  loans  for  many  students  and  to  not  mandate  any  addition- 
al delays  on  students  who  rely  on  the  prompt  receipt  of  their  loan 
money  to  stay  in  college. 

Congress  should  also  ensure  that  colleges  and  universities  do  not 
impose  penalties  on  students  whose  late  loan  checks  are  not  their 
fault. 

At  UMBC  I  was  lucky  enough  to  have  known  someone  in  the  fi- 
nancial aid  office  who  went  out  of  her  way  to  ensure  that  I  would 
not  be  charged  an  additional  fee  for  paying  my  tuition  late  because 
of  the  late  loan  check.  Other  students  in  Maryland  and  around  the 
country  are  not  as  lucky. 

Last,  a  major  problem  with  student  aid  is  that  there  is  just  not 
adequate  counseling  and  information  dissemination.  The  financial 
aid  office  just  seems  to  hand  you  the  forms  but  doesn't  tell  you  how 
to  fill  them  out.  You  sort  of  learn  by  doing  them. 

I  just  found  out  by  accident  the  other  day  fiat  while  I  am  in 
graduate  school  I  will  not  have  to  start  paying  back  my  loans  nor 
will  interest  accrue  on  the  loans.  This  comes  as  a  big  relief  since  I 
have  $20,000  worth  of  loans  to  worry  about  paying  off. 

My  question  is  how  many  students,  especially  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, are  discouraged  from  pursuing  graduate  studies  because 
they  too  lack  knowledge  about  loan  deferments  and  other  key  facts. 

In  conclusion,  like  many  other  students  I  worry  that  I  may  bf 
forced  to  compromise  on  my  career  interests,  which  center  arounc 
serving  low-income  communities,  because  I  will  be  forced  to  take 
on  a  higher-paying  job  that  is  not  in  my  area  of  interest  just  to  pay 
back  my  loans.  Too  many  students  are  forced  into  this  situation. 
Such  a  dilemma  only  ends  up  hurting  our  Nation. 

By  instituting  the  recommendations  of  USSA  and  other  organiza- 
tions, we  can  begin  to  restore  the  proper  loan-grant  balance,  ensure 
more  consistency  in  the  student  aid  system,  and  help  students  stay 
in  and  graduate  from  college. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Senator  Mikulski.  You  are  welcome,  Ms.  Lennhoff. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  your  major  and  what  year  you  are  in 
school? 
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Ms.  Lennhoff.  I  am  a  psychology  major.  I  am  in  my  last  semes- 
ter as  a  senior.  However,  I  am  a  6-  to  7-year  student  as  an  under- 
graduate. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  understand  that. 

Ms.  Ajagunna,  what  year  are  you  in? 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  I  am  a  senior. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lennhoff  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Lennhoff 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Mikulski,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arte  and  Humanities,  and  the  U.S.  Student  Association  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
today  on  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  My  name  is  Claudia  Lenn- 
hoff, and  I  am  senior  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  County  (UMBO.  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  how  the  rising  costs  of  college  and  the  student  aid  system  are 
affecting  parents'  and  students'  ability  to  access  higher  education,  and  some  of  the 
changes  in  financial  aid  policy  students  will  be  looking  forward  to  during  this  year  s 
Reauthorization.  9T  .  _ 

After  graduation  from  high  school,  I  attended  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio 
for  2  years.  From  day  one  of  my  college  career,  I  have  shouldered  the  costs  by 
myself.  When  I  started  college,  my  parents  were  financing  both  my  older  brother  s 
college  education,  and  the  medical  and  living  costs  of  my  ailing  grandmother.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  felt  that  it  would  only  create  further  hardships  to  ask  them 
to  finance  my  higher  education  by  taking  on  yet  another  loan,  since  as  a  middle- 
class  family,  a  student  loan  was  probably  all  that  we  would  have  been  eligible  for. 
So  I  attempted  to  be  self-sufficient.  And  now  my  younger  brother's  private  college 
education  has  become  yet  another  debt  for  my  parents.  t 

At  UT  San  Antonio,  I  had  to  choose  between  taking  on  huge  loans  or  working 
full  time  and  going  to  school  part-time,  decided  to  transfer  to  UMBC  in  1988  and 


grant,  it  could  cover  very  few  of  my  costs,  since,  as  an  outof-state  student,  my  tui- 
tion was  twice  that  of  resident  students.  So  I  had  to  take  out  a  Stafford  Loan  and 
Supplemental  Loan  for  Students  (SLS).  My  first  five  semesters  were  difficult  finan- 
cially and  I  will  be  paying  for  them  for  a  long  time.  In  3  years  at  UMBC,  I  have 
incurred  a  student  loan  debt  of  over  $20,000  that  will  follow  me  to  graduate  school 

thThiB  $20,000  worth  of  debt  is  primarily  a  result  of  the  lack  of  consistency  between 
States  and  Federal  Government  over  what  constitutes  a  financially  independent  stu- 
dent. According  to  the  Federal  Government,  I  have  been  an  independent  student 
since  1988  and  could  qualify  for  a  Pell  grant,  and  Stafford  and  SLS  loans.  However, 
according  to  the  residency  classification  officer  at  UMBC,  I  had  not  demonstrated 
financial  independence  to  their  satisfaction,  so  I  was  forced  to  pay  out-of-state  tui- 
tion for  five  semesters.  Ironically,  the  school's  standard  for  financial  independence 
is  actually  more  lenient  in  that  a  student  has  to  declare  herself  an  independent, 
receive  less  than  SO  percent  of  her  resources  from  outside  sources,  and  cannot  be 
claimed  as  a  dependent  by  anyone.  Though  I  could  document  that  I  met  all  of  these 
criteria,  I  was  accused  of  lying  by  the  residency  classification  officer.  It  almost 
seemed  like  a  conspiracy  to  stop  students  from  becoming  State  residents  so  that 
higher  tuition  bills  would  keep  coming  from  them! 

I  was  not  granted  residency  status  till  I  turned  25  last  Fall.  By  then  I  had 
amassed  a  debt  of  over  $16,000  in  student  loans.  I  had  hoped  that  a  Pell  grant  would 
cover  most  of  my  newly-acquired  in-state  tuition.  However,  as  it  has  been  through- 
out my  college  education,  I  have  to  work  about  30  hours  a  week  to  cover  my  college 
costs.  Needlviss  to  say,  this  kind  of  work  burden  has  made  it  impossible  to  graduate 
within  4  years  and  made  my  academic  work  very  difficult  to  keep  up  on. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  my  student  loan  checks  always  come  late.  Because 
they  arrive  after  the  semester  has  started  and  the  tuition  bills  are  due,  I  have  been 
forced  to  use  my  savings  to  purchase  books  and  supplies,  when  I  really  needed  that 
income  for  other  necessities  (such  as  rent  and  health  insurance).  My  loan  check  for 
Fall  1990  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  January  this  year!  In  the  meantime  I  had  to  buy 
over  $300  worth  of  books  with  money  I  had  set  aside  to  pay  for  graduate  school  ap- 
plications. I  had  to  borrow  money  from  a  friend  to  pay  for  these  applications.  In  Fall 
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1989,  my  loan  check  was  also  late  forcing  me  to  use  my  savings  to  buy  books  though 
I  had  sel  aside  this  money  to  renew  my  health  insurance  that  was  ending  in  Sep- 
tember. I  thought  that  a  1  or  2  month  lapse  in  health  insurance  was  not  a  big  deal 
since  I  was  perfectly  healthy.  However,  in  October  I  was  diagnosed  with  cervical 
cancer.  I  then  had  to  try  to  find  a  doctor  who  would  be  willing  to  do  surgery  on  a 
student  who  had  no  health  insurance  and  only  part-time  employment.  Every  day 
that  passed  was  a  threat  to  my  life.  I  ended  flying  to  Texas  to  be  operated  on  by  my 
plani0U8  wh°  was  k     enough  to  reduce  my  costs  and  give  me  a  payment 

While  I  understand  that  student  financial  aid  is  not  suppose  to  be  used  for  health 
care  expenses,  the  delay  in  receiving  my  check  put  me  in  a  position  of  having  no 
other  choice.  Student  aid  should  be  provided  in  a  timely  manner  so  that  hardships 
such  as  mine  does  not  become  life-  and  heallh-threatening. 

oAjanin,k  g0?dJIJ^?8  1  am  wel1  today.  But  we  are  asking  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
30-day  delayed  disbursements  imposed  on  Stafford  and  SLS  loans  for  many  students, 
and  to  not  mandate  any  add;tional  delays  on  students  who  rely  on  the  prompt  re- 
ceipt of  their  loan  money  to  toy  in  college.  Congress  should  also  ensure  that  col- 
leges  and  universities  do  not  impose  penalties  or  holds  on  student  identification 
cards  on  students  whose  late  loan  checks  are  not  their  fault.  At  UMBC,  I  was  lucky 
to  have  known  someone  in  the  financial  aid  office  who  went  out  of  their  way  to 
ensure  that  I  would  not  be  charged  an  additional  fee  for  paying  my  tuition  late  be- 
cause of  a  late  loan  check.  Other  students  in  Maryland  and  around  the  country  are 
not  as  lucky.  J 

Lastly,  a  nugor  problem  with  student  aid  is  that  there  is  just  not  adequate  coun- 
seling and  information  dissemination  on  student  aid.  The  financial  office  just  seems 
to  hand  you  the  forms  but  not  tell  you  how  to  fill  them  out.  You  sort  of  learn  by 
doing.  And  I  just  found  out  the  other  day  that  while  I  am  in  graduate  school  I  will 
not  have  to  start  paving  back  my  loans  nor  will  interest  accrue  on  the  loans.  This 
comes  as  a  big  relief  since  I  have  $20,000  worth  of  loans  to  worry  about  paying  off! 
My  question  is:  how  many  students,  especially  disadvantaged  students,  are  discour- 
aged from  pursuing  graduate  study  because  they  too  lack  knowledge  about  loan  de- 
ferments and  other  key  facts. 

In  retrospect,  I  wish  that  I  had  known  about  other  options  such  as  College  Work- 
*u^y,,      State  Programs-  1  thought  that  student  financial  assistance  consisted  just 
of  Pell  grants  and  Stafford  loans.  The  real  decline  in  funding  for  Work-Study  is 
probably  the  reason  that  my  package  never  included  work-study,  just  many  loans. 

In  conclusion,  like  many  other  students,  I  worry  that  I  may  be  forced  to  compro- 
mise on  my  career  interests— serving  low-income  communities— and  take  on  a 
higher-paying  job  just  to  pay  back  my  loans.  Too  many  students  arc  forced  to  choose 
between  paying  back  their  loans  and  taking  low-paying  jobs  that  serve  the  commu- 
nity.buch  a  dilemma  only  ends  up  hurting  our  country.  By  instituting  the  recom- 
mendations of  USSA  and  other  organizations,  we  can  begin  to  restore  the  proper 
loan-grant  balance,  ensure  more  consistency  in  the  student  aid  system,  and  help  stu- 
dents stay  in  and  graduate  from  college. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Ms.  Fager. 

Ms.  Fager.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

My  name  is  Lisa  Fager,  and  I  am  a  junior  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  financial  aid  programs  are  crucial  to 
the  students'  access  to  higher  education,  and  that  they  could  be 
working  even  better  if  some  changes  were  made. 

One  of  my  biggest  problems  is  that  fact  that  I  pay  for  college  by 
myself;  yet  the  Federal  Government  does  not  classify  me  as  an  in- 
dependent student.  This  is  a  result  of  the  inflexible  definition  of  in- 
dependent student. 

1  am  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  received  virtually 
no  financial  assistance  from  my  family  since  I  started  college  at  18. 
I  am  now  21  years  old.  According  to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  you 
are  automatically  considered  independent  if  you  are  age  24  or 
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older,  an  orphan  or  ward  of  the  court,  a  veteran,  or  responsible  for 
dependents  other  than  a  spouse.  I  did  not  fall  into  any  of  these  cat- 
egories, so  I  had  to  fulfill  two  criteria  in  order  to  be  considered  an 
independent  student.  One,  my  parents  could  not  claim  me  as  a  de- 
pendent on  their  income  taxes  for  2  years  prior  to  the  award  year, 
and  second,  I  had  to  have  total  resources  of  at  least  $4,000,  not 
counting  support  from  my  parents,  during  those  2  years. 

I  met  both  of  those  criteria  during  my  first  2  years  at  College 
Park,  primarily  by  incurring  $10,000  worth  of  student  loan  debt. 
Hence,  I  thought  that  for  my  junior  year  that  I  could  easily  apply 
for  and  receive  independent  student  status.  I  was  wrong. 

The  way  the  regulations  are  written,  you  must  be  claimed  by 
your  parents  and  have  resources  in  excess  of  $4,000  the  2  years 
prior  to  the  first  year  you  received  aid—not  the  2  years  prior  to  the 
award  year  that  you  are  applying  for  rid.  In  my  case,  I  am  21  years 
old,  and  I  was  financially  independent  when  I  was  18  and  19.  How- 
ever, I  was  told  by  the  financial  aid  office  that  I  could  not  receive 
independent  status  unless  I  had  been  financially  self-sufficient 
when  I  was  16  and  17  since  I  had  first  received  aid  when  I  was  18 
years  old  and  a  freshman.  This  is  ridiculous.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Mikulski.  Precisely.  It  is  ridiculous  and  it  is  punitive. 

Ms.  Fager.  It  is  like  these  2  years  of  struggling  to  pay  for  my 
college  education  by  myself  do  not  count.  I  have  been  self-sufficient 
for  the  last  2  years,  but  it  looks  like  I  will  never  be  considered  in- 
dependent by  the  Federal  financial  aid  system  because  I  was  de- 
pendent on  my  parents  5  years  ago.  This  makes  no  sense. 

Clearly,  the  definition  of  an  independent  student  must  be  made 
more  flexible  or  student  financial  aid  administrators  must  be  more 
willing  to  use  their  statutory  discretion  to  determine  a  student  as 
being  independent  even  if  they  do  not  meet  the  regular  criteria. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  lack  of  training  or  lack  of  willingness, 
too  many  student  aid  administrators  are  not  giving  these  students 

It  is  largely  because  I  am  still  not  considered  an  independent  stu- 
dent that  I  have  now  racked  up  a  total  of  $13,500  worth  of  debt.  I 
am  just  a  junior,  and  a  first  semester  junior  at  that. 

Despite  paying  for  college  all  by  myself,  I  have  had  difficulty  es- 
tablishing Maryland  State  residency.  To  pay  for  my  living  expenses 
and  out-of-State  tuition  as  a  full-time  student,  I  must  work  40 
hours  a  week  at  two  jobs  and  live  off-campus.  I  have  had  a  Pell 
grant,  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grants,  Stafford  loans, 
Perkins  loans,  college  work-study,  and  a  minority  scholarship.  I 
have  had  close  to  everything  they  can  offer  me,  but  it  is  still  not 
enough. 

My  attempt  to  get  a  college  education  has  involved  great  finan- 
cial hardships.  As  a  first-generation  college  student,  I  am  one  of 
the  lucky  ones  who  are  still  in  the  system.  But  I  know  that  the 
complexities  of  the  application  and  delivery  system,  and  inad- 
equate funding  for  grants  which  forces  low  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents to  take  out  huge  loans  discourage  many  students  of  color  into 
foregoing  college. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  increase  the  maximum  Pell  grant 
so  it  will  cover  close  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  attendance  as  it  did 
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in  1980,  rather  than  the  25  percent  it  covers  today.  This  would  help 
alleviate  the  huge  loan  burden  students  must  bear. 

Students  also  need  more  information  and  counseling  about  all  of 
their  options. 

Last,  I  strongly  urge  Congress  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
affirm  the  legality  and  necessity  of  minority  scholarships.  Without 
my  minority  scholarship,  I  would  have  had  to  take  out  thousands 
of  dollars  more  in  loans. 

With  the  decline  in  college  participation  of  students  of  color,  and 
the  need  to  educate  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  keep  America 
competitive,  these  scholarships  are  even  more  important  in  open- 
ing the  doors  of  higher  education. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Fager.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  year  you  are  in  and  your  major? 

Ms.  Fager.  I  am  an  English  major  this  semester,  and  I  am  a  first 
semester  junior.  This  semester  I  have  been  in  school  full-time  the 
whole  time;  I  take  a  lesser  number  of  credits,  just  the  maximum 
you  need  to  be  a  full-time  student.  Since  I  work  sometimes  two  to 
three  jobs,  I  find  my  academic  studies  suffer,  so  I  have  to  give  up 
some  things  to  have  other  th  Ings. 

Senator  Mikulski.  But  with  the  students  doing  stretchout  like 
you  and  Ms.  Lennhoff  and  others  that  you  represent,  really  to  ask 
"What  year  are  you  in?"  is  an  outmoded  question;  am  I  right? 

Ms.  Fager.  Right. 

Senator  Mikulski.  The  very  way  I  am  approaching  this,  it  is  a 
dated  question  because  it  is  not  what  year  you  are  in;  it  is  how 
many  credits  you  have  accrued  to  graduation. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now  let's  turn  to  Ms.  Aurelio  for  her  testimo- 
ny. I  understand  you  are  representing  the  students  of  our  host 
school,  Catonsville  Community  College,  and  you  are  also  the 
mother  of  a  teenage  son  who  himself  is  now  getting  ready  for  col- 
lege. So  you  represent  that  older  independent  person,  which  would 
include,  say,  myself,  my  sisters  and  my  brothers-in-law. 

Ms.  Post-Aurelio.  That's  correct,  Senator. 

I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  hear  us,  and  I'd  like  to  thank 
Catonsville  for  allowing  me  to  speak  for  them. 

My  name  is  Margaret  Post-Aurelio,  and  I  am  a  third-semester 
student  at  Catonsville  Community  College.  I  have  a  dual  major  of 
general  studies  and  interpreting  for  the  deaf.  I  am  on  the  dean's 
list  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.69. 

I  will  be  49  in  June.  I  am  a  single  parent,  head  of  household.  My 
son  is  25  years  old  and  is  completing  his  sophomore  year  in  a  local 
public  high  school. 

I  grew  up  in  the  1950's  in  a  dysfunctional  and  abusive  home.  Be- 
cause of  the  abuse,  I  ran  away  from  home  repeatedly.  I  was  termed 
a  delinquent  child  by  the  system.  I  was  incarcerated  in  Spring 
Grove  State  Hospital  at  the  age  of  14.  I  spent  my  adolescence  on  a 
back  ward,  receiving  no  formal  education.  I  ran  away  from  the  hos- 
pital when  I  was  17  years  old. 

I  was  in  the  world  with  no  skills  and  no  self-esteem.  I  was  capa- 
ble only  of  finding  minimum  wage  jobs.  I  was  unable  to  survive 
economically.  Frequently,  I  was  unable  to  pay  my  rent  and  would 
be  evicted  from  the  shabby  apartments  that  were  my  only  option. 
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Once,  I  had  to  move  all  my  personal  belongings  in  a  grocery  cart;  I 
could  not  afford  a  car. 

I  became  a  parent,  and  I  didn  t  want  my  son  to  repeat  the  same 
patterns  or  to  have  the  kind  of  life  that  I  did— survival  on  the 
fringes.  As  a  single  parent,  my  financial  situation  worsened;  the 
budget  that  would  not  support  me  had  to  be  stretched  to  support 
two  I  was  under  severe  emotional  stress,  and  I  was  so  busy  trying 
to  survive  that  I  was  of  little  help  to  my  son.  His  school  progress 
was  poor.  .  ,  _  A  .  .  . 

Seeking  financial  stability,  I  tried  a  marriage,  and  I  tried  a  busi- 
ness. I  worked  hard  at  both,  but  both  failed.  I  began  to  see  that 
education  was  the  only  solution  to  my  problems,  economic  as  well 
at-  emotional.  _  „  ,  .      ,  . 

i  contacted  Catonsville  Community  College  and  was  referred  to 
Project  Second  Start,  a  program  for  displaced  homemakers  and 
single  parents.  I  was  accepted  as  a  full-time  student. 

Once  accepted  into  college,  :.iy  next  hurdle  was  finding  a  way  to 
afford  school.  I  talked  to  the  financial  aid  office  and  applied  for 
Federal  financial  aid.  The  form  was  intimidating,  especially  for  a 
person  who  had  not  been  in  school  since  the  ninth  grade.  Once  I 
was  enrolled  in  classes,  one  of  my  first  English  papers  talked  about 
the  classes  themselves  being  easier  than  filling  out  the  financial 
aid  forms.  I  got  an  A  on  the  paper,  but  I  flunked  the  financial  aid 
form.  [Laughter.]  „  „        ±  . .     .  . 

I  received  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  a  Pell  grant,  Maryland 
State  Scholarship,  and  college  work-study.  The  grant,  scholarship 
and  work-study  were  not  enough  for  us  to  survive.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  out  Stafford  loans. 

Attending  college  and  being  on  the  dean  s  list  allowed  me  tor  the 
first  time  to  view  myself  as  a  viable  human  being  who  deserves  a 
rightful  place  in  our  society.  The  ability  to  role  model  this  sense  of 
self  for  my  son  has  helped  him  view  himself  more  positively.  His 
grades  continue  to  improve.  We  study  together.  He  helps  me  with 
my  math.  _  . 

I  also  receive  tutoring  support  when  necessary  irom  Project 
Spark,  which  is  one  of  the  TRIO  programs. 

My  son  now  has  a  part-time  job  and  is  able  to  contribute  to  the 
household.  Even  so,  we  are  barely  scraping  by  financially.  There  is 
no  room  for  anything  to  go  wrong— not  car  trouble,  not  medical 
problems,  not  a  rent  increase. 

Two  years  from  now,  I  will  graduate  from  Catonsville  with  an  as- 
sociate in  arts  degree.  Av  that  time,  my  son  will  be  entering  col- 
lege. While  I  really  appreciate  the  accessibility  of  student  loans, 
they  are  not  the  answer,  ixfter  graduation,  I  will  be  lucky  to  find  a 
job  making  $20,000  a  year.  I  will  then  have  the  responsibility  of 
paying  these  loans  totalling  $5,000.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  be  sup- 
porting my  son  and  helping  him  get  through  college.  The  money  he 
makes  at  his  part-time  job  will  still  have  to  be  used  to  defray 
household  expenses.  In  fact,  those  expenses  will  increase  because 
he  will  need  transportation  to  and  from  college. 

If  more  money  w«  re  available  for  grants,  the  loan  option  could  be 
avoided,  especially  for  students  whose  ability  to  pay  back  is  an  ex- 
treme '  -\rdship.  In  addition  perhaps  a  different  set  of  criteria 
shou'd  L     sed  when  calculating  the  independent  students  finan- 
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cial  need  and  grant  award.  The  current  budget  guidelines  that  are 
U?H.  \?  S2  «Ulate  family  contribution  and  eligibility  for  financial 
aid  falls  $6,000  short  of  what  I  actually  need  just  to  get  by. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  education  and  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. I  truly  believe  that  education  is  the  only  solution  to  the 
problems  that  plague  our  society.  My  son  and  I  have  the  opportuni- 
ty now  to  turn  around  dysfunctional  patterns  that  have  been 
present  for  generations.  With  the  opportunity  for  higher  education, 
we  can  contribute  to  society  rather  than  just  survive.  Without  fi- 
nancial aid,  none  of  this  would  have  been  possible  for  us. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Aurelio. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  panel  for  their  testimony,  which  has 
been  both  informative  and  inspirational.  I  mean,  you  talk  about 
folks  who  just  have  true  grit.  It  is  obvious  that  the  four  of  you  have 
rea»!y  demonstrated  that,  and  that's  what  you  need  to  demonstrate 
just  to  get  through  the  process,  and  we're  just  talking  about  the 
process  before  you  even  get  into  the  classroom,  without  even  talk- 
ing about  what  you  then  must  do  to  be  able  to  study  philosophy  or 
psychology  or  a  core  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  or  a  very  specific 
degree  in  helping  others  who  have  obstacles  in  their  lives.  So  it  was 
indeed  very  inspirational. 

I  want  to  move  to  some  questions,  and  to  the  people  here  from 
the  Medix  School— which  we  are  very  familiar  with  some  of  the 
graduates— if  you  d  like  to  pull  some  chairs  up  to  the  table,  you 
will  be  most  welcome  to  participate  in  the  questions  and  answers, 
and  also  if  you  have  any  testimony  you'd  like  to  submit,  again  that 
would  also  be  quite  welcome. 

Ms.  Ajagunna,  you  had  a  series  of  recommendations  which  also 
represent  the  thinking  of  the  United  States  Student  Association; 
am  I  correct? 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  Yes. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Would  you  like  to  review  the  recommenda- 
tions for  us? 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  They  address  all  the  points  of  financial  aid;  it  is 
extensive  bill  language. 

Senator  Mikulski.  So  you've  actually  got  things  that  are  almost 
combat-ready. 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  Exactly,  yes. 

Senator  Mikulski.  And  this  young  lady  who  keeps  bustling  back 
and  forth— she  gives  me  signals  when  she  thinks  I'm  on  the  right 
track,  etc.  Who  are  you? 

Ms.  Dong.  1  am  Selena  Dong,  the  legislative  director  for  the 
United  States  Student  Association. 

Senator  Mikulski.  OK. 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  Selena  is  the  woman  behind  all  the  official  work 
that  we  do  at  USSA. 

I  can  highlight  the  issues  because  a  lot  of  people  have  already 
spoken  on  it. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  if  they  are  ready— you  are  saying  it 
would  be  the  user-friendly  nature  of  the  form;  the  timely  nature  of 
getting  the  loan  disbursement,  because  that  is  a  common  theme 
that  is— was  indeed  a  penalty  

Ms.  Ajag  nna.  Yes.  And  elimination  of  additional  fees  like  the 
original  FAF  form  fee  that  you  have  to  pay;  aLo,  the  proper  loan- 
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grant  balance,  which  almost  everyone  has  spoken  about  today,  in- 
creasing grants  and  decreasing  loans  because  of  the  indebtedness 
that  people  get.  Also,  the  elimination  of  penalties  for  working  stu- 
dents, which  people  have  also  spoken  about  today.  p 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  penalties  for  work- 
ing students.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  when  we  had  the 
college  administrators  up  there,  that  you  really  penalize  those 
people  who  are  out  there  working,  and  the  more  you  work,  the  less 
you  are  eligible  for,  which  means  you  need  to  make  more,  but  you 
are  eligible  for  less,  and  finally  you  are  stuck  with  the  debt,  and 
you  have  to  drop  out  just  to  meet  that  which  you  incur— so  there 
you  are.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  Yes.  Even  though  I  am  a  dependent  student,  one 
summer  I  made  a  little  bit  too  much  money,  so  they  asked  me  to 
contribute  more  the  next  year.  And  it  wasn  t  like  I  had  so  much 
more  money. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  understand. 

Let  me  go  to  Ms.  Lennhoff,  I'm  going  to  ask  about  what  hap- 
pened to  you  as  kind  of  a  case  example  for  others.  When  you  are 
denied  something  that  you  yourself  feel  that  you  are  eligible  for 
and  have  documentation  to  back  up  your  eligibility,  is  there  an  ap- 
peals process?  In  other  words,  are  there  other  opportunities  so  that 
a  single  person  who  for  whatever  reason,  either  their  own  poor 
training  or  the  demands  of  40,000  students  each  coming  in  each  in 
varying  degrees  of  hysteria  might  not— do  you  have  another  place 
to  go,  because  for  one  person  to  have  to  make  such  a  destiny  deter- 
mination can  be  scary.  , 

Ms.  Lennhoff.  Yes,  there  is  an  appeals  process  in  the  residency 
petitioning  process.  But  I  went  through  all  the  channels.  It  went  as 
far  as  it  could  go,  and  I  even  had  an  attorney  write  me  a  letter. 
But  what  happened  in  my  situation  was  that  on  paper  I  met  all  the 
criteria  for  financial  independence.  There  are  two  issues  in  residen- 
cy status— proving  that  you  have  lived  in  Maryland  for  a  certain 
period  of  time— that  was  no  problem— proving  financial  independ- 
ence is  where  the  hardship  comes  in.  < 

Senator  Mikulski.  Which  goes  to  Ms.  Fager  s  point  and  Ms.  Aur- 
elio's  point.  Financial  independence  doesn't  necessarily  mean  fi- 
nancial self-sufficiency.  ,  . 

Ms.  Lennhoff.  And  what  is  ironic  is  that  the  financial  independ- 
ence aspect  of  the  residency  petition,  to  prove  financial  independ- 
ence for  purposes  of  residency  actually  seems  more  lenient  than  for 
the  financial  aid  forms  and  all  that.  And  yet  even  though  I  was 
able  to  prove  what  was  on  paper,  my  residency  officer  said,  Clau- 
dia, we  don't  go  just  by  what  is  on  paper."  That's  what  she  told  me. 
And  then  there  is  the  whole  issue  of  then  how  do  I  know  what  else 
I  have  to  do  to  prove  it  to  you. 

I  followed  it  through  the  appeals  process  four  times,  all  the  way 
through.  I  now  know  students  who  have  sued  the  university  and 
were  able  to  get  residency  status.  I'm  not  sure— I  think  that  that 
whole  process  is  another  issue.  . 

Senator  Mikulski.  But  there  is  an  appeals  process  for  residency. 

Ms.  Lennhoff.  There  is  an  appeals  process. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Is  there  an  appeals  process  generally,  say,  tor 
financial  independence?  Ms.  Fager,  you  said  you  felt  that  you  met 
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the  financial  independence  test,  which  really  would  have  been  a 
significant  boost  to  you,  and  then  only  not  to  meet  it.  Were  the  cri- 
teria clear?  No.  2,  the  criteria  seem  ridiculous.  And  No.  3,  could 
you  also  take  it  to  another  level  for  review? 

Ms.  Fager.  I  worked  in  the  financial  aid  office.  Sometimes  I 
don't  even  think  some  of  the  people  who  work  there  actually— not 
that  they  weren't  competent,  but  people  just  didn't  understand 
that  it  is  not  the  award  year,  but  it  is  the  year  you  first  started 
receiving  money.  I  am  very  friendly  with  the  people  who  work 
there,  and  I  have  had  some  people  tell  me  that,  well,  you  might  as 
well  just  stay  out  of  State,  and  you'll  get  more  money  if  you  stay 
dependent,  and  there  is  no  use  in  fighting  it.  I  don't  qualify  for  any 
of  thase  rules  that  make  me  independent.  What  can  I  do? 

Senator  Mikulski.  OK.  Before  I  probe  a  little  bit  more  into  the 
penalties  for  work,  which  I  know  you  have  all  experienced  so  di- 
rectly and  personally,  would  the  people  from  The  Medix  School 
take  the  time  to  introduce  themselves,  and  if  there  are  questions  or 
comments  they'd  like  to  add,  feel  free. 

Ms.  Yowell.  My  name  is  Patricia  Yowell,  and  I  do  have  a  letter 
that  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  if  time  permits.  All  the  students  in 
the  school  were  made  aware  of  the  meeting,  and  all  of  us  were 
asked  to  write  letters,  of  which  you  will  get  an  envelope  full,  and 
several  of  us  were  asked  to  come  and,  if  time  permits,  read  our  let- 
ters to  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Good.  How  about  if  we  go  through  the  letters, 
and  then  I'll  get  to  questions.  And  we'll  be  very  happy  to  welcome 
any  other  correspondence  or  things  that  you'd  like  to  include.  You 
can  see  how  we  have  focused  today  on  the  degree-granting  institu- 
tions, although  we  know  of  the  fine  contributions  of  proprietary 
schools,  and  we'll  be  having  other  meetings. 

Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Yowell.  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  on  top  of 
Medix  School  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  and  to  let 
people  know  that  private  career  schools  are  very  important  to  our 
higher  education  system. 

My  letter  begins: 

I  have  had  an  interest  in  the  medical  field  for  over  20  years,  but  I  was  never  fi- 
na  icially  able  to  do  anything  to  further  that  interest.  One  day  I  received  a  phone 
call  from  the  Medix  School.  They  explained  to  me  what  the  school  was  about,  and  I 
set  up  an  appointment  for  an  interview,  I  was  given  two  such  interviews,  at  which 
time  I  was  also  tested.  Even  at  this  point,  I  still  did  not  know  how  I  was  going  to 
financially  afford  the  school.  At  my  second  interview  I  was  told  that  I  qualified  for 
financial  aid  loans  from  the  government.  It  was  then  that  I  knew  that  I  had  a 
chance  to  fulfill  a  lifelong  dream  of  a  medical  field  career. 

During  my  studies  at  Medix  School,  I  have  acquired  skills  in  human  relations, 
bookkeeping,  insurance  processing,  letter  writing  and  composition,  reception,  tele- 
phone technique,  vital  signs,  injection,  pharmacology,  EKG,  microbiology,  urinalysis, 
phlebotomy,  minor  surgery,  typing,  transcription,  and  I  am  now  certified  to  perform 
CPR.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  all  that  I  will  be  learning  in  the  rest  of  the 
course. 

I  have  been  offered  jobs  already  even  though  I  am  not  a  graduate  from  the  course, 
only  on  the  knowledge  that  I  scjn  would  be. 

If  you  look  in  the  newspapers  at  any  given  time,  you  will  see  that  doctors  and 
dentists  advertise  specifically  for  Medix  School  graduates. 

Without  financial  aid  for  private  career  school  students,  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  will  go  through  life  in  minimum  wage-paying  jobs,  on  welfare  or  unem- 
ployment. With  this  aid  to  these  students,  there  is  available  to  all  of  us  a  wealth  of 
opportunities  not  only  for  ^elf-improvement  but  also  to  become  self-supporting  tax- 
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payers  with  a  chance  to  improve  our  communities— and  I  say  improve  our  communi- 
ties because  then  we  can  offer  competent,  well-qualified  services. 

I  cannot  comment  on  all  private  career  schools,  but  I  do  know  that  Medix  School 
does  not  take  its  responsibility  as  a  teaching  institution  lightly,  nor  does  it  allow  its 
students  to  take  their  responsibilities  lightly.  These  schools  are  a  wonderful  avenue 
for  one  to  get  their  foot  in  the  door  in  whatever  area  of  interest  they  may  have.  And 
after  finishing  a  course  in  one  of  these  programs,  a  person  can  then  decide  to  either 
further  theireducation  in  that  field  or  decide  that  they  are  happy  with  the  amount 
of  training,  or  that  perhaps  they  are  in  the  wrong  field  completely.         ....  f. 

It  affords  people  the  opportunity  to  become  whatever  they  want  to  be  without  the 
long-term  commitment. 

Ms.  Yowell.  And  I'd  like  to  take  a  chance  to  expound  on  that 
and  say  that  I  am  40  years  old.  At  40  years  old,  I  am  starting  out 
doing  something  that  you  usually  start  out  doing  when  you  are  18, 
19  20  or  21  years  old.  If  I  were  to  expand  my  education  for  b 
years,  I  would  be  46.  Do  you  know  what  the  job  market  \s  for  a  46- 
v6&r*old  l&clv 

Senator  Mikulski.  I'm  54;  I  know  a  little  bit  about  it.  [Laughter.] 

Ms  Yowell.  As  hard  as  it  is  at  20,  it  doubles  at  40. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Sure.  Could  I  sk  you  what  your  field  is,  your 

area  of  interest?  j  -  i 

Ms.  Yowell.  I  am  working  toward  my  certification  as  a  medical 

assistant. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  see.  . 

Ms.  Yowell.  Which  is  much  different  than  a  nursing  assistant, 
and  different  than  a  nurse;  we  work  directly  with  the  doctor. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  understand.  1  think  we  have  a  good  picture 
of  your  situation,  and  we'll  take  all  the  letters  and  read  them,  but 
in  the  interest  of  moving  along,  becauso  they  are  going  to  need  this 
room  for  some  other  things  

Ms.  Yowell.  There  is  one  paragraph  I  would  like  to  read. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Oh,  sure,  go  ahead. 

Ms.  Yowell.  I  cannot  stress  enough  how  important  these  types 
of  career  schools  are.  Not  only  do  I  support  private  career  schools 
in  the  Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act,  but  I  think  they 
should  be  a  prerequisite  for  longer  studies.  The  students  would  be 
dedicated  to  their  studies  because  then  they  would  have  a  first- 
hand working  knowledge  of  their  career  choice  field. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Very  good.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Scurto.  Senator  Mikulski.  thank  you  very  much  for  giving 
us  the  time.  I  will  not  read  my  whole  letter  because  Pat  had  a  sto- 
ryfoook.  liGrQ* 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  are  interested  in  the  stories.  It  is  these 
stories  that  are  just— you  know,  we  have  heard  from  everyone  in 
terms  of  the  statistics  and  the  administrative  structures,  but  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  when  I  work  on  legislation,  I  don  t  want  to 
work  off  of  memos  and  briefing  books— and  you  are  not  numbers 
and  statistics  to  me;  you  are  people— and  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
I  know  your  stories,  that  I  know  about  your  lives,  so  that  we  can 
then  advocate  it  from  that  perspective.  So  you  go  right  ahead  and 
tell  your  story. 

Ms  Scurto.  I  did  go  to  Towson  State  University  to  apply  there 
right  before  I  did  the  Medix  School,  and  I  found  out  that  I  was 
back  and  forth  to  the  financial  aid  office.  They  gave  me  a  lengthy 
form  that  must  have  had  50  pages;  I  couldn't  understand  it,  and  no 
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one  was  available  to  help  me.  So  I  decided  to  join  the  Medix  School 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  became  tired  of  penny-anty  jobs  because  of  no 
experience  or  training. 

Since  I  joined  the  Medix  School  as  a  medical  assistant,  they  are 
giving  me  the  training  I  need  to  become  an  individual,  to  be  able  to 
work  and  serve  the  community  as  a  health  care  provider. 

When  I  found  out  the  cost  of  the  tuition  for  the  school,  I  knew  I 
could  not  afford  it.  But  then  Mr.  John  Gellers,  the  financial  aid 
counselor,  told  me  about  Pell  grant,  .  udent  loans,  etc.  Finally  I 
applied  and  was  accepted.  J 

When  that  day  came,  I  knew  I  was  on  the  road  to  an  education 
that  would  get  me  a  decent  paying  job.  Since  I  have  been  in  the 
school,  I  am  learning  so  many  skills  such  as  pharmacology,  urinal- 
ysis, microbiology,  etc.,  as  Pat  mentioned.  These  skills  are  definite- 
ly going  to  get  me  a  very  good-paying  job. 

Raising  children  on  my  own  and  being  a  single  parent  is  hard 
and  I  love  it,  but  trying  to  find  a  job  without  any  skills  is  the  hard- 
est thing  I  have  ever  had  to  do.  But  now  with  these  skills  I  should 
not  have  any  problem,  and  my  economic  status  should  change. 

I  support  the  private  career  schools  and  Higher  Education  Reau- 
thorization Act  due  to  the  fact  that  some  can  go  to  school  for  years 
but  I  just  couldn  t.  So  give  us  Americans  the  right  to  choose  what 
is  best  for  us,  and  not  what  is  best  for  the  State,  or  because  it  is 
just  not  the  right  thing  to  do  at  this  moment.  Help  those  who  are 
helping  themselves,  and  we  shall  have  a  better  place  to  live 

Senator  Mikulski.  Could  we  have  those  letters  for  the  record' 

Ms.  Goldstein.  Yes.  Excuse  me,  Senator.  I  am  the  director  of 
education  at  Medix.  May  I  submit  these  letters?  These  are  not  just 
from  Medix;  they  are  from  Annapolis  to  Aberdeen. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Are  you  part  of  the  faculty? 

Ms.  Goldstein.  I  am  the  director  of  education  for  Medix,  yes. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Very  pleased  to  meet  you,  and  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand during  this  hearing  that  we  weren't  precluding  you,  but 
we  were  working  within  parameters,  and  we  want  to  have  a  special 
conversation  with  the  proprietary  schools. 

Ms.  Goldstein.  Thank  you.  Those  represent  not  just  Medix,  but 
all  of  the  proprietary  schools  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  That  is  not 
just  from  us. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Terrific.  ThanK  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Goldstein.  My  pleasure.  Thank  you. 
[Letters  from  proprietary  school  students  follow:] 

Letters  from  Students 

.,    „     _  Silver  Spring,  MD 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

„..DftRrS,ENATOR  M,KU.UKI-  1  enrolled  at  TESST  Institute  in  Jan.  1991  in  order  to 
qualify  for  more  recession  proof  employment.  I  was  in  the  houso  construction  field 
In  only  one  semester  I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  I  have  no  doubt  the  program  here 
is  very  effective  for  students  who  apply  themselves-which  most  do 

at^SSr.  eXeryo.ne  »  my  ^ass  has  a  Job  outside  of  school.  Anyone  willing  to  work 
at  night  and  go  to  school  all  day  is  serious. 

aISZ^S^  *TUgh  to  w  my,ow?. tuition'  but  90  ^rcent  of  my  fellow  8tu- 
mS*^^  J  awayLgrantf  f?r  «ype  of  education  would  eliminate  most 
all  of  these  students  from  what  may  be  their  only  chanv  at  a  good  job. 

C  t  l  '  • 
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This  would  be  a  mistake  we  would  all  pay  for. 

Sorely,  David  W.  Zastrow, 


Columbia,  MD 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  After  10  years  in  construction  and  home  improvements, 
and  watching  any  income  going  up  and  down  with  either  the  season  or  the  Nmm 
I  had  enough,  so  I  asked  around  and  investigated  first  which  profession  would  be 
long-term  (meaning  a  good  future)  and  a  steady  income.  Second  a  school  with  a  good 
wUd  reputation  for  teaching  someone  like  myself  a  profession,  in  order  to  change 
my  lifearound.  TESST  electronics  is  the  school  I  chose  after  visiting  twice  and to He- 
ine with  a  friend  who  went  there  and  is  now  working  in  telecommunications.  With- 
out the  financial  aid  I  have  no  chance  of  being  able  to  attend  this  school  and  here- 
fore  not  being  able  to  at  least  try  and  change  my  life  for  the  better.  The  electronic 
knowledge  I  Im  learning  is  incredible,  something  I  always  wanted  to  learn  and  now 
have  thechance,  please  understand  that  a  career  school  is  my  only  realistic  attempt 
to  change  my  profession  and  I  need  the  financial  help  now. 

™ank  you'  Michael  A.  Nicodemus 


Lineboro,  MD. 


The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  When  I  graduated  from  high  school  I  was  always i  want- 
ing to  go  back  to  school  and  further  my  education  but  I  could  not  afford  to  go  to  a 
2-4  vear  college.  Plus  I  was  more  interested  in  a  field  of  study,  not  English,  math 
etc  Medix  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  start  studying  with  my  career.  If  it  was  not 
?S  the  financial  aid  program,  this  dream  of  going  back  to  schoo Iwould  of  never 
been  possible.  It  is  very  important  to  me  to  get  a  good  paying  job  because  I  have  a 

h^SSL  Medix,  I  have  learned  more  then  I  ever  thought  I  would. 
Blood  pressure,  muscle  skeleton  system,  injections,  skeleton  system  and  even  more 

h?Uth?  world  today  are  looking  for  trained  medical  assistant  with  hands 
on  experience  and  that  is  what  Medix  has  taught  me.  It  will  enable  me  to  be  com- 
fortable working  on  people  when  I  start  to  work.  Medix  also  has  jobs  available  after 

grireSnyniove  the  private  training  school  I  am  attending.  Without  the  financial  aid 
program  I  would  not  be  in  school  today.  Please  keep  the  financial  aid  program  for 
Peolle  like  me  who  can  not  afford  2-4  year  colleges  tuition.  I  really  love  what  I  am 
doing  and  learning  now  and  proud  to  say  that  I  have  a  3.4  grade  average  now. 
Sincerely,  Mary  Robertson 


Jsiurel  MD,  April  8.  1.991 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  After  raising  children  and  spending  several  years  on  the 
State  welfare  roles;  I  decided  that  I  needed  to  find  a  more  productive  ptece  in  life. 
The  first  step  to  becoming  independent  is  to  gain  the  skills  . ^^^^outer 
ployable.  I  am  now  a  student  at  a  career  oriented  facility  named  TESST  ^omPut" 
and  Electronics  Institute.  I  arrived  at  this  school  with  minimal  viable  work  related 
skills;  I  will  leave  here  in  a  week,  with  all  the  basic  skills  needed  to  obtain  employ- 

Tha^learted  WordPerfect,  which  I  am  using  to  write  this  letter.  I  have  learned 
dBase  and  Lotus  123;  both  of  which  are  in  great  demand  in  the  workplace. 
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Having  already  been  offered  several  positions  in  the  Washington,  DC  area  I  am 
confident  about  my  newfound  ability  to  become  a  productive  member  of  my  commu- 
nity. 

I  feel  that  private  career  schools  be  considered  as  a  vital  piece  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Reauthorization  Act.  The  need  to  acquire  a  fast,  though  thorough,  education 
in  a  defined  field  is  very  necessary  to  those  of  us  who  are  already  tied  to  the  defini- 
tive responsibilities  of  child  rearing. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this  letter  and  for  your  regard 
for  our  needs  on  this  issue. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  McCrimmon 


Ashton,  MD,  Aprils,  199  J 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  This  letter  is  being  typed  on  the  Commodort  personal 
computer  assigned  to  me  as  a  student  at  the  TESST  Electronics  and  Computer  Insti- 
tute. This  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  only  6  months  ago.  I  am  one  of  the 
growing  number  of  older  women,  mostly  mothers  and  homemakers,  who  are  re-en- 
tering the  job  market,  either  out  of  choice  or  necessity.  Without  the  financial  aid 
arranged  for  me  by  this  school  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
become  a  student. 

Before  coming  to  TESST  my  skills  were  hopelessly  outdated  and  inadequate.  I  had 
basic  typing  skills  but  knew  nothing  about  computers.  My  training  has  changed  that 
in  a  very  positive  way.  This  school  has  tauafht  me  how  to  run  the  most  popular  busi- 
ness software  programs  on  the  market  today.  They  have  given  me  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  how  computers  work,  and  an  insight  into  what  the  possibilities  are  for 
a  rewarding  future  as  a  working  woman.  I  am  both  excited  about  what  I  have 
learned  and  motivated  to  continue  my  education  further  after  graduation  from 
TESST. 

The  skills  I  have  learned  have  prepared  me  for  a  challenging  job  in  either  govern- 
ment or  private  industry.  My  future  is  a  lot  brighter  than  it  would  have  been  with- 
out this  training. 

I  urge  you  to  actively  lobby  for  and  support  the  inclusion  of  private  career  schools 
in  the  Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act.  Without  the  financial  aid  they  now 
supply  thousands  of  bright,  capable  women  who  are  actively  seeking  to  re-enter  the 
job  market  will  simply  fall  through  the  cracks.  That  would  be  a  terrible  waste  of  a 
valuable  resource. 

We  need  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Dian  Scott  Bendit 


Washington.  DC.  April  8,  1991 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski.  I  attended  UDC  in  January  1981— May  1984  majoring 
in  Computer  Science  Technology.  I  did  not  complete  my  studies  at  that  time:  howev- 
er, I  still  had  interest  in  th*>  course.  Because  of  the  time  lapse,  I  did  not  want  to 
return  to  a  University.  I  checked  out  a  few  vocational  schools,  and  finally  made  my 
selection  to  attend  TESST  Computer  Institute.  The  importance  of  financial  aid  was 
very  vital  to  me.  I  have  a  family  to  support;  therefore  I  could  not  afford  the  full  cost 
of  the  school.  With  the  help  of  a  grant  and  student  loan  I  was  able  to  attend  and 
complete  my  studies.  My  daughter  is  now  6  years  old.  When  the  time  comes  for  her 
to  attend  college,  I'm  sure  the  cost  will  be  astronomical.  With  that  in  mind  I  know 
it  will  put  a  great  crunch  in  my  pocket.  With  whatever  she  decides  to  do,  1  hope 
financial  aid  is  available  to  help  achieve  her  goals  and  dreams,  whether  its  at  a  uni- 
versity, college  or  private  school  such  as  TESST  Computer  Institute. 

The  skills  that  I  have  learned  at  TESST  Computer  Institute  consist  of  Dbase, 
Lotus  123,  WordPerfect,  Desktop  Publishing.  I  have  increased  my  typing  speed  from 
33  wpm  to  50-55  wpm  accurately. 
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With  the  new  skills  I  have  learned,  I  can  say  that  I  feel  very  comfortable  about 
going  into  the  job  market  and  taking  the  skills  I  have  learned  with  me.  With  the 
skills  I  have  learned  I  feel  I  could  be  an  asset  to  wjy  business. 

By  attending  a  private  career  school  such  as  TESST,  it  could  become  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  student.  I  say  this  because  everyone  is  different  with  his/her  studies. 
When  attending  a  University  or  College  you  have  so  many  other  courses  that  are 
needed  upon  graduation  that  really  don't  reflect  the  miyor  selected.  Whereas,  with 
a  private  school  you  take  just  the  courses  needed  for  the  career  you  have  selected. 
Yours  sincerely,  Angela  G.  Brooks 


Riverdale,  MD,  April  10,  1991. 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  I  enrolled  at  TESST  Electronic  and  Computer  Institute 
because  I  wanted  to  start  a  new  career  and  having  an  electronic  background  I  decid- 
ed that  an  electronic  course  would  enable  me  to  enter  the  job  market.  Financial  aid 
assisted  me  in  paying  for  the  tuition  I  received.         .    ,  . 

I  have  learned  to  repair  and  trouble  shoot  electronic  devices  that  modern  society 
consider  a  necessity  of  life  existence.  . 

With  these  new  skill  I  am  now  in  a  better  position  to  get  into  the  job  market  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  my  economic  status. 

I  stronriy  support  for  including  private  career  schools  m  the  Higher  JJducation 
Reauthorization  Act  without  which  many  individuals  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
their  education  and  be  independent  citizens  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely,  Linton  Wilson 


Adelphi,  MD,Apnl8y  1991. 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  One  day  I  started  looking  in  the  newspaper  for  a  day 
job,  dealing  with  some  type  of  secretarial/clerical  duties,  and  found  out  that  the 
qualifications  were  nothing  that  I  was  familiar  to.  I  repeatedly  saw  WordPerfect, 
Lotus  1-2-3,  and  Database  and  decided  I  should  find  out  what  it™.  I  felt  very 
behind  in  time  and  decided  to  go  to  school  and  update  myself  to  1991. 1  am  current- 
ly a  hairdresser  so,  computers  never  entered  my  mind.  I  was  very  thankful  that  the 
school  could  offer  financial  aid.  The  fact  that  I  finally  have  a  chance  at  a  steady 
money  career  and  advancement  changed  my  life.  When  I  walk  into  an  interview 
now,  1  feel  like  I  have  a  chance. 

In  this  six  month  course,  I  have  learned  about  the  following  subjects: 

—Information  on  the  computer  world  in  general 

—IBM  compatible  Hardware 

—Database  III,  Lotus  1-2-3,  Desktop  Publishing, 

—WordPerfect  5.1 

—Typing  55-60  wpm 

These  skills  have  increased  the  job  market  for  me  and  put  me  in  a  higher  salary 
range  demand.  With  these  options  my  financial  status  has  improved  immensely.  All 
this  is  due  to  the  financial  help  the  government  has  reserved  for  educational  pur- 

P^concluBion,  1  would  like  to  say  that  financial  aid  opens  doors  to  those  of  us  who 
cannot  afford  education.  The  career  schools  in  higher  education  allows  you  to  get  an 
education  quicker.  This  allows  a  mature  group  of  people  that  already  have  estab- 
lished family  situations  to  better  themselves  faster.  The  majority  of  people  over  25, 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  4  years  or  more  of  their  lives  for  a  higher  education.  It  is 
beneficial  in  the  long-run,  for  the  people  and  the  government  to  work  together  to 
support  each  other  financially. 

Sincerely,  Cindy  Lee  Ganim 
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Frederick,  MD,  April  10,  1991. 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikuiski:  I  was  disabled  working  as  an  electrician  from  a  fall  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  have  not  been  able  to  work  or  support  my  family.  I  cannot  go 
back  to  being  an  electrician  and  chose  to  retrain  and  become  q  Computer  Electron- 
ics'Technician  at  TESST.  I  chose  TESST  because  of  their  reputation,  location,  train- 
ing and  placement  program.  Although  my  tuition  is  paid  for  because  of  workers 
compensation,  I  would  not  be  able  to  attend  school  without  the  benefit  of  financial 
aid.  Financial  aid  is  very  important  today  when  people  are  trying  to  become  better 
educated  and  compete  in  the  job  market. 

I  am  in  my  first  semester  of  the  one  year  program  and  have  not  only  learned 
mathematical  skills  but  skills  like  problem-solving,  self-discipline  and  anticipation 
that  will  benefit  me  throughout  my  career. 

The  job  market  today  is  very  competitive  because  of  more  highly  skilled  and  edu- 
cated workers  (the  economy  today  demands  well  trained  individuals  for  better  jobs). 
Graduating  from  this  program  will  enable  me  to  obtain  a  job  as  a  Computer  Elec- 
tronics Technician,  in  turn,  be  able  to  support  my  family. 

I  strongly  support  the  need  for  private  career  schools  to  be  included  in  the  Higher 
Education  Reauthorization  Act. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Gary  F.  Streeton 


April  8,  1991 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dbar  Senator  Mikulski:  Being  a  young  adult  and  needing  to  get  a  decent  job  in 
a  minimum  amount  of  time,  I  decided  that  I  had  to  go  to  school.  I  found  out  about 
Fleet  Business  School  through  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  so  I  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  visit  the  school.  I  talked  to  one  of  the  representatives  and  chose  to 
pursue  their  Evening  Microcomputer  Program  as  I  want  to  make  a  career  using 
computers.  Upon  visiting  their  Financial  Aid  Department  I  found  I  qualified  for  a 
Parent/Student  Loan.  Having  this  help  with  financial  aid  I  found  it  possible  to  be 
able  to  attend  Fleet  Business  School. 

While  in  this  program,  I  am  taking  English,  writing,  punctuation,  typing,  account- 
ing, Word  Processing,  MS/PC-DOS,  Computerized  Accounting,  Spreadsheet  Applica- 
tions, and  Database  Applications. 

When  graduation  comes  I  feel  that  I  have  the  ability  and  experience  to  perform  a 
challenging  career  using  all  of  these  useful  skills. 

I  really  feel  that  you  should  increase  your  support  to  students  at  schools  like 
Fleet  Business  School.  I  want  to  be  able  to  get  a  challenging,  respectable  job  soon 
with  a  living  wage  and  the  ability  for  advancement.  So  please  consider  this  fact  be- 
cause if  it  wasn't  for  the  financial  aid  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  attend  school. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

DeAnna  M.  Buczkowski 


April  5,  1991. 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  Being  a  mother  with  a  small  child  and  needing  to  get  a 
decent  job  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time,  I  explored  the  job  market  and  found  that 
I  did  not  have  the  skills  to  compete.  I  heard  of  Fleet  Business  School  through  a 
friend  for  the  first  time  in  1982.  As  I  was  interested  in  current  job  skills,  I  made  an 
appointment  to  visit  the  school.  I  talked  to  their  representative  and  chose  to  pursue 
their  Secretarial  Program  as  I  wanted  to  make  a  career  of  being  an  administrative 
secretary.  Upon  visiting  their  Financial  Aid  Department  I  found  I  qualified  for  a 
Student  Loan.  Packaging  this  aid,  I  was  able  to  enroll  in  their  Secretarial  Program 
in  1982. 
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While  in  this  program,  I  completed  English,  writing,  punctuation,  typing,  account- 
ing, Word  Processing,  and  many  more  essential  skills  needed  to  perform  as  a  quali- 
fied professional  in  the  working  fields. 

Upon  graduation,  I  felt  that  I  had  the  ability  and  skills  to  compete  with  anyone 
for  an  entry  level  position  as  a  qualified  and  up-to-date  secretary.  In  fact,  I  felt  that 
1  was  able  to  compete  with  many  who  had  much  more  experience. 

Currently,  I  am  once  again  attending  Fleet  Business  School.  This  time  taking  the 
Micro  Computer  Program.  I  returned  to  Fleet  because  of  the  impressive  standards, 
reputation,  and  positive  attitude  it  has  in  the  business  world. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  you  should  increase  your  support  to  the  students  at  schools 
like  Fleet  where  you  are  able  to  get  the  equivalent  of  a  2  year  community  college 
program  in  one  year.  Many  of  us  want  to  get  a  good  respectable  job  quickly  with  a 
living  wage  and  the  ability  for  advancement.  I  did  not  have  the  money  to  do  this  on 
my  own  and  would  not  have  been  able  to  pursue  the  training  without  your  help. 
Thank  you  very  much, 

Sincerely,  w  tr 

Mary  Kathryn  Vito 


Baltimore,  MD,  April  9,  1991 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  I  am  currently  enrolled  at  R.E.T.S.  Technical  Training 
School  in  the  Drafting/C.A.D.D.  Program.  A  m^jor  factor  in  continuing  and  com- 
pleting my  education  in  this  field  was  the  grant  and  financial  aid  made  available  to 
me. 

I  am  gaining  a  wide  variety  of  skills  in  the  Drafting  Department  including  an  in 
depth  knowledge  of  Computer  Assisted  Drafting  and  Design,  (CA.D.D.). 

As  a  result  of  my  training  I  will  be  able  to  secure  a  position  in  this  high  tech  field 
and  support  myself  and  my  children  on  my  own. 

I  fully  support  including  private  career  schools  in  the  Higher  Education  Reauthor- 
ization Act. 

Sincerely,  ^  _ 

Cheryl  L.  Parrott 


Baltimore,  MD,  April  9,  1991 

The  Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  I  am  presently  enrolled  at  RETS  Electronic  School.  Due 
to  a  back  injury,  I  was  told  by  my  surgeon  I  should  make  an  immediate  career 
change.  I  heard  about  RETS  through  different  friends  and  decided  to  enroll.  Due  to 
my  financial  status,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  attend  RETS 
without  the  help  of  financial  aid. 

I  am  taking  a  course  in  Heating,  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  and  will  be 
graduating  on  May  3, 1991. 

After  just  2  months  in  school,  I  was  able  to  start  doing  side  jobs  for  friends  and 
relatives.  This  was  a  big  help  in  adding  to  my  income.  I  have  really  learned  a  lot 
here  at  RETS  and  I  feel  assured  that  my  future  in  my  new  trade,  will  be  very  suc- 
cessful. RETS  is  one  of  the  best  moves  I  nave  ever  made  and  I  will  always  be  grate- 
ful to  the  instructors  and  staff  of  RETS.  TtrnC*  . 

I  am  fully  supportive  for  including  private  career  schools,  like  RETS,  in  the 
Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Richard  S.  Roseman 


Senator  Mikulski.  Did  you  want  to  comment? 
Ms.  Waugh.  Yes,  Senator. 

I  would  just  like  to  thank  you  for  listening  to  us  and  say  that 
Medix  has  helped  me  so  much.  About  2  years  ago,  I  had  planned  to 
get  married  and  raise  a  family,  and  I  got  into  a  jam  ana  got  preg- 
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nant  a  little  too  early.  Things  didn't  work  out  between  the  father 
and  me,  and  I  had  to  go  on  welfare  because  the  place  where  I 
worked  didn't  offer  me  any  insurance. 

I  was  very  sick  throughout  my  pregnancy.  Up  until  8  months,  I 
was  basically  bedridden.  And  after  I  had  the  baby,  I  found  out  that 
I  couldn't  rely  on  his  income  when  we  got  back  together,  so  I  had 
to  do  this  on  my  own  because  someday  that  money  might  not  be 
there.  And  with  me  being  on  welfare  and  so  on,  it  just  made  sense 
to  do  this  on  my  own. 

And  if  I  had  waited  for  Project  Independence,  I  would  never  be 
here* 

Senator  Mikulski.  Could  I  ask  you  a  question— and  I  know  about 
Project  Independence.  It  is  a  whole  program  to  move  people  off  of 
public  assistance.  Would  Project  Independence  have  you  go  to  a 
school  like  Medix,  with  its  long  track  record  of  achievement? 

Ms.  Waugh.  Well,  when  I  went  in  for  an  interview,  she  asked  me 
if  I  was  interested  in  Project  Independence,  and  I  told  her  that  no, 
I  had  gone  out  on  my  own  and  found  something  that  I  wanted  to 
do.  And  she  was  very  nasty,  and  she  said,  "Are  you  sure?" 

Ms.  Scurto.  Excuse  me.  I  know  something  about  Project  Inde- 
pendence. I  went  down  and  applied  for  it  because  I  was  also  on  wel- 
fare at  the  time  and  because  my  two  children  didn't  have  any  med- 
ical insurance,  and  I  needed  the  medical  assistance  card,  when  I 
applied,  they  made  me  work  40  hours  a  week  downtown,  with  no 
pay,  for  3  months  because  they  could  not  place  me  because  the 
training  programs  are  so  overcrowded.  I  couldn't  afford  it.  I 
couldn't  take  the  bus,  and  I  couldn't  afford  a  babysitter.  They  were 
wiling  to  pay  a  sitter—I  would  have  to  take  both  of  my  kids  clear 
across  town  and  move  them  out  of  the  school  they  are  in  just  to  get 
them  to  the  sitter. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  got  it. 

Ms.  Yowell.  Let  me  tell  you  something  else  about  Project  Inde- 
pendence  

Senator  Mikulski.  OK,  but  this  is  not  a  hearing  on  Project  Inde- 
pendence. I've  got  to  get  back  to  higher  education  

Ms.  Yowell.  This  is  where  it  all  ties  together,  though. 
Senator  Mikulski.  OK. 

Ms.  Yowell.  Project  Independence  I  know  about  because  my 
daughter-in-law  was  on  Project  Independence  because  of  my  grand- 
son and  her  age  and  so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  daughter-in-law 
graduates  from  Medix,  the  same  school  I  attend,  next  week.  She 
was  on  Project  Independence,  and  this  is  what  they  did  for  her;  this 
was  their  idea  of  an  education.  They  sent  her  to  a  hospital  in  Ann 
Arundel  County  where  she  lived.  They  sent  her  there  for  3  weeks, 
and  actually  what  she  came  out  of  that  knowing  was  how  to  be  a 
nurse's  assistant's  assistant.  There  was  no  real  education. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Not  the  way  you're  talking  about  what  you 
had. 

Ms.  Yowell.  No,  not  something  she  can  financially  bank  on  to 
better  herself  and  her  son's  life. 
Senator  Mikulski.  I  understand. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  student  assistance  part  of  all  this. 
Each  of  you  on  this  panel  is  in  a  different  age  group,  and  each  one 
of  your  stories  is  as  unique  as  your  personality  and  the  gifts  you 
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have  to  offer.  My  question  is  if  we  had  to  change  three  things  to 
improve  the  program  and  make  it  really  effective,  what  would  your 
recommendations  be— because  obviously,  access  to  higher  education 
you  see  as  the  determination  of  your  destiny,  the  need  to  have 
access  to  higher  education  regardless  of  the  nature  of  it.  And  that 
is  what  is  so  great  about  our  society— we  don't  have  cookie-cutter 
higher  education. 

What  would  it  be?  I'll  start  with  you,  Ms.  Yowell,  and  go  on 
down  the  line.  How  would  you  improve  the  program? 

Ms.  Yowell.  First  of  all,  I  agree  with  a  lot  of  what  the  panel 
before  us  spoke  about  and  the  fact  that  the  Pell  grants  should  be 
updated  and  should  be  extended. 

Second,  I  would  not  cut  financial  aid  because  of  years  involved. 
Don't  make  it  for  anyone  over  a  2-year  course.  There  are  those  of 
us,  myself  included,  who  don't  have  that  much  time  to  invest,  un- 
fortunately. 

The  third  thing  is  I  would  make  the  actual  government  loans  to 
the  students  more  individualized,  not  a  blanket  situation  that  you 
either  do  or  don't  fit  into  a  category,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  us 
who  are  in  our  own  categories,  and  we  still  need  and  deserve  and 
have  the  right  to  a  higher  education. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Very  good.  What  is  your  name,  again? 

Ms.  Scurto.  Sharon  Scurto. 

I'd  change  the  financial  papers  that  you  have  to  fill  out. 
Senator  Mikulski.  All  the  paperwork. 

Ms.  Scurto.  All  of  it.  Change  it;  make  it  simple,  and  have  some- 
one available— not  a  hot-line— but  have  someone  available  who  is 
going  to  be  able  to  sit  with  you  and  say,  "Sharon,  this  is  what  you 
need  to  do." 

No.  2,  do  not  write  a  set  of  rules  and  say  okay,  you  fall  into  this, 
and  you  fall  into  this.  Let  each  person  be  accepted  according  to 
what  their  background  is. 

And  third,  I  would  never,  ever  say  that  because  you  own  a  house 
or  you  have  too  much  equity  in  your  house,  you  can't  get  a  loan.  I 
want  that  changed— I  would  like  to  have  it  changed. 

But  the  package  is  terrible.  Trying  to  fill  that  out,  I  got  so  dis- 
couraged I  said  I  wasn't  even  going  to  college,  and  I  pushed  the 
package  away. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Yes,  I  saw  you  nodding  your  head  when  I  said 
people  were  on  Rolaids  and  doing  Mylanta  shooters. 
Ms.  Scurto.  Yes— 4  hours. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  I've  heard  about  people  taking  4  weeks. 

Ms.  Scurto.  In  4  hours  I  filled  out  one  page— I  wasn't  even  com- 
pletely done— I  pushed  it  away  and  said  I  give  up.  And  nobody  was 
there  to  help  me  with  it.  They  were  all  pushing  me  around  to  dif- 
ferent offices,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 

Senator  Mikulski.  That's  also  what  Dr.  Aery  said,  that  even  if 
you  have  advisers  and  workshops,  if  the  form  is  essentially  user- 
complex  and  confusing  and  repetitive  and  so  on,  all  the  workshops 
in  the  world  don't  make  a  bad  form  a  good  form. 

Ms.  Aurelio. 

Ms.  Post-Aurelio.  Thank  God  and  Catonsville  Community  Col- 
lege for  our  financial  aid  department.  Jerry  Lovick  and  Margaret 
Buller  got  me  through  it— they  took  pity  on  me  and  helped  me.  So 
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yes,  I  hate  to  go  back  to  them  each  time  to  do  it,  but  they  are  there 
to  help.  I  could  not  have  done  it  on  my  own.  So  updating  that  form 
is  really  important. 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  diversity  of  the  backgrounds  of  inde- 
pendent students.  We're  not  all  the  same.  We  have  different  needs. 

Also,  making  more  grant  money  available  rather  than  

Senator  Mikulski.  More  money.  The  best  form  in  the  world 
won't  be  as  good  as  money. 

Ms.  Post-Aurelio.  Yes.  I  mean,  I  will  pay  my  loans  back,  and 
God  knows  I  am  grateful  for  getting  them. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Ms.  Aurelio,  also,  you  were  the  beneficiary  of 
some  extra  help  like  the  tutorial  that  enabled  you  to  

Ms.  Post-Aurelio.  Well,  those  are  services  here  at  the  college. 

Senator  Mikulski.  But  we  need  to  be  cognizant  of  those  areas. 

Ms.  Post-Aurelio.  Oh,  yes.  Now,  last  year  I  did  not  qualify  for  a 
loan  because  I  had  not  achieved  second-year  status,  fhe  reason  I 
hadn't  achieved  second-year  status  was  because  I  had  to  take  the 
math  modules.  So  that  screened  me  out  for  a  loan;  I  was  not  able 
to  get  the  loan,  the  Stafford  loan. 

Senator  Mikulski.  That's  a  very  good  point. 

Ms.  Fager. 

Ms.  Fager.  Yes.  Definitely  simplification  of  the  application. 
There  are  some  things  in  the  application  which  I  don't  agree  with. 
My  father  passed  away,  and  my  mother  was  a  widow.  Then  she  got 
remarried,  and  now  I'm  21  years  old  and  my  mother  just  got  mar- 
ried, and  now  I  have  this  man  who  doesn't  owe  me  a  thing  in  the 
world  who  has  to  be  part  of  my  application.  He  owes  me  nothing. 
My  father  passed  away.  I  don't  think  that  is  fair,  and  that  should 
be  changed. 

Senator  Mikulski.  That's  an  excellent  point  particularly  in 
today's  era  of  the  new  family,  the  blended  family. 

Ms.  Fager.  Right.  There  definitely  has  to  be  a  restructuring  of 
the  independent  student.  I  know  there  are  people  who  actually 
cheat,  as  Dr.  Glee  was  talking  about,  affluent  families  who  know 
how  to  get  by  the  system.  I  wasn't  one  of  those  people. 

Senator  Mikulski.  But  you  shouldn't  have  to  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  get  around  it.  You  should  be  helped  to  go  through  it,  and  by 
the  time  you  go  through  it,  there  should  then  be  the  resources  so 
you  can  continue  your  education. 

Ms.  Fager.  Right. 

Senator  Mikulski.  It's  an  education  trying  to  get  an  education; 
isn't  that  it? 

Ms.  Fager.  Right.  And  the  third  thing  is  the  college  work-study/ 
college  work  shift  There  is  a  difference,  and  I  didn't  know  the  dif- 
ference when  I  first  went  to  college.  I  was  offered  a  work  shift, 
which  means  something  like  she  was  talking  about— you  work,  but 
you  never  get  paid,  you  never  see  money;  you  just  kind  of  pay  off 
your  bill.  They  offer  you  a  $3.25  an  hour  job,  so  even  if  you  did 
work— and  you  can't  work  40  hours  on  campus. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I've  got  it. 

Ms.  Fager.  So  they  pay  $3.25  in  the  work  shift,  and  you  never 
see  the  money,  and  by  the  end  of  the  semester,  I  was  still  owing 
them  money.  So  it  didn't  help  me.  Then  they  changed  me  to  college 
work-study.  That  was  a  little  better,  but  I  was  still  only  making 
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$4.25,  $5.00  an  hour,  which  Was  all  right,  but  it  didn't  help.  The 
Federal  Government  offered  a  program  to  financially  needy  people, 
and  they  didn't  look  at  me  and  say,  well,  you're  not  independent 
because— I  told  them  what  I  did,  and  that  I  had  financial  aid,  and 
they  have  a  program  called  the  Stay-in-School  Program,  where 
they  give  you  20  hours  a  week,  and  they  start  you  out  at  $8,  so  that 
helps  a  student.  Not  all  people  are  qualified,  but  I  did  happen  to 
qualify,  so  now  I  reject  college  work-study. 

Senator  Mikulski.  So  they  need  to  improve  that. 

Ms.  Fager.  Yes. 

Ms.  Lennhoff. 

Ms.  Lennhoff.  Well,  I  guess  you  would  think  that  since  I  have  a 
$20,000  debt  and  student  loans  that  I  would  be  well-educated  in 
this  process,  but  I'm  not,  and  that  is  part  of  how  I  amassed  such  a 
debt.  So  I  think  one  of  the  first  things  I  would  suggest  is  to  in- 
crease information  and  dissemination  of  information  on  all  of  the 
financial  aid  programs  and  all  the  processes,  and  make  them  sim- 
pler. There  is  no  reason  why  they  have  to  be  so  complicated.  That 
would  be  the  first  thing,  I  think. 

The  other  thing  would  be  definitely  the  delayed  disbursement 
has  to  go— and  I  realize  that  sometimes  that  is  something  that 
comes  from  the  bank,  sometimes  that  is  something  that  comes  from 
the  university  itself,  and  sometimes  it  is  part  of  a  program  to  have 
30-day  delayed  disbursement.  It  doesn't  matter  where  it  comes 
from;  it  affects  students  the  same  way.  The  financial  aid  office  kept 
telling  me  2  weeks,  2  weeks,  wait  2  weeks,  it  will  come  in  2  weeks. 
Whether  they  knew  or  not  where  it  was  getting  held  up,  I  don't 
know,  but  that  has  to  go,  regardless  of  who  is  doing  the  delaying. 

And  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  I  would  emphasize  the  most 
strongly  is  to  increase  funding  for  the  work-study  and  make  that 
tax-free;  I  don't  think  students  should  have  to  pay  taxes  on  that. 
And  also  increase  grants  because  there  is  no  reason  why  students 
should  have  to  amass  these  tremendous  debts  if  we  can  in  the 
meantime  be  contributing  something  to  our  school  and  to  our  own 
academic  progress  through  a  work-study  program. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Very  good. 

Ms.  Ajagunna,  I  know  you  have  the  official  position  and  lan- 
guage, but  I'm  sure  you  have  your  own  personal  three  recommen- 
dations. 

Ms.  Ajagunna.  Yes.  Out  of  the  10  major  recommendations  that 
USSA  has  put  forward,  there  are  a  couple  that  I'd  really  like  to 
highlight— the  special  services,  including  the  TRIO  programs  and 
expanding  TRIO  programs;  and  developing  incentives  for  on- 
campus  child  care,  bilingual  remedial  programs  and  other  services 
for  non-traditional  students  such  as  women  in  higher  education, 
students  of  color  in  higher  education,  and  other  non-traditional  stu- 
dents who  face  additional  barriers  because  they  are  not  the  quote- 
unquote  18-to-24,  no  children  students,  students  who  are  on  welfare 
or  get  other  kinds  of  aid,  so  that  doesn't  offset  their  financial  aid.  I 
have  worked  in  the  financial  aid  office,  and  it  is  not  standard.  In 
certain  counties,  certain  States,  certain  assistance  will  offset  your 
aid,  and  in  other  places,  it  doesn't. 

And  along  the  lines  of  doing  things  across-the-board,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  universal  financial  aid  form  because  institutions  have  forms, 
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and  then  there  are  State  forms,  and  then  there  is  a  Federal  form. 
So  if  there  were  just  one  form  and  everything  was  the  same,  the 
basic  questions,  and  forms  without  fees. 

The  other  thing  is  grant  entitlement  and  making  them  applica- 
ble to  middle-income  students  as  well  because  I  think  in  1978  or 
1979,  it  did  a  lot  for  middle-income  students,  but  it  doesn't  any- 
more, and  if  it  did,  I  would  even  qualify  for  a  Pell  grant.  So  not 
just  increasing  the  Pell  grant,  but  increasing  the  eligibility  for 
them. 

One  other  thing  is  considering  unsecured  debt  because  you  don't 
have  liquid  funds — but  like  you  have  home  equity  or  this  or  that— 
that  doesn't  pay  the  bills.  So  considering  unsecured  debt  in  how 
much  you  can  contribute  to  your  education  or  how  much  your  par- 
ents can  contribute  is  very,  very  important. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Yes,  Ms.  Wauch. 

Ms.  Waugh.  Besides  what  has  already  been  said  today,  the  only 
thing  I'd  really  like  to  elaborate  on  besides  increasing  the  grant  is 
to  reconsider  having  financial  aid  because  we  might  not  all  be  the 
same  people,  but  we  are  all  here  for  the  same  reason. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Very  well-said. 

Well,  that  is  a  wonderful  note  to  end  on.  I  want  to  make  sure  we 
have  the  names  of  the  three  students  from  Medix,  and  I'm  going  to 
ask  Ms.  Calmeise  to  get  those  for  the  record  so  we  can  acknowledge 
your  names  in  an  official  way  as  part  of  the  record  and  as  partici- 
pating. 

As  we  wrap  up,  I  really  would  like  to  come  around  and  shake 
your  hands.  I  wish  I  were  an  employment  agency;  I'd  hire  all  of 
you. 

Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  this  most  informative  hearing.  I  got  a 
lot  out  of  hearing  this  panel  and  the  previous  two  panels;  I  hope 
you  did,  too.  And  know  that  the  reauthorization  is  going  to  take  a 
couple  more  months,  and  we're  going  to  be  having  additional  con- 
versations. 

And  I'd  like  to  thank  Catonsville  Community  College  and  every- 
body who  put  a  lot  of  work  into  getting  ready  for  this,  including 
my  own  staff.  I'm  just  real  happy  about  it. 

So  thank  you  very  much,  and  I'd  like  to  wish  you  all  the  very, 
very  best. 

[Additional  statements  submitted  for  the  record  follow:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Moore 

Senator  Mikulski  and  members  of  the  committee,  good  morning.  My  name  is 
Wayne  Moore,  and  I  am  president  of  TESST  Electronic  and  Computer  Institute  in 
Hyattsville. 

First  of  all,  let  me  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  holding  this  hearing  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  here  in  Baltimore.  Maryland  is  strongly 
committed  to  post-secondary  education,  and  Senator  Mikulski  has  certainly  proven 
her  commitment  as  well. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  on  reauthorization.  As 
Congress  reconsiders  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind 
the  nearlv  2  million  students  who  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  Nation's  approxi- 
mately 4,000  private  career  schools— students  like  those  at  TESST,  who  are  enrolled 
in  such  programs  as  electronic  engineering  technology,  computer  technology  and 
office  computer  skills. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  tell  you  about  our  schools.  In  addition  to  the  Hyattsville 
campus,  we  also  have  a  campus  in  Alexandria,  VA.  There  are  about  600  students 
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enrolled  in  electronics  programs  and  150  enrolled  in  office  computer  skills  pro- 
grams, ranging  from  6  months  to  2  years  in  length.  Eighty  percent  of  our  eligible 
graduates  are  placid  in  jobs  in  the  fields  in  which  they  were  trained. 

The  young  people  who  want  careers  in  fields  such  as  these  are  often  in  greater 
need  of  financial  assistance  than  those  who  choose  to  attend  traditional  col  leges. 
These  financial  assistance  programs  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  whether  millions 
of  young  people  will  be  able  to  pursue  their  version  of  the  American  dream. 

In  addition  to  giving  young  people  the  opportunity  to  pursue  the  education  they 
need  to  get  ahead,  the  student  financial  assistance  programs  will  also  play  a  major 
role  in  determining  whether  America  can  meet  the  economic  challenges  of  the 
future.  We  keep  hearing  these  questions  being  asked  by  Congress,  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  media— "Can  America  remain  competitive?  Or  How  can  America 
become  competitive  again?1 '  t 

The  answer  is  clear.  To  thrive  in  this  tough  economic  climate,  we  need  to  ensure 
that  we  have  an  educated,  skilled  and  productive  workforce.  The  strength  of  our 
economy  depends  on  the  performance  of  college  and  non-college  educated  workers. 
The  contributions  of  these  workers  will  determine  the  Nation's  economic  fate. 

According  to  a  report  issued  last  summer  (by  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the 
American  Workforce),  70  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  year  2000  will  require  a  college 
education,  but  most  of  them  will  require  some  form  of  post-secondary  technical  edu- 


In  fact  the  greatest  job  opportunities  throughout  the  next  10  years  are  expected 
to  be  in  the  service  and  technical  fields.  TESST  Electronics  and  Computer  Institute 
and  thousands  of  other  private  career  schools  across  the  United  States  Provide 
career  specific  education  for  students  who  want  to  enter  these  professions.  This  is 
why  it  is  so  important  to  ensure  that  young  people  have  access  to  the  institution  of 
their  choice.  ,       ,     , .    _    ,.      .        ...    ,  . 

To  help  achieve  these  goals,  I  believe  we  ought  to  head  in  the  direction  outlined  in 
the  legislative  proposal  that  two  national  organizations— the  National  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Schools  (NATTS)  and  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Schools  (AICS)— will  soon  unveil.  . 

The  proposal  will  provide  access  to  post-secondary  education  opportunities  tor  all 
students,  including  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  It  restores  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween grants  and  loans  so  the  very  poorest  do  not  leave  school  under  a  huge  burden 
of  debt.  It  improves  the  integrity  of  the  aid  programs.  And  it  enhances  the  ?trective- 
ness  of  the  programs  through  simplification  and  improved  administration. 

The  plan  recognizes  that  people  should  have  access  to  the  type  of  education  that 
best  meets  their  interests  and  abilities,  whether  at  a  4-year  college  or  a  private 
career  school.  ,       „  .  ^    ...   ,  .r 

In  addition,  the  proposal  asks  for  a  number  of  reforms  that  will  clarify  the  ac- 
countability of  all  players  involved  in  the  student  aid  programs  and  create  ways  to 
curb  abuse.  This  will  help  restore  everyone's  confidence  in  these  programs. 

An  efficient  and  productive  economy  depends  on  educators,  scientists  and  doctors. 
But  it  also  requires  the  people  who  build  our  homes,  program  our  computers,  assist 
our  doctors,  repair  our  cars  and  maintain  our  offices,  schools  and  hospitals. 

There  are  countless  Americans  who  would  not  be  where  they  were  today  if  it  had 
not  been  for  loans,  grants  and  other  financial  assistance  provided  through  Lie 
Higher  Education  Act.  Please  make  sure  the  door  stays  open  for  the  next  generation 
of  students  who  want  to  have  the  same  chance  so  many  others  have  had.  We  owe 
them  that  chance. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Hubers 

Madame  Chairman,  the  community  colleges  of  Maryland  and  particularly  Balti- 
more County  are  honored  and  proud  to  welcome  you  and  the  Subcommittee  to  the 
Catonsville  campus.  ,    _         .  ,  ,    ,  ... 

We  think  it  is  a  very  positive  portent  that  the  Senate  is  bringing  its  reauthoriza- 
tion hearings  to  a  community  college  campus.  I  am  Nancy  Hubers,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Baltimore  County  community  college  system  and  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Relations  of  the  Association  of  Community  Col- 
lege Trustees  and  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges. 

Since  you  once  taught  in  our  community  college  system,  we  know  that  we  are 
preaching  to  the  choir  when  we  refer  to  the  role  that  the  community  colleges  are 
playing  in  sustaining  the  American  Dream.  We  just  wish  that  President  Truman 
were  alive  to  see  what  has  emerged  since  his  Commisssion  on  Higher  Education  in 
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1947  first  proposed  community  colleges  to  put  college  opportunities  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  all  the  people.  Our  colleges  across  the  land  now  serve  more  than  six 
million  learners  in  credit  and  degree  programs,  and  perhaps  another  4  million  in 
non-credit  courses.  At  least  80  percent  of  those  students  already  hold  jobs,  so  the 
importance  of  community  colleges  to  the  future  of  the  American  workforce  can 
hardly  be  ignored. 

The  majority  of  Americans  who  now  start  college  are  served  by  community  col- 
leges. We  think  that  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  national  interest  that  Federal  policy 
in  many  areas  has  not  yet  embraced  this  reality.  How  does  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  for  example,  expect  to  keep  our  country  in  the  forefront  of  science  and 
applied  research  when  it  virtually  ignores  the  talents,  skill  development  and  poten- 
tial productivity  of  more  than  half  the  Americans  who  are  starting  college? 

Of  course,  our  purpose  today  is  to  address  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  national  challenges.  The  official  Position  Statement  of  AOCT  and 
AACJC  on  the  reauthorization,  which  became  part  of  your  Subcommittee  record  at 
last  month's  hearings  in  Washington,  emphasizes  the  responsibilities  that  the 
higher  education  community  must  bear  for  building  a  world-class  workforce.  Our 
country  will  not  achieve  such  a  workforce  unless  Congress  develops  a  national  strat- 
egy for  human  resource  development.  The  new  Higher  Education  Act  can  become 
the  cornerstone  for  such  a  strategy,  if  it  accomplishes  at  least  three  things: 

1.  It  must  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  and  make  it  an  enti- 
tlement. The  maximum  grant  should  be  large  enough  to  enable  the  neediest  stu- 
dents to  complete  at  least  an  Associate  Degree  without  resorting  to  loans.  The  full 
grant  should  cover  more  than  half  the  real  cost  per  year  of  study— so  that  the  strug- 
gling student  doesn't  have  to  hold  three  or  four  different  part-time  jobs  to  stay  in 
college  and  complete  an  advanced  skilled  program.  The  Pell  Grant  Program  is  as 
vital  to  American  competitiveness  as  any  policy  that  Congress  has  yet  enacted.  It  is 
a  proven  competitiveness  policy.  In  our  opinion,  the  country  cannot  achieve  a  glob- 
ally competitive  workforce  by  the  year  2000  without  a  stronger  Pell  Grant  Program. 
And  if  the  so-called  underclass  in  our  society  continues  to  grow,  the  Pell  grant  will 
become  even  more  important  to  preserving  the  American  Dream. 

2.  The  new  act  should  insist  that  the  higher  education  community  clean  up  its  act 
on  articulation.  The  dreams  and  talents  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  are 
being  stifled  hv  the  arbitrary  and  often  capricious  transfer  barriers  that  continue  to 
confront  comu  mity  college  students  who  seek  to  enroll  at  4-year  colleges.  Compre- 
hensive articulation  should  be  one  of  the  foremost  objectives  of  the  reauthorization. 
Without  such  articulation,  the  shortage  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  teachers  will 
continue  to  plague  the  economy  and  impede  competitiveness. 

3.  The  Act  should  also  promote  the  expansion  of  college  partnerships  with  employ- 
ers. Such  partnerships  bring  win-win  outcomes  for  higher  education  and  the  country 
as  well  as  for  the  worker  and  the  employer.  They  give  higher  education  broad  access 
to  the  state-of-the-art  technology  and  leading  practitioners  that  the  colleges  often 
could  not  otherwise  afford  for  their  students. 

Economists  are  saying  that  as  many  as  50  million  working  Americans  will  have  to 
upgrade  their  job  skills  through  periodic  training  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  in 
order  to  stem  the  erosion  of  American  competitiveness.  Neither  the  employer  com- 
munity or  higher  education  can  afford  to  fail  at  this  challenge.  If  the  above  objec- 
tives are  met  through  the  reauthorization,  higher  education  will  be  even  more  rele- 
vant to  the  Nation's  future  than  it  has  been  to  its  past.  It  is  a  tall  order,  Madame 
Chairman,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  vision  and  leadership  that  you  and  this  com- 
mittee are  bringing  to  it.  Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Senator  Mikulski.  The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Kennedy. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Apts  and  Humanities,  op  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-562,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Simon,  Kassebaum,  and  Cochran. 

Opening  Stat  ...  ^nt  op  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

We  have  long  been  concerned  that  the  application  for  the  Pell 
grant  program  is  too  complex.  From  time  to  time,  I  have  asked  my 
staff  to  send  me  the  most  current  form  so  that  I  could  see  and  try 
to  fill  it  out  myself.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  had  great 
difficulty  understanding  and  completing  that  form. 

This  problem  came  to  the  fore  at  one  of  our  reauthorization  hear- 
ings earlier  this  year.  Several  of  my  colleagues,  myself  included, 
were  astounded  with  the  complexity  of  the  current  form.  As  a 
result,  I  thought  it  important  that  we  hold  a  hearing  solely  on  the 
issue  of  simplification.  If  we  can't  understand  it,  how  can  the  poor 
students  understand  it,  and  how  can  it  be  made  simpler  to  broaden 
the  base  of  the  applicants? 

In  the  past  we  have  taken  action  to  simplify  and  lessen  the  cost 
of  the  application  process.  In  the  1986  amendments  we  took  several 
important  steps:  A  short  form  for  poor  students,  mandating  devel- 
opment of  a  free  Federal  core  form,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Con- 
gressional Methodology  to  bring  the  elements  of  need  for  the  loan 
and  campus-based  programs  into  law. 

Clearly,  we  must  do  more.  The  form  remains  too  complex,  too 
hard  to  comprehend,  too  difficult  to  fill  out.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  short  form.  You  hardly  know  where  it  stops  and  the  longer  one 
begins.  Also,  too  few  students  file  the  free  Federal  form.  Some  stu- 
dents are  steered  away  from  that  form  because  States  need  addi- 
tional information  for  State  aid  programs. 

So  we  are  very  concerned  that  a  complicated  application  process 
may  actually  be  a  barrier  to  a  post-secondary  education.  That 
should  not  be  the  case,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  hearing  this 
morning. 
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Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Brian  Fitzgerald,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance. 

I  understand  Dr.  Fitzgerald  will  try  to  explain  the  complexity  of 
the  form  by  walking  us  through  it— and  as  I  understand,  you  be- 
lieve you  can  do  in  5  minutes,  which  astounds  me— and  doing  it  not 
only  for  my  benefit,  but  in  such  a  way  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  not  here,  by  following  the  testimony,  will  understand  what 
the  essence  of  this  form  is. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIAN  K.  FITZGERALD,  STAFF  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE, WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  committee's  focusing  on  simplification  and  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  At  your  request,  I  will  pro- 
vide a  context  for  the  testimony  this  morning  by  reviewing  the 
form,  including  the  use  of  the  ASFA,  the  Application  for  Student 
Financial  Assistance,  and  other  forms;  the  content  of  these  forms; 
and  problems  associated  not  just  with  forms  themselves,  but  also 
broader  implementation.  I  will  be  principally,  Senator,  dealing 
with  the  AFSA,  the  yellow  form,  in  my  comments  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inescapable  message  of  many  presentations 
on  the  form  is  that  complexity  is  the  inevitable  result  of  program 
complexity,  and  while  we  can  fret  about  that,  we  can  do  little  to 
achieve  simplification  without  totally  restructuring  programs. 

Let  me  say  unequivocally  that  straightforward  steps  can  be 
taken  that  reduce  complexity,  building  on  the  important  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  1986  to  simplify. 

Complexity  and  burden  of  forms  is  often  viewed  solely  as  a  func- 
tion of  how  complicated  or  long  the  forms  appear.  Rather,  complex- 
ity and  burden  for  individual  students  may  be  more  powerfully  de- 
termined by  how  much  of  the  form  they  must  complete,  how  much 
unnecessary  data  they  must  supply,  how  often  they  have  to  com- 
plete the  form,  and  whether  and  how  often  they  must  pay  a  fee. 

A  relatively  long  form  may  not  be  as  daunting  for  many  students 
if  it  is  well-organized  to  allow  them  to  exit  early  in  the  form,  are 
asked  a  minimal  number  of  questions,  and  do  not  have  to  complete 
it  from  scratch  on  an  annual  basis  or  pay  fees  annually.  Neverthe- 
less, a  minimal  amount  of  data  is  necessary  for  all  students. 

Turning  to  the  form,  as  I  said,  I  will  focus  on  the  AFSA  since  it 
serves  as  a  model  for  a  portion  of  all  major  application  forms 
which  in  effect  is  in  response  to  the  Congressional  mandate  for  a 

common  form.  ......  i  . 

First  let  me  say,  Senator,  about  6.9  million  individuals  complete 
these  major  forms;  26  percent  complete  the  AFSA  and  do  not  pay 
fees;  12  percent  complete  other  MDE  forms  and  do  not  pay  fees;  the 
remaining  62  percent  complete  other  of  the  MDE  forms. 

Now  on  to  the  first  section.  Section  A  is  basically  identifiers- 
name,  Social  Security  Number,  date  of  birth— and  key  eligibility 
information.  If,  for  example,  you  turn  your  attention  to  question 
No.  7  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  section  A,  you  will  notice 
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a  question  about  bachelor's  degree.  Obviously,  a  student  who  an- 
swers "Yes"  

Senator  Pell.  Question  No.  7  is  "Are  you  a  U.S.  citizen?"  as  I 
read  this. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  another  eligibility  question,  Senator, 
yes.  I'm  sorry.  Section  A,  No.  7,  is  an  eligibility  question  for  citizen- 
ship. Question  10,  for  example,  is  another  eligibility  question. 
Anyone  who  has  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  is  not  eligible  for  a 
Pell  grant. 

So  these  are  kev  questions  that  determine  whether  a  student  is 
eligible,  and  if  so  for  what  programs. 

The  second  section,  "Student  Status,"  Senator,  may  well  be  one 
of  the  most  complicated  sections  that  students  face.  This  is  the  so- 
called  "independence"  question  containing  a  misleading  four  ques- 
tions. 

Good  morning,  Senator  Kassebaum.  I  am  reviewing  the  AFSA  at 
this  point.  We  have  just  reviewed  section  A,  which  are  pretty  much 
the  identifiers  and  the  basic  eligibility  questions,  like  citizenship. 

Section  B  is  a  fairly  complicated  section,  trying  to  determine 
whether  students  are  independent  or  dependent  for  purposes  of 
awarding  student  aid.  You  will  notice,  Senators,  that  this  consists 
of  a  fairly  large  number  of  questions.  This  is  the  result  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  interpretation  of  the  statutory  language.  Many 
recommendations  will  shorten  this,  and  I  think  you'll  hear  that  a 
bit  later. 

Section  C,  if  you'll  turn  the  form  over,  is  "Household  Informa 
tion."  Basically  we're  looking  for,  in  a  sense,  is  the  demo- 
graphics of  the  household— number  in  household,  marital  status 
and  number  in  college.  It  may  help  if  you  just  tear  the  form  right 
out  of  the  packet. 

Section  D  is  where  we  start  getting  into  financial  information. 
Here,  we  are  talking  about  income,  earnings  and  benefits.  And 
while  there  are  a  fair  number  of  questions  in  this  section,  this  sec- 
tion has  actually  gotten  better  because  of  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  1986.  If  we  were  looking  at  certain  of  these  forms  prior  to 
1986,  we  would  have  seen  not  only  tax  year  income  but  estimated 
year  income,  so  there  would  have  been  two  sets  of  data.  That  has 
been  eliminated. 

If  you  turn  the  page  again,  Senators,  you  will  see  section  E, 
where  students  list  the  colleges  that  they  would  like  the  data  sent 
to,  and  the  Department  of  Education  will  send  data  to  up  to  three 
institutions  and  the  State  agency,  the  State  scholarship  agency. 

You  will  notice  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  the  fourth  page  in  the 
AFSA  something  that  begins  "Attention."  That  is  the  worksheet 
for  the  simple  needs  test.  We  need  a  worksheet  because  the  statute 
requires  student  and  parent  income  

Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me.  You  have  lost  me  again.  Where  are 
you  now? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  OK,  Senator. 

Senator  Pfll.  Is  this  "Worksheet  Number  3B  for  the  Simplified 
Needs  Test?" 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  This  bottom  section,  the  yellow  and  gray  work- 
sheets that  start  with  "Attention." 
Senator  Pell.  Isn't  that  what  all  the  first  4  or  5  pages  is  about? 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  Isn't  this  repetition? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No,  Senator.  The  reason  it  is  here  is  that  as  the 
statute  was  written  in  1986,  one  criterion  for  the  simplified  needs 
test  was  that  student  and  parent  adjusted  gross  income  be  under 
$15,000,  which  requires  the  combination  of  those  two. 

I  think  you  will  hear  some  recommendations  today  that  would 
eliminate  that  step  and  therefore  eliminate  this  worksheet.  This  is 
what  the  Congress  created  in  1986,  a  simple  needs  test. 

Senator,  2.5  million  applicants  qualify  to  stop  here.  Of  this  2.5 
million,  however,  66  percent  of  the  AFSA  filers  and  92  percent  of 
students  who  use  other  MDE  forms— these  are  eligible  students- 
continue  beyond  this  point,  and  many  not  only  continue  to  the  sup- 
plemental information  on  the  AFSA,  but  if  they  are  using  MDE 
forms,  they  continue  

Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me— what  is  MDE? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I'm  sorry,  Senator.  MDE's  are  multiple  data 
entry  processors.  Basically,  the  Department  of  Education  contracts 
with  need  analysis  servicers  and  others  to  put  forms  very  much 
like  this,  tailored  to  particular  constituencies,  often  containing  ad- 
ditional information,  in  a  sense  on  the  street,  and  process  those. 
Each  form  contains  essentially  an  AFSA;  a  portion  of  that  form  is 
the  AFSA,  and  the  AFSA  is  processed  by  all  of  those  piocessors  at 
government  expense.  The  government  reimburses  CSS,  ACT, 
United  Student  Aid  Funds  to  process  a  document  that  looks  very 
much  like  this  although  may  have  some  additional  information.  So 
this  is  in  a  sense  the  foundation  of  the  major  student  aid  applica- 
tion forms  that  are  published  today,  Senator,  and  completed  by 
nearly  7  million  applicants. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  So  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  worksheet,  and  2.5 
million  students  can  stop  there  because  they  are  eligible,  but  the 
overwhelming  percentage— as  high  as  92  percent  for  those  who 
don't  complete  the  AFSA— continue  beyond  this  point.  If  they  do, 
they  enter  a  section  of  the  form  called  "Supplemental  Information" 
beginning  with  section  F.  Section  F  is  expenses.  If  the  family  has 
unusual  medical  or  dental  expenses,  or  has  elementary/secondary 
tuition  that  they  pay  for  siblings,  this  will  be  included  in  the  for- 
mula there. 

Some  of  these  data  elements,  Senator,  have  very,  very  low 
impact.  One  study  I  was  involved  with  assessed  the  impact  of  medi- 
cal/dental expenses  for  families  reporting  the  highest  level,  and 
when  the  item  was  eliminated,  it  changed  their  Pell  grant  by  63 
cents  on  average. 

In  some  cases,  it  does  make  a  difference,  but  even  among  fami- 
lies reporting  the  highest  levels,  it  doesn't  make  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference in  the  award. 

Section  G  is  something  that  I'm  sure  you  and  many  of  your  col- 
leagues are  concerned  about— asset  information.  Here,  we  are  gath- 
ering information  about  equity  in  home,  business  and  farm,  as  well 
as  other  investments. 

The  remaining  two  sections  on  the  AFSA  deal  with  veterans' 
Ijenefits,  which  are  included  in  the  formula,  and  you'll  see  section 
I,  expected  taxable  and  notify  Me  income.  And  Senators,  this  is 
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on  the  form  solely  because  there  is  a  separate  formula  for  the  dislo- 
cated worker  which  permits  using  expected  year  rather  than  base 
year  income.  So  that  small  percentage  of  applicants  is  directed  to 
section  I,  and  those  items  replace  base  year  adjusted  gross  income, 
etc.,  in  the  formula. 

The  other  forms,  Senators— and  I'll  try  and  wrap  this  up  very 
quickly  

Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions  there.  Why  do  you  have  to  have  it  from  the  father  and 
the  mother?  Why  couldn  t  that  be  combined  and  make  one  less 
item  for  section  I? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Senator,  there  is  essentially  an  employee  ex- 
pense allowance  in  the  formula,  but  probably  more  importantly, 
Senator,  one  of  the  parents  may  qualify  for  dislocated  worker- 
there  may  be  two  wage  earners,  and  one  may  be  zero,  and  the 
other  may  have  a  wage,  some  earnings,  that  they  estimate.  That 
also  is  used  in  calculating  unemployment  expense  allowance  in  the 
formula.  Obviously,  it  takes  more  of  the  family's  resources  to  earn 
two  wages  than  it  does  if  only  one  is  working.  So  it  both  deals  with 
that  offset  as  well  as  the  difference  between  one  and  two  wage 
earners,  rather  than  simply  combining  those. 

Very  quickly,  if  you  look,  for  example,  at  the  FAF,  you  will  see 
that  there  is  an  additional  set  of  data;  I'll  run  through  this.  The 
FAF  is  the  college  board  form.  If  you  look  at  that  form,  you  will 
see  that  the  first  page  or  two  looks  identical  to  the  AFSA,  but  con- 
tains other  information  including  some  additional  information  on 
students;  student's  expected  summer  or  school  earnings;  expected 
veterans'  benefits;  a  listing  of  family  members  by  age,  etc.  On  the 
very  back  of  the  form,  section  N,  you  will  see  "parents'  other  infor- 
mation" that  deals  with  home  and  some  breakouts  of  IRS  data. 
There  is  a  special  section  for  divorced,  separated  or  remarried  par- 
ents. And  then  there  are  Stafford  loan  questions. 

This  is  a  generic  form,  Senator,  but  many  of  the  forms  will  also 
request  some  State  data.  Most  of  it  is  not  financial;  most  of  it  has 
to  do  with  Senatorial  districts  and  some  other  requirements  that 
States  have,  how  many  grants  you  may  or  may  not  have  received 
in  the  past  years.  One  State  even  collects  information  on  the  pre- 
1986  Federal  independence  status  questions.  So  it  is  a  potpourri  of 
questions  uniquely  tailored  to  the  States'  programs;  that  would  be 
section  R  or  S.  So  that  on  MDE  forms,  for  example,  the  College 
Board  s  FAF  or  ACT's  FFS,  the  majority  of  students  in  fact  will  go 
beyond  the  data  in  the  AFSA  and  fill  out  perhaps  all  the  way  down 
to  State  data. 

Senator  Pell.  Question.  TR  income  tax  forms— which  I  don't 
think  are  as  complicated  as  this— there  is  a  regular  business  now, 
H  &  R  Block  and  Company,  and  various  other  tax  preparers.  Does 
that  happen  in  this  case?  Are  there  firms  that  have  stepped  in  and 
said  we  II  fill  out  your  application  form  for  a  fee? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  are  some,  Senator,  but  it  is  not  a  situa- 
tion that  is  indeed  like  H  &  R  Block.  The  tax  preparers  tend  to 
focus  more  on  middle  and  upper  income  families  that  have  fairly 
complicated  financial  circumstances.  And  indeed  there  has  been 
some  concern  about  the  abilities  of  those  families  to  create  a  rather 
favorable  set  of  information,  if  you  will,  on  these  forms. 
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But  the  quick  answer,  Senator,  is  that  the  average  family,  espe- 
cially the  low-income  family,  other  than  through,  for  example,  the 
TRIO  programs  or  sitting  down  with  financial  aid  counselors  or 
high  school  guidance  counselors,  must  confront  these  forms  them- 
sgI  V6S 

Senator  Pell.  Have  you  walked  us  through  it,  then? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes.  ,  ,    .  . 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  think  there  would  be  a  regular  business  of 
doing  what  I  suggested,  where  somebody  could  step  into  it,  doing  it 
for  a  small  fee  like  $10,  $20,  fill  these  forms  out. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think,  Senator,  you'll  hear  today  some  recom- 
mendations that  perhaps  might  make  that  unnecessary. 

Senator  Pell.  Good.  ,      ......  x. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  As  I  mentioned,  the  key  is  to  begin  to  tailor  the 
form  and  the  data  requirements  to  the  characteristics  of  the  stu- 
dents. Clearly,  a  family  who  is  on  AFDC,  which  is  already  a  feder- 
ally means-tested  program,  does  not  need  to  complete  even  the  full 
AFSA.  Those  families  have  submitted  themselves  to  very  intensive 
scrutiny,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  title  IV  programs  can  t 
accept  that  at  face  value  and  say,  "Fine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  you 
have  already  proved  to  the  Federal  Government  that  you  are  poor. 
We  will  give  you  title  IV  aid." 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Fitzgerald.  No,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  ask  at  this  point.  t 

I  am  sure  once  we  get  into  the  further  panels  in  a  little  more 
detail  and  hear  some  of  the  problems  that  will  be  raised  by  other 
witnesses  that  we  may  have  some  questions  then. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Fitzgerald. 

[Materials  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  follow:] 
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Application  for 
Federal  Student  flid 


1991-92  School  Year 


NOTrCC 

You  can  oh  the  fflg  'AfpJfcaaon i  tor  F^,s^ll^,| 
(AFSA)  to  apply  tefftnoncW  aid  from  Foo^*uo»rtlMno*i 
•idpfopan*  Ho«aver,forrra*Sb»andp^ 
ywwW  have  to  f«  out  ot*  tame.  TofcxiouttnoreaDOUlwfW* 
form  you  ihouid  uee.oontaclyogf  Nghtchijoloour«^,now« 
aWotftoo,orSt^Kl»Unr#ipjocy.  Youl  find  mora  mtormi- 


Wl°B£SL2!l'^  *om      i***-*1*  ®*uo*,rt 


Bo  tun  to  rood  -Womwdcn  on  tha  Privacy  Act  and 
Your  9ocW  Securtly  Number  on  pago  12. 


Ueeof 


WARNING:  You  muat  tl  out  (No  form  acairatety,  The  Ik* 
h><u>a<k>nw^youKa^conboc^oc»^byyoorc^ 
or  by  the  U.S.  Department  oi  Education. 

You  may  bo  aakad  to  provide  U.S.  Income  tax  returns,  tho 
vwrXtheetalnlteibooto^indom^ 
<*d<x*rJ'ovfdetneMrecofde,yw  " 
you  o*  Federal  atudertaaibaaedontr^^ 

voupurpoealy  ji.ilalaaof  i»daa^ii>ghtfnma^nc)o^your 

sppHcation  form,  you  may  bo  lined  $1 0,000.  rococo  a  prison 
■antonoa,  or  both. 


What  Is  This  Appieaflon  For? 

Yog  can  use  tha  form  in  this  booWot  aa  tha  Aral  Bteplnapptyrngtor 
shx^tftaanclaJaJdorleredtjytt^^^ 

Thaoa  Fodorai  student  aiaiatanoa  P«Nr«^^ywpayk>r 

moatkkiciaofoAjcaitonaftarWgh 

you  ara  attaoolng  apro^aaionai  Kh^ 

schod.or*^.  Trasappa^latorFee™^ 

aid  for  tha  1991-02  tchool  yoar  (Jury  1, 1991  -  June  30,  1992). 

Thairtfom^onif*pap»^ 

Orient  Anandaf  aid,  aaa  -AduTUunal  *******  On  Tha 
Federal  Student  ftwicea)  AW  10  ™ 

instnjcttons  m  tNa  taoMat  «N  Ml  you  arhai  Worn^a**  you  have 
to  provide  on  the  form.  H you hava any o^aattonaaftor you  have 
r^thakittructf«,iaafcriato.  Ta*  to  your  Mgh  school  coun. 
salor  or  tha  ftnancW  aid  adrrarWrdor  at  the  scrx* 
attand, 


OMB  No.  184&01 10/W*  e»  ww 
H  U  S  Departmant  oi  Education 

Sudani  Financial  A»*anca  Programs 


ki»orntc^.i»JO>ntiOOinoiOiohool 
Ctwck  *«h  your  AnancUl  att  admirtttritor 

In  tome  oatta.  studantt  dorfi  hava  to  bt  m  ■  dtg^orcartmcttsproofam 
Cnac*  **h  vow  ffnanoW  atd  aomfnta&atoc 


DEADLINE:  May  1,1992 

Wa  musl  nsceVveyour  form  by  May  1 , 1992.  Schools  may 
hava  eetfor dee*an#eyou  wiH  hava  to  moat.  You  should 
epf^Mea/ty  as  possible.  Mailing  In  your  form  isonty  the 
first  stop  in  applying  tor  Federal  student  aid. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR 

SHADED 
AREAS 


FOR  GRAY 

SHADED 

AREAS 


BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  TO  FILL  OUT  THE  FORM.  TEAR  IT  OUT 
?,™cl??2?Lf  T  AND  UY  ,T  ALONGSIDE  THE  INSTRUC- 
TIONS SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CHECK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IN- 
STRUCTIONS AS  YOU  GO  ALONG 

The  and  GRAY  J  ew  indicate  which  i nstructions  are  for 

which  queens.  Read  the  Instructions     you  fNI  out  this 

wm,  Mistakes  will  delay  the  processing  of  your  application 

Some  instructions  appear  on  thr  form  itself  Since  ihou  quel- 
lions  art  sett-explanatory.  noaodihonai  instructions  are  p*ov»o™ 
Where  additional  information  is  necessarv,  you  will  find  it  in  this 
instruction  booklet. 

The  instructions  for  this  lorm  will  usually  answer  questions  that 
you  have  It  you  need  more  help,  conlacl  your  high  school 
guidance  counselor  or  your  college  financial  aid  administrator. 

Although  other  people  (besides  the  student  who  is  applying  for 
aid)  may  help  fitl  out  thts  lorm,  it  is  about  the  student  On  thlS  form 
the  words  "you"  and  "your"  always  meen  the  student.  The  word 
college"  means  a  college,  university,  graduate  or  professional 
school,  vocational  or  technical  school,  or  any  other  school  beyond 
high  school  ' 

"Student  financial  aid*  means  money  from  educational  loans 
grants,  and  scholarships  it  also  means  earnings  from  the  College 
Work- Study  Program  or  other  earnings  you  received  based  on 
you'  financial  a»d  aflmmistrator's  determination  ol  your  financial 
need 

Recorda  You  Will  toed 

Gel  together  these  records  for  yourself  and  your  family 

■  1590  US  income  fax  return  (IRS  Form  !040.  I040A  or 
1040E2) 

•  1990  Stale  and  tocai  income  tax  returns 

•  W  2  forms  and  other  records  ol  money  earned  in  1990 

•  Records  of  untaxed  income,  such  as  welfare,  social 
security.  AFpC  or  ADC.  or  velerans  benotita 

•  Current  bank  statements 

«  Current  mortgage  information 

■  Records  of  medicai  or  dental  Wis  that  were  paid  m  1990 

■  Business  and  farm  records 

•  Records  ol  stocks  honrjs  and  other  rnvostmems 

Keep  these  records! 

Won't  file  •  tax  return.  Even  il  you  and  your  sPouso  or  your 
parents  We  no  income  tax  return  lor  1990.  you  wiM  need  to  know 
earnings  for  the  year  You  may  aiso  need  records  show(ng  the 
amount  ol  other  income  you  are  to  report  on  your  application 

Tax  return  not  completed  yet.  I»  you.  your  spouse,  and  or  your 
parents  have^t  completed  a  1D90  U  S  income  tax  return  but  will 
oe  titmg  one.  we  recommend  that  you  complete  your  return 
before  filling  out  this  application.  Knowing  what  w.!i  be  on  your 
tan  return  will  help  you  to  frit  out  ims  application  accurately  When 


compared  with  the  official  1 990  IRSForm1040. 
,  n^S^  th«  Is  Wed  tor  you  and  your  family,  the  financial 
infwmafton  must  agree.  H  mere  are  any  errors,  you  wW  have  to 
pSUS^  I?!?"?*00  and  «  back  lo  the  U.S.  Department  ol 
n  m  «*•  ****  »o  oeiermlne  whathtr 
you  are  eftgtta  for  Federal  student  aid.  h  could  mean  a  defTyto 
getting  your  student  financial  aid. 

"you.  your  spouse,  and/or  your  parents  Med  (or  will  file}  a 
For*4g^Tax«e<um"orarea'7iBttveAm  10 

When  You  FIH  Out  Thle  Form 

•  Use  a  pen  with  bieck  or  dark  ink,  donl  use  a  pencil 

•  Print  carefulty,  so  that  your  form  will  be  easy  to  read 

•  Round  otl  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar.  For  50  cents 
or  more,  round  up,  for  49  cents  or  less,  round  down 

Section  A:  Youreorf 

Wnte  in  th*  section  information  about  you,  the  student  who  is 
applying  for  aw. 

2,  Write  in  the  address  where  you  will  be  receiving  man.  All  mail 
will  be  sent  to  this  address  Don!  use  the  address  ol  the 
financial  ad  office  or  any  other  office.  Use  the  Stale/Country 
abbreviations  list  below 


State/Country  Abbreviations 


AX  AM* 

AS  Am*nr*n  Svkm 

AK  ***** 
CA  CMfcm. 

CO  CObrafe 
CT  ComKhcu 

M  OMMtv 

Cotncrt 

OU  Ob*» 
Ht*tt 

O  We 


Ml  H—Umx 

»  lom 

NV  H+.  U>"» 

KS  KMH 

KV  Mrrw*> 

NO  ltt»Dwu 

LA  IMMftl 

Oh  one 

MC  MM 

OK  OUtho** 

MD  UwjWxl 

OR  OH9W1 

»A  Pvrmflitm 

Ml  Mw^ 

UN  Unwu 

US  Ifcniint 

SC  Sov*C«ra*u 

SO  &vmD#ttU 

Ml  Mow* 

r«  rmtuM 

NC  N*»M* 

TX  Tttti 

MV  h**m3m 

UT  \Jtth 

NJ  Hnjvu, 

Vi  Vr^ntiMi 

VA  Vrjrvi 
WV  MMVtrgm 


CM  C**3t 
FM  FtOfMtf 


***** 

UP  tovwi 


it  your  place  ot  residence  15  not  included  above,  leave  the  State 
abOrevialwn  blank  and  write  the  name  of  your  city  and  territory  or 
counlry  in  the  space  for  city 

Write  m  the  two-letter  abbreviation  lor  your  current  State/ 
Country  0i  fcgal  residence  Use  the  State/Country  abbre- 
viations list  above. 


6. 


Wnte  in  your  frrth  date  For  example,  il  you  were  born  on  July 
5.  >972,youwouWwrrtein 


Month 

it  you  are  a  US  citizen  (or  U  S  national),  check  the  t.rsl  box 
and  go  on  to  question  8  Check  the  second  box  and  wnie  in 
your  eight  or  nine  digit  AI.en  Registration  Number  .f  you  are 
one  of  the  following 

■  US  Permanent  resKJent.  and  you  have  an  AI.en  Registra- 
non  Receipt  Card  (I  1 51  or  t-55l ) 
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.  Other  eKgfcie  nooctoto  w«h  a  Departure  Record  (1-94) 
from  theUS  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
showing  my  one  ol  the  toeowing  designations:  (a) 
•Refugee";  (l>)  "Asylum  Granted";  (c)  "Indefinite  Parole" 
tndVoT^Humaniuaian  Pan*';  (d)  "Cuben-Hartian  En- 
trant." 

.  Other  efcgWe  noncmien  with  a  Temporary  Resident  Card 
(1-688). 

It  you  ara  a  cftztn  of  the  MarshaJi  Islands,  Fader atad  Slates 
ot  M*ronesta,  Of  Patau,  sea  your  financial  aid  administrator. 

rfyou  cannot  checklhe  first  or  second  box,  you  muatchecktbe 
third  box  If  you  ar a  ki  the  U.S.  on  only  an  F 1  or  F2  student  visa, 
onlya  JtorJ2  exchange vtsrtor visa, or onry a Q sertes visa 
(pertaining  to  international  orgariliahons).  you  must  check  the 

thud  box. 

«.  Crwckytwryeaj  in  college  horn  Jury  1.1991  toJune30, 1992. 

10.  Check"to"rtyoudonothaveaBache^^ 
not  nave  one  by  Jury  1. 1991. 

Check  'Yes"  rf  you  already  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  will 
have  one  by  Jury  1 . 1991  Also,  check  "Yes"  rf  you  have  or  will 
have  a  degree  from  a  university  in  another  country  that  rs  equal 
to  a  Bachelor's  degree 

Stction  B:  Student  Status 

Answer  question  11.  A  blank  counts  as  "No." 

11.  a>  Check  ttw  correct  box.  (See  your  answer  to  question  6  ) 

b  Check  "Yes"  rf  you  are  a  veteran  ot  active  service  in  the 
U  S  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines  or  Coast  Guard  Also 
check  "Yes"  if  you  are  not  a  veteran  now  but  will  be  one 
by  June  30. 1992. 

Check  "No"  H  you  are  or  were: 
.  never  in  the  U.S.  Aimed  Forces, 
>  onry  an  ROTC  student, 

.  onry  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  ol  the  service 
academies, 

.  onry  a  National  Guard  or  Reserves  enlistee,  of 
.  currently  serving  m  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  will 
continue  to  serve  through  June  30. 1992. 

c  Check  "Yes"  il  (1)  both  your  parents  are  dead  sod  you 
don't  have  an  adopcve  parent  or  legal  guardian,  or  (2  it 
you  ara  currently  a  ward  ot  the  court.  For  a  definrtxm  ol  a 
"Legal  QoerdierC  see  page  10  Otherwise  check  "No." 

d  Check  "Yes"  ft  you  have  any  children  who  get  more  than 
'  halt  of  the*  support  from  you.  Also  check  "Yes"  it  other 
people  live  with  you  and  get  mora  than  halt  of  their  support 
from  you  and  w*  continue  to  get  that  support  Airing  the 
199142  school  year.  (Donl  inchx*  your  spouse )  Oth- 
erwise check  "No." 

•Parents"  in  questions  12. I4a*14e,  and  15  means  youi  mother 
and/or  tamer,  or  your  adoptive  parents,  or  legal  p^ardiarv  Par- 
ants'  does  not  mean  roster  parents,  and  rormtssectic^.lto^snot 
mean  stepparent.  Later,  the  instructions  will •  - "  vou  .1  you  should 
supply  information  about  your  stepparents 


funnwrttd  Undargradtmt  Student*  Only  ] 

12  Hyour  parents  daimed  you  a*  an  exemption  on  their  1989  anoV 
or  will  do  soon  their  1990  income  tax  return,  you  must  answer 
"Yes "  H  your  parents  are  dworosd  or  separitsd,  answer  "Yes" 
ft  either  ol  your  parents  claimed  you  as  an  income  tax  exemp- 
tion In  1 989  and/or  wiH  do  so  on  their  1990  Income  tax  return. 
Otnenrtse  check  "No." 

13.  Check  the  box  that  bast  essences  when  you  first  received 
Federal  student  aid.  begwvWng  wttt*  ttm  M7-U  tchooi 
pgr  (Jury  1, 1987  -  June  30, 1988)  Check  only  one  box:  a, 
b,  Ad.  ore. 

Federal  student  aid  Includes: 

.  Pett  Grant,  k 

.  Stafford  LoarvQuaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL).  including 

Supplemental  Loans  for  Students  (SLS), 
.  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG). 
.  College  Work- Study  (CWS), 
.  Perkins  Loan/National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL).  or 
.  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG).  These  grants  often 
have  other  names  such  as  Student  Inoenttve  Grants.  Incen- 
tive Grants,  Tuition  Grants,  etc. 
Below  are  some  examples  to  help  you  answer  question  1 3 

EXAMPLE  01  ■  Buck  Bundy  received  Federal  student  aid  in  the 
1986-87  and  1 987-88  school  years.  Therefore.  Buck  should  check 
box'a"  Evwd BuA had rec^e^ Federal atuo^ aid inthe leas- 
se  and  1987-88  school  years,  he  should  still  check  box  "a," 
because  the  first  school  year  (beginning  with  1987-88)  in  which  he 
received  Federal  student  aid  is  1987-88. 
EXAMPL£«- JeH  Akbar  «rat  received  Federal  student  artin  the 

1988-  89  school  year.  Therefore.  Jeff  should  check  box  *b " 
EXAMPLE  *J  ■  Wu  Lin  Aral  received  Federal  student  ad  m  the 

1989-  90  school  year  Therefore.  Wu  should  check  box  'c' 
EXAMPLE*  ■  Kate  Murphy  flra* received  Federal  student  aid  in 
the  1990-91  school  year.  Therefore.  Kate  should  check  box  wd." 
EXAMPLE  9&  -Vickie  Tingley  received  Federal  student  aid  in  the 
1986-87  school  year  and  has  not  received  Federal  student  aid 
since  then.  Therefore.  Vtekle  should  check  box  'a' 
EXAMPLE  *  ■  Joaquin  Rodriguez  has  never  received  Federal 
student  aid  Therefore,  Joaquin  should  check  box  "e  ' 

I4a-l4e.  When  figuring  your  resources  in  questions  14a.  14b. 
14c,  i4d.  or  I4e  be  sure  to  include 

•  wages,  salaries,  end  tips,  elc . 

•  interest  income  and  dividend  income. 

•  any  student  financial  aid  (except  PLUS  loans). 

.  personal  long  term  cash  loans  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and 

.  any  other  income  and  benefits  (such  as  veterans  cash 
benefits,  fellowships,  etc ) 
Donl  include  any  resources  from  your  parents  such  as  money 
ttiat  you  oamed  fmm  them  or  gifts  ihal  you  received  from  them 


Married  or  G  reduat  e.  Professions  I  Students 


1 5.  H  your  paronts  witl  claim  you  as  an  exemption  on  their  1 99 1 
income  tax  return,  you  must  answer  "Yes ' 
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V^gg^irawcaltasfsan^ 
rsat  at  attorn* 

•  ycu  tnawaiad  ■Wo*  |p  H  of  tha  qjtatcra  In  H  bmatlt*  arawartna 

•  youwamnrtraoulradttpro^ptfsm^ 
txtrnpsontolMO. 


ImportwitlntmicttentfOf  StcttentC,  D,  E,  F,  Q,  and  I 

r  www  HifwTnSKwn  ■  0OfQ 


Raadtrwoaaor*amt>alow.  Chack  to  box  thai  it  tnja  for  you  and 
foaow  tha  iratructiona. 

□  Vourptm^imbQlhMnoM^iMrTl9dlOMoho«Nr. 

Antw^th»qutrttowenth»rt^olth»fefm^out(r>»m. 

□  Ycwr^ategalguaralan.  Anawar  tf»  quatttxa  on  tha 
ratt  o*  it*  term  about  your  "Uftf  Outr***.'  Foradaftrtton 
of laga! Guardian- aaa  pagaio. 


U  Your  aaranta  hm  ivaml  or  saparataat  Antwar  tha 
quaattons  on  tha  raat  of  tha  term  about  tha  parant  you  ttvad 
wfth  moat  In  tha  taat  12montht.  For  axamp*a,if  yoo  ttvadwfth 
your  mothar  moat  waw  tha  quaabont  about  bar.  and  no! 
aooutyourfamar.  rfyoudU  not  Ivawtthonaparantmora  thai 
with  tha  othar  in  tha  laat  1 2  rnontha,  antwar  tarma  ol  tha 
param  who  prwrtdad  tha  moat  financial  aupporf  during  mat 
Hma.  tt  natthar  parant  provtdad  graater  financial  aupport 
durtngtr«lat)12rTK)m^.tnr^lnlam«o<thapai^^ 
providad  tha  graalar  support  during  tha  rr*>atrtcafitcaJanda/ 
yaar .  (Support  heUdm  monoy.  gm>  toant.  housing,  food, 
otemaa,  ear,  madfca/  and  damaf  cava,  paymanf  of  cdagt 

COfta, 

□  Your  parant  la  wtdowad  or  atngfct.  Antwar  ma  quaattons 
on  tha  ratt  of  tha  term  about  that  param. 

Wyouhavaaatapriifinl.  Htha  param  that  you  coom^  above  ha* 
mamad  or  ramamad.  you  muai  Induda  information  about  your 
atappamm  (avan  if  may  wara  n«  rna/riad  in  1990). 

ft  you  ara  ghrtng  Information  about  your  atopparani  nota  that 
gytw  ay  aay  ^pararrta"  on  tha  raat  of  tha  form,  wt  alao 
maan  your  atapparatrt. 


Saction  C:  HouaanoW  Informal  ton 

Your  parants'  houaahoM  Information  -  goM  araa 

10.  Show  ma  currant  mama)  status  of  tha  paoptethat  you  p>t 
information  about  on  this  form.  For  axampte,  if  you  give 
irrformation  about  your  momar  and  stapfathar.  chack  tha  box 
mat  says  'married.'  bacausa  your  mothat  and  stapfathar  art 
mamad. 

1 7.  Writa  In  tha  rwo-tettar  abbreviation  for  your  parants'  currant 
S  Ufa/Country  ol  legal  rtsioenot .  See  tha  litt  of  Stats/Country 
abbreviatlona  unbar  tho  instructtens  for  question  2. 

18.  Write  in  tha  numbar  of  peopte  that  your  parents  will  support 
between  July  1.  1991  and  June  30,  1992.  Induda  your 
parents  and  youreefl  Incnxfeyourparsnts'oltwchlkJranrf 
thay  gat  mora  than  halt  of  tha*  support  from  your  parents 


MtojnoBjda  mam  I  may  would  ba  rvquJrad  to  gravida 

pw^Honnaaonananaft^torFoo^ 

ma  19*148 achooiyaar.  moXxte otwr peopte orty N may 

now  lvtw*h  and  a*  mo*  tarn  fa*  of  taw  au|^  from  your 

Parana  and  «■  oonftt*  to  gat  Hi  auppott  batwaan  July  1, 

1991  and  Juna  SO.  1M2.  (Support  Mudaa  mom/.  gm, 

pwyrrm*  of  coatgiacm,  afcj 

Wrba  In  ma  numbar  of  paopla  from  ojujgeto  11  Mudtag 
youraaff,  who  wfl  ba  going  to  coaaga  batwaan  July  1,1961 
and  Juna  30. 1992.  *ckx*cr*stj^trrt^fc,atheeet 
eoradanoura  par  term.  Ifmaaohootuaaacaxkhoun^inoluda 
only  stodan*  anandmg  at  teaat  12  ctook  hours  per  week. 


Ybw  (*  )W  •pomM)  houaahoad  MotiMtkMi  •  oray 


19, 


about  youraaN  (and  your 
l.orwktowad.otaltaajda 


FH  out  Wt  taction  wth 
apousa).  (fyouamdhwoad, 
Inajrmabon  about  your  spout* 

20.  Whla  In  the  iiumbertf  peopte  tr^ 

July  1.1991  and  Juna  30. 1992.  Induda  youraaff  and  your 
apousa.  Indue*  your  chtfotan  If  thay  gat  mora  than  half  of 
ma*  support  from  you.  IncJuo*  other  oeoptermrytf  thay  meet 
ma  PowMtng  craana. 

•  thay  now  lha  wUh  you,  and 

•  thty  now  gt*  mora  thtn  ruWf  o'  iht^r  toppon  from  yoo  and 
may  wfl  oonohua  to  gat  thta  support  batwaan  JufyU  991 
and  Juna  30, 1992. 

21.  Write  In  tha  numbar  of  paopte  Horn  Quattion  20,  Including 
youraaff.  who  aw  ba  goteg  lo  ooaaga  batwaan  July  1. 1901 
ardJunaao.  1992.  inosjda  only  itodarrteanroamg  for  at  teaat 
6  era*  hours  par  term. « tha  school  iisascteofc  hours,  indudo 
only  students  attending  at  teaat  1 2  clock  hours  par  waak. 


SacttonD:  Your  paranta'  1990  meoma,  aamlnga,  and 


rf  tha  inttnjcbona  tefl  you  to  skip  a  ouathon,  laavt  rl  biar*.  rfyour 
antwar  to  any  othar  quattion  a  "nona"  or  'zaro.*  put  a  zaro  in  tha 
answarapaca.  Oont  teeva  It  blank  or  usa  dashas.  Fortxampte: 


.00 


Hycurpa/ar^fUad{orwi)tfHa)a,leofalgnTax  RatumMoraPuarto 
Rtean  lax  raaum,  sat  paga  10. 

22.  1990  U  A.  meoma  tax  flguraa 

From  a  eompteasd  ratum.  Chack  only  ona  box  to  indteats 
which  IRS  Form  wma  Wad  Usa  this  tax  return  to  antwar 
quaabons  23  mrough  28. 

Cahmattd.  Chack  tha  corract  box  rf  your  parants  hava  not 
yat  (Had  but  wW  Ma  a  1990  U.S.  incoma  tax  ratum.  Usa  marr 
rViancial  raoorda  to  antwor  outtttons  23  through  28  For 
thaat  quaabons.  you  mutt  writ*  (n  tha  hours*  thatwHIbaon 
tha  fax  ratum.  FWng  out  a  1 990  U  S.tncomt  tax  ratum  will 
help  you  answar  mats  quattion* 
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Am  m*hmm*m4.am******  your  parents 

wi  notflat  1990  U  S.  Income  reojm.  Donl  answer 
auseirxii  23  trough  2S.  8Mp  to  question  29. 

Hyoo«oMr«lniom^tefortycn»p^«nd!hrtp^fiW 
(ontffto)  ek^iw  return  tor  imBM«iy«P^^P^ 
ole*e*envtkx»andhiuu,i«^ 

Kyour  pater*  are  married  end  fcey  Ntd  (or  wi  Nc)  aecere*  tax 
income  In  ifiirtnrt  23  through  2ft. 

21  ToMiM^tt«M^MtMtir1IMVIrrtlBlntr«nu^ 

kom  Form  1040,  Inateor  1040A,lne6e.  H  your  pen*rt  used 
fce  i040€Zertheoratieohax*»d'Yea' m  question  4  otthtt 
form,wm»m  W  Ofwn*t.w*iln"01.* 

Importer*  SMttwiMb^loriorMOfmttypMOf  ftuctom 
foancttl  rid  M  you  ehould  exclude  from  Income  and  taxes  In 
questions  24  through  28, 


Oeiesss 

IteMl  » 
seaeionnaod 

Cxofcjee  Hns* 
tease  en  need 

Yea 

Ym 

Ym 

NO 

LOOM 

Yes 

Ym 

26. 

27. 


SBt.  AM  *  f  emtllM  with  DooonOertt  Crttdcon  ( AFPC  or  ADC) 
fori**.  Donl  report  rronmryamoums;  written  the  totaftor 
1990.  Dool  import  sodal  security  benefrts. 

2ec  CMM«Jp#or1f«orivid«or«NehUdr«i.  Include  the  ftu* 
dent  DoM  report  morrtMy  amount*;  write  In  the  total  tor 
1990. 

2M.  Otfmuna^>womeandb«wmtkyia«.  Addupyour 
pawitt'umaxad  Income  and  benefits  for  1990.  Use  work- 
sheet #2  on  pege  1 1 .  Be  aure  to  Include  your  parent's 
Mrn^ftv»rnec^and4eoWtote 

if  any. 


24.  Adjuaaar1QiaeBtnoaeiw(AOI)torim  DonHndudaany 
income  or  cepAei  gaJna  from  tw  aaJe  ol  a  bualnaaa  or  farm, 
rf  these*  resuaod  from  a  voejnta^ 

aura,  fortaHura,  or  barOrupfcy  or  irwokjntary  Ikrulo^ 

Use  woftehoot  n  on  eofe  11*  ane*ac  quiedon  24  H  you 
cannot  gat  a  1H0  tax  *eno,  but     ba  fWng  one. 

25,  OA  Income  aax  aaad  for  1990,  Make  aure  ttus  amount 
doaani  Wude  any  FKA,  at*-arnptoynwrt.  or  other  taxas 
Oonloopyfce  amount  ofTederal  Income  tax  wtmhekTfrorn 
a  W-2  Form. 

Income  earned  from  work  In  19*0. 

H  you  ektapod  rjuooOone  29  through  25,  induce  your 
parents' eari*igs  from  work  m  1990.  Add  up  the  earning* 
horn  your  poreneV  W-2  forma  and  any  other  earning*  from 
wo*  that  are  not  kidudad  on  the  W-2. 

H  you  smwered  quoattone  23  through  29,  induce  the 
%vaoes  salaries*  tip*,  ate,"  from  your  parents'  Form  1040. 
line  7;  i'o40A.  Hne  7;  or  1040CZ,  Hne  1 .  H  your  parents  filed 
a  K*m  return,  report  your  tamers  and  rnomere  earnings 
separately.  H  your  pexenbi  own  a  business  w  farm,  also  a<ki 
in  me  numbara  from  Form  1040.  Nnea  12  and  19. 

29.   Wrtured  Incoine  and  benoma  for  1990. 

29a  Sodei  aacurtty  benefits  for  1090.  Write  in  (he  amount  of 
untaxed  sodel  security  benefits  (Inducing  Supplemental 
S«cun^rrtcorrw)ttwi  your  parents  g^  1990.  Donllndude 
•si 'bene*  reported  in ojjeetfon  24.  Donl  report  monthly 
emourrts;  write  in  ma  total  tor  1990.  Be  sure  to  include  toe 
amourrtsthat  your  parents  got  for  you  and  their  other  chil- 
dren. 


Section  D:  Your  (»  your  gpoutt'a)  1990  Incomt,  com- 
ingt  and  bonetrts 

It  tha  instructions  tell  you  to  skip  a  question,  leave  It  Wank.  If  your 
answer  to  any  other  question  is  'none'  or  'zero.*  put  a  zero  m  the 
answer  space  Don*t  leave  U  blank  or  use  dashes  For  example 

s  00 


it  you  (or  your  spouse)  filed  (or  will  lile)  a  "Foreign  Tax  Return"  or 
a  Puerto  Rtean  tax  return,  see  page  1 0. 

22.    1 990  U.S.  Income  tax  figures 

From  a  competed  return  Check  only  one  box  to  indicate 
which  IRS  Form  was  hied  Use  trns  tax  return  io  answer 
questions  23  through  28. 

Estimated.  Check  the  correct  box  »l  you  (and  your  spouse) 
have  not  yet  filed  but  will  file  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  return 
Use  your  financial  records  to  answer  questions  23  through 
28  For  these  questions,  you  must  write  in  the  figures  thai  win 
be  on  the  tax  return  Filing  out  a  t990U  S  income  tax  return 
will  help  you  answer  these  questions 

A  tax  return  wilt  not  be  filed.  Check  this  box  if  you  (and 
yourspouse)wi1tnol»ileal990US  incometa* return  Don't 
answer  questions  23  through  25  Skip  !o  question  26 

It  you  aredivorced,  separated,  or  widowed,  and  you  filed  (or  will  tile) 
a  |0inl  tax  return  for  1990,  give  only  your  portion  of  the  exemptions 
and  income  askod  for  in  questions  23  through  28 

If  you  are  married  and  you  and  your  spouse  filed  (or  will  life) 
separate  tax  returns  for  1 990.  be  sure  to  include  both  your  and  your 
spouse  s  exemptions  and  income  m  questions  23  through  28.  oven 
it  you  were  not  marned  in  1990 

23.  Total  number  of  exemptions  lor  1990.  Wnte  m  the  numoer 
from  Form  10*0.  line  6e  01  1040A.  tine  6e  If  you  used  the 
t040EZ  and  you  checked  "Yes"  m  question  4  of  Ida!  form, 
write  in  "00 "  Otherwise  write  m  "01  " 

Important:  See  the  table  (on  the  next  page)  tor  some  of  the  types 
0'  student  financi.1t  aid  that  you  should  exclude  from  income  and 
taxes  m  questions  24  through  23 
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seseJerfneed 

lac**  Hum 
beeodonneed 

Yn 

YM 

Y« 

No 

Yn 

toome  or  capital  gains  from  tit  sale  of  a  business  or  torn, 
if  the  mm  resulted  from  a  voluntary  or  invoiurrtary  torscfe- 
sure,  forfeiture,  or  bankruptcy  or  involuntary  Ikjuttetion. 


94. 


til  on  peg*  11  to i 

».  0.8.  income  aw  petd  for  UN,  Mate  aura  this  amount 
doatnl  inckJdo  any  PICA,  sctt-cmctoymont,  or  othor  taxes. 
Doni  copy  the  amount  of  'Federel  income  tax  withheld'  from 
a  W-S  Form. 


M  N  you 


36. 
4 

27. 


Income  earned  from  work  in  1M0. 

If  you  ektepsd  qusoUuna  23  through  as,  include  your  (and 
your  spouse's)  earnings  from  work  in  1990.  Add  up  the 
earnings  from  your  (anoVor  your  spouse's)  W-2  forms  and  any 
other  earnings  from  work  that  a/a  not  toduded  on  me  W-2. 
H you  ens  war  ed  cueettone  23  through  2ft,  include  me 
"wsges ,  salaries,  tips,  esc.'  from  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
Fomiir>w.ljne7;104^,IJne7;or1040E2tllnei  tf  you 
(and  your  spouse)  filed  a  joint  return,  report  your  and  your 
spouses  earnings  separately.  If  you  (and  your  spouse)  own 
sbuiJne^ioffsrTn.sIsoaoyinmenurT^afTornFofTnlW 
lines  12  and  19. 

2*    Untaxed  Income  and  benefits  for  1990, 

Doni  include  benefits  reported  m  Questions  28a,  28b,  28c, 
and  28d  of  the  parent  column. 

28e.  SocW security  benofita for  1990.  Write m  the amountoi 
untaxed  social  security  benefits  (Incfudmg  Supplemental 
Security  Income)  mat  you  (and  your  tpouee)  got  in  1990 
Dom  include  any  benefrts  reported  In  question  24.  Doni 
report  montfUy  amounts;  write  in  the  total  tor  1 990.  Besurs 
to  include  the  amounts  mat  you  got  for  your  chHdren 

21b.  Aid  to  FemlHoo  wtth  Dependent  Cfttdron  ( AFDC  or  ADC) 
fori 990.  Doni  report  monrWy  amourrti:  wrrte  in  me  total  for 
1990.  Doni  report  social  security  benefits. 

2te.  Chttd  support  received  for  all  chtftfren.  Doni  report 
monthly  amounts;  write  in  the  total  for  1990. 

2td.  Otheruntajredlnoomeandb^ 

(and  you'  spouse's)  untaxed  income  and  benefits  tor  1 990. 
Useworksheet#2onpagelt.  Bo  sure  to  Incfccw  your  (and 
your  spouses)  earned  income  credit  and  deductible  IRA> 
Keogh  paymems,  it  any 


Section  E:  Co«ogo  niliasa  and  Csjctfflcttlon 

29.  »'rrterntheeorflp*sesruvr*)Crty,e^ 

mat  you  wW  moat  Ucety  be  going  to  during  the  1991-92 
sctiooi  year,  m  29a.  write  in  the  nemo  and  address  of  your 
hrst  college  choice   \r  I9b,  write  in  the  name  and  address 


ofyour  second  ootiogo  choice,  in  29c,  write  In  the  name  and 
of  your  third  coOegechotoe.  Do  nd  use  abbrevia- 
tions torthename  waddressof  the  college  tfttttcoeegcyou 
miyJ5.Q0,nfl  to  * 1  *****  otmP**.  be  sure  to  include  the 
compkne  name  ot  the  branch.  It  you  doni  know  yet  which 
coNegefs)  you  are  moat  interested  in,  you  may  leave  this 
ojjestion  blank. 

30.  Wa  are  permitted  by  regulation  to  provide  your  name,  ad- 
dress, sootl  security  number,  dato  of  birth.  PeN  Gram  Index 
(PGI),  Family  Contribution  (FC).  student  status,  year  m 

™*gM  **  01  p»****  to  ooleget")  that 
J0""*- 1  «*  2*  (or  iTepreeenta- 

tive),  even  H  you  check  *No'  to  question  30b.  TNairrtorma. 
tton  wHI  aJao  go  to  the  State  agencies  in  your  State  of  iegai 
residence  to  help  coordinate  State  financial  ato  programs 
with  Federal  student  aid  programs,  even  it  you  check  T>4o' to 
question  90a.  However,  no  additional  intormation  such  as 
income  information  wilt  be  sent  It  you  checks  to  Question 
30a  or  30b. 

30a.  Check  ^e^  you  give  uepermfc^ 

from  this  form  to  the  financial  aid  agencies  in  your  Stale. 

Sorr^StaHsgsfKmaektoftr^intormation.  They  may  use 

it  to  hetodedde  whether  you  wi  get  a  State  award  and  to 

ctiecktoeaeHyou  reported  oorrectin^^ 

student  aid  application.  Also,  they  may  use  ft  to  help  m  the 

processing  of  your  application  for  a  Stafford  Loan.  If  you  era 

eligible. 

Check  "No"  M  you  doni  want  us  to  send  information  from  mis 
form  to  the  financial  aid  agencies  in  your  State,  W  you  check 
•No.'any  State  aid  you  might  be  eligible  for  maybe  delayed, 
but  H  will  have  no  effect  on  your  Federal  aid. 

30b.  Check  -Yes'  H  you  give  us  perrnission  to  send  rrrtrfrrurtion 
from  mis  form  to  the  coiiege(s)tha1  you  listed  in  question  29a 
29b.  and  29c  (or  its  representative).  Many  coUeges  use  mis 
information  to  help  estimate  the  amount  of  vow  financial  aid 
package. 

Check  "No"  If  you  doni  want  us  to  send  iriforrnation  from  this 
form  totheco(iege(s)  that  you  Kstsdin  question  29a  ,  29b,and 
29c  (or  its  representative). 

31.  Ssssotfea  Servtoe  tofmnfiton 

In  order  to  receive  Federal  student  aid  you  must  be  reds- 
tered  with  Selective  Service  if:  ^ 

■  you  are  a  rr^  who  is  at  least  16  yssn  o«  and  bom  u*t<H 
December  31, 1969. 

Check  the  box  onry  rf  you: 

-  are  s  mate  and  tra  18  through  25  veers  of  age,  end 

■  hsv«  not  y»t  registered  with  Selective  Service,  end 
•  grve  Selective  Service  permission  to  register  you. 

It  you  besevo  mat  you  are  not  required  to  be  registered,  carl 
the  Selective  Service  at  1.900-821 -5388  for  information 
regarding  exemptions. 

» 

33. 


You  must  sign  this  form  *  you  doni  <Ogn  th4  form,  ft  wti  be 
relumed  unprocessed.  If  you  aremanied,  your  spouse  must 
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flpplkotlon  for  Ftdtral  Stodtnt  flw 

fWf-WSefioofVear 

(Myteflnad$10M,ttMtopnMf^or  dow. 
^ou-ajid%our»on*tolo«iPOh»iy»ffi^ 


Section  A:  Yoorttn 


1.  Your  nam* 

2.  Yourpormantntnua^addraM 
(Mail  bo  aanf  to  m*a  Kttiw 
SaapagaStarSttWCouniry 

ajbbraviabon.) 

3.  Your  m  (Optional) 
□  ft* 

Q  Mfri.Ma.orMra. 

4.  Yoi*  Static*  lipoJraakJanoa 


ll  '"in 

U  1  1  '  1  ■  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

|  1  1  1  1  1   I  l  l  I  I  I  II 

My 


t.  v cut  tooM  woxtty  twrt* 


MM 


6.  YourdiliOlbir* 


Art  you  a  U  S  ctean? 
Q  YaOamaU.S  cWiaa 

Q  No,  but  l  am  an  aftgfctt  nondtean. 
fS#a  tho  AntvcOon*  on  papa  2J 

IftM  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

□  No.natfwcitittfova. 
(Sao     intturttom  on  pop*  2 ) 

As  o*  today,  w  you  mtmad? 
Q  ivnnoirwTMd.(limftino^. 
Q  1  am  marrtad 


j_u  i  1 1  1 1  1 1 1 1  i  u 

Rrtt  Ml 
1    |    t    I    I    I    M    »    I    I    |    I    I  I 

>  i  I  I    LU    M  M  U 

-»■— fc— '  ZIP  Codi 

9.  WhtiMtf  «Uyoub*ma*fgtinl991-92? 
(Chtck  onfy  oo»  box.) 

i  □  in  (prtviovVy  tltVtJtd ooa$o$) 
>Q2nd         «0  3rd      •  □  4ft 

•  Q  5th  or  nwi  undtcgrtduKt 

7  □  first  yoar  9f«*»«WprO(^OflH 
(btyond  •  btchrtor'l  dogrM) 

•  QcontinUngaradutMorprartHtoni) 
bWtJuryl.lMt? 


□    Ym       □  NO 


Section  B:  Studtnt  Status 

11.  a.  W#r»youbomo^f»J»otryi.'»»7 

C,  A/iyoui^oit>toourtorirtbc*yw»pwortidiid? 


Q  Q 

□  q 

□  Q 
Q  Q 


•fldM  out  fti  OUY  and  *•  WHTT1  araaa  on  ft*  raai  of  iw  form. 

lf^in^1te'iDWPirto»qoHlonii.iridyou«: 

•  Uwna/rWrwl^rigli.dr^^ 

WW  bo  an  umjarg  artiata  ituo**  to  1901  02.  ar**ar  quMflon 
12.  (aupquMttonlS.) 

•  Ma^r^if**Mi«™**prof^^ 

tW1Qg.w»wrquw»onlS  (SkJpoua«toni  l29vw)ph14«] 


—    : —  :  -> 

^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^rrw^ZAr^^^teatcr^c.i^woui^ gold ^ 

^.TSwZZ^ZZ*^  ^smsst-  *q«ams* 


y**r  (Ana*oM4a 
batow.  SWp14b. 
I4c.14d.andl4a) 

l4j.O«yooh*^toUl 

rMOU/DMO<t4.000 

ormora.nolindudmg 
parantt'  support 

Ym  No 

...m,inm  □  Q 
...hum?  Q  Q 

•  ifyooaniwwwJ  "Ho"  to 


14C,  14d,and14i.) 

4- 

or  moto.  not  tndudng 
par**'  ftupport 


ya*  (Antwor  14c 
Mow.  SUp  144. 
14b.  I4d.wdl4i) 

4- 

14c.  Wyouhivi  taW 
rMourco*  of  $4,000 
or  moro,  not  including 

part.*'  •UppOrt 

Ym  No 


yaar  (Ant«tr  i4d 
baiew.  S**>  Mi. 
14b.  rtc.a»dl4a  ) 

wmrxa,  notMckidtng 
pawns'  auppon 

YM  No 


(An«wari4 

Skip  144.14b.  14C. 

and  I4d) 

4 

14o.  Dtd  you  h«v«  total 
raaouroai  of  (4.000 
ot  mora,  not  inducing 
paronts' tuppot 

YM  No 


Ym    No  Ym    wo  t"?  "r»  ri 

-:«B  §  -:S5  8  3  ::«B  8  :SSB  8 

[  Mirrlo4  or  OttdmiU/Ft^«*on«t  St«d€»t^  Only  | 


IS.  WiK  you' pvaou  clatm  yoo 

.  mcorne  lax  exarnpt«n»n  1991? 
tOFOMiJM 


11  T^J3Id^artoT^^  OOL0  vyllty5WHn1E*f*w 

—  „    YM     No  ^    on  tha  raat  o<  ma  form 

1  aa  m      ^      q  m>  ....  _.        .         „ ^^rt^ftBAVifviiHaWHfTE  a?ea$Do 


H  you  ormrad  T4o"  to  quwfcon  15.  oo  to  Sactk^C  andWloirttt>eOIWYarxJihaWHrT€  amasoo 
tha  rwt  ol  tha  form 


OJ.L 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION 


Section  F:  1990  expanses 

33.  1990  medical  ano  dental  eipenso*  not  paid  By  insurance 

34.  1990  elementary,  funior  high,  and  high  school  Union  for 
dependent  children 

34*.  Amount  paKJ  (Don't  include 
Man  pari  tew  in«  appteant  > 

34b.  For  r^w  many  depprident  children 

Section  G:  Asset  Information 


PARENTS 


.00 


.00 


,  


PARENTS 


H  yoo  art  completing  this  hqi,  you  must  fill 
outmottudomtl  apouotfcolumn  betow. 

STUDENT  (ft  SPOUSE) 


35. 

is  either  of  yew  parents  a  displaced 
homemade' f  fS*e  the  instructions  on 

J  YCS                J  No 

35.  Are  you.  Of  is  your  spouse 

a  displaced  ho  me  maker0     *J  Yen 
{See  the  instructions  on 
page  8  i 

J  No 

3$, 

Wnfe  m  the  age  o»  you'  older  paroni 

LU 

36.  XXXXXXXXXX 

What  li  it  worm  today?    What  la  * 

wad  on  It? 

What  li  11  worth  today?     What  ii  owi 

id  on  It? 

37. 

Cash  savings  and  cnooung  accounts 

$  —00  XXXXXXXXXX 

37.  $    ._.   00  XXXXXXXXXX 

36. 

Home  iHemofs  *rrfe  m  *o  V 

$  00  $ 

 00 

38.  S                    00  S 

00 

39. 

Other  feat  estate  and  investments 

$   00  s  

 .00 

39  *                  00     $ . 

00 

40. 

Business  ar>d  (arm 

$  00  s 

,00 

40.  S                    00  $  

..  oo 

41. 

Ooos  any  part  ot  <tem  40  include  a  (arm? 

□  Yes           □  No 

41.  J  Yes           J  No 

[»  you  art  competing  mfe  page,  you  muit  answer  qutt Hon  42.  H  you  ore 
Nllng  out  the  GRAY  and  tho  WHITE  areoi.  you  mutt  alio  anew*  queiUon  43.) 


42a.  Amount  pel  month 


42.  Your  veto  ins  (i«oondenis  Educatonai  Assistance  Program  benefits 

42b.  Number  ol  months 


Expoctod  Amount. 
July  1. 1991  through  Juno  30. 1992 

S  00  a  momh 

I    I    I  months 


Section  I:  Expected  1991  taxable  and  nontaxable  Income  and  benefits 

(You  mutt  see  the  instructions  for  income  and  taxes  that  you  sftouW  excbOe  trow  Questions  45  through  49 ) 

H  you  are  comptttfng  this  page,  you  mun  ftn 


44.  is  either  oi  your  parents  cartttlod  as  a 

dislocated  woiker  by  the  appropriate 
agency"5  'See  fh*>  instructions     page  9  > 


45.  199'  «wnti  earned  »roni  *ork  Father 

46.  1991  income  earned  Irom  *0rk  Mother 

47.  1 99*  otr»er  taiaWe  income 

46.  1991  U  S  mcome  tai  to  be  paid 

49.  1 991  nontaxable  income  and  benefits 
(See  instructions  or  page  9  » 


PARENTS 

*J  Yes  (Frit  out  tho  m\  or  thtt 
column,  and  go  to  the 
student  and  spouse 
column.  QUMbon  44 ) 

*J  No  (S*>p  this  column  and  go 
to  the  student  and  spouse 
column.  quMhon  44 ) 


out  the  student  (4  apouao)  column  bttow. 
STUDENT  (4  SPOUSE) 

44.  Are  you  w  is  your  spouse.       D  Yes  iFiti  out  the  rest 
certified  as  a  dislocated  worfcer  ot  this  column  } 

by  the  appropriate  agency7 
tSee  the  instructions  on  p#ge  9 ) 

J  No   (Skip  this  column, 
and  mail  the  lomi 


*  

S_  

s  

s 


^00 

_oo 

00 
00 

_  00 


Student  45. 
Spouse  46. 

47. 

46. 

49. 


00 

.  oo 

00 

.  oo 

00 


]  Yog  have  finished  the  application  Recrwck  your  appttcation  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  SECTION  E. 
MtH  tho  appJtectton  to:  Fedeial  Student  Ak3  Programs  P  0  Bo*  6900.  Pnncaton.  NJ  0854 1 
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Section  C:  Household  Information 

PARENTS 

16.  Wham  your  parents'  currant  mart*  aiatus? 
.  J  ung*  »  □  sape/ated 

»  □  main*  •  □  divorced 


8nmNr(*trouai) 

mm  v  ^ 

MlMTMWM.  mcWi  your 


17.  What  is  your  parents"  State  of  feed  ratrfence? 


(Always  include  youne*  (the  student)  tod  your  parents 
Include  your  pa/ems'  otiier  children  and  other  people  ontyrt 
thty  meet  *a  oVWtton  in  the  ln*ru»om  on  page  4  > 

19,  Nuir^o1oolega«uo*i»ln  1991*2  LJ 

(Ot  me  number  m  IB.  mm  *  ma  numb*  of  tamlry  niemba** 
whowMbatnooMagattlaaatnaX-ttma.  India*  yovrUfl-tna 
appbcart.)  j   


Section  D:  1990  Income,  Mfnlngt,  and  benefits 

(You  must  se*  fh*  instructions  for  mcome  and  taxes  that 
22.  The  following  1990  US  income  l&t  hgww  are  from. 

PARENTS 

(Ctoc*  ooty  or*  box ) 
,comeia«ad  1990  IRS  Form  104OCZ  or  104QA  (Goto23) 
a  oon*^  1990  IRS  Form  1040  (Qoto23) 
,□  in#l«maiadl990IRSForm!04OE2OTl04OA    (Go  to  23 ) 


*□  an  aabmatod  1990  IRS  Form  1040 
}□  auxrttumwtfnolbaMad. 

23.  1990  total  number  olaxempboni  (Form 
1040  hne  6e.  or  lOaOA-kne  6a.  1040EZ 
h*f 5.      instruction*  on  page  5) 

24.  1990  Adjusted  Grots  Income  (AGIwForm 
•*  Mine  31.  1040Ahne  »6.or  1O40EZ 
tine  3.  or  seo  i  ml  ruction*  on  page*  5  and  6 

25.  1990  U  S  «ncome  la*  part  (Form  1040 
—   Hne47.  i040Ahne?5  or  1040EZ  hne  ?) 

26.  1990  income  earnad  from  work  Fimer 

27.  1 990  income  earned  from  work  Mother 


(0010  23) 
(Skip  to  26) 


00 


you  should  exclude  from  questions  24  through  28) 
Everyone  mutt  fill  out  the  Student 
(&  Spouee)  column  below. 

STUDENT  (4  SPOUSE) 

(Check  only  one  box  ) 

.  □  a  complied  1990  IRS  Form  I04o€2  or  WO  A  (Golo23> 

3  □  a  completed  19»  IRS  Form  1040  (Go  to  23  I 

jQ  «n  animated  1990  IRS  Form  1040EZ  or  t040A  (Go  to  23) 

.□  an  animated  1990  IRS  Form  1040  (Go  to  23) 

tQ  alax  return  wiHntf  be  Wed  iSK*p  tc  26  > 


.00 

..00 
00 


24.  $ 


25.  $ 


Student  26.  $ 
Spouse    27.  $ 


00 


00 
00 


26.  1990  untaxed  income  and  benefits 
(yatty  fotala  only) 

2tt.  Social  security  benefits 


28a.  $ 


26b.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 

Children  (AFDC  or  ADC)  *  - 

28c.  Child  support  received  for  all  cNWren  $_ 


.00 
00 


28b.  $ 
28c.  $ 


00 
00 


2M.  Other  untaxed  mcome  and  beneM* 
from  worksheet  #2  on  page  '  1 


00 


26d  $ 


00 


833 
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Section  E:  CoDtg*  Rttoasa  and  Certification 

29.  Wta1  a>4oo*i)  oto  you  plan  to  $o  to  ri  ini  u? 


2$C. 


30.   OoyouOAifheUS  Oeportment  o<  Educubon 
pe/rrnisjon  io  send  irYtorrnaoon  from  rf*j  kym  to 

30a.  The  financial  ad   30b.  Tha  cokege(i)  you 
agoncm  in  your  named  m  29  <or  its 

fiprvMnUtrve)? 


U  Y«fi 
□  No 


U  Y« 
□  NO 


31 .   U  Choc*  this  boi  rl  you  pve  Setocfcve  Sarviee  permi&sjon 
to  regmer  you  f5M  insrvuetton*  on  page  <5 ; 


Dept  of  Ed  Um  Only 
fPo  not  mtfr  intfxsbok ) 


ill! 


32.  Read  and  sign 

C+rtMfc^fjy1;  o*  tt»  formation  on  thtt  form  and  mo  SuppiemenfjUlrifonn«rjon 
paQa.rfcofflptete&iftmiearttoofr^etorT*  Heikedoyan 
authonjed  ottaaU  agree  to  gva  proof*  me  information  ihailhavto<vfnot>rtv«torm 
and  me  Supplemental  information  peg*,  rf  completed  I  reaMe  ma)  m*  proof  may 
KxAio^icopyoirrTyU S .Su»to,wtoC43ifx»metijir»Cufn  I  also  reams  that  it  I  do  noi 
give  proof  *heo  u*§6,  the  iturterri  may  be  domed  ato 

EiroryonagMngirrfofnMtto  If  you  don't 

•*Qn  mil  form,  rt  will  be  returned  unprocessed. 


i  Student 

?  Studenrs  ifouse 

a  Father 


Date  computed 

ATTENTION 


W  you  art  MNng  out  the  OOL0  and  WHITE  areaa>  you  arm  need  tt  refer  It 
Section  0  io  ncmaim  ewteheot  «A  below  The  worksheet  *w  Ml  you 
whether  you  muel  ft*  out  the  lupaltmanta)  mtormebon  (Sector*  • 

HWOUghl). 


WORKSHEET  f3A  FOB  THE  SamifWD  NEEDS  TEST 

Dto  of  *m  you.  yout  spoute.  Or  your  parents  We  a  1990  IRS  Form  1040? 
(Dots  not  irvtode  1040AM  1040EZ  ) 

ul  Yas  (RHcArtSactontFthrooshl) 

No    (FiNouirtafBstof  ita  wortohMt} 
Che*  'Vm*  il  a  foreign  or  Puerto  Rican  let  roturn  wu  or  wiS  be  Med. 


Pay 


□  1991 


PARENTS 
CgLUMNA 


STUDENT/SPOUSE 
COLUMNS 


?».   Ou«4l»on?4  s 

on 

Jb.  Question*  26  and  27  % 
(uss  only  rt  you  «fl 
Qutitoo  24  blank) 

3,     Wntt  in  rho  total  of  column 
A  and  cofumn  B  entrtea 
from  Ouoefton  2  % 


00  $ 


00  % 


00 


if  Hie  total  from  3  is  II 9,000  or  ten  mail  the  form  You  do  not  have  to  tW  out 
tfteSupatanefilal  information  (untow  you.  yout  spoute  oral  tall  onto!  your 
par  ©m»  tt  a  dt3tocaHKl  worter  or  you/  tctooi  cx  Slut*  a*ks  you  to)  laefJtheform 
to:  FaoVal  Student  Axl  Programs.  P  0  Box  6900.  Pnnoeton.  NJ  06541 

H  the  tola!  from  3  is  tlS.001  or  mora,  you  must  hi  oul  Sectona  F  through  t 
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sign  th*  form.  H  you  fated  out  the  andtheWHTTC  M. 

areas, allaastooeofyouf  primus  mwtf  also 
EwwneelqnlngthlaSffiilaceftf^ 
ten  on  fJielotin  la  oomKt  and  that  they  are  wimngto 
provide  documents  to  prove  met  the  information  Is  correct 
Such  documerti  may  include  U.S..  Stale,  or  tocaHax^e- 
tums.  Any  AFSAdated  Of  received  before  January  1,1991 
wHI  be  returned  unprocessed. 

Sending  ki  Your  Form 

Doutfe-cfceck  your  term  to  make  wire  «  IS  complete  and  accurate 
Be  sure  it  has  the  necessary  signatures. 

Put  me  form  In  the  envelope  provided  In  this  booklet.  Dontsend 
money.  DoM  put  tetters,  tax  forms,  wonishsets.or  any  extra 
materials  tn  me  envelope.  Ttiey  wHI  be  destroyed. 


1M0 

Ma.  Write  in  the  SfTWKTtrtrrwneyt^ 

in  1990  tef  elemerHaiy,  juntor  high,  and  high  school  toUton  for 
farrirymenfceniwtwwereir^^  20.  aurton 

doesn't  Include  room,  board,  books,  traneporuhon,  etc.) 
Donl  totude  tuition  that  you  paid  tor  youfsetf.  tuition  paid  by 
•fihotarahlpa,  or  any  tuition  paid  for  preschool  or  coHege. 

34b  WrUe  in  the  number  of  dependent  children  for  whom  the 
amount  Sited  in  34a  was  paid  m  1990.  Donl  wc*£ 
yourself  or  any  person  who  was  not  JrKiuded  in  question  20. 


Section  F:  Your  pawn*'  19»  MptfitM 

Donllams^ellheeeQiieello^ 
appryteyoo.WfUam'O." 

33,  Medical  end  dental  no;  man  m  mo  not  paid  by  Ineur- 
enoe.  Write  in  the  amountot  money  that  your  parents  paM 
in  1 990  tor  medical  and  dental  expenses  (incajoelneurence 
pr  emiume).  Donl  include 

ia«.a<T»ioyedriee1mdedu^  w 

tax  return.  wrUehthe  amount  from  Form  1040.  Schedule  A. 
line  1. 

34.  Elementary,  lunlorMgh,  at* 
In  1960. 

34a.  Wrtts  in  me  amount  of  money  that  your  parents  paid  m  1 990 
rweiemer*afy.)unlorr^.a^ 
rnembers  who  were  Included  m questtonl8.(Turttondoesnl 
tndude  room,  board,  books,  tnvuportrton,  etc.)  Donl  tn- 
duda  tuition  paid  by  sdiolaisNp^ 
thai  your  parents  peJd  for  you  or  any  tuition  for  preachool  or 
college. 

34b  Write  in  the  number  ol  ascendent  d^*"1*^ 
amount  Hsted  In  34a  was  paid  in  1990.  Donl  Include 
you  rserf  (the  student)  or  any  person  who  was  not  Included  in 
question  18. 


Section  F:  Your  (a  your  spouse's)  1990  expanses 

ftttlteevoarn/ofrheeaqueot^  NsquaaUondoeenl 
apphitoyou.wrlseln-O." 

»  ™  w.M  .^.-j  In  IfJO  not  paM  by  fneur- 

am  Write  In  the  amount  ol  money  thai  you  land  your 
rouse)  paid  in  1990  for  rnedteal  and  dental  expenses 
insurance  premiums).  Dc«1  i«iu*anwntt  cov- 
eted by  insurance  or  sett-err^ 
Form  1040-line  26.  H  you  (and  your  spouse)  itemized 
deductions  on  you  1990  U  S.  Income  tax  return,  write  in  the 
amount  from  Form  1 040.  Schedule  A.  line  1. 


33.  lesdfealafiddoirtaJexponsoel 


Section  Q:  Your  pwctta'  asae* 
DonllatYewotthaaequeettonsWank.  Ms  Question  aren't 
app*yioyou1wrtisrn,,0.p 

You  nn^grve  information  about  your  pe^'asseto  in  Section  G 
H  you  are  gMng  information  for  only  one  parent  and  that  parent  has 
jointly  owned  assets,  give  only  that  parent's  portion  of  ihe  assets 
anddebts.  M  your  pe/ents  have  sswts  owned  foirity 
else,  give  only  your  parents'  portion  of  the  aswls  and  debts. 

In  Section  G,  donl  Include: 

•  Personal  or  consumer  loans,  or  any  debts  thai  are  not 
related  to  the  assets  Hsted 

.  The  value  of  retiremonj  plans  (pension  lunds,  annuities. 
IRAs.  Keogh  Plans,  etc.) 

•  Student  financial  aid 

35.  Check  -Yes"  rt  either  of  your  parents  (for  whom  you  are 
providing  information)  meets  all  of  the  following  descnptions 
for  a  displaced  homemaksr: 

.  your  pa/em  has  not  worked  full-time  in  the  labor  lores  for  a 
substantial  number  of  years  (e.g..  approximately  five  years 
or  more)  but  has.  during  those  years,  worked  in  the  home 
providing  unpaid  services  for  family  members-,  end 

.  yourparemriasbeendependenionputt 
the  Income  of  another  family  member  but  is  no  longer 
receiving  that  Income,  or  your  parent  is  receiving  public 
assistance  because  of  dependent  children  in  the  home, 
and 

•  your  parent  is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  is  expe- 
riencing difficulty  in  obtaining  or  upgrading  employment. 

•Unemployed*  means  not  working  this  week  but  being  avail  ■ 
able  for  work.  To  quality,  your  pareni  musl  have  made 
specific  efforts  to  get  a  |ob  sometime  during  the  lasl  lour 
weeks. 

•Underemployed"  means  working  part-time  even  though 
your  pareni  wants  full-time  employment  ft  refers  to  a  condi- 
tion where  work  is  slack  or  only  part-time  work  is  available 

Check  'No"  If  neither  of  your  parents  meets  ell  the  descrip- 
tions mentioned  above. 

38.   Write  in  the  age  of  the  older  parent  for  whom  you  gave 
mformarton  on  this  form 
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*  Hama.  If  your  pmn*  own*  horn*,  «r*  in  how  much  At 
home*  worth,  Ueet»prtoe  your  par^oouidreaeonabry 
•H?  to  tor  f*r  homo  N  It  wart  on  safe  today 
Py^  "- ■wimfl,  ineurod,  or  taxed  vaJua.  A  "homo" 
inchjdw  ■  hooot,  mobio  homo,  coodomWum,  «c.  rf  your 
parents  art  renters,  write  in  "0." 

Then,  wrlie  in  how  much  your  parents  owe  on  tho  homo. 
£*tfngt ho  prater*  mortgage  and  roioJod  dot*  on  tht 

oomptny*  you  donl  know. 

W.  Other  real  eeaase  ond  kuestflMiiU.  W  your  poronts  own 
rther  real  aetata  M»«  rw&propfty,  seconder 
•ummw  Aomee;  or  novo  IrMotmonft,  wMo  in  how  much 
fhoy  are  worti  tetfey.  ImMnonts  include  truat  funds, 
monty  mart*  fundi,  mutual  fundi,  oartMerteeofoapaft. 
stock*,  borov  other  ooourtttoa,  mataNmont  and  land  saw 
contracts  (k>cWno  monjapot  hetd),  oomnwdrfee,  pre* 
doue and tinl+vt  Detats,  etc. 

Then,  write  in  how  much  your  parents  owe  on  other  raal 
estate  and  iweetrnerts. 


 oandtarm.  ff  your  ptrants  own  a  busman  and/ 

or  farm,  write  In  how  much  ma  buslnass  and/or  farm  are 
worth  today.  IrKdodsmavaJuaoftsrid.buiWnos,  machinery, 
•qujpmont,  Rveslock,  Irrventones,  ate.  Dent  include  the 
homo.  (Horn*  vtk»  end  debt  snouW  be  given  fn  question 
39.) 

Than,  write  in  what  your  parents  owe  on  the  business  and/ 
orfarm.  Inckxlaorrfyttwpre^mort^i^re^debts 
tor  which  the  businesi  and/or  farm  were  used  as  collateral 

N  your  parents  are  not  the  sole  owners,  write  m  only  their 
share  of  the  total  value  and  debt. 

Section  Q:  Your  (4  your  spouse's)  as  ten 

Dont  leave  erry  of  theee  Questions  biank.  W  a  question  doesn't 
f  to  you,  write  In  D." 


You  must  give  information  about  your  (and  your  spouse's)  assets 
in  Section  G.  M  you  are  divorced  or  separated  and  you  and  your 
spouse  have  jointly  owned  assets,  grve  only  your  portion  of  ihe 
assets  ind  debts.  It  you  (and  your  spouse)  have  assets  owned 
jointly  with  someone  else,  give  only  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
ponton  of  the  assets  and  debts  Be  sure  to  give  information  about 
assets  heW  in  trust  for  you  (and  your  spouse). 

In  Section  G.  dont  Include: 

■  Personal  or  consumerloans .  or  any  debls  that  are  not  related 
lo  the  assets  listed 

•  The  value  of  retirement  plans  (pension  funds,  annu»hes 
IRAr.  Keogh  Plans,  etc ) 

■  Student  financial  aid 

35.    Check  "Yes"  if  you  or  your  spouse  meets  all  of  the  following 
descriptions  for  a  displaced  homemaker 

■  you  or  your  spouse  has  not  worked  full-time  in  the  labor 
force  for  i  substantial  number  of  years  (e.g.,  appro*!- 
matefy  five  years  or  more)  but  has,  dunng  mose  years, 
worked  in  me  home  providing  unpaid  services  'or  family 
members,  and 


38. 


3d. 


40. 


•  you  or  your  spouse  has  been  dependent  on  public  ass* 
tance  or  on  me  ^ocome  erf  snoth*  famify  member,  but  is 
no  kyic^  receiving  thai  Income,  or  you  or  your  spouse  is 
receWng  puttie  assistance  because  of  dependerit  chll* 
drer    m*  home;  and 

•  yo  h  spouse  is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and 
is  »      encing  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  upgrading  env 

ptOyni*  . 

"Unemp  oyed*  means  not  working  this  week  but  being  avail, 
able  for  work.  To  qualify,  you  or  your  spouse  must  hava 
made  specific  efforts  to  get  a  )ob  sometime  during  the  last 
four  weeks. 

,Undenlmployed■  means  working  part-time  even  though  you 
want  or  your  spouse  wants  full-time  employment.  It  refers  to 
a  condition  where  work  is  slack  or  only  part-time  work  is 
available 

Check  "No"  if  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  meets  all  of  the 
descriptions  mentioned  above 

Home.  If  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  own  a  home,  write  in  how 
much  the  home  is  worth.  Use  the  price  you  could  reasonably 
expect  to  recofve  for  the  home  if  It  went  on  sale  today  Dont 
use  assessed,  insured,  or  taxed  value.  A  "home"  includes  a 
house,  mobile  home,  condominium,  etc.  Renters  write  in 
"0 ' 

Then,  write  m  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on 
the  home,  including  the  present  mortgago  and  related  debts 
on  the  home  (Dont  include  interest  due.)  Check  with  the 
mortgage  company  if  you  dont  know 

Other  real  estate  and  investments,  if  you  (and/or  your 
spouse)  own  other  real  estate  (including  rental  property 
land,  second  or  summer  homes)  Or  have  investments,  write 
m  how  much  they  are  worth  today  Investments  include  trust 
lunds.  money  market  funds,  mutual  funds,  certificates  of 
deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  other  securities,  installment  and  land 
sale  conlracts  (including  mortgages  held),  commodities, 
proctous  and  strategic  metals,  etc 

Then,  write  m  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on 
other  real  estate  and  investment. 

Business  and  farm,  if  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  own  a 
business  and/Or  farm,  wnte  in  how  much  they  are  worth 
today  Include  the  value  oi  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
equipment.  livestock,  inventories,  eic  Donl  include  the 
home  (Home  value  and  debt  should  be  given  ,r\  question 

Then,  w  ite  m  what  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on  the 
business  and/or  farm  Include  only  the  present  mortgage 
and  reiatid  debts  for  which  the  business  ?nd/or  term  were 
used  as  collateral 

If  you  (and  your  spouse)  are  not  the  sola  owners,  write  m  only 
you'  (and  your  spouse's)  share  of  the  lotai  value  and  debt 
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Section  H:  Your  1991*2 vt*ftra educational benefits 

per  month  (for  the  student  only) 

42.  YwH*eterer«De|>eridenla  Educate 


42a. 


Write  In  the  amount  of  vsterans  f*pertfents  Educational 
Assistance  Program  (Chapter  35)  benefits  that  you  oxpect 
lo  oel  pet  month  from  Jury  1,  1991  tnrough  June  30, 
1992.  Donl  Include  Death  Ponton,  or  Dependency  A 
indemnity  Compensation  (WC). 

42b.  Write  in  me  nurnber  of  month*  from  July  1, 1991  through 
Juno  30,  1992  thtt  you  expect  to  get  those  benefits 

43.  YoufVsssfsmCoi**ussry»ei^(VEA^ 

43a.  Writ,  m  the  amount  of  Veterans  Corrlrtxrtory  Benefits 
{Chapter  32)  that  you  expect  to  get  per  month  from  Jury  1. 
1991  through  June  30, 1992.  both  (he  O0vem> 

rm^anamudrnt^aHom.)  Donl  IncftJde  Dee*  Perwon. 
or  Dependency  9  Inoamnay  C^mpensason  (DIC). 

43b.  WrttelnthenuT*ero<rTXXT^»TomJury  1,1991  through 
June  30, 1992  thai  you  expect  to  oat  those  benefits. 


Section  I:  Your  paranta1  expected  1991  taxaWe  and 
rmrtaxaMe  Income  and  benefits 

How  to  figure  expected  amounts 

This  section  aaka  about  Income  end  benefita  that  your  parents 
expecttcget.  H  your  parent  Is  divorced,  asperated,  or  ^^to***. 
donl  Include  WonnaSon  about  the  other  parent.  Anawot  those 
qoettxroMaccurjaxyaayoucan.  if  a  question  ooeania^.  or 
your  parent*  donl  expect  to  get  any  Income  or  benefits  from  that 
source,  write  in  "0 

44.  Check  -Yef  H  either  of  your  parents  (for  »^J^uare 
proving  informatkxi)^ 

Worker"  (see  page  10)  by  the  aupioprtate  State  agency. 

II  you  checked  'Yea,*  you  may  be  asked  to  document  your 
parent's  status  as  a  olatocatad  worker. 

Check  "No"  H  neither  of  your  parents  it  certified  as  a  <fc*k> 
cated  worker,  Skip  to  question  44  In  the  Student  (4  Spouse) 
column. 

hnportarrt:  SeethetabteonpegeSfwthekindetf 
taxea  to  leave  out  of  Section  L 


m  work.  Include  wages, 
noteebove. 


45.  and4e\  1991  fncome eemed fi 
salaries,  end  Hps.  See  Importer 

47.  1991  other  taxable  Income,  Wme  in  the  tote!  amount  of 
other  taxable  income  that  y.  or  parents  wll  report  on  their 
1991  IRS  Form  1040, 1040A  or  1040E2.  Include  interest 
and  dMdend  Income  ar*  arty  rjmer  t*ua*  ircorne.  Donl 
include  any  unemployment  compensation  or  any  irTComethat 
you  reported  m  questions  45  and  ;. 


49.  199lUAhc«mstaxtobepakl.  wms  in  the  amount  of 
Inconie  toes  that  your  pareriiBaxpe*^  Make 
sure  this  amount  doesnt  Include  any  PICA,  satt-e^yment. 
or  other  taxes, 

49.  1991  nontaxable  Income  end  benefits.  These  are  the 
same  types  of  income  and  benefita  that  were  asked  for  in 
questions  28a.  28b.  28c.  and  2Sd. 


Section  I:  Your  (4  your  apouae'a)  axpactad  1991  tax- 
able and  nontaxable  Income  and  beneftta 

How  to  figure  expected  amounta 

This  section  asks  about  income  and  benefits  that  you  (and  your 
spouse)  expect  to  get.  It  you  ara  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed. 
Oont  include  information  about  your  spouse.  Answer  these  ques- 
tions as  accurately  as  you  can.  II  a  question  doesnt  apply  lo  you. 
or  i\ you  donl  expect  to  get  any  income  or  benefits  from  that  source , 
wnte  In  "0  " 

44.  Check  "Yes"  H  you  or  your  spouse  is  currently  certified  as  a 
"DMocated  Worker"  {see  page  1 0)  by  the  appropriate  Slate 
agency. 

If  you  checked  •Yes."  you  may  be  asked  to  document  your 
status  (or  that  ot  your  spouse)  as  a  dislocated  worker 

Check  "No"  if  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  ;s  censed  as  a 
dislocated  worker  Skip  the  rest  ot  this  section. 

Irrxoortant:  SeetheUbWonp^eiortriakindaollncorneand 
taxes  lo  leave  out  of  Section  I. 

45.  and  46.  1991  mcome  earned  from  work.  Include  wages, 
salaries,  and  tips  See  Important  rtola  above 

47.  1991  other  taxable  Income.  Write  in  the  total  amount  of 
other  taxable  income  mat  you  land  your  spouse)  will  report  on 
your  1991  IRS  Form  1040.  1040A.  Of  1W0EZ  Include 
interest  and  dividend  income  and  any  other  taxable  income. 
Donl  include  any  unemployment  compensation  or  any  in- 
come mat  you  reported  In  questions  45  aixJ  46 

48.  1991  U.S.  Income  tax  to  be  paid.  Write  in  the  amount  of 
income  taxes  that  you  and  your  spouse  expect  to  pay  »n  1 99 1 . 
Make  sure  this  amount  doesn  t  include  any  FICA.  seH-em- 
ptoymenl.  or  other  taxes 

49.  1991  nontaxable  Income  and  benefits.  These  are  the  same 
types  of  income  and  benefitsthal  were  asked  for  in  questions 
28a.  28b.  28c.  and  28d. 

Sending  In  Your  Form 

Double-Check  your  form  to  make  sure  it  is  complete  and  accurate 
Be  sure  it  has  the  necessary  signatures 

Put  the  form  In  the  envelope  provded  in  this  booklet  Donl  send 
money  Donl  put  letters.  ta«  forms,  worksheets,  or  any  extra 
materials  m  the  envelope  They  will  be  destroyed. 
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Mtsocotod  Waft* .  To  to  considered  a  dMooajed  worker,  you 
mutt  to  current*/ osrtmedaeoneby  a  Stats  aoorwy  such  as  your 
boo)  Eihpfeymen  t  Service  or  Job  Service.  Th»  osrtiflcation  radons 
(naoooroinoo^TlteiiiofthtJobTr^rwng  Partnershfe  Act.  A 
dislocated  worker  genoraJy  moans  •  parson  who: 

•  hei  been  ttrminaied  w  law  oft  or  hsi  received  a  notice  ot 
termination  or  lay-off. 

•  h*ib^t»mW>at^Ofr«^tdirx)tic«olt*7Tilnattori»5 
a  result  of  permanent  dour*  of  a  plant  or  othtr  facility,  or 

•  was  serf-employed  (Including  farmers)  out  Is  now  unem- 
ployed  because  ot  poor  economic  conditions  In  the  com- 
murvty  or  a  natural  disaster. 

Foreign  Tax  Return  -  H  you  and  your  spouse,  or  your  parents, 
wont  ba  filing  a  U.S.  Ineoma  tax  return  In  1990  (for  example. 
Puorto  Rlcan  tax  filers),  follow  the  instructions  betow: 

•  In  question  22,  choc*  tha  box  'completed  1 990  IRS  Form 
1 040'  {It  a  foreign  tax  rttum  has  been  Ned),  or  'estimated 
1990  IRS  Form  1040'  (K  a  fwelgntu  return  wHI  be  filed). 

•  uso  tha  information  from  that  tax  return  to  fHloul  this  form, 

•  convart  aH  figures  to  U.S.  doUars.  using  me  sxchenge  rats 
mat  is  in  atfoct  today,  and 

•  Ml  out  tha  Supplemental  Information  (Sections  F  I.) 

Lao*'  Ckxardton  -  A  legal  guardian  Is  a  person  who  a  court  has: 

•  appointed  toba  your  lagaJ  guardian  and  this  lagal  relation- 
ship will  continue  attar  Juno  30, 1992,  and 

»  diractad  to  support  you  with  his  or  her  own  financial 
resources. 

Native  Amsftoin  -  If  you  are  a  Native  Arnerlcan,  report  the  amount 
of  Income  and  assets  over  *2,000  per  individual  payment  that  you 
and  your  spouse  or  your  parents  received  m  1990  from  the  Per 
Capita  A<^«  the  Distribution  of  Judgment  FundeAct  H$2,000or 
less  per  individual  payment  was  received  from  either  of  these  Acts, 
don't  report  It.  Don't  report  funds  received  aa  an  award  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  or  tha  Maine  Indian  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  Also,  doni  report  any  assets  received  from  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 


A(Jr|> 
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tutor  ii 

>.iti,)i i  On  1  n<« 

1 

ludi'ii 

I  F  >ii.h 

u  ..i1  Aid  l''...;i 

.HI!*. 

Mow  Long  Dooo  II  ToJti  To  Complete  TMo  AppHcttton? 

It  takes  approximately  40  mlnuiH  to  one  hour  and  30  minutes  to 
annotate  this  application.  ThU  I  rcfcjdesthe  time  for  reviewing  the 
instructions  and  form,  gathering  and  maintaining  the  necessary 
information  and  completing  the  form. 

Send  your  comments  regarding  the  time  it  tekea  to  complete  this 
form  or  any  other  aspects  of  the  application  Including  suggestions 
for  reducing  this  burden  tc :  U.S.  DoportriemofEducaOonJntorma- 
tion  Management  and  Compliance  Division,  Washington,  D  C 
20202-4551  i  or  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Paper- 
work Reduction  Project:  1640-0110,  Washington,  D.C.  20503. 

^^^l^^^^^^  Finan- 
cial Aid  PfBQflMM? 

No.  More  than  8,600  schootsdo  take  part  in  one  or  moreotthem. 
Contact  your  school's  financial  aid  administrator  to  find  out  which 
Federal  programs  your  school  participates  In. 


Whoro  Con  I  Got  Mora  Information  On  Federal  Studom 
Financial  AW? 

This  booklet  gfvee  you  onh/  a  brief  summary  of  me  student  fawjncial 
aid  programs  offered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Each 
student  financial  aid  program  has  its  own  special  features  and 
Procedures.  You  can  get  more  information  from  the  bookiei:  The 
Student  GuMe:  financial  Aid  from  the  U,5.  Department  of 
Education •  Ore**, Loene, end Wofk-3tudy  1991-92.  Togel 
a  free  oopy,  write  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Center 
P.O.  Box  84 
Washington,  D.C  20044 

What  Heppena  After  I  Mail  In  My  Form? 

Within  four  to  six  weeks  after  you  mall  in  your  form,  the  U  S 
Department  of  Education  will  send  you  a  Student  Aid  Report 
(SAR)  On  the  SAR  will  be  either  a  request  for  further  Information 
or  numbers  called  a  Pad  Oram  Index  (PGI)  and  a  Pamih/  Con- 
tribution (FC).  We  use  formulas  established  by  law  to  figure  these 
numbers  from  the  information  you  give  us.  Your  school  or  the  U  S. 
Department  of  Education  may  ask  you  to  prove  that  the  information 
you  give  on  your  application  is  true. 

What  la  My  Port  Grant  Index  (PGI)? 

The  PGlii  a  number  that  tolls  whether  you  may  be  able  to  get  a  Pell 
Grant.  If  you  are  oUgrble  for  a  Pell  Grant,  your  school  will  use  this 
number  to  determine  the  amount  of  your  award.  Even  if  you  don't 
qualify  for  a  Pell  Grant,  you  may  still  qualify  for  one  or  more  of  the 
other  Federal  programs.  Be  sure  to  ask  your  financial  aid  admin- 
istrator rf  your  school  needs  any  additional  informstton  from  you  for 
these  other  programs. 

What  to  My  Family  Contribution  (FC)? 

The  FC  Is  a  number  that  helps  your  financial  aid  administrator 
determine  rfyouareabietogetoneotthe  several  available  forms 
of  assistance  These  include  Stafford  Loan,  SEOG,  CWS.  and 
Perkins  Loan,  Your  school  will  use  this  number  to  determine  the 
amount  of  your  grant,  loan  or  work. study  award. 

Whtt  Hoppono  H I  Doni  Got  A  SAR  Or  I  Need  Anothor 
Copy  Of  My  SAR? 

rf  you  don't  get  a  SAR  wtthin  fourto  six  weeks,  or  you  need  another 
copy  ot  your  SAR,  write  to. 

Federal  Student  Aid  Programs 
P.O.  Box  6904 
Princeton,  NJ  06541 

Give  your  name,  address,  social  security  number,  and  date  of  birth. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  another  copy  of  your  1M1-92  SAR.  If  your 
address  has  changed  since  you  sent  in  your  application,  be  sure  to 
give  us  both  your  old  and  your  new  address  Be  sure  to  sun  your 
letter. 

Whit  H  My  Situation  Chongoo? 

•  Ckieatjonsllj5j8,l9,20,arxJ21askyoutomakepro^tor» 
for  the  upcoming  year.  H  your  answers  to  these  questions 
change,  watt  until  you  receive  your  SAR  and  then  see  your 
financial  aid  administrator. 

•  The  income  and  expenses  information  that  you  give  must  be 
accurate.  They  must  match  what  Is  or  will  be  on  your  1990 
Income  tax  forms.  H  your  financial  situation  has  recertify 
changed,  contact  yaw  financial  aid  administrator. 
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VA  vocafJonaJ  rwabanaim  Program.  VA  ContnbuWy  Sanartti.  ate ) 

W«iJfW>wtor»*mwo*s*t«ts  Dc^iend  them  In  with  your  ippUcttton  form  You  may  be  asked  to  refer  to  Ihwn 
ver^ttVirtfc/TTi^  (ft  may  •!»  help  you  to  thow  that  your  SAR  it  accurate ) 
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INFORMATION  ON  THE  PWVACY  ACT  ANO  USE  OF  YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  requires  that  each  Federal  agency  that  asks  for  your  soda!  security  number  or  other  Intorma- 
Won  must  terl  you  the  following: 

1.  Its  legal  right  to  ask  lor  the  information  and  whether  the  law  says  you  must  give  ft. 

2.  What  purpose  the  agency  has  in  asking  tor  It  and  how  it  will  be  used. 

3.  What  could  happen  if  you  do  not  give  rt. 

You  must  give  your  social  security  number  (SSN)  to  apply  for  Federal  student  financial  aid.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  legal  right  under  the  Title  IV  programs  to  require  that  you  provide  us  with  your  social  security  number  is  based 
on  Sections  464(a)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  The  SSN  is  used  under  the  Pell  Grant 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  and  College  Work- Study  programs  in  recording  information  about  your 
college  attendance  and  progress,  and  in  making  sure  that  you  have  received  your  money.  The  SSN  Is  also  used  under  the 
Stafford  Loan  and  Perkins  Loan  programs  to  identity  the  applicant  to  determine  program  etatoifrty  and  benefits  and  to  permit 
servicing  and  collecting  of  the  loans. 

If  you  are  apprying  for  Federal  student  aid  only,  you  must  fill  out  everything  except  questions  29, 30,  and  31  If  you  skip 
question  30  we  will  count  your  answer  as  "No"  for  both  parts  of  that  question.  If  you  are  apprying  for  a  Pell  Grant  onfv  vou 
can  skip  question  5, 36  and  43. 

The  airthortty  to  request  aH  other  information  {except  the  SSN)  is  based  on  sections  41 1A.41 1 B,  41 1C  411D  411F  474 
475. 476  477, 479,  and  460  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  This  information  Is  used  to  determlrie  the' 
amount  of  Federal  student  aid  for  which  you  may  be  qualified. 

The  information  which  you  supplied  may  be  disclosed  to  third  parties  that  the  Department  has  authorized  to  assist  in 
administering  Federal  student  aid  programs.  This  disclosure  may  include  private  firms  that  the  Department  contracts  with 
forme  purpose  of  cdiartrtg.arta^^ 

under  the  Privacy  Act.  This  may  also  be  accomplished  through  computer  matching  programs  such  as  the  ones  currentfy 
concocted  with  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

We  wHi  provide  your  name,  address,  social  security  n  umber,  date  ol  btrth,  student  aid  Indices,  student  status,  year  in  college, 
and  State  of  legai  residence  to  the  coHege{8)  thatyouBstln*)eetton29a.29b1art 

check  WJnqueetion  30b.  This  information  wiH  eJso  go  to  the  State  agencies  in  your  State  of  legal  resWenc  -  to  help 
coordinate  State  financial  aid  programs  with  Federal  student  aid  programs.  We  will  provide  calculations  and  determination 
of  ettgibUfry  to  the  agency  wtowh^ 
so.  Trutfagjrx?  may  also  release  irrfonr^ 

toan  guarantee  agencies  that  you  have  designated  to  receive  information.  Also,  we  may  send  information  to  members  of 
Congress  rfyou  ask  them  tehe4pyouwm>  Federal  stucMaidquestions.  rf  your  parents  or  your  spouse  provided  information 
on  the  form  they  may  also  request  to  see  all  the  information  on  the  application. 

If  the  Federal  government,  the  Department,  or  an  employee  of  the  Department  is  involved  in  litigation,  we  may  send 
InfonnatfontotheDepartniemoW 

other coridrtions  are  met.  The  information  may  also  be  made  available  to  Federal  agencies  which  have  me  authority  to 
subpoena  other  Federal  agencies'  records.  In  addition,  we  may  send  your  Information  to  a  foreign,  Federal,  State,  or  local 
enforcement  agency  if  the  Information  that  you  submitted  indicates  a  violation  or  potential  violation  of  law,  for  which  that 
agency  has  jurisdiction  tor  investigation  or  prosecution.  Finally,  we  may  send  information  regarding  a  ciaim  which  is 
determined  to  be  valid  and  overdue  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency.  This  trrformstion  includes  identifiers  from  the  record, 
the  amount,  status  and  history  of  the  dalm  and  the  program  under  which  the  claims  arose. 


Remember,  we  must  receive 
your  application  by 
May  1,1992. 
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Application  for  F«d«ral  Studant  flid 
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1  Your  noma 

2  You'  p*fmanant  maJHng 
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□  Vrt  irius  c«i2*n. 
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IJJJJJJ-LL 
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Q  I  am  ma«n  id 
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9  What  ytaj  «fW  you  bi  m  ooKogt  In  1902W 

Slat  (now  prntouttf  *Vlan<*ad  ce**?aj 
lat  (pf**ou4y  attend**  cortagaj 
□  2nd  Q I  3rd  0  «h 

36th  of  mora  undarpr  aduate 
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Gonbnutng  graduate  or  proteaatonaJ 

10  WW  you  hava  your  flrat  Bochator  i  dogtoa 
bafora  Jufy  1.  19077  _ 

q  Ya*  □  No 


i  aand  mlofmabon  from  tMa  form  to 
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lib 
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teflon  B.  ttudtm  Statti* 

Yaa  NO 

12.  a  Wara  you  bom  on  or  bafora  Dacombar  31,  10607  □  Q 

b.  A/a  you  an  orphan  of  aro  you  now  Of  hava  you  boon  a  ward  ol  tha  eourf  □  □ 

e  Ar*  you  a  vateran  ol  lha  U  K  Armad  Forota?  J  « 

d.  Ara  you  a  gradual*  or  proteaatenai  atudant?  J  ^ 

a.  Ara  you  marrlad  or  do  you  havo  tegai  dapandant*?  □  □ 


K  you  anawarad  yaa  to  any  of  maaa  ouaabona.  go  to  Soctk*  C  and  fill  out  tha  dray  and  lha  White  araa*  on  tha  ran  of  tha 
term.  Otharwta.  ft*  out  tn  rad  and  wMte  art**  of  tha  term. 


Section  C:  HouowhoW  Infofmattlon 
FAfUNTS 

13  What  h  your  paranta  eunam  marftaJ  atatut'' 

□  Mngla  □  aaparatad  Q  wWowad 

□  manted  □  dfworead 
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UUI 
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l„l 
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who  w«l  ba  m  a  colteg*  dagraa  Of  camfteat*  program  ai  kart 
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hotf-Hma  iiKfuda  youfaaM-tha  appteant ) 
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27     Am  you  In  domut  on  o  Fodoro)  gfcoom  loon,  or  do  you  mm  •  rotund  on  «  Foooril 

Q  oornu*  on  •  Fodoml  loon         Q  owt  rolund  on  ■  FodoraJ  or«nt  Q  Both  Q  htoRhor 

2t.    Otook  tm  boo  I  you  Qfco  tjotoobVt  Sorwtoo  pormttoion  to  roatotor  you  Q 
26-    mood  ond  obwi 
Cml 


to  Hod  tdo  Irdormoton  to  my  6mm  ooonoy 
1  b^udom.,  , 

a  ^tfnrtoymt 

D«m  oomptotod  


moy  bo  dontod  oM  t  outhoroo  ED 


3  Fomor  faoohowi 


4  Momoi  S>JBffiggad 


ERIC 
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FAF 


FINANCIAL  AID  FORM 


College  Scholarship  Servtes  | 
Ths  College  Boerd  1 


School  Year  1991-92 


■  »oo  ritd  hnaneu*  SO  you  »i»       to  nave  iotoJma*on  about  yOurse*  and 

your  lArnrfy  tri  to  each  cc+egt  to  *h*ch  you  apply  *  m>  »  to  certa*  ***and 
sin*  a*  programs  ins  Ftosncw  AM  fo«m  »•  processed  by  me  cawee 
Scho**sho  Se*vtce  iCSS)  iwmft  yo«  »o  ■»  scho»a»>h«»  giants  touts,  and 
•oa  study  a**ds  Horn  afl  pots**  sources  -  r*de*ai  state  «»WuMn«i.  and  prrvaw 
Chec*  *•*  tr*  cortege*  you  want  »o  ahend  and  **>  your  sun  scnoiaisrwp  and  stem 
programs  to  see  ii  they  n#ed  yom  *AF  mtormabon 

it  you  a»t  ratfytq  enfy  to*  tode*  *  student  hnancuji  id  you  may  use  m*  Fmanoa'  Ac 

Fc*m  Ybu  «*  not  bt  Charged  anyteet  tot  proem*? your  rt  ^ COnVt* 
Only  Sechons  At  4  you  do  not  want  CSS  to  report  youi  into*malon  d-Kfy  » 
coi#o*s  of  scrcmhc  vc  grant  proc/am*  « you  enow  irus  optcn  if*  u  b 
D^artmanl  ol  Education  •*  m***  .ntormahon  av**ebte  *om  Secton*  At  to  the 
contort  you  W  m  Queiion  ?9  at  no  cha^o*  to  you  Vou  **  be  ccnwwwi  'a  me 
Kyw>oo  student  financial  atf  p*oc;ams  p»s  own  Supptomenw  Educe 
tow  Oppo*tu«iy  G'»nn  iSF-OGi  Coflope  wort.  Study  (CWSi  Pe**«  Loans  and 
Sia*o«d  Loan    _ 


What  it  the  Financial  Aid  Form? 

Th*  r^nctai  AO  Form  iFAf )  <j  a  to»m  mat  Tou  i*  oui  ■!  you  *«hi  <o  Wr 'manoa1 
M  to*  !he  ^99'  9?  *cN»J  yMi  trom 

•  Coit^w^«y0ua»tm<fth^ot90"gi,ti(.rh^s<'  *  c*  *h#'H  you  no*go 

•  SUM  SChowW  SHC  and  grant  programs 

•  Federal  s'u<**ni  ijoa«vV  a<J  poo/arm 

The  FAF  COMCts  aCWo»»ai  intexmalun  not  r©gu*ed  'o«  'We**  44  programs  Many 
coi^oos  ma»  rwuvr  you  to  »*  out  a»  sectmns  o»  m*  "orm  lo  ensm*  that  you  a*e 
tonvde/ed  ky  a*  miOj  oHtate  and  mstrtuionai  a>d  if  thaw  a>t  spec*  ^«^ta/>«s 
mai  you  be*tve  w*  a»»cl  you*  you  should  contaci  *n»  colors  Co  noUand 

Tha  -ito«m»ion  you  owa  on  FAF  »  cooWe^aJ  0>y  ma  W  c*n  4wihc-^  mo 
raiaaM  o»  mff  -HotmatJon  on  it*  FAF  (So*  sUtomani  unon  'mto'malcn  on  ihe 
Prnracy  A«  and  01  Vour  Sooaf  Sacu-rf>  H*r*»f  on  pa^  «  I  VOU'  FAF  fitormaloo 
i9  haot  o«  Ma  to*  sav*n  yaarii  att*  your  form  u  procasMd 
Aft*  you  comoteit  me  faf  send  ■»  lo  me  Cottoge  Scfxuaish*  SenrM!  (CSS)  CSS  * 
m*  Snancsai  a«d  dnnon  o'  tne  CcrU^e  Bcujfd  a  naiona*  not  to*  p*oM  assoewtro"  C 
oonaoas  f^sehoots  stale  aoenoe*  »ndecv>caK^ofoafwiatons  CSSw*p*oce*s 
roui  faf  and  send  fltofmaton  uom  ,\  to  me  u  S  Oepertment  ot  Educate*  -t  you  mar* 
yw  io  otmtw  30a  Tnp  Depanment  er*  inen  send  you  a  xStuoem  Aid  Report  fSAR) 
,11  ro  OMI  l  See  (MOO  B  Aowcnai  i*.to«maion  on  Fnoxai  Sruderii  I  tfWCiaJ  AXJ 
Prooyams  "  to*  mora  m«y maicn  on  your  SAO  >  CSS  *Hi  aVso  send  your  ^ii(ymai«n  to 
coaeoes  ano  e*oo*ami  ma«  vow  iisi  o*  aumcut  cx>  your  f  af  mo^eston  7?  it  you 
^•owiKa  corrad  lee  iwe  Quesw.  >6i  Each  co*oe  o*  P'&2;,T\^,d*f^ 
^^^^th#l  you  *K  get  t»nanaai  Ml  and  no*  much  #d  you  ««  Qei  C»  doeeft ' 
financial  aM. 

How  4o  I  apply  for  ttudont  financial  aid  from: 


Ctiec*  wih  me  crfeget  you  to  aiiand  to  see  «♦  may  warn  CSS  to  send  mem  |Ou) 
FAF  mlo»"UiW»  if  so  hsl  mem  m  Question  7?  Once  you*  torm  4  processed  you  can 
at*  CSS  to  *e«d  you*  mkymaton  lo  addVhonat  cofteoes  o*  p*oo*ams  tSee  me 
■nsifucions  at  me  bctom  rgM  i  You  shouW  also  chec*  *>m  your  vtic  scrxjiersh*  o* 
9*1*1)  prog*am  i0  see  'i  you  shoo*  we  a  apeohc  stale  vrson  o>  me  faf  So*no 
cotieges  may  'aovvr*  you  to  M  out  ome*  to*m»  as  w*n 

Vou  appfy  to*  *eoe*ai  s'udent  hnanoet  Hi  p*O0*ami  by  martufig  *(«  m  Questof  30a 

Now  much  doot  it  eotl  lo  Mwo  Ctf  oamd  FAF  Infor- 
mation to  eotlofaa  »^  acholarahlp  and  grant 
program  ■? 

n  Matt  19  ?J  to*  me  t*si  coftege  and  W  ?i  to*  *acn  acwion*  cotiepe  you  ksi i  « 
0,^5i©n?7  OoM  sendee  Iton^ *enJ  the praceisrfvg  t»e  MWiW  M you*  FAF 
Uafct  you*  chec*  o*  mon»y  o*oe*  out  to  me  College  Sct&vV*  Senrce 

Who*  should  t  fill  04rt  l ho  FAF? 

Fftom  s^n  oato  andm*imeFAF  anerjaniMryl.INI  Any  faf  f#ce*edteto*t 
janua*vt  »«»w*bert^m«toyouuhp*oceMed  Kpoeuble  you  »hou«  send  your 
FAF  at  toast  on*  morth  batof  a  me  earttit  deetfcne  o*  me  ooriegei  and  programs  mai 
you  tsi  «  quettcru  M  and  "  «arnembe*  mai  CSS  c*n  esiabksh  or  change 
deedWi  <^3a^e4andprog*iyn*«ta©nV>l»»e*"  Alme  venrt»tetl  CSSmuSWecennt 
you.  FAF  by  Hey  I.  IK 


you  *»sh  to  apply  to*  lUfe  msciuwv*  and-or  prrvate  Student  »<S  yOu  mai 
be  raquf  »d  lo  Hj  oui  *>tofmiU>n  m  Secnons  J  R  and  S  riappiceWa  otmeFAF 
tt  vcvcoatgeo*  state  agency  requee»lr>s»nto*miicn  you  must  pay  a  lee  Alto  >tyou 
are  apptytng  yy  rVujnc»ai  aid  trom  ooaeges  and  stales  and  yog  want  mem  io  recent 
you/  FAF  rttvmttot.  you  mysl  pay  a  tee  The  amount  o>  you*  process^  He  * 
p*ovo^iJiQue5Hon7|o«»»el:AF  Check  wuh  you*  coftege  tmanc»ai  ao  oe»ce  o*  state 
agency  to  be  wre  mat  you  unoenta/td  **  taqu*ements 

WAHMN0  You  must  I  Hi  out  ffvs  totm  acwaWy  The  tolowaetton  that  you  aupory 
taji  aa  thee**  b>  yoir  rrintrjt  r  tty  r-  "  c  Ltooanmeni d  Education  Youmaybe 
Asaed  to  p*ov«Je  U  S  ocom*  ui  returns  the  wo*>*h»tu  *  tNj  booklet  and  ome* 
mtormjio  it  you  cant  o*  donl  prcmde  ihese  recads  you  may  not  get  iede*ai  ajA 

n  you  o*  tedetai  siurtont  ao  based  on  ranee!  «to*mation  you  w-v  h*v«  to  pay  n 
bach  youmayarsJi^vetopayhnesandtoes  «youPurpoMfyo*v«i»Heo*'Tvs»ead.rg 
.ntornuticn  on  your  torn,  you  may  be  Subject  to  a  Mw  d  HO 000  -ecewfl  n  p*»son 
sentence  or  pom   


Whore  do  t  tond  the  FAF? 

Atir  yoo  '*  out  me  FAF  put  n  *-*d  the  cof«ct  P'ocess-ng  irm  |.«  rp^j^edi  m  iho 
•jn»ewthaiyount«jinso3m<^boc*iei  Man  me  «nve*oc*  b*  Jegoto*  rwmt-dea*  me« 
to  me  arttvoss  ***** 

Conege  ScnoUrship  Swnccu 
l>0  Boi  6300 
Pnnceton  Hi  0BS*t 

iSoecai  twndbnq  such  as  nvstuwi  c^tif-od  »  aiprnss  *w  (Mai  p»ocess«g  o> 
yCVir  lorm  i 


Will  CM  toll  mo  when  It  hat  finished 
pfocesslnv  my  FAF? 

Yes  CSS  i  under  COnVACI  to  the  U  S  Departs!  OlEduCAieni  «*  send  you  ,1  Student 
M  n&port  (5AR)  h  you  pay  the  CSS  pnjcess^g  lee  CSS  also  s*«0  you  an 
A(Ano<rtd*nont  t Ns  mto*mahon  en*  be  &e^t  w  mo  stuoeni  %  manmg  a*»ws  g**jn  <r 
queston  ?  ot  the  FAF  and  it  should  'each  you  «nm*  tou*  to  vi  week*  «w  you  send 
you*  FAF  to  CSS  M  you  (M  not  ^ippty  'o*  faoerai  sluoe»i  hm***  k}  p*og*am.s  C5>S«rH 
S#nd  you  only  an  Acfcnowrtedgmenl 

if  you  Wyttw  processing  toe  me  Acfcnowtodgment  erhxh  you  wni  receive  w«  ksi  me 
coaeges  and  program*  to  wh<h  you*  f*j  «m  sent  n  you  aumonif  mo*»  th*n 
echoes  to  get  you*  faf  mto*m«io«  me  f«st  Acvk>»«rieogmunt     ksi  onty  ma  *si 
a«htA  sawnd  Aou>)^eogment  addhona)  coiieges  **  be  tern  io  you  at  a 

latp*  date 

Wyovhaeee^weMofteatoNiiaa^fyl^  ,0u^uW 
«*1  u«H  you  recenre  youf  SAR  It  W*M  yOu  ho*  tog*1  ansne*s  lo  you*  Questions 

B  you  have  Questions  ahe*  you  recenre  your  Acanfflf^edgmeni  you  can  ca«  ito  CSS 
Can  oro^anng  trom  me  Eastern  end  Central  time  lone*  shovtt  be  d^ected  to  r  i 
7»  moo  and  mguwies  trom  tn  Uountam  and  Pachc  ttme  lone*  snouW  be  Qreded  to 
4tf>  653  424?  Ihe  toitowing  le»ephone  number  have  been 
{)evw»s  to*  the  Deal  2\b  75O«09and4i5  420  1 737  OnOtfoOtf  ?.  lWI.  «to4lS 
e*ee  v*0s  w«  ctonye  M  BIO. 

Norruji  bua>neM  hours  are  8  IS  A  M  4  00  PM  to«  the  ?»5  number  tEastetn  T.me 
2onel  and  the  *IS  niynbe*  tPacthc  Trma  Zonal  Tha  abort  numoe'S  can  be  cached 
only  during  mese  perodt 

Oo  not  can  mese  numbers  *  you  have  not  pa«J  me  CSS  process'ng  'et  «  you  **# 
app>yng  oNy  to*  teO»*ai  student  nnmc*  ard  CSS  cennot  B'tawei  any  Q»hni<>ns  You 
nxrti  contact  me  U  S  Dfpanmeni  o»  Edvcatcn 


What  If  I  lot  or  want  to  send  my  FAF 
to  another  eotfope  o*  program? 

ThaAcfcnowieogTnanthaaasacWrhaiyou  v5'J1fAF 
to  oo  lo  We  coftege  o*  p/ogram  The  tecton  *s  caaed  me  AdOfonai  Cottega 
Flequesl  (ACR|  to*m  The  tee  to*  t*  ACR  *  M  75  to*  me  hitl  coaege  o*  p*og*am  you 
ksi  and  >6  75^aachedoVton»Jone  Apptoi»m*sery  toy*  wee*s  •»  roou*ed  to  process 
an  ACR 


Note  sc*T*ccaeoeteno-prc«an^maye»*^  tocotT^ Y*^  l^^Yi^^l^^SZ 

p^anTTyou^  gTa^rncoln,  S,'  ^Caton  mat  r.  to.  roo  may  np,  ,>ce*ve  mi  Donl  tend  mcome  t»  or  W-2  foftw.  Misrs.  ot  ort* 
maleriai  wMhyou*  FAF  to  Cta.  ae  they  w*n  not  to  kept  o«  eenl  lo  the  eoOaoaa  and  e^ooreiee 

ccwiaw  ■  «e*>^&^t**exatiar*v>*wnBo*ti  ** nghn leserved 


u  -i  J 


ERIC 


796 


FIDMAL  STUDf NT  FINANCIAL  AID  PftOORAMt 

You  Cm  uM  MIormMlw  Aril  u«pn  Keying  tor  lh*^inarxal  arfc«*r*d  by  >h* 
US  Dapartrrwniof  Eebc*Kin<USED)  Uc-t  lh*n  l«0  ■chOO>l  fa**  pad m  on*  or 
mora  04  m*  fader*  program*  However  tome  ichooHi  do  not  ufca  pan  m  **  erf  me 
program*  TharrtDrmaN>ionth*pegaw*a™w 

prcgam*  Far  mm  WemWan  en  federal  Kuanl  Wawwdft  a**1  pnQnw  Ma 
"AMfTIONAl  ItaOMtfTIOM  ON  Fl  NHAL  STUOCNT  rTNANCOl  AJO  r*0- 
OHAMi"  an  pffa*. 

Who  Can  Qti  AM 

from  Thoss  FexJaral  Student  Financial  Aid  Prof  rams 


MuWPjj  oat* 


MuM tal  US  C«tn 
ftj  tj»Mi  Bonrttttfj 


Muvl  01  ngrtlvM  w«h  tV 
SatKtM  Sarvxi  id  iMuirtm 


Mutibt  making  utufKtrtf* 
Kaftww  progrm 


I  ritwna  on  I  Nd>(*i  gnrr] 
ot  educational  lean 


(IMI) 


H*wij  i  oachaiei  >  ogrea  j 
maw  ayca^i  u^on    j  j 

CoorxttOrt  0)  drug  tfi$!00ul»on 
Or  pdiMf  Win  miy  m*U 
HudM  natigiNt 


'  m  ion  Uttl  illdtMl  90*g  to  Kftfol  Kit  min  hjn  t,m»  miy  y  rhgrt*  Owti  with 

you'  rmanctai  id  MmvtKitor 
' '  w  torn*  earn  UwotnH  toil  hani  to  or    i  OagjM  ex  cert'hcaU  program  r>*ck  with 

your  finance  i*J  aKnuvsttitor 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Road m«  wiMruCtCn*  A*  yOu  M  out  Ih* lorm  lytrstahet  W*d*<ay  th*  procawmgo*  your 
term  Sorra  milnjchon*  appaar  on  the  Hxm  **a*  &nce  tho*f  manuctwt  are  sa« 
•«piar»akyy  "0  arJoMomi  nyym*ten  n  provtied  Whrare  ed*hon*i  ^kytnjihon  a 
nacamry  you  w*  hnd  rt  *  tfv*  instruction  rjooWet  BCFOWC  YOU  BCQW  10  FlU 
GOT  THE  FO*U  TEAR  IT  OUT  Of  THE  ROOKlET  AND  LAY  .T  ALONGSIDE  THE 
INSTRUCTIONS  SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CHECK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
AS  YOU  GO  ALONG  Tn*  K^nuctcn*  tor  TM  term  nrl  utwAly  anawor  ojuestont  that 
you  htvp  il  you  naao  mort  n**)  »a*  you»  rwgh  KTkx*  guidance  coumato  or  your 
cortege  imancial  *d  aom*K*rt*tor 

Altnougn  o^a»  paopia  (bat^N  cNj  irjrjant  who  <s  applying  w  a<>  ma»  0#(p  m  ouf 
ttin  form  ^  a  iboul  tha  aluoani  On  iM  hyiti  tha  »oroa  "you'  and  'yOu>'  aNraya  maao 
ma  ttuoant  tha  aord  -ooaagt'  maam  a  ooaaga  unrvartriy  graduata  or  proWtatonai 
Khotj)  vocational  o*  (ocNkji  icnoo>  or  anv  ofhar  tchact  btyond  Ngh  tctwoi 
^ii^jt"thot^aiatd-maar>i'T>onay  rrow  adocaiwftaitoarH  g*int*  a«s  actnurahfa 
1  |I10  "IVs*  ivrvcqt  (rom  |ha  Co«aga  YVrtA  Study  program  or  oma»  aarrw^  you 
«aca>vad  oasad  On  yOur  hiarcuy  *x3  BdrrvtrllTalor  i  daUwnvnjttyi  ol  you'  l>nari 
etai  -*ad 

Rocorals  you  wIN  noaxtf 

Got  logwhar  t>aaa  'acorda  \*  yOii'sat  and  you*  lanvy 

•  i«0uS  mcoma  U»  iaturf>  |IWS  Form  if>40  lO^OA  0»  'CWOt^i 
a  iWOiwn  «nd<ccat  Toxra  !n  ratutn* 

•  W  ?  «o*ma  indotha»  racord*  ot  mrxay  aa»nadin  l  MO 

•  RaOO^H  ot  untaiad  <ncoma  tuch  *s  tcoai  MKXi'ity  ACDC  0>  *DC  or 
vataran*  banaNt 

f  Cu"ant  bank  iwamami 
a  Cut<n  moogaga  tr*vmiw 

a  0«*a>tH  0*  mar>ca«  *Xl  C*«|»i  b>nt  m»r  +w P  wo  «  '99,7 
a  Buv^at*      <4"n  tacord* 

f  R0COth  Ol  1<0CV(  bcwyi*  «nd  ottw  rrv^tm^s 

Kaap  rhaaa  rajeortft. 

Wont  Ma  a  tat  ntum.  Fvfi  you  *n<j  vou»  «50u»a  o*  you*  wrann  don  !»yj  ,>« 
>rw*U»  'Wyrnty  yOu       na*d  to  Wryj*  *tf rvng j  lor  !h*  yaa»  You  Ttrfi  HliO 

'KOrrtJ  jKOwing  !N»  A"iOu«f  0*  i^VOmo  you  rrtportrxj  or>  thi|  kym 


Ta*  r*fc*»  na>  ci>k»IiU<  yat  i  you  yourioouaa  an6v |Qtf  Dtramna^ieompiaNd 

you  to  M  oU  ta  r  AF  aoounWy  Wnn  you  f  Af  a  owparafl  w»  B»  o*oaM990  iftS 

rormioao.  i O40A. a  104062 tvjt«Nat(py you artfyojriarrw>  r* iwnaj rtsflnaKw 

Twuagraa  t  twa art  any  anon  yaw aaj  haai  to oarraoi  tai  iraatfaaaon ana!  •ana" a 

a*^toSwU.M.D.Hraruj)pant«*aitMbng« 

to*  taaam  Hudart  ad  R  oous  maan  i  daury  r  g*»ng  tWam  Sn^roa  nj 

Myou  yowtoxM  tfCV  you'  pwwtt  NaUcy  wil  Ma  a  'Foraian  Taa  Ratum"  or  a»o 

a  "Na*Na  Afiwfem,"  aaa  paga  7 


How  lo  Avoid  Errors  Whon  Fillinf  Out  Iho  FAF 

Bacauia  ma  FAF  is  tcamad  ov  mjenna  and  man  prooMiad  by  computsr  A 
nvsi  ba  naatty  and  accural  oornptaiad  fiatow  »r*  toma  uogatiioni  lor 
«wv»g  orrori  made  by  Uudams  and  parami  arhan  completing  in*  FAF  Tfcaaa 
arrofa  Stajy  rha  pne*Wn%  a(  a  atuaant  i  faf. 

a  Um  ONy  |  |Mrp  NO  ?  110^  IfUJd)  (MC*  OWV*  Don  I  us*  blkpomt  pan  .r* 

roorad  pancv  crayon,  or  mag<  m*^*. 
a  Pr«i  ctoariy  *nd  naafy  „ 
a  Mark  'vapani*  bOftH  win  a«  "X'«n  mecanie*  o'lnoooi  >*eints  K) 

•  Wraaonvrr«r*»ponMb9iaaor  arttaar^paoM  Dontwwrihemargnioi 
thtiormorouts*)a(r«an$«^boinorspacat  use  Sfc*o^  n  ■ipkv***w 
Doni  5a<  Kfian  ux  tarmt  or  or>rx  rrilanais  witn  you*  FAF  wtnay  a*  b* 
dauoytt 

•  Wyoumafcaanwta**  u*a  a  doari  oonc»i  araio*  owy  rx>iar«rrana»o' Eras* 
comrja»ta»y  *nd  cavaruily  ^lont  »«^v«  snurdges  or  marVj  Don  t  CJOU  out  or 
wffle  ova*  any  entry 

a  [\>m  wi»  -wtuc  out'  or  oiN*  co"ac<on  "yd  ^>>»m«y<5  oo     f  Af 

•  Don!  uta  a  photocopy  Ot  tti*  FAF  or  I FW  mat  i*  Wn  S!A-ntH  ty  cnyriOHO 

*  pnowcepy  or  damagad  "cm  can  t  ba  proca4**d  and  «n»  ba  'etu'"«d  to  you 
a  Doni  staple  anything  to  the  FAF 

a  OoMchinge  oWh  or  addtoanyrjyeuons  afxtdO"'co»souia'>yMlct'0« 
a  FoAow  aa  mlructioni  aiactly  n  your  answer  n  tt*o  araa  t>  ui^d  qua» 

tons  or  sactoni  bianii  only  rf  you  <ii*  n»ruri*d  ',0  do  SO 
a  Rouno  AM 'gu'at  to tN« n«*rMt doHai  Dontutccunti  Po- Mcmtsc  nwe 

round  uO  'Or  49  Cflntt  Of  tr>SS  'Ound  GOmn 

Do  Use  Don  t  Use 

a  »  jharp  No  ?  oencri  a  baipOtn)  pan       ttHorad  l*no"  crayon 

mage  mark  at 

■  i  tman  panw  (w«a<  •  -wMeoufor  a*  >m  *am« 

■  actaanFAf  a  a  lorn  crumoad  stairvaoFAf 

o<  a  photocopy  OJ  rti*  FAF 
AS  iludant*  muJI  »«H  *n  the  aMta  #+»\  oi  !h*  »0<m  AHo  hP  m  IN?  Outline 

mgraanandorgrtyaJidi'aciad  That*  a<t  two coiurroio' evasions  <nSacJ«ons 
D  G  and  I  AlitiKJtntjmujicomplatethf  iluxJentco^»mn<»igh|  handpr>un»nt  *\ 
th*H  sacoonf  r«'*n»  thovtt  COmptaie  V*  CvVfn!  column  lien  hano  co»umji 

oufrnaa  m  gnant  at  ovactad  


toeilon  A  —  ttualsnt's  Montlftoattton  trrformstHMi 

Pnnt  m  mn  sacton  /itorrTvaion  about  tn«  stuoani  who  >s  appryng  'or  ad 
2.    Write  »n  ffa  addrau  whara  you  wB  ba  recanmg  man  Mari  «^ud<ng  inp  SAn 
and  tna  Actmowiadgmani)     oa      10  ttvj  addrois  Do^  i  uw  tn*»  aownu  ot 
tha  f«anc*  <M  oft  fa  or  *ny  other  o*>c* 

UMt  orrfy  lh*j  slaie'COunlfy  «bbr*valcni  M}\tx3  bw»  H  you'  ptac*  0'  rwoancfi 

t  not  included  laava  the  swte-couniry  abbreviate"  t*an»  and  a«ite  -n  ma 

narrm  ot  you'  Oty  and  Iftriflo'y  O'  country  m  th*  space  for  ory 
*UJMm*  A4    moana  IN  NnJr/wt         »4J   vkw  Vl 

AMhU  AK    ton*  (A    hpBtwiro  NU    V>antl«y]|  V< 

A*"»  tro<  *5  Kjnui  kS  Dm  tca  H>  V«o^i  V* 

A/.itrA*  V  n*«luc»»  KV  No«tt<  CvoW  MC  WiVw^x^  YVk 

A^»H4f  AH  Ionian*  I A  H&v- ■  fl*ftU  hO  Writ  v^rjr.*  WV 

C«Morna  CA  UU^»  Vt  ff'tcc*^  W 

Coorrti  CO  Uaryuyto  Up  OJV«ma  O  W,o~xj  v^i 

Co^-Mut  CI  UmM^M'i  UA  Oagor  OH 

Dmw»»  W  UcTt^ar<  Ml  Pasv*;»v<j  f»*  C*-*W  CA 

f>»*<io*  Wwwrj  UK  PuWRco  on  '•^■WOSutri 

Ctfv*0*  DC  U>4blKO  MS  RN)rti(t*>3  H-      &  U<jot**.a  tv 

fOid*  ri  UV\%Our  1*0  S0A«C««tf«K  5C  M«*hVK-*VH  U'< 

(Wfla  OA  Mor>{«nj  UT           Da^MJl  SP  U«ik.o  ur 

Oo*«<  GU  kwyawa  Nt  l»^wr  IN  H<*~*<"  U^j^t 

m*»»»  hi  Navaoa  Nv  taiM  !k      i»t*vM  UP 

■rurv  i0  Nwi«*-w>r«  Nj<  u*jr  u>  p«iu  iw 

4.  W"te  '«  V*  two  keflt*  abbraviaien  o'  your  Cur<«n|  tlato  country  &  i^gx' 
'Mtdance  um  ih#  tlafn-country  abbrtmatons  un  above 

•'  TZ'J^T^SS"     IS?  10^  L7j2l 

7.  HyouareaUS  Ot>7an  io»  a  U  S  rmnonan  mjiikooi  i  AnogotOOuaiienS 
Marv  bo« and  wit*  your  a^nt  c  ""io  ogn  Aj.*n  negnvaton  Number .« 
you  are  on*  0*  ma  <0fiow>ng 

e  U  S  perm*ner»l  r«<j*nt  And  you  hat*  *n  Aia^  Hag.slMIO"  Racr*p<  C^'d 
(l  1S>  orl  5SU 

•  Oth«>  tiQ&*  noncAaon  *irt>  a  Dctvi'iun»  l)#co<d  -<9a>  'rom  ihn  US 
tnKn^jratOn  and  Na!urait/atO"  Server  showing  Any  o"P  o'  fN»  'onowng 
daf^rvatons  («i  'Refugee  or  ib<  AsyHjr"  Oraued  o»  .ci  lnOo»>'Me 
ParoJe'  andO*  tluman.urujn  Pa'0<e  or  idi  'Cuban  ii^r.  F.n|'a'M 

t  Othar  r>or>n  ^H>X>!ir«M-i  with  a  irKr\<v*/y  rasdwtCy  Cd'd  H  6&fl, 

it  you  are  a  ciw*n  oi  Uarshax  ista^s  *  «j«m!hci  Siatek  o'  McronaMl  o< 
P*iau  «W  yom  Snatoai  ^<J  arjmtnmfato" 
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OOP*  |r  Fl  Of  F2  UK**  VIM  Of*  •  Jl  Of  J? 
b©j*3' 

ft,  M^»oyrf»»iop^irom>^i.l»1l9Jufii30.»t« 
10.    Ma*  10V  you  doM  havo  a  bad***  *  daoroa  and  you  «oM  "*«  * 

July  1. 

iaarfc  -VM"  *  vou  ahoody       •  birftotor*  dagroa  »  **  *l  ' 

Or*?*  COU**  ** «  B0»4<  to  ■  Hacnotofl 


-  mniMi'i""-* 

11a,  Mammawxiadbo*  S«ywifwmo»«w.6 
1 1k.  ua*  TaV  <  you  aro  a  «o*pron  gi  km  aarwot  rHUS  Amy  Nun-* 
FWOanrato^COfJdGuorf  AHon^W^MWI^w 
buaalbaonobyJunaSO  iM2  Uo*  Ho" «  you  oro  «  oara 

•  nMintiuS  A/mad  Foroaa 

•  o*y  an  RQTC  ttudanl 

•  v+i  a  Sator*  Guard  Of  Raaarv**  ar***t  of 

■  currw*y  S4f*«to.  n  M  U  S  Annad  Fctcoa.  and  *rf  oorftnut  to  *BfVB 
trwouflf  Juto  30. 1M2 

1 1  e.  IA*  -Vw'  *  <«)  be*  you  p»rtm  ara  do*  f^^^lf^ 

oMVtor  ^»<*id^«(2J*yOUifOOunir%»w»do1»«ctwl  iFfjf  a 

S^oTTotoTo^ 

Soon  tnxn  you  and  wrtnut  to  0*  m*  wppo^*^  »•  ,MI  » 
•tftootyov  toi  «*jda  you  apeuaa  omonwio mo* "No 

Utw  or  you  adopt*  paron*.  o»  togat  e«on*an  ^^f^ 
Somir^tofVutWCton  a<Sr^«noimoini\opp»«m  La*.tho-™tru«ofww*iH 
you  1  you  inouW  luppry  ntormibon  about  your  stopparant 

uVuawtod  uotHf  y  ofJooH  ftudorta  Owif 

arto^*r*dOODOnrj^19M«>ofi*u»rB^  HirXf 
pm  art  dMxead or  aoparitod.  mo*  *  ^J"™**?" 
VoOmSltmWn  l9Ma«**r«*dOIOO«lnBw  JWO<wnotai.lfUri 

1).  MoArMbo»*ui^o*owrboi»^ 

boa***)  adft  ■*  im-il  yoar  (Wy  I  1907  Jam  30. 1  MS)  M«* 

onfy  on*  OOl 


1ft.    If  your  par**  ■»  *  you  0*  fto*  >M»  ■  *#*       roXjm.  you  rr%M 
roof* 

>bu«»jaliooyouh»^*i»»toi^ 


■  iQM  uijoororj  Tib*  ts  at  [m  d  l  '      11 *   . 

ij.  140,  tab.  i*.  144.  i4o.  o»  »S  you  wo  tot)  to  M  ai  «w  vat  and  *m 

o  ^g^r«rtqufriOtof^o^p-r»nttJrtr^ 
•  yoyooffo*pr««Jr*af*pa»w»ottwiv^ 


daoJ  •»  fjaaeflatofla  boto*  Cbooao  Ho  ona  a>aj  o  >vo  tor  you  and  tokua  I 


dur*t  M  Wo  H  noMr  aarart  arovtood  flfoatof 
 MimollioMranl^o 


Owc«  awoaorl  ouwoj  N  koM  it  «ar#».  anaaw  tn  wnflMM 
owaaad  ttoaroatw  wacjOfl  durwo  M  "tool  taoant  oajanalor  yoar 

ooro,  poywofaolLili|i  n  Mi.  oto) 
H  ^toiaojoMlo  QtiiBa^^aFafltoquortonaonfJtofaatolfJto 

tamaooulrayfafalaaato^afno*"*™ 
iMMkM*tiaaMr«N  W  Ho  ion  ft  you  oountod  oowro  naa  mowaq  of 

oajr«f«ilaaBn«oiMtfJo>   

■  youar»ropofOr«tr*»TTtoionabou1youtf^^ 
^M^ySaVoni^roMoll^tonti.^rWy^ 


tajarttom  C  -  HrjfJIlMMl  Nl?tofia>«fJfJfl 


1ft.  l*jAl^cumnlmf*«aii*at-«»iopoo^^ 

oa.  term  Foi  aunt*  «  you  i^^J^'Si^  JE^E 
haftor.  owk  Ito  br*  *ai  toy*  imomad:  baoauaa  you  mo*of  indfetopfarw 


^oi  CV  ant. 

-•Utord  loorvOuafantoafl  Studafll  loan  (OSli  Si<**^n^t»l  loan*  tor 

AM"*  (SIS). 
«  Supptori^JlEduCJtoiliOppOfluMyOrarttSCOQ) 

•  Cofc«0t  Wor%  SbJdy  ICWS) 

o  P«r%intloan^ai»rwr>roclStoOirtLoan(NOSil  af 

•  Su^ShjrJartlnoafrtrv»CVan<(SSiO)  n^flraf*oftooruiva«t^ruvT«  wchis 
Stodanl  WO»*avO  GVania  inca**v«  CWant*.  Tu*6n  Gfantx.  ttc 

Baton  ara  §oma  axomptoa  to  ha*  you  onawv  guail>oni3 

Etaawit  #1  -  Buck  6undy  rooa«^  todrai  ttjftom  ad  *  »to  iMee/atxJiMJM 

bvcauto  H*  r*n  acNW  yoar  ibafj»vwiQ  wfr  iM?  Ml  «  «turf>  he  racawaa  tarjarw 
MudamaOMM  1987-M 

Ctiifia4al9-Ja«A^r**lracawoo»ao>aJ  iruo^iard^^'Ma-rMK^ooiiraof 
Thafatora  Ja«  it***)  n\a<%  bo»  "J ' 

bonwak  19  -  Wu  U«  *o1  rtconrad  todartf  aluooni  «3  ffio  1M9  90  k*x*  y«f 
Trwatora  Wu  »hOwto"  rna*  bo*  "3  ' 

tvamoto  04  -  Kato  Mu^y  Ural  t*c—«3i  >ad««i  Uud*H  ard  «  ma  I9M  91 

ThOTtoa.  Kaia  mouto  mark  rjoi 
f  wMta  fl  -  VWua  Tr^r  laoarvao  tod^aJ  ivaart  ard  m  ma  IM6 17  i*ooi 
J|ToT3^r^r»c^^ai«r^  Tltof^aVrtaiiftouMm^ 

001 

■  lOltoHfl      ^-TT- °~*'^^'KM"^*"*r*,w*ri>*i*rM  tJurt^Mtd  Tr»fl*0(B 

joaouin  ahouw  nuv*  boi  "5  * 

140V.-14O).  Whan  f«uw^j  you  r«ouro»«  tor  <****cr  i*a  i*0  i*c  Ud  u 
bo  aura  to  rtfcda 
a  waoM  aoiarat  apa  ato 
0  i«ifaf>1«om»anddnrto^incoma 

•  my  itudam  Kranoal  ard  tatcap*.  PLUS  toana) 

•  panonar  tonfl  »*m  cash  toant  u^d    aduoioon«  pupoaaa  anal 

•  any  ofw  wcoma  and  b«(K*  (wc^  m  v^«n*  c«*n  ban^n  faacra 
wv«  ate ) 

Owi  1  iviucM  any  taou'caa  aa  nway  m*l  ytxj  Mrnad  hom  you*  parart* 
c*  gin  mart  you  raoovao  ho^ 


17.  WHia 


to  aw  tara-totof  iLUHiiMi  ii  tor  you  aOrorOJ'  eufrart  ato>atou»y  «t 
aantor  »n>or  ? 

WW»  in  X  rnwdjat  <«  paopto  f«t  yoypaninto  aOl  aupport  bMaoon  MrJ^ 
i«i  and  Am  30,  \m  Maoaa  toAifJo  you  poM  and  iwyfjj™* 
you  aa£o7M  oM#on  f^t^J^^^^ja 

SaTtoScSpaStoo^ 

«Tond  JmAiM.  (MPQrt  teodl 


1ft. 


t»ftuTnttofo1po(»to*rorno>»^^ 

9  oobaoa  ootooan  Juy  t,  iWi  and  Juno  30.  \W2  toeKrda  oniy 


•(^■•^•MlllMdf^MW 

jwojo,  (Mt^yoatoaVard  iowmmo JJJS^J^1^ 
aal  rftoraftonhaa  tiatr  auaoofltromyou.  hr^ot^  pool*  only  rltioymaot 


o  tuynaaiaMao»you,aaaJ 

o  a^no»oatoaj»B^Mta*aw^to»you^ 

SaaiaJlMooonJUrV  !M1  and  Ju»»  itt*. 
»»tia»r»^o1aoflalaltoinr^aaof^ 

aaato  to  ooOaoa  aaOaao  Juy  V  'M»  and  Ama  30  fM2  toc**Ja  on*, 
S^aC^toV7tooaVTc^hourBa«to^  N too adtooi iiojm <*>* 
ham.  ^idaoror  aWaroi  ata«o>g  «toa*i2<M*riMiaof  oo* 


b  1  -.3 
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*t**mHttm*Hto***+mt*.+m*tb*t  *  you, 

DmllHMIkMoiasniiMMNifviw^i  I  0  » 

H  you tp»«nk  MM  or  «i  *  a  TaraM  lu  Mm1  Of  ■  Puarto  team  tu  mum.  M 
Ufa? 

It.   US  mean*  tai  ftjwaa  tor  19*0 

?J2?  ft*!*!*      ,Jr  •  MMBhaaanrjl  yrjt  MMMflMt  I 

itfOUS  nooma  aw jatorn.  Uaa  Mr  Nm  now*  la      ir  iMaHai» 
H  H  for  Maa  *aa*om.  ^uiuMiinM •pjrr* Ml  Mi ba on M 
r+**  fmrm  04  ■  IMO  U  3  awoma  tu  ratvn  m*  ha*p  y*v  I 


A^r^^wrjttt^Mr^faMy^r^rw^^f^^t^ 

U  S  meow  m  ratom  PoM in—  quaM)  a  ».»  Supto  quiafcrjn  ?« 

l*V  gt&^SPg  *  fM*—HI>— «Uft»  M  Mt)  ■  ram 

U»  rakxn  lor  1*0.  p*»  onry  tut  pantf!  pvton  *  M  aaarri^ora  art  vOTa  Mad 
l»  «  Quaaauia ».»  I  rupMr*  art  marrtadandMy  Mad  (or  **  IJa)  aaparata 
"iaSVyj"0'  *  *"  *  «*  P^**W»  and  S5T 

2*,    *«ru<*rc*»fl«mc*or«b3i  tMO 

WW* r  M  nurt*  from  Torm  1040,  kna  6*.  or  IOWA,  mi  6*  Hyour  pa/art 
uaad  M  104062  and  mattad  n*a'  n  quattttn  4  M  Ml  brm.  »rat  m  "00" 


Mjartont;  S4#  t»  Mia  batov  ter  MM  Of  M  MM  of  aaudant  ftnaroal  ad  Vial  vou 
inniWiirjlMrliluninwmttndir^iniiiManii^aB 


HjtNt  FtoaaM  AM 

EMM  1  MM  M  MM 

EMMlMtMMWMrj 

farrmraj  Mm  i  wit  prwnjrn, 
«rJMM  AMMaMl 

mi 

Hp 

1 8101 

IT, 


24.  A4urjMQr«MlriOttTW(AOi)iorlMO 

Own  Mb*  my  incoma  or  MM  om  from  m  tato  ot  a  buarnaa  v  farm 
d  M  uto  IWM  fcom  ■  voUMy  or  rofcnta/y  foraototur*  fcrtfVt. 
wofcjnaary  HuMaon.  or  M*va*y 

U»a  Vfertirwat  »  on  papa  •  to  jnaaar  oucaten  24  i  you  canl  oat  a  1990  U  & 
M  term  but  ml  pa  tag  on* 
1ft,    U  S  ncoma  tax  padior  1M0 

Uafca  aura  Ml  amount  doaanl  rctjda  any  *ICA.  aaflanvtoyrnanf  tt  otm 
uuaa  C^1cowr*»r^^oi'»»drtn«^ttt»^*k3>frtyT,«vs  2  term 
SM  torjonn  nmod  ton  volt  n  IM 

'v^tftoMi  wiiNliN>)AnolMyourp*raM  aa/n*ps  hom wo*  * 
iflOO  Ma  up  M  aanwtga  from  your  par**  w  2  bn«  »rx]  any  ofrar 
arjrwioi  hwn  wort  mi  art  not  twfcrJad  on  *»  w  ?  torn* 
f  MMfM  MM  M,  ndurto  toa  <«aQat  ia<ana«.  «c  ■ 
tromyew  pn«  Form  1040.  M  7. 104OA  Ina  7.  or  1040E2  *+\  5  your 
paranti  mm  ■  prt  >«um.  rapon  you  Wwi  ano  motw*  mm  moa 
ratoiy  H  your  paw*  own  a  auarM  or  torm,  abo  atM  ^  anxxjntjf^ 
Form  1040  hnaa  i?  and  14 

••tMlb^rMirKornaandbanatoiirjr  1990 
.  Soa*  tmxrtr  bam*n  *or  1M0 
Wrta  *  M  omouN  o*  untuad  aooai  Mcunry  banaftt  (rioxkru  Si^plwrwu) 
9yjH> ;lncoma)  ftat  yggr  pararto  OOt  «n  IHO  Oonl  rvtuda  «ny  b€n»l* 
r«pO(tod^OAmaon24  CtonlgMimonahryarruunts  wnla ^ M  toW  lor  i»0 
&•  K*i  lo  ncAJda  Ihff  amounto  rhat  your  paranti  got  lor  you  *nd  tnav  off 


nto.  AxJ  toFaMM«r^Dapanaar4Cha»an{VDCor  AOClVy  1000 

OfxM  grva  monWy  amours  wr*  mhnkWiv  tgoo  CXy>l  raoM  *ooat 
warty  barwMi  hara 

SftC>  Cnw  aujpon  ropfviirj  tor  a*  cMdran  lor  iqoo 

tndudi  tm  aaxtom  Donl  rapon  monWy  amounts  wrrV>  r,  Ff«  V^Ui  lc  1  »X) 
IN.  Oftar  urtoiad  ncoma  and  banatoi  far  iowo 

Add  up  your  parantt  oitw  jotuao  «xxyr«  »nd  oantdts  «or  1990 

WonXihaH  II  on  pap*  0  Ba  tur*  lo  wfuria  you  paranri  nccnyi  crad>l 

and  OaOuctUa  IRAXaugh  payrnanto  *  any 

••CtlMl  D  —  fttuaMAft  Ift  t»4MMtot)  IMO 

Irvcomto,  (•mhm.ft,  md  lirtoftta 

€>ra«jona  mu«4  aw  rha  quaatfoni  m  (ha  Studa*  (and  5pou*t}  coKwnn  in 

"  I'Ou  i'P  ^\1">«1  >nclud«  >«of  «OOUS«  S  >n*0*rnalon     Sfelvr  f) 

"  tf>e  ^s»uc«c«s  W  yot>  10  Vio  A  (7weM<v>  >wvf  ,1  biv*  »  you-  #  tw  10  a>'» 

(^<M!<y     '"O^  o*  /wo  ex.!  *  ,-a* 0  if  (N>  .yn>m*  sOkK*1 

Don  I  *jvi>  ^  rxA-*  Ay- 1      o-i4h»4  ^0'  o>,v^'  t     0  00 


ftt.    US  mcoma ui Hguma tor  1900 

Ff*a  a  aaMf^rjtod  ralurn  Mark  ho»  'I  o* to  nrXaw  ar*«MHS  torm  «n 

"*d  Un  Mi  tu  raVn  to  anvarar  ovaawa  ?3  n 
^■j?- *J**  5°*  '3*0'  "4"  ■'  >°u  (and  yogr  ipoua«)  rujy«     r*  Dtod  but 
••^^'••OUS  «omt  uu  ratum  ma  your  Vnanojg  rwcoKk  10  arvsiw 
W  2f  For  Mat  qunkons  you  mgai  amai  m  ma  tgurat  rf«  ml  ba 
°n>*ll>*rf**n  F*ngoulj  l9*0l>S  <noomaUiirfTuin«i|hatoyOuin>»Qr 

Mm  QuvtMto 

A  toi  ratum  MH  n*4  aa  Mdl  Mam  be»  "5'  4  you  (mo  your  ipouaci  md  not 
m  a  1990  U  S  mcoma  uu  rftum  Donl  »var«r  ouatUoni  ?3  »  S*v  to 
quaatonM 

r«yOjartdrvOfCad  OrtoVM  v  mOcwad  and  you  NaO  (cy  «nU  Ida)  a  lai'aturnlpr 
1990. 9rva  onry  your  portsn  ol  M  **rr>phonf  and  mooma  *J*ad  to»  m  Quaarx^i  23 
J*"yOu  nt  marnadand  you  and  your  ipguiaMadio'arMiiaaiaapartftu*  rwumiioj 

1990  P0  lura  to  WkOt  b0d>  your  and  your  ipousa  A  iir*rv»ns  *nd  ^oyne  in 

ovaaoona  23  ?9  avan  <t  you  «*i  not  m«T*o  m  1990 

13,     Total  rajntoar  Ol  aiampMt}  (pi  1990 

VY>iH  m  ff>a  nunfja*  rrom Form  l W0  kn*6a  c  '040A  (mtfca  f  you  uMfl  M 
lOiOC;  and  you  manned  'Yas1  m  ounton  4  0'  thai  fo-m  wiiM  m  -00  1 
OMnnaa  arritairv'01  ' 

Important  5a«  M  UOf  brtOKT  tor  aOM  or  the  typas  of  Mudeni  financial  atf  tha>  you 
ariould  oatfcM  «om  mooma  and  laiM  m  qumlons  ?i  28 


toMFaaataiM 

lattofaNMNwaaMj  lutoto  a  aai  Mad  aa  aaH 

tarns  ScnoUf\ht&4  or 
faKnrtfHpi 

y«  ! 

E  Mmp  from  1  wort  f*og*»n 
■nrJufoo.  Aiuitjnhr^v 

icuns 

14.    Adiustati  Groti  toconit  (AG!)  tor  '990 

Donl  incfciM  any  mcoma  v  oapnai  p>ns  tron>  m«      0i  a  &u^n*ss  o« 

*  tna  SM  (aauftad  from  a  \ro*»r>unj  or  lo^rnarj  'o*r»ciosyfa  (o^odo'v 
nvoUMary  (tovdfttan  or  baiAjuptcy 

U**  Wonxinoat  1  on  pua  B  to  annw  oa«4hv  24  it  roj«f'i«r^  1990  U  S 
Ui  torm  put  art  pf  tang  ona 

VS.    us  nwoma ui pa>o jqt  1990 

Ma*a  swr  ifi»  amouni  dootn »  mckjda  *n»  FrCA  sail  anx»y<i»anj  cv  otNi' 
laias  Oan,lrxwma«^Kilo*'<i^a(rfvtVT*t4i  •n^^j  i^mW  2>o^> 

14.6  tnooma  aarned  rrom  work  in  1990 

27.  Donl  taaw*  War*  W"la  «  *0"  "I  you  >  yow  tpfiuw  aoni  *r,r  «4t\ho 
«coma  At»o  «ntt  <n-Q'r  guntion  ?7  i!  you  are  nor  m*flW3 
■  you  atoppod  fwaattona  »■»,  mcfyoa  your  (and  yout  soou**!!  a*n^ 
horn  Mjrti  to  1990  Add  up  tha  Mining*  hom  yog»  rind  your  spou9«  ?i  W  2 
tof  ms  and  any  omar  aai nnga  (rori  won.  ih«t  a  t  noi  irvtiud»»d  on  rr*  W  ?  Vymj 
H  you  anaararad  auaattona  »25,  «c»uoa  <n#  '**g«  wi*.ai  tips  *tc  * 

(iiVfl  your  land  you*  iOSUM  Sl  ^wmiCMO  i,ne  '  !04JJA  IrfW)  "  c  '040f  2  lirv 

♦  you  land  you>  ipousa)  Wed  a^tiarurn  icoot  yOuMJind  youi  spousa  i 
wriwigri  ««p*rMfl<y  II  you  <andt?r  your  SOOuJfl)  0»n  it  tK^n^j  cv  fjirr  ^ivo 
Add  n  |N»  iinKiunU  trom  Form  IO40  tmes  1?  and  '9 

Htl.'lMa  Unlaind  mconw  and  PanaMs  Vy  <990 

Uyii^KKx^li^r^lsiaportartrnqj^ions^ju,  ?Po  2Sk  c  ?M  o' thn  wo."! 
oo*unvi  iwfl 

MA.  SOO*  MCunfy  beneMl  tor  1990 

Wni*  m  tna  a-nxinr  oi  untaiad  socui'  »acuniy  twooi.t*  iinciud^g  S^ooe^v^ta' 
STtcufiry  wcomai  l*a!  you  tand  yom  spousal  got  ^  '990  Do"'  "ciudft  a"r 
banafits  raponed  ut  ouastion  ?4  Oor  t  give  Txxiinfy  «rr«yftts  Mnie  /« i»»e  »3M' 
»ry  1990  &6  sur©  to  induda  *•»  *nvKj"IS  Pm!  you  qof  'o*  you*  c^«j« 

2ftb.  Ad  toram,i*s  M,|h  Of^noe^n^yj,,,,.  ^vnc  o*  And  io«  'ywr 

0O"t  O/ve  monpiry  arnoynij          it  t^a  tiua.  'o-  Oo»i  '€W»  vocv 

s^cuc-ty  o*neht$ 

2SC.  0<to  iuppon  rKfHx)  (or  ^6  cr*«ran  ity  '990 

l\in !  'Ppon  rnonthly  amoufttS  W"le  >n  Ihu  Irt*  \jr  1990 

XM.  t*n©r  unMieC  «nconi«  anOOKWliIS  Vjr  1990 

Add  up  you'  i»rx1  you*  SpOuM  S)  orNf  unwifd  fOCV*  aid  PtfnoMj  lor  *990 
■Jw  Wo«iy»*!  11  (y  paga  8  Bo  w>  lo  wxiud*  you'  a-O  yow  s(K>u)««% 

tdrcHoti  I  —  PMJtral  ttualtrnt  AM  R«4a>aaaa 
4H>d  C4M*meatron 

29.  Wnw  ^  the  eompMa  city  svna  and  CSS  «w  n«ir«po»  0»  'n»  rosy*? 
I'M!  yvx*  moat  **r^  rjaQongtodu'mgir*  <9fl'  9?  fc-^JO'  vim'  i'  yOu  *>* 
Aoo^yng  onry  tor  ladora.1  MudiKii  Firwirwv  A*3  i>h)  o  $  C>of>V"n#^i  o1  tducit 

'■O"  rrtl  fTVAtlK  ^to"TWlOn  ^MH*f>P  ho"'  SlK*On»  A    10  ««V  COTUQPi  yot  ifV  ai 

^  rft#Q*  to  you  n  2-3a  wma  « i^a  njc*  ^ocVfSS  -»nn  c&S  oaJe  -v^Vj^  o' 
rou*  fcii  .tw*  coJKign  ^  ?9P  »"ip  ^  ih«  ^n.^  *a*eiS  and  corto 
<s,nt*r  o"  you«  vnoxxj  c'k>ci>  «y^g^  i"  ?9v  w«<n>  f  iV  'vi"V>  *kvosa  W 
oof>  "u^bt"  0'  you«  lN»a  cfXKP  ^oiii\\>  11  rou  do- 1  i>no* 

«XlW«^  you  A'V  '"Oil  «IP'f«IW      YOu  "Ml  'Odv»        Q,nt«i!lCV  tjWH  Soi>in«> 

CSS  oxiti  hi  kv  cofk»go  axiai  You  mull  aHo  Kit  trtaaa  aama  conagaa  m 
Ouaatton  77.  H  you  ariah  CSS  lo  raport  youi  informilton  lo  I  ham  diractlv 
"wn  ragutrad 
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8#v*»  ycu  « i  mate  «*w  •  •  i««  1 8       oM  trxJ  borrt  ii^  Dtornbw 

31.  lHt 

Mart  r*  bci  »f*y  <  r°u 

•  art  i|teroufln»yMrtOiaoa.ana1 

•  hMrttrdfnmdKKSdKtvtSi^  and 

•  gr*tSater^Sorvto»pamM4to"terar^you 

it  you  batewo  ten  you  a/o  n*  roqunjd  to  t*  r»»Mrad,  c*i  ir*  S<naw 
"    mat  l-tootti Matter mtomwfcon  gardng  iippim 


Sarwctaf  i-ttx>«i  Witter  ^tonnaton  gardng  aiamptona 
POM:  K  you  MHh  to  rogBtor      SoiMAv*  s«m  uutg  r«  term  oumust 
«m  oarmaACn  to  CSS  10  Mrt  youf  FAF  MrtofmMCc  to  m»  U  S  C  oirtm^rt 


to*  CSS 
&  Education  You  can 

31.  onwmaT»ii;»M 


rotumad  unprocaaaad  » 

VOU  thtOManai  — ■  mwmrn*  vw>»  yw  -j-  '  — 

term  twyMto t*rir« ** ton* ■»  «•*»»*•  at W» bteMiMJbjntfi 
*a  tem  la  atfraM  jnd  tub  *****  m  to  grvo  «?w^topn»«*ia* 
tno«itemaaon«ooi-«A  Such  doounwm  may  note*  U  S  .  Matt,  oi  tocte 
mcoma  tai  rotumt 

pari  aMi»*ato.iby.Mdtoat»rOfmba4aMJamrary  i.Jt>l  *qMf 
dMM  or  iaoa>.aitetefa  January  1.  ttH.arto  ha  rMurnad  uiajncnnt 


i  ryou  art appfyng  tot  mMuM** of  tiata ate as *ofl  as toorai ate.  youmayot 
raauvorJ  to  ewn/datt  at  t*  rvmanng  loctons  of  tea  term  A  tea  te  raaMrti  (tat 
jimMin  m  ChtO*       your  hnano*  ate  admmwlratof  B«  Jul*  to  Kjn  M 

C«tir«>aft  at  quaaaor  32 

Oft 

•  MyOu*#appryw*on>ylOf  ted*»fa*.oorri^ 
f^toMoutSoctewtF^KOo^i  Aiwx^noti»o^nOtofJa*KBipfogr^yoof 
oataga  ma,  mk  that  you  cempittt  Sacrw  1  through  K  and  S  «•  appfceabte  ih# 
gnM^vvottvaddti^mtematwraquirnatea  Ba  wi  to  i«n  b*  Ctmhca 
ton  ai  quauon  32  ri  you  *oni  CSS  to  Band  rtormafen  to  cotgts  you  muti  wsi 
mom  at  qgatbon  77  and  pay  lha  conod  tea 

WOMKfHtlTA 

if  you  art  Nfq  mi  ma  graan  arte  vrfrte  ara«.  you  «*  r*ao  to  fate*  to  socwDto 
ovrxm*  WtAtr««  A  b*lo*  Tha  worfclhtat  w*  1*1  you  whc-Thar  you  m»U  H  out  rh» 
Supptanwnw  ktlormaw  (StCMm  F  through  I) 

WORXtHtil  AFOblT**  HiUrTID  MEM  TUT 


1  (Moiwtfyou  youtbpouu  or  your wwl*'**  tMQIRStom  lOWiDowxHmcWi 
t04M«*t04DIZ) 

nv»*if*oulSa£fV!f»f  mrog8MI     '  '  Ho  if*  M  lr*  fnl  cHlNs  ■wWnl ) 
Utrfc  *>tV  it  i  forego  w        Riun  ui  fHum  am  w  art  b*  '"teJ 


CateMl 


*  


 « 


\  


OH 

iUw  or*,  rt  foo  tafl  Qwtitioo  24  Mo*  t  | 
3  Wnft  n  Iht  Total  Ot  Cttumfl  a  y4 
ccrfvmfi  6  rrtntt  Ifovn  Outttion  ? 

»rr«lotaJhQm3>ittl.«iarteai.mMfr«fotm»CSS  ri  yoy  wirt  C$S  lo  lapel  tw 
inhymiwioyou' WiH»3«y»^io«i^ai  fotto*rfwMPutrKW*9u«sttoft7?  y«j 
90  noi  ^  io  M  out  5act«m  ^  t^ioogh  i  rMj  yooitpowu  <h  a  lam  <w  o» 
pafinti  it  i  oatocaNO  wort** «  you'  icNwt  w  *Ja*a  *ut  yo«  loj 
ltth«loWrir)rn3i»W.afiafB»att.yr«ia«ll  M  out  StttJom  MMovgh  i  Ttw*  mm  Iht 
termtoCSS  II  yoy  warn  CSS  lo  rtpofl  ww  tnlcmilion  to  yogi  itetf  •ffmcy  *™1  te  tctefli* 
teaow  mi  >mtructtont  it  quntion  77  I  |ta  art  mffm  tet  Mate  m  iMltaiaiiil  ate. 
yWMtytono^tecai^tofitf  alftiFrV  CaaM  «M  |W  ««ai  ate 


yau  ajt  «ne  out  f»  wm  afld  |W  mM  "^terater 

Erajteai  tteamahaat  •  Mm.  Tha  wanahaat  aM  bM  you  aihadiai  i 
MMrteFfvouMil 

MOHKJHaVT  •  fOU  TK 


to, 

you  muat 


Did 

Mout 


1  CteJ*ody«(arya«B>aaM)lhiiaMaM^^i^^^' 

IHatZ) 

UW<Ma«lMda]aiffV9af>l)  QPte(nia»lNfailoitaaortaMat) 
MM  tai*  |  a  tenaai  ar  huno  tecaw  tt«  ratem  aaa  or  «M  M  Had 


It  art  S7  (UN  w*r  «  wa  a*  awarton  M  oteM ) 

lttea»aw»p»MNiQiiaMi>a«?»»llMM»^ 
«M SSte  "Mart  yaai  adtMoa m yew  mm i|*tey     te  coteon  mt 
n.a  ^MtfajaMoTr  VMaoMte^toMatfilaMf  ffygaaAH^rOvvtw 


yoar  ajaata  a  a  atetecatai  ajarav  at  yaat  a*aat  at  Ml  Mi  yoy  te) 

pmMl  TMaiaMMtemteCSt  llyoa«oMC$$teriaaflyo«ra*iaMtote|W 
agto»M<teLiii|ii,iii  mi wtneaow < auMty ^ i g»y ay^tefiM 
SSteJ  aaM»MJ|  to  npM  to  wbmMM  aM  tM  M  *M  »W  CaMI  aM 


a!»MtMM!2fc^ 


MaateMawd  taMaJ  iipaum  te  IWOwM  paMby  inawaa 
Wta  h  tM  aMHt»M  M  "tent*  M  yBf         I*  te  wao«  and 

SSby  rWcaVaaa amotefai  hSatoi  MMxMra  »om  Poyn  IPW.  teteW 

•^pafSaMrMdM^^ 

to  ta>  MMteH  Nm  Turn  104ft  ItfuaVH  A.  Mm  i. 

Da>inMi>,funterWMi  and  hiMiarftod  faaten  paM>ntt>0 

Mtoj  te  t»  ajnvt  M  monay  M  ni  P^l^™ 

MM*  NM*.  and  htMi  aMMOl  toMan  tor  tona>  mw«^  wtej  aw  teototedm 

SatftoTil  (Ttdlw  dooani tnotoda  room,  board,  boo*.  >anapcrtanor  otol 

OaT^Mteote  Man  pate  ay  ao^Mararoia  AJ^ifc^a^  tonwt^i 

your  payajpaj  paM  tof  yaw  #f     teMan  tor  pMachoM  w  ccatepa. 

b^totMWaiawfatdaMlblafia^ 

owpaMte  lin.08nlitieteflayw«MP.ttoaljrJini.« 

r^tectedadte  fiiabm  M 


Pom  mwm  mt  of  tuaa.uuaabona  War*  lla<|jaattendo^iafM»yteyou.wrfteh'0' 

or*afodbyawar»o»aaiomatoyMh^ 
»iyaw|ar^yorf<»jaa)aamiiaddaducaomonyo^  wmata* 
fotom,  vtei  te  tit  amount  bom  Form  1040,  Schadute  A.  ana  i 

34*.  Etemar^.>whj^.andNghicfioMfeMpaMm 

tNtea  te  tit  mwi  M  monay  tai  you  {and  w  aaouao)  aoM  n  tbbO  te» 
atemantory.  junaji  Nah.  and  hB>  attaot  tute»»iof  «amaVmaffteafa»rf«o*ani 
avtedad  /  iiiMi  iTi  (TuMon  doaani  motoda  room,  board,  boo**,  banapor 
tabon,  oto.)  Oonl  MdbaH  babon  paM  by  acrtoterttepa  AJao.  donTtnetoda  any 
ua^b^youaaMteryourioicraf^lu 

94%.  \r)mtemrNafW^MdopaPManicfia^bjr« 

mm  p*d  n  tbbO.  DaAl  teteteda  yourtad  or  any  panon  wmo  «aa  not  »nctod*<J 


)aV  bbrtnteaMi«wfl«rouparar%(tofimomrW 

maate  Mi  ted  tobwrng  ooacnpbona  tor  a  dtepteoad  hornomaMr 

n  tea  homo  pKwttng  unpato  aaMeaa  tor  lamb/  marnban.  and 

•  you  pawl  tea  boon  dapandani  on  pubbc  ajabter<oo  or  on  r»  noorna  of 
a«a^bjrrb>mirfMirbMtonolQn^ 

mm  njiim  ■atebw^baca^Mdapar^orddnj  '  and 

•  your  paraN  o  unafflpteyod  or  undaiwTvtoraO  y>d  ■  atpanaoono  d*yvty 


nA^ampteyod'maafterrtaton^-twwaafc  bul  ba»M  avateote  to»  »o*  To 
ojuatey.  your  paront  muat  hava  mada  apaotec  aborte  to  pM  a  |ob  aomterna 
durbaj  tea  teM  tour  ajoabb 

^jntemr^oyad'nwamwMWgpart  ama  twte^fo^parantwannw 
amaamptefTW*  trtteitoinnteon  +w*»y\  aateoxoi  onfyp^-hma 


abjb  lay  i  na»a»  of  you  panjnto  maate  at  tea  daaotpaona  rnrtonad  *x>* 
9ft.  ttemtei^aoaMyour-ote^paraiTttefa^omyouajm 
term 

Mtena  Mar*.  N  a  bjuatbtef  Aoan't  aMtey  te  yawt 


ft* 

•  bt-t.'' 


you  muMfltea  rtowteton  about  you*  paronte  aaaate  m  guaaboni  37-41  n  you  art 
atww  rtomoBon  tor  onty  ona  pamnt  and  teM  parant  hi  jotnby  ownad  a—aat  pno 
o^Mparmporionot tea aaaato arte dabte  M your parvnte htwaaaaw >*nfy 
wan  aomaona  Mm.  pv»  oniy  you»  par**-  pcryx^ol  tea  M*oh  andttebte 

5 


O'i/ 


o 
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gyjgjp  ra»dja»»t^a>t»»  *m%**mmimmm 

******* mm<^jpm*+*Mmm**c*m 


fear***  «t  Owl  tap**  taj 


M.     Mart  >YM*  if  you  (Of  your  apouaa)  fflNl  at  tm  toiownf  Owacnptont  *>  a 


•  fX  (or  ygu>  wouOO)  hm  not  wartaC  K4  «m#  n  tw  bbOJ  toroa  to  • 
ubatanab  nycrbar  of  rm  (t  # .  ■wrortmnf)  frva  y*i  or  nvxt)  but 
h*»t  during  mm  yeon  wariiod  to  mo  ham  pmrrtng  unpad  aarncwt  tor 


•  fX(or  your>pQu''a)htvabaon  dwptntaoi.  on  pupae  atitajnco  p*  on  ma 
tfOOmo  or  anobw  bffby  marrtoar  but  KM  no  tongw  njoamng  tmi  raornt.  or 

rjhjgyo*  womtnmmimQpJtiktmmimm  bacwbttfdapandani 

tf*Jian  tn  f"#  homo.  and 

ng  <yt*x*y  n  obbrrang  or  upgrading  ariwajwrwrt 
"Urnmptoyod"  rnaana  not  wortong  tm  wtafc  but  bang  i  antbb  lot  work  To 
you  <or  your  apouaa)  mot  how  mada  apaobe  aitora  to  gal  a  tob 
•onmmo  during  bo  MM  bur  waabt 

njrbwan^aoywj*  moons  working  parttma  own  tough  you  worn  or  your 
HWM  wwnb  Mtmo  omptoywbrii  ftrotonbacortoabnwtwnwortasiack 
or  onv  port-arm  ma  b  avbbtta 

Mi*  taVintbtjr  you  nor  your  ipoutanwabaliwiJatU|jauorr«bJWJ4Luw 
Don't  tow* arwarfbiiiiajuaaMaiiiibiaXd^ 

to  "0  *" 

Yoo  ox*  owartoma**  about  your  (artjyoji  apouaa  i}awwtor  quw***  3?  41  a 
(Oj  a»w  drK>rcad  or  tacarabd  and  you  ha*«  |o*wy  wwwd  aaaab  or  if  you  (and  you* 
tpoutw)  hw  aoaoto  ownad  p*by  wth  oomaono  obo,  gfra  oNy  your  (and  you* 
ipouM't)  prion  o*t»a*i«bortoob*  rjaaurttogn»rtonruj»onabatfa*attorw« 
n  trust  for  you  (and  you>  apouaa) 
bo^jooaanalMl.dafVt  mwtuda: 

•  pwtonftl  o<  oonaumor  bam.  or  any  dobto  r«  art  not  robbd  to  ma 
atom  Uatad 

•  t*v&#mnnw*0^ipm*r\*i^M**Mi,iRAt.Km&p*%  ate) 

•  *joV*  ftnanoafwd 
90.  Morr, 

H  fM  (and**  your  ftpouaa)  own  ■  hcma.  WTOa  W  HOW  much  R*  hOCT*  rl  worth 

Ota  N  pnoo  you  eouto  raoaonaftry  a«ad  to  raoorvt  tor  ma  lema «  4  wart  on 
tab  today  Don  uaa  aaiataad,  mound,  or  mod  voJua  A  "hom#"  nc>u<)M  a 
houat.  motorto  homo  oonoomrbm.  ate  Raman  wnb  n  *o ' 
Than  vnia  v>  how  im*  •  owad  on  tm  homo  ^wbdrg  ra  protsm  mongaga 
anj  r«obd  daob  on  tm  homo  IDeni  txfudo  nbrtt«  dua  )  Chacfc  *nh  ma 
mortgago  oonoany  it  you  donl  knew 
Mi    Otwr  roof  aetata  and  *voatnarai 

■  you  (andbr  rem  awuao)  oan  ofbr  nai  aataaa  (nokiang  nartai  prapany.  land 
ateond  or  brwar  homot)  or  haw  awaaarwnb.  wnb  m  how  mat  ta*  art  waft 
baWlrr^wtbwr«ncluO»r^(urm.rTvrwy 

cam  «  dtpoan.  hooro.  bonoa.  ofiaj  aacubaa.  mab*nartandbrtoaaboontwA 
(ndudng  mofojaoaa  hatd).  oonvredbaa.  practM  and  itwbgK  irwbb.  ale 
40.     Buanaw  and  farm 

»  you  (andbr  you  apouao)  oam  a  buajnaaa  and**  'arm.  wraon  how  much  rnay 
bi  wort*  today  tnduda  Jfw  vatoa  of  ton]  bu*pngs.  moohffwy  aou«moni 
fcvwtr*  roanlonaa  ate  Ctonl  «iduda  lha  tama  (Honw  vbua  wxt  dotx 
VwiAJ  bo  gnran  n  quathon  M ) 

Yh«n  htm  m  wMI  •  owad  on  ma  buanaaa  andVu  farm  Irduda  onry  ma 
oraaam  rnortgagt  and  emu  oabte  for  when  fha  buwnau  and*  twrm  wr* 
uaadb  eatabial 

«  n»  (and  you*  apouaai  art  not  tw  aob  ownan  wnb  «  onfy  your  (and  you* 
koum  i}  anara  oi  m#  total  vWm  and  daM 


AbW_^Lbtk_  <^.>  (^um,.  f^^^,^,^  g  -»     --      -■  >     '  -  »■ 

^•^^^•wi  w  lr^^ww  i^pw^w  cwoMsnar  naawbnoa  riupani  oanaab 
41aV  WWb  in  tm  amourt  of  vabbrw  Dopandanb  Eduaaaor^  Aaawbnca  Program 

np^abr  M)         Ibt  you  aisool  to  got  aor  monti  Inba  Jury  i,  1M1 

ft***  Jao*  »,  Hat  Owl  MaMt  5wbh  mwwon  ar  Oopanooncy  a 

babmrbyC^iiwiaJbi  fDC) 
4%%\  W**tmr%i^<*rm»mmmn^\,}m*m&^n,\m9mt 

youa^bgbboaabanabi 


^JJJ^^'^^  aoaaPabbaaiiaray<yj»taayoryaabtgaaaa 

HbH  W  » fbffbt  aj  yajui  aaM  b  (taw  at  ■  rJMaajaaj  ojajaaj. 
Qmatafb  i|  Maatajaatblbiii  arbfcbatai  iia  pbajal  aaptubaajb  tWi  N 
ywaa^odiaraao;  aaaayajbator  tbbwa*  dtnl  bduab  babwtafe  aoouitw 
atwi  aortrt  »r  awar  ton  gy  imn  aa  aba  aid]  at  you  aan  »  a  ajaajin  daaani 
■aaa^blyouraojOfOjOarViOJOBtdba^ 
abkiT 

awbfbjai  NM»!  too  ff»  Mb  an  papa  4  tor  twb^r**»mabtobaatttba*iou1 

mwmcn  n  oi 

4fMa  tbomoooMdHmabrtb  lMt 

4fa^    botodt  waayat,  aajarba,  and  opa.  taa  awportant  Nob  flboM. 

4T,   Odwr  baaWi  bPbwj  tar  m\ 

*m»*tml&»mtt#^}mm**mm*miwmrm+w*r%&\<* 
tm  INI  tm  form  10*0, 1040A  « lONtt  hotooa  fr^rob  and  dNMand 
boamt  and  any  atwr  bMbw  bpanw  Oabl  »b*wa»  any  urwnptoymort 
r  MjiajbofJW  lafblr  aawi  npirbi  b  »ia*tr<  41  and  oi 

44%   UJ  tiaoww  bt  baa  aob  br  fb)i 

^btoajrtxMftffnoamobiM  la 
auroManmrtooaanirotoaaarwFiCA.  aarrarnpbyrnani.  or  ofbr  boat 


abriaol 

Thoaa  aro  lb  aamo  lyaoa  af  boomo  and  ianaab  that  warn  astwd  tor  n 


44.    UarH  'Vat*  n  you  (or  your  apouaa)  art  ounonty  oartmad  at  a  -Qbioottod 
Woroar "  (aao  papa  ?j  by  tm  appropnatj  abb  agancy 
M  you  manxtd  "Yda, '  you  may  ba  aaKad  to  documani  yom  «ahrt(wmaio»youi 
apouaa)  aa  aobtoctbd  worMr 

Mwv  Ho-  if  n«ahw  you  nor  your  iooum  a  otrtrnd  aa  a  dwtoottad  womar 
CXwohona4S'4taahacoufmrxnwandMrw^you 

(Ml  H  you  art  dworcad.  aaparafbd.  or  wiJowad  donl  mduoa  information  to>  your 
apouta  Antwar  moot  o^aatont  aa  aosurarafy  w  you  can  fl  a  ojuothon  oomm  appry 
to  you  or^youdoniaipacttogbar^inoonbofbtrbfmm^ 
MfbrbM  Naat:  Sao  ma  labb  on  papa  4  torrhakirdaofjnoonwandiaititotoavtoui 
o>  Quoahona  454fi 

4A.A  trxonw  aamod  from  work  in  1M1 

4#»    tnotoda  wapaa  abanw  and  bpa  Soa  bwawrum  bob  Pbovt 

47.    Ofwr  Iitarjb  tnoom*  tor  1981 

Wnb  ti  ba  Mbf  amouni  of  otw/  baaba  ncoma  twf  you  (and  your  •pom*)  «a 
rapon  on  your  l«l  WS  Furm  f0«0.  1040A.  or  KMOU  kxluda  wti 
dvrbnd  ncoma  and  any  omw  butt*  ncorrw  OenilneajabariTunarnpioynwnt 
oomoanaaijon  fir  any  noarno  tvd  you  rwportad  r  quodom  45  and  46 

49.    US  tncomatti bbapabtor  i«i 

Wnb  m  tha  amouni  of  noorrw  ta*  mai  you  (t"0  you>    XvM>  a«p*«  10  cay 
<n  igai  f>a  aura  rrn  amouni  doaani  uv*     my  f»ca      t<T)obyfn*ni  <y 
othar  itiaa 
4%.  NrjruiabbmoomaandrjtAahbtor 

Thaaa  ara  ma  unw  fypaa  of  mcorrw  vxj  t>en*Mi  ttuii  «w*  i»ked  ky  m 
ojuattona  2ta  ?Ad 

Sbctrbn  J  —  aHuittUt  Ottwr  h«fo^rwtl«fi 

fW,  M  you  ara  now  tn  h$h  Khooi  wn(a  tn  you»  Npn  achod  vx-ovJ  coda  rvr<w< 
you  can  pb  ma  ooda  from  your  r^m  acnooi  oounaator  «  you  aniww  m>i 
quoihon  >ntoima>on  on  your  fAng  itarui  w*  ba  Mnl  to  yom  t>^>  »<^oo' 
oounaator 

64a).  uatatorjavgaaaftandtd  Lt«1  mt  moai  'actni  oodaga  f»mi  Grva  na  monm  and 
yaw  tor  ma  owed  arbndod  Wnb  <n  m«  CSS  coda  numo*  myn  rh#  n  ma 
bac*  of  rM  boowb  rt  ma  coda  numtMw  *  noi  mt«o  bay*  i  txanh 
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WW  m  tit  food*  code  Ml  beet daecnbee  you.  Planned  cam  of  at* 
UM  ortf  to  COOM  HMd  WOK 


12  HM»tlw  r-*^ 

1J  HNhMM 

14  181 

15  lt(|S(M 
H  1MM 

111 


01  firee****** 


21  MUSHM 

GeameirtKn 
21  CWWlHW 


•T. 

•1. 


Wwa  «  to  nxnth  end  year  you  aipeet  *  comptota  «**0*  degree  °* 
etftfteM  toi  you  wd  bo  iwnong  Knard 

»^y«x*wln^»^>nco^»romJu>y1.»W»  to  June  30,  I9M 

F«dtr«<  Sruovn  FinvKitf  M  Pragram*  oa  PM I ) 
M.    Me*  'Yn*  *  you  ©we  wu  to  •  r*»ege  becauee  you  tm^m  overpay 

•3a.  tt  you        a  driven  Nconee  *fH«n*»tf«»»Bt^niOOVOinymtm»  Hyou 
dmtr^  a  driver*  teenee  toverhri<»je*tonardNbb>af* 


•4.*  WIN  <n  to  mtornewr.  to  to  Imonin  luim*  ol  iff  and  to  9wth 
§7.    ecnoot  rtv  o»  t»'  M  Thete  art     mm  typn  c  ">comf  b»^» 
to*  a  ojuefPon*  4&-4' 

Otttf  Www  limWi 

M,    0m*  vetram  be*«f«» 

wmt  *  to  amount  of  ot*e<  veteran  br^tj  mat  you     get  pw 
trdudo  bonoMe  ton 

•  SetoctTve  Aeaarve  pay  (Mompomeo  G<  B*  Chapter  i«) 

•  few QlM(Mc»iipflWfy GIB* 'C*«*«r  30) 

•  Vocrtonjj  Renatoatewi  lC*vep*er  V  | 

■  REPS  <RNttr*d  Ef*0emenl  Program  to  &XVftOnj  Secwn  1 56) 
Com  rnctode  any  baneMa  '•P0**6'  "  W*«°n  «  »  w 

ft*.  HMliNiWiri^MajiM^^i£ 

iMtoaartaaa^ioiaSetapnBwae^^ 
en»oitotomp*oia*nMbytoa^ 
Oawwwe.  gn*  reonnaejQn  to*  at  torrdy  mernbenj         1,1  CM**©"  »i 

ImVm  *  -  Nmitf  OfAw  tatarmrttoti 

71*  tootoiradrvoioitoior3i^ 

EiClu»a»rtoeeMnainooTtorOJ  tapontofltotttoTitorjJOOtjon 

73.  uee73a-73itoaf^tobnMadownoied>je^ 

Tne  MM  in  73g  muot  oeua>  your  arm  to  •jeeeon  24 


771  P^^yc^CW^ 

foanto  lid  progrms  Bo  aura  you  enotoee  to  ngu  *• 


n  »  to  bo  Med  out  by  to  pe/eni  who  it  eompiolno  *~  torn  a  to  aJudenta 
adwororforaapereeed 


S*4ttnm  P  -  ******  Um  Infwwwtiwi  (lnwnrty  Ott| 

>bu  art  anoouracpd  to  tnawff  to  quMOont  ^  toit»c»on«««HywoW 
Stoftod  loan  no.  don  «  flutwmo  toi *1"S1SSL  1^ 

S^«i  aid  i  a«w  en  to)  you  can  a**  ao«5<  of ^ajart  «  ^j^^ZZZZl 
io  twrwi.  anawa1"^  ih^M  ojiaatiOHl  now  ^ay  a^n^'d  u"nfjoaa»i*ry  dafay*   pawnej  mo 

hntoctai  atf  you  naad   

For  *Jd*onal  ntom^bon  on  Staf«on1  Loan*  "Who  Con  OM  Atd  From  Tnaoo 
NM  omaloM  Ptonaaji  AM  Profromo"  onpan2 

^  ^SoVoTSo^P^ 

a Contohooaon Loan  DOM ir<*jo« Suppiarnaniat  Loana to StuJont»(SLS^ 

youhavoioaf^riwtononocoaop^.iiea*^ 
m*i  you  raooivao  at  oaoh  «  you  haw  mada  any  wymaw^to 
unoMdi Munca oi  to  toanii)  (an*  th»n  to  amouM  sorrowad  rt  you dom 
hrw*  whM  your  unottd  ba»a»K«  4  oontact  your  tandaf  II  youj ha>t 
r«oaiv«9  a  SUttotJ  loan  w  OSL  or  A  you  hava  rtpMj  ■>  yo>  Sia*todloan*o» 
OS4.I  wrta  m  -o ' 

7««.'7f^1nmC|Unl^'aNrtoyouria)0niO^  »"P 
ron  quoatont  a  you  arwofad  'o*  to  waaaon  Tfio 
Far  iliiIii  Tie.  ma*  to  rmnm  ran  ol  you  nwi  faoam  ton  Sao  ynwf 
pSZnn^'ynumunauTO  T>*o^o«ol  VW^toJto|oanh« 
an  rttnm  rato  ol  OX  to  to  fcu  tour  yean  ol  raparrart  and  I0%an*ri* 
Oonl  wfH  »i  a  V  *»  ttfA " 


*u  gan  m  up  IP  aajN  colapa  and  gytow  w  to o^aoon  r mm ojrti mora 
$m  atf<  ooaaon  or  pronm  tomcato  your  FAf  a^oma^lajljiriiowyoui 
na%^oloS«»jr5^ 

fr^tor^nTotoaartoAlOuraJ^  ^^"^SfiSJSl? 
»i  to  cijoabon  aal  ba  P^o^Nadtniond  ^ 'ff*J'or  ^iJJlS  A^mlladn 
mant  lyoulot nwt ton aagrt ooaagoa, I^^^SS^^St 
mvt  VPu  carwji  enango  0/  OahM  ■  «*ap»  or  pfot/am  onoa  your  tow  is 


7t. 


MJ  aaJ  and  to  coda  nuntora  n  to  CSS  coda  hat «  to  bod.  o«tob«Mti 
Coaagnontocodaa»iafoiaio3ia^iabaao^^ 
Slto  to  a»to  r»  om  oi  rw  oa*  ad^^ 
p^oltobao^o«to^ia^tobo»lMi  AdaohM*to«oi 
■  nrj*aot n— a tolw  ■oarnputof  brtncnoi  aooaagaor  unw»ay«yatom 
Tna  rrfuaton  el  a  ceoaoa  on  to  CSS  coda  tat  doaarn  r»aca«anfy  mwr  toi  to 
cdnarac}Larnt«FAT ChacAoah toco*aeja<you-ranciaura  ftt t^touaa 

N«Waanitotowronooc<aga  *youcar>i  Wacodanumbar ivaooaapa.ba 

t&&tmca^.wi*™t*wB*tot»c&v&rvr*>*t*x+  ess** 

wax  t>  to  coda  nuntor  to  you 

Wrai  r.  tohouat^coda  toiba*ria«>r^ 

ooajoadunnaiMvos  M yowafocor«o^nxniranwn»coiaga 

Era*?  «VwJ "aw  •      01  ^«"^^J^*,'2r<S,,5 

coanctoto  twl-K  Anaw  -C«nipui  houainrjr  H  you  «d  Ka  ^  houwig 
SSnSJr«o^ycw«oaaan3  An»^X*«a>whou»*V'r«Jw*^ 

J^cW)»toTallandn9C^ 
w*'atoavnoto  ton  your  par  rta.  apoun.  or  oratoon 

Mark  ma  rx«  to)  loaa  now  many  otogn  and  W*"**?^^*^ 
7'f  Mata  out  your  chat*  o*  monay  0^  to  to  o>raet  to  to  tna  CcOaoa 
ScfttortJw  Samoa  Trua  to  eovora  to  ooat  ot  taporttog  yow  intormawn  to 
to  maatraa  am  progroto  you  havomototo  C^afaapor»6Mytoyou^ 

KSS^ia^ 

mutl  r«l  ba  <toan  on  tooign  borto. 

Canada  and  U  S  ponaaaiont)  anouta  un  an  rtanwtonai  mpnay  ow  Sand 
ihataaar»)yourFAFtoCSS  (Don  1  Itapto  your  ctoc*,o»,  monoy  Pdartoyou 
^7TtoWwOTbany*xnadn 

anal  no  Mo  la  onotoooal    


D  Mat  y*«  FAf  at  moka  au>o  >t  to  aaana*to  lz-__ 

SrnS  aanOaatoaaoaw.W.atoeMtii^baatea^ 

Bowl  oatd  totoii.  an  tonan,  of  otot  intortoai  arOh  rf»  PAP aa ^  toy ^agibo 

o^nayad.  B  ttoro  an  opoaaot  c^uiwaaanoaa 

aatoactto  toadOchyouanagprytrii.lunptWa  boattot  nondy-Tau 


•KCIAL  IMSTWJCTIOMaVOfFlHITlOHS 

11,1m  Wiilui  To  ba  conudarad  a  cWocatad  wonuv.  you  must  ba  cvantty 
/J7i" *    M  nm  hv  >  ni>  wiw  v  trtt  m  ym^       •nv*>yiT»m  *TVC«  or  WO  WKVCO 

^cSat^/d^ 

A  dnVocatad  ^rtia.  ganaraty  meofti  a  panwn  ato 

a  h*rjaantaman^oTiardo»lwha»«eco^ 

a  r^rjaaniamwy^orraca^anot«otr«nv^^ 

dtoauta  ot  a  ptont  or  0to>  (acMy.  a* 
a  was  nil -afnptoyad  (mciud**g  iarmar»)  but  •  now  unamptoyao  bacau*a  ol  poo* 

•oonome  condntona  n  to  cormwwty  <x  a  natoaJ  d*a*to 
Poroaon Tn  PMum-M you.  your apouao.  ondto yov paranta  won'l c*  M^«US 

•  In  ouaaron  72  mar%boi  '2'  (from  a  comptftod  IRS  Form  1Q40V1  a  toaion  ia» 
rW^b^raad.ormaAbfli  -4"  rnamatod  VW  Ma  Form  IO40T  n  a 
loroajn  tw  raoxn  ad  ba  tod 

•  u^to^rtormnttitrcfn  totaxftum  tot«wt  totor^^ 

a  ooowartaahQurntoUS  ctoaari  uw^to»«tongaiatoinaOacitodoy;and 
a  Mouit^SuiJlAwiiaiajaatfniaMOTlSaoaontF  l)andtoraatottotorm.4appropru>i 


LagaJ  Qui  ton   "iQi'T  'i"4't""f"w"*w"'m"1h*' 

a  apporaad  to  be  your  togol  guardam.  and  maj  togd  ratoaonah^  wH  corrhnua  aft* 

June  ».  tW2.  and 
a  drac^d  to  wpport  you  artti  tn  or  riar  own  hnanciai  raao^i** 
■wk.  iiiMnnan  n  you  are  a  Nakve  Amancan  report  to  amount  ot  and 
000  oenndMduat  paymem  tot  you  youfepouoa  aA*o»  your  pwann 
r^SSeS?  lWr«^TOrnt*Po?Spi2iArto»  toSirSrton  ot  *idg^u«h  Act  H 
tS  000  or  toae  oe»  widMduOl  poymant  wee  rece*»ed  trom  aflher  ot  toaa  Act*  do"  i 

3rtow^cTSlAa«  Oom  «3udO  enr  one* 

0  from  to  Alaaki  Nafrve  Cterm*  S<Jtomanl  Ac* 
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»aar%  mNtmm  ft  mm*  ng  mm*m  paw 

TM)  ■  yMf  Mat  " 


•  umpmmi  mill!  am  iwmn  a 


OMtoCMaj  MA  tMYOf  Mb*  pay*** 
a*  ?7.  m        Ma  15c 

lafMd  WMHICfWM  WBfCffl  1040 

Ma  57.  *  1M0A.  toa  Me 


rvm  lotoTfew  1ft  MM  lit.  md  hM 
17A  MMI  17ft.  M  Ftn»  1C40A,  hM  >0l 
Mry  lOftBjfcMttft  mm*  1 1  b 
(lacMaMa,  'rMaMrt*) 

Cn*lf*lMaMbj>«n 

uMCltf  Mfe  fro*  Form  1W0,  M 


Fwwjn  hcmm  mcJumm 
Ifgmforn  2U&.  ftM  M 


Tto-MMMt  M*atf  ncomt  from 
m  10*0  Im  *>.  Or  1040A  htw  lb 


KM***  taMfctS  (MCS*  Att&ADC  wfrtt 
yOw  thou*  hM  «#or*j  *  pm^w 

Wort*  -CcnMMftMn 

\AacaM  floraaMaaana)  MntAti 

md  wmwi  ComgaMMOn  iWCl  *c 

HttMJj.  tool  tMaMtf 


iuSmmk 


M  CM  mViry.  cftjray.  aMOMtri  ( Indudt 

Cnh  tupacri  o»  any  moM)  ptri  on 
rw  MMf  nduftng  W0<1  rrofri  i 
MMVIIOM  PTM 
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Ami tHtm \j*mt mcom im ban** 

M  MCft  Itftt  MmAjv  MufH  Ail 

UfttMd  pOttoM  d  MraMMbr«f 


 »  f_ 


MM*tt.  «f  Job  Tfarang  PwmtVm  Ad 

MMdUCMOMl  MMfih 

Km  it  «w  iinw  rot  quniio^  ?td  totai  | 
OMlMMM* 

•  80OM  lMWflfMMMl 

•  Aflf  ncr>-t  rtpoflad  ItarMtt  on  IM  Mm 

•  Monty  rronuudM  fmrovM 

•  FoodtMfflpI 

•  GrJrs  and  Upeon  ctMflMniMMy  ttt»*l  iitxu  liwtH  fK  rttjtrm 

•  X??!*^*^ iS^^f0^*1^  M  D******  Educator*  AufttiAu  ftogram 
t'feftCMy'pfrtbOnt 


 » 
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WwoayoutoUapflMMaortohaaH  Donl tand  tt*m*> Mfri yoy  FAF  Vbumttbe 
^^to '^tor^^tov^rn#^ivTn^cronyo^»orm  («  mty  Mto  Mto  wow 

K!  1^  !^  ^  SJWAdCK^Mdh/TW^  •  •COX**  ) 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  FIDCRAL 
tTUDf  NT  FINANCIAL  AID  PHOOIUM8 

Wbtf#  CAM  I  fjMt  ftMdJMwwi  MMvMftMUfJMf 

^l0F«MMS(U0^A^H«rmMonC«nM  PO  BMt4  \M«M40n  DO  KX>M  an) 
Mk  lor  ■  frM iccw  tf  n*5fcdMtf<U*  fhMAdtofflMUS  Chvwfrnanf  <y 

ftMftMft>r  CSSw*i«rdiwt>r*jwtwo^tolMUSDic<rttw^c^£>luc^^ 


r  I  MtjJI  Ml  mm/  mhmT 

y^jy.fc  >>.  IMV  MM  M  Ml  Mm.  CMS  (*Mr  ntu  M  f»  U& 

DlMftWlMfit>0^iJMTMjfOuli^MfM/W 

^WmmThE|^S^^ 


|QubpMlMNMamwMll1)MMMMlM 

S.  Kf.SfJi*-         Cc*»l  **5!f**  wIm^pwmjm* 

*»j •  <MM_ M*ur  MMHMMA*  I      MMM  Ma  tap*  MM*  you  Mnt  to  you 


|MJ«(/M«M 

!!»^VJ¥^»«^«*"MJ9u  Mj^bftMiMMBM  ■  MM  fry,  lyoutmMgfcM 
SLi^*0** *****  "M^*  *™  •  «*JM»ft  fm*o***yo*m*6 

^^J«>MfirM  »  MtlP^  ycVftMTOM  Ml  UMMftMbr  I  you  ttfod 
n*«01  tM  MHorM  rt»»MMr  hcrti  j^j  ky  IMM  OtMf  CVOflMM 


?M  OM  Ot  t»  MMM  MMtM 


 ,  JiadfteffSfrMOf  MMw  M)<youftMicMio 

_»,lhifM>Mftbh)t»jii»oi|iiiiii  ii  TMMir>e>jMSh*0n1laftn.S6OO 
ClW.<MMii»BML^)M#idi0M 

r/«11onvmAMjOVMM  ^ 

Wiat  H     mMmmMmm  oImmmjmmT 

^y*0"^'^^-  ^^MMM><MM).ind20  j>  MMy  MMj  iMi  »  imm  pWMCMna 
ftf^y  IWiMMitelMia  wMom  cMno*  Mtv«p)u  Movvnour 

NfflMciiHhM 

ctMngjtd.  OOMJCI  )nw  kwnoiM  Md  tdmnafrtlpf 


8f«  and  Mjn  mi  your  tanoM  ad  ******* 
•^j^^yy  'M»t<om»MifcjrM  Hgmpm  i yov  Bmacm  Miahon M« 


tvrtmvotm  imwmmw  fttjM  hM  you  IM  leMjiwnQ 

•  MiMjMnp>dtoM«(lMt»lMrMMInd«M«WtWhMM^ 

•  ^purpaAff^Moart^hMnadunoky  4  and  M»  4  w«  M  uMd 

•  mm  oouM  Mopan  il  you  do  not  gM  I 

D^f^^^Q,te!2!  ""O?^**/  »•  WPMfirMter«j«i«youproviM 
VL^!gtt<M^?^»>M>dc«3icM» 


PwM»  Loan  MQ9VM  v  ■        r«  jgeaam,  ®  aMf 
MnMM.  and  to  pm  atwoinQ  and  oMKingoiiMbsm 
L'^%F£^t£?'glf*  *^*<**tJ*«**  ■  OUlfMiVt^  ttOMJt  CMfftOm 
ir?S.7,u  "  ^     *--,0ft        1(11  ««<  ii^toTbir 
PMotffMto>MMon  Nyouman^hva^<>ftnior^.youc^iM>QMM^ 
and  *3 

T^Mtwfy  to  M9NM  M  MMr  M^Mon  (Mapt  IM  •oaMaaartynunttar)«MMdoo 

$*m  I11A.  4111.  41IC  4I1D  41IF.  474.  475  478  477  47»  ^  440 O*  n£* 

t*caften Aero*  1M6, ManwvMd  Th« rtbrmMof  » uxd to arMuw at 
MMM  Mjdanl  BM  tor  wM*  you  nMy  M  quiftftad 
Thcjrfcrmaftr^  ycu  lupp^ 

Z22?**JT*. *J*T*£*  ««««dPfOgMM  Tntt  dHAMuni  rMy 

rtdudi  ptmm  ftrrm  tM  IM  OapprhMi<  contact  «Mi  tor  im  purcott  ot  eoaaarc 
aoaryanQ.  KaaftnQ,  ot  ^rng  mx**  n  im  ayMam  ano  Mv  ara  naautad  to  marMin 
lahjBJarM  UMM  IM  PMacyAct  ItonwrbuKaonpmr&tnJfroennjlmtrw&m 

imrMjMaan  and  MatfMiMan  Sanjwa 
WAt  w*  prcMCW  your  namt.  add/aaa, 

'  '  Mlyou 

'panoi 


miaMMuii  30b  Tmj  tMrnaaon  «i  mm  go  to  Ma  M«  agaroM  r  your  auM  ot  laaa 

wiTlM^55*^^?,■  **  oiifc^ioiMag^^iirj^iMd 

'^^■^Mpfcaaorvora!^^ MiMrayM^v^f^o^atodoto  ThMao»xy 
nMyahpfttoaaa  i^yrfiaftuii  Moawrad  hornMa  i^MOffrMM  lo  ecftapjaa.  atato  act^oLwric 
indto*)  f^Jfi**""*1  ?J  ■*  haw  eMwMMto^«MM)rtWMftr*V 
iSii*  f!5L15?  f*m,4on  *  "MMan  ot  CorqrMa4youa*fMrnioMtoyouMtt 
hMa^dMMoMhn  it  your  parvM  or  your  tpouM  pronMd  mk^mMon  cc  y>* 


L^  .^*  .  "  u^n^igi^JMOi  or  t  gxr  or  ta>,ra  t^  body  *tn 
<M**oaura  a  raMM  id  ftnanoM  ard  and  omMn  oMtr  oyMemarTMirrw^omiaaon 
rMyMM  ba  mada  »Mat*totooVai  aoanoM^h«v«r«aur^toau^c«viorh« 
'!?,^i9^nal^.  ^^QOfO  in  aottaon.  m  «wf  ttm your  ttwMri  to  a  *araan  MM>at 
MM  crixM  artofaan  ajancy  «i  IM  rtytr^Mn  mi  you  tubrMMJ  cine  Mai  a  vxtfcri 
P'P1*'*''  wMaftpn  of  lawMMt)  im  agancy  haa  u«»caon  ky  n«Moahoi>  or  proaaou 
konrkTMr.wwmayaar^rMrmatWM^ 

***** Jo  a  oonaumar  raporang  agancy  C«  ntormaaon  nckJOM  <)anftMr%  k^m 
nKwd.  IM  amour*  MMM.  md  hMory  ot  IM  otom.  and  (ha  program  und*  *r*^ 


— .  -— aM4  BM  Man  aftabMMnl'  Tha  atova  *aormMon  MM  you  Iwj  r  korr^ 

u_^youMnaki>c«rMnQuMaonaon>«FAF  Hwm»  you  tfrtukj M awve (Ml « r^u 
MWC^toaarifli*»rMaon(romyotf  FAf  loyom  fcUMm<"cy  OOMOM  WwoorarM 
yOurntMOTiMMfluaaaua  77  and  79 

Airic^toar^rTnaacMyougNawihriFAr  «oonkdanM  *  a  Mbpoana  « racmao 
rtv^jue*  yov  FAF  HrjrmMon      nkynurnn  »•«  t«  prowMj 
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mm  immtmt 

Sin  Sfasfi?*^ 

•2  mmmmmiijmmcmi 


mm  mmmcmmj 

»<•  C«M>M?oAW«U 

•5  SSuSTKU 


1I»  CM»*mmNm 


'V  MftCM»|fL*vttM. 

JM  M»eM>«r«M» 

"■■  M*h*CM»T>« 


Mti  MJH  iMMlMJ  [  1 

hm  n  m  i  hi  cm» 

sr.sr 

MM  -^5" 

Mil  MM  CM* 
MM  MMMMWMPMI 

5  ^  ^vr  ■ 

mm  mSSm?^ 

'HI  riillKMi»*M» 

is  SST— 

»f»i  tewg 

MM  WWWM 

MM   Ill  — 

MR  MjMrtfMM 

s»Am.m 

MM  MMMiM, 

CTi  WMdiMlMM 

J"  jMy.^MMMilMw 

'»  «MMCMM|TMMMJ 
<»  MWMMM 

»*l  MM  MJHM  Cmm 

IM 

'Si  ~mm*cmm^ 

Mil  MMpUMMM 
MM  MMM(a« 

MM  IMMM1UMM 

MM  iMMftMMjMmMMj 
MM  MMMMmSKm 

iisSSSMr^ 

in*  Ot^MMiMM*MnMM 

MMUMM) 
<H  -«NMM> 

re  iSgiMMM* 
in  -»>nw 

IU»  -MM 
■MwawlwiMM 
■mi  *y*» 

JM  CMflji 

MM  MMUMCMMi 
HI  MMnCMMJ 

MB  iMMir  ii  >ri» 

MM  MMMC^ 
MM  Mn  rMMi 
>l7i  Mm  CM* 

mi  cmmmmmcmmi 

I'M  CUPCM 

HM  CWCM>MJM1MMCM« 

iim  ri  innriiMi  ^ 

1JM  IMWMmSMmM 
iN>  MjmmCM*"** 

513  sbsarcM, 

^MMM^M^MMl 

MM  MMMrCMMj 

MM  MM  mSSmtCMMJ 

MM  H'lirMWjC^ 

MM  MWCMM 

MM  MMW^gyMjCMMj 

i7t  *tiM«« 

1l»<  Mr, 

•III  MMMWI 

HI  4UM 
'MJ  MtMM 

'Jf>  MrMwi 
■1*  WrfklM 

ill  WMlMMMMn 

*— >MMM<M—i 
|M  MMM>MM(MM>M> 

i«f  iM^MM**"**** 

M»  ^MM*MM 

UM  -Miiril  ,l,l.i 
MB  ■■Mw«l»wi1 

UM  WCMI 

MM  MnM«C«MM«lyi«OM)ii 

BmtTwSK. 

■Ml  gSSCMMcS 

IMI  IMMMC^ 
'Ml  MWCMIIMMH 
01  MMCm»CM» 
'Ml  OMWCMCMj.  

]MJ  um^MmCMM  | 

■St  mT<Sm7mmmmmcm» 

IV  MMtfMMMh 

iiiiSSHnZi 

IM  MMCM 

Ml  MM 

MM  -Mm\i 
MM  MMtMlMMI 
Mfi  MMMMMMlCMM 

mmSmTS^"1 

MT  MMjrrtMMMtlMriM 
»MMM^%S-M 
MM  IMM#M«M 

UMMlllMlM 

'Mi  Imhmwm  MI«kMN> 
'Ml  MMtMMfMM 
'M>  UMJMMlCMv 
"M  tMMnlCMn 

'10?,  'M>  IMM)  *" 
'1"  k>MlllWlf) 
■m  u«Mt«(«« 

MM  iMMMtbMMM 
•IB  Mitten*  MM* 
JM  MKBmMb 

I'M  m^cSm(cSv 

•  Ml  t*M«lMw«| 
i-li  SkMMM 

>M»  I<wm*T»mM 
'D>  tMMCM* 
(MWMItflaMMr 
'U>  4MMM 

:s  Srsss 

Mil  -tcM«CM»l 

Mii^sa;1— 

Mil  -CMnMt 

•M  (mmSSmV 
Ml  MIMCM^ 
Ml  MtofWlMCM 
Ml  M>  |li  Till 
MM  «MiM>m7cm» 

iai  umtmcmmm 
•N<  iMrMftMiOww 
'»  lMtMj«jVM»M»MM 
•I't  M»MUM^ 

«wkum nM 

MM  MnMJMtMt 

MM  MMraCM* 

MM  lMM>.CMVt.M>M 

MUCM 

im  MMMCMMJ 

IM»  -MMMMMM 
•Ml  MPIMMWHt 

M'l  Mj 

■M  M*UM% 

MM 

IV  ■  ry  -  ,  ,, 

MM  IkCMCMi 
Ml'  taw**Ycm» 
MM  ^vCMMi 

mm  nnCMp 

I'd  C*CM» 
I11!  Im^tUtm 

MM* 
I"'  OvMCMM 
I'M  fMVMM 

or  cmit^iiMM 

UM  ««MMMJMMI»^W) 

'MWMUWM 

U'J  M>»NMi 
M  MaftftMMMMCt 
»      ■  1  Ml 
»l  IM^JUMI 

I'M  MMiiMtM 
1W  MMMU(Z 
kMM<M 
MM  im* 

mm  mum 
mm  mmmcmm 

M'  MMllMM«MM 
£1»  MtJMCMMHMjCMM 
»H  M%MlMuSk 

MM  ImmmSm 
M"  IMMMIIMM 
MM  MMIIMNIM** 

UM  t  -  rrfTMM 

in'  cmmc^ 

W  &*>MCMp 

UM  «M»I«mmCM« 

UM  <Mwt««WM# 

«M>M«em<taM>r#M^ 

MB}  {MiM 

U'J  OUw 

U"  wCwiUmUi  *0M 
w  i      twvn»  Ct«ai 

i>n  i<wmi 

I'M  <w»* 

♦jp  i it.  iii  mmvmmm 
MM  OylM^tliMirrMirM^i 

M  MMh* 

MR  i^n^nat 

Ml  — — in 

tIA  >MWM«»|MM 

MO  MMCMM  MM* 

MM  MIWM) 

M'l  MMHM 

MMMUMJM) 

»'  MIXMPMMI 

(MMMM 
"M      On  CM  MImmm 

r*M      V  TkT 

MM       Mh«,lH  !m 
CMNB 

"M  Mki^HM 

W  WMM^M 
MM  MUikiMbM  Ami 
MM  MMMM« 

MM  <*Mj 

UK  <Mth#t 

111)  MH*Wto«M-«« 

K>l  MmC*j 
«  i  ImCMmi 

KM  MfM»*JMw, 
I'M  CMMMjCM* 

»n      am  SitiMlkMi 

"M  MW«IMM 
1H      «m  k*  MMMMM 
I'M       frM  k»  Kktaa 
■5M  AmMMMm 
'iai  t>«vnr* 

«1  in»M 
"  ■I  i«tUMt 

»*'  MMO^W^ 

UM  MlltaMuiW 
UM  CMjIklM 

tUMMM 
MJf       «>■  |t*  «MJM> 

i<o<  <Mit»«>«aMi 

)<»  MV«l'«^ 

MM  IkMwCiinAU 

M'»  ^     1      '  '  . 
M>>  M*ErHM» 
H  I  KMlMRnhMi 
W  Mr*  M  VU  Mm  M 

m«5             „  .  , 

U1  [MMlhl  CM 
MM  MMC*J 

taMi  MM  !■»  CM* 
MM  HwiaMMVMn 

3  ^   *M  »WiWI»t» 
Mh  k*X(M 
MM  kNMWNM 
Ml     M*  blA^U  V«ro 
ft"  b#MilMCM; 

■M  Hutw^cav 

MM  MM1MMMMIM 
MM  CMMCMMMMjGMMI 
>M>  BM MM* MM* Mi- 
ll CMUMHM 
MM  «MM«MJMM&M 

S&mTum, 

MM  UMMCmWS 
BJJ  MMlkn  Ms  MMa 


'  MiM  ICMpHVI 
•  MwM  MMMCMM 
I  MMMCMM! 
I  MMMili  tM  CMM 


im  SM  Ml  I(MJ>  *  IMI 

 1  tM»l||M|(M 

MsMiCMp 
I  MM>  IcMM 
<M  k««MjMMM«<^M» 
 NtMl 

iMaTW 


I  QJMMMMMIMM6MW  CM 


DhmmCMM«M« 

IM  -UM« 
MM  MMI-Mj 
)W  IIMMMnM 


■IM  MfllMMWMjTttW  S 
IIM  MMM  (MWMaM 
IM  frMMaCMM 

SgMTfiSS^ 

BM  MiMMMWM 

'5  JMi)M(f CMMMrOMMi 


Mj8(4 
—  MfMMta 

<NI  Mv  Ma 


■  •4rt4MM 
■iMf  ■> 
I  MM  MMIM 


'11!  "  ■  j^'WMCMp 
'Ml  UM MMMMJU (M 
<«n  IJM CMM* Ml 


l|H  MMCtMj  CMICM 

w  mmm^{mjmmcmm1 

'Ml  MMVlMMCM 
M4  iMMMilMW 
'Ml  MrtCMBMdMMCMa 

M  **'7^'rl4*»' 

I'M  tfWUM 
Ml'  4MMMM 


177  MMMltM 

!M  ImwMMImTm, 

Vt  lMO»CMC«MW 

7U  MiMllCMMJI 

«  kMUliMCMM 

■—  1MMMMM 

-  Jimmm>Mom»Cm» 

Hkiw 


iDkM 


^mmTISS 


CMvMlCMM  V  *M 
MM  0  IMMiMvCMti 
V  IMmlMMtM 


t  iMbMMl'M« 
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'Ut 


Curt  tWA  a"  Wivur* 
I'll 

4.  »  <e<w«C«t*? 

IU»  >  w  »#**r>  v^>  i  *-*«r 


!  tin  »»w»*«f*»»»*»c«^ 

Ml)  *u«*f*¥VWW»  »** 

in*<«r»  few  f*i  *• 
S,is^cCu««r 


•Ml  aim  »uy  W 
h-4  -r<»  '■<*■•• 


I  >My*rW 


...  (»>i4»»(»l» 
IB'  8*Vo#W«i 
—'        tmm  ******* 
Up*  tiyt*  loaf 


■  «<rVi  *W*ri  WlfcVi 
«  mm 


Vi.  U-Vr» 


«C  :cm+.~<  ^iUir*** 

■I  [<i*i>irtl.'tf«i!<«v 
«i      :ewnj>(  U»»»ri 
4'      lw>  V>*  iVfw 

7%   lUWIl*  Witfc*  '!•<» 

i.  »-V  Ck  i      ^->»  ^'i 

TV  KM 

7ftS  *J»Vl»ri'» 

i.tl  '»#»» 

lf**«  Off 
i^yft"  ****  •em^' 
iantoi  Wt  C o«vjf 


W     **  Fn 


.  I  •  turn  Minn  T 

.  i|    -o-^i  t  i»w  MM  ■»*}» 


 lut  •*£»»»•— 


n»  *x\\i***+*  ***** 

H)  tOfll«MH  4*l#-.CrW4 


|4|    «4UuM  M  kvi  *•  AM'  4<* 


M4M(«M|I 


,10  ■    iHHf  Wl  M-^t  ^l* 


VAX>  1>  Wirt 
MM  ^r-»?i**r 


1  lUafon 


M4 

.  m  cv««ii0k  t«««i 

rtJC  «n  tw*  Ui  C«4M 

N1  *•  WW 


KM  «MC4«W 
-■1  OwlmiiViHii 

•  0  I  toKS**!  C4JWI 
•>KI  ja<4»Wt 

■■"     VWfMiN  *»'rit»» 

u*rM«  "win 


;%4*  6uw  >imm«i 
«m    frM  KM*  htm 


t«wliijHt>xn*U 


>r«  W^n  *4wa«  .*N9» 

fl-l  U>4 

nn  %  »"*'  '■I*M '  1st*** 
■IL  £**r_"  


19*  Ulillf** MC4W  C* 

MM  IwtU^i 


nee  im  e«r^M 


mt  4WH<Mtk*«tii 


MM  MMbrtCM  &M4V 


S4  Jid>v#* 
'VI  M«NM 
4^4*  <Mt4W« 

Wi  i«Mk*«(*SuiJ>»«tri 

>4«MVftllMI« 
UV  (J4WCM 


WCJ        Ur**i  4  I '  u*i 

:>m  :*n**.b*** 


VV:  ktli««r[tMiVit«H*t 
S»X  4rt>*  


**J  f  S**VV|  CM4JI 


•»»«■»  ^»»<w 


UNI'tlM, 
'  iM4MrkW4<(M|t 


4t>  «4U^  iM  UP  UNfWM' 
if*}  HMDwUkf 


4471  Otae  CM  <*Nac4!  W4*V 
M*  <**tof*«U*»»r|*l 


|'4< 


24MI<« 


•U%  jw*i*»i4wor 

(,vj  t 

'44J  <IW*V>  *  *W  btnw 


■  4  iYi«f|.>iwik  0M* 
*'  lw*ll* 
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'  FAF 


Financial  Aid  Form  -  school  v«r  1991 92 


1.  T»im 

UM 

1  Y0W9KMMM 


Mill  to  Ow  aflaVfai 
Pitt  2  tor  UM 
cauntry  tffcrrvujfxn ) 

1  Y*  tto  (crptonat) 


•D*      >(3*»1  tit  «  Mri 


4.  Yowt  HM  9  to*1  mtitfct 


1  you  wan 

tacunfy  runt* 


1  Yew  dM  c*  brm 


Day 


ton  act* 

7.   MywiUS  atumMMlAvfyarvteO 

>D  Yn,  1  rri  us  atom 

i  O  No  Bid  1  am  w  «M*  wofum  (to  (tit 
mstrvctons  on  pap*  2 1 


•QNu  \artor  «l  mt  km  cto  to 
totuttom  on  pagt  3 ) 


up  do*  wnlr  tn  1h sp<u-e 

riv*  "«tJ!»  r,V  ,1|iiH«l  *K>  «l»ti  i<  00 

1  Alii  today  m  yw  itwrafl' (li*r*  crty  gn*  boo 

,rni  a*  f«  itwmd  <i  am  won. 

i  am  MpwUd  tiom  my  tpouM 

1  What  yaarv  Ml  you  ba  r  ccttoc*  n  1991  92? 
(Hark  orty  on*  bei) 

^inif**dcrtoti)  ^uni»*njr*d*iN 

,n 111  tr**"**  r  []W  ym  #raflww 
LJ*ttno*3H*ot)        lJc#0f*nton*1  (btyonfl 

11  VM  you  Mw  ywf  Urtt  batnatof  v        _  , — ■ 
OWTM  bMn  My  i  IMP        Yn|_Ji  *>L_K 


,  ncon*nwo  graduate 
or  protnHOnil 


^taja***rj  V    "    t*a^ra^ta%  a^ran^w  j i-m 

11,  *  ¥toiy*  to*  tato*  January  i  i9U>  y«U'  Nol_l> 

fc.  A/tyouaMaanottoUS  Aniad  facat'  YnG1  *>D' 

l  An  you  a  *arl  oi  to  court  a  «  botn  yw  part**  (toad'  YnG'  NoQr 

Y«Q  *>□> 


A  Do  you  hM  NM  otpandana  lotor  (MP  a  apoutt) 
mat  M  tm  dafntion  n  mt  inurucMni  on  pact  v 


•  n  you  im«  "Y*r  to  any  port  H  ojuatbon  11.  go  to  Sacton  C  ana  n  «  mt  MAT 
huj  »•  WWT1  m  on  to  nH  of  ffuj  »orm  Soto  ooftgat  may  aho  at*  you  to 
cemptott  to  QAffN  anas  (top  aj— nm  it  through  it) 

•  H  you  arwwad  ■*»■  to  rrvy  pan  of  ouMtan  11  ana  you  ara 

-unmarnad  ntv  (anja,  *rvoat  Mpar«4dL  o»  mom*)  Mi  art  bt  an  «nd*<ojrifl 
una  tiurAM  in  1M1 K.  arm*  qunaon  11  (top  ejuttton  II  i 

--nujmod  no*  or  M  ■  a  a;aA»aWp9tofaiorri  tMani  r  iM»  9?  w«*  gunt«n 
II  |top«.«lena  If  ttrougn  t«i     


1!.  MyoutpanjMt 

ckrrt  you  «  an  mcomt  tlx  nampton 


>•«  you  mtnd  Tf»-  to  Mto 
•  Nywanmtfd-ito-  tokaftyi, 


"Yoa"  to  Mar  yw  n  ojutitan  It  go  to  Stcton  c  and  m  m  ma 
""tn  ana*  on  tn*  ml  of  rha  ic««  (S*jp 


I  yurs  r>  ojuosnon  12  answr  ojunton  U  oato« 
11  laomng  w»  mt  196?  M  icnoot  yaar  you  M  rae*tv«  Mdarai  Mudart  twanctf  art   {Mart  orty  n  bm  to  rtlrucooni  on  pap*  3 1 


□ n  rhl  IM7M  Xtt*  yaai 
(AnMNt  Ua  katoa  tW  «un 
aons  M*  M&  Mi  and  Ua  t 

0 

14.  a.  CM  you  hM  total 
rtiouroat  or  14  000 
o«  mom  km  ncbdng 
panmh  kjpport 

ym  No 
«»9»'    Q  □* 
«19»'  □» 


,  [— I  n  mt  ilW«tie«iytBi 
7  L-J  (Arm  Mft  MtM  Sk*>  0UM 
tana  14*  M&  Mt  M  M*t 

^> 

14.  Il  on  you  dm  total 
ratouroH  ot  USXJD 
9  rtm.  not  mrJuo>v 
pvtnti  mpporl 

Yt*  No 

n  1«7»    □'  (3 
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Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Corporation 

APPLICATION  FOR  FEDERAL  & 
STATE  STUDENT  AID  (AFSSA) 

1991-92  School  Year 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  APPLICATION 

You  can  us*  the  form  n  ttw  booXMH  as  me  toil  step  m  applying  tor  student  financial  a*J  from  the  Federal  student  assistance  programs  offered  by 
the  U  S  Dapartrneni  ot  Educaijon.  pkis  Tennessee  grant  aid  ottered  ffirough  TSAC 

The  hva  Federal  siodert  assistance  pr ograms  can  he*  you  pay  lor  mo*  Kinds,  of  educate*  after  high  school  The  aid  is  available  rt  you  ate  attending 
a  pfrtesawBlschouJ.  a  vocational  This  application  is  lorFedorai  and  Stale  student  financial  ad  for  the  1991  92schooi 

yeaMJury  t,  1991  June  30.  1992) 

Your  school  may  use  this  apphcabon  for  other  financial  aid  prograi  v.  Consult  your  finafwai  a<1  adnwistrator  'or  the  specilie  fitrng  deadlines  and 
other  details  m  applying  for  cottege-iavet  assistance 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  APPLICATION  BOOKLET 


1  Separate  the  app:v:at»n  from  the  bookiel  by  tearing  on  the  periwaled  lines  Remove  ihe  return  envetope  by  teanng  on  |he  penoration 

2  Carefully  read  an  rhe  information  m  this  booWei  starting  on  page)  6t  Ju^tflittd.Trf&tnittKttfln.^ 
voy/  Social  Security  Humfctt'.on.DioaJL 

3  Complete  the  appacahon  section  by  section  Follow  ^ructions  beo<nna>g  on  pnge  3  oi  the  bookW  Fa'imo  to  complete  the  application 
according  to  the  instructions  enl  cause  a  delay  m  processtng 

4  Pnnt  car afuUy.  so  that  your  foim  wiH  be  easy  to  read  Use  a  pen  with  dan\  »*.  don't  use  a  pencil 

5  If  a  question  asks  for  an  antount  and  your  answer  is  ■none",  erne*  zero  If  the  question  does  nol  apply  enier  zero  H  Ihe  instructions  tell 
you  to  skip  a  Question,  leave  rt  Wank  Round  oH  cfotiar  amounts  to  the  neamst  dottar  r-or  50  cenis  o-  nxve  round  up.  lor  49  cents  o» 
loss  round  down 

b  Blj^ejojK|u#jiJhiJ»cjM^ 

7     Hetmn  only  the  completed  application  in  the  envelope  provried  Be  sure  to  p»ace  me  proper  postage  on  the  wetw  Oo 'MOT  return 
Ihe  booklet  «H:tnjctrons.  tetters,  lai  forms,  worksheets  or  any  extra  niatenal  m  ttw  envelope  THCY  WILL  BE  DESTROYED 


DOHT  SK5H  OR  SUBMIT  THIS  APPLICATION  BEFORE  JANUARY  1,  1991 


WARNING: 

You  musi  fill  out  this  lorn)  accurately  The  information  which  you  supply  can  be  checked  by  your  college  or  by  me  U  S  Departmoni  of  Educate 
You  may  be  asked  to  provide  U  S  .ncome  tai  returns,  the  worksheets  m  thrs  booklel  and  otrw  information  H  you  don't  o<  cam  provw*  those  rocords 
you  may  not  get  Federal  o*  Slate  axl  rf  you  gel  federal  or  Slate  student  Md  based  on  incorrect  mlormairoo  you  will  have  to  pay  .t  back  you  ma,  aiso 
have  to  pay  lines  and  tees  M  you  purposely  give  talea  or  misleading  information  on  your  appl.cat.on  form  you  may  be  lined  HO  000  recu,ve  a  pr.son 
sentence  or  both  H  you  gel  a  o/ant  from  TSAC  by  gwng  .nconect  mlotmanon.  Slate  laws  say  you  may  have  io  'epay  any  amount  ot  {nor,oy  received 
from  a  State  grant  pi»»s  be  fined  andAv  imprisoned 


©  1989  CSX  Commercial  Services  inc  Use  ot  this  tr.m  i&  restricted  to  CSX  and  <ls  auttwiied  agents  An,  reliance  on  Ihe  .nlormatw  confined 
on  this  ic^anAo'tneuseoiitiisiormtoawardsi^^  corporations  or  oii»e«  legal  omilysoipressty 

prohibited  CSX  wdi  tmlorce  tins  provision  io  Hie  tuiiest  e»tenl  ol  tt»e  la* 
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The  information  on  this  page  will 
answer  some  of  your  questions 
about  these  programs.  However, 
for  more  information  on  Federal 
student  financial  aid.  see 
"Additional  Information  On  Tha 
Fadtral  Student  Financial  Aid 
Programs11  on  page  11.  The 
instructions  in  this  booklet  will  tell 
you  what  information  you  have  to 
provide  on  the  form.  If  you  have 
any  questions  after  you  have  read 
the  instructions,  seek  help.  Talk  to 
your  high  school  counselor  or  the 
financial  aid  administrator  at  the 
school  you  want  to  attend. 


in  some  cases,  students  gang  10  school  less  than  half 
time  may  be  eligible  Check  with  your  financial  axJ 
administrator 

tn  some  cases  students  don  t  have  to  be  m  a  degree  or 
cerMicate  program  Crvjck  with  your  financial  aid 
administrator 


We  must  r«ct/ve  your  form  by  May  i,  1992  State 
programs  and  schools  may  have  MrfJtr  dtoedW/it* 

you  will  have  to  meet  You  should  apply  as  early  as 
possible  Mailing  in  your  form  15  only  the  first  step  m 
applying  fof  Federal  and  State  student  aid 
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FOR  GRAY 
SHADEO 
asvwwa  AREAS 


INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  GOLD 

SHADED 

AREAS 


BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  TO  FILL  OUT  THE  FORM.  TEAR  IT  OUT 
OF  THE  BOOKLET  AND  LAY  IT  ALONGSIDE  THE  INSTRUC- 
TIONS SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CHECK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IN 
STRUCTIONS  AS  YOU  GO  ALONG 

The  GOLD  and  QRAY  areas  indicate  which  instructions  are  lor 
which  questions.  Raad  the  Inetructtona  at  you  flH  out  ttifr 
form.  Mistakes  will  delay  the  processing  of  your  application 

Some  instructions  appear  on  the  form  itsett  Since  those  ques 
lions  ai  e  sell  -explanatory .  no  additional  instructions  are  provided 
Where  additional  information  is  necessary,  you  wW  find  tl  <n  this 
instnjctton  booklet 

The  instructions  for  this  form  ww  usuaKy  answer  questions  that  you 
have  II  you  need  more  help,  contact  your  high  school  guidance 
counselor  or  your  college  financial  aid  administrator 

Although  other  people  (besides  the  student  who  is  applying  lor 
aid)  may  help  fill  out  this  form,  it  is  about  the  student  On  this  form, 
the  words  "you*  and  "your*  always  mean  the  student  The  word 
'college'  means  a  cortege,  university,  graduate  or  professional 
school,  vocational  or  technical  school,  or  any  other  school  beyond 
high  school 

'Student  hnanc>at  aid*  means  money  from  educational  loans, 
grants,  and  scholarships  It  also  means  earnings  horn  the  College 
Work-Study  Program  or  other  earnings  you  received  based  on 
your  financial  aid  administrator's  determination  of  your  financial 
need 

Record*  You  Will  Need 

Get  togelher  these  records  tor  yourself  and  your  family 

•  1990US  income  tax  i oturn  (IRS  Form  1 040.  1040A.  or 
1040EZI 

•  1990  State  and  local  income  (ax  returns 

•  W  2  toims  and  other  records  of  money  earned  m  1990 

•  Recoids  of  untaxed  income,  such  as  welfare,  social 
security.  AFDC  oi  ADC.  or  veterans  benefits 

•  Current  bank  statements 

•  Cuuent  moitgaQe  information 

■  Records  of  medical  or  dental  bills  lhai  wore  paid  m  t990 

•  Business  and  farm  records 

•  f  Koids  of  slocks,  bonds,  aivj  other  investments 

Keep  these  records! 

Won't  file  a  lax  return.  Fvon  it  you  and  your  spouse  or  you' 
parents  fne  no  income  tax  return  for  1990.  you  will  need  to  kiK>w 
earnings  for  the  yeai  You  may  also  need  records  snowing  the 
an\ounl  ol  other  income  you  are  io  repon  on  your  application 

Tax  return  not  completed  yet.  If  you.  your  spouse,  and/oi  your 
parents  haven't  completed  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  return  but  will 
be  filing  one  we  recommend  that  you  complete  your  return 
before  filling  out  this  application.  Knowing  what  will  be  on  ynur 
lax  relum  will  helpy&u  to  fill  out  this  application  accurately  When 


your  application  is  compared  wrth  me  official  1990  IRS  Form  1040. 
1 040A.  tr  1 040E2  that  is  tiled  for  you  and  your  f amity ,  the  financial 
mtormabon  must  agree,  If  there  are  any  errors,  you  will  have  lo 
correct  the  information  and  send  it  back  to  the  U  S.  Department  of 
Education  rf  mis  happens,  it  will  take  longer  to  determine  whether 
you  are  etigibJe  for  Federal  student  aid  It  could  mean  a  delay  in 
getting  your  student  financial  aid 

rf  you.  your  spouse,  and/or  your  parents  filed  (or  will  file)  a 
"Foreign  Tax  Return"  or  are  a  "Native  American"  see  page  1 1 

When  You  Fill  Out  This  Form 

•  Use  a  pen  with  btack  or  dark  ink.  don't  use  a  pencil 

•  Pnnt  carefully,  so  that  your  form  witl  be  easy  lo  read 

•  Round  off  figures  to  the  nearest  dotlar  For  50  cents 
or  more,  round  up.  (or  49  cents  or  less  round  down 

Section  A:  YourseH 

Write  in  this  section  information  about  you.  the  student  who  is 
applying  (or  aid 

2.  Write  in  the  address  where  you  will  be  receiving  mait  All  mail 
win  be  sent  to  this  address  Don't  use  the  address  of  ihe 
financial  aid  office  or  any  other  othco  use  the  State/Country 
abbreviations  list  below 

State/Country  Abbreviations 


Al 

AUOfWI 

»• 

m 

VA 

AK 

AiASAA 

U 

W( 

Sv-  Y<jc% 

*A 

AS 

*S 

Nf 

toy* 

WV 

A/ 

AfUUYI 

**r> 

w 

AH 

A/VanUl 

1  A 

OM 

WT 

W»oni»ig 

CA 

Ut 

u*ne 

f> 

Ouwia 

CO 

Cuky«k> 

MO 

OH 

CN 

CI 

towchvi 

UA 

I'A 

(U 

1  MP- 41*5 

Ol 

Otfmtfc 

w 

I'd 

»\<'>9 

sitm<? 

rx. 

UN 

ni 

US 

sc 

SOu*'  l.VO^i 

w 

M*W4* 

IMili 

U< 

so 

Sort*  0**r>A 

«VAMl 

<*a 

y 

u> 

UflOO 

M 

******** 

t\ 

UP 

h\ 

UjfH-M 

«M*V> 

*»« 

* 

•UXX' 

H.i 

V 

II  your  place  ol  residence  is  not  included  above,  leave  the  Stale 
abbreviation  blank  and  write  trie  namo  ol  youi  City  and  territory  or 
country  in  the  space  lor  City 

4.  Write  in  the  two  letter  abbreviation  tor  your  current  Stale: 
Country  ot  legal  losidonce  Use  the  Stale/Country  abbiov<a 
honshst  above 

6.  WmIb  hi  youi  birth  date  For  example.  »1  you  wrjie  bo»n  on  July 
b.  197?.  you  would  write  in 


If  you  arc  a  U  S  Citizen  (or  U  S  national),  check  the  lust  box 
and  go  on  lo  question  8  Cnock  trie  second  bo*  and  wnte  in 
you(  oiflhl  oi  nine  digit  Alien  Hegistralion  Number  il  you  are 
one  ol  the  following 

■  US  permanent  rosidon!  and  you  have  an  Aden  Nog 
islrahon  Receipt  Ca'd  d      c  I  !>5i> 
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•  Other  eligWe  nonciltfen  wrth  a  Departure  Record  (1-94) 
from  tt*  U  S  immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
showing  any  004  of  the  foilowtng  designations  (a)  "Refu- 
gee'; (b)  'Aaykjrn  aranled';  (c)  'indefinite  Parole"  and/or 
"Humanitarian  Parole';  (d) 'Cuban- He  t*ian  Entrant  ' 

«  OmereagWenonorizen  with •  Temporary  Resident  Card 
0-688) 

H  you  an  a  arizen  of  the  Marshall  islands.  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  or  Palau.  see  your  financial  aid  administrator 

rl  you  cannot  check  me  first  or  second  box.  you  must  check  me 
third  box  If  you  are  in  me  U  S  on  only  an  Ft  or  F2 1  tudent  vim. 
only  a  J 1  or  J2  exchange  visitor  visa,  or  only  e  G  series  visa 
(pertaining  to  international  organizations),  you  must  check  the 
third  box 

9.  CrieckyouryearmcollegefromJury  1. 1991  toAme30.  i$9? 

1 0.  Check  'No*  if  you  do  not  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  you  will 
not  have  one  by  July  1 , 1 991 

Check  "Yes*  if  you  elready  have  a  Bachelor  s  degree  or  will 
have  ono  by  Jury  1.1991  Also,  check' Yes"  if  you  nave  o»y«II 
have  a  degree  from  a  university  in  another  country  that  is  equal 
to  a  Bachelor's  degree 

Section  B:  Student  Statue 

Answer  question  11.  A  blank  counts  ■■  "No." 

1 1 .  e.  Check  the  correct  box  (See  your  answer  to  question  6  I 

b.  Check  'Yes"  if  you  a'e  a  veieran  of  actrve  service  in  the 
US  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Mamies  or  Coast  Guard  Also 
check  "Yes*  rf  you  are  not  a  veteran  now  but  will  be  one 
by  June  30  1992 

Check  "No"  rf  you  are  or  were 

■  never  in  me  U  S  Armed  Forces 

•  only  an  ROTC  student. 

•  only  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service 
academies. 

•  only  a  National  Guard  or  Reserves  enlistee,  or 

•  currently  serving  in  the  U  S  Armed  Forces  and  will 
continue  to  serve  through  June  30. 1992 

c  Check  "Yes"  if  (1)  both  your  parents  ere  dead  end  you 
donl  have  en  adoptive  parent  or  legal  guardian,  or  (2)  it 
you  are  currently  a  ward  of  me  court  For  a  definition  of  a 
"Legal  Guardian"  see  page  1 1  Otherwise  check  "No " 

d.  Check  "Yes"  rf  you  have  any  children  who  gel  more  than 
half  of  their  support  from  you  Also  check  "Yes"  if  other 
people  Km  wrth  you  and  gel  more  than  half  of  than  support 
from  you  and  wW  continue  to  get  that  supper1  during  the 
1991  92schoolyear  (Donl  include  your  spouse ;  Other- 
wise check  "No  * 

'Parents'  in  questions  12.  I4a-I4e.  and  15  means  your  mother 
and/or  father,  or  your  adoptive  parents,  or  legs'  guardian  'Par 
ents"  does  not  mean  foster  parents  and.  for  this  section.  11  does  not 
mean  stepparent  Later,  me  instructions  will  teri  you  rf  you  should 
supply  information  about  your  stepparents 


j  Unmarried  UndeTQreduate  Student*  Onty  J 

12  tf  your  parents  claimed  you  as  an  exemption  on  their  1 989  and' 
o;  wtH  do  so  on  ttiee  1990  income  tax  return,  you  must  answer 
"Yes '  rlycmrparentsaredrvorcedor  separated,  answer  "Yes" 
d  ^ther  of  your  parent  1  d aimed  you  at>  an  irvome  tax  exemp- 
tion in  19A9  and/or  wiri  do  so  on  their  1990  income  tax  return 
Othenvue  check  'No ' 

13  Qheu  the  box  that  best  do  scribes  when  you  first  received 
federal  studer  t  aid,  o*$mnrog  with  ffte  19*7+9  tchool 

i^wUily  1.  i£\S7  June  30. 1988)  Chwk  only  one  box  a. 
:■  c.  (t.  or  0 

Fftferat  student  aid  includes: 

•  Pail  Grant 

■  Steftorc'  Loan/Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL),  intfrrtmp 
Supuiymencsi  Loans  for  Student  (SLS) 

•  Supplemental  Educational  Opporti/n* }  Gr=m!  (SElXU 

■  College  Work  Study  (CWS). 

•  P<*kins  LoarVNallonat  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL).  or 

•  State  Student  incentive  G-ant  (SStG)  These  grants  often 
have  other  names  such  as  Student  Incentive  Grants,  incen- 
tive Grents.  Tuition  Grants,  etc 

Below  a>»  some  examples  to  help  you  answir  Question  t3 

EXAMPLE  §1  ■  BucK  Bundy  received  Fet<eral  student  aid  m  the 
(986-87  and  1987  88  school  years  Therefore.  Buck  should  check 
box 'a "  Evenrf  Buck  had  recetved  Federal  student  aid  in  the  1965- 
86  and  1967-86  school  years,  he  should  *M!  check  box  'a," 
because  the  first  school  year  (beginning  with  1 987-86)  in  which  he 
received  Federal  student  aid  is  1987-88 

EXAMPLE  18  Jeff  Akbar  ftm received  FKie'ai  student  aidir  he 
1 988-69  school  year  Therefore.  Jett  should  check  hot  *b 

EXAMPLE  $3  ■  Wu  Lin  tktl  received  Feoeral  utudent  aid  in  me 
1969  90  school  year  Therefore.  Wu  should  check  tylx  *c  * 

EXAMPLE*  Kate  Murphy  flntf  received  Fe^ro  st;  Gem  aid  in 
the  1990-91  school  year  Therefore.  Kale  should  check  bo* 'd  * 

EXAMPLE  48  -Vickie  Tingley  received  i-ederal  student  jk>  in  rtie 
1986-67  school  year  and  has  not  receded  Federal  student  *d 
since  then  Therefore.  Vickie  should  check  bo*  V 

EXAMPLE  M  -  Joaqum  Rodriguez  has,  neve  lecetved  Federal 
student  aid  Therefore.  Joaquin  should  check  box  "o " 

14a  -  14e  When  figuring  youi  resources  in  questions  wa.  !4t» 
14c,  I4d.  Of  Me  be  sure  to  include 

•  wages,  salaries,  and  tips,  etc . 

•  interest  income  and  dividend  income. 

•  any  student  financial  aid  (except  PLUS  «oans). 

.  personal  long  term  cash  loans  used  tor  educational 
purposes,  and 

•  any  other  income  and  benefits  (such  as  veterans 
cash  benefits,  fellowships,  etc ) 

Donl  include  any  resources  from  your  parents  such  as  money  thai 
you  earned  from  mem  or  gifts  lhat  you  received  from  them 

[  Married  or  Greduatt/Protottona)  Students  Only  1 


15.  If  your  parents  will  claim  you  as  an  oxemphon  on  their  1991 
income  tax  return,  you  must  answer  "Yes  " 

<<*t 
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You  mutt  ue  your »  »oa  fvunoai  «d  adm*wtra-Of  t*kxe  compiling 
ft*  f tit  01  IN*  torn 

•  you  answer  to  "No"  to  *  01 *w  qutsbons  m  u  but  aft*  aniwenng 
quM (ton*  1?  though  14.  or  IS  you  were  K>td  to  Mi  oui  the  or  ay  and 
(ha  wMe  areas,  snd 

•  you       not  rag^f»d  to  provide  parwiui  ink*  rnilon  tn  1990  91,  and 

•  you  vwe  d*med  by  any  parson.  oft*n  man  yom  ipouse.  as  a  lax 
exemption  m  1990  


Important  Instructions  for  Stcttons  C,  0,  E,  F,  G,  snd  I 

Parents'  Information  ■  Qotd  areas 

Read  the  descriptor*  rjeiow  Check  the  box  thai  tstrue  tor  you  and 
follow  the  instructions 

Q  Your  r««ti  are  both  IMng  and  married  to  each  other. 
Answer  tho  ojuesttons  on  the  real  ot  the  lorm  about  them. 

□  You  hm  a  tegeJ  gusrdlsn.  Answer  me  Questions  on  it* 
rosloftt>«lorTnj_x)rjtyourn^r^Oua)fOlao.'*  For  a  definition 
ot  'legal  Guardian'  see  page  1 1 . 

□  Your  psrents  have  divorced  or  sepsraftsd.  Answer  the 
questions  on  the  rest  of  the  form  about  the  parent  you  lived 
with  nvrt  in  tfwlaal  12  months.  For  eompie.  if  you  lived  with 
your  mother  most,  answer  the  questions  about  net,  and  not 
about  your  father  ft  you  did  not  Irvewrth  one  parent  mote  than 
with  the  other  In  the  lest  12  months,  answer  in  terms  of  the 
parent  who  provided  the  most  financial  support  doing  that 
time  tlnerther  parent  provided  greater  HnancW  support  dur- 
ing me  lasi  12  months,  answer  in  terms  ot  the  parent  who 
provided  the  greater  support  during  the  most  recent  calendar 
year.  (Support  tndudes  money.  otfrs.  roans,  housing  food, 
clothes,  car.  medical  and  dental  care,  payment  of  cottage 
costs,  etc  ) 

□  Your  parent  Is  wtdowed  or  stngte.  Answer  the  questions 

on  tho  rest  ot  the  term  about  that  parent 

H  you  havss  stepparent.  H  the  parent  that  you  counted  above  has 
married  or  remained,  you  must  Include  information  about  your 
stepparent  (even  if  they  were  not  married  m  1990) 

H  you  ere  giving  Information  about  your  stepparent,  note  that 
whenever  we  say  "parents"  on  the  rest  ol  the  form,  we  also 
i  your  I 


Also  Include  them  If  they  would  be  requited  to  provide 
parental  information  when  applying  for  Federal  student  aid  f or 
the  199t  92  school  year,  include  other  people  only  H  they 
now  tlvs  with  and  get  mora  than  half  ot  their  support  from  yout 
parents  and  will  continue  to  get  th(s  support  between  July  1 . 
1991  and  June  30.  1992.  (Support  includes  money,  gifts, 
ion  3,  housing,  hod,  clothes,  cat.  medical  and  denial  cate. 
payment  of  college  costs,  etc ) 

Write  in  the  number  of  people  from  question  18,  including 
yoursetf.  who  will  be  going  to  college  between  July  1. 1991 
and  Juno  30, 1992.  Indudeonlysludentsenrollingloraileasi 
6  credit  hours  pen  arm  II  me  school  uses  ctock  hours,  include 
only  students  attending  at  least  12  dock  hours  per  week 


Your  (It  your  spouse's)  household  information  ■  gray 
ansa 

FiH  out  this  section  with  mlormahon  about  yourself  (and  your 
spouse).  H  you  are  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed,  don't  include 
^formation  about  your  spouse 

20.  Write  m  me  number  ot  people  thai  you  wW  support  between 
July  1. 1991  and  June  30. 1992.  Include  yoursetf  and  your 
spouse,  include  your  children  rf  they  get  more  than  half  of 
their  support  from  you  Include  other  people  only  rf  they  meet 
the  foKowing  criteria; 

.  they  now  hve  with  you,  and 

.  thay  now  get  owe  man  naNot  their  supp^ 

they  wtM  continue  to  get  this  support  between  July  1 . 1 99 1 

and  June  30. 1992. 

21.  Write  in  the  number  of  people  from  question  20.  including 
yoursetf.  who  will  be  going  to  college  between  July  1. 1991 
and  June  30, 1992  Include  only  students  enrolling  for  at  least 
6  credit  hours  per  term  tfthe  school  usesclockhours.  include 
only  students  attending  at  least  12  clock  hours  per  weol. 


Section  D:  Your  parents'  1990  Income,  eirnlnge,  snd 
benefits 

If  the  inslructrons  tell  you  to  skip  a  question,  leave  it  Wank  II  your 
answer  to  any  other  question  is  "none"  or  "zero."  put  a  zero  in  the 
answer  space  Oonl  leave  n  Wank  or  use  dashes  For  example 


Section  C:  Household  Information 

Your  parents'  household  Information » goW  area 

16.  Show  the  current  marttaJ  status  of  the  people  that  you  give 
information  about  on  thts  form  For  example,  tf  you  gtve  in- 
formation about  you  mother  and  stepfather,  check  the  box 
that  says  "married."  because  your  mother  and  steitather  are 
married 

17.  Write  in  the  two  letter  abbreviation  for  your  parents*  cur  rem 
State/Country  of  legal  residence  See  the  list  ot  State/Coiinlry 
abbreviations  under  the  instructions  for  question  2 

IS.  Write  m  the  number  of  people  thai  your  parents  will  support 
between  Jury  1.  1991  and  June  30.  1992  Include  your 
parents  and  yourself  iridude  your  parents'  ott»r  children  it 
they  gel  more  than  half  ot  thew  support  from  your  parents 


it  your  parents  filed  (or  will  file)  a  "Foreign  Tax  Return"  or  a  Puerto 
Ricsn  tax  return,  see  page  1 1 

22.  1 990  U.S.  income  tax  figures 

From  a  completed  return.  Check  only  one  box  lo  indicate 
wtuch  tRS  Form  was  tiled  Use  this  tax  return  to  answer 
questions  23  through  28 

Estimated.  Check  the  correct  box  it  your  parents  have  nol 
yoi  tiled  t .  1 « tile  a  1990  U  S  income  la*  return  Use  their 
linanoai  ecoro  to  answer  questions  23  through  28  For 
h'l-  -;.onS.  you  must  write  in  the  figures  thai  will  be  on 
the  tax  retv*.  Filling  cul*  "993  US  income  tax  return  will 
help  you  answer  these  qustions 
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A  tax  return  will  not  be  filtd.  Check  this  box  il  your  parents 
will  not  file  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  return  Don't  answer 
questions  23  through  25.  Skip  to  questnn  26 

it  you  are  giving  information  for  only  one  parent  and  that  parent  tiled 
(Of  will  file)  a  joint  tax  return  lor  1 990.  give  only  that  parent's  portion 
ol  the  exemptions  and  income  asked  lor  in  quespons  23  through  28. 

U  your  parents  ate  mamed  and  they  filed  (or  will  die)  separate  lax 
returns  (or  1990.  be  Sure  to  include  both  parent's  exemptions  and 
Income  in  questions  23  through  28 

23.  Total  numbtf  of  exemption!  for  1  MO.  Write  in  the  number 
from  Form  1040.  line  6e  or  1040A.  line  6e  II  youi  parent  used 
the  t  O40EZ  and  he  or  she  checked  "Yes" tn question  4  of  that 
form,  wile  in  "00 "  Otherwise  write  m'OJ  * 


Important:  See  ihe  table  below  for  some  of  iho  types  of  student 
financial  aid  that  you  should  exclude  irom  mcpr  ■  and  taxes  in 
questions  24  through  28 


Student 
Financial  Aid 

Escfudt  il 
based  on  naad 

Exclude  Knot 
bssad  on  naad 

Qranta,  Scholarships 
or  FsHcwshipt 

YGS 

Yes 

Earnings  from  ■  work 
profit *m  including 
Assistant  ships 

Yes 

No 

Loans 

Y©s 

Y<js 

24.  Adjusted  Grots  income  (AGI)  for  ,990.  Don't  Include 

any  income  or  capilal  gams  Irom  the  sale  ol  a  business  or 
fa*m.  if  ihe  sale  resulted  irom  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  lore 
closure,  forfeiture*,  or  bankruptcy  or  involuntary  liquidation 

Use  worksheet  il  on  page  12  to  answer  question  24  If  you 
cannot  get  a  1990  tax  form,  but  will  be  filing  one. 

25.  U.S.  Income  tax  paid  for  1990.  Mako  sure  this  amounl 
doesn't  include  any  PICA  soil  employment  or  othor  taxes 
Don't  copy  the  amount  ol  "Federal  inconuj  tax  withheld"  Irom 
a  W  2  Form 

26.  Income  earned  from  work  In  1990 
ft 

27.  if  you  skipped  questions  23  through  25.  include  your  par 
onts"  earnings  from  work  m  1990  Add  up  Ihe  oarmngs  from 
your  parents'  W  2  forms  and  any  other  earnings  Irom  work 
lhal  are  not  included  on  the  W  2 

if  you  answered  questions  23  through  25.  incrude  the 
"wages,  salaries,  tips  etc  '  from  your  parents  Form  iOjO. 
line  7.  I040A  fine  7  or  1O40E2.  line  t  It  your  parents  tiled 
a  jomi  return,  report  youi  father's  and  mother's  earnings 
separately  If  your  parents  own  a  business  or  farm,  also  add 
in  the  numbers  from  Form  t040  lines  t?and  19 

28.  Untaxed  Income  and  benefits  for  1990. 

2fia.  Social  security  benefits  for  1990.  Write  m  the  amount  of 
untaxed  social  security  benefils  (including  Supplemental  Se 
cunty  tncomej  that  your  parents  got  in  i990  Don't  include 
any  benefits  reported  in  question  24  Don't  report  monlhty 
amounts,  write  m  the  total  lo»  1990  Bo  sure  to  include  the 
amounts  thai  your  parents  got  lor  you  and  their  other  chit 
dron 


2Sb.  AM  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  ( AFOC  or  ADC) 
for  1990,  Don't  report  monthly  amounts,  write  in  the  lotalfor 
1990  Don't  report  swal  security  benefits 

2fe.  Child  support  recsived  for  all  children,  include  the 
student  Don't  repoit  monthly  amounts,  write  in  the  toiai  for 
1990 

28d.  Other  untaxed  Income  and  benefits  for  1990.  Add  up  your 
parents'  untaxed  income  and  benefits  for  1990  Use  work 
sheet  »2  on  page  12  Be  sure  to  include  youi  parent's 
earned  income  credit  and  deductible  IRAKEOGH  pay 
merits,  il  any 


I'vpiyone 

must  , 

nsw 

.rudeni 

i «  Dim 

nn  ii 

Section  0:  Your  (4  your  spouse's)  1990  Income,  earn- 
ings and  benefits 


It  the  msiructions  tell  you  to  skip  a  question,  loavo  il  blank  ll  your 
answer  to  a"y  other  question  is  "noun"  or  "zero  "  put  a  7Gr o  in  ihe 
answer  spaco  Don't  leave  il  blank  or  use  dashes  For  example 

$        O  00 

11  you  roryour  spouse i  'ilodior  will  liter  a  "Foreign  Tax  Return"  or 
a  Puerto  Rlcan  tax  return,  soo  page  1 1 

22.  1990  U.S.  income  lax  llgures 

From  a  completed  return  Clinch  omy  one  t>o>  lo  indicate 
Which  IRS  form  was  hion  Use  1l>iS  1.1*  return  |0  answer 
questions  ?3  tnrough  ?b 

Estimated.  Check  imm  correct  bo»  ii  you  land  your  sPOusm 
have  nol  yotdled  Out  wii  file  a  '990  U  S  income  lax  return 
Use  your  tmancml  records  to  answer  questions  23  through 
28  For  thpse  questions  youmusl  wiituinihotigu'es  lhal wil' 
be  on  the  tax  return  Fnhnq  out  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  re 
lurn  will  he'p  you  answe>  rhese  questions 

A  tax  return  wlii  not  be  filed  Chock  ihis  box  >i  yc,u  iand 
your  Fpousp.  wni  not  Mim  rygou  S  income  tan  return  Qont 
answer  questions     through  C5  Skip  lo  question  ,'6 

llyouareO'vorced  separated  or  widowed  andyou'ilodior  wilflitp) 
a  |omt  fa*  return  tor  r990  q>vei'"iy  your  portion  ol  IHO  exemptions 
and  income  askPd  for  m  quesin.  s  23  through  ?0 

H  you  are  married  and  you  and  your  spouse  hied  ioi  wilt  tile 
separate  tflx  returns  lor  199C  bo  sure  lo  include  both  your  and  your 
spouse  s  exemptions  and  income  m  questions  23  through  28  »>ven 
il  you  were  not  married  m  i990 

23.  Totsl  number  of  exemptions  for  t  "*90  W>ite  in  Iho  number 
horn  Form  10-30  line  6e  or  i(M0A  hue  6e  II  you  used  Ihe 
1040E7  and  you  c necked  "Yes"  in  question  -l  ol  trial  tomi 
wntp  in  '00  '  Otherwise  write  in  "01  ' 

Important:  See  ihe  table  ion  me  ne*t  pagei  lor  someol  Ihe  typos 
of  student  fmancuii  n(d  that  you  snnuiri  oicuiOe  from  income  and 
taxes  in  questions  ?A  ihrougn  28 
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Student 
Financial  Aid 

Eietudt  a 
kxrwd  on  naed 

Eictuda  Mm. 
bMidoo  n— «' 

Of  anli,  Schotanhlpt 

Of  FeHOweMpe 

Yes 

Yos 

Earning*  liom  •  work 
program  Including 
AaalstantaWp* 

Yes. 

No 

Loan* 

Yos 

Yes 

34.    Adluated  Grose  tocome  (Ad)  to*  1090.  Oonl  Include 

any  income  or  caprta)  gains  from  the  sate  ot  a  business  or 
laim.  II  the  sate  resulted  how  a  votunlary  Of  mvohmtaiy  hxo 
closure,  torferture.  or  bankruptcy  or  uwohmlary  liquidation 


Um  worksheet  fl  on  peg*  12  10  anew  question  24  rt  you 
cannot  get  a  1990  tax  form,  bt<  wW  bo  Wing  one. 

25.  U.S.  income  tax  paid  k  t  1990.  Make  sun!  thrs  amount 
doesn't  include  any  FICA.  seH  emptayment  or  other  laxos 
Don't  copy  the  artKxintol  'I  ederal  income  lax  withheld*  from 
aW2'  oim 

26.  income  earned  from  work  rn  1990, 
& 

27.  It  you  aklpped  questions  23  through  25.  rnduoo  your  ( and 
you i  spouse's)  earnings  from  work  m  1990  Add  up  the 
earnings  Irom  your  (and/Of  your  spouse's)  W  2  tormsandany 
othor  earnings  Irom  work  that  are  not  inducted  on  the  W  2 

II  you  jnawered  question*  23  through  25,  tnctudo  the 
'wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc  "  horn  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
Form  J 040.  tow  7.  1040A,  kne  7.  Of  I040EZ.  kne  I  II  you 
(and  your  spouse)  frkid  a  joint  return,  lepon  your  and  your 
spouse's  earn mgs  separately  It  you  (and  your  spouse)  own 
abusinossorlafm.  also  add  m ttw  numbers  trom  Form  1040, 
lines  12  and  19 

26.    Untaxed  Income  and  benoffla  for  1990. 

Don  !  include  benefits  reported  m  questions  28a,  ?8b.  ?8c. 
and  28d  ol  the  parent  column 

28a,  Social  security  oeneftta  tor  1 990.  Wnte  m  the  amount  ot 
unlaxed  social  secumy  benefits  (mctedmg  Supplemental 
Security  Income)  that  you  (and  your  spouse)  got  m  1990 
Don't  mctude  any  benetrts  leported  m  question  24  Don'l 
report  monthly  amounts  write  m  the  total  kx  J  990  Be  wire 
to  include  the  amounts  that  you  got  tor  your  enrich  en 

28b.  Aid  to  Families  wtth  Dependant  CMtoren  ( AFOC  or  ADC) 

fori 990.  Don'l rr^t montWy amounts. wnte m the ttital tor 
1390  Don't  report  soc»l  security  benefits 

28c.  Child  support  received  tor  all  chHdren  Don't  report 
monthly  nnxjunis.  wnte  «  me  total  tot  1990 

28d.  Other  untaxed  Income  and  baoefitsVx  tMO.  Add  up  your 
(and  your  spouse's)  untaxed  income  and  benefits  tor  1990 
Useworkshccl  iPonpago  12  BesuiotoindurJoyooMand 
your  spouse's)  earned  income  credit  and  dodiKtibto  I  HA/ 
KEOGH  payments,  ft  any 

Section  E:  College  Retees*  end  Ceftthcatton 

29.  Wnte  in  the  complete  name.  city,  and  State  ot  the  coHege(s) 
that  you  will  most  kkety  be  going  to  during  me  199 1  9? 
school  year  tn  29a.  wrrte  m  tt»e  name  and  address  ot  your 
tir si  cotkKjo  cbotco  In  29b.  wrrte  m  the  name  and  address 
of  your  second  coHege  choice  In  29c.  wrrto  tn  the  name  and 

A  " 


address  ol  your  Hind  college  choice  Do  not  use  abbmvia 
Irons  tor  the  name  or  address  ot  the  college  II  the  college  you 
may  bo  going  to  is  a  branch  campus,  bo  sure  to  include  the 
complete  name  ot  tho  branch  Ftelei  to  the  school  code  list 
at  the  end  ot  these  instructions  and  enter  the  appropriate 
code(s)  It  the  school  is  not  listed  please  leave  school  codo 
blank  r-nler  a  housing  code  tor  each  college  listed  ( t  Bwiih 
parents,  2«eampus  housing  3«otl  campus  housing)  II  you 
don'l  know  yet  which  colioce(s)  you  are  most  interested  in 
you  may  leave  this  question  blank 

30.  YOui  responses  lo  the  questions  rn  itom  30  (and  item  3D 
determine  to  whom  tho  information  you  supply  on  this  torm 
will  be  provided  A  "No"  response  may  delay  the  detormma 
lion  ol  your  eligibility  or  provenl  you  trom  being  r.onsidered 
tor  all  the  assistance  lor  which  you  might  otherwise  bo 
eligible 

30a.  Check  'Yes"  it  you  give  us  permission  to  sond  mloimairon 
Irom  this  torn-  lo  the  U  S  Department  ol  Education  lor  use  in 
deiermining eligibility  lor  the  Pell  Grant.  5EOG.CWS.  PorK 
ms loan  or  Slaliord I oan  Programs  Check  'No" it  youdon'l 
want  to  bo  considered  lor  any  ol  those  Federal  student 
assistance  programs 

30b.  Chock  "Yes"  il  you  give  us  permission  lo  send  mtormal»0ri 
hom  this  lormtothecoliegois)  (or  ils  represents  live  I  thai  you 
listed  m  queshon  ?9a  290  and  29c  Check  "No"  it  you  don'l 
want  us  to  send  information  horn  tins  form  to  the  coliege(s) 
tor  its  representative)  that  you  listed  m  question  29a  29b 
and  29c  This  may  delay  tho  availability  ot  your  institutional 
financial  a>d  a*ard 

30c.  Check  "Yes"  it  you  give  us  permission  to  send  mloimalion 
Kom  this  torm  lo  the  financial  aid  agencies  m  you»  Stale 
Check  'No-  rt  you  don't  want  us  lo  send  intormahon  horn  tins 
form  to  the  financial  aid  agerwos  in  your  Slate  This  may 
delay  or  preclude  consideration  for  Stale  assistance  pro 
grams 

31.  ltyouctiocked'Yur.'ioa.ueslion30a  thoDepartmentolFdu 
canon  (ED|is  permitted  hy  regulation  to  provide  your  name, 
address  social  security  number,  dale  ol  birth.  Pell  Grant 
Index  (PGIi.FarmlyContribution(FC).  studenl status,  year  in 
college  and  State  ol  legal  residence  to  the  coMege(s)  (or  Ms 
representative)  that  you  tistod  in  questions  29a,  29b  0'  29c. 
even  it  you  check  "No*  to  question  30b  This  information  witi 
also  go  to  the  Stale  agency  m  your  State  ol  legal  residence 
to  help  coordinate  State  Imanciai  aid  programs  with  Federal 
student  aid  programs  even  il  you  check  "No"  to  question 
30a  Itowoviir  no  additional  intOirnatiOn  such  as  income  in 
formation  will  be  sent  it  you  check  'No"  to  questions  30a  or 
300 

3la.  Check  "yos"  il  you  give  ED  permission  to  send  intormatton 
(rom  this  lorm  to  mo  financial  aid  agencies  m  your  Stale 
Some  State  agencies  ask  this  information  They  may  use  U 
to  help  decide  whether  you  will  get  a  State  award  and  to 
check  to  see  it  you  receded  correct  intormatton  on  your  Slate 
student  aid  application  Check  ■No"  it  you  don'l  want  ED  to 
send  information  from  this  torm  lo  the  Imanciai  aid  agencies 
m  your  Stato  "  you  check  "No"  any  State  aid  you  might  be 
eligible  tor  may  be  delayed,  bul  it  will  havo  no  otfect  0"  your 
Federal  aid 

31b.  Chock  "Yos"  if  you  give  F  D  permission  to  send  information 

■  7  ■ 
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from  th«  form  to  the  ccflege(s)  (or  tt  represent***)  mat  you 
tetto  m  quest***  29a.  29b  or  89c  W*ny  ooiegw  use  th* 
m*ymi*on  to  help  estomeie  the  amount  o*  your  tnanoel  «x3 
package  Check  'No'  if  you  dom  want  ED  to  send  mfoma 
frv*  Iron*  trw  form  to  the  ooflege{s)  (or  its  represematrve)  (hat 
you  toted  i«  questwns  29a.  290  Of  29c 

32-    Selecth/e  Service  Registration 

in  order  to  receive  Federal  student  aid  you  must  be  regis 
tered  with  Selective  Service  if 

•  you  are  a  male  who  is  at  leas!  18  years  okf  and  born  aHer 
December  3  V  1959 

Check  the  box  only  ii  you 

•  are  a  male  and  are  '8  through  25  years  of  age  end 
■  have  not  yel  registered  with  Selective  Service  end 

•  give  Selective  Service  permission  to  register  you 

It  you  believe  that  you  are  not  required  to  be  register  ed  cait 
the  Selective  Service  at  t  800  621  5388  for  information 
regarding  exemptions  MOTE  if  you  wish  to  register  with 
Selective  Service  using  this  form,  you  must  give  permission 
tor  CSX  to  send  your  AFSSA  to  the  U  S  Department  ol 
Education  You  can  do  this  by  checking  "Yes*  in  question 
30a 

Reed  end  sign 

You  must  5>gn  (his  tor  m  It  you  Oon't  sign  this  lOf  m .  it  will  be  returned 
unprocessed  it  you  are  rnameo  your  spouse  must  sign  this  form 
K  you  fitted  out  the  and  the  WHITE  areas  at  least  one  ol 

your  pajents  must  also  srgn  this  torn  Everyone  signing  this 
form  le  certifying  that  ell  Information  on  the  form  li  correct  and 
that  they  are  witling  to  prow  e  documents  to  prove  th?"  the  <ntor 
mafton  is  correct  Such  do  w  men  is  may  include  U  S  .  State  or 
tocai  ta»  returns  Any  AFSS  dated  or  received  before  January  i 
1991  witi  be  relumed  unprry  »ssed 

Sending  In  Your  Form 

H  you  aie  filling  out  the  and  WHITE  areas  complete  work 
sheet  i3A  tt  you  are  tilling  out  the  GRAY  and  WHITE  areas 
complete  worksheet  e3B  The  worksheet  will  teH  you  whether  you 
need  to  provide  additional  information 

H  after  compiet.ng  worksheet  »3A  or  e 3B  you  were  not  required  to 
complete  Sections  F  through  t.  if  applicable  double  chock  ybut 
form  to  make  sure  « is  cu  >tete  and  accurate  Be  sure  it  has  the 
necessary  signatures 

Put  the  torn)  m  the  envelope  provided  in  this  booklet  Doni  send 
money  Don't  put  letters,  tax  torms.  worksheets,  or  any  extia 
matenats  m  the  envelope  They  wilt  be  destroyed. 


Section  F:  Your  pwtntsV  1H0  expen— t 

Donl  leave  eny  of  thoee  qyestione  Man*.  N  e  question  doesnl 
eppty  to  you.  write  in  "0." 

31   Medical  em.  i«*nt*l  eipenaei  in  itto  not  o«4d  by 

Insurance.  Write  m  the  amount  of  money  that  your  parents 


pekJ  in  1 990  for  medical  and  dental  expenses  'mtf'KJe  msur 
ance  prerruumsi  Donl  include  amounts  covered  by  insur- 
ance or  self-employed  health  deductions  from  Form  i04o 
bne  26  It  your  parents  t  em{?ed  deductions  on  their  t990 
US  income  tax  return  w  item  the  amount  Irom  Form  1040 
Schedule  A.  Sine  1 

34.    Elementary,  junior  high,  end  high  school  tuition  paid 

In  mo. 

34e  Write  in  me  amount  of  money  that  your  parents  paid  in  1 990 
for  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  school  tunton  lor  tamny 
members  wtyjwere  included  in  question  18  1  tuition  doesn't 
include  room,  board  books  transportation  etc  1  Oon't 
include  tuition  pa>d  by  scholarships  Also  dont  irKtude 
tuifron  that  your  parents  paid  for  you  or  any  tuition  lor  pre 
school  or  college 

Mb  Write  m  the  number  of  dependent  children  tor  wham  the 
amount  listed  in  34a  was  pa>d  m  1990  Oon't  include 
yoursett  (the  studenti  or  any  person  who  was  not  included  «n 
Question  18 

Section  F;  Your  (ft  your  spouse's)  1990  expenses 

DonllemesYiyc4ttteoec|uee1toneUenk.  He  question  doesn't 
eppry  *  you.  write  in  "0." 

33.  Medical  end  dental  espeneee  in  1990  not  paid  by 
Insurance.  Write  m  the  amount  of  nxjney  that  you  (and  your 
spouse)  peM  m  1990  for  medical  and  demat  expenses  nn 
dude  insurence  premiums}  Don't  include  amounts  covered 
by  insurance  or  seflsmpioyed  health  deductions  uom  Form 
1040-fcne  26  H  you  (and  your  spousel  itemized  deductions 
on  your  1990U  S  income  tax  return,  wntem  the  amount  trom 
Form  t040.  Schedule  A.  tine  1 

34.  elementary.  Junior  high,  end  high  school  tuition  paid  in 
1*0 

34a  Write  tn  the  amount  ol  money  thai  you  iand  your  spouse  1 
peMtn  1990  tor  elementary  ,  jgnor  high  and  high  school 
tufton  tor  lemtfy  members  who  were  included  m  Queston 
20  (Tutton  doesn't  include  room,  board  books  transpor- 
lason.  etc )  Donl  Include  tvwhon  that  you  paid  for 
yoursetf.  tumon  paid  by  scholarships,  or  any  tu'  on  part  tor 
preschool  or  college 

34b.  Wme  to  the  number  of  dependent  children  for  whom  the 
amount  fisted  m  34a  was  paid  m  1 990  Don't  Include 

yoursett.  c*  anv  person  who  was  not  included  in  question 
20 

Section  G:  Your  parents'  assets 

Donl  leave  any  of  these  queetfonc  blank  if  a  question  doosM 
eppty  to  you,  write  In  "0  " 

You  mustgrve  information  about  your  parents  assets  in  Section  G 
II  you  are  giving  information  tor  only  one  parent  and  that  pa'uM  has 
ptntfy  owned  assets,  give  only  thai  parent  s  portion  of  the  assets 
and  deuts  H  your  parents  have  assets  Owned  ic-mtiy  with  someone 
else,  grve  Only  your  parents  portion  o1  the  assets  ano  aepts 

in  secion  g  donl  include: 

•   Personal  or  consumer  k>ans  o»  nn>  debts  thai  are  not 
related  to  me  assets  i<sled 
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■  The  value  ol  rolireinont  plans  (pension  lends  annuitm: 
IRAS.  Keogh  Plans  eic  ) 

•  Student  financial  aid 

35.  Check  "Yes*  il  either  ol  your  parents  (lor  whom  you  are 
providing  information)  meots  all  ot  the  loitawmg  descriptions 
lor  a  displaced  trometnaker 

■  your  parent  has  not  worked  full  time  in  tho  labor  force  lor  a 
substnniiai  number  ol  years  {o  g .  approximately  five  years 
or  more)  but  has.  dum>g  those  yjars.  worked  m  the  iroma 
providing  unpad  seivicos  lor  lamily  members,  and 

•  your  parent  has  been  dependent  on  putt*  assistance  or  on 
Uio  income  ol  another  lamily  nwmber  bo!  is  no  longer 
receiving  thai  income,  or  your  parent  is  receiving  puW«  as 
sisiance  becauso  ol  dependent  children  in  the  homo,  and 

.  your  parent  is  unemployed  or  underemployed  ana  is  expe 
noncmg  difficulty  in  t-htaimng  or  upgrading  employnwnl 

'Unemployed'  means  not  working  I  Ins  week  but  being  avail 
able  lor  work  To  quality,  your  paiont  must  have  n>ade 
specitiC  efforts  to  got  a  job  sometin>e  during  the  last  tour 
wooks 

'underemployed'  moans  working  pan  time  ovon  though 
your  parent  wants  lull  tuno  en>ployment  it  relers  to  n  corxJi 
lion  whore  work  is  slack  or  only  part  lime  work  is  available 

Chock  "No"  il  noilhof  ol  your  parents  meets  all  tho  descrip 
lions  mentioned  abovtf 

36.  Write  m  the  age  ot  the  older  patom  foi  whom  you  gave 
information  on  this  torm 

38.  Hcma.  It  your  parents  own  a  homo,  write  in  how  much  the 
home  is  woith  use  the  once  your  parents  coukJ  reasonably 
oxpoct  to  roccive  tor  then  homo  il  H  went  on  sale  today 
Don'l  irti»  assessed  insured  or  taxed  value  A  "homi?" 
includes  a  house  mobile  homo  condominium,  elc  II  your 
pnronia  .ve  lemers  write  in  '0 " 

Thou  whh!  m  how  much  your  parents  Owe  on  the  homo,  in 
eluding tt in p» 0'  cnl  mortgafjo and r ulaled dehtso'i  tin1  home 
(Don't  inch/We  mlvrostduv  )  Check  with  the  mortgago  com 
pany  if  you  don'l  know 

39.  Olher  real  estate  and  Investments.  H  your  paronts  own 
other  real  estate  \inciudmg  tvntM  property  and  second  0' 
Summer  homes)  or  havo  investments  write  in  tww  much 
ihoy  are  worth  today  Investments  include  trust  lends 
money  market  funds  mutual  Kinds,  certificates  o»  deposit, 
stocks  bonds  oihfj  secuntiHS  installment  .i»kJ  land  sato 
cor  Hi  acts  \inrlu(i»H}  riio/rfl.igrjs  heWi  commodities  pit* 
ciouS  and  strategic  melals  etc 

Then  wnto  in  how  'Much  you'  paronts  owe  on  other  real 
estate  tvd  investments 

40.  Business  and  Imm  i  your  parents  own  a  huwii'M  and' 
oi  larm  write  n  hn*  much  thu  business  and  o'  'ami  an; 
worth  tod. iy  include  Ihu  v.iiuu  ol  tano  buildings,  machmoiy 
oquipmonl  livestock  inventories  etc  tton'l  include  the 
home  Jtome  k.ift/f  .nd  oVM  s/KmM  bo  awn  m  dr/esfo" 
38) 


Then,  write  in  what  your  parents  owe  on  the  business  and 
oi  larm  Include  only  the  present  uwrtgage  and  related  debts 
tor  which  tho  busmoss  and'or  tarm  were  used  as  collator  jl 

It  yOtir  parents  are  not  Iho  Solo  ownors.  write  m  only  IhOir 
share  ol  the  loiai  value  and  debt 

Section  G:  Your  (&  your  spouse's)  assets 

Don't  lMv*anyoMhewqut«hons  blank.  If  a  question  doesn't 
appty  to  you.  write  in  "0." 

You  must  give  information  about  your  land  your  spouse  si  assets 
in  Section  G  H  you  am  divormd  or  separated  and  you  and  your 
spouse  have  jointly  owned  assols  give  only  your  porhon  oi  tho 
assots  and  debts  H  you  land  your  spousoi  have  assois  owned 
lOintly  wilh  someone  else  give  onty  you'  land  your  spouse  s) 
portion  ol  Iho  assets  and  riehir.  Go  sure  to  give  inlormahon  about 
as&ols  held  m  trust  lor  you  iand  your  spousoi 

in  Section  G  don'l  Include 

.    Pe-sonaloi  consumer  loans  ci  anydi'bislnaiarpiiotrolated 

to  ineassels  listed 
■    The  value  oi  ir»t»iernent  plans  ipnnsion  hinds  annuihes 

iRAi.  Koogh  Plans  elc  i 
•   Siudeni  financial  aid 

35,    Oieck  'Yes"  a  you  or  your  spouse  meets  all  ot  the  lollowing 
descriptions  lor  a  displaced  homemaVer 

■  you  or  your  spouse  >m*  not  worked  lull  i.me  m  the  labor 
torce  tor  a  substantial  number  ol  years  ieq  appron 
maloly  live  /pars  oi  momi  bul  has,  during  tnose  yea's 
workud  hi  llii1  home  providing  unpaid  services  'or  family 
members  and 

■  you  or  youi  spouse  has  been  oVpendnnlon  public  ass<s 
lanen  or  on  I nc  mcome  o)  anolhpr  lamily  meinbei  hut  <s 
no  longer  i  ecoiving  that  income  or  you  or  you'  sPOuse  -s 
receiving  pnbuc  assistance  hoc  a  use  oi  dependent  chd 
dri'n  in  the  hOiiu-  and 

■  ynuo'  yoir  sfiouse  >s  unemployed  or  u'ldnmnipiojedand 
in  i«*per»pnc-nq  fl-Hicully  m  obt.iming  or  upgr-id»^g  em 
ptoyment 

'Unenipluyeri'  mrans  noi  wo'k.uq  tM-s  week  bur  being  avail 
able  toi  work  To  (Juai'iy  vnu  oi  vo»if  spouse  musi  have 
rn,irii>  spocihr  Mtiorts  io  ger  a  joh  sometime  during  thn  last 
(uin  weeks 

■Underemployed"  mea»"s  working  pad  i.me  even  though  you 
w.vnoryom  spouse  wants  lu"  time  employment  itiete'Sio 
a  condition  wiiere  work  is  slack  oi  duly  pail  lime  wo'K  >s 
avail-ihte 

i  .hevk  "No"  ii  neither  you  »iqi  you'  spouse  meuls  alt  ol  in*' 
descriptions  mentioned  alxive 

38  Home  li  you  la-id  or  von'  spouse;  o*n.ihomH  wnle.nfiow 
mucti llii* home -s *ortn  Use Ihe pnr.i? you i:ouid reasonably 
eiped  to  rereivt-  mr  II le  home  il  d  weni  on  sa'f  loday  Don't 
use  .issef^ed  msumd  o'huodva'ue  A  home  .nnude'a 
iiou-.e  mobile  iimne  i  ondommium  elv  HfiMeiS  wnte  m 
"0 
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Then,  write  in  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on 
the  home,  including  the  present  mortgage  and  related  debts 
on  the  home  (Don!  include  interest  due )  Check  with  ihe 
mortgage  company  it  you  don't  know 

39.  Other  reel  tttsts  end  investments.  t<  you  (andoi  your 
spouse  I  own  other  real  estate  (including  tental  properly 
land,  second  or  summer  homes)  or  have  investments,  write 
inhowmuchtheyareworth today  investmentsincludetrust 
funds,  money  market  funds  mutual  tunds,  certificates  ol 
deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  other  securities .  installment  and  land 
sale  contracts  (tnc(wl,ng  mortgages  held)  commodities, 
precious  and  strategic  metals  etc 

Then  write  in  how  much  you  (and  0'  your  spouse)  owe  on 
other  real  estate  and  investments 

40.  8uslness  snd  tsrm.  w  you  <andor  yow  spouse)  own  a 
business  and/or  tami  w>ite  in  how  much  they  are  woith 
today  Include  iho  vaiuo  ol  lanrj  buildings,  machinery 
equipment  nvostock  inventories  etc  Don":  include  the 
home  (Home  value  *f<ddebt  snoutd  be  given  m  question 
38 1 

Tnen  write  in  what  you  land  or  your  spouse)  owe  on  the 
business  and  or  rami  inriudo  only  ihe  present  nrortgnge 
and  related  debls  lor  which  tiro  business  and  or  farm  were 
used  as  collates1 

It  you  land  your  spouse  i  are  not  the  solo  owners  write  in  only 
your  land  your  rpo use's)  share  ot  ih»?  total  vatuo  aid  debt 

Section  H;  Your  1991  02  veterans  educational  benefits 
per  month  (tor  the  student  only) 

42.  Your  vetsrsns  Dependents  Educational  Aislstence  Pro- 
gram  benefits. 

42s.  Write  in  iho  amount  ot  veterans  Dependents  fcducalionai  As 
sis!ancerjrcw3ramtChapter35;benelit&lhatyOueKpect  to  gel 
per  month  from  July  1, 1991  through  June  30. 1992.  Don't 
include  Death  Pension  or  Dependency  &  indemnity  Com 
ponsalion  iDiCi 

42b.  Write  .n  |he  number  ot  months  from  July  1.  1991  through 
June  30.  1992  that  you  expt'Ct  to  gi>t  Ihose  bonehls 

43.  Your  Vetsrans  Contributory  Benefits  (VEAP). 

43a.  Write  in  the  amount  ot  Veterans  Contributory  Benefits  (Chap 
ter  3?)  that  you  expect  to  get  per  month  from  July  1, 1991 
through  June  30, 1992.  (include  bom  the  Government  and 
student porttons  i  Don't  Include  Death  Pension,  or  Depend 
ency  &  Indemmly  Compensation  (DlCl 

43b.  Write  in  the  number  ot  months  from  July  1,  *99t  through 
June  30,  1992  lhat  you  expect  to  got  those  'enelits 

Section  I:  Your  parents'  expected  1991  tixable  nri 
nontaxable  income  and  benefits 

How  to  ftgurs  expected  smounts 

This  section  asks  about  income  and  benotits  that  your  patents 
expect  to  get  If  your  parent  rs  d'vorc*d  separated  or  widowod 


dont  include  information  about  the  other  parent  Answer  these 
questions  as  accurately  as  you  can  tf  a  question  doesnl  apply,  or 
your  parenls  dont  expect  to  get  any  income  or  benefits  from  that 
source,  write  in  "0 " 

44.  Check  "Yes"  if  either  of  your  parents  (tor  whom  you  are 
providing  information)  is  currently  certified  as  a  "Dislocated 
Worker "  (see  page  1 1 )  by  the  appropriate  State  agency 

II  you  checked  "Yes."  you  may  be  asked  to  document  your 
parent's  status  as  a  dislocated  worker 

Check  "No"  it  neither  ot  your  parents  is  certified  as  a  dislo 
cated  worker  Skip  to  question  44  in  the  Student  (8  Spouse) 
column. 

Important:  See  the  title  on  peg*  6  for  the  kinds  of  Income  and 
texee  to  leave  out  ot  Section  1, 

45.  and  46.  1991  Income  earned  from  work,  include  wages, 
salaries,  and  tips  See  Important  note  above 

47.  1991  other  texebte  income.  Write  in  the  totat  amount  of 
other  taxable  income  that  your  parents  will  report  on  iheir 
t99t  IRS  Form  1040.  1040A.  or  1040EZ  Include  interest 
and  dividend  income  and  any  other  taxable  income  Don't 
include  any  unemployment  compensation  or  any  income  that 
you  reported  in  questions  45  and  46 

46.  1991  U.S.  income  lex  to  be  paid.  Write  in  the  amount  ot 
income  (axes  that  your  parents  expect  to  pay  in  »991  Make 
sure  this  amount  doesn't  include  any  RCA.  self- employ mont. 
0'  other  taxes 

49.  1991  nontexebfe  Income  and  benefits.  These  are  the 
same  types  of  income  and  benefits  that  were  asked  lor  in 
questions  28a.  26b.  28c.  and  26d 

Section  I:  Your  (ft  your  spouse's)  expected  1991  tex- 
able  and  nontaxable  income  end  benefits 

How  to  figure  expected  emounts 

lhis  section  asks  about  income  and  benefits  that  you  land  your 
spouse)  expect  to  get  if  you  are  divorced  separated,  or  wdowed. 
don't  include  information  about  your  spouse  Answer  those  ques 
funs  as  accurately  as  you  can  If  a  question  doesnl  apply  to  you 
or  rl  you  don't  expect  togot  any  income  or  benefits  fromtnat  sourco 
write  m  '0* 

44.  Check  "Yes"  if  you  or  you'  spouse  is  currently  certified  as 
a  "Dlstoceled  Worker"  isee  page  it  i  hy  the  appropnaio 
State  agency 

ii  you  checked  "Yes."  you  may  be  asked  lo  document  your 
status  tor  that  ol  your  spousel  as  a  dislocated  worker 

Chock  'No'  it  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  is  certified  as  a 
dislocated  worke'  Skip  the  rest  ol  this  sechOn 

importent:  See  the  tsbfe  on  page  7  tor  the  kinds  of  Income  and 
taxss  to  lesve  out  ol  Section  I. 

45.  and  46.  1991  income  eern^d  from  work.  Include  wages, 
sauines  and  Hps  See  Imports nl  note  above 
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47.  1991  othtf  taxable  Income  Wirte  m  me  tola)  amount  ot  other 
taiaNe  income  that  you  (and  youi  spouse)  wtf  report  on  your  1991 
IRS  Form  1040  I040A.  or  1O40E I  Include  interest  and  divdend 
income  And  any  olhef  la  laUemcxxiw  Docrt  include  a*iy  unempioy 
meni  compensation o  any  *Kome  rl>ai  you leporitd hi  questions  45 
and  46 

4ft.  1991  U.S.  income  ta«  to  be  paid.  Wnie  m  the  amount  of  income 
laieslnat  you  and  your  spouse  e ipeclto  pa ym  1991  Make  sure  Ihis 
amount  doe&nl  include  any  F  1C A.  soil  employment  or  other  (axes 

49.  1991  nonlaiaWe  Income  end  benefit*  These  are  the  same  types 
of  mcome  andbeneiils  lhat  were  asked  lor  m  questions  ?Ba  28b. 
?BC  ai*J  ?Bd 

Seeding  In  Your  Form 

If  you  aie  applying  only  'or  Federal  student  .id  other  ihan  a  Slahord  I  oan 
■  you  tiave  timshed  the  apptcation  Double  che.*  youi  form  to  mane  sure 
it  is  compile  and  accurate  Be  sure  it  has  the  necessaiy  signatures 

Put  the  form  m  I  he  envelope  provided  m  Itus  bookiel  Don't  send  monoy 
Don't  put  letters,  lai  lonns  worksneels  or  any  nulla  materials  in  the 
envelope  They  wM  be  destroyed 

II  you  a'c  applying  tor  institutional  or  state  a*d  ,i&  wen  as  Federal  ad 
(including  a  Static* d  Loan),  you  may  be  required  locomptete  the  remaining 
sections  ot  this  tcym  Check  with  your  tmanciat  ad  adn>n<s(ra(or  to 
determine  the  school'*  requirements 


SplV ..n  I'iSlit.t  hOr»s  Dllf 


allocated  Worker  To  be  considered  a  distocated  worker  you  must  be 
cur  re  ntiy  certified  as  one  by  a  Stale  agency  such  as  yout  local  Employment 
Service  or  Job  Service  IrHsceflitcaWvTtsrtooem  3ccorrtanc<fWTm  Lite  Ml 
o!  the  Job  Ti  .lining  Paitnorshrp  Act  A  d»stocalod  worker  generally  means 
a  person  who 

■  has  bee"  terminated  o*  Lid  oh  cv  has  iecerv«J  a  noico  o*  te*mi 
nation  0'  *ay  oh 

>  nasoeonieritbnntedor  leceivcdanoiiceolioiinmaiionasa'osuii 
ot  permanent  closure  ot  .i  p»am  or  other  facility  or 

>  was  sell  employed  i including  la*  moist  hut  is  row  unemployed 
because  ot  poor  economic  conditio"!;  «i  the  community  or  a 
natural  disaster 

Foreign  Tax  Return  'f  you  and  you'  spouse  or  your  paients  wool  be 
tilmqauS  incon>o  ta»  return  .n  1 9901  loi  pi, iirrpte  l\ierloH»canta\lilorsr 
toilo*  IhO  instructions  bek;w 

■  in  quostion  ??  chuck  the  boi  'completed  1990  IMS  Form  1040" 
i-i  .i  «oreign  tai  retum  nas  been  tiled)  or  'estimated  1990  HIS 
fo'in  i(M0'  i>i  a  io»ei9*i  tax  'eiui^  w>ll  be  tiled). 

•  vjso  lhe  mtoimaiion  tiom  that  tax  return  to  Ml  cxrl  this  lorm 

i    convert  ail  tigurO*;  to  U  S  r»t,ns  uSrtKJ  tl»e  RkChange  rate  lh.lt  is 

m  e»ect  today,  and 
.    t.n  out  lhe  Supplement.!!  tnlormaiiori  t  Sections  I   1 > 

Legal  Guardian  A  ieQ.ii  guardian  ■&  a  person  who  a  cotut  has 

'  appointcdtobo  you'  tetial  guardian  aiwtnis  legal  relationship  wilt 
continue  attt'r  June  W  199?  end 

•  (tirocHd  10  "VbPt^Ort  »Ou  With  his  Or  (Mir  0*n  Imanciat  leSOUICUS 

Native  Amertcen  »  ynu  ii'e  a  Native  American  report  lite  amount  oi 
income  a"0  assets  ovei  $?  000  per  iixfcvtiuai  payment  tnai  you  and  your 
spouse  0'  you'  paienis  nxp'»rd  m  1990  hom  t»>e  Per  Capita  Act  or  nut 
Distribution  ot  Judgment  1  .itvis  Aft  It  J?  000  o*  kiss  per  irvkvdual 
paymeniwas  received  tromoimerot  these  Acis  dont  report  rt  Don't  >epori 
■unds  received  .is  an  award  under  tin?  Alaska  Native  Claims  Sotiiemeni  Act 
or  the  M»>ne  Indni'i  Claims  Settlement  Act  Also  dom  report  any  assois 
received  from  ttio  Aiasfc.i  Native  CUmu.  Settlement  Ar.i 


Do  Ah  smooit  Take  Part  In  The  Federal  Student  Financial  Aid 
Piogram^ 

No  rvkyoiMn8600wriooiso^takepaiiinor>eorrTxveotui©m  Contact  your 
school's  linamal  **o  admi'ustratoi  io  lino  oui  which  Federal  programs  your 
school  pa<  legale*  m 

Wheie  Can  I  Gel  More  information  On  Federal  Student  Financial  Aid "» 

Thisbooi»iel^esyOiioniyabrieisunimaiyoithestuOHniiiaar^i,iiadprogi^ 
oHerod  hy  the  U  S  Depaitment  o«  tducat»n  Each  sludem  tinanoai  »<c 
program  has  its  own  vpeoai  leatjrc^  ar<i  pioceduies  vou  can  get  moie 
mtormationirom  the  boouet  The  Student  Guide:  Financial  AW  from  the  U  S. 
Department  ot  Education  •  Qrenla.  loan*,  and  Work-Study  tf9t-«  To 
gel  a  tree  copy  write  lo 

Federal  SluOent  Aki  information  Center 
PO  84 

Wa5tMngion  DC  ?0O44 
What  Happens  AUei  I  Man  In  My  Form' 

Wiimn  lour  to  Su  weeks  after  you  m.lil  in  your  toim  CSX  lundUr  contract  to  tn« 
US  DepailrTwntolF.duc<Voni«aiserKlyouaStudenlAldR«portiSAni  On 
the  SAR  wit  he  eithfc-r  a  request  to*  lurihei  tntomiat>on  o>  numbers  called  a  Pell 
Grant  indti  iPGD  and  a  Famlry  Contribution  if  Ci  We  use  iorniUias  estab 

lisnod  by  law  to  hQiMP  rneSO  numbers  Irorn  lhe  mlOrrrviton  yOu  grvO  u*  Your 
school  or  the  U  S  Depurmeni  o>  Educahon  may  as^  you  io  P'ove  thai  »'e 
mtormaton  yo\i  g've  on  your  apfVcaton  is  iruo 

Whin  is  My  Pell  Giant  Index  iPGIi' 

The  PGi  rs  a  number  thai  leils  wheltier  you  ma»  be  able  io  gel  a  Pen  Gram  it 
you  are  ehrjibto  lor  a  Pen  Grant  your  scnooi  *ii>  use  ir»is  number  io  oeiermme 
the  amount  ot  you' a*ard  I  ven  4  yOudon  iquaiilv  lor  a  Pott  Grant  yOumayShtl 
quality  lor  one  or  more  o1  IN?  olhe*  federal  programs  Be  su*e  ro  asV  your 
^nanaa^  a<t  administraior  ii  your  school  needs  any  add'riona'  miomviiion  irom 
you  lor  Ifiesoomer  program^ 

Wh,il     My  Family  Conlnbuhon  tFC)' 

the  I  C  ib  a  number  thai  ^elpt.  your  financial  aid  adnnmsliaiCH  dfllflrrmne  il  you 
■ire  atiio  to  get  one  oi  rho  «j>vorai  available  terms  oi  assistance  f  heso  mciude 
SlaWorrJlonn  SE<Xj  CWS  and»Vrkm&loan  vour  school  will  use  »hiS  number 
10  dulprniinr*  the  gmouni  ot  you'  gMnl  K>an  or  #o>\  study  a^a'd 

W'lrti  napjwns  II  1  00n  t  Grl  A  SAR  Oi  I  Need  Anolhei  Copy  Of  My 


It  youdoMgeia  SAH*i!hinloyr  i0Sii  *niik'.  oi  yOj  nt»t»d  •I'HJIhiii  fopt  0»  »Oui 
SAI1  write  to 

f  erjfuAi  siirooni  Ard  P'og-a'^s 
r.  Ot.^x  Cornrrflifj.T  Sf  rv*ci"i  UK 
POBoi  HJTi 
JjCfcMiriville  I  I  3?20l 

Givn  youi  name  addifss  social  security  numoei  aryirtaieo'Oi'i^  Hesu'eio 
ask  io"  a^thur  copy  o'  you'  1991-9?  SAR  »  you'  attdrcss  h.is  changed  vnce 
you  «.eni  in  youi  applicilo"  r»  Su'O  io  rj-vo  us  bo,^,  you'  okl  d"d  youi  no^ 
■iddioss  Be  sure  to  s>g'i  youi  'eiip' 

Vj'i.h  ii  M>  Sitir.irion Changes'1 

•  Oue4r«n«.  1 1  ifj  18  '9  ?0  ^nd  ?'  .ISh  you  lu  <nahi»  proiections  to'  trio 
upcomingyear  |l  youi  an^wtws  to  these  QiiOOOfs  chmgo  wall  unli' you  re 
cihv*  your  SAfl  a"d  iin".  see  your  'inanria'  a-d  administrator 

■  1  lie  irvonv  nnd  nilx-nsns  -nlo"»iaiio^  tnai  you  O'VC  m.isi  be  acc  u'at»  1  r'«y 
must  mjtrh*IUl  isc  h^onydif  19*)0  •fx.uniO  Uli  lOrmS  M  »Oui  '"■■a'ViaJ 
srtuaiw  ^l^  recently  .  n.j.rtji^  toman  yOyr  ''"amm'  a*J  ad'^nisl'ato' 
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Worfcthtet  #1 

PMntt 

Fot  QuwMon  34 

siuotm/spoui* 

wages           t<c*  ofc 

*  00 

1  QQ 

into Ml  mcofi« 

♦  .  ..  00 

00 

Divdanda 

 00 

•  00 

Olhe*  t  liable  moomt  Ulvnony  rec*iv«d  buwu  and  Him  income 
capdaioavif  ptntcnj  annum*  rtnlt  uwo*Ovfrwm  COff^tnMlOn 
joc**j  »#cu«<y  RMMd  RetwamefH  moaaoff*' ui»hteifttom#- 

•  00 

»  00 

Add  a*  of  tn«  nun^ri  m  thf  co^mn 

«..  .  00 

t  00 

t^hecl  iRSaaowetfe  adjuJimtNs  10  income  ipjymwn  to  IRA 
and  Kaogh  PUru  ir.vufcM  ptna>1>  on  early  with*a*ai  of  saving » 
»ftd  »*TK>ny  pax)) 

CO 

TOTAL  •  ThU  It  yoor  •ntwtf  for  question:  *24 

t  00 

#24 

s  00 

WorfcthMt#2  ' 

For  qutttton  2M 

Fot  qootlion  2M 

Amoentt  from  IRS  tax  fwmtj 

P*r*nti 

SludtnVSpouM) 

tetiucK*  IRA  ifxi  ty  Kvogh  pjym«ciis  (rcxn 

Fo*m  1040'IOf  ji  0*  iinpi  ?4a  ?4b  ind  2*  Of  1G40A  l*np  T5c 

J             .  00 

$  00 

Earned  ioc<yne  C/tOlfrt>m  Fwm  1040  Jtf*  S?Of  '040A  In*  ?Rc 

00 

oc 

Unfa»ad  po*1ons  0*  pinscns  'romFotni  1040  hnp  16a  minus  igfc 
and  i7a  minoi  1  7b  ©f  >04QA  i<n*  iqh  m-nul  iOb  and  1  ia  nvr^rt 
i  lb  lliOudmg  'roQovfirO 

00 

00 

Credit  fO'  FeOat    iat  on  special  fuws  from  I  aim  1040  fm«  60 

.  00 

00 

Fors<f>  mccflif  iWqo  from  Fotm  2iSb  Imp  39 

00 

•  00 

Jai  en*n>pj  ntfr'HIl  income  Irrxri  Form  l04Q-WBb0f  »040A  Mv  86 

•  00 

00 

Othe*  Untaxed  Incomtt  and  Bcrofita 

P«  ympntj  ro  Ui  OVtrr*d  pennon  and  M^ngj  pi4nS  tM j  tfvecK*  0* 
Wiffin#tt  I'O^i  •irrhngtl   Inched*  untaxed  pcvlo^S  of  40' IH  4nd  403lbi 
punk 

00 

00 

WortafM b*nt<i!S  IPicapl  AFDC  or  ADC  *bch  ytx,  ihouid  toy* 
'fcpOrild  ri  OUtl HOO  ?Bb> 

•  00 

•  00 

WotMMi  Compenwilon 

00 

.  00 

Vetaf im  noneuWlona'  baneluj  tixfi  as  Dtdtn  P»nS"on 
0*0*  ndtncy  *  in<*mm?y  ComnenMhon  (DlC»  ate 

00 

t  00 

iKxjmoq  lood  and other  imng  tOowtneas  iticludr^  rent  lubsdw* 
rO*>0*iftCO^rx>u$^lpajdtor7^mt)or$0<thomi](Ury  clt*gy  41*  j 
Others  (mcKjdmo.  ea»h  paymertf*  41*5  oath  vatut  0'  D*o»tns  1 

•  00 

00 

Crl*^  support  ex  any  moo«y  pa<J  rx»  you'  bc^aK  >nc(ud»ng  suppon  frtxn 
a  non  coUodwi  j>arfff>t 

xxxxxxxxx 

00 

Any  ott**  uAtai»0  >ncom«  and  b#^*Ms  such  »  BJ*ci  L  u>ng  B*r*trt$ 
R«tuo*«  Asrnia^CM  untti*d  pon<^&  of  n*-i>ood  K«w»m«rD  (Wof  Us 
or  Job  tiammg  Pair>«fjh^)  Aci  non#dwca1>onal  bf 

•  00 

00 

TOTAL  •  ThJt  1%  your  Mitwtr  for  quattlon:  MM 

•         ....  00 

«2M 

J  00 

Don'1  Jocfcjd*: 


'  Sot*  $»cu«r?y  .  arH  and  k43p«1  o<h*»»  tnan  inon#y  r*t*<v*d  Jiom  hwrxh  o*  raUI'Wi 

.  Any  ncoma  ifpon«d  #H**rtw*  on  tn«  &m  .  v^m,  oducakonai  twn^i  (Qi  B*  D^aooXm  Educahonai  AsMiancr  Pwam 

•  Mon^f  »rom  iiudani  hwc&tf  10  VA  Voca*on»J  rVtaOMahon  froo/am  VA  Conif<wtory  BfH^fit*  ttc  I 

■  Foodjiarip*  .  •Fteaove*'  parwow 


we  ufoe  you  to  Kmq  m«i#  *rc«ksh«t$  Don-t  send  m#m  »n  wrth  your  appucaron  torn  You  may  be  aska<J  to  ret#f  to  th«n»  later  to  verify  the 
information  on  your  AppJtcaiion  (ft  may  also  help  you  to  sho*  thai  your  SAP  is  accwata  ) 
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The  Twwmi  Stedsnl  AnHUnct  Corporation  (TSAC)  it 
a  nonprofit  organize  *******  by  the  Tennessee 
Genera)  Assembly  to  further  poettaoondary  •ducattonal 
opportunity  for  res****-  ol  Tennessee.  The  TSAC  aornirt- 
ster*  the  Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Award  (TSAA) 
Prooram.  the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  the  Parent  Loan  tor 
Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS)  Program,  Supplement 
Loan  for  Student*  (SLS)  Program.  Teacher  LoarVSchoiar 
ship,  Tenneisee  Academic  Scholars  Program.  Paul 
Douglas  Teacher  Scholarship  Program,  and  the  Minority 
Teaching  Fellows  Program. 

This  AFSSA  may  be  used  to  inmate  consideration  for  the 
Stafford  Loan  Program  and  the  Tennessee  Student  Assis- 
tance Award  (TSAA)  Program,  information  and  instructions 
follow. 

IMPORTANT:  TSACcwrteioWeitoo.aeweflasmalol 
meet  Tenneeeee  maHtuUone,  roqukes  completion  ol 
Sections  F  through  I,  even  K  those  eecttene  are  not 
required  for  federal  purpoees. 

Section  J:  9t»t1ord  Loan  (toimerry  OSL) 

Answering  thee*  quweont  now  may  avoid  ijmei»*a*iyo^togdhng 
the  financial  art  you  may  need  Star.  Ajwirtog  m*  gjeasons  in  9m 
wctoo  doe*  not  comma  you  to  accept  a  SssSord  Um,  no)  dot*  A 
ou*antt#rh«y«o»««lig^lc»»Se<lonJLoin  H  UmpJyprovidwmott 
colleges  wtth  tfw  totomeflon  tssy  nMd  to  o**f  you  a  cornpsss*  pedujge 
ol  hnanoat  aid  raaouroe*  toal  you  can  eeht*  aooapt  or  rajad. 

50  Chedinfw'ilyouwouWIMtobaer^^ 

51  a>nxxetos^to*towtonw«rlu^ 
OfVySU^Lo^»F«lrtk«^Slud^Lo*«(FtSi.)  ttyou 
have  eflsnded  mot*  t*n  on*  cotea* .  include  ifl  SiaftordLoanaor 
OSUyour»oiwodOoooh«a»e*  II  you  rsweived  mor*  tan  on* 
loan  during  a  acted  year,  b*  eur*  to  Mud*  f»  total  amort 
borrow*  tor  thai  year  P.  you  novo  mad*  any  p«ymar*j.  ensar  to* 

latent*  erf  your  mam  t+mtwr'htr""**™'—*  H 
you  hav*  navar  received  a  Startord  Loan,  or  4  you  haw  repaid  al 
your  Stafford  Loam  or  GSU.  wnle  m  V. 


-  WORKSHEET  #4 


YEAH  M  SCHOOL 

ut  ye*r 
2nd  year 
3<d  y**r 
4th  year 

5th  y*ar  or  mor*  (unfergraduMe) 
Graduate  or  prol— ■  tonal 
(Hi  y**r  and  b»yond) 

TOTAL  UNPAtO  SALWICE 


UNPAD  LOAN  AMOUNT 


00 

oo 

00 
00 
00 


(Tfrs  *  your 


toquaatton  51a) 


12  toduda  loan*  you  reotrved  tor  aducabonai  expen***  from  any 
parson.  r/wamm*rtal  agancy.  or  organization  except  in*  U  S 
Department  ot  Education  or  TSAC 

93  Choc*  "Yea"  rl  you  hav*  eafauSad  on  a  previous  atudant  toon 
Staltord  Loan  (torrnerty  GSL).  ALAS.  FISL.  SLS.  PLUS  or  P*r\ms 
Loan  (tormgrty  NOSL) 

54  Chadi  aYaaa  rl  you  owa  *  repayment  on  a  Stale  or  Federal  grant 
Otherwise,  check  "No". 

53.    Check  *Yaa'  rt  you  hava  av*r  filed  tor  bankruptcy 

56  Student's  home  tetophone  number  L*  the  telephone  number  ai 
your  permanent  residence  A  itudant  Irving  with  hr*  or  her  parents 
mutt  kst  th*  pa/anta'  tetopnone  number 

57  Wrtte  in  your  driver's  Veens*  number,  il  you  hav*  a  dnvef s  license, 
and  to  sUtom  which  it  we*  issued  {UsetneStataatbrev-ations 
hat  betow  question  2  on  pas*  3 ) 

58  Enter  miliar  or  prevtoua  name,  ri  apdcabie 
56    inOcata  your  expected  graduation  date 

60  Enter  the  (a/geet  amount  you  would  be  wlWng  to  borrow  lo  attend 
Khoollhrsyear  H  you  ouaWy  tor  a  Stafford  Loan,  you  may  borrow 
up  to  12.625  tor  each  ot  your  Rrst  two  yean  ol  undergraduate  study 
and  up  to  $4,000  tor  each  additanej  und*fgraduat*  level 

Gradual*  and  professional  students  may  borrow  up  to  17.500  lor 
each  academic  level  {Fottowmg  question  S3  ar*  detail*  ot  the 
Staftord  Loan  prooram  toduftng  interest  rales,  lees,  repayments 
and  responstouirie*.) 

61  Wrrte  m  your  axpeded  dates  d  attendant  rn^  July  1.  mi  t* 
Jun*M,1**3  Lral  ma  month  and  year  your  classes  beo/nanrjth* 
mona^andyeac  yowcta»se**ndlorth*  tWt-92  academic  year 

62  Check  your  axpaded  tnn*meni  status  lor  th*  1991-92  acaoemtc 
yec/  Che*  onty  one  box 

69  H  you  hav*  •  previous  Stafford  Loan,  or  have  already  drscussed  a 
loan  wrft  a  TSACapproved  lender,  enter  th*  tender's  name, 
i  J  full  ansVor  code  number  You  may  toave  this  quntion 
blank  See  me  wt  ot  TSAC  approved  lenders  prowled 


5ib  through  5  le  Th»«*cp«*S<™r*tortoycol*«StiftorJ  Loan 
Skip  thes*  oju*et»on<  it  you  anaw*r*d  *NO*  in  qu*sten  5 1 


Startord  Loans  are  tow  interest  toan*  *  *  •  J 
bank.oadtunton.oiaavtoosar^toanaasoc^  YOU  MUST  REPAY 
THst  MONEY.  Thee*  toan*  are  tor  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
stud*ntowt»s*ooir«toschrxM^^  (Note  Trwjntormatton 

rooprcvide on  ens  term  serve*  two  purpoees.  It  hetos  TSAC determtne 
your  need  tor  a  Startord  Loan  H  a*so  begins  me  iwacahon  process  B« 
sure  to  cornptotoal  queshons) 

LOAN  AltOUHTS:  The  academic  year  toan  bmrts  are  1  $2.S25torme 
hrtt  and  second  tovtf  of  undergraduat*  study.  2  $4. 000  lor  subsequent 
ltvelsolunoVgraduirrestudy.3  $7,500  tor  graduate  *od  protosstonal 
studsnta  The  •ggr*oata  toan  Umrta  ar*  1  $i7.250tor  undtrgraduate 
student*.  2  |M.7SOIororarJuatoandpnya*atonaJitudarts(t^ 
unOtnTaiduat*  borrowing) 
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HMD  ANALYSIS:  Al1  SttHOftj  tc#i  applicants  w*  be  siftteci  lo  a  need 
analysis  The  loan  may  not  be  mora  than  Ihe  educational  eipenses  minus 
financial  aid  minus  the  fanriy  oonJnbutwt  The  loan  amounl  may  noi  b* 
more  man  ma  amount  recommended  by  u.e  school 

INTEREST  RATES:  The  base  rata  of  mleiosl  tor  Stafford  ».oano  is  either 
7%.  8%.  9%  or  8/ 10*4  The  interest  rata  >s  dstormmed  by  lhe  begmnuig 
enrollment  parted  and  any  outstanding  Stafford  l*an  balance  A  studenl 
who  has  an  outstanding  7%  oi  9%  loan  wnli  conimuo  to  borrow  at  irmi 
mierest  rate  The  ntiaiesi  rate  is  8%  for  periods  ot  insiruction  which  began 
on  ot  after  September  l  3. 1933  j-rv  new  borrowers  wrtn  no  outstanding 
balance  after  7  1  88.  the  merest  rate  wli  be  8%  lor  imu  iirst  4  years  of 
repayment  arK>  10%  per  year  thereafter 

OfflGMATlON  FEE:  Thf  Federal  Ocvernncnt  charges  an  Ong^aton 
Tee  lor  each  loan  Asbursett  Th»  fee  win  be  deducted  ''om  ihe  proceeds 
ot  the  loan  before  lhe  tender  dirturses  ihe  chock  lo  the  student's  sctiooi 

FEDERAL  INTEREST  BENEFITS:  interest  is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  *hile  the  sti<Jeril  coniinucs  lo  be  enrolled  in  school  al  least 
half  lime  and  during  tne  grace  period  fit  ihe  student  c»K»ses  to  use  the 
grace  per>od  1 

STAFFORD  LOAN  PROCESSING:  M  you  respond  'Yes'  lo  question  50 
a  TSAC  AppKat'on'P'omissoiy  Note  wiii  be  preprmied  and  sent  d;iecity 
10  you  or  your  1  si  cho£e  Tennessee  school  U  you  and  your  financial  fid 
officer  agree  you  need  a  loan  you  will  be  asked  to  provide  any  additonai 
inlormaton  required  and  sign  the  AppfJciltorvPrormssory  Note  The 
school  will  th«n  certify  your  eligibly  and  toward  your  request  10  the  lender 
ol  your  choice  If  the  request  is  approved  ihe  lender  *ni\  submtl  the 
aPPlicalion  lo  TSAC  for  guarantee  and  ilgransw  funds  win  bo  forwarded 
to  your  school 

APPROVED  LENDERS:  Loans  are  made  by  parwtpat.ng  banXs  savings 
and  kMn  associations  and  credit  union*  A  i^l  of  ehguie  lenders  is 
inducted  m  ihir  TSAC  Application  for  federal  and  Sue  Studenl  Ad 
lAFSSA)  'EliyiWe'  siatus  does  r*o;  require  the  lender  to  nonor  every 
request  submitted 

APPROVED  SCHOOLS:  Most  accredited  colleges  universes  schools 
of  nurstng  and  trade  and  technical  schools  in  the  u  S  are  efag*bie  Some 
educational  institutions  m  loreign  countries  are  also  eitg«W* 

REPAYMENT  OP  LOAN  The  studenl  must  con  lad  the  lending  institute 
withtn  5  months  after  ceasing  st  least  half  hme  study  to  arrange  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan,  whither  or  noi  me  student  has  gradual  ad  For  8% 
and  9%  loans,  payments  of  nol  lets  man  $5000  per  nwnlh  must  hegm 
wrthin  7  months  alter  graduation  or  ceaamg  at  least  haH-time  study  For 
7%  loans,  payments  niusi  begin  within  to  months  attor  gradual w  w 
ceasing  al  isaM  hart  time  study  Th<>  usual  repaynwnl  period  wiU  be 
approiimateiy  60  n»nlh*  The  maximum  repayment  period  >s  iPO 
months 

DEFERMENT  OF  REPAYMENT:  There  are  codam  authored  periods 
dunng  which  a  studenl  may  quality  to'  a  del ermenl  of  payments  01  prma 
pal  (loan  amount)  The  student  should  contact  lhe  lender  lot  more 
information 


REVIEW  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES: 


The  studenl  must  use  the  loan  lurxis  only  for  Hie  educahoriai 
expenses  coWied  by  the  school's  financial  a>d  acfminisiiato!  Tt« 
student  laces  pr^jocujion  »i  the  funds  are  used  for  any  other  pur 
poses 

The  studeni  must  report  any  changes  in  siatus  immediately  10  the 
lender  in  order  lo  k«p  the  account  cu»enl  and  to  prevuni  a  possOe 
de'autt  These  include  changes  m  name  address,  school  or  enroll 
mem  staius  The  studenl  must  answvr  promptly  any  Question  nan* 
senl  by  the  lender  the  sch»f  or  tn©  $\A\e 


3  TH*  student  musi  contact  the  lender  withm  Wda>t  arter ceasing  10 be 
at  least  a  halHime  student  This  must  be  done  lo  arrange  for  th* 
repaymeni  ot  the  loan 

WARNING  Fatlure  To  repay  the  loan  Will  result  in  an  adverse 
credit  rating,  possible  garnishment  of  wages,  lien  on  prop- 
erty and  possible  litigation 

Section  K:  Tennessee  Studenl  Assistance  Award 
Program 

64     Enter  live  code  from  me  i<si  below  for  me  Tennessee  college  you  are 
nxistliVfciy  toaiiflrxJin  lWl  9? 

SCHOOL  CODE  LIST 


Ml  Am* -can  Hm**  Co**»fl« 

«7  neukiMjuMat  co*«f 

101  AnoflfAroaVOC-TachSctwoi 
Ct«  AuatM Hvf SUM  u*wwiiiT 
tit j  ■aaaoMCoMafi 

e»a  e*e»<ufce» 
»»  Vram  Gosago.  Chart**osa 
is-  9ianMtcm^t,mmfHn 
on  aVanaocaaaea.Notfcrtfe 

9M  arttMUnMfMy 
00S  SVyaftCofeafo 

m  cmw  cn  chjh  ¥  iu»kMM 

oil  emeu  mmm  cv*§» 

oss  CANWNfi  tmm  t«cjw**  Co«*c« 

W  CfWwmH  fct  wc»T<ce  School 

040  Clmifto  UttvOTrtv 

Mi  CiMMrtf Ml  CgmxTMf  Coetgi 


W  COtCwACMMrtoMMt 

tftJ  C«rfn|t*nAmVK-TMtiScAO>sl 

0M  CrtcMtrCoBaea 

im  Crtorrm Area vtc-i*rt  School 

t»  CywxihKac^ooiolTKmiioB1) 

0*3  CiMborM  Urtwoty 


I  OS  Otohoon  SfM  Voe>TKti  School 
OSS  Ofut***  MM>  Ceeafa.  foot* 
0O1  Dr«ufl>9M0JweorC«eSet. 


1U  Qnge^rojwhtf  ClUi.CHrtmte  »ST  WioeMCoSaM 

ojo  Ort*+um*0*MC*m.  joewoi*  set  hmo cesiei. kr 


0*1  ff*MS*im  jwrnot  Cfi»i.  Kirwvy 
0T3  DWfNm  Jwfer  CooSt*.  KhOlvW 


071 


S»  loot  TormvoM  MM  UMioro»y 

«»  M-umoi  Jwoa  Cto>oo 

Or  Kkocironte  CoMObW  erofrvMno  M 

108  IMwmmHin  ktm  Vot-T^rh  Scwogl 

en  nMUnhertty 


OS!  /ohnAQuplonC^taffi 

107  MOrrtnon  Arm  Vov  rach  School 

100  NQrtlWI  Am  VO^tOth  School 

On  MM^Ctr*  T»***ni  »rwt»uta. 


0M 

(M  WhowooH  Aft  Voc-TWH  School 

1»  ITT  TothWcoJ  IhOTSvH 

Ml  JortjfcWI  Am  VOt-TOth  School 

til  JociaonArflovec-Toeh School 

013  JottMn  SMt  Cmmu#i  PilkQi 

on  Johnson  s»»  00191 

ttJ  KnotvMi  Am Vuc-Tacfc School 

on  Knorv«*«uokiOMCo«o9« 

otl  KnoMkCoaot* 

On  UOTOw»C«kkt* 

0t«  LontCoAjf* 

an  iooC4*o*t 

OSS  LtMvr*  Omm\ CiMiqi 

OS*  Lincoin  IhwM  U^orWt) 

n)  t.MwytHn  Aw  Voc-TOch  School 

041  Mortln  HwhoaiX  CoO*g« 


001  Mon™t»iCp*»ei 

114  HcKonw  Arte  voMMh  School 

M3  UcXtOMt  Cotof* 

it)  MchMrvivMU  Aim  Voe-loch  Srhoo' 

3T|  IO»OX«  CO^Of  CoMOftt 

ill  lownphlt  Aroavoc-Toch  Vhooi 

031  tswhahiicotosooiAfi 

Oil  Mo****  Mm  Un*wr*Jtt 
OS)  Notho*et  HottWoi.  School  o« 
Nwt4nf 

M«  UfeSSSi  TtenjMOS  SttSt  UiWwaJry 
01)  iae»r-*Ojw>w  awnnow  Cohoaa 
IX  fetater-Mtm  Sw>^m«  Catew 

otl  ixo— rcaojoi 

Mr  Wm  K-HDOiotchootolTKhMiotV 

117  ftl*ffMo«iAmVac<T«c*ftctHot 

MO  Motto*  Mn  CoHMWmri  CoHpm 

HI  oKytTMioot*  Am  voc-T*rh  Vhooi 

HI  NMhvtth)  Aroa  vor-Toch  School 

SSI  tojohtwa  Awto  Otoooi  Co»oa 

in  Mwh*Wi  CoOoaa 

SSS  tiao*Y*iSaMToca«ttot*WRuoj 

»»  MaHSem Aioa voc- rac*  School 

m  Narthion  ttoto  Tach  e— m  Coaaoi 

1)1  OwMaAfMVoc'Toch  School 

t!2  Parta  Ana  voc-TOch  BchaoJ 

07S  eotoanaai  Slito  CewMayra^  CoSats 

M?  **iMa»i  JoAm  Coaaaa 


in  evtoaAi  Aioa  voc-tach  School 


0  CoSaaa.  Knotvtta 
0U  hteo  Conoaa.  MomoMa 
IN  fttotof  *na  Voc-Tocii  school 
DB4  itawriKMCMMi^c^ 
W)  SX  jaaaah  Haaawar.  School  or 
NaniM 

m  Sewwah  Aroa  Voc-rach  School 
mi  Shoe*  iim  eoMMM^cotttea 
1M  Shotopoj*  AraaVoc-Toch  School 
OSS  SaMhjriiOaaoaaaiSOA 
0ST  am  faafenaj  oiohmw  K  latwehto 

__>ajiwwojoHaKtwMci 
CO  Tijnuaiaai  ttoto  Unhwotr 
•M  >irtiMssM  ratfwwtoaeiai  UWwraHy 
Bit  fount—  Tooajto  UXvatowy 
On  Toonaaaat  WwoOnax  Coiaaa 
OH  TorMMaonCAaaea 
0M  thwooci  Mi— na  Coawgi 
047  tuocvAjn  CaJtofa 
0S4  UMafi  UnMfStI| 

on  Uw*»owiryoithttow»i 

'  lHwvora*y  ot  Tannooaoa.  Contat  tor 


Ml  tAirelni  and  AIM  HoaAh 

Oil  Pharmacy 

DM  UflhrOfOlff  01  TOrwaoMO. 


DM  UnhrOraHf  Ol  Tonnaioaa  Knoivtoa 

0)7  uwhja#ae»  1  lanmaoaa,  Mart* 

074-  Vat  ' 


OS)  vthiam  Stan  C— iawh  Coaoaa 

Mi  Wataxt  MM  ConngnSv Coaoaa 

044  W01  rawniam  Swatoaoa  Cooopa 

177  WheavMai  Araa  voc-Toch  School 

"  Undargraduola  atoo/OMl 


65     Sen  oipianaiory 


ERIC 


872 


825 


66  Enter  your  two  digit  county  codo  number  representing  your  home 
county  in  Tennessee  See  county  axles  listed  below  lo  compile 
this  item  NOTE  IF  YOUR  HOME  COUNTY  IS  OUTSIDE  TEN 
NESSEE  USE  THE  CODE  00 


COUNTY  CODE  LIST 


67.  Sell  explanatory 


UNNiSSl't  MltfHNl  ASSISTANCE 
AW  AMI)  IMiO(.HAM 


A  Tennessee  Studen!  Assistance  Award  is  a  nonrtpjy?iWe  grart  *Q  ass'si 
urOtfj/sOuat©  stud'xris  m  financing  a  poststcondary  education 

Any  Tennessee  resident  who  is  a  ll  S  ateen  ano  it  enroHed  or  will  be 
\  enrolled  as  arnvMKygraduate  siudonl  in  an  eligible  Tennessee poslsecon 

dary  institution  may  apply  Elaine  Tennessee  poslsecondary  institutions 
arekSledon  page  i« 

By  law,  Axsisiance  Awards  may  range  trom  a  minimum  ol  $54  lo  a 
tnaiimum  of  $2  500  The  maumum  award  payable  in  199'  92  will  be 
decided  by  the  TSAC  Board  ol  Directors  prior  to  the  beginning  olK  ■>  1991 
tali  term  No  student,  however  will  receive  an  award  greater  than  the 
amouni  ol  tuition  and  mandator  y  tees  assessed  by  the  institute  attended 

A  student's  tmancial  need  «s  determined  m  the  same  mannei  as  lor  a  Pell 
Grant  The  Pell  Grant  tormuin  is  used  to  calculate  an  .nde*  ol  the  tamiiy's 
atMMy  to  pay  educational  expenses  rtlhemde*iPeilGraniindei)is  1900 
or  toss  a  student  is  determined  to  have  financial  need  lor  the  Tennessee 
Studeni  Assistance  Award 

A  determination  of  financial  need  doe  5  not  necessanly  mean  im  a  student 
wiH  receive  an  award  it  mo  rrwney  appropriated  by  the  Tennessee  Genera' 
Assembly  is  insutticie'ii  tohe.p  an  niigiMe  students  tnose  whose  Pel'  Grant 
Indei  is  lowest  wtfi  receive  awards 

HOW  DOCS  A  STUDENT  APPLY? 

1  An  appiicani  aixJo'  the  applicant's  family  musl  compile  ElTHtR 
Ihs  »o»fT>  Ihe  Tennessee  Family  rmancrat  Statement  tFFS<  p'r>: 
essedby  the  Amer<ca*i  Co'ioge  Testing  Program  oi  Ihe  Tennesseo 
Financial  Aid  Form  iFAFi  processed  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  All  3  aro  ava-'abio  Horn  high  school  counselors  college 
tmancial  a>d  officers  o"  Hhj  T5AC 

2  Head  Ihe  instructions  cve'uiiy  coi'ipie.u  ihD  tomi  accordingly 
BE  SURE  TOANSWER  TrtE  SPLClAl  T  ENNfSSEL  QUESTIONS' 


3  A  Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Award  applicant  musi  also  epoly 
and  be  eUg*»e  tot  a  Pen  Grant  To  do  so.  indicate  in  question  30a 
that  n  tor  mat  ion  contained  thereon  may  be  released  to  the  u  S  De 
pAdment  ol  Education 

e  To  be  given  priority,  applicants  jhouXJ  appfy  after  1990  income  tax 
data  is  available  (Ja- wy  t .  199 1  or  later )  and  tarty  enough  to  thai 
the  completed  AFSSA  may  be  protested  and  received  by  tNt 
TSAC  by  August  1, 1*1  Appocahons  received  after  August  i. 
1991  will  be  given  consideration  only  it  lundsiaier  become  avarintXti 
(ALLC)WlNG4-6WEEKSFORPROCfr.SSlNGWOULDFtEOUIRt  A 
MID  JUNE  MAILING  TIME  ) 

5  Be  certain  that  every  item  is  completed  correctly  Reread  me 
information  supplied  re^w  the  TSAC  and  Pell  Grant  quesnoni 
carefully  INCOMPLETE  INFORMATION  MAY  RESULT  IN  YOUR 
APPLICATION  NOT  BEING  PROCESSED  OR  IN  A  Df  CLARA 
TION  OF  INELIGIBILITY  Man  It*  APSSA  m  the  serf  addressed 
envelope  ill  ached 

TSAC  annourv.es  aw/yds  as  appt»cat.ons  are  processor*  Applicants  who 
cannol  be  assisted  are  aisonotitiedas  applications  areproceutd  Awards 
Are  'or  the  academic  year  ?nd  am  paid  m  equal  amounts  each  quarter  or 
semester  Payment  is  made  a*ier  ihe  institution  certifies  U  TSAC  thai  me 
studoni  is  enrolled  and  continues  lo  nwel  the  award  criteria  SfudenK 
rr mi  reiv&v  each  >v*v  tor  an  award 


WHAT  ARE  TSAC'S  AWARD  USE  AND  CONTINUATION  POLICIES? 

1  Educational  Purpose 

Award  .ecip»enls  must  use  Aswslance  Awards  for  educational  re 
laiedexpenses  A tecipfc.iiiowhomciedilhas been e«iended dunng 
the  enrollment  process  muslgwe  first  priority  lo  the  liquidation  ot  that 
oblation  before  using  the  proceeds  ot  the  award  to  defray  other 
educational  expenses 

2  Satisfactory  Progme 

Awards  art  subject  lo  recipients  maintaining  satisfactory  progress 
according  lo  the  slantards  and  practices  ot  the  educational  instill 
ten  An  award  recipenl  may  generally  receive  awards  tor  [\\a* 
year  program  uptoBsemesleisor  1 2quanars.i2)  a  3-ytai  program, 
up  to  6  semesters  or  9  quarters  <3)  a  2  year  program,  up  to  « 
semesters  or  6  quarters.  (4)  a  t  -year  program,  up  to  2  semtsitrs  or 
3qu.i'tei5.arxl(5)a  6-month  program,  up  w  t  semester  or  2  quarters, 
or  until  completion  ot  the  program  ot  study  whichever  comes  tirsl 

3  Award  Revision 

Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Award  amounts  are  tentative 
Awards  may  be  revised  upward  or  downward  by  your  Financial  Ad 
OM,cfer  depending  upon  your  edibility  Reasons  'or  an  adjustment 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to 

a  Overawards 

The  TSAA  is  one  ot  several  government  funded  progrtms  of 
financial  aid  tor  college  students  A  vanety  ot  pnvaWy  funded 
programs  are  nito  available,  as  well  as  the  assistance  many 
parents  are  able  lo  provide  Iheii  children  To  avoid  duplication. 
TSAC  policy  requires  educational  institutions  enroling  award  re- 
opienls  to  certify  that  each  recipient  s  aid.  when  combtnad  with 
ins  or  her  other  resources,  does  no\  e«cted  the  cost  of  attending 
thfiinsirtulion  If  a  Situation  ansesm  which  a  student's  aid  and 
resources  e«ceed  his  or  her  cost  of  attendance .  the  Financial  Aid 
Oncer  at  Ihe  institution  must  reduco  or  cancel  an  award  to 
prevflni  an  over  award 

h    Change  m  Pell  Gram  irxfe*  iPGn 

The  TSAA  «s  based  o"  a  sludenrs  PGt  assigned  by  me  Pell  Gram 
Program  »nd  'he  tuiton  and  mandaiory  tees  assessed  at  his  or 
ner  institution  W*ien  the  Financial  Ad  0*l<cer  receives  tdiust 
mei'te  to  '"Q  pG'  on  die  w>th  ttie  1  SAC  the  othcer  is  required  io 
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adjust  the  award  acecrdmgfy 

TSAA*  are  but*  on  ruMnme  enrollment  ||  t  student  ts  taking 
ie*s  man  a  Mi-time  toad,  hrs  or  her  TSAA  wil  be  adjusted 
accor *ng  to  ma  tuition  and  mandatory  fata .  and  his  or  ha*  PQl 
Students  carrying  lats  man  a  half -feme  toad  are  nol  etgtte  tor 
TSAA  payment. 

d    Eerfy  HtthdraweV 

Award  recipients  who  withdraw  prior  lo  tha  completion  ot  tha 
larmmayhava  a  portion  of  lha  award  pud  in  accordance  with  the 
institutions  published  relund  polcy 

a     MM  Orart  Ettglbwtty 

A  ttudtnt  muai  hava  appbad  to  Pall  Grant  (or  ma  academic  yvar 
during  whtch  ma  student  is  lo  recede  the  TV.\A  and  hava  a  vaJid 
Studant  Aid  Repon  on  nie  at  the  posrsacondary  institution  10  be 
attended 

5  Award  Transfer 

An  award  reopeni  may  t,ansier  en  award  from  one  educationa) 
institution  10  another  eligible  institution,  it  a  request  it  made  in  wrmng 
to  TSAC  To  be  apprQvod.  a  transfer  request  must  be  received  by 

•  September  HI  lor  laU  term 

•  December  20th  tor  winter  querter/spnng  semester 
1  March  ?oth  tor  spnng  quarter 

6  Availability  ot  Funda 

Ihe  Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Award  Program  n  lunded  by  a 
combination  ot  stale  and  federal  appropriations  Should  these 
appropriations  be  reduced  by  state  or  federal  authorities  from 
amounts  thought  to  be  avaMebJe  when  award  totters  were  mailed, 
some  award  r eaptenls  could  have  me<r  awards  canceled  Such  an 
event  11  unlikely,  but  should  0  occur,  awards  wtll  be  canceled  lor 
those  students  whose  Pell  Grant  tndeh  (PGh  15  the  highest,  continu- 
ing down  the  Pel!  Grant  index  scale.  urrM  program  expenditures 
match  the  appropriations  actually  available 

7.    Correct  tone 

H  you  hava  lo  correct  your  financial  aid  data  through  your  Student  Aid 
Report,  a  corrected  copy  wtf  be  sent  lo  TSAC  In  order  to  receive 
pnonly  consideration,  you  must  have  your  corrections  processed  by 
7-1-91  Corrections  processed  after  M  91  are  subject  10  me 
availability  ot  funds 


Section  L:   Additional  Information  Neadad  by 
Ttft netted  institution* 

IMPORTANT:  Chock  with  tho  echool(a)  ol  your  choteo 
for  thttr  ttHng  otedllnat,  which  ara  probably  ttrilor 
than  tho  May  1 ,  1991  data  for  Federal  programs. 

08  SeK-axpianalory 

69.  Enter  me  year  you  did  or  expect  lo  graduate  from  high  school  (or 
leceive  aOED) 

70  and  71   Sett  at  plana  lory 

72  The  financial  axl  office  wrt  award  you  any  grant  and  scholarship 
ajdtsltowhichyouareenMtod  To  1*  the  remainder  ol  your  financial 
need,  a  serous  response  indicating  your  preference  tor  seM-hetp  ts 
very  important 

73  Check  the  statement  that  best  describes  your  enrolment  ctossmca 


lion  at  the  beginning  ot  the  l9St  -9?  academ*  year 

74  ThauTtorrrujhc*  w*er\abto«*t 

determine  your  eegfeftty  to/  certain  types  of  funds  tor  each  period  ot 
anncpate*  onroXmen* 

75  Wntt  In  the  major  course  ot  study  >n  wh«ch  you  eiped  lo  be  »nroUed 
during  me  1991  9?  academic  year 

76  .  77 .  71 .  and  79  TNs  mtornuacn  w*  ass  .  the  financial  a«  ottice 

deterrrsne  the  appropriate  type  and  amount  01  sen-help 

t0  Sett-explanatory 

81    tndeato  any  pr»or  work  experience  or  work  preference  you  rrvghl 
have 

82.,  83.  and  84  Serf- explanatory 


it  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  your  college  financial  aid 
office  or  TSAC 

Call  or  Write 

Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Corporation 
404  James  Robertson  parkway,  Suite  1950 
Nashville.  Tennessee  37243-0820 

(615) 741  1346 
or 

1-800-342  1663 


Send  your  completed  application  to  TSAC  (see  14  below) 

1  DO  NOT  84QN  Oft  SUBMIT  THIS  FORM  BEFORE 
JANUARY  1.1991. 

2  Make  sure  all  needed  signatures  are  on  the  (Orrn 

3  Double  check  all  information  Make  sure  H  is  correct  Make 
sure  it  is  easy  to  read  Make  a  photocopy  for  your  records. 

4  Put  the  completed  signed  form  tn  the  enclosed  envelope  and 
matt  lo 

Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Corporation 
AFSSA  Processing  Center 
c/o  CSX  Commercial  Services,  inc 
P  O  Box  53495 
Jacksonville,  FL  32201 

5  Sand  NO  money  ■  processing  la  free  to  you. 

6  SEND  NO  LETTERS.  WORKSHEETS  OR  TAX  FORMS  F 
MORE  INFORMATION  IS  NEEDED.  YOUR  SCHOOL  OR 
TSAC  WILL  ASK  FOR  IT  LATER  SENDING  THEM  NOW 
WILL  DELAY  PROCESSING. 

7  Put  the  proper  postage  on  the  envelope  The  post*!  service 
wHl  not  deliver  mail  without  postage 

8  -Keep  this  booklet  and  photocopy  of  the  submitted  form  to- 
gether with  all  the  material  you  used  to  complete  this  applica- 
tion The  TSAC,  your  school,  or  the  U  S  Department  of 
Education  may  ask  you  (or  a  clarification 
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■W0MIAT10N  ON  TM€  PRIVACY  ACT  AND  USE  OF  YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

The  Privacy  Act  ol  1974  requires  that  each  Federal  agency  that  asks  for  your  social  security  number  or  other  informa- 
tion must  tetl  you  the  following: 

1 .  Its  legal  right  to  ask  for  the  Information  and  whether  the  law  says  you  must  give  it 

2.  What  purpose  the  agency  has  in  asking  for  it  and  how  It  wilt  be  used 

3.  What  could  happen  if  you  do  not  give  it. 

You  must  give  your  social  security  number  (SSN)  to  apply  for  Federal  student  fmarcial  aid.  The  U  S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's legal  right  under  the  Title  IV  programs  to  require  that  you  provide  us  with  your  9f^l  wcuirty  i lumber  isbased Ion 
Sections4M(a)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1 965.  as  amended.  The  SSN  is  used  under  the  Pell  Grant.  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  and  College  Work-Study  programs  in  recording  information  about  your  college  attendance 
and  progress,  and  in  making  sure  that  you  have  received  your  money  The  SSN  is  also  used  under  the  Stafford  Loan  and 
PerkinsLoan  programs  to  identity  the  r.pplicant  to  determine  program  eligibility  and  benefits  and  to  permit  servicing  and 
collecting  of  the  loans. 

If  you  are  applying  tof  Federal  student  aid  only,  you  must  fill  out  everything  except  questions  29  30.  and  3^  It  you  skip 
c^estion 3  count  your  answer  as  "No"  for  both  parts  of  that  question.  If  you  are  applying  tor  a  Pell  Grant  only,  you 
can  skip  question  5, 36  and  43. 

The  authority  to  request  another  information  (except  the  SSN)  is  based  on  sections  411A.411B.41 1C  41  ia  41  IF,  474. 
475, 476, 477. 479,  and  480  of  the  Higher  Education  Ad  of  1965.  as  amended  This  information  is  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  Federal  student  aid  tor  which  you  may  be  qualified. 

The  information  which  you  supplied  may  be  disc****  to  third  parties  that  the  Department  has  authorized  to  assist  in  ad- 
ministering  Federal  student  aid  programs.  This  disclosure  may  include  private  f.rmsthai  the  ^^~n f j*"^r 
the  wrpose  of  collating,  analyzing,  totalling  or  refining  records  m  the  system  and  who  are  required  to  maintain  safeguards 
unoVthePnvacy  Act.  This  may  also  be  accomplished  through  computer  matching  programs  such  as  the  ones  currently 
conducted  with  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
We  will  pro  vide  your  name,  address,  social  security  number,  date  of  birth,  student  aid  indices,  student  status,  year  in  college. 

cfwA  -rto-  ingestion  30b.  This  information  will  also  go  to  the  State  agencies  in  your  State  of  legal  resdence  to  help  co- 
ordinate State  financial  aid  programs  with  Federe.:  student  aid  programs.  We  will  provide  wteulations  ^^rm'nf t)0" 
of  eligibility  to  the  agency  with  which  you  tiled  a  student  aid  application,  or  another  Similar  agency  if  yo\s  request  us  to  do 
so  Tat wr*y  may  also  release  information  received  from  the  Departments  colleges.  State  Scholarship  agencies,  and 
loan  guarantee  agenctes  that  you  have  designated  to  receive  information.  Also,  we  may  send  Information  tomembers  of 
Cong^ifyouaSktr»mtor^  |fyourparentsoryOi'.rspouseprovKJedinformat.on 
on  the  form  ti>ey  may  also  request  to  see  all  the  information  on  the  application 

It  the  Federal  government,  the  Department,  or  an  employee  of  the  Department  is  involved  In  Mtgatwn.  we  n^ysend 
infwnutlontotrttDer^rt^ 

SondiMni  are  met.  The  information  may  also  be  made  available  to  Federal  ^ 
subpoena  other  Federal  agencies*  records.  In  addition,  we  may  send  your  information  to  a  foreign.  Federal.  State,  or  ioca 
enrolment  agency  it  the  information  that  you  submitted  indicates  a  violation  or  potential  viotatton  of  law.  for  which  that 
agency  has  JurisOicnon  for  investigation  or  prosecution.  Finally,  we  may  send  information  regarding  a  clam  wh*h ^ ft- 
EKdto  be  valkJ  and  overdue  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency  This  informatton  includes  identifiers  from  the  record, 
me  amount,  status  and  history  of  the  claim  and  the  program  under  which  the  claims  arose. 


Remember,  we  must  receive 
your  application  by 
May  1, 1992. 


^  '*#  r; 
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Ttnntw  School  Codtliti 


CODE 


Ci*044 

C?33?l 

0104*0 
MM?? 

oi>3** 

00M7I 
0034 ?9 
0034*0 

GlOtOt 

0i644i 
00*73? 
003536 
006J0? 
XVU' 

xam 

0034*7 

,  07i**3 

-  »nw 

0014*3 
(WTO 
01SSI0 
G742<? 
00M02 
0034*5 
003*16 
015301 
004*33 
004937 
00**54 
004*35 
003996 
C0447C 
00  MM 
00*050 
0034*9 
003*1? 
074*73 
004»» 
0i55?S 

gw? 

074*50 
0OW9O 

01606? 
G'1*9J 
01474* 
0'3«S' 
QCM94 
W'064 
C  1*063 
0i«?6? 
071749 
G04»> 
0H0*? 

0'6G?4 

0C*M» 
0OM95 

004134 
COM*' 

0'4*5> 
00M94 

OOMM 
003501 

ooxoo 

003507 

003504 
001V)!. 
WM'i 
CO40O? 

«144> 

0?453> 
003504 
OMM' 
0034OT 
Q'0579 

00954* 
0?»B?5 

0W0 
00  "IJ 
004 040 
0»<4? 
0035" 

0»60'4 


NAME 


***%»  If*rt0»  TfW«r  tf»* 


ttarw^g  Car** 

Amj  i  Bh^i  Coaaoa 

«**  aapi  Th*»  Sam  Co)  oi  MM 
AquriM  Xro  Cot»Q4 

Asnoirii  Baauty  Stfom 
A-***)  StW  o(  Coa/natoBfy 

BafrtMCoAaga 

•**a<C4**9t 

Brttw  i  St*oi  (te*J(7  Am 

BranalCoaaga  CAaftarrag* 

ftr*>*4  Co*H«  NafthvAa 

BryinCotag* 

C*raa*Com  CoMg*  0<  Bufwu 

Ctnor  Navn*r>CoJugt 
CuAarooga  Sum  Tk/w*  C  C 
CAn»h»n  trflTM  UnwHty 
C*ve*©»C»0  5c»0'  »h*o 
Ci»»«ian<J  Sum  Corrwr>*w»  CoMg* 

C-XT**  SUM  Cotw^xtpTj  Z<J+j» 
Corwwoai  Ow  DWMf  mc 
ConCo**  Cm  m»t*JM 
COufl  Rapo/tng  VmMjM  ft*  Tortn 
CrtS^COMfli 

fraugnona  >  CfiMjgt  KnO"** 

Drtughem  *  Coaaga  mvv* 
O*ogh0n*>  Coaag*  N4kV4i 
Oy*riu*g  Sum  Cowwvmy  CoHga 
Eui  Taon      Heap  9ch  o<  Kiay 
Eau  Tarvn  SUM       Al  C*n«vt** 
fan       Sum  Unw*r*«y  Br** 
Em  TanoSuMUrnCanOAct 
Eatl  'annSUMUnvKr^apoo 
tm  trr  Sum  u^wmj 
Emj  Tar*  Ow  Col  ol  Mad 
fom$o*Hop^  &*•*• 
Cue  Co^aj*  *»og  i** 
Em»uftjoi  School  oi  Waajon 
Egggg  8cM»M  Anatfutcl&g, 
^tTrafla^^M  Baa^^  Sc^op* 
FaAUmwity 
fM*4  Haionup  Unwarvfy 

Ham«tj  AsmVk  Tatft 
M**»>  Cm  Tf anno  hwjm 
HMmOrti(iaw) 
H»um  GoHji 
*A  coaaoa  o*  OMt^&ofi 
waw*acn*i  Ba«Mt  I  Sfyu 
|TT  tfctnta maMuM 
J«»ton  SUM  fca*  Voc  TKn 
jacuo^  Sum  Co*»*v*»  Co*»o* 

JWCoolCOVn  <  Sartw^C 
M<>  CoMjO*  0*  Cotrwtotogv 
JCvtA  Cupt»nCoa»ojt 
Jcwuort  Rt*»  Ccftaga 

»w«ji*«4  Bwunau  Coa»g« 

K/uiYtaCoMp) 

K^0iv«t  m*i  erf  Ouy 

ut«uv«  Coaao» 

LantCoaaga 

l  alax«u  0*tn  Coaaoa 

LMCoaaaa 

i  >w»  Baauty  Arada^) 
Ua  Hmau  CoMjg* 
UairvaaCoMgi 

UcCoaum  4  Rotk  T»-<  Iim  Scfa> 
UcMrA2«Co*ao* 
Uatkcat  Carav  CoMjg* 
M*h*">  Uad  Coi  5^  o<  UU3 

Ma^a">  u»ac*  co*ao* 

^  A(«3»ii)  tV  All 
aUWCftai  SllH  LKm»S4| 
M»"VM  7*a04>>ti 

Uo  SObff^  School  oi  fotuTr 

M4df  1«nr«tvaa  Pvi.-t?  Scnso 

T«5^o»  Anaivtatu 
»**•>  i<|M«<  Rulr+U.  ccaaaf 
«***<  Umi«  r  ivwtt  Comq* 

hM<Qar  CoMOr 

•*>to»  Sum  C«-t^wf>  Cfl*aa» 
Wiyn*  i  Scr  unnai  H*.  CWgn 


CITY 

CODK 

laVf«ha 

007440 

LaMWA 

013*31 

00?M4 

Hafi««a 

071W4 

Natfir4* 

0053 

MU" 

0HMJ 

JonnaanC«t 

014*43 

CUrUrat 

014M0 

Nafixat 

0141*4 

Ifcxau* 

0»»93 

Ati«04 

OlMtt 

CAanarcev* 

01044? 

>«av>vax< 

01*441 

Smtai 

O'KW 

00361* 

Kjxi*«v 

0O«9» 

Ja^anonCrr 

009*14 

OMfuroooa 

01043* 

14>m(^< 

033747 

CUvaUrd 

00351? 

Cu>«uoa 

003511 

004003 

uuvanboio 

00*403 

070*?4 

NaVx«* 

01940* 

00M54 

ltb*non 

013090 

N40**» 

00*7*0 

070*0? 

Krcirai 

0040» 

013*U 

0OU*i 

OyartCwo 

013*94 

KnoitUi 

0'3*»3 

lohnaonCrr 

0iii?« 

BfatoJ 

010?00 

JCwaon  City 

0<3*** 

KmoAPon 

00S3O4 

Jo^napfCer 

0O4OJ5 

0OU&3 

Chasanooga 

00*3*7 

Cufunoooa 

0OS30? 

JcnnaonCfr 

0W36O 

CMnanooga 

0134*1 

ttr«nrv«* 

014543 

NaiNAa 

01394* 

Han4*>Mn 

0047*3 

Knoi*«t 

004?10 

0>3*43 

M*n«fM 

00*4«4 

01?1»4 

Maaawia 

COWS' 

IAirt^/iH 

0i4i» 

MtfHA 

014304 

Nav>i*N 

00?»05 

Jackum 

0i I04J 

00?439 

UrnpM 

0'e?e»* 

IMjir^w 

00*«T 

**vTai 

00*468 

Mpiv«a 

003477 

Br<k> 

003*73 

Knoi**t 

003474 

003474 

G74440 

013434 

0»?r*4 

UarnpMt 

0O3&74 

C»f*4and 

073499 

00347? 

074693 

PkAHhi 

0?!?6? 

0744C' 

04*'?& 

CMlUnOQQ* 

0O3US 

0OM7< 

074  ?«9 

00347* 

074M' 

00 343' 

003430 

hM"vN( 

0O34M 

07*4' ? 

003434 

COC«flv«M 

0«*S4> 

Uuri'MttUD 

()'64« 

0«6«i3 

CU'^v«M 

07f*.W 

Ct4Alv<«n 

0'6'*3 

OOW'7 

0OM63 

Co(»r«<a« 

00494' 

NAMK 


CITY 


l>M»i*aAMtoOMi*tCoaaga 


Hmhm  SUfit  TfgVKAl  V«J 
Hwm  World  Cotaai  oi  t*4MM 
North***!  Sum  Tacn  k*ML*i 

Ht*l>  b<?<Ci  of  Afl 
OMMCcAagaUOr^ 
Puuf  Ha*  VtxxK 
Palm  Kac  Sc>w 

P***4«pi  SUM  T«cr>  Corm  C«k 
PNApa  Jiw  CoMoa 
n*2l  Baa**  Sctxa 
PMieHon  Tacwwai  ntwun 
Oua*nC4yHa*Co(«g# 
ffieONCOMJUt 

HcaCo**** 

Roan*  5UM  CcmWf  CoMjoa 
5?u4)rSUMConvtwMyCo*»at 
SouruMJtyw  Fa>»ug*i  vnwuu 

SoufUin  Cotao*  Ol  Op*sm«(ry 
ScMf^amCotagaoiSOA 
5i  jo««pn  Hoip  Scf<  oi  xrtf  Tacn 
St  Mrt  ■  tap)  C*  5*  o»  Nmwg 
S(  Mary  1  Uad  C»  ScN  o<  .'Jorwng 
SuoaOra  TruHMScnooi 
Sum  Araa  voryroo>  Mm 
Sum  Asm  Voclach  Chafunsoot 
9UM  Avaa  voo-7*tfi  Ccv«gav 
SUM  Ar*a  VoryTao>  Covwgasfi 
Sum  Araa  VortvTatf»  C<o«»Hki 
SUM  Asa*  voc^Tatfi  Dictoon 
Sum  Asm  Vcc1*o>  Etiabafrtyt 
SUM  *vm  VooTacn  Hartman 
SUM  Asm  Voel*tfi  Kam*** 

Sl|MAsMV0Ola0>  MBtMJMMM 

Sum  Asm  voc/Tacn  JadUtoo 
SUM  Asm  voc/Tach  Jaduon 
Sum  Asm  votfT*cr<  w*vm» 

SUM  ArM  VQC/Ia*  Knon* 
SUM  Asm  VocTad*  l>wig*lon 
SumAsmVocT*o?<  MxKani* 
Sum  Asm  voolaeh  UdMww** 
SUM  Asm  Voe/Tad»  Utfrwn* 
Sum  Asm  voc/t*s»  UosnMam 
Sum  Asm  Voolacn  Uu^aaawo 
SUM  Asm  Voo/latfi  Hat?tv4U 
U«H  ASH  V0&Tao>  MMMrn 
SUM  Araa  V«/T«i  Owm 
SUM  Asm  Voclatfi  Pam 
SUM  Asm  Voc/T*tf<  «\AMJu 

Sum  Atm  VonTach  h«mt 
SUMAsMVacTao>  Savamax 
Sum  AsMVoeAao>  Sh*t?yv*f 
SuMAsMVor/tach  WMtMM 
SUM  TacMniMuM  al  Manwha 
T*f»»*«M  Ac***n>  oi  Coamatotttf 
rnnataaa  itwrn*  oi  tiacfono 
l*rmaa*M  Stftoa  o<  Baaunr 
T  rvMi«*a  Sc*oe  o*P*auo 
Ti-riiMi  Sc*wo>Baaufy 
larvwaaaa  Sum  iKMrt^r 
T*nn*»*H  TacfiOOIftJcaJ  Do-v^VO 
Tanruataa  T^it^m  ynw**y 
lar^aaaaaWaatnarCotaga 

Tomvnon  CoMjQ* 
'0Ui  Cone*)*  BMitfy  Co**}* 
T<*v*0CI  H*?*'*o*  O0**Ot* 
ll»  5UM  S*r*  Orvai  Ti*/^ 

IiaxiAaw  CoAaa* 
U  '  M*m<tfM  IM*«<  So  Ct> 
u  T  Mpw^wh  HtaKr  Sc  C» 
UT  Wam(M  HatTiSciCtr 
UT  Uamon«  M*ir>SoCfr 

iv-ii  <X  lann Can  0.» 
Ovvoilann  Col  o<  Vti  «M«o^« 
lw»  o"  tfr*tv«t  ■■  Cui 

Untvatfrfy  O*  Ta^r  h  Ud«> 
o^^Myoi  >a<vMua* 

VanrJrM  lM»  Sc/v»  o'  UckXv^ 
vafwfe*  y»vt«wy 
vouaaai  Oaaury  At».)my 
votu^aa>  IW*,ty 
VOK/4a*>  Baaufy  V  *9f>y 
vok^aaai  IMauty  AcM*mr 
voKvaaa-  B**^r  V*o»^, 
VftVrta>ai  SUM  Co^ns,  My  Conpf* 
Wtnart  SlaM  Corru>yit|  Co*»gt 

Writ  Tannnm  9uv»ti  C^wgt 


rr**» 

JUOUOn 
Knoi«*« 


H*mr>UP 

UamcfM 
Natf** 


Ct^woooga 

Cotvigion 

OoilwM 

Otlaon 

Ek|*«*r4»rt 

Harrman 

Mart»«*» 


JarJ«*aro 


BavMi 
Knoiva* 

AKN 

Oa»  Koot 


CookrrAj 
Oaruooooa 


CMvtUM 
Camd*n 
tiaWAt 


OfParwvAf 

Ma^a 

M»«ipM 


jaojo* 

KnortAa 
C4A*M0aA 

C**wa^a 

KfVIV** 

Sawyua 

lawancaour* 
Uurtratttxro 
<  .MlUnoooJ 

Qaft«w> 

4*>«tkM^ 


■18- 


o 

ERIC 
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STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 
Lender  Code  List 


cod*: 


NAME 


CITY 


CODK 


NAMfc 


CITY 


8IA026  AEIX  FcAmI  Cretin  L'nimi 

8271*4  Amcncin  Bjnk  &  Trust 

828500  AincncAn  Cily  Hank 

{126)26  AnKfKVi  Fkfclii)  Bank 

81054V  Anwinan.N*iK*il  H«uik  &  TiUM 

82921!  An* ik  *n  Sat  me* 

827422  Afclrrw  Jrtiimm  Bank 

822265  B*nkol  AiUrmulk 

810590  Bank  ol  AUliw 

8105M  B*nk  nf  Aidn^o 

810685  B*nV  *i1  Hrkllml 

810552  H*nko1  Camden 

81055*  H*nk  nlCclirU 

K.M612  B*iik»ilO#i  eland 

810954  B«iA  *'l  Chihikkt 

813681  Bank  «•  Cnxkcii 

810555  BMiknl  l»Ci 

8W75  HjnMifhAH  KiiIkc 

8HM66  Buik  o»  hi»i  Teiiiv»we 

810.551  Hink  ol  Pf4nkfv»in£ 

816017  Bink  ol  Ciksm> 

810558  BMkrtlCjmxllclmilli' 

HirA  ol  lKui«Hk 

810)61  H»nk  oMluniinK*si 

810V>:  Bjiik  nl  lootlnM tmnn 

82944N  Kink  til  Madivomilk 

82.179ft  B*nk  «i»  MftliMMnilk 

Ht09ft5  B*nk  nl  Nn4J 

810564  Bjnk  ol  (\ilnitni  I  ouni> 

816P0M  Bank  ul  Ripk> 

810629  B»nk  «i1  Roir*  Coum> 

821VII  Bjnk  ot  Tfcnnm*  Tru*i  C\i 

8 10W  Hjnk  ol  lfcjwirthHu 

827921  R.11M1U  HtMfJ  hmp  Crnlil  t  »m«K 

82Vj?7  BflH  Hjnkmjt  Ctvipjnt 

82X284  RciH*    lljnkini:  (\Hiipi\n> 

810620  Hivimcn  *  Hank  ol  Tcnnf*»cc 

;  815697  Bovwicm  |jmp»  Credit  I  finw 

8279V1  HnjehU^i  Bjiik 

MU5'4  Cailfi  Counn  Hjnk 

81*428  CAS  1-otVul  Crvdii  1  iin'M 

82WU  t  cniul  SlJtc  Hjnk 

822 W  C'tniiuu 

8Ml7*  CVmuf*  1-nJcial  SAI  Atus 

82624  »  (>c*ih*ni  Matt  1UnK 

820X21»  IVrtCl  (  mini*  Hank 

82122'  ( iii/i-n^  HjiiK 

8|6i)2ti  Chikii*  Hjnk 

8161114  l  itr/cn*  H.\nk 

816H24  (.  nucm  Hjnk 

8181i>2  CihA-rMUiik 

82861ft  (  inrert*  Hank 
8111*77  (.  iii/riu  Hjnk 

8111978  C  ili/cm  H*nk 

8H»9Xl  I  itm-m  Hjnk 

8HI*82  I'llift-m  H*nk  A  IniM  ( innjuiit 

8I0W  I  ni/t«i»  Hank  i>i  SnrnUillr 

•  *<>1 8  (  in/«  -it  1  wki.il  S*»  nift  A  1 

822920  Cilucii*  M.ito  lUnk 

XU1989  l  iH/rm  Sijir  Hjnk 

82K42R  i  ih/rnt  Sw»<  Hank 

XI  lftf»  I  ili/clit  I  rum  Hjnk 

«28"?94  Cili  &  Cminu  Hjnk 

SUm-  I'm  Hank  A  Iium  ( .■mpa«* 

826692  Hi*  C*HiHl»  B,wk 


Tullihoml 

Tull  thorn* 
Akoa 

Chininwg* 

motion 
CilCCIWt'Ht 
AiUm»»i1le 
AWtnti 
AnliihWT 
Uiailliitd 
(  anxk'n 
(.Vlifw 
Cle»e1jnd 
MikkINiin 
H.II* 

1>>CI 

Um  Killer 
Krkit«i1k 
l-ntnkrw  m|E 
( i1ca«m 
ChkxJK-iihiIU- 
|l.irt«Mllr 
Muniinj;iJ»«fi 
1  ervni  Cn> 

M.kliuxitiHr 
Siinj 

Krr>r« 

Hjtmiuii 

Ticnimi 

S*ih»i11c 
BflH 
Hfnlim 
Mrinptm 

Hn^htim 
1  liMTx'ihl-fi 

UlJIIJJfcMpJ 

l^nn^liMi 
Mi.irm  Hfxh 
Tfcim^n 
ft  yum 
HcnJtiMxi 

Simll-- lUC 
I  *WW11C 

»»jii»»iIU 

Njih^llo 

(  iKtkrullr 
Sjtdiiuh 

AlWIKkl 

Srx'oJ*  .lie 

klKluiKKl 

S  1'iiKlnn? 
licnn>n 

P.llMMH 

Ki>Kri»iltr 
■Mltrnt 
Mi  Mmmillr 
(  clmj 


810588 
8262h9 
821868 
8(6018 

8>lhft1 
82IM1 
818244 
820661 
8m62< 
81 14*9 
82«2»9 
811218 
X2WH 
HI  Vi78 
X268HX 
8MH1I2 
XlllNVi 
81  lh'7 
828-42 
XUV.4I 
8HW1» 

X29MH 

8|HfO*7 

s:i*mf 

I2»W»7 
8^**^2 
81ilh,'4 
x.'IMMi 
824HI8 

K2h'81i 

82»iJ»* 
8^.^124 
HIiMl 
X,  I  iVil  2 
8>I02" 
h  111^*2 
X2Hf1W',> 

Jill  '111 

MIVi>4 

82** "4 
XHVilft 

x  Vim  2 
8>1M4 
SMi»Hl 
MUM* 
8HV>1  ' 
8>2W 
82X*9S 
X21'M 
h»g>»h2 
SI8VW 

8Hi'*y 

SM»2I 
i11».2h 
kii*i2* 
Mi»fi  "* 

fc.lX.ll 


t'k^elind  Bank  A  Tru»l  fiviipin) 
Cdlunibii  Spiviff  CftiJii 

HK  «i1  t'ljihrxnc  C\xjnl> 
rmtincri  i*l  Bjnk  A  TruM 
r»nninunn)  H«nV  jfxJTru»t 
ConMilidiirdHtniorp  \t\ 
l)n.4iui  i'ounl)  HlIaV 
DckilhCoUink  &  Trail  I'm 
DmniliHW  B*nk  iil  MhVIW  Tcr\nc»Kt 
IXvniniiVi  H ink  nl  MkKIIc  TcniKsvrc 
IXxtnnnti  Hmk  of  MuUk  T«ioc\ncc 
Umninimi  H«nk  ol  MhUIc  T«H»f  »W 
ixmiinior  H«nk.  N  A 
l)ffnh:o  C"iv«|ii  l  iinw 
Dukkii**"  Hjnkinj:  (  onipjn» 
l)up«ni  Mcinj»Jm  IjnpCicJn  I  niwi 

hi«n  Hmk  A  Tium  C  «m>pjn> 

|-n»mNjiM>nai  H.wk. 

I  TV? A  K*trjiri«Mlit  I  moo 

I  trtuluc  H*tk  NainHMl  Hjnk 

WrTHPf*  A  Mcnhinu  lUnk 

hjntx-t*  lUnk 

1  ^micfN  H>tnk 

1-jmiei^  Hjnk 

Fjiuki^  Hjnk 

l«mKi»  Siji«-HjnV 

|-cnm-»»  (\Min]\  Hjnk 

1  utcUb  Irikial  Sj»iilf»  A  I  »mii 

|-d»l  &  1V*»ji1c»  NjinsijIlUnk 

l  iiM  AnKtiun  Hjnk 

l-ir*i  Anwiuiin  B«nk 

1-iim  MiK'uan  Hjiik 

1  ml  AiiKitijn  B^nk 

hnM  AiiH-lhJli  KmJ  SJ^  A  l.o  A^^n 

1  iim  \mcfu jii  N.im»nil  Hjnk 

I  iiu  AnwtKjn  N  jiuhijI  Hank 

1-ifM  AnmuJn  N;iIumijI  H.«nk 

1  ir\i  Aim-liiJ«nNjiimijl  BJlk 

1  iim  Ann'iKjn  Njimn.il  Hjnk 

1  i(M  Hildk 

l  iiM  Hjnk  A  1  ruM 

1  >[»i  Hoiik  <■!  MjmimM  "unit 

1  IM  H.lnk  «>l  Mjui»  •  lnll»^ 

1  h«i  I  iii/mu  HjnK 

1  if»1 1'ilirrm  Hjnk 

1  mi  (  ili#cii»  Njiimul  El.inK 

1  mi  Cm  Hjnk 

1  if*l  (  iTiiniumi^  Hjnk 

1  mi  (  uniU-iUml  HJnk 

1 .1*1  hrtnnci*  A  Ntrnhini*  N.nl  H.mk 

f-ir«t  1  Miiiki*  A  Nkrvh^nn  Njll  H^nk 

I  iim  1  rttcMl  Sjun>;s  H«nk 

I  ntl  I  rtlfijl  SAUtijM  A  1  iun  A»»n 

1  list  l  oikijil  S.i*nij!»  MJiik 

I  ir.i  I  itklili  SA1  A**i\ 

I  ml  llr'ildjsc  NjinMut  Ha'ik 

1  iim  N4I11NUI  lUnk  1  uiiklm  I  iiuiM) 

I  iim  Sjtnxiil  BiinK 

I  ifM  Njiimul  HjiA 

1  iim  S.iiii<r).ii  Hjnk 

1  ir>i  Sj1i«hsji  Hi>nk 

1  1 1  m  Njiiiwul  Hjnk 

t  iim  N.ilum.il  11  jnk 

1  ifM  Njin>njl  H.mk 


Ck^flJrK» 
Columbia 

H«TII»fllC 
P*n* 

I  jvMTix-rhuiy 
Rit^Nrf 
lVvaiui\  ilk 

AlOkilKlllJ 

Spin  a 
NAthtilk 
CulUnn 
KoainAr  V  N 
Shvl6>«illc 

IhKkllWII 

MciiijiIii^ 
liiii 

KdoimIIo 
Kmf«poil 
AJinio  illf 
MikkIImiiI  Mill* 
Spnn^ticli! 

TllXiHIt 

C  miKi«««lk 
SuMI*  Kill 
ianwMiiwn 

SjtllMlll 

(nUann 
(1«rk^iHr 

VAtBBlbuIN 

M,  Mum*  ilk 
CixitCMllr 
1  dtfikMlk 
Kmi«»Hlf 

UkMK. 

Ni«h«ilh' 
Lbtimi 

M,.r>  

1  rtinfUin 
Oldlluknn 
v>uih  I'lmluiiK 
C  Hlunilnj 

Hllh0IMJ(l|] 

ClrtrijnO 
|hr<«Nii|f 
MuilirvtlMWi' 
\Mbt«ilk 

Mmml  llcawm 

( iltuUll'IJ 

C  Urk  r 

Ch.ilt.w<*>pA 
TuHaIkhii 


I  1 


Mil. 


1  WJlllYI 

IVihcM 
1  ulliKtcnj 
SMKolk 

(Vulc n  illr 
OihuIj 
1Viri*fK)r^ 
S1,ir\lh'*lc  1 


C  -  i  ■  1 
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STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 
Lender  Code  List 


lODt 


am 


«  « u« 


^        SjiicUj  &*.»» 
Nor«1Vl.  Sank 

r  TV  ^«  Kor-* 

VJN  iU-lfc 
fmi  WJIt 

r«F*  Vjk'  rv*» 

*  ^  «.v  Hjri  $  »  . 

*  'v         A  Vi»     •  S*n 

■  'Ai  *  «la  t1  S  is  i<mj  Rjn*  *  *  N 

*  xva  if  t    srj  i  RjC* 

'  *»•  <^4J«*  i  < 

.  v  linn    *     ?TT-  *  *S 

'Mr**ir     «.•»■•  Vj-  Hyi 
rjjnfc-  ■    «r>i  S«n 
►fc—  uir  *T»Jf «  v#.  .-rf.  A  .  vi 
^"v  f4^r»     ■  ay*1  ■ 

■  t*v.  K«U 

*.  .'*  »^Oc»>.  •  T\h.  1  MT 

.  ik  1\  1  Vrx  »         .  i»w 

I  -."*«•.  Vale  Sjri 
I  V.*r  tWi 

VI*.  .V  A  ?->»»J  .  TVOri 

Vl.tr-  r>  Rjr  i 

VI.tV  ^X^.^-f  .  Kdi  . 
Ur-y.  .  «,nt.  ftjn* 
Vi."^pfr.t  \ti  ff*yic  ■  -.*» 
Vfcr^         A  tVoMf  iWix 

Vfcf-.»MBI»  M 

VWn  •40fl  v«  tt^* 
VW^O'v'-U*  ^tv'  Si>       A  . 
V<«j  ^<m>  Kkh  .V  "  v 
Vt*lVr  "rWiWf  Rvw 

VI,    1 1 <» i 

S  Ji»  r\f    (\xr,x     t  \     o\iv'  r 

Si.  .  ">(<■— <v<    t^j  .     j,,    . , r 

■  IM  KCi*  »  ■»  r/fT  ' 

■  f  rv^       ■  "if 
»YM>r  .  tvtr»  A  ' 

fV-Of  ■  K*ri  V  ' 
A  v 


«  NU'fs  .if 
.to 

J*"*frteT  i  t. 

•  ■» 

•  Vjpf  H- 


V<Jf-  <• 
Vt*,-*-«-^^ 


VVr~rr  - 
V<  /(ir 

vim  vur- 


M  rVvx^v 

< ;  >>  *        Puv^  R«»  <  *  ■» 

!V^w>  S«u»a. 
»  *  "*> '  JVi  fUiA  !•  .-nf>»  rrtf  t         ,  ^«  r> 

».''»«  *  FNA.-V  »    B*ti  V  T-v*.»  . 

«    >  FV,vr*r,  fUn 

"  '  VfM*->*  i  -fU  I  k>iva  vi  ■  o g « 

»  '•'■"  V\,^i.  v*>f  ft^ 

»    T\»  V"W  BjdH  A  T',^  (  tnjvr". 

*  N.  '  %«,  B«H 

*  v,n.iv«    '.w  {U^ 

*  *  ' "  V  .  »»•  ttjru 
4  »  ~  H  lurt 
»>'  i  ftjAi 
1  »•  An  v 
»    '*•**  P*M 

-  -v  KJT* 

»  SVtf 

»  -  ir  K*v» 

»^  '*  V  «  V 

* *'     •  Vim  <  rrr»i« 

*  •'  S  >x  ■  m  fi*"k  »  ^  »jr 
'    *"»»»  V-*^  IU-h  1 C v  « 

'  Tcr«r«iot  t^Mf  Hjtva 

T>vj  S4,xVa,  ft** 
*;*«-:«*  '\ri  Smiui 

«  T>,i-:  s««m.  R*-. 

v  "J  TYrJ  S*r»»u.  il  V-jJcvw  v' 

itvi  T-pfcti  '  xrti  FV»i 

»  -fx.*.  ■  rwvf 

(  T-*i-^  V«xyui  Bja» 

T-  ■  o  Sot.ji  V  f  -»». 

»  **>  T\  U  fstrs  h         ....  * 

■  R«n 

■*  ^j-Mrr.  Vljft-  A» 
*|.-*      V«.  »Wjk 

**  -r>f 


•  \fkti 
Vorr»<  .   » . 


Vtro»r»-  \ 
"*.»  SI* 

■  v.if.u-ii*( 


V*f-r^.« 
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  ■  v  '^r1  s^ito  Mil  dent 

Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Corporation 

[WARNING:  If  you  purposely  give  false  or  misleading  Information  on  (hit  form,  you  may  bt  fined 
<  $10,000,  senl  lo  prison,  or  both. 

»You"  and  "your"  on  this  form  always  mean  the  studem  who  w»intt,  »nd  


Section  A:  Yourself 

1.  Your  name 

?.  Your  permanent  Tunlirifl  address 
lMa><  wi>t  be  $»'*t  Ic  this  addrpss 
See  page  3  for  Si.ne  County 

3.  You»  ime  lop'ro/u" 

■     J  Mr 

?    J  Miss  Ms  Of  M"» 

4.  Yo^r  S?ato  o'  og.T 

LU 

Stale 

5.  Vou'  sooai  security  nun*be' 

LLULLJ  ■  1-1-1- J 

6. 


I   I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I   I  I  1  1  1  1  L  J  LJ-J.J  Mllli  LJ 

Lav  f-'s'  M' 

LJJLU   11  J^-1^-L_1_L_L-L-1^-XJ^I--LJ 

Nun>t>e'  ana  Si'l-im  ir«c  ude  Apt  No 

I  I  I  l  I  i  l  l  I  1  1  1-1    LU  L-L.1-LJ..J 


Cr?y 


7.    A:*  yOu  a  ll  S  .  fVl-n  ' 

J    Yru       l  ■  .1  I1  S  i-"  ill* 


J     SC  bul  >  .! 

fit' 


LALJ  1-1  .Li  J  1  1  J 

.J  Ni  'n>ih(?F  0f  tr»p  abo*e 


State  /iP  Code 

What  year  v^i  you  be  rn  cofiege  m  199'  9?'' 
i  Check  only  OfW  box  ■ 

J  'st  .»ipw  f*t>k"pjs'>  Alt&xjod  coiiege1  • 
J  1st  iprewou&t)  aitonooa  coitege* 
J  T-KJ        «   J  3rd      s   J  Ji* 

J    bt'>  0'  "XJ'l>  undergraduate 

J        yea'  graduate  proiessionai 

tOe>  ""'XJ  a  bachelor  s  deg^eei 
J  Cool1       graau.iu'  or  pro'ossnyai 


yoik  dato  ot  twin 

Monih  Day 


10    \\  yOu'MiejOH 


5t  {J.Kf'p'Or  &  dfrqreo 


voa- 


J  No 


•nparaiifi ,r.*n  n,V  SPO'«SH 


Section  B;  Student  Status 

11.  a  Were  yOubO"!  belwt  January  '  '9G8  1 

b    Arp  ya   .1  vOtU'd"  n«  W'fi  U  S  A'ruiiU  t'O'Ct".'' 

C  Aro  yOu  i  ward  o'  t»>e  0Ouft  »'  a'<«  boP  >Ou*  W't"»l»'  drad 
d  Do  voi  i.m>  i-ga  flppe'vipMs  om<«  rh.jn  a  spot^f  "'a; 
t.l  the  de'in.tiO''  <n  "  i-  «<;«rw<  iiO"!  0''  P.W  J  ' 


Yet 
J 


► 


tt  yo.,  a^swu'ed  "Yes"  io  my  wi  o1  question  1 1  go  io  Section  C 
arxj  Out  tnp  GRAY  ana  the  WHITE  areas  on  U»h  'e&t  ot  mo  iqrm 
■SK  ^  quP^'por".  1?  through  15 

if  >o.,  i^sAiirnd  "No"  to  evtiy  pan  o'  dursi-or  '  I  and  yov-  are 

a  i!"iv,i'i-i»d  "OA  «s  ngiu  a-vevced  sensratod  o'  wnlowedi  and 
v.-  ho  dndPrgrafluaitf  slud»vil  m  199'  9?  answyr  quest-on 
■;      S  p  quP&1«r>  lS  , 

a  >.t-v''Pd  no«s  or  win  be  a  gradiiato  (vo*e^s>ona<  si^do"!  <n 
'991  9?  ,in&*«r  quostron  '5  iSki  pqijp&to^     l'xoug'  Me  i 


Unmarried  Undergraduate  Studenta  Only  | 


12.  Did  you'  p.Tpr>j<  tia<n*  y0b  as 

an  tncorvi*  ta*  i>ic,fr'P'l0n »                Ytl  No  | 

(n           J  J  I 

in  1990?  J  J  I 


i*  r  vrtH  Pd  "Ye»"  either  yP<1'  n  question  \1  go  to  becnon  C  anq  '-n  ou'  i'mj 
it  WHITE  .vpasof       r-t  o'  'fe»0f>   Skp  qiiP5lKJns  '3  iivougn  '5  - 

"  tu<  a'-swi'M-c  "No"  :o  bolh  yi-.i's  -n  qu*,s^lOr,  W  anr.wf  question  t  J  i»tow 


13.  BeglnnKtff  *ith  trv*  1987-88  ichoai  yitr.  you  tiril  rpL^.f-o  f  i*<i(>rai  Muoc"  .t*i  iCic*"*      o^w  I»i.i6r  J»f  See  -nsfruc/io/is  i*>  wpe  J  - 


8    J  tntFi«  iQ8»  88<.CHXn    0    J    n  The  ^9&8  89  Sl^-OO1 
yea*  (AnswprMa  yua>  'AnswHi  14b 

below.  S^wo  *Jc  below  ^'P  '-id  *jt 
uq  arni'Je  ■  Mrj  .imj  Ui-  . 

4- 

1  4b-    D'C  yOki  toi.»: 

rt?SOvrCf»«.  0*  JJ  ^X) 
ui  "»'P  "OT  >"C,kO'rK} 

oa'nnts  suOpO'1 


14a.  P'rt  you  have  totat 
reso  i'ces  ot  $-  000 
ormofO  not  including 
parents  'jUPDO't 


C    J    r-  r>.,,  19R9  sc^OO 
f»',ir  i/^WP'  14c 

belOM  Rkp  Ma  Mb 

mo  arxi  up  ■ 


14c    M<1  you  riavP  *C.i 

D*  "Wf  »0'  iKJ  '^ 
pa'l'HS  SiiDOOri 


<J    J    n  IM(i  1990  •.C'KrO' 
year  ,A>^A»r  14d 
betow  Sup  M,i  up 

Ml  and  Mp  i 

4^ 

14d.  Dkj  yOk.  haww  torn: 

M'SOurces  0t  $j  000 
fi«  Tiorp  hoi  inciudi"g 
paronlS  Suppct 


J    ,11  npilhyr  ,1    I)  C  W  (J 

(Answer  14«  below 
S^ip  Ma  M.b  i4c 
anO  Mq  ) 


140-  0«J  you  have  total 
'esource&  o'  $4  000 
Or  nxjrp  oql  >ncJud'r>g 
parents  support 


Ytl  NO 

.In  1*5?  J  J 
In  196"?    J  J 


Yet  No 
tn  itotP  J  J 
in  l9a7->    J  J 


Ye»  No 

in  1987'>  J  J 
in  1988^    J  J 


Ytl  No 

In  1968>)  J  J 
In  1989'    J  J 


Ytl 

.  In  1909?  J 
..In  19907  J 


No 

J 
J 


»  you  answered  "^o"  'o  etlher  »kv    u,.psiK>n  ta.i  Mb 


M"  ot  '  1c  ijc  '0  Srft  or  C  .md  t.n  out  tnp 


a-vJ  Ihe  WHITE  aroas  o'1  the  rest  oi  »>e  »o<ni 


-  n  you  answerrd  "Yti"  io  both  year*  n  q.«.s  o-  m.i  Mb  Ui'^o  or  Me  go  to  Sechon  C  a'H3  «.ti  out  u>e  GRAY  and  the  WWTE  areas  on  n*  rest  o'  mo  lorm 
|  Marrted  or  Groduate/Profeaalonal  Studenta  Only  | 

UyOuanswerod"Yti"'toquOstion  is  qotoSi^ionCa'xJtinoutihe  anq  me  WHITE  aroas 

15.  W.Hyour  parems  cta.m  vOu«*-.a">     Ytt      No  ^   o»«i»'p»om  o»1»j  io»r 

rncoiT*  iai  eipmpr-o"  -r  '99"       J       J  W   ♦«  voj  answe'ed  "No"  "nqueMon  i[>  go'o  Secnon  C  and  »•»  out  me  GRAY  and  me  WHITE  areas 

0->  ihp  rpsi  o'  lkiP  'Orrn 

in:i  • 


S7;i 


ERJ.C 
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Section  C:  Household  Information 

PARENTS 

16.  What  is  your  parents'  current  .ariial  Matus' 
■  j  nng(e  5  j  separated 

?  j. named         *  j  divorced 
s  j  wdo*ed 

17.  What  is  your  patents'  State  01  legal  tesxttnce? 

I    I  I 

siaw 

18.  Number  of  family  membeis  m  1 89'  92  I     I  I 

(AtwayS  include  yOufs«n  (trie  siudenli  and  your  parents 
trvciiKJe  your  parent*'  other  children  and  other  people  only  it  they 
meet  the  definition  m  the  instructions  on  page  5  > 

19.  Nuruper  ot  college  Ktudems  m  t99»  02  |_J 

(Qt  the  number  in  18  Mrnie  in  the  numbe,  ol  Umity  members 
who  w*n  be  m  college  at  least  nai*  lime  ii»dudo  yourseit  the 
appticam  ) 


STUDENT  (ft  SPOUSE) 

20.   Number  ot  farntry  member*  n  1991-92  I    I  I 

( AJway*  mcfude  yotKU*  and  your  ipouie  Include  your 
ct^ene^ome/peo^crtyrithe^rT^thedeVrJhon 

m  the  instructions  on  page  5  ) 


21.  Numb*  oi  cortege  students  m  I99t  -92  LJ 

(O  the  number  in  20.  wrflt  m  the  number  erf  lamtry 
member*  wtw  wri  be  m  cotfege  » lean  nan-time  Jnctude 
younjeN ) 


Section  D:  1990  income,  earnings,  and  benefits 

i  You  must  seo  the  instructions  tor  mcomo  and  taxes  that  you  should  etctixle  front  que$\.ons  24  thrOitgh  28  t 
22.  Thn  following  '990  U  S  income  tti»  hguies  are  irom 


PARENTS 

(Check  only  one  box  ) 
«  j  a  completed  1990  IRS  Form  1Q40EZ  or  »W0A    (Go  to  23  » 
'  -1  a  completed  1990  IRS  Form  1Q40  (Go  to  23  i 

i  j  an  estimated  (990  tRS  Form  1040E?  or  KM0A  (Go  to  23  > 


*  j  an  estimated  1990  IRS  Form  1040 

*  ja  ta«  return  will  not  be  Med 

23.  1990  totai  number  o'  otomptionb  iForm 
1040'inoGu  or  '040Alinr>Go  1040LZ 
ii'ers  see  instructions  on  page  6i 

24.  '990  Adjusted  G'os*  i'»come  iAGt>  Form 
1Q4Q  lnu>  3'  1040A  une  16  or  1040T  Z 
line  I  or  sue  instructions  on  Pages  f»  and  ? 

25.  '990  U  S  income  ia>  paid  iForm  '040  ! 
ime  .17  1040A  fine  25  O'  '0401.  /  line  ?i 


(Go  to  23  I 
(Slop  to  26  ) 


00 


OO 


Everyone  mutt  fill  out  the  Student 
(ft  Spousa)  column  below 
STUDENT  {&  SPOUSE) 

tChpek  only  one  bo*  i 
j  a  completed  '990  IRS  Form  1040E?  o»  1040A   tGo  lo  23  I 
j  a  compieiea  '990  IRS  Form  iwo  lGo  to  23  I 

j  an  estimated  1990  IRS  Form  1040E?  Of  '040A  (Go  lo  23  I 
j  an  estimated  '990  IRS  Form  1040  iGo  to  23  i 

i  Sv.ip  to  2G  i 


■  a  «a>  return  win  noi  be  Men 


23 


24.  $ 


25.  $ 


00 


00 


26.  '990  income  earned  from  won\       rainer  $ 

27.  1990  income  earned  iiom  v*or*        Mother  $ 


00 
00 


Student  26.  $ 
Spouse    27.  $ 


00 
00 


28.  '990  untaxed  income  a"d  benpt.ts 
(Y**rty  fore/*  only) 


28t    Social  security  bcneMs 


00 


28a  $ 


00 


28b.  Aid  to  F  aminos  wlh  Dependent 

Children  (AFDC  Of  ADC)  $ 

28c.  Ciiiki  support  received  tor  an  children  S 


00 

00 


28b.  $ 
28c  S 


00 
00 


28d.  Olhui  unMind  income  and  bwnetit^ 
irom  wo'V.s*ioot  »?  o^>  pag»  '? 


00 


28d  S 


00 


9 

ERIC 


6 \ ) 
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Section  E:  College  Release  and  Certification 

29.  What  eoHegeisi  do  you  plan  to  go  to  m  '991  921 


I  lit  til 


Coda 

□ 


Sehooi  CNmc*  1} 


I  I  I 


»  ««  *****  0» 


□ 


30    l  g'vo  CSX  po"mvor  to  ncxJ  inJOfmaw  'rom  trvs  lomi  ano 
addition*  a«>3  ce'ridO'^  to  trvil  inlormniton  to 

I      ThpliS  UwDfl      n|  0'  £ducal(0n        »    -J  r    J  No 

AnsAi"  "Vii"  1  r  'u  *fr '  'o  0*-  :oH,5i<ie't'0  '0'  Feov'a'  sluOpni  ,i<j 

b     T<it<  ^j"ogi»s  s  iM  09  or  ins  'o«  n  a^c  oihe'  tonegffs  i 

fj,  Klu'lllf  I'  d'  '  "M>  rWl">J         »     -J  V*i     .     J  No 

C      t«i-  F  A<J  Age'Kit'^  3"0  iv  di'S-0n<l'ect  QudM"'tO'  "  n'\ 

bUto  '    -1  Vtft    ?    -J  No 

i  j  u.  <i«L.  (i  s  fti>y,»'!'»T"'  o'  fr<Jj<.-a<'0'  p*"*  siiO^  -o  SP"d  'am.» 
j.>rt  •  i,voa  i  :o"i\u^r       "is  Ny"  :c 

9  T'h1  *  n.irmjt  Ahj  Ago^ios  >"  -^y  SMle  i  J  Y#l  :  J  No 
Answpr  ryj  "Vt»"  tO  t^^  tpi'  q  vOS  Dl>,",  SS'0"  'Or  1*1'  U  S  ED  10 

'or*A'C  yOo'  data  to  Stat-*  *ou  nviy  "o«i  to  conceit?  iho  o^e- 
vns  '*  o"0tf'  to  be  cO"s        '0'  SttU*  a"d  co'ieqt1  ■'"a'K'd1  a>d 1 


I  1  1  1,1  1  1 


□ 


n  ItO'"  29 
.    J  Yes    J    J  No 


32     Choc*  m«S  l»*  't  you  givu  Sp-w^  Oe'^vsf-o"  to  'cg'S'fl' 

you     S*n  nsn^tions  on  pagu  6<  »  J 


.....    ^  .  , 
3 


Srgn 


StuCtO'M 

Students,  Spotise 


rathe' 
A 

Mother 

ATTENTION 


Dale  Completed 

LULU  ,U,J,M, 

Mo"-      Day  j  ,092 


H  you  art  IIIHng  out  me  0010  and  WHTTE  ereea  you  wtH  naM  to  rttaf  k>  ^LTl^'SS^J^^*^^ 
sJetten  0  lo  coWto*  womthaat  i3A  batoa.  Tha  wof*tha*  w^l  left  you   Sjctton  0  lo  ~^U^^£^^J^£^ 
whrthaf  vou  mutl  Ml  out  tna  Suootamanlal  IntormaMoo  (Sactteot  F   **tim  you  mual  fW  out  tha  Supeiamanlal  kitofmation  (Meuant  r 


wha4f»f  you  mutl  «l  out  tna  Suppitmatital  Intormatton  (Sacttofl 
WORKSHEET  »3A  FOH  TME  SIMPLIFIED  NEEDS  TEST 


threuQM). 

WORKSHEET  f38  FOR  THE  SNPUFTED  NCEOS  TEST 


1  Oxsorwiiyou  yonrspouse  qi  youf  parent*  »aB  a  ^990  1HS  Fwm  io«'      t.  0-0  w  win  you  to*  your  spouse)  Me  a  »9«  JRS  fvm  i(U0? 
,Does  not  .nciude  t040A  p.  «040E2  I  1^  not  .ncKxie  I040A  or  1040E2  J 


(Does  not  >nc«uOe  1040A 

J  Yes  {F'li  out  Sectons  F  through  I  \ 

J  No    (Pill  out  Ih*  rest  ol  thts  wofVsrwet  i 

Ohk*  "Yes" '« a  toroKjn  o*  Puerto  R»can     return  was  or  «i)i  be  tited 
EAREfcOS  $TUDENT/SPOUSE 


□  Yes  (F'«  oul  SectiWB  F  ffvough  1 1 
U  No   (FA  out  the  raet  o!     woriuneet ) 

Chech  *yw'  it  a  loreign  w  Poeno  R<an  tai  return  was  w  w%i  be  Ned. 

uuccHiaefiuaE 


C.OkUMHA 


Ineorrw  from: 
2a  Ou«st«on  ?4  j 
OR 

2b  OuestHjns  26  and  ?' 
(use  only  <t  you  i*»h 
Oue«lon  24  blank  i  t 

3.    Write  in  the  total 
oi  column  a  and 

COiurnn  B  ftnlneB 
Irom  Oueston  ? 


t  00 


Income  from: 

2a.  QutfSton  24 
OR 

2t.  Ouestrom  26  and  2"' 
use  onty   you  »att 
Ouaston  24  Wan*) 


Off 


it  tha  twai  from  tin*  3  .&  IIS  000  of  laaa  aryJ  you  are  apply >ng  oruy  lor  Federal  »  the  total  from  kna  2a  w  2b  w  tIS.OOO  or  taee  andjfQu  ^^P^.yynS 
"  H^?l*^,!Tri  Um  1  SasMliMto  f!ll1Syrhe  5uoo*afnenlat   Fede-aistudentaid  rr*imetorm  You*not^K)^eujtfjJug^ 

(M  youto).  MaH  Bl tana  la;  CSX 
you  mm  m  out  Saaom  r  twugh  t 


nrh#VH*lhomSn»3altS.»tO«mof»  ywj  mo«t  I*  out  Sectors  f  ir*rx»gn  *  H  tw  rottHrovr.  me  2fgf        t1S,»t  Of 

MPOetTAMT   h  %ou  wiitn  lo  apoN  'o*  Mflt*  o*  msMura^  t<d  *s  **s  *» 
(VXAjOVm  4  Sl»rKxa  lOa^i  You  nnr  b*  r»QuriWl  to  come**  <n  o»  ine ^V*1^ 


t^xAjoyig *  Si»Hgnj lo^.  »ou "'r    -#q^»2 <»r^  SSiSi?  ChiSrSai your  Kr35 »d 3*f>itt to aaiamww KMai numwa. 
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Section  F:  1990  expenses 

PARENTS 

STUDENT  (4  SPOUSE) 

33.  1990  med<t!  and  d*n tat  expenses  rot  pari  b> ■  m stance. 

S  00 

33.    $  .00 

34.  1990  elemental  y  junior  high  ai*J  high  school  tuition  lex 
dependent  children 

34*.  Arroynt  pad  (Donl  include 

$  00 

34a.  S  .00 

tuition  paid  (of  the  applicant ) 

345.  For  ho*  many  dependent  children 

u 

34b.  U 

Section  G;  Asset  Information 

PARENTS 

rt  you  are  completing  Ihrt  page,  you  muot  flu 
out  the  ttudenl  (4  tpouee)  column  be+ow 

STUDENT  (t  SPOUSE) 

35.  Is  either  0t  your  parents  a  displaced 
homemaxer7  <See  the  ,n%Uuc:>on%  on 
p*}e  9  J 

J  Yes 

J  No 

35.  Are  you  or  «s  your  spouse 

a  displaced  homemafcer?       J  Yes      J  No 

fSee  me  tnstntcttons  an 

paoe9i 

36.  Wnte  m  the  age  oi  /our  ovae'  parent 

Li-J 

36.  Xxxxxxxxxx 

What  it  tl  worth  today?    What  It  owed  on  rt? 

What  It  it  worth  today?    What  (t  owed  on  rt? 

37.  Cash  savings  and  checking  accounts 

%..     .  . 

00  XXXXXXXXXX 

37.  $  . 

00  xxxxxxxxxx 

38.  Home  (Renters  wite  in  '0  'i 

S  

 00     S  .00 

38.  $ 

00     $  00 

39.  Clher  real  estate  and  investments 

$  

00     $  00 

39.  $ 

00     $       .   _  .....  00 

40.  Business  a*"1  iaroi 

$  

00     $  00 

40.  $ 

00     $  00 

41 .  Does  any  part  ot  item  40  include  a  "arm? 

J  Yes 

J  No 

41    J  Yes 

J  No 

Section  H;  Your  veterans  educational  benefits  per  month  (for  the  student  only) 

(H  you  are  completing  rhte  page,  you  mull  an  ewer  queelton  42.  It  you  ere  Expected  Amount 

(Ming  out  the  OR  AY  and  the  WHITE  attei.  you  mutt  atao  aniwer  ouaetton  43.)  July  |,  1991  through  June  30, 1992 


42.  Your  veternns  Dependents  Educatonat  Assistance  Program  beneMs 


42a.  Amount  per  month 
42b.   Numbe'  O'  months 


00  a  month 


LJLJ< 


43.  Your  veterans  Contributory  Benefit*  (VEAP) 


43a.  Amount  pv  month 
43b.  Number  of  months 


.  00  a  month 


Section  I:  Expected  1991  taxable  and  nontaxable  income  and  benefits 

( You  muff  see  the  instructions  tor  income  arrd  taxes  thai  you  should  exclude  from  questions  45  through  49  ) 

rt  you  em  completing  rhte  page,  you  mutt  Ml 
oul  the  ttudent  {ft  tpouee)  column  below 
STUDENT  (A  SPOUSE) 


is  e<ther  o'  your  parents  certified  as  a 
d<stocated  worker  by  the  appropriate 
agency?  {See  ine  mstrvctxynn  on  page  »0 ) 


PARENTS 

J  Yes 
j  No 


44.  Are  you  or  ■!  your  spouse 
certified  es  a  dislocated  worker 
by  the  appropriate  agency'' 
(See  the  tnstruciionf,  on  pege  W I 


Y65 

No 


45. 

1991  income  earned  1  om  wo>k  Father 

S  00 

Student 

45 

$ 

00 

46. 

1991  income  earned  I'om  Mother 

$  00 

Spouse 

46. 

$ 

  00 

47. 

199*  other  taxable  income 

S  00 

47. 

$ 

 00 

48. 

i99i  U  S  income  tax  to  be  paid 

S  00 

48. 

$. 

 00 

49. 

1991  nontaxable  income  and  bene  Mi 

s  00 

49. 

s 

 oo 

(Set  instructors  on  pages  lO  ana  J  i  i 


II  you  are  applying  only  lor  Federal  student  aid.  you  nave  finished  the  application  Rechecfa  your  application,  making  aura  you 
have  completed  Sec  Hon  E.  MaJI  the  AFSSA  to:  CSX  Commercial  Services.  P  O  Box  53495.  Jacksonville.  F|_  32201  iiyou 
desire  State  anoVrx  institutional  assistance,  see  page  1 3  for  instructions 
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Apr|TrMA.  INFORMATION  MWHED  BYT8AC 


90.  l-*»",t,»  uTTT'jS. 

StattOfd  Loin  (lormerty  GSIP 

glnm**  W  P™»«>  .0  quwtion  M 
S1    Haw  you  h«l  piavioul  Sutton)         O^'^11'  JHo 
(SI  •no"  sKip  to  question  S2  ) 

What .»  me  Id*  Wane.  nr.  AIL  you.  Swfiord  Loans' 

t  00 

QUMlKXl  52 

b.  What  .1  M  tow  rem„n(ng  unpad  balance  on  your  most  r-xem 
Stafford  Loan')  * 

7%  J  8%  J  9*  J 

d   What  was  M to*  lenfotlment)  period  on  your  most 

toan\omLU  ••UJ  10  UJ  19 

Momh         Year  Month  Year 

,    What  was  your  yea.  .n  college  on  your  most  recent  SlaHo-o 
Loan' 

jscX^"*      »  JJndyearQiaduaWKOiess^ 

j!^T        •  J3.dv..rQ^aWote^ 

J  s«n<x           1  J  B^rood  3rd  /ear  gradual* 

*    JSlhyear  proles»K>n.i 
undergraduate 

5Ja' 


56.  Student1*  home  telephone  number  \  ) 


What  is  me  mlenst  rate' 


tl  yes.  what  is  me  total  unpad 
balance  ot  these  bans'* 


00] 


TOTAL 


53.  H«r»r*dr«on.^P^.W"mfi«>«' 
Fl<  ..  SLS.  or  PLUS  loan'  T" 

54.  Ooyouo«a  *-d  «  - "  F-r- «  SO",*^ 


57    Students  drrver's  bcense  number 
issued  by  the  state  ot 


LU 

State 


58    Maiden  or  previous  name  <tl  any) 

UJJOJJLi-i-i-l-l-1-1 

1    *-  1  »i 


Last 

First  w 
59    Enter  the  month  arid  year  you  expect  to  compete  your  current 
centre  degfw  <*  cerut-cale         i    |    |  ia  |    |  | 
Month  Year 

60.  For  what  Staflord  Loan  amoun.  wouW  you  t*.  to  be  considered' 

(It  not  sure  teavo  Wank ) 

«  I    I    I    I    I  DotUusonry 

1  I — 1 — I — L_)     (See  instruchons  on  Page  13) 

61.  P,  a0lenro«rn.nldunr*W 
\o*   s  requested 

^-.LU UJ  -     LiJ  »  LU 

Month       Year  Monm 
fi2    Student's  enrollment  s.atus  dunng  .991  1992  acadermc  year 
.    J  Full  time 

?  J  tolM-timebu',    east  nail  lime 
3  J  Less  than  hart  time 

Lender  Code  (it  Known) 


Lender's  Name 


UJJ-L1J 

L»nde«  Code 


I  MOTE:  BtftV  COmpI*'''*  "»  *"  


M.   Enttf  tha  TSAC  coda    the  coUafln  you  *n"  atttno  ,n  ^ 
instructions )  ^    |  j 

School  Code 

65    Hac*  or  ethn*  group  (OphontJ  Km  it***-  ^ » 


'J  Amencan  Indian 

U  Cawcauwan  American 

J  Onental  Amencan 


J  Biat*  Amencan 
J  Spanoh  Amencan 
J  Other 


W.  P«Wd.th.c«S.o.yc«.<«."ty«"««l««  l9-""™*""»> 

LU 

County  Coda 

87.   Dalo  you  bogan  living  in  you*  stall  ot  tofl*l  rasidaoca'' 

I  I  I  >»L_U 

Month  W 


9 

ERIC 


'  0  Yee   s  □  No 

i»UJ 

YMf 


b  MonWy  QroM  Jncomt  |_ 
c    Yow  OceuprtorVEnptoytf 


1.. 
2.. 
J.  - 
4.-. 


6  }^y^^^^^^*fr^^^y^-K 

1  Q  Yeo  i  Q  No 


78    Hmanied.riyout  spouse  empioyetf? 


te«^^gfOtjpi(Ju«og  ,90i- 1992?  '  79    M  spouse  is  enptoyoo.  .nr^t, 


a  Vm  z  □  no 


_  6  -12  MM 

13  y^||pg  w 

72  ^^^^^^yOufc^lCh^ortyONE) 

*  J  Pert- hme  weik  only 
2    J  Lortg-term  ban  only 

J    □  Boih  ban  and  won\  put  prefer  work 

•  U  Bomtoo^ondwoA.oulpro^iow 
5    U  Bo^foontndwo^.noprtftfrKc 

73  ^S?"^^  *  *  ,M'-W  «'     ^  rou  «e  most 

•  J  Enttfing  freshmen  or  beginning  student 

?  J  Tranafei  ilucloni 

J  □  Continuing,  studenl 

«  J  A  former  (returning)  srudem 

74  rrrrs?2rir'-'-»' 


TEAM 

5hrs 
Of  lots 

6  8 
hour* 

S  II 
boor* 

I2h?i 
oi  mora 

'Wi   1st  Summer 

'991  ?ndSumm»f 

'991  -  Pan 

'991  Winur 

1992  Spnng 

1992   1*1  Summer 

1992  2nd  Summer 

75    Ma/or  course  of  stucfy 


■  rtourtperweefc  

b    Monthry  Orou  incom*  |  

c    Spouse  i  OocupttiOfVEmploytr 


6  mft^^*^*^*^*"** 

1    U  VOO    2    J  MO 

80  Wrtywn^r^fuKtngtjobwthleinicPoOl' 

'    U  VOO    J   U  MO 

81  Spec*!  sJirfls  or  aptitudes  lor  employment 

-    J  Accounting  4  1  Audiovisual  7  □  Data  Processing 

*    UC*oc»i  s  JL^  ,  jMiumtneoce 

3    J  Secretary  ,  j  ,  ^ 
(typ*ng)  S*rv>ces 

•2    Wm,i  .5  your  rt«i»,f,ceton  to,  lumon  purposes  .n  Tennessee^ 

■   J  Stale  Resident 

:  J  Out  ot  Slats  Restient 

3   J  NoClauilcatKyi 

83    11  you  will  i*e  oft  canipuv  eni*  round  tnp  m,*aoe  to  cmpus 


No  ot  Miles 

OPTIONAL: 

84    Number    cop**  ol  your  S^Mnl  A*  Repon  you  *,sh  lo  recerv. 

U 


o 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
1991-92  School  Yoar 


THl  APPLICATION  FOR  STUDINT  f  INAMCIAl  flSSlWANU 


SmOkS  by  you  coltge  or  by  tf»  US.  Department  oflihicadoa 
\m  nw  be  tabid  to  provMt  U.S.  Income  tax  return*.  At  wort»htet*  In 
*£  Sootftt  l^o*£b*mi*JorL  »  you  can't  or  don't  P«Mdt  thtjj 

£SrS  SSnJK  you  *•  have  to  ^ 

»o  pay  f*e*  and  lee*.  If  you  purpose*  SnSftST; 

■Jim  on  your  appfctton  form  you  may  be  Antd  9 1 0,000,  r«*vt a 

prtionftorMnc«.orboa\ 

 )1f  i  "  Matty ^^ih.^wu 

Seaarby  N— oir  ea  Page  t 

Wha*  It  Thta  A^kJAoM  for? 

feu  can  use  in*  term  m  th»  booklet  at  tht  Ibst  step  m  apprying  tec 
student  financial  aM  offered  by  th*  US.  Department  of  taxation. 
The**  federal  student  aaafctanct  program*  cm  hate  y»  n  pay  ter  most 
^of^Snafttr  high  KhoolTht  aM  *i  «a*a*^  you  ^wtajjd- 
bTi*i*ol**»l«*ttl^ 

•ppouoon  b  for  federal  student  financial  aM  ter  d»*  1991-92  *chod 
year  {fury  I,  1991 -juna  30.  1992}, 

Tht  information  on  thJ*  page  answer  some  ol  your. ^f^j*™ 
these  program*.  Howevetfot  mort  tnterrmoon  on 
cU  aM  see  'AaitMUi  Ufnwadii  On  tba  Mwi  Saaoaot  fit  atrial 
AM  hmM'  on  Pag*  9  The  Instructions  m  this  booklet  w«  tH  you 
what  Wormitton  you  have  to  provide  on  the  term  Wj f«  J*" "V 
Questions  after  you  have  read  the  ttttructtom.  seek  he*.  Talk  to  your 
^school  coumek*  cm  the  financial  aid  acki**vtTato<  it  ma  school  you 
want  to  *ttrnrt 

Who  Can  Get  AM  from  That*  reefer*)  Student  tlMiKlt] 
Aid  Program*? 


a»a***» 

Na 

laiuflw^ 

"II  ■  1 
(MM 

(SSOC) 

Ufa* 

*»*> 

«i 

to 

to 

to 

Mo 

to 

to 

to 

Mo 

to 

No 

No 

to 

NtM  M  l  US  cMUtn 
01  *****  noM«n« 

r*  Wnttm 

to 

Mi 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

MM  HWftfl 

to 

to* 

to 

to 

tan  c*otm» 

to 

to 

r*«a«  *»•»*  ct 

dry**  "V**» 

>  i^ru 

to 

No 

to 

HO 

So 

CflfWfc*0A  C*  «U* 

Man  m*r  v*jd*«« 

wort  «udy  Mb*  from  cottgea  and  agencies  Ci««k  v*h  The  coaaga  or 
•gency  to  *«a  ^har  term*  ftay  roqute. 


Wa  rnuat  pacea#a  your  term  by  May  I.  J^'i^f^ff*?)** 

M  I— mm  .  ^.^iH^.^^ 

a* poaaMa- Ma»«  lnyourformbo%rMnr»i*iapln  applying 
for  federal  ttudant  akl 


WW  HaN9M  AAtff  I  Mai  Tla«  SffWUnUFOtM? 
a  At*«4aaaAa<ie«^rW)^birT^toyou>^^tH 


rot  CAMr 


you  v^hat  you  reported  on  At  SJNGUflU  fO*M  H  any  o*  <ha 
formation  you  repomd  b  axormt.  you  may  corteti  rt  on  the 
SAH  The  SA*  al*o  w«  gtve  you  an  toaa  %*eth«t  or  not  you  are 
eagft*  for  uudec*  flmnciai  a»d 
•  A  rtimttaf  AM  bjatftadeataJ  Repeal  (MM)  ^  be  *ent  to  he 
coiege*  you  est  m  Qutanon  29  unteu  you  <tmkf^'^S^L 
OM&^re^^btuaedbytMtoi^ 
your  eagfce^  teVakJ  from  them,  and  I  eagfeta.  to  oammtne 
what  typnof  aM  to  award  you  and  how  much  tf  you  Uter  ma* 
conecoon*.  nwfcad  fAJRi  w«  abo  be  tent  to  cotage*. 
a  H  USA  Fund*  ha*  an  agreement  with  the  flnencJal  aM  agancy  m 
your  lute  of  legal  retWence,  we  w«  reteaaa  your  diu  to  that 
«^ency  unteu  you  check  "No"  to  Quenton  10b  w  leave  It  bUnK 

What  If  I  Have  QutMJom? 

If  you  have  queitton*  regarding  rhh  a^rtoa.  ^  **^-^U** 
runds'  Need Anrfyrt*  Cu*ternet Assistance  UnN  at  I  .O00-448-J5 J0<rhh 
toatc4.free  number).  H  you  need  rnoft  Mp.  conuct  your  cofegt  ftrwr 
ctaJ  aU  adrntnWrator  or  high  school  guidance  counseter- 

INSTtUCTIONS 

I  1  mrutfu     r  1 

|  I  %HAMD  AMAS  I  » 

gefeea  yoo  begai  ta  M  eat  *a  term,  tsar  It  tat 

N  Um  jilfi "T*  — * — '  ao  «Mt  you  cm  aback  for  alaMnml 

MaamoboM  at  yoo  go  ateog. 

The  Durok  and  way  shaded  areas  indicate  which  Injtnxnons  are  for 

uhes  w«  deity  the  processing  of  youl  appHcatton 
Soma  mswuctforu  wear  on  the  term  rtsetf  Stnce  some  Q**""^ 
setf-axpianatory,  no  *ddWontf  aumxnons  are  provWed  Wh«f«*cMl- 
rlond  Wormatton  to  necessary  you  wb  ftnd  H  In  thh  m»mxnon  booUet 
The  kutructtom  for  thb  form  wfi  usualy  irnwei  qoesrtons  that  you  have 
If  you  need  more  help,  contact  your  high  school  guVsmce  counsetor  or 
youi  cotes*  financial  aid  edmWsnator 

Although  other  people  (besides  the  student  who  to  apt>rytng  for aldl  m*y 
help  f*  out  this  form,  ft  to  about  the  Mudent  On  rhh  fc«m.  the  word* 
-you"  and  -your"  aKveys  mean  the  »tudent  The  word  "cotegc  means  * 
coeege.  unrverslty  graduttc  or  profession*!  school,  vocational  «  tech 
nkal  school  or  any  other  school  beyond  high  school 
"Student  financial  aW*  meam  money  horn  educational  kvms.  grant*,  and 
Khokr*hlpi  U  atoo  mearu  earnings  from  the  Cotegf  Work-Srudy  Pro 
gram  or  other  earnings  you  recerved  baved  on  your  ftnancUl  aid  admin 
btrator'*  rfetermmanon  of  yout  HnancUJ  need 

Records  You  WW  Need 

Ol  toHether  these  records  for  yourself  and  your  famtfy 

a   1 990  US  kKometm  return  <IRS  form  1040  tO*0A.or  1040U) 
a   1990  Sute  and  local  Income  tax  returns 
a  W-  2  forms  and  other  record*  of  money  earned  in  1 900 
•  Record*  of  untaxed  income.  »uch  as  welfare.  socUJ  wcurtty. 

AfDC  or  ADC,  or  veterans  benefits 
a  Current  bank  Hatements 
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•  Current  mortgage  tntormitton 

•  KkokJ*  of  medical  of  dental  bits  that  were  pala  m  1 990 

•  Business  and  fa/m  records 

•  Records  of  stocky  borvis,  and  other  tnv*sm>enrs 

Keep  These  Records! 


WMt  fit  *  Ui  mm  Even  H  you  And  your  spouse  Of  your  parents  Me 
no  Income  (ax  return  for  1990.  you  wW  need  to  know  earnings  for  rhe 
ye*/  You  may  abo  need  records  showing  rhe  Amount  of  orhei  Income 
you  are  to  report  on  your  appBcabon 

Ux  *e*v»  Mt  ciaiflmJ  yvi.  If  you.  your  spouse,  anoVor  your  parents 
haven't  comptered  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  return  but  we  be  rvtoj  one 

afpfeatfea.  Knowing  what  wffl  be  on  your  tax  return  wW  help  you  to  fin 
out  this  application  accurately  When  your  application  ts  compared  with 
the  offlcUt  1990  f«  form  1040. 1040A.ot  (04012  that  Is  fHed  for  you 
and  your  tamey,  the  financial  Worrnarton  must  agree  If  there  are  **y 
errors,  you  wW  have  to  correct  the  Information  «nd  send  it  back  to  rhe 
US  Department  of  Edueatic  If  this  happens,  tt  w«  take  longer  to  deter 
mine  whether  you  are  "liable  for  Federal  student  aid  It  could  mean  * 
deity  m  getting  your  sruv" .  ..  financial  aid 

If  you.  yout  spouse.  And/or  your  parents  Med  {or  will  ftiej  a  Toretfn  lax 
latum*  or  are  •  "Neive  African."  see  Page  9 

When  You  Fill  Out  This  Form 

•  Use  *  pen  with  black  or  dark  ink.  don't  use  a  pencil 

•  Print  carefuty,  so  thai  yout  form  Wll  be  easy  to  read 

•  Round  off  figures  to  the  nearest  doUar  For  50  cents  or  more, 
round  up.  for  49  cents  or  less  round  down 

Section  At  Yourself 

Write  In  ttits,  section  information  About  you.  Hie  student  who  ts  applying 
for  aJd 

2.  Write  in  the  address  wheie  you  wW  be  receiving  maK  All  mafl  wfli  be 
sent  to  this  address  Don  i  use  the  address  of  the  financial  aid  office 
or  am/  other  office  Use  the  State/Country  abbreviations  list  below 


11  your  place  of  residence  <s  not  included  ab  ve  leave  the  Slate  abbrrvu 
rton  blank  and  write  the  name  of  you'  city  and  territory  or  country  in  the 
space  for  city 

4.  Write  tn  ihe  rwo  letter  abbrevtatton  for  your  current  State<ouniry  oi 
legal  residence  Use  the  State  'Country  ,>bbreviAtions  list  above 


4.  Write  m  your  bfrth  date  For  example.  H  you  were  born  on  Jufy  5. 
1972.  you  wouW  write  ki 

m  m  m 

Month  Day  Year 

f.  If  you  are  a  U  S  citizen  (or  U  S  national},  check  the  first  box  and  go 
on  to  Question  8 

Check  the  second  box  and  write  m  your  8  or  9  digit  Alwn  Regis- 
tration Number  ff  you  aie  one  of  the  following 

•  US  permanent  resident,  and  you  have  an  Allen  Registration 
Receipt  Card  (I- 151  or  1-5511 

•  Other  ellgWe  norxitUen  with  a  Departure  Record  il  94) 
from  the  U  S  Immigration  and  Natutaliutfon  Service  show- 
ing any  one  of  rhe  following  designations  (If  "Refugee'. 
(2)  "Asylum  Granted':  <3)  "Indefinite  Parole'  and'or 
"Humanitarian  Parole*.  (4)  "Cuban- Haitian  Entrant  " 

•  Oiher  eligible  nonciiUen  wlih  *  Temporary  Resident  Caid 
II  0881 

II  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  Marshall  islands  Federated  States  ot 
Micronesia,  or  VdUu,  see  your  financial  am  administrator 
H  you  cannot  check  the  first  or  second  box,  you  must  check  ihe  third 
box  II  you  are  in  the  US  on  onfy  an  Fi  or  F2  student  visa,  only  a  |i 
or  |2  exchange  visitor  visa,  or  only  a  G  series  visa  (pertaining  to 
international  otganlianons).  you  must  check  the  third  box 
f.  Check  yout  year  In  coHege  from  jury  I  I99lto|une30  1992 

1 0.  Check  "No"  II  you  do  not  have  a  Bachelor  s  degree  and  you  wHI  not 
have  one  by  July  I  199! 

Check  "Y«V  if  you  already  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  oi  will  have  one 
by  Jufy  I.  1991  Check  "Yes"  il  you  have  oi  will  have  a  degree  Irom  a 
university  in  another  country  that  is  equal  to  a  Bachelor  s  degree 

Section  B:  Student  SUtui 

Answer  Qvettfo*  1 1.  A  Man*  counts  as  'Ho'. 

1 1,  a  Check  rhe  coirect  box  jSee  your  answer  to  Owstion  o  > 

b  Check  "Yes"  il  you  ate  a  veteran  of  active  service  In  the  U  S  Army 
Navy  Air  Force.  Marines  or  Coast  Guard  Also  check  "Yes  >t  you 
are  not  a  veteran  now  but  will  be  one  by  |une  30  1 992 
Check  "No"  If  you  are  or  were 

•  never  In  the  U  S  Armed  Forces 

•  only  an  ROTC  student. 

•  only  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  or  the  service  academies 

•  onfy  a  National  Guard  or  Reserves  enlistee  ot 

•  currency  serving  in  the  U  S  Armed  Forces,  and  wiH  continue 
to  serve  through  June  30.  1992 

c  Check  "Yes"  if  (I)  both  yout  parents  ate  dead  and  you  don't  have 
anadoprtve  parent  or  legal  guardian,  or  (2)  If  you  are  currently  a 
ward  of  the  court  For  a  definition  ol  a  legal  OmnHan*.  see 
Page  9  Otherwise  check  "No" 

d   Check  "Yes"  if  you  have  any  children  who  get  more  than  haff  of 
their  support  from  you  Abo  check  "Yes*  If  other  people  Irve  with 
you  and  get  more  than  half  of  their  support  from  you  And  wtil 
continue  to  get  that  support  during  the  1991  92  school  year 
(Don't  include  your  spouse  I  Otherwise  check  "No' 
"Patents"  In  Questions  12.  14.  and  1 5  means  your  mo  rhe'  and/or  lather 
or  yout  adoptive  parents,  or  legal  guardian  "Patents"  does  not  mean 
foster  parents  and.  foi  this  section.  H  does  not  mean  stepparent  Later  the 
instructions  wW  tefl  you  if  you  should  supply  information  about  you> 
stepparents 


Unmarried  Uadenpadnaea  ftede«a  Onfy 


12.  If  your  parents  claimed  you  as  an  exemption  on  rheir  1989  rncoine 
tax  return  *nctor  wtt  do  so  on  their  1990  income  tax  return  you 
must  answer  Yes"  If  your  patents  ate  divorced  ot  separated,  answer 
"Yes' N  eithei  ol  your  parents  claimed  you  as  an  income  'ax  eaemp 
tton  In  1989  arvrivot  will  do  so  on  their  1990  Income  tax  return 
Otherwise  check  "No' 
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IS.  Check  At  box  that  best  describes  when  you  first  recerved  Feder a) 
student  Aid.  KM  «B*  *i  Ifftt-Bi  ecfteef  *••»  (|u*y  I. 

1  «7  -Junt  30,  1948).  Check  only  one  bo*  A,  b,  c.  d.  or  t 

fester*!  Sftktet  AW  Indndtai 

o  Staffed  lc*rVGo*/*n»eed  Student 
mental  Lorn  for  Students  (SLS) 

•  SuppfcfMAl  tdgcAtfonii  Optxxtunriy  Grant  (HOG). 

•  CoBege  Work-Stutfy  (CWS). 

•  PerkJn*  L<>an/N*tJon*l  Deect  Student  Loan  (ND51).  or 

•  St  it*  Student  Incentfve  Grent  (SSrG).  These  grants  often  h«ve 
other  names  such  u  Student  Incenttve  Grants,  Incenthe  Grants. 
Tuition  Grants,  ttc. 

Mow  ire  some  ej^rnple*  to  help  you  answer  Qu"tton  13 

IXAMrUfl 

Buck  iundy  receded  Fedeta)  itvdtnt  aid  m  the  1 W-B7  and  1987  88 
Khool  ye*rs.  Therefore.  Buck  should  check  box  "a"  Iven  *  Buck  h*d 
received  Federal  itudent  aid  in  the  1 9*5  86  *nd  |987'88  school  yean, 
he  should  st«  check  bo*  "a"  because  the  first  Khool  year  (beginning  with 
1987-88)  in  which  he  received  federal  student  aid  D  1987-88. 

IMMHIM 

|erl  Akbar  Am  receded  Federal  student  aW  rn  the  1988-89  school  year 
Theretore.  feff  should  check  box  "bk 

IXAMTU  #3 

Wu  Lki  Ural  receKyed  Federal  itudent  aid  in  the  1989  90  Khool  year 
Therefore.  Wu  should  check  box  V 

IXAMTU  #4 

Kate  Murphy  gts*  received  Feder*!  itudent  aid  hi  the  1990  91  school 
ytjj  Therefore.  Kite  should  check  box  "d" 

IXAMTU  #3 

VkUe  Tlngley  received  Federal  itudent  aid  m  the  1986  87  school  yen 
mt  ha  not  received  Federal  itudent  aid  since  then.  Therefore.  Vickie 
ihouk!  check  box  *e" 

IXAMTU  #B 

loaquta  Hodrtgue*  ha*  never  receded  Federal  itudent  aid  Therefor*. 
Joaquin  ihoukl  check  box  V- 

I4e,l4e.  When  figuring your  resource!  in  Queitton  14*.  14b.  14c.  I4d. 
or  1 4*  be  sure  to  Include' 
e  wages,  ulane*.  and  hps,  etc 
e  interest  Income  and  dMdend  income, 
e  any  itudent  financial  aid  (except  PIUS  loam), 
e  personal  long  term  caV>  loans  used  fot  educational  purposei. 

Mid 

e  *ny  other  kxome  and  benefit*  (such  as  veterans  cash  benefits. 
reBowshlps.  etc) 

Deal  Include  any  resources  from  your  parents  such  a*  money  that  you 
earned  from  them  or  gifts  mat  you  receded  from  them 

Married  or  Graleal>Tti#eiiHnl  StodeMi  Ody 


IS.  W your  parent*  wtl claim you  as  an  exemption  on  &*b  1 99 1  income 
tax  return,  you  must  answet  HSaa". 


You  must  lee  your  coeege  financial  aid  adrrunhtraror  before  com- 
raring  the  rest  ol  this  form  r* 

e  you  answered  "NO"  to  al  of  the  questions  In  1 1  but  after 
answering  Question  12  through  M.or  1 5  you  were  toid  to  AM 
out  the  r *y  whK* 

e  you  were  not  required  to  provide  parent*!  mtormarton  m 
1990.91.  mi 

•  you  were  claimed  by  any  person,  other  than  your  spouse  ,  as  a 
tax  exemption  In  1 990. 


Iwpcrti*  IwUnciteM  f of  StctfoM  C  D.  i*  (  C,  aad  I 

Ke*d  the  description*  befow  Check  rh«l>ojcrhAiHtrueroryou*nd  foeow 
the  Instruction*. 

G  lew  p*ve«li  «*  be*  BrtNj  Mkd  saifitid  i»  e«di  ete  Answer  the 
question*  on  the  rest  of  the  form  About  them. 

n  Vm  baw*  a  IssmI  (BMrdkAsv  Awwet  the  questions  on  the  rest  of  the 
form  About  you  -Le#Ai  ftsWJtdUa'.  For  a  defemon  of  'Legal  Guard- 
ian" see  Page  9. 

□  yiwptf^fcevedbieeceslef  iipiiilii  Anew  trie  questions  on 
the  rest  of  the  form  about  the  parent  you  Ivtd  wtth  mo*t  in  the  last  1 2 
months.  For  ex*mpJ*.  1  you  ■Ked  with  your  mother  most.  Anewer  the 
questions  about  het  And  not  about  your  lather.  HyoudMnotlvewtm 
one  parent  more  don  with  the  other  m  the  bat  1 2  months,  answer  m 
terms  of  the  p*ent  who  prcMded  the  most  financial  support  ou^g 
that  nm*.  If  netcher  parent  provided  greater  financial  support  during 
chetast  1 2  month*,  «newef  in  term*  of  the  parent  who  provided  the 
jtreater  support  during  the  most  recent  calendar  year  (Support  in. 
eludes  money,  gits,  foans.  housing,  to*,  clothes,  car.  medical  and 
dental  c*e.  payment  of  cojktge  costs,  etc) 

□  T— <  peeeet  is  w»d*we<  ee  efogfo.  Answer  the  questtons  on  the  rest 
of  the  form  about  that  parent 

V  ye*  sum  a  e*J*»*#aeL  If  the  parent  that  you  counted  above  has 
married  or  rernarried  you  must  Include  WorrnaPon  about  your  ire  p. 
parent  (even  if  they  were  not  married  h  I990j. 


Wyoa^esJilAgsOinsndiiiAbitjAMi  mp  r.eeeadw 

we  t*y  *pareaes*  est  she  use  of  ske  leee*i  e*  else  s*ea*  yessr 


SAKtkm  O  Yd«r  Pftresst*'  HevifriioM  IssforsisAtio*  - 

Pwfjfcbk  AffAB 

IB,  Show  tfst  current  marital  statu*  of  the  peopse  trua  you  g^  Wor- 
matton  about  on  this  term.  For  exempte.  ■  you  gfc*  hformstfon 
•bout  your  mother  and  sttpfcthet  check  (he  box  that  says  -mar. 
rted'.  because  your  mother  and  stepfather  Ate  married. 

17.  Writ,  in  the  fwo-ktter  Abbreviation  for  your  pe/ents*  cum?nt  Sure/ 
Country  of  tegaJ  reeidence.  See  the  BM  of  SweXountry  abbrevla< 
tkons  under  the  tatructfon*  tor  Queedon  2. 

IB.  Write  an  the  number  of  people  chat  your  parents  wfl  support  be- 
tween jury  l,  1991  and  June  SO.  1992.  Include  your  parents  and 
yourself .  ftKlud*  yew  tMrenfi' othw 

hast  of  shear  support  from  your  pArents.  Also  bxfcjde  them  t  they 
would  be  requbed  so  prcMde  pArentAl  k  iter  nation  when  apprylng 
for  Federal  mdent  *M  tor  the  1991 .92  school  yBAt  rf»c**de  od»*f 
people  on*/  V  they  now  *ve  with  end  get  more  tian  ru*  of  thek 
surpori  from  your  perents  and  wl  continue  to  get  rhss  support 
between  My  1. 1991  and  June  SO,  1992,  (Support  includes  money, 
gtfts.  foAfsv  houJhg,  food,  clothe*,  cat  medkAl  And  dental  cAre. 
payment  of  coBege  coats,  ttc) 
IB.  Write  in  the  number  of  people  from  Question  I B,  kxXjdsng  yourself, 
who  wBJ  be  going  to  coBege  between  Jury  I,  I99t  and  June  30. 
1 992-  InrJudf  only  students  enroflsng  for  At  least  B  credit  hours  per 
term  H  the  school  uses  dock  hours,  include  only  stuoe^  Attendsng 
at  least  1 2  dock  hours  per  week, 

SsKtfoa  Ci  four  (sV  ttnir  Sbwajm'b)  HovmImM  Ifsfoc- 
sjibUbh  —  Cf*y  Af> 

Fa  out  thai  secbon  whh  Information  about  y  jurtetf  (and  your  spouse)  If 
you  are  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed,  don't  Include  Information 
about  your  spouse.  - 

2B.  Write  in  ttenumber  of  people  that  yoj  w«  support  between  Juty  1 , 
1991  endluneSO.  1 992.  Indud*  yourself  and  your  spou**  Induov 
your  chBdren  » they  get  more  than  half  of  thee  support  from  you. 
Include  other  people  only  V  they  nsset  trie  tolowtrtg  crhed* 
e  they  now  Iv*  with  you,  assd 
e  tr^rwwgetmoretrwir^of  thekst*^ 

wsj  continue  so  get  this  support  between  My  1. 1991  and  June 
30. 1992. 

21.  Write  in  the  number  of  people  from  <>mtlon20.exkjcJk^gyourseJ. 
who  wtl  be  going  to  coBege  between  Jury  1.  1991  and  June  30, 
1 992.  Include  or*/  students  erttfAng  for  At  least  6  credit  hours  per 
term  If  the  school  uses  dock  hours,  include  only  students  afentMng 


at  tea*t  1 2  dock  hours  per  wee* 
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Section  Di  Your  Putftts'  1990  Incoatc,  Earnings  And 
ttoftBrto  —  Purpto  Atm 

If  the  Instructions  ten  you  10  skip  *  que  irton.  leave  it  bUnk  If  your  answer 
to  am,  orhet  q ues' >on  li  "none*  o»  "iero."  pui «  iero  lit  the  answer  space 
DmI  leave  it  blank  or  uw  dashes  Fof  example 

*  00 

II  your  parent:.  Med  (or  will  fte)  a  1or«lf»  tax  rleturV  ot  *  Puerto  Wca* 
yu  retort  »ee  P**e  0 

22.  1990  UJ.  Ikom  Ux  f«MM 

from  *  wphW  retom,  Check  only  one  box  io  indicate  which 
IRS  Form  was  f*ed  Use  this  rax  return  to  answer  Questions  2 J 
through  28. 


L  Check  the  correct  box  U  your  parents  t-.jve  not  yet  fileo 
Iwt  wfii  Fie  *  1 9'0  U  S  Income  tax  tetwm  Use  their  HrurtcW  tecoiils 
to  Answer  Questions  2  3  through  28  roi  these  questions,  you  must 
write  In  me  figures  that  wtl  be  on  the  t*x  return  Filling  out  a  1990 
U  S  Income  rax  rf turn  anA  help  you  answer  these  questions 

A  UxrMvm  w*M<i>efM.  Check  this  box  if  your  parents  w*  not 
flte  *  1990  US  inccme  rax  return  Don't  answer  Questions  23 
through  2S  Skip  to  Quelle. i  26 

II  you  Aft?  gMng  IftkwmAtWi  for  only  one  pArent  And  that  parent  filed  (or 
w*  RJe)  a  Joint  tax  letutn  for  1990,  gtve  only  thAt  parent  s  portion  ot  the 
exemptions  And  Income  Asked  for  in  Questions  23  through  28 
If  your  parents  an?  married  And  they  Med  (or  wW  Hie)  separate  tax  returns 
hx  1990.  be  sure  to  Jndude  both  parents'  exemptions  And  Income  in 
Questions  23  through  28 


21.  frl*J  mmknt  «f  m  erf  dam  tor  1990,  Write  In  the  number  horn 
Form  1040,  Une  6e  or  104 OA,  Line  6e  II  youi  pA/er*  used  the 
I040U  And  he  or  she  checked  "fts"  in  Question  4  of  thai  form, 
write  In  "00"  Otherwise,  write  In  "01" 

tomirtufj  See  the  table  below  for  some  of  the  types  of  s ruder*  financial 
aW  that  you  should  exclude  horn  income  And  taxes  in  Questions  24 
through  28 


24.  Matted  Ctom  Immm  (AW)  for  fffO.  Don't  Include  Any  Income 
or  capital  gawvs  from  the  s*le  of  a  business  or  farm,  rf  the  sale 
tesulted  from  a  vofuntary  or  involuntary  foreclosure,  forfeiture  or 
bAnkjuptcy  oi  involunury  lkjulcUik>n 

UtM  emnfcthrm  #1  o*  Fafle  10  to  Mrwef  Qu  endow  24  If  you  (ahmm 
get  a  1990  ux  fom,  fcrji  wfl  be  flfmf  one. 

25.  US.  Ikmm  tax  |MrM  for  1990.  Make  sure  this  Amount  doesnt 
include  Arty  F|CA.  s^i  employment  ot  other  raxes  Don't  copy  rhe 
amount  ol  'Federal  income  tax  wfthheW  from  A  W  I  form 

2*.  Income  canted  fro*  work  In  lt90. 
8. 

27.  If  ye*  ifcJppirJ  QeiMtoM  21  tfwoufh  25i  include  your  parents 
earning!  from  work  in  1990  Add  up  the  earning!  from  your  parer*s 
W  2  forms  and  any  other  earnings  from  woik  that  Ate  not  included 
on  the  W  2 


If  ym  rmemeeed  QtMioM  21  <tro«tJ>  2S.  include  ihe  "wAgei 
salaries,  tips,  etc "  from  your  parents  Form  1040.  Une  7.  1 04 OA 
Une  7:  or  104012.  Une  I  II  your  parents  Ned  a  Joint  return,  report 
youi  father's  and  mother's  earnings  separately  If  your  patents  own  a 
business  or  farm  also  add  In  the  numbers  from  Form  1040.  Lines  1 2 
and  19 

28.  Untaxed  Immm  m4  be****  tor  1 990 

a  Soda*  eecuiHy  bewefto  tor  1990.  Write  in  the  Amount  of  un 
taxed  social  security  benefits  (including  Supplemental  Secunty 
Income)  thai  your  parents  got  in  1900  Don't  include  Any  ben 


etta  reported  In  Question  24  Don't  report  moorhly  amount* 
write  In  the  total  (or  1990  Re  sure  to  Include  the  Amounts  your 
parents  got  for  -/raw  and  rhelr  other  chlctren 
AM  to  fifMii  wHn  Depermtom:  CMIne  (AIDC  er  ADC)  tor 
1990.  Don't  report  monthly  amounts,  wrtte  In  rhe  tot*]  for  1990 
Don't  report  social  security  benefits  here 


.  Include  rhe  student 
Don't  report  monthly  amour**;  writt  In  the  total  for  1 990 


»  tor  1990,  Add  up  your 
Puerto  untaxed  income  And  benefits  for  1 990  Use  wortVtheei 
#2  on  Page  10  8e  sure  to  Include  your  parent  i  earned  income 
credit  And  deduct***  IRA,  Keogh  payments.  K  Any 


Everyone  nUft|  answer  dW  nwiowt  hi  fee  Student 
(«\  Spouse)  cotvaft  to  Section  D 


Section  Di  Your  («V  Your  Spouse's)  fMO  Income,  Urn- 
ln$»  And  lenofMs 

If  the  instrut  lions  tel)  you  to  skip  a  question,  te^ve  ■>  blank  if  your  answer 
to  any  oiher  question  is  "none"  oi  "lero  '  put  a  tero  in  ihe  Answer  s{wcf 
Don"!  leave  it  bUnk  or  use  dashes  Fot  example 

s  5  00 

II  you  (or  your  spouse)  filed  tor  will  file i  a  "Forefen  lax  leeum*  or  a 
Puerto  Ucan  Ux  return,  see  Tage  9 

22.  1990  U.S.  Income  Ux  flfuree. 

From  a  compietod  return,  Check  only  one  box  to  indicate  *h»ch 
IRS  form  was  filed  Use  this  tax  return  to  answer  Quesrlom  2) 
through  28 

UOtrMtod.  Check  the  correct  Ikjx  if  you  (and  yoirr  spouse)  have  not 
yet  filed  but  wHJ  fire  A  I990US  income  tax  return  Use  your  flnarK  sal 
records  to  answer  Questions  2  3  through  28  For  these  (luesttony 
you  must  wise  in  the  figures  that  wtH  be  on  the  tax  return  ruling  out 
a  1990  U  S  Income  tax  teturn  will  help  you  answer  these  questions 
A  tax  r*eum  vfliMM  8to8.  Check  this  box  U  you  i*nd  your 
spouse)  wHI  no i  file  a  1990  US  income  tax  return  Don s  auswei 
Questions  23  ihtough  2S  Skip  to  Queslton  26 

II  you  are  divorced  seiurated.  or  widowed  And  you  tried  ioi  aid  litei  « 
joint  iax  return  for  |900.  gtve  only  your  po'tron  of  the  exempitons  And 
income  askPd  fot  In  Questions  2i  thtbugh  28 

If  you  are  martied  And  yoi  And  yout  spouse  fied  tor  wUi  Hiei  separate  iax 
returns  for  1990  be  sure  to  inclutle  both  your  An<i  your  spouse  s  eiemp 
troits  and  income  in  Questions  21  thiough  28  even  11  you  were  nor 
married  in  1990 

23.  tonal  number  of  eiemptions  tor  I  ttO.  vVrite  m  ihe  mmtber  fmm 
l.wm  1040.  Une  6e  or  1040A.  Une  <*e  If  you  used  rite  1O40LZ  And 
you  cheiked  "Yes"  in  Question  4  ol  lhat  form  *»ilc  in  00'  other 
wise  write  m  Or 

Important;  See  tne  tAbie  below  for  son>e  of  the  types  ol  studeni  rinarHMi 
aid  ilur  you  vhixild  exclude  from  income  and  raxes  in  Questions  24 
through  28 


UctodeH 
baxed  on  need 


C-rants. 

Schotar  ships,  or 
Fellowships 

LArnlngs  horn 
A  work  program 
including 
assist  Ant  ships 


Loans 


r 


Yev 


Uctode  H  n 

fMMd  M  Ai 


No 
Yes 


24.  AdUftted  Cross  Income  (ACI)  tor  ItfO.  Don  t  include  Any  hvome 
or  cxpttal  gains  from  the  sAle  ol  a  business  or  (Arm  il  the  sale 
resulted  horn  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  foreclosure  forfeiture  or 
bankruptcy  or  mvotilntAry  liquidation 

Use  woffcilteet  #  I  on  rage  1 0  to  Answer  Qtteedo*  24  If  you  impkx 
get  a  1990  ux  form,  btrt  «rM  be  rUtof  one. 


PAge  4 


er|c 


o  j  yi 
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II.  U4.  Immm  iUHMNc  I  WO.  Mate  «w  this  amount  doesnt 
Include  «ny  FrCA,  ^-w^ioymtrt,  or  other  taxes.  Ota*  copy  the 
amount  of  'Federal  tneome  tax  withheld"  from  «  W-2  form. 

14,  Initt  wm<  fetes  nt  li  IfH. 

I?!  l>wt»H»lHlM»  dsrieadl 11,  Inctuckt  your  {and  your 
iMM't)  earnings  from  work  m  199ft  Add  up  die  tarnirxgs  from 
your  (end/or  your  Spouse's)  W- 2  form*  and  My  other  Mrnfftfifrom 
work  that  are  not  Indudcd  on  the  W.2 
V  y*  aawwewd  Qtnim  21  IS,  Inctade  tht  "wages, 

salaries,  dpi,  tit*  from  your  {and  your  spouses)  form  1040.  Unc  7> 
I040A.  Unc  7;  or  104012,  Unt  I  if  you  (and  your  spouse)  Pled  * 
to*  return,  report  your  (and  your  spouse's)  earnings  separately  If 
you  (end/or  your  spouse)  own  a  bustes*  or  farm,  abo  add  In  the 
rtumbtn  from  form  1040.  Una*  12  and  19 


14.  Unused  fetwa  mi  beast**  for  I— ■ 

Doni  include  benefits  reported  m  Questions  21a.  28b.  28c  and 
2td  of  the  parent  column  here. 

a  Mel  ttcartry  ttatfJfft  for  Itltb  Write  m  the  amount  of  un« 
taxed  social  security  benefits  (Inducing  Supplemental I  Seeurtty 
Income)  that  you  (and  your  ipouie)  got  In  1 990  Don  t  Include 
any  benefits  reported  m  24.  Don't  report  month*  amounts  wttrc 
In  the  total  for  1 990.  be  sure  to  Include  the  amounts  that  you  got 
for  your  chidrtn 

b.  AM »  FeeaMta  •«*  Depend** Cadkwe*  (AIDC  or  UK)  Hi 
1 990.  Don't  report  monthly  amounts;  wrtte  In  the  totaJ  for  1990 
Don  l  report  social  secutty  benefits  here. 

c.  CMM  uepiit  received  Hi  al  tMlret.  Don't  report  monthry 
amounts;  write  In  the  total  for  1990. 

d  Otaer  untaxed  keceene  mi  bene**  for  you' 
(and  your  spouse's)  untaxed  mcome  and  benefits  for  1 990  Use 
worksheet  #2  on  Page  10  Be  sure  to  Include  your  (and  your 
spouse's)  earned  Income  credit  and  deductible  IRA.  Keogh  pay- 
ments, tf  any. 

Sect*©*  Ix  Coat**  And  C«itik«tkMi 

It.  Prim  the  correlate  name,  address.  cKy.  and  state  of  tt»  co^e  you 
arefrwtHkeVwatterrflnrhefWst  choice  space  for  Question  29  In 
the  second  space,  pnnt  the  name  and  address  of  your  second 
coeege  choice.  In  the  third  space.  print  the  name  and  address  of 
youi  third  coiege  choke.  Do  not  use  abbreviations  for  the  name  or 
address  of  the  coeege.  If  the  coeege  you  may  be  gob*  to  Is  a 
branch  campus,  be  sure  to  include  the  complete  name  of  the 
branch  Be  sure  to  W  in  the  housing  code  for  each  coeege  feted 
USA  Funds  wel  send  Financial  AW  Institutional  Reports  (caeed  FAIRs) 
to  each  of  these  coleges  unless  you  answer  -No"  to  Question  10c 
or  the  school  has  asked  us  not  to  send  FAIRs  to  them 
SO  a  Check       *  you  wm*  USA  Funds  to  send  tnrtxmatton  from  this 
form  to  the  U  S  Departrnem  of  education  so  that  you  can  be 
considered  for  «  Pel  Grant  and  other  Federal  student  financial 
*id  If  you  leave  the  answer  to  this  question  blank  or  mark  "No  . 
your  form  w*  be  returned  to  you 
The  US  Department  of  education  is  permitted  by  regulation  to 
provide  your  name,  address,  social  security  number,  date  of  birth. 
PeH  Grant  Inde*  (PGl).  Famiy  Contnourton  (FC).  student  status,  year 
m  coftege.  and  Sure  of  legal  residence  to  the  co4ege<s)  that  you 
listed  m  Question  29  (w  Its  tepresentaitve).  even  If  you  check  No 
to  Question  30c  This  information  wtt  also  go  to  the  Sure  agencies 
m  your  State  of  leg*!  residence  to  h*lp  coordinate  State  nnanclal  aid 


programs  whh  Federal  student  aid  programs,  even  If  you  (heck 
■No2  to  Question  30b.  However,  no  additional  Information  such  as 
fcxomt  Wormaltoo  wB  be  sent  If  you  check  "No"  to  Question  30b 
ot  30c. 

b.  Check  TbV  If  you  g*e  the  Dec>artment  of  Iducaoon  permission 
to  send  Wormatton  from  this  form  to  the  financial  aid  agencies 
In  your  Start.  Some  State  agencies  ask  for  this  information.  They 
may  use  K  to  help  decide  whether  you  w*  get  a  State  award  and 
to  check  to  sec  H  you  reported  correct  Wormation  on  your  Sure 
student  aid  application  Abo.  they  may  use  H  to  help  In  the 
processes  of  your  application  for  a  Stafford  Loan  If  you  are 
etigUe 

Check  "No"  *  you  don't  want  Information  horn  thb  form  sent  to 
the  financial  aid  agencies  In  your  Sure  »  you  check  "No",  any 
Sute  aid  you  might  be  ctfgtte  for  may  be  delayed,  but  it  wtt 
have  no  effect  on  your  Federal  aid 

c.  Check  *Yn~  M  you  gVe  the  Department  of  Education  permission 
to  send  Wormatton  from  this  form  to  the  cootgefs)  that  you 
feted  In  Question  29  (or  rts  representative).  Many  coHeges  use 
rhts  infojmarton  to  help  estimate  the  •mount  of  your  Financial  *>d 
package 

Check  "No"  V  you  don't  want  information  horn  mis  form  sent  to 
the  eollege(s)  that  you  listed  In  Question  29  (or  us 
re  preservative) 
SI.  StfJtcfaVt  letvke  ■■ajirrtdit 

In  order  to  recefve  Federal  student  aid  yo .  must  be  registered  with 
Selective  Service  If 

t  you  arc  a  male  who  is  at  least  18  years  old  and  born  after 
December  31.  I9S9 

Check  the  box  only  M  you- 

t  are  a  male  and  are  IP  nrough  25  years  of  age.  and 
t  have  not  yet  registered  with  Selective  Service,  and 
t  give  Selective  Service  permission  to  register  you 
H  you  wtsh  to  register  whh  Selective  Service  using  this  form  you 
must  I've  permission  for  USA  Funds  to  send  your  S1NGUFIU  FORM 
Wormatton  to  the  U  5.  Department  of  Education  You  can  do  this  uy 
answering  "yes"  to  Question  30a 

II  you  believe  that  you  «te  not  required  to  be  registered,  call 
Selective  Service  «t  I  800-62 1. S3M  for  information  regarding 
exemptions 
II,  Readaadaagn 

Vou  must  sign  this  form  If  you  don't  sign  this  form  It  wB  be  returned 
unprocessed.  If  you  are  mimed,  your  spouse  must  sign  thb  form  If  you 
med  out  the  purple  and  the  white  areas,  at  least  one  of  your  parents  must 
aHo  sign  thb  form  IverytM  sagattf  *ea  Hm  h  caeaVytng  dset  a* 
li  final  Hi  m  dM  fan  Is  correct  and  that  they  are  wttng  to  provide 
documents  to  prove  mat  the  Information  is  correct.  Such  documenti 
may  tncfude  U  S .  Sute.  or  local  tax  returns  Any  SlNGltflU  FORM  dated 
or  received  before  January  I.  1991  wll  be  returned  unprocessed 

ScncJtnt  In  tour  Fona 

Double-check  your  form  to  make  sure  it  h  complete  and  accurate  Be 
sure  It  has  the  necessary  signatures 


Put  the  form  in  me  envelope  provided  in  thh  booklet  Don  t  send 
money  Don't  put  letters,  tax  forms,  worksheets,  of  any  extra 
materials  In  the  envelope.  Tbey  w*  be  destroyed. 


MtAU  turn  the)  P*ie. 
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ATTENTION- 


wousnm#M 


WOUtSMUT  #» 


Eligibility  for  Simplified  Needs  Test 
If  you  art  fBng  got  the  purple  end  white  treat,  you  wl  nctd  to  refer 
to  Section  D  to  complete  worksheet  #JA  below  The  worksheet  w* 
Ml  you  whether  you  must  fl  out  the  SuppivnwnUl  MormMton  (Sec- 
tion* t  through  I). 


WOMSHUT  #M  PCM  TM  HMPUMO  NUM  TUT 

t  Did  or  wi  you,  your  spouse,  or  your  parents  fie  en  IKS  Form 
l040MDces  not  Include  104OA  or  104012 } 

□  ¥ei  (FV  out  Sections  F  through  I  ) 

G  No  (n  oui  the  rest  of  thb  worksheet.) 

Check  "Ym*  if «  foreign  or  Puerto  Mean  us  return  was  or  w*  be  rVd 


00  $ 


2a.  Question  24  J  

OR 

2b,  Question  20  And  27 
(use  only  If  you  left 

Question  24  Wank)  S  

3    Write  hi  ttw  total  of  column  A  and 
column  B  entries  horn  Question  2  % 


00  s 


.00 


H  the  tot*  from  3  is  $15,001  or  more,  you  must,  fl  out  Sector*  F-l 
M  the  total  from  3  Is  1 1 5.000  or  less,  you  do  not  hew  to  flout  the 
rest  of  this  form  Use  the  Attached  envelope  to  mil  this  term  to  USA 
Funds.  PO  Box  6181.  UtdUfUpOta.  IN  46200-6)81 
Hwweye,  It  eaey  be  li  y—e  km t  tom  i  Mlo  ceeaeaeea  mm  reet  of  eke 

e  You  wiot  to  be  considered  tor  nnantui  «td  from  tht  colege  or 

sure  financial  eld  agency  (the  colege  ot  lUte  may  require  the 

Information  on  the  rest  of  (he  torm)> 
e  You  want  to  be  considered  tor  the  Federal  Stafford  Loan  Program 

(con  olete  «t  least  Section  K):  or 
e  "rou,  your  spouse,  or  at  least  one  of  your  parents  Is  a  dtuocated 

worker  (complete  Sections  F-l) 

Falute  to  provide  this  Wormanon  could  result  k\  delays  k\  receiving 
you?  financial  aid  (the  school  ot  agency  may  need  to  send  you  a 
request  tor  the  Information  you  did  r»t  provide)  or  your  rwt  receMng 
al  of  the  aid  to  which  you  ire  entities  (eg.,  you  or  a  member  ol  you; 
Umly  h  a  dislocated  worker) 


If  you  are  Ming  out  the  gray  and  white  areas,  you  wW  need  to  refer  to 
Section  D  to  complete  worksheet  #38  below  The  worksheet  wfi  tefl 
you  whether  you  must  m  out  the  Supplemental  Information  (Sections 
F  through  I). 


WOtXSMIT  #»•  FOt  TM  UMPumD  NU&S  TtST 

I.  Did  orwfl  you,  (or  your  spouse)  fUe  an  IRS  Form  i040?(Does  not 
include  I04OA  or  1040(2.) 

□  V*i  (FN  out  Sections  F  through  I  ) 

□  No  (FM  out  the  rest  of  thb  worksheet ) 

Check  "YrV  If  a  foreign  or  Puerto  Rlcan  tax  return  was  or  wfl  be  fled 


s 

.00 

s 

.00 

2a.  Question  24 
OX 

2b,  Question  26  and  27  (use  only  If  you  left 
Question  24  blank) 

If  the  answer  from  either  Queilion  2a  or  2b  b  SI  5.001  or  more  you 
must  m  out  Sections  M. 

H  the  answer  from  either  Question  2a  or  2b  ts  S 1 5.000  or  km, you  do 
not  have  to  m  out  the  rest  of  this  form  Use  the  attached  envelope  to 
mall  this  form  to  USA  Fundi.  PO  Box  61 81.  Indianapolis.  IN 
4620e-6l8l 

However,  k  eaay  be  bj  yow  beet  tatareei  »  cocapteat  ex*  raet  of  ek* 

e  You  want  to  be  considered  for  financial  aid  from  the  college  or 
state  financial  aid  agency  (the  college  or  state  may  require  the 
Information  on  the  rest  of  the  form); 
e  You  want  to  be  considered  for  the  fedora)  Stafford  loan  Program 

(complete  at  least  Section  K)s  or 
e  You  or  your  spouse  is  a  dislocated  worker  (comp*e«  Secttoni  F  I) 
FaBure  to  provide  thb  Information  could  result  m  delays  h  receMng 
your  financial  aM  (the  school  or  agency  may  need  to  send  you  a 
request  for  the  information  you  did  not  provide)  or  your  not  receMng 
all  of  the  aid  to  whkh  you  are  entitled  («  g..  you  o*  your  spouse  rs  a 
dislocated  worker). 
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iMCivctkmft  for  Tht  Supplement*  Inform*** 
Sectfoti  li  PMtid  I9f0  Upturn -MfFteAw* 

]]  M— Ml  mi  ******  MUmi  *»  I—  — *  M<  » 

nwcueji  end  dental  «pw»  Of***  ln*urame  EJ^^iSSn 
Include  amount*  coveted  by  m*urance  or  *eeemp»oyea  nearm 
STSom  Form  »040-Une  26.  If  your  P-^^ 
deduction*  on  theft  1990  US.  income  ux  return,  wrtte  h  the 
amount  from  Form  1040.  Schedule  A,  Une  I. 
M.  U*mimM%fmm*ml*m4m+m*~immm9mimit*>. 
*  vVrtte  In  the  arnourfol  money  dsaly^ 

efcn*nt*ry.  luntor  high,  and  high  ichooJ  tutoon  foe  ramty  mem. 

SrsWho^ 

room,  hoard,  book*,  transforation,  ttc.)  DmIJmM  ruWon 

paid  few  you  of  Any  tuition  for  preschool  or  coaeg  t 
b  Write  fn  che  numb*  of  dependent  chWrwfof  wt>om^  *nwn< 
listed  in  34*  w»«.  paid  in  1 990  Dt»1  toctoee  yourself  (tht  *ru- 
dent)  Of  any  per*on  who  wis  nw  included  In  Question  18 

Section  ft  Your  (I  Your  Spouse's)  1990  Expense*  — 
Gray  Ait* 

Miltem^ifOm  Hi»*i  »'«  

M  yaw,  wrt**  In  "9*. 

II  M>im  *M  deolal  m  In  1990  mm  fmm  »  fc-wgffj 

WmT?  rTamount  rfnx^eyrhat  you  <«^*OOuse>  * 
1*90  tor  medKal  and  dental  expenses  (Inctode  Inwfanct  pre- 
mlumi).  Dont  include  amount*  <0*^^ '™It^*J* 
employed he*hh deduction* horn Form  »04O^  26 ^you(-Ad 
your  spouse)  hemued  deduction*  on  your  1990  US  lr*ome  ux 
rWn^rtte  h  the  amount  from  Form  1040.  Schedule  A.  Une  I 
14.  U^m^ymm^k^mdmfr^mA^mUmpm4\m\^ 

*.  Write  m  the  amountol  moneyuMt  you  (and  your  K^JH** 
1990  for  ekmentary,  |ontor  high.  And  high  »choo<  ruWoo  for 
tarn*  rrvtmbers  who  were  Included  m  Question  20  (TuWon 
doesn  t  Intrude  room.  board,  boor*  trireporutten.  etc)  Deal 
bxfed*  h*ton  that  you  paid  tor  your***,  tuWen  paid  by*chc*ar- 
sha*.  ot  any  tuition  paid  for  preschool  or  cosege. 

b.  Write fn theiwrnberol dependent cMdnmlwwhom^*m^ 
fWedtn  14awa*patdfn  1990.  OmH  yours**,  or  any 

penon  who  was  not  Included  In  Question  20. 

Section  G:  Your  Parents'  Assets  —  Purple  Area 

Dee^lsewesyelsseiit  M^wse^eeOeo 

ksys^witato-r. 

You  must  *>•  Wormetton  about  your  parent*1  asset*  In  Section  C.  If  you 
«  ££j Irtormetton  tor  only  one  parent  and  that  P^W** 
ownedM^glveonlythit  parents  portion  of  the  assets  and hdebts  H 
your  parents  have  suet*  owned  loWfy  someone  etse.  give  onry  your 
parents'  portion  or  the  uuti  and  debts. 
In  Section  C.  dont  todMei 

e  Personal  w  consumer  loans,  or  *ny  debts  that  *re  not  re- 

uted  to  the  assets  Hired 
«  The  vUut  cV  rertrement  pUm  (p< nitoc  funds,  irvxjlttek.  IRA 

Keogh  runs,  etc.) 
e   Student  ftnancW  *XJ 
54.  Check  nres-  li  either  of  your  p*renr*  (tot  whom  you  are  P<°vWlns 
mformatton)  meets  al  of  the  following  descripttons  for  *  dhpUctd 
homemakef- 

e  your  parent  has  not  wwtord  ful-time  rn  the  labor  forte  Ha  a 
substantia!  number  of  years  (e.g..  approximately  nve  yean 
or  more) but  ha*,  during  those  y^-*^^1"!**  home 
providing  unpaid  service*  tor  famey  members;  aod 

*  your  parentha*  been  dependent  on  puWk  assistance  or  on 
the  kKome  of  another  famey  member  but  Is  no  longer 
receMng  that  Income,  or  your  parent  V*  ^ef^«JH**J 
assbuw.e  because  of  dependent  cMdren  In  the  home.  aM 


your  parent  Is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  Is 
experiencing  difficulty  In  obt*lnlng  ot  upgrading 


•Uf*mptoyed-  rnesns  not  working  ^  S 
work,  to  ouaity  your  pueM  must  heve  made  spec«ceftortstoget*|ob 
lomenme  during  the  tot  tour  weeks. 

•Undefemntoytd"  mesns  working  psrt  tlme  even  though  you?  parent 
W Sniemptoyrnent.  It  reton  to  .  condition  where  work  is  slack 
or  only  part-time  work  *  avaSable. 

Check  "No"  if  neither  ot  yout  psrents  meea  al  the  descriptton*  men- 
tioned above. 

14.  Write  h  the  age  of  the  older  parent  for  whevn  you  gave  Information 
on  this  form 

li.  Hesse.  If  your  parents  own  a  home,  wrtte  m  how  much  the  home  Is 
worth  Use  the  prke  your  patents  could  reasonably  expect  to 
.ecetv*  for  the*  home  If  ft  went  on  sate  ts4*>  ^"^f***- 
insured,  or  taxed  value  A  -home'  Includes  *  house,  moble  home, 
condominium,  etc.  If  your  parents  are  renters,  wrtte  rn  0 
Then,  wrttr  In  how  much  your  parents  owe  on  home,  fading 
the  present  mortgagr  *nd  related  debts  on  the  hom*a(D<y,'^( 
cfode  interest  due.)  Check  with  the  nwtgage  company  H  you  don  t 
know 

If  Omm  teas'  irtstt  aitS  faweossssses.  If  your  parents  own  other  real 
"  esute(rncrudtigrer^rjrorpertyland.^ 
have  Investmenrs.  wrtte  In  how  much  they  are  worth  *****  invest- 
ment* include  trust  funds,  money  market  J**^  c^ 
rtftcates  of  deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  other  securities.  Instalment  ^ 
land  sale  contracM  (IrxfucMng  mortgages  heW).  commodmes.  pre- 
clous  and  strategic  me  lab.  etc 

Then,  wrtte  h  how  much  your  parents  owe  on  other  real  esut*  and 
Investment*. 

40  !■**»■■  I  aM  km.  If  your  parents  own  a  business  ancVor  firm. 
"  wrtte  m  how  much  the  business  and'oi  farm  are  worth  today  In- 
clude the  value  of  land.  buMdlngs.  machinery  equipment,  ^tock 
Inventories,  etc  Don  t  Include  the  home  (Home  value  and  debt 
should  be  grven  h  Question  36) 

Then,  wrtte  in  what  your  parents  owe  on  *e  bus^wd^  farm 
Include  onfy  the  present  mortgage  and  reiated  debts  for  which  me 
business  ancVor  farm  were  used  as  collateral 
If  your  parent*  are  not  the  sole  owners,  write  m  only  thel?  share  of 
the  total  value  and  debt 


Section  Ct  Your  (*V  Your  Spoute  s)  Asset* 

Deal  ksave  aary  el  s%eoe  e^tesSSOM  Maoki  M  a  eoesStoe  deeaat  apply 

**  yea,  wr*Se  m  "0". 

You  must  give  information  about  you»  (and  your  *P«»ei)  assett  In  Sec_ 
rton  G.  If  you  are  divorced  or  sepauredand  youand  your  »P^have 
lokitty  cJned  assets,  give  onfy  your  ponton  of  the  assets  and  debts  If 
youSLSyou;  »pou*e)^^tsWd  jolndy  with  someone The.  gfve 
^r^W*pouses)  portion  of  the  asset*  and  debts  Be  sure  to 
g^Xmat^on^bo^      held  In  trust  for  you  (and  you»  spouse) 

In  Section  G.  4om\  toctsdet 

e  Personal  or  consumer  loans,  or  any  debts  that  are  not  te- 

uted  to  the  assets  toted 
e  The  value  of  tetltement  plans  (pension  funds,  annulrtevl RA. 

Keogh  Plans,  etc ) 
e  Student  financial  aid 
».  Che<K  ->es*  K  you  or  your  spome  mett  ai  of  rhe  fo»owlng  descrtp- 
rtons  fcx  a  dhplaced  homemaker 

*  you  or  your  spouse  has  not  worked  fuM  time  in  the  labor 
force  tor  a  subsundal  number  of  years  (e.g.  approximately 
Ave  years  or  more)  but  ha*,  during  those  year*,  worked  In 
the  home  providing  unpaid  services  for  family  members; 
aM 

•  you  or  your  spouse  has  been  dependent  on  pubbc  *ssH 
iance  or  on  the  Income  of  *norher  fam*y  member,  but  li  no 
longer  receMng  that  Income,  or  you  or  your  spouse  f* 
receMng  pubKc  asHitance  because  of  dependent  chWien 
\r%  the  honw.  aM 
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yog  ot  your  spouse  k  uneenptoyed  or  uncsttenployod  and 
U«xptf1trK(ng  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  upgrading 


•UfurnptejiiT  mNm  net  woiMni  M  week  but  bemg  wmwt  for 
*K*k.  ^  you  or  your  spouse  mutt  hawt  made  epadAc  efforts  to 
t*e  fob  lomtdjnt  during  <w  Utt  four  we  tea, 

"Undeeempfoyed"  means  worMng  parr  erne  ma  enough  you  want  or 
your  spouse  warts  haVame  employment.  It  refen  to  •  condMon  where 
work  b  stock  or  on*  pe/t-ime  work  •  iratetli 

gggTjo'  >  n»W>or  you  nor  your  ipouw  mow  elof  dwdee*jjpBoos 
mentioned  above, 

It,  Mease,  if  you  (end/or  your  spouse)  own  •  homt.  wr*t  m  how  much 
the  homt  to  worth  Use  the  prkt  you  could  reaacrurbfy  expect  to 
recewe  for  fre  homt  v  k  went  on  seat  H%  Pool  use  eeseseed. 
Imtetd.  or  UMd  value  A  "homt'  Includes  «  house,  mobtt  home, 
corriontounv  ttc  Ranters,  write  In  "O". 
then,  wrttt  in  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owt  on  tht 
homt.  include*  tf*  present  mortgage  and  misted  defect  on  tht 
homt.  (Don't  Indudt  Intittst  out.)  Check  with  tht  mortgage  com- 
ptny  V  you  don't  know 

It.  Otbet  fees  eadate  and  imim  If  you  (end/or  your  tpoutt) 
own  other  rod  estate  (exXidhg  rental  property.  Und  second  or 
mmrntr  homes)  or  Km  Irwosbntnts.  write  In  how  much  they  art 
worth  fader*,  vwtecmenti  txJude  fruit  funds,  money  market  Punas, 
mutual  fund*.  ceaftYstts  of  deport,  stock*  borife  other  securest*, 
ineltlment  end  lend  safe  contracts  (kxfcdJng  mortgages  held). 
cenrnodMes.  precJout  end  strategic  metakv,  etc 
Then.  wr*t  m  how  much  you  (and' or  yaut  ipoui*}  ow*  or,  ofr*i  rt* 
estate  end  Investments 


d  leetn.  If  you  (end/or  your  spouse)  own  e  bustwss 
end/or  firm,  wrttt  In  how  much  they  are  worth  today  include  the 
value  of  lend.  buWJngv  machinery  equipment,  fcestock.  inven- 
tories, etc  Don't  Indudt  tht  home.  (Home  value  and  debt  should 
be  gfven  In  Question  38.) 

Then,  wrttt  m  whet  you  (end/or  your  tpouse)  owe  on  the  busfcwu 
end/or  fum.  Include  only  tht  present  mongage  end  related  debt* 
for  which  tht  business  end/or  fum  were  wed  as  cola  feral 
ff  you  (end  your  spouse)  ere  not  tht  vote  owners,  write  In  only  your 
(end  your  spouse's)  share  of  the  rote)  vetot  end  debt. 

Stxtto*  Hi  Votir  1991*92  Veterans  EdicadkmtJ  tencfVs 
Ptr  Motet*  (for  the  student  only) 

42.  Veer  Veterans  Dependents  Uwarkmal  Attletence  fro-jre* 


j.  Write  In  the  amount  ol  veterans  Dependents  tducenonel  Assu- 
rance Program  (Chapter  35)  benefits  thai  you  expect  to  get  per 
month  frees  My  l,  iff  I  eVoefh  |vae  SO,  Iff  I.Peelketeerii 

De*th  Pension.  Dependency  IV  indemnrty  Compensation  IDIC) 

b  Wrttt  In  the  number  of  months  from  fe4y  f  ■  Iff  I  dutttajh  |wh 
W,  I H2  that  you  expect  to  get  those  benefits 
41.  WVsttrejas  CieeHkeSti,  lieines  (Vfjtfk 

a.  Wrttt  In  the  emount  of  Veterans  Contrfcutory  Beneta  (Chapter 
to)  that  you  expect  to  get  per  month  rn»»fos)  I,  Iff  I  akratga 

pet  SO,  I  ff  2,  (Include  both  the  Government  and  student  por- 
tions.) Dent  sndede  Death  Pension.  Dependency  L  Indemnrty 
Compensation  (D4C).  or  your  spouse's  CI  Bel. 

b  Wrftehthe  number  of  monttofMMM.  Iff  I  etoe«g*|ww 

SO,  iff  2  that  you  expect  to  get  those  benefits 

StxtkHi  li  Yoeir  Pevtnts'  Upexfcd  1991  UxnMc  And 
NonUi(«Wt  liKONtf  Anel  ■CMflte  —  Pviplc  Area 


Tnss  section  asks  about  income  and  benefits  that  your  parents  expect  to 
get  K  your  parent  b  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed.  Jon  t  Include 
information  about  the  other  parent  Answer  these  questions  as  accurately 
as  you  can  H  a  question  doesn't  appty  or  your  parents  don  t  expect  to 
get  any  Income  or  benefits  from  that  source,  write  In  "C" 

44.  Check  Ires"  V  either  of  your  parents  (for  whom  you  are  providing 
trtorrnarton)  Is  currently  certified  as  a  TMeeetettel  Wertwr"  by  the 
approprurt  Sure  agency  (see  Page  0) 


gym  Juxfcfd  y*\  you  may  be  a 
eeeeuj  m  e  dMeicmJ  wortt 


d  e>  document  your  partres' 


am*  -No*  f  nmm  ¥  your  pater*  b  otreHed  m  e  dWoceeed 
wor*KSeejiloC^ee*cm44iit^Sejdent(4.  Spouse)  cokm 

h^feteeji  |n  *•  MMi  m  f$m  «  •»  e*«ee*ij*i§ 
sakweeetef  toofttk 

41  f?j  441 1 — I  escetMeeened  tw  weak,  indudt  wages,  sasertev 
end  eps  Sejo  eeepettMl  note  efecn% 

4T.  Iff  I  etBev  ejMtee  bjeteet.  Wrtee  h  fit  toed  emount  of  other 
mietiikxoffw  fat  your  pern  as  wel  report  on  PwblfPi  ttSForm 
1044 104OA.  or  IMOU.  Indudt  Msteeet  end  dMdtndheotmend 
eny  other  miatli  hcorm  DwM  esdude  any  unetryegyment  com- 
pineiton  ot  any  txomt  diet  you  wpornd  h  Queeion*  4S  end  46. 

4e\  iff  l  IU.  Ie«aa*a  (en  *  t»  gut*  Wnse  h  to  «tm 

uu*ee  diet  your  pareres  eapect  to  pey  h  iff  I.  Meat  tore  thh 
emount  doeent  hdude  eny  RCA,  sed-emi^oyrTwnt  w  umv 

49,  199  ■  Hli  Until  ee^ titled. Tr^ are »e same rypes 

of  kscomt  and  benefits  diet  wart  eehed  for  h  Quesnons  28a,  28b. 
Z8cend  28ct 

S4K#oei  L  Voeir  (And  Voetr  Spovfe  t)  LtpecMd  \99\  Ux- 


The,  section  asks  about  income  and  benefits  that  you  (and  your  spouse) 
expect  to  get  rf  you  art  dhrorced,  separated,  or  widowed,  don't  Include 
Information  about  ynur  spouse.  Answer  these  o>iestlons  as  accurately  as 
you  can.  H  e  quesdon  doesn't  apofy.  or  If  you  don't  expect  to  get  any 
Income  or  benefits  from  that  source,  write  tn  '0' 
44.  Check  lfc»'  if  you  or  your  spouse  «  currently  certified  as  a  *Dte. 
located  Wetter*  by  the  appropriate  stare  agency  (see  Page  9) 

if  you  checked  Ifes'.  you  may  be  ashed  to  document  your  status  (or 
that  of  your  spouse)  as  a  dbJocartd  worker 

Check  "No"  If  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  b  certified  as  *  dislocated 
worker.  Skip  me  rest  of  this  section 

leattrtanti  tee  the  table  ea  Paeje  4  tt  eke  fonts  of  foceune  and  taxes 
to  lease —I  of  »edfoe  I. 

41.  aatd  44V.  iff  |  Incense  earned  frees  week.  Include  wages  salaries, 
and  dps  See  laepertant  note  above 

47.  iff  |  ttVtr  eaxakli  kictn.  Wrttt  In  the  total  amount  of  otner 
taxable  Income  ttut  you  (and  your  spexne)  w*  repon  on  youi  1991 
IKS  rorm  1 040.  J040A,  or  1 040(2  Include  interest  and  dMdend 
Income  and  any  other  taxable  income  Dent  Include  any  unempk»y 
ment  compensation  or  any  Income  that  you  reported  In  Questionj 
45  and  46. 


44,  Iff  I  US,  bar— se  Sax  eabe  pakd.  Write  In  the  amount  of  Income 
taxes  that  you  (and  your  spouse)  expect  to  pay  m  1 99 1  Make  sure 
mis  amount  doesni  Include  any  PICA,  self  employment,  or  other 
taxes 

49.  Iff  I  ectalajuaih  bxoeae  and  bentffoj.  These  are  the  same  types 
of  Income  and  benefits  that  were  asked  for  in  Questions  2&i.  26b 
28c.  and  2 fid. 

Section  |t  AflMMondi  Coftegt  Aid  Quetttont 

50.  fero—iM  Hate  i.  please  check  the  box  next  to  the  item  that  most 
closely  matches  your  intended  entollme  ;  In  classes  foi  the 
1091  92  school  year 

51.  Data  ■  af  mi  ad  it  re.  Please  indicate  the  cUtes  (month  «nd  ye«n 
you  pian  to  be  attending  school  during  the  1001-92  school  yeai 

52.  Schools  aesessded.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  post  secondary 
(beyond  high  school)  institutions  you  have  attended  not  mctudtng 
the  school  you  plan  to  attend  during  the  I90t  02  school  year 

SS.  Stndeerfi  teeeptene  weirakir.  Inter  the  telephone  number  at  the 
.*<c*irtss  you  Its  red  In  Question  Z 

Sextfoti  Kt  S4dfford  Lou  InfonMtfon 

S4.  IndkAte  any  unpaid  Stafford  loans  (formerly  G5U  or  Federally 
Insuie-d  Student  Loans  (flSL)  Include  any  unpakJ  nomon  of  a  Star 
ford  Loan  which  is  Included  tn  a  Consolidation  Loan  include  an  such 
loans  you  received  at  jjf  of  the  colleges  you  have  attended  Do  not 
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Include  Supplemental  Loans  foe  Students  (SIS).  AuxSUry  Loam  to 
Assist  Students  (ALAS).  Perkins  Loans,  or  PUTS  Loam. 
If  you  have  made  payments  oft  youf  to*m.  and  you  do  not  know 
what  your  unpaid  balance  contact  your  tender.  H  you  mwi 
received  *  Stafford  LMn  or  GSl  or  you  tot  itpUd  al  of  your 
Stlfford  (MM  or  CSU,  write  m  "0."  If  your  answer  it  '0.  skip 
fiesta*  55  through  59 

HOIti  The  term  -Mt  meat  Srafford"  In  Questions  SS  through  58 
not  WkAte  roans  that  have  not  been  Approved 

SS.  ti^  the  t^arr^  of  your  MOAtim^ 

any  payment*  you  have  made  to  reduce  me  balarxe  of  thr*  loan 


94.  r>ter  the  Interest  rate  from  your  ■ 


t  MUM  Stafford  Loin  or  GSL 


ST.  Eiatti  the  dete(s>  from  the  scxxk*  section  on  your  copy  of  yeuri 
I  Stafford  LOin  or  CSi  appteaann. 


St.  tnttf  your  class  level  when  you  received  your  Mwe*  roceae  Stafford 
loan  or  t\SL 

St.  Indicate  II  you  have  a  vet  defaulted  on  a  Stafford  Loan.  C^anreed 
Student  Loan  (CSL). a  Health  tducatton  Assistance  Lo*n  (HtAl).  * 
PIUS/ALAS7SIS  (Parent  Loan.  Aurtiiiy  Loin  to  Assist  Students,  Sup- 
pltmenta]  loan*  for  Students),  4  FerWM  Lo*n  (formerly  NDSL 
hiadonai  DefenseVDfnKt  Student  Loan),  m  Income  Contingent  Lo*n 
or  4  Cowotekflon  Urn  Dei**  mean*  your  loan  wm  purchased 
from  the  lender  by  the  Guarantor.  You  men  owe  the  money  to  the 
Guarantor. 


„  rJWwfer-  Tobeconfldered4e%locAiedworl«yourou»tbe 

current*  certfted  4j  one  by  4  State  Agency  ftuch  as  your  IocaI  Imptey- 
ment  Service  or  fob  Swvice  Thr*  certntsflon  b  done  In  accordance  with 
me  III  of  the  Job  TreWig  Partnership  Act  A  dislocated  worker  genera* 
meam  a  person  who* 

e  has  been  terrrwiA.red  or  Uki-orf  or  Km  receded  a  nonet  of 

nrnwunon  oi  layoff, 
e  hM  been  term*a*ed  or  received  4  nonce  of  termination** 
4  resuh  of  pmwwnt  cloture  of  a  plant  or  other  (*c*ty  et 
e  was  leM-emotoyed  (including  farmers)  but  is  now  un- 
employed because  of  poor  economic  condfdons  tn  the 
community  ■*  *  natural  disaster. 

FomeM  1m  latAfl  —  If  you  and  your  spouse,  or  your  parents  weal  be 
Mng  a  U  S  exome  tan  return  m  i°Vft  (for  example.  Puerto  Wow  tax 
mn),  foAow  the  msmxttons  below 

e  in  Question  22.  check  the  bo*,  "completed  1990  IRS  Form 
1040'  (If  a  foreign  tax  return  has  been  Med),  ec  "estimated 
1990  IRS  form  1040"  (If  a  foreign  tax  return  wfl  be  fled), 
e  use  the  Information  from  rhat  tax  return  to  f«  out  this  form 
e  convert  a*  figures  to  U  S  drtan.  usmg  me  exchange  rate 

that  Is  m  effect  Wda»  and 
e  m  out  the  Supplenr^al  Irtformarton  (Sections  M) 

Coatdhw  —  A  legal  guxrdun  is  a  person  whom  a  court  has 
e  appointed  ro  be  your  legal  guardian  and  this  legal  relation. 

ship  w*  continue  after  June  30.  1992,  aed 
e  directed  to  support  you  with  his  or  her  own  financui 

resources 

Native  AastttaAJM  —  if  you  are  a  hkrrve  American,  tepoti  the  amour*  of 
income  and  assets  over  S2.000  per  mdMdual  payment  that  you  *nd  yout 
loouse  or  your  p«m*s  received  ^  '  from  me  Pet  C*p<u  Act  or  the 
Dhtdbutton  of  Judgment  Funds  Act.  It  $2,000  or  less  per  mdMdual  pay 
ment  w«s  received  from  either  of  these  Acts,  don  t  report  It  Don't  r«pott 
funds  recetved  as  an  award  under  me  AUsVa  Nam*  CUlms  S*rrtemer* 
Act  or  the  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  Also,  don  t  roclud*  *ny 
assets  received  from  the  Alaska  Natrve  CWms  Settlement  Act 


Do  Afl  SdMOb  lake  tut  In  Tht  ftdkrtl  Sdidcnt  Kuan- 
cial  AM  frogfMgff? 

No  More  than  S.600  K hoots  do  take  part  m  one  or  more  of  them 
Contact  your  schoofs  financial  aW  admJnrstTitor  to  find  out  whkh  Federal 
programs  your  school  partWpares  m. 

Wbtrt  CM  I  Get  Mora  Mrfof*tnw  Om  Fetitr«J  SwaJtM 
FkMUciAj  AM? 

UooWet  gives  you  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  studem  hhancUl  akJ 
programs  offered  by  the  US  Oepanment  of  touutton.  Uch  student 
rViancW  afd  program  has  Its  own  specUJ  features  and  procedures  You 
can  get  more  HormaOon  from  the  booklet.  Il«  laide«  Ctt^  «»a» 
csaf  A4<  f»eea  Ow  MA.  Departeiet  W  -  Craasss,  l^«s  m4 

Wwalfaitli  1991-91.  to  get  a  free  copy  write  tt> 

Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Center 

PO  ftcufM 

Washington.  D  C  20044 

WhAi  Htootm  Afttf  I  MaM  Ifi  My  Font? 

Wlthm  four  to  six  weeks  after  you  mal  In  your  form  USA  funds,  under 
contract  with  the  U5.  Department  of  WucatJon,  w«  send  you  a  IteiMt 
AM  faepeef  (SAR).  On  the  SAR  wO  be  either  a  request  tor  ^J*' 
nvttonor numbers  caAed  a  Pel  Orart  Mv  (PGi)and  a  FMt^J^*** 
MMn  (FC)  The  Department  of  tducatton  uses  formulas  established 
by  law  to  figure  these  numfeen  from  the  tTformaooo  you  give  us  Ybur 
school  or  the  U-S.  Department  of  tducanon  may  ask  you  to  prove  that 
the  hformaoon  you  ffve  on  your  application  fa  true. 

wrwtf  It  My  Hi  CranH  IfmMk  (Kl)? 
The  PC4  is  a  number  that  tela  whether 

ff  you  are  etgtte  for  a  Pet  Grant,  your  *chooi  wt  use  thfs  rnimber  to 
determine  the  amount  of  your  award  tven  II  you  don't  qualry  for  a  Pel 
Grant  you  may  sit  quatfy  for  one  or  more  of  the  other  Feo^al  programs 
te  sure  to  ask  your  flnanciai  Aid  admHstrator  M  your  Khooi  neeos  any 
aocWonai  IrVormatton  from  you  for  these  other  programs. 

What  It  My  ftiMy  CoMrtbutfon  (IC)T 

The  FC  U  a  number  that  helps  your  flnancU  afd  admhtatrator  determine  rf 
you  are  abre  to  get  one  of  the  several  avalaMc  forms  of  assistance  These 
Include  Stafford  loan.  SIOC.  CWS.  and  Perkins  Loan.  Your  Khooi  will  use 
this  number  to  determine  the  amount  of  your  grant,  loan  or  work-study 
award 

Wtutf  Happens  H I  Dofit  Oct  A  SAt  Or  I  Need  Another 
Copy  Of  My  &AK7 

If  you  don  t  get  a  SAR  wtthln  four  to  sta  weeks,  or  you  i.  »ed  another  copy 
of  your  SAR.  write  to 

Federal  Student  Am  Programs 

(jo  USA  Funds 

PO  Box  6102 

Indianapolis.  IN  46206-6182 
Oe  your  name,  address,  social  security  number,  and  date  of  bwth  be 
sure  to  *sk  for  another  copy  of  your  1991.91  SAX  H  your  address  rus 
changed  since  you  sent  m  your  *ppficarion.  be  sure  to  grve  us  both  your 
old  and  your  new  address  Be  sure  to  sign  your  letter 

Whet  H  My  SMuetkm  Chavtfes? 

e  Questions  II.  15.  18.  19.  20  and  21  askyou  to  make  profec- 
dons  for  the  upcoming  year  if  your  answers  to  these  questions 
change,  wail  until  you  receive  your  SAR  and  then  see  your  flnan- 
ciai aid  administrator 

e  The  income  and  expenses  Wormanon  that  you  give  mustbe 
Accurate  They  must  march  what  Is  or  wrH  be  on  your  1990 
income  tax  forms  If  your  -anclal  situation  has  recently  changed 
contact  yout  flnanciai  ax)  •dmrnhtrator 
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#1 


yum  **»  rfc 


©tMr  I1I4S*  IMMW  <4Um«ft| 


I— MM  iwa  *Si»n*riio 

fcK»wi  (payrMrat  re  i«A.  r»oj* 


3  E 


WOtJCSMCtT  #1 


iftA  *n*«  ire**  Pay 
1  »«  i  10*0  -  tot*  of 


tMMiumuiithmhimiOtt 
-  la*  I)  of  I04QA  ~  Un»  2fc 

UttaM  ponton  of  pmlM  fnm 
»*m  1 040  ~  Un»  I  A*  MM  I  ft*  *nd 
I'imfewt  104OA  -  Un»  10* 

mh»  I  Ok  Md  II*  n*u  lib  (#, 


Cn*  *or  todw*  ut  on  iprcvtt  lum 
lorn  I  cum  10*0  -  Unt  eO 


loMtgn  nuM  mJwfcn  Iram  form 

ISIS- Unt  }« 


10*0- L*»S>c*  IO*OA  --UM  » 


**>*p  P**n»  (pari  w  «**v 

MM  *om  Mn*>f*j  to***  iMMd 
iwrfcp*  ft  «0l{l}  an*  4QKS)  OUf* 

*****  ktfwntt  ItutOi  MDC  w 
ADC.  •**>>  j*m  Don  Km  WpO(M 
mqwifcrt ») 

W<*ltu  CompWMMw 

Wl»f*ft*  no.v**«c»rtoh*J  4»n*liii 

1  IkW>  CcrnptntMOA  (WC  1 1« 

Hcvt*i§.  kxm  m  omw  ft***  Hm 
••Hti  (••ckidtnt  rrrn  vut»k**t  ro* 
<<m  mtome  taningj  p*M  K>  m*m 
h*r»  of  rr»  Wl*f»  CtJTfe  «nd  Mtwn 
*X**Anf  c*ih  pjjfflm  tnd  u%>> 

**»*  or  Wh^ni 

C**»  i.p»ai  o  «y  money  p*u  en 
kwhfA  M**J^  h*foi  bum  • 


moouououuxw 


cmn  worn*  *nd  b»t» 

VXN  at  StMk  Ik/YJ  i*f#Af\  **^ 
|tf  Atwunf  wmm  po)«y«  of 
«A*o*H  l*tv*mct  t**»ta  o*  k* 


J-^-.*,  |.        a  |,  a 

•  mcom*  wtorwd  rtt»**w  on  «t»  lorm 

•  MnyNmw*M  >wn*  m 

■  food  1  HIT  MM 

•  Of*  «nd  90mn  9+*  Aan  mon«>  *<«**<]  Km  Mr  •*>  or  ntoftW 

•  **w  *******  Iw**  (C  Mt  Dap****  t*u«M  AMMtw*  IW*m 
*  W»c**n*l  W*h*»0M**  rtogf  *m  W  fr.«V«,  l*nr«n  wt  r 


Wturtt  you  to  beep  these  worksheets.  Don!  send  them  m  with  your 
epptcation  form,  feu  may  be  nM  to  refer  to  them  Urn  to  verify  the 
^formation  on  your  appfcartort  (It  may  also  help  you  to  show  thit  your 
SA*  *.  accurate.} 

JJgjJJWgJ^  IW  rWO  ACT  AND  Mil  Of  TOUft  SOC4A1 

ThefmVacyActof  1974  requires  mat  each  rederai  agency  that  asks  for 
your  tocUi  security  mrmber  or  othet  Worm* too  must  trt  you  it* 
Mowlnt= 

I    t»  kf*J  rijhl  to  «ik  tef  tt>«  Worrrurton  and  V4h*ther  tt>«  Uw  mv»  ycu 

muetghvH 
2.  Wt^purpo^tM#*erKyr»** 
3  Wh*t  could  hippenV  you  oonotgtvek 
^umuu  y>e  your  social  lecurity  number  (SSN)  to  apply  for  Federal 
J^ftjjrKW  aid  The  US  Department  of  U*a**>W  rtfht  under 
tne  m  rv  ptograrm  to  require  that  you  provide  ui  with  your  social 
S^ttona  4«4{aM4)  of  the  Htgher  Edutadon 
Act  of  I96S.  as  amended.  The  SSN  h  used  under  the  Pel  Cranf,  Supple- 
mtnw  tA>cadond  Opportunity  Cram,  end  Cotege  V^-St^pco- 
m  recording  information  about  your  cotege  attendance  *m 
*fti!!l  mf?ln*  your  money  The 

S5L5*?l~lun<iw  *•  St<ffort  ^  NtWloanprogrami  to 
io^tne*ylt^ 

permit  eervklna  and  cotccttng  of  the  tear* 

JJy*1      *PP$*,t>  ^  federal  itudent  aM  only,  you  must  IV  out  evt«y- 

thiftg  Mcept  Quesdorm  29,  30,  and  31  If  you  skto  Question  10  we  wfJ 

ct^your  *vw*ref  as  "No"  for  al  pam  of  that  question  If  you  are  apewy. 

*g  tor  a  Pel  Oant  onJy  you  can  step  Quesnons  s.  36.  and  43 

The  authority  to  request  al  other  information  (except  the  SSN)  Is  based 

on  Sections  41 1A.  41 18.  41 1C.  41  ID.  41  If.  474.  47S.  476.  477  479 

and  400  of  the  Higher  education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended'  Winter- 

marten  h  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  Federal  i  ruder*  «d  for  which 

you  may  be  chained 

The  information  which  you  suppled  may  be  disclosed  to  third  pardes 
that  the  Department  has  authomed  to  assist  m  eoVrfersterlng  Federal 
student  aid  program*  This  dtocteture  may  Include  private  Arms  that  the 
Department  contracts  with  for  the  purpose  of  centring,  anafytlng,  total- 
tog  or  refMng  records  h  the  system  and  who  are  requfced  to  maintain 
safeguards  under  the  Privacy  Ac  I.  This  may  *^  be  accorr^Mshed  rtvough 
computet  matctehg  programs  such  as  the  ones  currently  conducted  wen 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Servk*. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Iducarton  wfl  provide  yovu  name,  address,  social 
vKurtty  number,  dare  o/btih.  student  aid  Indices,  student  status,  year  ri 
«JJ  Sute  ol  legal  residence  to  the  coftege(s}  that  you  Rs<  m 
Question  29  (or  Its  rtpresentarrve).  even  if  you  check  *No"  h  Question 
30c  This  Weematton  wfl  also  go  to  the  State  agencies  m  your  Sure  of 
legal  residence  to  help  coordinate  State  financial  aid  programs  with 
Federal  student  aid  programs  The  Department  wfl  provide  calculations 
and  determhetion  of  etgMty  to  the  agency  with  which  you  fled  a 
student  aid  appfcatton,  or  anotr*  stmlar  agency  I  you  nicruestt^w 
do  saThat  agency  may  abo  release  Information  received  from  the 
Department  to  coteges.  Slate  Schctiarship  agencies,  and  loan  guarantee 
agencies  that  you  have  designated  to  receive  Information  Also,  the 
Dtpartment  may  send  Wormarton  to  members  of  Congress  if  you  ask 
them  to  help  you  with  Federal  student  aid  questions.  H  youi  paten*  ^ 
your  spouse  provided  Information  on  the  form  they  may  abo  reo*  «t  to 
see  al  the  Information  on  the  appbeation. 

II  the  Federal  government,  the  Department  or  an  employee  of  the 
Department  b  involved  in  Mgarton.  the  Department  may  send  Wot 
mason  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  a  court  or  acfkteiutrvc  body  I  the 
dbctosore  b  Mated  to  ftnancUi  aid  and  certain  other  ccrwlrrtom  art  met 
The  hrorrnation  may  abo  be  made  avalabte  to  Federal  agencfci  »h*ch 
h*ve  mc  authority  to  subpoena  other  Federal  agencies  r«ords.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  may  send  your  ireormatten  to  a  foreign.  Federal 
State,  or  local  tnforcement  agency  If  the  information  that  you  submitted 
indicates  a  vtoiation  or  potential  violation  of  the  law,  which  that  agency 
has  ^rtsdktton  for  trrvestigation  or  prosecutton  ffteasv  the  Department 
may  send  Information  regarding  a  claim  which  b  cVeterrrrined  to  be  vaM 
*ntiove*cfue  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency  Thb  information  Incrudes 
loVrelters  from  tin  record,  the  amount,  status  and  hhtory  of  mc  claim 
and  the  program  under  which  the  claims  arose 

tofbgsflbtf,  wfl  flrwl  rtcdvc 
yoejf  AflfsflcaAloei  by 

WUy  I,  1991. 
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ISlNGLETILE-FOR^h 


IHI  UPIKA1ION  tQ8  MUOIMI   I IH1  Hi  I  •  I  MJIVUNU 


Ul  SI0,S 


If  you  pwpeMly  *t  <*•  *  mW"**  Womuijon  on  ft*  torn  you  nwy  be  fl^  $IO,«X>.  se«  to  piteon.  or 

|  I  i  i  I  I  I -i-l  I  I  I  I  I 


ItxXtv  "You 


SK  HON  A    XHIRSf  I  • 


2.  Ybur  permanent  mefang  address .  (Mai 
wfl  tar sent  to  this  address  See  Page  * 
for  Sure/Country  MmMon). 


L  I    I   I  I 
ber 


I  1  I  U_l_L.L-L.J-.i-iJ  U 
J_J_J-J-jJ 


rwtt 


Number  and  Street  (Include  Apt  No ) 

I   |    I    1   >    I  J  -LLI 


i  i  i  i  I  I  J_l  I  I  1  I..LJL 

j_uJ  UJ  L:  i  ixJ 


5  Your  title  (option*!) 
i  □  Mis*.  Ms.,  or  Mrs. 

 r 

7  Are  you  4  U  S  ciiiien? 
i  □  Yes.  1  am  «  U  S  clr_en 
in  No.  but  1  am  an eegtt* noocttuea 
(See  the  Iwfnxftem*  on  Page  2 ) 

|A|  i  i  i  I  I  J_l  |J 

9  VVhat  year  w«  you  be  in  coeege  in  1991-92? 
(Check  onfy  one  box.) 

a  □  1  it  (never  prrv*x_y  antnded  «*tge) 
i  □  lit  (prwbusfy attended  co*tge) 
c  □  2nd  i  □  3rd  iD** 
i   □  5th  ot  more  undergraduate 
c  □  First  year  «r*auire/ptofetitond 

(beyond  a  fUchctofi  degree) 
n  □  '  ondnutng  greduste  ot  ptoresslonet 

4  Yom  Sure  of  legal  residence*  Li  J 

iD  No.neHherofthe_»ove 
(See  mtntctiom  on  Page  2) 

S  Your  social  security  number 

LljJ  LU  I_i_i_lJ 

8  Ai  of  ssda*  am  you  rrwttfd? 
f Check  only  one  txw j 
,  n  I  am  not  mimed  (I  am  single. 

divorced,  or  wWowed.) 
i  □  lamrnarrted 

i  □  1  *m  iepM«ted  from  my  spouse 

6  Your  date  of  birth 

LU  LU  LiJ 

Month      Day  Year 

10.  VW  you  htvt  your  first  bachelors  degree 
before  My  1, 1991? 

□  Yes  □  No 

SECTION  B   STUD!  NT  STATUS 


11  a  Were  you  bom  »*leee  January  1. 

b.  Are  you  *  veteran  of  d*  US.  A/med  Tones? 
c  Are  you  award  of  tht  court  or  are  both  your 

parents  deed? 
d  Do  you  have  legal  dependents  (other  than  J 

spouse)  that  ftt  the  defection  m  the  Instruction* 

on  Page  2? 


Yes  No 

D  □ 

a  □ 

□  □ 

□  □ 


tf  mi  am— md  "tos*  to  any  part  of  Question  1 1,  go  to  Section  C  and  M  out  the 
StS  endfttVwHt  areaVontf«  rest*  r£  W°SUp  Queirtom  1 2  through  1 5 
tf  you  amweted  "fie"  to  every  part  of  t>*esdon  1 1 .  AND  you  are- 
■  ii, jinjiixii  now  (state  divorced,  lepatated.  or  widowed)  AND  wl  be  an 

undSJ?ldW»^  *****  1 2  (SUp  Question  1 5  I 

•  Manted  no*  ORwBoe  a  graduate^ 
Question  IS.  (SUp  Questions  12  through  14e) 


12  Did  your  parents  claim  you  as  an  income  lax  Ye*  No 

e*emption?  In  1989?  □  □ 

In  1990?  □  □ 


UNWAUH D  UKtMggtAPUffl  STUOtKTS  OWUf 
tf  you  answered  "¥ae"  to 


gw  theWMU  and  the  WHITC  areas  on  me  rest  of  the  form 
W  (Slup QuesOon*  I)  through  IS) 


V  you  aMwered  Ho"  to  fan*  year*  In  Question  12.  answer  Question  1 1  below 

TTr^S^hT^ 


yeat  (Answef  14a 
•ate  SUp  14b,  14c 
14o\ancTl4e) 


4 


14a.  DM  you  have  total 
resources  of  44.000  or 
more,  noOncKichng 
pareno'  support 

Yas  No 


year  (Answer  14k 
Me>  SUp  14a.  14c 
I  id  and  14e.) 

I 

14fa  DWyou  have  total 
resources  of  M,000  or 
more,  not  rxUoIng 
parents'  support 

*»  NO 


..SI8S  B  B  •  '  tiW  8  B 

•  Hyouanswered  W  to  eJfUaff  year  In  Question  14 
rest  of  "  ' 

or  me 


yeat  (Answer  1 4c 
•ate  SUo  14*.  14b. 
144  and  I4e.) 

I 

14c  DM  you  have  total 
resources  of  $4,000  or 
more,  not  exJudtag 
parents'  support 

Yes  No 
In  194)77  h  n 
In  I9M?   Q  □ 


(Answer  14 
~rSUp  14a,  14b. 
14c.  and  14e) 

I 

lid  Did  you  nave^touJ ^ 
resources  ot  $4,000  or 
more,  not  mcUoVig 
parents'  support 

Yes  No 
In  1964?  Q  Q 
in  1989?   □  □ 


(Answer  14e  only.  SUp 
14a.  Mb.  tic,  and 
lid } 

DM  you  have  total 
resources  of  $4,000  or 
more,  not  including 
parents'  support 

Yes  No 

in  1969?  g  g 


In  1990? 


► rest  of  the  for  m 
a  H  you  answered 


ss'  to  I 


yearT<USoo1^  li^i^lJ Tgo  »  Section  C  anS  hi  ou.  the  PURPU  and  theWMITt  «as  on  the 
years  h  Question  14a.  14b.  14c.  I4d.  or  14..  go  to  Section  C  ^  HI  oul  the  CWY  arid  tf»  WMlU  areas  on  tf»  rest 


IS  VM  your  parents  clawn  you  «j  an 
income  tax  exemption  In  1991? 


MA UtltD  Ot  OfUOUAn  'MnsMo*Mj^t^o^j 
Yes  No 


► wBBl  areas  on  die  rest  of  the  form 
If  you  answered  -Me"  to  Question  1 5.  go  to  Sectton  C  and  (■  out  the  GRAY  and  the 
vAlTl  areas  on  the  rest  of  the  form 


  M  Quesdon  1 S.  go  to  Sectton  C  and  M  out  the  PUAPU  and  rhe 

on  the  rest  of  the  form 


□  n 


MDC  Form  3 1  S(A)  (Rev  9/00) 
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SIC  HON  C    HOUMHOID  INFORMATION 


MHMTS 


16.  Whit  H  your  parent'  current  aw*d  t*tm> 
i  □  Unfit     i  Q  irperated  i  □  widowed 
i  □  minted  «  D  drvorted 

17  Wh*t  *  your  parents1  Sure  of  teg*  residence?  LlJ 

Sun 

18  Number  of  lamfy  members  m  1991-92 
(Atoeys  incbde  your***-  (fhe  student)  and  your  p«m  include  your 
K!??-*5?  <l*2^  ©*tr  peep*  or* f  i*v^S^7^aJSi- 
tton  hi  the  tostructtons  on  Pefc  J.) 

19.  Numfctr  of  cotts*  students  in  1991-92  LJ 

(Of  tf*  nutter  in  It.  write  Intfte  nuntn  of  famty  marten  who 
wfl  be  In  cotefe  er  least  heJf-dme.  Include  yourse*  -  the  appfcant ) 


10.  h+umbef  of  fcmey  members  m  1991-92     I  I  I 


BtSgJS*  yoyteW  end  your  Bomt  tndude  your  chtdren  and 
other  people  onfy  *  they  i — -------    -  - 

P«*e  J  ) 


f  they  meet  the  defMbon  m  the  frvtructtons  on 


21  Number  of  coeege  srudents  m  1991-92     I  I 

^i??*^*  *?'  in  (he  number  of  Umly  rnemben  who 
wfl  be  in  colege  at  least  hetf  ttme  Include  yoursefl ) 


L 


SKTION  D.  1990  INCOME  CARNINGS.  AND  BlNlMfS 


22.  Ihe  Mowing  1990  U.S.  income*  tax  founts  Are  from  . 
(Chttk  onfy  one  be*.) 

i   □  *  comptettd  1990  IKS  Form  | 040(2  or  1040A 

i  CJ  «  completed  1990  IKS  Form  1040 

I  Gen  estimated  1990  IRS  Form  1 04042  or  I040A 

«  □  an  estimated  1990  IRS  Form  1040 

I  □  a  Ux  return  wfl  not  be  fled. 


23  1990  tout  number  of  exemptions  (Form 
1040  Une  6e.  or  l040Allne  6e.  I040U  flten. 
see  (mtructtom  on  Page  4  ) 

24  1 990  Adjusted  Gross  Income  (AG)  -  form 

1 040- Une  31.  l040AUne  19.  or  1 040(2 -line  A 
oi  see  Instruction*  on  p*ge  4  j  24 

25  1990  US  income  tax  paid  (Form  1040  Une  47 
I040A  Une  25.  or  l040C2-llne  7  )  25 


(Go  to  23 ) 
(Go  to  23 ) 
(Go  to  23  ) 
(Go  to  23) 
(Skip  to  26) 


»  LU 


26  1990  Income  earned  from  work 

27  1990  Income  earned  from  work 


Father  26  1_ 
Mother  2  7 


28  l990unuxedtrxon^indbene^(>Mrryro^on^; 

l  Social  secu my  benefits  jg  1  J_ 


b  AW  to  famWes  with  Dependent  Children 
{AFDC  or  ADC) 

<  Chad  support  receh*d  for  tfi  cMkfren 

d  Other  untaxed  Income  and  benefits  from 
worksheet  *  2  on  Pjge  1 0 


b  1_. 
c  l_ 


^^*^reere^ei|iet  Wl  eee  eae 


l  STUDtNT  (Ik  SfOUSt)  _ 

22  TVfcedwtag  1990  US  hcomeux  figures  art  from 
(Check  onfy  one  box.) 

1   □  *  completed  1990  IRS  Form  I040U 

or  I040A  (Go  to  23) 

1  □  a  compfeted  1990  IRS  Form  1040  (Goto  23) 
1   □  an  estimated  1990  IRS  Form  1040C2 

or  I040A  (Go  to  23) 

4  G  an  estimated  1990  IRS  Form  1040  (Go  to  23) 
I   Q  a  tax  return  wfl  not  be  fled         (Skip  to  26 ) 


LlJ 


24 

Student  26 
S(>ouse     2  7 

28  a 

b 


 00 

 00 

 00 
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SU  1  ION  1    (  Oil  K.I  RUl  AM  *M>  «  IRTIIK  ATIOS 


each  college.  Aivo  lodkare  where  you  wfl  Ke  undet  "Housing  Code  Reports 

Question  TOt   


si  that  you  5e  comKHttog  attenclng  during  the  1 99 1 
(FAIIU)  wfl  be  sent  to  «fi  of  mese  coieges  unless  y< 


92  school  yen  fcm 
you  amwer  "no"  to 


29  What  co*ege<i)  do  you  pUn  to  go  to  in  I9PI-9E?_ 


USA  funds  live  OrJy 


Co»egeName 


Ctly 


~yio^^Co^rfo7 1991-92  (Entet  only  one  code  for  each co8egeV   I  -  With  parents   2  »  Cairpus jwjng_ _ 3  ; OH _c »Mj>™ J^tt 


St  a  if 


30a  DoycwghwUSAruochp«mbitonto4ef>dlntoirTyuk>n 
f»om  this  form  to  the  U  i  Dept  of  Education?  (Oieck 
"Yes"  »you  want  to  be  considered  for  a  Pet  Gia*  and 
other  Federal  student  aid  I If  you  answer  "No"  or  Ins* 
this  question  Wank  this  form      be  returned  to  you 

[J  Yei  H  No 

Do  you  grvr  the  U  S  Dept  of  Education  permHston 
lo  send  information  I  *n  i"*  form  to 


30b  The  firuncMl  ltd 

*jj,enctes  m  your  state? 

Z.  Yes  ;."  No 


jOc  The  coiegef.ii  you 
rwmed  tn  29  (cm  in 
represent*  t*e)? 

n  Ye*  n  No 


3 1    r  Check  this  box  f  you  give  Se*ettM>  Service 
permission  to  register  you 
fSee  insrrucrtons  on  Pige  5  J 


BMd  a*d       —  tveryone  gMng  Worrnation  on  this  rot m  must  ugn  below  IF  you 
don't  sign  thCtotm,  k  wfl  be  returned  to  you  unprocessed 
[  anln  Al  of  the  Wormaoon  on  thts  form  and  the  Supplemental  lnrornuiwn 
icctfom.  V  completed,  h  true  and  Kvnpleie  to  me  best  of  my  knowledge  M  *skert  by 
an  Authorized  official  I  Agree  to  ghv  proof  of  the  inrorrmttoo  that  I  have  given  on  this 
form  ml  me  Supplemental  krformitioo  secoonv  *  completed  I  realue  thai  this  prool 
may  Include  a  cony  of  my  U-S.  <u.*re.  or  kxai  income  tlx  return  I  Also  realtfe  trvit  if  I 
do  not  gWe  proof  when  ashed.  t*se  student  may  be  denied  aW 


Scuden's  spouse 


Date  completed 


I    I    I    I   J  J    Yen  n  1991  □ 


"j5™*5*"^^  WM,CH  °F  Tm 


MOIRAL  SUPPIlMtMAl  IMOKMMIOS 

sic  Hon  i  iuvo  1  \riNSi  s 


1990  medical  and  denr^  ej^traa  not  piid  by  iwinc* 
34  1990  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  schooi  tutton  tor  dependent  chJdeen 

a,  Amount  paid  (Don  t  Include  tuHton  paid  far  me  appfcant) 

b.  For  how  many  jd 


1  _JMlJm  j 
U.   %  00 


SECTION  G.  ASSET  INFORMATION 


35  Is  either  of  your  parents  a  displaced 
homemaVer  ?  (Se*  rn*  *»rrucrtom  on 

rage  7) 


36  Write  In  the  age  of  your  order  parent 

37  Cash,  savings,  and  checking  ac courts 

38  Home  trlentm  write  m"0') 

39  Other  reu  estate  and  investments 

40  Business  and  farm 


41    Does  any  part  of  Question  40  Include 
a  farm? 


H  Yes 


mttpm  i 


n  no 


36  LU 

What  h  M  worth  today?  What  tt  owed  on  K? 

37  S  00 


39  *_ 

40  t. 


.00 
,00 
..00 


xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

«  00 

S  00 

S  00 


D  No 


(rWMM 


tMfMr^MlMt.yM 


37  $- 

38  1. 

39 

40  *. 


.  00 

.  oo 

.  00 
.  00 


f  ilUMfff  ^  WOUSt)  1  1 

3>   oo 


35  An  you.  or  ts  your  spouse,  a  displaced 
homemaker?  D  Yes  □  No 

(St*  me  jrtsftuertons  on  P*gr  7  I 

36  XXXXXXXXXXXX 

What  ts  K  worth  today?   What  H  owed  on  It? 


4i  n 


XXXXXX;  sa^XX 
»  00 

\  oo 

\  oo 

□  No 
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>OUR  W  1 1  RA»»S  HUH  APONAl  Bl  SUITS  PIR  MONTH  (for  the  uudent  onty) 


Wlfou  *•  completing  this  pit*,  you  mutt  answer  Quesnon  4 2.  It  you  ttt  t 
WHm  «r»«,  you  must  afco  answer  Question  43.) 

42  'few  veterans  Pependtwa  tducadonal  Asshunce  Program  benefits 

a  Amount  per 


I  out  the  GRAY  and  tht 


Ny  I.  IHf  *m#  N«t  SB,  IH1 

b  Number  of  months  Lj_J 


41  ***  \fcterare  Cortrfcutory  Benefits  (VTAP) 


4.  Amount  pet  month     % — 


.00 


b.  Number  of  montfn 


SICTIONI.  LXPtCTID  1991  TAXABll  ANO  \ONtTA\ABl  I  IN<  OMI  AND  BlNOtTV 


44  b  etther  ol  you*  perencs  rtetM  as  « 
dhkxited  worta  by  the  .appropriate 
*8ency? 

f>cr  the  eomjcrtora  on  P*jf  fl.; 


45  incomt  e*Jf>fJ  from  vs-^k 

46  1991  IrKome  eii  ied  hom  work 

47  1991  other  taaitfc  Income 

48.  1991  US  incoow  tlx  to  be  pjM 

49  1991  nontaxable  Income  and  benefits 
CSec  Intrncttom  on  Page  8.) 


mum 


n  Med  out  the  ran  of  Mi  column, 
md  (0  to  the  student  and  spouse 
column,  Quesaon  44.) 

Q  No  (SMp  thk  column  end  go  to 
the  student  end  spouie  column, 
Quezon  44  ) 


s  

s. 

 00 

s._ 

00 

.00 

s 

.  .00 

■  yon  no 


KfrV  epeoee) 

STUWNT  H  SfOUlii 


An  you,  or  b  your  spouse. 
terflBod  as  e  datoceied 
worter  by  the  Appropriate 
igtncy?  ("See  the 
eoffucnofts  on  Paje  flj 


Q  ft*  (F»  out  the 
rest  of  (ho 

column.) 

□  No  (SUpthts 
column) 


s  

 00 

»  ... 

no 

$  . 

00 

\. 

00 

i 

.00 

USA  Fundi  -  Coekfe  AM  And  Federal 

il  you  we  using  this  appkjHon  to  Apply  fot  Colege 


SuiYord  loan  Program  Information 

A>d  ot  the  federal  SrallOtd  Lo*rt  Program  many  ichoolv  wll  require  that  you  c  onipme  Sih  »kws  I  Ami  K  t>f  tovs 


~MCIION|  Al>l)IIK>\AI  (Oil  fl,|  \m  OUISIIOSS 


SO.  Whet  n  your  planned  emoenwi 

status  rot  the  1 991- 92  school  ye*? 

i  C)  M-ttrte  student 

i  G  Thrre  quemr  time  student 

i  O  KeX-dme  student 

«  D  Less  men  hoV  Bme  student 


SI.  During**  1991-92  school 
yoer  you  went  financial  eM 

from  LU  19  LJ 
Month  Y»* 

to     LJ  19  LJ 
Month  Yeer 


S2.  How  many  schools  (coBeges, 
vnrTriiwi,  ofcj  oeyono  nejn 
school  have  you  *  trended  7 
•  □  none  in  four 


n>  you  s 

*IJ  n 


S3.  Student's  permanent  t 
telephone  number 


LuJ'LuJ-l  nil 


StCHON  K  STAMORD  lO*\  INJORMATIOS 


S4.  Whet  Is  the  total  unpaid  bounce  on  AU  your  Stafford  Loans  end  CSU? 
(If  you  answered  "0  .  skip  the  remeMryg  Items  In  this  section.) 

55  Wh*r  h  the  toUl  unpaid  bebnee  of  your  smt  rowot  Stafford  Lo*n  ot  CSL? 

56  Whet  ts  the  Interest  rtte  on  youi  eaoat  tocaat  Suflbrd  Loen  or  GSU 

57  '.Vhet  was  the  loen  (enrottmcfe)  period  on  your  m 


.00 

.00 


*C  7%    iD»   cQ  9%.   .H  8/10* 

Steffofd  Loan  c*  OSl?       from  U-J  19  LU     to  LU  19  LiJ 
co  Month      ree/         Month  Yen 

5B  Whei  wm  your  cUss  kv«H  when  you  recehed  your  mmt  receat  Sieftord  Lo*n  or  CSL? 


i  □  freihmen 
i  O  Sophomore 
i  □  h**x 
« Q  Senior 


i  □  5th  yeer  undergreduete 

«  □  I  si  yeer  g/edueie^yotoUorii) 


i  G  2nd  year  greduete/professiorul 

•  Q  3rd  yeer  greduete/professtoneJ 

•  Q  Beyond  3tdyear  grediMte/proreuionAl 


S9  Have  you  ever  delnited  on  «  prevtous  Student  loen?  □  Ws  Q  No 


5T0P:  You  have  finished  ihe  Application  Recheck  your  application  Make  sure  fh«\f  the  tight  people1  »v\e  sic.nt'd  this  fotm 

m  Question  32  MaiI  this  ApplkAtion  to  USA  Funds.  PO  Box  0181.  Indianapolis  INI  -lO^Oo  nlKI  l)n  noi  send  money 


USA  lUNDS  USI  ONUT 
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1991-92  SCHOOL  YEAR 


APPI  IC  A  T  ION  I  i-i 

PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  GRANT 


FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID 


P*nmytvonki  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency 

Dear  Student: 

On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency  (PHEAA).  l  am  pleased  to  provide  you 
w/fSC  !^-92schoolyear. 

fndinn^cMs^d  from  the  school  you  plan  to  attend.  For  details  on  the  use  of  this  form,  carefully  read 

toulthis  application  booklet' '  on  page  6.  Please  make  special  note  of 

the  filing  aeadvnes  listed  on  page  6. 

You  may  also  request  an  application  for  a  PHEAA  student  loan  by  completing  Section  J  on  this  application. 
Fri  this  booklet,  select  the  bank  or  other  lender  from  „hlch  y°»™«£™ 

andin&caUthe  Under' s  code  on  the  form.  If  you  have  outstanding  PHEAA  student  loans,  list  the  code  of he 
l^tnm 'which** i  received  these  loans  Keep  in  mind  that  loans  unlike  grants  must  be  repaid,  so  apply  for 

a^Meg^ 
costs  of  education. 


Kenneth  R.Reeher 
Executive  Director 


WMMHQ-.  You  m* 


Important:  Don't  complete, 


_  tlgnortobmrtth+iapplk^^b^ortJamiJnrlJWI. 
3m  Pag*  6  for  Filing  Dttdtlnet. 
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How  so  un  mi  ape*oet»on  boom 

1.  Septra*  thi  apefeabon  and  thi  return  envelope  from  the 
booMol  by  teeilng  on  tho  perforation  Hno. 

2.  Begirmingwrtimcinstnjcl^ 

item  f  1  on  the  application,  oompW  tho  aeceons  of  the 
application  K  cccrcara  wrth  tr»  instnxto. 

3.  Henamourrtie  r*OA)tsl»d  aixj  tho  quottK^  oooi  W  ^pty  or 
your  answer  it  nono«  enter  zeros. 

4.  Be  certain  thtl  th«  i^opor  tigntlurM       1^  tfflxKl. 

5.  Return  tho  completed  appscetion  in  the  envelope  provkfed. 
Bo  certain  to  plan  tto  propor  postage  on  tho  envelope.  Do 
NOT  return  tr»boc^  instructs 

s\  CompMtholwmontttippoaooflinttto 

with  tho  Instructions,  Do  not  wrtio  ooninents  or  explanations 
on  tho  application  thai  attompi  to  modify  the  answers 
provided.  Thay  cannot  bo  renstdored  and  may  delay 
prooseeing. 

Whaiiottitoapplioatkmte,-? 

Thi.  froo  application  io  for  tho  1991*92  tchooi  yoar  and  may  bo 
used  on  or  alter  January  1, 1991,  to  apply  for; 

o  Stata  Grant  aid  from  Pennsylvania 

■  PeH  Grant  and  otrier  federal  student  aid 

■  Financial  aid  from  your  school.  Consul!  your  financial  aid 
administrator  for  specific  institution  fifing  deacJines  and 
othor  details  in  applying  for  cotlage-ieveJ  assistance 

1  hi*  form  may  also  ba  uaad  to  dewfrnine  your  financial  need  for  s 
Stafford  Loan  (formorty  Quarantaad  Studont  Loan  (QSLJ).  Soo 
exprerntfan  under  instructions  for  Section  J. 

■'  you  novo  Quottiona. . . . 

io  Inttructioni  in  this  booWtt  will  tell  you  what  Information  you 
ave  to  provtdo  on  tho  form.  First,  rtad  all  of  tho  instructions 
carofully.  H  you  htvs  any  questions  after  you  havo  rtad  tho 
instructions,  took  help.  Talk  to  your  high  school  counselor  or 
financial  sid  administrator  it  tho  school  you  want  to  attend.  There 
are  also  loll -free  numbers  which  you  may  use.  You  may  direct 
questions  concerning  State  Grant  attend  me  completion  of  this 
application  to  the  State  Grant  toll-free  number  1-100  912*7431 
Questions  regarding  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  and  Section  J  ot 
the  application  should  be  directed  to  1400-692-7392. 

What  Is  ■  State  Grant? 

The  State  Grant  Program  provides  grant  aid  to  eligtolc  Pennsyl- 
vania oomioiiiaries  who  are  in  need  of  financial  aid  to  ittend  a 
poitsecondary  school  as  undergraduate  students.  The  amount  of 
the  Stats  Grant  for  those  who  qualify  varies  from  $100  to  $2,200 
at  a  Pennsylvania  school  and  normally  from  $100  to  $600  el 
schools  located  outside  of  Pennsylvania. 

Who  mey  bo  eligible  for  a  State  Grant? 

An  undergraduets  student  who  has  been  a  domiciliary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  the  dais  of  application  and  is 
^rol^cxin!«nditotr^lKiiPHEM-apc<ovedpfOp/srno!8t^ 
snd  who  demonstrstss  financial  need  in  accordance  with  PHEAA 
requirements.  Then  an  other  requirements  as  wen. 

Who  can  gat  aM  from  Federal  Student  AM  Programs? 
These  Federal  student  assistance  programs  can  help  you  pay  for 
most  kinds  of  educatx  n  after  high  school.  The  aid  (s  available  if 
you  are  attending  •  professional  school,  a  vocational  or  techmcei 
school,  or  college.  This  appiicetion  is  for  Fadarel  student  financial 
aid  for  the  1991-92  school  year  (Jury  1. 1991  •  June  30. 1992). 
The  information  on  this  page  wiX  answer  some  of  your  questions 
about  these  programs.  However,  for  more  information  on  Factors! 
student  financial  aid,  see  "Additional  Information  On  The 
Federal  Student  Financial  AM  Prog/eme"  on  page  21. 


T 

Pel 

(Mb 

*Smm 

■sr 

•VMM 

leant 

IWaarasjaa 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

»M 

Orsduea 

No 

Ym 

No 

Ym 

Ym 

Aiaasthatara 

ym 

Ym 

Ym" 

Ym" 

Ym' 

ftaetpayae* 

No 

Ym 

No 

No 

Ym 

■kaieiiUA 
caarioriaaba 

nondtzan 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

It*  Nigs**- 
ad  a*  t»i 

(iwqtAed) 

YSS 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

l! 

Ym 

Ym 

YM 

Ym 

Ym 

ttoisaindi 

psrSokaSng  achaci 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

M*jfc»igrtjrQ 

SraSkskT** 

Ym 

Ym" 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

ST 

ecedentc  d>oojms 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

MuatnMbtin 
OjteAoroMi 
round  oni 
FSdarv^cr 
•ducaSonabm 

Ym 

Y« 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Hajnaa 

aettasssdsyss 

makaiiapkani 

tntfot* 

Ym 

No 

Ym 

No 

No 

ConyrtonoiOie 
daafcaonor  pw- 
Mtsonnay  nvAa 

YM 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

'  in  soma  casac.  ttudwus  goino  to  school  taas  tian  hafMlrnc  may  be 
aftgfefa  "'  nJ1  vwbi  y^K  fra.  .ctal  aM  adrrwaatralor. 
11  in  aoma « aaa*.  eludanti  com  have  to  bt  m  a  degree  or  eerkficate 
program.  Chech  with  your  financial  aid  adrnWttrator 


What  ere  the  doediinee? 

For  State  Grant  consideration,  there  are  two  deadlines  by  which 

applications  must  be  received  by  PHEAA; 

Hay  1 , 1 991— For  ALL  renewal  (s  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education 
Grant  recipient  during  1990-91)  applicants  regardless  ot  pro- 
gram and  noiaonowol  applicants  who  plan  to  enroll  in  bac- 
calaureate degree  programs  including  those  enrolled  in 
college  transfer  programs  at  Pennsylvania  two-year  public 
colleges  or  junior  colleges.  Note:  The  PHEAA  May  1  deadline 
is  one  year  earlier  than  the  May  1  deadline  for  federal  student 
aid  explained  below. 

August  1,  1991— For  nonrenewal  (not  a  Pennsytvania  Higher 
Education  Grant  recipient  for  1990-91)  applicants  who  plan 
to  enroll  in  business,  trade,  technical  schools,  hospital 
schools  of  nursing,  or  two-year  terminal  (r>on- transferable 
two-year  career)  programs  at  four-year  colleges,  Pennsyl- 
vania two  yeer  public  or  junior  colleges. 

There  era  numeroue  specie!  clrcumatanooe  which  may  war- 
ram  an  exception  under  Agency  policy  end  even  whare  such 
clrawTMtanoee  do  not  exist,  ft  bee  been  the  practice  of  tho 
Agency  io  cwnasdsr  lata  spplkatlur  a  for  part  year  prooeeelng 
wTMfi  runoB  are  avanaow. 

For  Federal  Student  AM  consideration: 

May  1, 1993— PHEAA  must  receive  your  application  by  May  1. 
1992.  Schools  may  have  earner  deedMnoe  you  will  have  to 
meat.  You  should  apply  as  eerty  as  possible  Melting  in  your 
form  Is  only  ma  first  step  in  applying  for  Federal  student  aid. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GRANT  AND  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID 
1901+2  School  Ym*     


■arMorjorbtPi 


bmyauffaybiftadl10.0tt.aart 


Ratomia: 

Harrtoburft'A  1710*4111 


A:  YourtaJ! 


1*  {SiEmL*********** 


1 1"XXR^£22>  _ 

St  papa  7  tor  SMaCounby  att*t*aBona. 

3,  YaMrfJa»<opttonaf) 

□  Mr. 

□  Mb*bfa,.oil** 

4,  VourMtolMtri m*K*9 


y  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  ■  i  '  i-i-i-iJ  ^xa^LJ-i-i-i-J  y 

_L.I    I  -L  I    I    1    LJ    1    I    I    I    1-  i-l-L-uJ 

1st-1  Uir^J 


I  J    I    I    ■    '    I    I    1   1  1— L-J — L-> — I — I 


7.  Anr«"UA.c*tz*n? 

□  Yn.limiU.S.etein. 

□  No,  but I  am  an  aaptaa  noncKlxan 
(Sm  1t»  MucNona  on  p«9  7.) 


*i  i  i  i 


LJ— I — L- 


8.  Yow  wM  oaounlry  nuaabar 


L 


i— L 


(Copy  bom  aoda)  aacuty  card.) 
6.  Your***** 


□  No.fiatfwrofmaaboi*. 

(S#4 1»  ir«*u*orn  on  PM  B.) 

t.  Atefl^y.anyoumaRtod? 

(ChMfconryombOR.) 

□  I  am  not  marred.  (1  am 
atopb),  dfcoroad,  or  wtiowod.) 

□  lammarrtad. 

[J  I  am  aaparaaad  from  my  apouaa. 


9.  Whtf  jraar  artl  you  ba  In  oottop*  hi 
1 W14S7  {Chack  only  ona  box.) 

□  m(nwa  pni*u%  aabno^ootapt) 

□  iM(pravfouaIyaNv)dadoolaoa) 

□  2nd      Oird  D4ii 

□  5ft  or  mora  undaip/aduaja 

□  M  yaar  Qradbateprotaaatenal 
(btyond  •  bacftftora  dapraa) 

□  CoraJr^graduaiaotproajaatonal 

10.  WW  you  hova  your  ft 
daraaba#ar«iiK/i,1tBlT 

□  Yaa      □  No 


11.  a.  Wart  you  bom  aatara  Janugy  1. 196B7 
b.  Ai«youavatarano1tH)U^.airiMjdForoaa7 


□ 
□ 


o.  Arayouaiiarto1f*courtorafabo^yflorp»r«nai 
doad?  □ 

d.  OoyoMhawka^dapand^(ot^twiaapooaa) 
tm  ft  tit  dtfttton  m  tm  tabueBona  en  papa  •? 


■?  k    form.  (SHpquaabont  12  Bwuob  15.) 
"1  Hyouar^iradWloa^partolquaabonii.andyouiJi 
D*  •Unmarn«now{ah5bj^oroaAa^^ 

or*  w«  ba  an  uraJargroduafta  atudarrt  m  1M142.  anwrar 
p^aaboni2.(»upquaaboni5.) 

•  Marrtad  now  ac  wtt)  K  »  jnaduaTtofrrofaaaicnaJ  atudom  in 

*  W%wa£^ ton  iS^dp^artona  12through  14a.) 


12.  D^y^taw*ob^youManlnoaa«o 
■  ■■■"■m  Yaa  no 


.  an  Ifj 
..tall 


lUnjriarntd  Undit?ri»jupj^^ 

► 


D 
□  I 


a.  □  to  t»  i»7-aa  adiooi  a.  □  m  tia  JUMP  total 

yaar.  (Aniwar  i«a  yaar.  (Antwar  Mb 

Mow.  SUp  14b.  14c.  ban-.  8Mp  14a.  14c. 

i4d.andl4a.)  I4d.andl4a.) 


ff  you anawartd 'Yaajo aMhar yaa/Jn^^nl2. *  foi SaatonC.  f^out 
tialLUI^a^WlfrianMonirwnHtVthekvm.  (lldp  qoaabona  13fw>jph 

15) 

H  you  anaworad  "Mo"  to  ba*h  yoora  m  o>»aatton12.a«^^toni3batow 
.^.■aai»tt>»iajmMai*adaa^.¥0ulb»1ia^  Saaiiatrurtone 

e.  □  to  t»  19*90  achooi  o\  □  totoa  1990-91  idwot  a.  □  lL?"i£L2 

watt   (Aniwar  14c  yatr   (Aniwar  lad  {Antwoc  iaa  oaiow. 

HZm.  SWp 7aV  14b!  batow.  Sttp  14a.  14b.  Stupia.i40.i4c.md 

14d.and14a.)  I4e,andi4a.)  i4d.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

,fc5SSWSi  mzs£s&  ,fc=5S?a 

«*a*Mtlnc4*»  at  marts  r^biotod.  ZlTUSH^i 

bajaawMtuaaart         ir^aaranto'auaaort  tag  aarama  aupparl 
Yaa  No                   Yoa  No  Yaa  No 

...talfama  □        ...iniBBttD  □  ••■*l*2  2  S 

...biiptuu  u  ^  ...  taint?  □  □  ...talBBttDO  ...talBBWCin 

•  Hyouaf*wan»di4Vtoal*afya4»too^ 

•  r^^Tiitiad  TlT  n  WT  ^  T-*^  14c'  I4d.0f  14«,o^toSa<«>nCind^CHritha  QRAVRndtt>aiaMrTt 

•/••a  on  tha  nw  of  ma  form.  — , 

««  Mi^r^.^wMiMin  N you ormmd "Yaa" to ouaabon  15. po to Sa.lwn C and m 

1S.  ^ ^ ^^^J^L??  ym     Nok.  oo^iUJtartomaWMWan^ontharMtoJth«Wn, 
K«Mnprtonln1PP17  Yoa     faap^  Wte0^^l5lVtoSacbonCanaf,.( 
r    outmaOIUVandttwWMrTf  amaa  on tfV)  rati d ma  form 


14a.  gyjgggjgg 
or  aaiiOi  nataiaajaV 
tap 


14b,0Hyayaaaa  nap 


.tall 
..tail 


f  □  □ 
f  □  □ 


Yaa  No 
..tnintt  □  □ 
..fnutT?  □  n 


OUi 
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tenon  J:  tlMfordi^lriMmttonCFonnirty 
1MB,  9m^mi*99mAQ*mw*Sf*9m 
51.  t.  W  you  tfyt  hot ttfdttd  Nc  o 


Boodowlo  yoo/i  do  you  wont  phkaa 
ttoir*  you  i  loon  aivo^otton?   dym 


b,  prtm tw HiM Undor Codo 

wwfc^f  of  dio  tano)Of  fcow  orhloh  you 
would  Mm  to  borrow  Iho  loon? 

PHEAA  Londor  Codo  Nurffcor  i 
(Soo)WonpooMl7.  l8.mdiB)  I  I  L_x_i_ 


Ouwtm-d  StudtfK  Loan  [Q8LD 

**1     Doyouourrontyhovo  tOJftordloono  (OSL'o) 
Uwufh  on  una  tjbjr  *on£g£A T 

(crwokonojrJTO^gotoSociionK         n Ym  DNo 

b.  If NYM"ipiMlliotwo*4ittvoMfOVtotion 

^fc^feS^oruSt''  If  your  ioara'on  throughout* 
onorttwooogonrJos.) 

e.  ^ktwlMrM^rourlMMLcviitQtL'i)? 

(chock  or*)    D7%   r  >%   09%  Dfl%/10% 


□  No 


to  (Movon  n- 

■^•w*  ■wwwjofwj  irons.  wcwwra 

Loon,  knoomo  Condfigont  Loon,  or 
IHrtdnoUonfrtmjV.   nvw 


□  No 


d.  Whol  lotto  toMunpoM  but  •  of  your  tOrfterd 

toono  (QoVo)  Mi  you  hw  iroough 

tho  ojonoy  froloom  m  pjwwpti  Wo?. ..  1.  

o.  Whot  lo tho *********  yjywl  bownoo 

on  your  moot  rooont  Mofford  Loon  (Q8L) 

IkMiiak  ik>  ImJtd  ■■■  <  ^ 


o,  to  you  owo  orotund  on  a  i 


t.  Whot  woo  tho  onroMmont  ported  oowjrod 
by  your  moot  rooortf  ftoftord  Loon  (QSL) 
through  tho  ogoncy  Indtootod  In  ojuooaon  Mb? 


OS 


PVto  DNo* 


-  LUUJ 


UJUJ 


SoctlonK:  Nnntylvanla  9cm  Oram  httormitfon 
'fo#o7li!noYr*i*^    CJYoo  DNo 

1 .  □  Commutoc    2.  □  DormNory    3.  D  OfF-Corr*** 

56.  iotod  you  pcogrom  of  otudy  [S—  fr**x*ni)  c«*  I  I 

Wrt»th«nofr«^yoo(pfooTirnc^mo»r)obo*ow 


r>63.  «.  Art  you  o  htahi K  .  

wMh  Inotructjono  on  pojQo  907 

b.  Ymt  of  high  ochooj  groduotton 


57.  Your  orvodmontotoojoourtog  tho  1tm 

1  DFullmi  3  DNotMlmobuiottotttWtmt 

Sr.. '^tlmoovming    4  □  Lom toon hoJ( Imo 

66.  Potto  of  onfoWmont  for  tho  \m+2  m  ■JiwiUi  yoor 

UJ  UJ 

"or*     Ymt  Ucr*  yw 

M.  You  nonhofj  tvowfth  (Sot  pap  20  tar  coom;  Cod*  |  J 

•  •       i ■«  inn  wmnCTP*  oi  a  onmrnw 
Ofttnojo  ror  orhiofj  you  wo  ourfontty 


□  Yos  DNo 


61.  VywonoiNn^nrMNtt11r^wttr»noMuo 
onooy^doyour^thortqukoworiuiln 
ItrftolnowueHono?  „   Dyoo  DNo 


-*-h  btot  ooocrfjoatho  ototuo  of  oooh  poroon  (Sm  papa 


20  tor  ocxJaj  tor  Owri  82.) 

*l  I   iU  cU 


I  groduoto  In  oocortttnoo 

 ~         ...  □  V«g  GNo 


ofhlghoohoot  n*t» 


or 


64.  o.  DoyoumootthoNnnoytvoniodori^(roo«dorH) 
roojulromom  oo  otttod  on  pogo  20  ol  tho 
rnotaotlono7  □  Y«  a  No 


b.  If  yoo.  onttr  dtti  domtoho  woo 


Monti  Y«« 

66.  Cnttr  r^oronoi"  otoW  ooountynurnboni 

Fothor    I  i  I  _  ML J_.  -H—  L_i  l  J 

b.  Motfior   I  1  I  ..BL..I  M  i.  t_l  J 

66.  Potonto'  1001  Inootno  roducHon       |  ■ 

(Soo  inttTucttono.  oomptoto  oory  rt  I  j    1  .,i  ,J  L  t  1 

•PpfoprWoJ   coot     Momh  Y«or 

Inoomo  ond  bonoMo   ^    ;  qq 

M.bbr 


70, 


oLJ 


J  71. 


'■  ooottl  ■oourtry  nuwbtr 


^^(SooJtXSlom,  I  I    L.L.J  1-uJ 

 ^ 1        Codo     Iter*  Ymt 

d 

t  J» 


oornptowonry  Vippraprtaoi).. 


'O(tgpiUOO'O) 

moomoond 


PHOHiigjMMH  LLL 


UlUJJ 


fWdrofiL:  Smgminl  ol  CdftftefjBon  gnd  MhohaHhn 

71  lLot£!lJ?JS^^  icetponici  ol  tho  otottrnoni  ol 

(ohockhom)  |  | 

Wjgudo^chtio^^ 


er|c 


U  (J  ^ 
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11.  pwwir  —m*  www 

iD**o  30*«wd  sOvUow* 
aOnwiM  4Di 


11.  lUiHii  "Trrf  1 — LlJ 

It.  IL.1-.  I  ulili  mi  in  11   j 

you  Mi  <i^*«rt) 


M  ,|,J|I|  II  Jl   ~  Li, 

be**  your**) 


22.  T*  WNN 1N0  U  JL  blOMM  Itt  « 


PAHEKTB 

w  (Omkoriyombox.) 

t  □  mmWWhnHWPmW  (Q>«»4 

,  

4  Daw  MW  —  NwHW  tOttottj 


23.  1330  to*  fWMtar  o<  nwcUrm 

?gw1040*»6t,or104gffi»; 
104062  Nor*,  in  IntOutfom  on 


■  mi  10) 

t040E24nt  9,  or  im  biMnJObont  on 
OandIO) 


28.  1M  UA  mwM     P"*  <Foc™  $„ 
_     1040-lkw  47.  1040A.tfnt  25,  of 
104062*»7) 
21.  W30IBM—  WWOi N*" 
27.  Utthto— H  trnmUfnm  — »  M«*tr3_ 
23.  \m*rt^*M~****** 

3_ 
$_ 
$_ 


(SScorADC) 
23d.  0*v 


00  (0 


Evt«vom  anmI  IW  out  ttM  ttudwt 

STUDENT  (4  8P008£) 

w  fCfttofcoriyorwooxJ 

i  fj _ . j  jliul  — —  "^""^  (&»»•) 

t  GiMfUMlMMNnilMl  <»*»> 

|  □■MiitMii««nMtoMM\ 

23,  Ldw 


24.  |. 


25.  $_ 


SludMil  26.  I  _ 
Spout*  27. 

23«.$. 
236.$.. 
23c.  $ 


23d.$. 


JfiM 
^00  M 


.00  w 


00  ti) 


00  0*) 


23.  mm 


#»»W»ll»»»HH31.3»t(S0» 


□Ym  ONo 


*SKSEaSr=f&3 — ■ — - 

UAWfP^"  "  —   .  .          c^mJ  ftnanrtal  ftjd 
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h: 


9txtem  ■    OMCanpuw 

—  ^  y-  uZ 


^5585351^^ 


«  ■»■»■"«    •  mm  «>^^.»t 

•.iMMpMfOemineludtMlonpMlDrtawkni)   |  „m 

b-Nrh— wi|  HnHMHili),!   LJW  Lji' — • 

(8m  th»  kttlructfoni  on 

ST.mm^^m^.m.^m  u_J  S7.x££J«xx 

«    ""•"■"•I***  «Mli>M«*T  WMkl-AMn  IMkMd.lt 

»a«IMHMMk|iaMi  |  bm      XXXXX  St.  I  jg,®  XXXXX 

».  H—m^w*^  -)  i  ,  w ,  a  M  ^  ,  jjg  w   ,  „  m 

«,OOMMMNI   i  l  .  u        ,  »W(  a    i  40.  I  sow     ,  flM) 


_      ~"  1  »*>«  a«  41.  i  AH   ,  BM 


owra  QUAY  nn»  WHITE — nr  i-niirmmonin— ipmini  uj  bpooMAmounfc 
49.  VournMnMOtptMMiMiaM  Mr  1, 1M1  through  Juno  W,  1N3 


T>a'vZii»un'ii*>'li'IT1- " " *"«»■" *""»**  S9W         uiUMtran  l_J_l  (W 

^  ! — ^  

oolunn  qutiMon  45.) 

4*5.  1N1lneo*»wrmdtornwo*         fm  |   ^  w  9**rt  46.  | 


47.  1W1  meow— mtd from  wort         i***,  %   (a] 


 00  (*) 

spoutt  47.  i  oo  (t) 

«•■—  i — «„   aM 

*«••«*»■"• •"«•*•«         ?  a»  4,. ,  „w 

80.  IMlneMMMtaeoMMbomM  .  ..      .  WM  „  . 

((•MuMowmiMU!  *  »™  80.1  an 
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out? 

If  YOU  WISH  TO  APPLY  FOR  8TATE  GRANT  AID  ORJFYOUR 
FW^JTa©  OFFICE  USE8  THE  DATA  COLLECTED  BY 
StAA  TO  ADMMI8TER  FINANCIAL  AK>,  YOU  MOST  COO^ 

uMto  appN  for  aM  from  tha  FaoaraJ  financial  aid  PW™™* 
wtttrTSa^aW 

to  And  out  w»8h  forma  t*y  want  you  to  uaa.  Tha  ot^  forma  ara. 

-  It*  Famtf  nMnoU  aotomtnt  (FF8) 

-  Tha  FtraneW  Aid  Form  (FAR 

-  Tha  Aceaotaon  tor  FtdaraJ  Studarrt  AkJ  AFSA) 

_  iS  Stor  FadaraJ  md  8Ml  Stoaart  AW(AFSSA) 

-  Tha  SinglaRto  Form 

l»»u<Ui>tflliwwl»lnh»io<oto^><^<^^0^ 

N  you  art  apptytng  for  ■  rHrwtytvarta  Stato  Grant  and  ^yjjj 
■  rtoJSonir^^        Irtoomt,  you  should  rtftf  to  tht 
InMuedom  tor  Ham  ee  or  69. 
INSTRUCTIONS 

r-i  FOR  BLUE  SHADED  M  FOR  GRAY  SHADED 

□  AREAS  D  AREAS 

BEFORE  YOU  BEGW  TO  FLL  OUT  THE  FORM.  TEAR  IT  OUT 
^^BTO^TAND  LAY  IT  ALONGSIDE  THEIJgTRUC- 
T^SOTOAT  YOU  CAN  CHECK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IN- 
STRUCTIONS AS  YOU  00  ALONG. 
Tha  BLUE  and  GRAY  araaa  mdteato  which  in^^l^m^ 
wh^  c»aatR)n*Raadtt»lna^ 
Mtott^wWdataytnaprootuing  of  your  appUcatton. 
Somo  toatnjcdona        on  tha  form  naalf.^tomao^ttont 

Wnoro  aetfttonal  intomution  is  naoataary,  you  wil  find  tt  In  twa 
IrtaaiKtJonhooMat 

hava.  M you nood mora hate, contact yo** JjV)*^001' Qoldanca 
eoyra^yourccaaoafViaK^ 

Al»«up*otw/paopto<baai^ 
nwyha*  !i  out  Wa  form,  It  to  about  tha  atutort.  <^ 
wonto^ou"      "your"  ahwtyt  mwn  tta  atudant  Tha  word 
!«aaVmaim  •  ootago.  unNunliy. graduate or 'profctaic** 

Nghtohoo*. 

»Studant  financial  aid"  rnaana  rnonay  »^2JS«^r^ 
orantt.  and  acr»a*thlpa.  It  iteo  maana  aamlnga  from  tha  Conaga 

firwctoJaid  adnWitor'a  drttrmlr^olyourflr«rKiilr»t«l. 
F«c«rfeYouWWNaad 

^«^S£«M^l040A.or 
1040EZ). 

•  i«OSl*iridlooillnoorM»riturn8.  

•  W-2  forma  aiidoa^racor*  of  rnonay  aan^^ 

•  Racorda  of  untaxad  Incoma,  auch  at  watfa/a.  aodal 
Mourtty .  AFDOorADC.or  vaterana  bantHta. 

•  Currant  bank  awamanta^ 


wwjioaiwtooorftoajad^ 

*******  moat  ajraajf  tjjrt  *JJft^'/5^ 
u^t*Worrr*aonandaa*ft^^ 
Eduoaton.  N  tNa  haopana,  H  w*  taka  bnoar  to  ottorrfiintwfjaiw 
toucaaon.  iwjaQ         ^ YcouW  maan  a  datey  In 


you  art  *agoM  iw  rjw«  iww 
ga^  your  ttobortf^ar**  aid  _  . 

mora,  round  up;  lor  49  oar*  or  taaa,  round  down. 

tfon  to  your  homo,  oansnHy  ramwatha  ^^^1b^ 
oovar  andptaoa  It  In  ma  btoa  thadad  araa  In  to  '  lands 
oXappl^.l^auray**rr^.ao^ 
iMun^nunEor  ara  oonaot  K  your  nan  9  or  addrtta  to  not 
corraot,  mate  corracoona  on  tht  Wool 
H  your  aootoi  aaourtty  numbar  to  not  b0**^  ^J*****0*1  1  ugJJ 
IhSfSbal  but  oornptoto  ham  5.  Do  not  maka  aodal  aacumy 
numbar  oonacdona  on  tha  laJbal. 

in  tht  oddrttt  whara  m^JS^VS£SSS! 
1 991  «92  ootdamte  yaaf.  Al  mtl  wi  ba  aant  to  thit  aooraaa. 

t  u^^STof  tht  «r-nc4al_fid  °^ 
offloa.  Uta  tht  SWt«ourrtry  abbrtviationa  hat  btlcm. 

Stala/CountryAbfcravia*ono 


•  Dualnaaa  and  form  racorda. 

•  Raooidaolitoolui.bor^.andotrtarlmtatmants. 

Katpth— troooratl 

Wonl  Ma  a  an  ratum.  Evan  »  you  and  you rapoota  or  your 

paronta  fla  no  mooma  tax  ratom  tor 1990^ ^^^J^ 

**t+*m  tor  tta  yoar.  You  may  atoo  notd  rooorda  ahowing  tha 

■oouraatoawlr^^youaioto 

Tax raaumrwtooraoiaaiayot  If  you.  fffJP^-f^J^ 

ISnSmwi 


H  your  ptaoa  of  rtatoanoa  to  not  *^*^^*ZJ^ 
ftbbravtoton  wank  and  wrHa  tr*rjan^ofyour<^aiir,carrnoryor 
country  In  tht  opooo  tor  dty. 


Wrttt  In  tha  two-lttttr  tbbraviatlon  for  your  currant 

StSayCo\^of^ 

bmtotttonaltotabovo. 

Wma  m  your  JOdaJ  aaourtty -numbar.  CaroWty ^copy^J 
numbar  from  your  aodaJ  aaourtty  cart.  H  you 
aocialataKrtynurr^.contaott^aoctolaao^ 
tton  offoa  ctoaaat  to  you  to  obtain  ona. 
Wma  In  your  birth  data.  FOr  axamplo.  H  you  wara  bom  on  Jury 
5, 1972,  you  would  wraa  In: 


Morth 


Day 


Yaar 


rl  vou  ara  a  U.S.  ohiian  (or  a  U.S.  national),  chack  tha  ftat 
boxarKjQoontoifjaaaDne.Criack»«aacondboKa^wr^ 
m^a&wia^aWARan  Ratfatrailonhajfl^Hyouara 
onaofthafoHowing: 

a  U.S.  parrnanant  raaktant,  and  you  hava  an  Aaan  Rao- 
Wratton  Raoatot  Card  (M51  or  1-561). 
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andtor  JttjffimUMta  Ports-;  (4)  XubwMWto 
cnvant. 

If  you i  aw  idton  of  fuMwhH  Islands,  Fadaratod  statos 
ol  Mtoronsst,  or  Patau,  asa  your  flninoW  m  odmlrtaMor. 
Jjjwffjwot  *»  **  »  sscond  box,  you  «u«  chat* 
^*Wb«'»yooafa»ntiaU.8.onortytflF1  or  F2  studs* 

^^TSS?^  Irtwnilfcn-  wpanbalont),  you  must 

10.  WKyouobnothtvaiBaohc^idsmvKlyou 
w«  rot  havaons  by  July  1,1001, 

PJ]*^  "Yas"  IJ  you  airpady  havs  ■  Bachator'i  dsgrsa  or  wM 
^or»byJu£1, 1901.  W^-Ysa-Hyour5vsorwi 
a  otasatrom  •  untvorsty  In  onothar  oountry  that  it 
aqua  to  a  Paohatof*s  dsgrsa. 

StctlonB:  9tudont Stefan 

Anawir  tanatlun  11.  A  btonfcoourfts  as  "No," 

b,  Chaok^aa"lfyouaraava*witf 

Army.  Navy.  Air  Foros,  Marinaa  or  Coast  Guard.  Alio  ohaok 
•»     1  **  bo  ona  by  Juna 

30,1902. 

Chaok -No*1  H  you  ara  or  vara: 
a  rwvar  fa  tha  U.S.  Arrnsd  Foroas, 
a  ontyanROTCatudam. 

•  gjyj  0>d»t  *  n****™  at  ona  of  tha  ssrvtos 
acadamtos, 

a  otily«MagoniiQuaidofRaaaivaianHaiaa,Of 
a  currantfy  larving  In  tw  U.S.  Armad  Foross,  and  wH 
oonanuatoiarvathnuoh  JunadO,  1002. 
ft  C*aok^aaNf(l)bot»y^ 
ta^aooptooararrt  or  lagai  guards 
?urran*r«  ward  ol  tha  cowl  For  a  dafrtbon  of  aHagsJ 
<KwtfbMi>Maaapa«a2l.Otwwlaio^^.M 

d  Sl!i^",,^^^*^^Q*n*«»»«haH 
of  thalr  support  from  you.  Also  ohaok  "Yaa"  H  ottsr  paopto 
"and  oat  mora  than  ha*  of  that  support  from  you 
■jjwi  oontnua  to  oat  that  support  during  ths  100V92 
achool  yaar.  (Doni  »ctods  your  apouaa.)  OttWss  ohaok 

rlOi 


Nets:  PWtomd  orbsrta  on  yaad  tor  o*ant**aj  smaii  « 
a»udar<  to  to  ba  prapund  wtsnoot  rsgard  to  aarsnts* 
dato tor  Sbsto pant  sAwpsaaa,  ThsfsJcroT  ftjajSsaa  of 
tha  snsvars  in  taoiton  S,  tha  atudsnt  mayadi  ba  to- 

 —  aft  iatofdato  i ^omMa  parama'  anoVor 

»  data  lo  Osawwdm  Km  Oram  i  ipdj  m . 


^«rt^ojjaafcna  12, I4a-I4a,  and  18  maam  your  mothar 
anoVor  fsthsr ,  or  your  adoprJva  params,  or  togs)  guardian. 
2*anto"  doas  not  msan  tostor  paranti  and,  tor  this  ssetton.lt 
^J?™**"9*-  ^^Inatvotomwlltolyouttvou 
•houW  supply  tatomofen  about  your  aispparanto. 

[Unmarrtodjjn^^ 

It.  H  your  parsn*  ctoimad  you  s*  an  «jt*mp*on  on  tf>W  1«g 
anoVor  w«  do  so  on  that  1900  toooms  tax  ratum,  you  must 
answsr  "Yaa."  If  your  parants  art  Ovorosd  or  saparatod, 
anawar  "Yaa"  H  abhor  of  your  parents  dalmad  youas  sn 
inooma  tax  axampaon  in  1 900  anoVor  wflt  do  soonthsfrlOOO 
incoms  tax  ratum.  Otharwtos  ohaok  ■•No". 

11  *****  ***  *«ortbas  whan  you  first  raostvad 

FadaraJ  sajdsm  ato\  bsgmnlng  wfth  tha  100740  aohoot 


ysaf(M1J987-Jur»30JW).Chs<*or*yof>sbc«;t,b, 
c,dort. 

FadaraJ  atudanl  aid  moludaa:  >  * 

a  PalOrwn, 

a  ftaftordLoaMluaranlaadStudamLow 

SupptomanWUmtorStudsnts(8L8) 
•  Supptomantaj  EduoabonaJ  Opportunity  GVant  (8EOQ), 
a  Co9aojWork-Sludy(CW8), 
a  ParUrwloarVNaiofVJlMiolStudsrt 
a  StotoS*xtonthc*^  Qrsnt  (83 IQ).  Tbaas  grants  ofton 

hw»o*s£namaa  such  as  Scudant  toosnfts  Qranti, 

kwansvs  Qrsnto,  Turton  Qrsrts,  sto. 

SS^L^S^i^  r***v^  **  * 

J^S  ^H^^^f?001       T^^ters.  B«*  should  cnsok 

?£L^  £!?^JL^2kJ^^PW^*¥*,  F•d•f,,  •lu0*rt  *  h 

baoo^tho^sohodyaar<oag<r^ 

ha  raoahajd  FadaraJ  atudanl  rid  la  1007-06. 

OOMO^^jtflAiteM 

1006*aohoolyoof.ThajatBrotJ^ 

««Jf«.  Wu  LbHrat  roosM  Fsctord  sludsm  aid  in  ms 

1 900-90  aohoo)  yaar.  Tharatora,  Wu  ahoukj  ohaok  box 

tho  1900-01  school  yaar.  Tharatora,  Xato  should  ohaok  box 

gSE£it .VlcWt  racar^Fadsralstudantaldintha 
190M7  school  war  and  has  not  rsoar/ad  FadaraJ  studam  aid 
•inoa  man.  Tharatav,  Vtokk^  should  chaokbox"a." 
CKUIU  ft  -  Joaquin  Rodrtguaz  rtM  navar  raoalvad  Fadaral 
ttudam  aid.  Tharatora,  Jooquin  should  chaok  box  "s." 

14a-14a,  >n^anllg^ngyourssourc^inQu^on«14*,14b.14<:, 
l4dor14abasurstoino1uds: 
a  wagas,  satortas,  and  bps,  ate., 
a  fntorast  Inooma  and  dMoand  inooma, 
a  any  atudsnt  ftoanoW  aid  (axospt  PLUS  toans). 
a  psrsonsi  tone  torm  cash  loans  ussd  tor  soXioabonsJ 
purpossa,  and 

*  ^-S!?^.!?00"*  (auoh  as  vatsrans  cosh 

bansOts,  fsaowshtos,  ato.) 

Oonliricfudaanyraaouroasfn^ 
youaarnadtfomthamorQWtof^ 

[^gggoTOjartjym^^ 

la\  NyoupwarMwMdalmyouasanaxarnpiton 
tocoma  tax  ratum.  you  mustanswar  -Yas." 


jL^I^  ooisgs  financial  aid  admWsfrstof  bators 

oomptobng  tho  rsat  of  tils  term  it 


a  youarwsarsdWtoaMoftrwo^aattominllbuiB^ 
anjaaring  ousobbns  12  through  U,  or  15  you  wars  toW 
to  m  out  sSa  gray  and  ths  whhs  araao,  and 
a  youmn  not  raquirsd  to  provkto  psrsntol  Intormstton  In 

1000-01,  and 
a  you  wsra  dsimsd  I 
asatax< 


ta  ctoJmsd  by  any  parson ,  othar  than  your  apouaa. 
laxompJonlnlOOO.  -r— 


knpottatin^ 

Paroms'  tnfomotton  •  Mua  arsos 

toaow  tna  iostnxaons. 

n  T^P^^^^^o^nwTtodioaaohothar. 
L-J  An^fr^pu^s^  on  f^r^rtth*teo7i  about  t>^n 

PI  ^f!^^9^^^^^9m^w^rm\ 
^^^a^your,1^0uofda^"Forsooftortto^ 
"Lsgsi  QuardtonMsMpaga21. 


n  Y«»  paranta  hava  dMorood  or  aapawlad.  Answsr  tha 
L-J  VjastlortoonthorvstoftMtormaboulthapanNH 

w*nr>o«ikithsl^l2fTv>Tiht.Fof«xj^,rfyoo^wHh 


Out; 
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yoi*ii»a^r*^ania*»9*»^^ 

w» tho  otwr  m  trw toot 11  morthMnw^j^ita 


Stetfon  0:  Your  PmMt'lMO  Inoonw,  Eavf*«o, 


r-i  Vouriara*towto*«adortona>»,* 

U  tw  root  <*tw  form  obctftfioiparort. 

a  you  Ntwi  HippiMM.  Mf»porantfWt  you  oountod  to 
njSomodorra^w^ 

t  («vw  VffMy  wti*  notmvTtodm  1H0). 


wtonavoM»oay  ^anwtor  on  t»  root  of  tho  torn,  wo  otoo 


SoootonC:  HouMhoM  totofimdon 
Your  paronto'  hBimwHd  ■  <oww— w  -  Huo  w 

Mcrnwion  about  on  t*  tern.  For  wgrnp* ,  »  you  o*» 

Infortiioto  about  your  ff^ 

Ml  Myt  ■m^iW.-  bMM»  your  mptwr  and  *****  wo 


it.  wmointhoiou  mm  tutnmcp 'yjKggggSS 

SoxttCourWy  of  too*  rwttmo*.  8oo*ololol8toto/a*** 
alixoitoaant  undor  tw  hofucaora  for  quootont  1-2  on 


botwoan  Jury  t,  1991  ond  Jur»  90,  19^  Ino^your 


paronto  ond younjo*.  took* ywparont. - -  _ 


„  _ .  Jbpai  mora  tun  ha*  of  h*  oupport  tarn iwur 
1901  and  Juno  30,  1991.  (Support  **^?**t\  ?». 
paymont  ol  ocaaat  oooto,  ote.) 

19.  Wrlto  in  tho  numbor  of  poopto  Irom  ^*f<»»  ^J- 

youfH»,  who  w»  bo  going  to  ooftaylx*woon  Juft  1.  901 

aj2jur*90J90i.lr*^ar#^^ 

«crad*hoump«tonuMl*oohoolui^ 

ortfy  okJdonto  atorxftio  at  too*  12  obok  noun  por  wo* 

Your  (a  your  opauoo'a)  riuuni  told  ■  aw  woMon • aray  oroo 

n  out  Mo  oooion  w*>  Wom^  obou  ^youiio;  tajriyog 
opouoo).  iyouamoTwroad,  oopon**.  crwWowod.oWlnoWo 
Mbrmojon  about  you  opouoo. 

Wk  mm  In  twnumbor  of  poopto  thoi you »*JOon 
July  1,1991  ond  Juno  SO,  1998.  Mudo  yountoTonpjpur 
opouoo.  MuriP  your  dioron  » twy  f*J™jf2**!i 
Sofraupoortftom  you.  Mudo  otwr  poopto  only  Vfioy  moot 
no  fooowwvj  cnwna. 
•  twy  now  9#o  w)9i  you;  and 
o  ttoynowpotmoi«Mnho«oftto»iuppM 
'    fw^waoorttiiotop^titoou^lbotowin.My  1,1991 
and  Juno  90,1996. 

21,  Wntoln  *w  najbar  of  .poopto  ^g^^FS? 

S^tfiott^ 

•onrthewiporton^»ttoOOhooluooo<»»khour»lh^ 
only  otodanto  am**)  ol  tooot  1 2  otook  raxxaporwo* 


"■*o*ruoio«toly^ 

•mwar  to  any  otwr  ouoooon  to  -nono"  or  'to^pyuiorolntw 

V  your  pMflto  toad  (or  wn  9to)  a  *Tofobjn  tin  ItotunTora 

SSh  Wr^wooflodUottitotftXP^toifwwor 
*jM0m23tmuont9. 

iiM  i  iii  r  —  ^M — "^^^122* 

^WodbutwMto  0 1990  U.8.  Jr«mo  tox  ntojf^ltot  t^r 
Anonotoj  rooordi  to  r 


w™   23  twggh  29.  For 

 .        w^you  muoi  wrtto  In  tit  Houoi  5?  *f  » 

tho  toxTSum.  RftJng  out  a  1990  U.S.  hoomt  tooc  rotum  irtl 
hotoyou  ftnjoojt  Ihno  CfJioloni. 
AtoiirotyfnmolrioitojfJoACr^t^ 
«■  not  too  o  1990  US.  Inoomo  tox  rotom.  Donl  amwor 
a>iM9^23t»OUQhtS.atoptoouortk5n26. 

If  you  art  oMng  Ir^rrntdon  for  only  ono  poior*  orxl  poryrt 
l^or  J!to)tK-ntttx  roton^ 

porfton  of  tho  own^iono  ond  Inoorm  ooto*  tor  In  qutoteni  23 

K  your  pjronto  om  morriod  ond  twy  t»f)f^P^  » 

fOW<br1990,boouroteWudobo*p 

Inoomo  h  ouftjfcnj  29  ftroupjh  29. 

19.  Tctoi  nmitoor  of  oojomMi  ni  for  1990,  Writo  ^^y^f 

tromForm  1040,  ft^90<y  104^lnoao.  W^'P^,^ 
■    tho  1 040EZ  ond  ho  or  oho  ohoohod  -Vo§-  In  ^ootten  4  of 

ttolK^wr)tolnmwOdioiwto>WTltoln^.' 
imponont:  3^  tho  toJbto  boto»  for  ■«^Jhoi«to^^ 
llnoV^oJdttolyouohouM 
ouootom  24  through  29. 


ttotoHI 

EBtoftiHMl 

toootMond 

tootooivol 

!n^toS55',,^ 

Y« 

Voi 

9ootoj»9wjMi 

Y« 

Ho 

Yto 

YOJ 

9A.  A9jy  Hi  i  Qiooo  mown  (AOQ  tor  1990.   

r^lttoludoony  inoomo  or  lopiot  ooJni  tarn  tho  Mto  of  o 
terinooo  or  form,  V  tho  oato  * 
Irwolur*^  torootooun^  fortoJI^ 
ttylOjutoVfen. 

U—  mrtohooi  fl  on  pofto  It  <y*!foorjyotoio 

oo^fojft  1999toji90fiii,lJUlo« 

OS.  UA  mootoo  tox  poW  for  1999.  Moko  mo  tmourt 
qooorrt  hotoao  any  rXA,  ooMrnotoymoi.H  ^  olhor  toxoo. 

aVMPorm 


pj  14  If  you 


»M7.  hoot 
M  you 


o  oornod  torn  wora  to  1990. 
"     1  OMiotiBni  99  r" 
so  fcom  work  In  1 


m\  tootooo  your 

wmwnm  wwtwqz»  »vn,  wv»  «•        .  —J  Up  thO  OOJT*>01 

Irom  your  paranto4  VM  tormo  and  any  o9wr  otordnoa  «om 
work  S3  ara  not  haVdod  on  tho  W4. 
M  you  anoawraa  mmmtm  *  awouajhjo; 

kxrrt  roajm,  roport  your  fottort 


 ,    .„n  your  poronto' Form  1040. 

040A,lr»7;OFl040E2,lfto1.lyourpo^ 

^  ft  and  mottor**  oarnkiga 


aajjow  to*/  ■  your  poronto  own  a  buotoaai  ftjdtor  torm,  otoo 
add  In  tho  rurajora  from  Form  1040.  Holland  19. 


0  0 1 
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at 

a. 


Ummikmmm  *********  im*. 


Oaattf  aaaurtty 


9aT  I99a\  Wrtto  In  tia  amount  of 


any  binaato  raportad  In  quiHon  H.  Donl  ropart  man9t> 


arnounto;  wrtto  in  (ha  low  tor  1990.  09  mm  to  Mud*  fit 

^M^FIWWII  PatartOtli  OOOaYatt  (tfPC  Of  ADC) 
twiam  Ooni  roport  mcnMy  amour*  ataa  m  tw  low  tor 
i  990.  Ponl  roport  aootoJ  wbhH»  hwto  run, 

^wp|iMlrto>fyt<tof>itl^<iLlfwiud»twitodwi 
Donl  roport  moot*  amount  wrfta  in  tha  toad  tor  1990. 

pa/anta*  untaxed  Ineoma  and  bonoftt*  for  1090.  Uaa 
worxanaat  as  on  paga  22. 8a  wi  to  tndud*  your  pna1 
oamad  toeoma  orodR  and  daduoatxo  HA/Kaogh  paymanto, 
Many. 


K  oar^ona  muat  anoxoar  a^a  _  

(*  ipouai)  oatunwi  m  Oaotfan  D. 


mtftafcutfant 


Sactten  D:  Your  (ft  Your  SpouaaYa)  1900 
•noomas  tawTianQM  mm  Panama 

K  t»  toatoxtton*  W  you  to  atop  a  quaadon,  laavaablanh.lt  your 
anawor  to  any  othor  quaaVon  it  -nona"  or  laro",  put  am  m  tw 
*******  Dtn1totvaNbtor*oruMdithM.ForiJWTvto: 

i  0  ,« 

H  you  (or  your  apouaa)  Mod  (or  wW  Ma)  a  "faraajn  Tax  Rotum" 
or  a  fuarto  Mtoan  tax  latum,  taa  poo*  21 . 


tL  taaouAi 

From  a  ooaxatolad  rwxwrv  Chac*  or*/  ona  box  to  tndfca* 
which  IRS  Form  «n  Mod  Uaa  tua  tax  rotum  to  anawor 
ouaaOonafc)  trough  2* 

BMftaJto  i.  Chart  t»  oorroot  box  If  you  (and  your  apouaa) 
how  not  yot  Mod  but wM  Ma  a  1990  U.S.  inooma  ton  rotum. 
Uaa  your  ananctoJ  raoordi  to  anawor  oju  aattona  23  through 
29.  For  thox  i  auiatloni,  you  muot  wrtto  In  t»  Hgurao  that  wM 
ba  on  tw  lax  ratom.  FMtog  out  a  1 990  U.3.  iooom*  tax  rolum 
wi  hob  you  anaaar  aim  auaatom. 
AaMroajmwMrwJbotoad.  ChaokMo  box  If  you  (and  your 
apouaa)  w«  not  Mo  a  1990  U.8.  ineoma  tox  rotum.  Donl 
anawar  Quoaaont  23  avouch  99.  Stop  to  guooMun  29. 

H  you  art  otwroad,  •aparatod.  or  wtoowad,  and  you  Mod  (or  w« 
Wo)  ■  Jotot  tox  rotum  tor  1990,  gtvo  only  your  ponton  of  rho 
axampoonx  and  Inoomo  aafcad  for  In  **oatxxa  23  through  29. 

»  you  art  marrtod  and  you  and  your  apouaa  Mad  (or  wM  Ma) 
aapantto  tax  rotum*  tor  1990,  boouro  to  tooMboti  your  and  your 
apouaa'o  axampdonaond  inoomo  m  *»aaona  29  through  29.  avan 
Hyouwaranrtnujmadin  1990. 

29.  Toaa)  ituaabarotoxaoaaaana  l»  1990.  Wrtto  to  t»nurrtoar 
from  Form  1040,  m*  9a  or  1040X  Una  9o.  If  you  uood  tho 
1040EZ  ond  you  chocfcad  "YooH  In  quootton  4  of  that  form, 
wrftt  in  "00."  Ofcarwtao  wrtto  in  "01. M 

bnaortort:  8oa  tto  tabla  batow  tor  aoma  of  tho  typao  of  ttudant 
flnanciol  ato  that  you  ahouto  txduda  from  toooma  and  taxaa  to 
ouatttonx  24  through  29. 


PtxattuM 

toMiMmtd 

v« 

Ym 

YM 

No 

Ym 

•  (AQQ  tat  1999, 

buatoaaa  or  farm,  *  t»  aan  roaubod  from  a  voluntary  or 
trfVoM^fon>JDauro,fo^ 


Uaa  aFartuawat  rt  an  aa»  n  to  anaxaar  aunMin  24  tf  you 

«a^aaxal9a^anfacia^aura4ibaaWor^ 

99,  UO.  toaaaaa  mm  paM  far  1999.  Maka  aura  Wo  amount 

ooaanl  tnotuoa  any  FICA.  aa»-amptoymant,  or  othar  taxaa. 

Donlooaytwarnountof-Fadarallrtom 

a  W*2  Form. 

994T.  btaaaaa  aantad  aoax  axark  bt  1999. 

ayoui>toM<*xiibiiitt>aVaM9»»9,kx»^yw(tod 
your  apouaaa)  aarrxnm  from  mo*  In  1990.  Add  up  tho 
Mrr^  ^W(*f^roufa?c^,t)W2  torn*  wid«ny 
otoar  aarntogi  tram  work  thai  ara  riollndudadontioW-2. 
If  you  wtaaxwad  lyatMafta  n  thfau»  9a\  hcfcato  tha 
-wogoa,  aatortoa,  apa,  atcM  from  your  (and  your  apouao'o) 
Form  1 040,  ana  7;  1 040A  ana  7;  or  ^MOGZ.  arijl .  If T3u(and 
youapouaaltaadalototralum.roponyQuorKj 
aamtoga  aaparatory.  If  you  (and  your  apou**)o^abuainoM 
ond/or  farm,  oito  add  In  toa  numbari  from  Form  1 040,  Hnao 
12  and  19. 

29.  uraaxod  laoataa  and  aaaaOai  for  19 


Pont  toctooa  banajto  rapaitod  in  o^oattona  29a,  29b.  29c. 
id  2ad  of  tha  parant  column. 


aacurty  bonaMto  tot  199a  Wma  In  tha  amount  of 
i  aootoJ  aaourty  Danafttt  (toctodtog  Suppfemantoi 
Saourity  tncoma)  thai  you  (and  your  apouaa)  got  In  1990. 
Donl  tootuda  any  banafaj  roportad  In  ojuaatton  24.  Ooni 
roport  monthty  amounta;  arte  In  tha  toWtor  1990.0a  aura 
to  Indudo  tha  arnounto  that  you  got  tor  your  oMttan. 
b.  Aid  la  Famalii  ojMH  Dapanaanl  ChaaYan  (AFDC  or  ADC) 
tor  1999.  Ooni  roport  monWy  arnounto;  wtto  In  tho  total  tor 
1990.  Donl  roport  aootoJ  aacurtty  bona**  hara. 
e.    Ch»d  auaajart  rtoiNadtoc  aa  ohbaron.  Donl  roport  month- 

fy  arnounto;  axtto  In  tha  total  tor  1 990. 
<L  Otfiarunai^liwaaxoaia1baiiaf>tolari9a^.Ao^up^ 
(and  your  apouaa'o)  uraaxod  toooma  and  banafhi  tor  1990 
Uaa  mrtahoot  92  on  paga  22.  Ba  aura  to  tocajdo  your  (and 
your  apouaa'o)  oarnod  Ineoma  cradil  and  daduetibta 
iRA^Kaogh  paymanto.  If  any. 

SacttortE:  CoMagg  mimi  and CactHlcaTtton 
>9a^b,ic.CaaiaaChotoo 

Wrttoto»oootoaatoanama,ooaaoa)oooa.cay.an^ 

tho  coNagaU)  that  you  «A  moat  Mwry  bo  going  to  during  too 

1991-92  aohodyaar  to  29a,  wrfta  In  thartoma.ooaaoaooda 

andado>oaaofyourltratoolagacholoa.h2gbaj^ 

in  tha  noma,  ooaaga  ooda  and  addroat  of  your  aaoond  and 

thWooBagootxXtow.Donotuaaabbraviaaom 

or  oddraaa  of  tho  ooaaga.  K  tha  ooaaga  you  may  ba  gotnQ  to 

iaabranohoamaua.baatwtolnoxxtottooomptoto 

tho  branch,  tf  you  donl  know  yot  which  ooaaga<o)  you  ara 

moat  intaraatad  in,  you  may  toava  thai  Qjaabon  bJank.  If  toora 

a  nolo  to  too  appxoaaon  toanffytog  ttoaaachooto. 

OBTAIN  THE  COLLEGE  CODE®)  FOR  ITEMS  29a.  29b 
AND  29c,  bom  tha  *4STtTUTtONAL  OOOE  LIST  on  pagat 
15and16.HttMool^itrKXontr)akat.la*>«triacc<tor^ 
but  wma  in  tho  noma  and  addraao.  You  wtM  hava  m  oppor- 
tunity to  ravtaa  your  ataluo  lator.  You  wi  ba  ccmtoarad  tor 
«MbyPHEAAor^attr^ooiac«fc«tadin29a.  Wyoucfanoa 
your  primary  chctoa,  you  muat  notty  PHfcAA  to  wrWng. 


COLLEGES  iH  NEW  YORK  OR  NEW  JERSEY 
Stato  Grant  appltoantx  ara  normal >y  not  alto^aicoaagaa 
tooatod  in  Naw  York  or  Naw  Jaraay  dua  to  tha  raatrtoflono 
thaaa  atataa  hava  plaoad  on  thak  otata  grant  rvctotorrti 
•rwoatoQtoPanntyh^ntotoitmrttont. 


to 
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Ho,  TbtU.^D^TitrtOtBduc^lt^ii^JbyrygU^an 
topro^yourrwrw,  "2*2™**2*&>!!* 


totwootaofe)  tool  you  MM  h  quooton  8to .too,  ond  die 

^  *******  »i  otoo  go  to  t*_o^ 

progron*wif>  FodoroJ  otodont  old  PtoptiffO,  y 
55k  "No"  to  cjuoelon  ttt  Howmor,  no  *M««MBfm» 
^wohMiKomtMeflv^wVbei^ir^ch^^ 
to  quoooen  SOo  or  30b. 

Cheek  "Yee"  I  you  gtoo  toe      Depertrnenl  of  Eefcmton 

pomMontoi«tolntoinMj^ 

S  ogenctoe In  your  dtoto  Some  Stoto ■■'"eieteek 

mtormoton.  They  my  un  It  to  heejdeeleto 

got  a  Sin)  ewerd  end  Id  eta*  to  om  II ^our«jertodoc*£ 

KocmoOon  on  your  aim  Huawj  otooppl^.  Atoo.  ftey 

moyutollloho^iny^pfooeoiir^olyouripplcoionfcyi 

MM  Low, »  you  oro  Oft**. 

Chook  "No'lyou  donl  wort  too  U.S.  Depefto^olBiJO* 

Hon  lo  lend  Wwmedon  fwm  Mo  form  to  tta  InonoloJ  oW 

ogenctoe  In  your  Mo.  If  you  chock  tte",  am  MotoiUyou 

^boo^fcxmoybocWoyod^R^htvonooflK* 

onyourFodereJeld. 

Ivon  «  you  onever  MYooM  to  Mom  **,  ^Nqonot 
■toto  Qront;  yST oro  ool  roojerod  to  uuiojjili  the  ojhor 


Che*  tto-  I  you  do  not  went  too  ^PgSBSLi? 
Eduo^y  to  oonoj^ew^ 
yowetoeitociueetale^»\ofto 


«o^ToV^OMot^rooidorc»      si.  «  you  oho*  -Yoo»  tor  toto  m%  *****  jjjf 


WbfTiwtontotoeU,a.Oepertm^ 
bo  coneWerud  tor  e  Pol  Qront  ond  otter  Federal  etodent 

o  Stoto  Orort  torn  Peiweywanio.  roowo  to  eojooei  _reo 
MVtoVtBT»4M 


SOU  Choc*  "Yoe"  H  you  Oh*  toe  U.3.  Deportment  or  Ectocottn 
pormioeiontoee«llr»fcrrne^ 
toot  you  Itotod  In  ojuoction  290,  29b,  ond  29c  (of  tto  ropre- 
•ontattvo).  Many  ooltogoo  uot  Wo  Worn***  to  ho*  et-  ■ 
tknoto  too  amount  of  your  flnencJaJ  aid  package. 

(ooninwd  M  top  o(  nut  ootum) 


wtto  SotecOVe  Sonrioo  ir*. 

o  m«ooffloto«tatootloo«ieyoonoMondbornoftor 

Dooomt)or3l,im 
Che*  too  boa  only  If  you: 
o  chocked  "yoo"  to  Quoown  si .  yd 

•  oro  o  ffltto  and  are  II  torourt2Syearoof  ago,  ond 

•  ra^notyotrogtolOTOdirttoSo^ 

•  gh*  SotocoWsoivloi  pormtooion  to  rogjotor  you. 
M  you  boot*  tool  you  oro  not  roqumd  to  bo 
too8otoc«vo  Sorvtoo  tt  t-oWdl-MM  tor  mtermrion 
rooming  ooornpoono. 

You  muet  oJp  Wi  term.  If  you  ctonl  tfgn  We  form,  K  v*  bo 
fOlumodunproeMMd  H>^ef<rnifttoo\^ipo^muo1 
•^trtotorm.iryouftoodouJtoo»LUlondt^WHrTlorto»J 
5  iootl  ono  ot  your  poronto  mutt  ateo J^JhtoJ term. 
Everyone  oeaning  Into  tor*  lo «f**"!^*W£?£ 
Hon  on  thofofM  to  oorroot  ond  tool  tSoy  oro  wttng  to 
provtol  o^oumonto  to  provo  toot  too  Intormioon  to  corroct 
Such  ctaumor*  moy  Induoo  U.S.,  Stoto,  or  toool  to  £jmo 
^opposoO^o^wioooitfodbolOfoJorH^  1, 1«1  wW 
bo  roturnod  unpfooooood. 


ATTENTION 


oi^c^rontiboolo^coiodwc^wyotfocr^ 
vonh  1710M111. 

if  t»  tow  fcom  l  to  oiovool  or  mm>  you  mmtm  om 

tvoushi. 

Wyoy«t»toopprjtor 
you  omnI  ootoptoli  ooooono  P  ton 
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8#ctJot>  F:  Your  Paramo'  1W0  Exponas* 

ipplyteyoii,«iHttn,'0.M 

U.  Mac**  and  dantai  njsnsM  m  1990  not  paM  by  In- 

•wanea.wm*inin«amowtofmon^th^^pv*msp^d 
m  1990  for  medtaai  and  dantai  axpanaaa  (include  Insuranoo 
pramhifflt)  Oonl  induda  amounts  covered  by  insurant*  or 
sett-ampioyed  hearth  oadx*tone  from  Form  1040-kne  26.  rt 
your  pararrti  slemitad  deduoaona  on  thalr  1  MO  U.S.  income 
tax  return,  write  in  the  amount  from  Form  1040,  Schedule  A, 
Hnal. 

Ma.  EJamamaty.iuntarMgh,  and  high  eohod  turtton  peW  m 
1900,  Write  m  the  amount  of  money  fiat  your  parents  paid  in 
1990  for  atomamary.  Jutfc*  Nob.  and  high  lohool  tuition  for 
family  members  who  wort  Inofcxtod  In  question  18.  (Tuition 
doesn't  inoluda  room,  board,  books,  transportation,  etc.). 
Doni  btakida  tuition  paid  by  ■ehdaiehipe.  Also,  *»i  include 
tuition  that  your  parents  paid  for  you  or  arty  tuition  for  pre- 
sohod  or  coaego. 

Mb.  Write  tn  the  numbar  of  dependent  children  for  whom  the 
amount  Hstsd  in  35a  wti  paid  in  1 990.  Don't  fndode  yourseH 
(the  student)  or  any  person  who  wu  not  indudsd  in  question 


Section  F:  Your  (A  Your  Spouto'o)  1900 
Exponoot 

PanliawanyeJihaaoaiieaHcasaba^ 

spprytoyou.wrtssln'O.'' 

34.  Madtoal  and  dental  expenses  In  1990  not  paid  by  irv 
auranoa.  Write  In  tha  amount  of  monay  thai  you  (and  your 
apouaa)  paid  in  1990  for  madical  and  dantai  axpanaaa  (in- 
duda  Inturanoa  pramiuma).  Oonl  inoluda  amounts  oovarad 
by  insurance  or  setf-ampioyed  hearth  deductions  from  Form 
1040-Kne  26.  H  you  (Mid  your  ipouaa)  itemized  deductions 
on  your  1 990 U.S.  Inooma  lax  ratum,  wma  in  ma  ■mount  from 
Form  1040.  Sohaduia  A.  Hna  i . 

Ma.  Bementery,  Junior  high,  and  high  aohooi  tuMon  paid  m 
1990.  Wrrta  In  ma  amount  of  monay  that  you  (and  your 
apouaa)  paid  in  1990  for  elementary,  junior  high,  and  Ngh 
•choo)  tuition  for  family  inembers  who  wart  Induded  in  ques- 
tion 20.  (Tuition  doaanl  inofuda  room,  board,  book*,  transpor- 
tation, ate.).  Don't  Induda  tuition  mat  you  paid  for  yourself, 
turtjoo  paM  by  icfwiarthipt,  or  any  tuition  paid  for  preecbool 
oroollaga. 

Mb.  Writa  in  ma  numbar  of  dapendant  children  for  whom  ma 
amount  Httad  in  35a  was  paid  In  1 990.  Don't  Induda  yourseH 
or  any  parson  who  wm  not  included  in  question  20. 


Saction  Q:  Your  Parents'  Aaoots 

Don't  leave  any  of  thaaa  qusationa  Monk.  If  a  queetton  doaan'l 
appry  to  you,  write  in  "0." 

You  must  give  information  about  your  parents'  assats  m  Saction 
G.  H  you  am  giving  information  for  only  ona  parant  and  that  parant 
has  jointly  ownad  assats,  give  ooty  that  param's  portion  of  tha 
assats  and  dabts.  if  your  parents  havs  assats  ownad  jointly  with 
somaona  else,  give  only  your  pa/ants'  portion  of  tha  assats  and 
debts. 

m  Saction  G,  doni  Induda: 

a  Parsonal  or  conaumar  loans,  or  any  dabts  that  are  not 
ralatad  to  tha  assats  littad 

a  Th«  vaJua  of  retirement  plans  (pension  funds,  Hnnulbos. 
IRA's,  Kaogh  Plana,  ate.) 

a  Student  financial  aid 


39.  Check  "Yes'  H  either  of  your  parants  (for  whom  you  ara 
prc^idir^lrrformatkxi)rnaa^aa 
for  a  csepleoed  hornamakar ; 

•  your  parant  has  not  worked  full-time  in  toe  labor  foroa  for 
a  subetantisJ  numbar  of  years  (e.g..  approximator?  ftva 
yean  or  mora)  but  hat,  during  thoaa  years,  worked  in  me 
noma  providing  unpaid  aarvkjaa  tor  family  members;  and 

a  your  parent  has  bean  dependent  on  puttie  tsstoanceot 
on  tha  Inooma  of  another  famfly  rnambar  but  is  no  longer 
receiving  that  inooma,  or  your  parant  is  raoaMng  public 
assistance  baoause  of  dependant  chtdran  in  tha  home; 
and 

e  your  parant  la  unemployed  or  undaramployad  and  It 
experiencing  drffiouKy  in  obtaining  or  upgrading 
employment. 

''Unemployed*  rnaana  not  working  this  week  but  being  evert- 
ed taworiL  To  quairV,  your  r^smn^ 
efforts  to  get  a  job  sometime  during  me  last  four  weeks. 
'Underemployed''  means  working  part-time  even  though 
your  parant  wants  futt-trme  empioymant.  h  refers  to  a  condi- 
tion where  work  re  alack  or  only  part-time  work  Is  available. 
Check  MNoM  tt  neither  of  your  parents  meets  aH  the  descrlp- 
ttona  mantionad  above. 
37.  Wma  in  the  aga  of  the  older  parent  for  whom  you  gave 
information  on  this  form. 

39.  Home,  rf  your  parents  own  a  home,  write  in  how  much  me 
home  is  worth.  Use  the  price  your  parents  coukJ  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  for  their  home  if  rt  want  on  ssJe  today.  Don't 
use  assessed,  Insured,  or  taxed  value.  A  "home"  tnctudei  a 
house,  mobile  home,  condominium,  etc.  H  your  parents  are 
renters,  write  In  "0." 

Then,  write  in  how  much  your  parants  owe  on  the  home, 
including  the  present  mortgage  and  related  debts  on  the 
home.  (Oonl  Induda  interest  due.)  Check  with  the  mortgage 
company  rf  you  doni  know. 

40.  Other  real  aetata  and  hwoetmenta.  rf  your  parents  own 
other  real  estate  (including  rents/  pnptty,  land,  second  or 
aurnmornomsWorha>elrtvaet 

ara  worth  today.  Investments  include  trust  funds,  money 
market  funds,  mutual  funda,  ossificates  of  deposit,  stocks, 
bonds,  other  securities,  instalment  and  land  sale  contnscts 
(including  mortgages  nefcty,  com  mod  Was,  precious  and 
strategic  motels,  esc. 

Than,  writa  in  how  much  your  parants  owe  on  other  rsel  eststs 
and  Investments. 

41.  Buainsae  and  farm,  fl  your  parents  own  s  busJrm*  and'c* 
farm,  write  in  how  much  tha  business  anoYor  farm  are  worth 
today.  Induda  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, livestock,  irwentories,  etc  Doni  include  the  home. 
(Home  value  and  cafe  should  be  given  In  queetion?*.) 
Then,  write  In  what  your  parants  owe  on  the  business  and/or 
farm.  Induda  only  the  present  mortgeoosnd  related  debts  for 
which  the  business  anoVor  farm  were  used  as  ooflsteral. 

H  your  parents  ara  not  the  sde  owners,  write  in  onfy  their 
shared  the  total  value  and  debt. 

Saction  Q:  Your  (ft  Your  Spouao'a)  Ata*ta 
Doni  leave  any  of  thaaa  «»atfor»Moi)k.Ha*jee^a*een't 
appry  to  you,  writa  In  "0." 

You  must  give  information  about  your  (and  your  spouse  s)  assets 
in  Section  G.  H  you  ore  divorced  or  separated  and  you  and  your 
spouse  have  jowttty  ownad  assats,  give  only  your  portion  of  the 
assets  and  dabts.  rf  you  (and  your  spouse)  have  assats  owned 
Jointly  wfth  someone  else,  give  only  your  (and  your  spouse'!} 
poroon  of  the  assats  and  debta.  Be  sura  to  give  information  about 
assats  held  in  trust  for  you  (snd  your  spouse). 
In  Section  G,  doni  Induda: 

a  Personal  or  consumer  loans,  or  any  debts  that  are  not 

related  to  the  assets  listed 
e  Thj  value  of  reOrement  pians  (pension  funds,  annuities. 

IRA's.  Keogh  Plana,  etc.) 
e  Student  rtnancisJ  aid 

/  .. 
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ooocnpoono  vor  i^wrawww 


^Of^#pg»»^j^^^MW>nff»yor  ■  44,  tow V  00*0*0 OoiajtJoOwi imil(ViV) 

g .  •  Jjgj*  Jgg-  JL  gg. gfe  I  t.  w^o»t»o*iotrfoivotoAt»oo^ 
taivymo*a»m;fttoJ _      _     .........  ^^mmm^^}mmTHmf¥^^X)m^ 


a  you  or  pur  opouoo  hoa  boon  ooponctoot  on  puboe 
oaoioJonoo  or  on  fit  I 


1  Inoomo  of  onotwr  tomoy  mombor , 
but  it  no  tons*  mooMno  that  Inoomo,  or  you  or  your 
opouao  to  fOMMnp  put*  Milium  bocauoo  of 
oapondonl  oMQjon  in  tio  nufftOv  ono 
•  you»ryooro»og>oliUi>OiiOij)>dortf^tn^>»Jyd 
h  oaportonK  olftouty  m  otaoHno  or  — 


my  ft  trwamrrio/  Oompanaifton  (DIG)* 
a*  WiOjo  In  tio  numbor  of  montjo  tooti  July  1»  Itojojuoja 
Juno  M»tMt)Ot  you  0*0*10  tot  (hooofc  


I:  Yoar rHwm; fcpooood IttlTgago 
tnd  NonbmMo  Inoomo  tnd  Bonoflu 


•VrwnptoyooT  mom  not  woriring  trio  wookoutboin|0¥o> 
•ttotorujo*Toquo»y,™ 

apoofto  0M1 10  tot  •  Job  oomotmo  during  tho  mi  lour 


wtrtOfyouryouiowoPOiMim>»n^ffTWKltr^tf»to 
•  oorrtOon  whom  work  it  otook  or  only  partem*  work  it 


Chock -fto"  »no^)^rwyour*wmo»liOlo*tio 
dooonlptono  rwonOonoO  ojbooo. 
SO.  Hmm.*y*j{*)dtoyout*x^)<w*bcn»,wto*ba 
inuohtnohoii»toojor*>.U*^ 
♦^tefooo^tort^hofnolfOiiortonaoioloo^.Oonl 
uoo  Boioond,  Irwurod,  or  mod  voiuo.  ATwmo"  momooo  ■ 
rwuot.moblohomo.oontfPfflW^ 


Thon,  wrfto  In  how  much  you  (onote  your  oppi. 
t»horm>k<ok^»OMOtori<mc«ip^»idiilot<d  dobti 
on  t»  homo.  (DoM  Inoludo  Woroot  duo.)  Chook  with  tho 
rnortoooo  company  R  you  oonl  know. 


4ft.  Otaar  root  00*001  ant  mHOtminto,  IT  you  (onoVor  your 
*ouo»)oiwot>orroo)ootoii(lw<^yiwiorf<ii^.owot 

monoy  markot  tonoo,  mutual  tondo,  ointtootoi  of  dopook. 
atooko,  bono*,  otfror  oaoucPJoo.  tiioftoJiiiftK  and  and  0*0 
conoaotofrofaofrmo^ 
tnd  ototopic  mooja),  mo. 

Thon,  wrao  m  how  much  you  (anoYOr  your  opouoo)  owo  on 


Thlo  oooton  oako  obout  hoomo  and  bonofo)  tiot  your  poronoj 

•mo!  10  tot »  your  poront  to  dhmcod,  ooporoJoOor  wStoood, 

ctonl  hotuoo  Intarnioton  obout  tho  othor  parom,  Anowor  thooo 

ojiooo^oaooouroiolyoayouo^ 

your  pomnto  oonl  oapoot  to  got  any  Inoomt  or  bono*  from  tiot 

Icureo.wmoln^- 

4ft,  Chook  *Yoi/  If  oWjor  of  your  pom*  (tor  whom  you  org 
wiMJno  Norrnofton)  to  ourronty  ooroftod  00  •  TJtotoootoa 

fcortMjrttoooo^a^by^o^^^^^^- 

R  you  ohookod  "^rot*''  you  moy  bo  ookod  to  dooumorti  your 

poronr 0  oatuo  00  0  dtotooatod  ojorhor. 

Chook  -No-  If  nokhor  of  your  poronO)  03  cm**  m  •<**>> 

cao»dwonW.ata»toouooOon4amt^ 

oolumri 

1 10  novo  out  of  tooton  t 


41.  ■uohm  ontf  lorn  M  you  (onoVor  your  opouoo)  own  • 
uuok>ooioj>oVOf>0]m,wnlolnriown^t^irowoi» 
mckiootw  voiuo  of  lond,  bufrJnoo,  maohlnory.  oqutomont, 
Mvootook.  kwofponot,  oto.  Donl  Inoludo  fto  homo.  (Homo 
voiuoondoabtohouldboo>^wo^io»onat.) 

Thon,  wrto  In  whot  you  (andfer  your  opouoo)  owo  on  tho 
buolnooi  onoVor  oam.  Mud*  only  t^proBorrtmortpjgtond 
roUod  dobbi  tor  whtah  tio  buHnooo  moVor  form  worouood 


tfyou  (and  your  opouoo)  an  not  tho  odoownon,  wnH  Inonfy 
your  (and  your  000000*0)  oham  of  tho  total  vaJuoandaobt 


tH:  Your  10t1^2^Vo0afana  EduoHonBl 
Soooftto  par  month  (loc  tha  otubonl 
only) 

4S.  Your  tfotorano  Poponftomo  fta^wotonai  Aoototonoo  Pro 


1tWlnooajooj«r^wojtujoi^ 
and  OpftSootow^onani  noli  oiwo. 

1001  lallilMftOPiwiiiiiai  UaOimthotoOa-omourtofoojor 

toxoblolneomoftolyouriwonrawiro^  WS 

Fc™i040.104Wor1040EZ.fflCOj* 

Inoomo  and  any  othor  toxoWo  moomo,  Oonl  Indudo  any 

unomptoymont  oomponoaOon  or  any  inoomo  thai  you 

raportod  In  ou  ootono  4ft  and  47, 

1001  Oft.  maomo  on  to  bo  pftti.  Y#rtlo  » tr*  omoum  or 
Inoonwtfttoothatyourponintio^topoyln  lOOi.Mako 
ouro  trwiomoumdooonl  tndudo  any  RCA,  aoO-aiT^jkiymont, 
or  othor  toaoo. 

loaininiiioOlilnniaiiandbonar^ThaoooroMi^ 

typato»lncormanduoiw*Hi»wAwwoiakod*orlno^ 
2ftat2eb,20oland2oU 


Stctlonl:  Your  (ft  Your  Spouto1*)  Exptdtd  1M1 
TftxftMftftdHontoucaMlrKomo 
ana  oonavna 

How  0)  flojuro  oaaooood  on^unlo 

Thio  oocfton  aw»  about  moomo  and  boriotii  tiat  you  (and  your 

wpouoo)o^totot»youon>oTvoroo4w 

dont  Inoluo^tntormaOon  about  your  apouoi.  Afiaworthowojuo* 

tfono  oo  acouroMy  ao  you  con.  *  0  o^jooOon  obowVi  apply  to  you, 

or  If  you  donl  ojojoo!  to  tot  any  Inoomo  or  bonoOtinwri^oouroo, 

wmotaD." 

4ft.  Chaok^ai-ll  you  or  your  opouoo  toourfont>oorModooo 
MaolooatodWtartoir(ooapogo2i)b^ 


0.  wmo  m  tio  amount  of  votorano  Doporiewnli  r^uoaSonal 
Aoolotonoo  Prooram  (Chopfor 36)  earwftto  tiol  you  ow^octtp 

a par  monO^Toia  July  1, 1001  through  Juno  90, 1002. 
ft  jnakiao  Doath  Ponoton.  or  Popandoncy  ft  fodonwrty 

i(WC). 


N  you  ohookod  *^oo,H  you  may  bo  ookod  to  documani  your 
ttOJuo  (or  tm  of  your  opouoo)  00  0  Jolor  oaart  workar. 
Chook  "NoH  If  noHhor  you  nor  your  opouoo  to  oorotad  at  • 
oWooatod  workar. 

:  too  tha  loaJo  onpogo  10  tor  tho  kM  of  Inoomo 
to  loava  out  or  ftwotton  I. 
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and  Hps*  8m  iMfMMMt  noto  on  papa  1 9  batow  ojuaatfon  46. 

4a\  H^9lliiflMM>lMMi9kWr4liintwloMifnountc4o4hif 
toJoJbtotoormMyou  (and  your  apouaa)wtl  raporton  your 

any  unafitotoyinani  companaadon  of  any  toocma  tua  you 
ripomd  m  quMlom  46  and  47, 

4*.  1111  U*lr*ati»toatobsaald,  Wrmtatoarnourrtof 

MatoaumNa  amount  daaanl  mduda  any  RCA,  a* 
amptoymanL  or  c4har  toma. 

aOi  I8dl  rwjfaaswwtoajioaaMafw]lM(Maito>^)aaaarsg^sarm 

typmol  Interna  and  banafwit^  warn  aakad  for  toojuaattom 
26b,  29c>  and  tad. 

S#ctlon  Ji  StBftocd  Loam  kitofnwtlon 

Ptaaaa  noto  thai  dto  Ouarantoad  Sudor*  Loan  Program  la  now 

COM  wm  CHBnOTO  UMn  riUUJVM. 

Anawartno  aw  ojuaaaona  in  Ma  sacadn  doaa  not  commit  you  to 
aooapt  a  Stafford  Loan  (tomtarty  Q8L).  II  aimpry  provtoss  PHEAA 
aridi  Information  naoaaaary  to  sand  you  a  loan  ^pHoadan. 

Ha.  Nyou\MrtPHEAAtoaandyouanapploMlonlora8taflord 
Loan,  (terrmrty  Q8U,  anawar  "yaa"  to  quaatton  Sla  and 
ooinptoto  quaaion  Sib.  K  you  anawar  "yda"  to  auiaaon  5ia 
and  you  hava  not  ajrsady  Mad  a  loan  appacason  tor  aia 

aon.  You  muat  than  oomptoto  IMa  loan  apploaaon  and  amd 
tt  to  dia  tondar  you  aatoct  to  appty  tor  a  loin. 

slDm  ILK chMk  "y— !  o^aaoon  Sla,  aatool  a  tondar  from 
which  you  wish  to  borrow  awn  dta  aat  of  tondtog  Irtsasjttom 
baghnning  on  papja  1 7«  Indtoato  dto  tondar's  PHEAA  ooda  on 
•to  form.  V  you  hava  outotondng  Stafford  Loam  (PHEAA 
Qua  antoad  atudant  loana) ,  sat  S»  ooda  of  toa  tondar  from 
wNoh  you  raoalvad  tfiaaa  toana. 

83a.  Chack "yaa"H you cwiantr^ara in dafau* on ajtodant  toan. 
This  oovara  loana  through  PHEAAw  RSL,  fta  OorwoNdaaon 
Loan  Program,  Pa<to^(W8UUanProorain.lrwoirto-Corh 
ttopant  Loan  Program,  UnHad  atudant  Nd  Fundi  (USAF), 
HEAP,  or  loana  from  anothar  guaranty  agancy  auch  as 
PHEAA  which  it  tooatod  in  a  stats  olhar  ttan  Pannayfvanla. 
"DataurT  maana  you  did  not  mafca  oomptoto  and  propar 
rapaymant  to  dto  tondar  and  dto  tondar  tomad  tfw  account 
ovarto  tha  guaranty  apancy  toroosaooon. 

K  you  am  not  In  dafauH  on  a  studant  loan,  chack  "No". 

Ub,  cr*ck  "Ym",  H  you  o*a  a  rafund  on  a  ttoto  or  todaraj  grant. 
Chack  "No",  If  you  do  not  owa  a  rafund  on  a  atato  or  faoaral 
grant 

83a.  Ptoca  a  ohaok  mark  in  tha  "yaamo"  ouastton  which  aaki  H 
you  hava  ouwJandtag  Stoftord  Loam  (OSL'a)  trough  • 
guaranty  apancy  otnar  than  PHEAA,  H  "no"  ia  chackad,  go 
toSacdonK. 

tab.  If  you  ohaok  "yaa"  tor  quaalton  53a,  primttofrtottor  atoto 
abbreviation  of  dto  itato  In  which  tht  cthar  agancy  to  tooatod. 
Print  -USAF'  or  "HEAP"  rf  tha  ban*  wara  guaramaad  by 

Foundation. 

99o43f.  Oomptoto  ttoaa  ouaattons  about  any  outotonding  Stat 
ford  Loana  (Quarantoad  Studant  Loam)  guamntosd  awough 
an  agancy  otw  than  PHEAA  Do  not  Induda  Interrnalon 
about  any  PHEAA  Stafford  Loam  (PHEAA  Quarantoad  stu- 
dant Loans). 


aacaon  iv.  r^nnwyTTwnwi  own  uraim  rfrrornwfinm 

54,  AagwoaOari  Purioaa 

M  ona  of  lha  raaaona  tor  oornptoang  thto  form  la  to  appfy  tor 
Karwwywanto  owaa  yrant  aw,  cnaox  raa  anooornpwaaina 
mat  of  aia  appicadon,  K  you  am  not  applying  tor  Pannayi* 
vanJa  Stoto  Oram  aid,  chack  "No"  and  do  not  oomptoto 
Sacaon  K, 

6a\  Notawngtlaaua 

Carafuty  mad  aach  housing  ctoscrtotton.  Chack  tha  block 
whtoh  bast  dasaoaa  your  axpaotodhnawngitolua  during  tha 
iggi>tt  aoadamte  yaar.  You  wM  hava  an  opportunrty  to 
ravtoathis  atatua  totor. 

Coda  Housing 

l.i..   Comrnutor  ■  -Iving  at  homo  wth  pamnto 
2....   Dormitory  — iMng  In  housmg  ownad  or  suparvtosdty 
achoo) 

3....   Off -Campus  Wdq  away  from  paranto*  horns  and  not 
in  dorrnttory  housing 

pua  but  wft  ba  provldad  with  room  or  board  without  oharga 
(for  axsmptoi  IMng  wftfi  raiaavas). 

as,  Pro-am  of  aaudy 

rt  you  ara  a  grsduasi  ttudant  you  do  not  nasd  to  comptota 
gas  asm. 

Ba  oartaJn  to  astoot  tha  ooda  from  tha  tat  tor  tha  typa  of 
tnaatuson  you  plan  to  awsnd. 

Entar  tha  ooda  aatootod  In  tha  block  for  ltom  66  on  tha 
appioatton  and  print  aw  nama  of  tha  pr  ograrn  of  study  in  ham 
56  on  tha  Una  provldad. 

EDUCATIONAL  OtJfCTIVTS 

COOES  FOR  TRADE,  TECHNICAL  AND  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

Tha  codas  tor  oourasa  of  study  at  a>saa  sohooto  ara  latod  undar 
aach  aohooi  nama  on  dw  Trada  ( TaohntoaJ  and  Buatoaas  Schoois 
aaotton  of  tha  taaJtuttonal  Coda  Ltot  on  pago  16.  N  your  program 
ofsa^iamOtoto^ottoca^^ 

you  wd  attand  to  datorrrana  whathar  dta  program  la  approvad  In 
tha  Stato  Qrant  Prop  am. 

COOES  FOR  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  GRANTING  SCHOOLS 

A    Fr^YaafCcapamtrvaWork Study (AIMaJora) 

B    Bachator's  Dagraa  (niHgion  Major) 

C    Bachator's  Dagraa  (AlOttor  fctotors) 

Q    Two-  Yaar  TamtinaJ  Program  in  a  Four-  Yaar 

CoSsga  or  'Jnrvararry 
H    Program  of  Laaa  Than  Two  Aoadamic  Yaars 

CODES  POR  TWO-YEAR  PUBLIC  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

I    CoHaga  Tramtorabto  Program" 

J    Two-Yaa/  Tarmtoal  Program—Cradtt  Not 

Tramtorabto  to  a  Four- Yaar  Cossga 
K    Program  of  Lass  Than  Two  Acadsmic  Yaori 

COOES  FOR  HOSPITAL  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 

L    Ragiatomd  Nuraa  Program 

M    AN  Othar  Programs 

B7.  Enfoamant  Statua 

Chack  your  sxpactad  anroKmant  status  for  tha  I99l-g2 
acadamicyaar. 
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•fc  Yau **m*ti*mwm... 

wkh  whom  you  norma*/  f*  what  not  «mkg  oho* 


COOE  HOUSEHOLD 


FaJhar  Mid  Modiar . 


^■«»  Mothar  Only  

1-  FatharOnry  

4~«  Mottwr/SaapajOiar 

OR  

rsmfrnsvpmOfW 


GuarotonOnty  

(For  axampfe.  pand- 
panm,uncto,  Mc) 


7.M  Spouaa.. 


Uwi^di  bom  naaura)  paranta 
of  ma  parOTlOV  rnarkn) 


>),  oflh  pararaa  mrouoh  toga) 
adopton  of  w»  cm  natural  parant 

Uvo  wlm  momar  only 

Lrva  wlm  toJhar  only 

Uva  wkh  ona  natural  pa/ant  and 
orwtfa*mtwhoh»NOTbgofy 
adopftadyou 

»  you  antarad  oo*  •  ki  ma  btock, 


k~.  Omar.. 


you  ara  not  mmg  wtf>  #ta 
notUFripotVTfc.ThooMtfn*itiinot 
naadod  H:  (1)  both  paranta  ort 
Oacaaaad,  (2)  you  ara  a  vatoran,  or 

ffljgu  graoydtfom  Ngri  achool  m 

LrvawimhuabandorwJto 
If  you  araarad  cooaa  m  t»  btock, 
a  r  omptoai  aajtonaaon  of  ma  Mua- 
*onfrtia<b>iiwfiici.Thaaaaiiiiiiii 
la  not  naaoad  It.  (1)both  paranta  ara 
oacaaaad,  (2)  you  aro  a  vatoran,  or 
ffl^ffaA^wuiii^aultujIln 


oO.  CrkaJnaJ  OofivtoHM 

Chacfc  "Yoa"  on  ma  appaooHon  on*  if  yau  aro  ourranwy 
£ttrcoraaaj(or^ 


•1 


Chock  "Yaa'lfyouaarvad  on  oo*o  U.S.  Armad 

any  parted  aarvad  aa  a  oadat  or  ntohtoman  at  ona  of  ma 
aarvtoa  aoaoarraaa  or  any  partod  of  *no  ftooftfadoa  aboard 
wWttuttoova.  caiafliurKOtua^wiiwiOrtwwof^iMid 
or  o^oharp^lromaolhooVlyurioofc^iai  daaioTahcnoiabto 


N  you  aar¥ad  in  tia  U.&  Amad  8an^  but  anaaorad  W 

CorWtoata.  DO  Form  214.  N  your  ckaoharga  waa  dua  to  a 
aoivtot  ratoJad  tfaabity  and  a  oapy  haa  not  baanaubmKiad 
tomaAQartoytoaprtoraoodarnfcyoai. 
a*.  Mua  erf  Parang  «uoMarMlWM 
H  you  araa  kja^ataaaajdant  and  ajontt 
6  (Unamptoyad)  m  ma  btock  totoatod  atwafit 
H  you  aro  praaantfy  rrornad,  your  apouaa'a  ourrant  ttatua 
•nouidba»ndtoatodint^ay|Bopila>iUuUL 

Impawn  tetuoltona  tor  Sactbna  a  D,  E,  F.ttanrf/.paaM 


fl  4  9).  tw  ttatua  of  ma  parant  and  atapparant  ahouto  ba 
Indtoatod  m  tht  appropnato  Mock. 


STATUS 


CODE 


Farmor    

Houaawrto  

8arfErnptoyad   

Ernpioyad  by  Anottwr . 


 l 

 2 

 3 

 4 

 5 

DtoabJad  (parmanant  and  total)   6 

fWirad  (and  not  «nptoy*d  UMkm)   t  7 

Unamptoyad  e 

Wrwraabouta  unknown  g 


IF  BOTH  P**:j£h?T8  ARE  0006)  "5",  rmttw'mi  toatuc- 

tow  to  lam  to  and  comptoai  If  appropriato. 

IF  yTTH  FAWOfTS  ARE  COOED  f,  aOaoh  a  itoainwnt 

gntopj,  ajd  amount  of  InijetoJ  auaport  itaahajd 


t  •  not  raqutad  V  you  aro  a  wfcran  or  pTOduatod 
*om  high  acnod  in  IMS  or  aarlar 

^  Hto^  Saliaajl  Infafinaoon 

Chaok  -Yao-lfany  of  twtcaMnQ  H  tout: 

a  YouafortowahJp>aortoo«iantoranda«pacttoa 
attwandoftwKhootyoar. 

a  You  uiauioai  J  kom  a  hto>  aahool  in  tw  U.8.  or  a  Ngh 
asfwoltooatodonaUS.  rnMvy  baatovaraaai. 

a  YouraaahodaCownofiagajft 
or  ottar  atato  aacondary  Khool  dbtoma  tirough  tha 
Oanarl  Educatenal  Dowafopmant  (QfeD)  Ton  Sogajn. 

m  nona  of  tta  abovt  d  tva,  ohaek  "No".  Atoo  chaok  tto"  if 

youhoVa: 

a  atoftajnhto^aohoMdtoiormoran^B^ 
CorfwnonoaaJfi  or  othar  atoai  aaoondary  achool  dtotoma. 

a  raoarvad(ora4lraoin«)acft>omakomaoorr« 
aohoot  aa  a  raouk  of  noma  atudy. 

GEO,  or  a  dbtoma  tomad  by  a  conoapondanoa  achool. 

,  YaarofCkr^aWm 
K  you  tra  now  a  Nch  aohod  atntor  and  axpaot  to  graduato 
at  tta  and  oi  tai  •ohool  yaar,  artar  -^r. 
M  you  gniduatad  torn  high  achool,  ardor  tfw  yaar  you 
QraoualadL 

If  you  wkhoraw  kom  hioh  achool  and  totor  raoarvad  a  OED, 
araartw  yaar  you  wouttnom^havagraduatodtru  ,Noh 

inhul*— '  *  -  « 

■uwu  nao  you  pot  wtavrajon. 


«c  Nawa  and  AdctroaaolHajh  iohooi 
PiovtoatwnarTto.ckyartoatatooftwr^ 
r?«9?**W  or ««  gradual,  (fyouracarvad  a  OED.wrtto 
'TCDMtopJaoaofttohip>aotttOlrim. 


.  rmwmffwwnm  uoffaoot  \  roaiaanoy) 

DOMk^toaparaonitrua.  ftxad,  and  parmanant  r 
eajoa  to  whtoh  ty  paraon  norrnaJry  raatoat  and  in 
to  ratum  whanavar  abaani. 
IF  YOU  ARE  UNDER  18  YEAR8  OF  AGE  you  thouid  chaok 
"Yaa"  If  you  hava  a  parant  or  puarclan  {darlnad  ai  a  paraon 
wkJiwriomarrariororiUhMlMartob^ 
dkact  oara  and  oortkol  of  tor  at  toaat  (wo  (2)  oemaoutrva 
yaan)  who  haa  baan  a  kona  ftoa  domtolary  of  Pannayfvanla 
tor  at  iaaat  twotva  (12)  montha  irnmacWy  pracadtoo  toa 
data ota-  "  ° 


IF  YOU  ARE  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER  you  ahould 
chaok -Yaa"  lh  (1)  you  hava  baan  a  bona  Ma  oonaoihary  of 
Pannayfvarta  tor  a  panod  of  at  toaat  twah*  (12)  montta 
Immaolatafy  praoaoTng  ma  data  of  appteatton,  axotuarva  of 
any  partod  of  lima  you  apart  whaa  anroaad  in  an  aouoattonal 
InaiMton  K  you  oama  into  or  ramaJnad  In  Ponnaytwania  tor 
tha  purpoaa  of  attonctog  a  achool  or  coftaga.  AND  (2)  you 
hava  not  i  agajaarod  to  voto  in  a  atato  otfwr  man  Pannayt- 
vanto. 

If  you  aro  18  yaara  of  aga  or  otoar  at  tw  wna  of  appitoatton 
(orth«p#r^ofguard^cjfa»*JC^^tauod^iey^i 

•PPtotUon  and  prior  to  fja  opantog  day  of  otaaaaa  tor  tha 
1M1-02aoadarntoyaar(o^rrHJt1baraportodtoPHEAAin 
writing  atooa  you  am  no  tongar  cortttoarad  a  bona  ftoa 
ctomtoMary  of  Panntyfvanuj. 
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»youwombomlnftota»g^^*^^ 


^m^  warn  n  *mm*  —  '.r.T.'Z 

1M0  tad  and  unto*d Itanaj  (I)  tw > 


foducaon  ooourridon  orM^mwy  WS^.SjiSfE 

In  1*1  tamo  is  not  aapootoJ  or  aJ  fYoa  oondtao  cant 
bon^dtoOQWdthEaam, 

Road  oooh  MiMien  ^*iwjf«rid«ii*ir  In  ••^•JJ'Ji??^* 

RENCE. 

» tho  agptat  H  taaatarn-  and  t»  Pgggjag 

pgcort»».ooor«/*c»»idln^ 

So,  tw  ajpaoant  ohouM  ato  oomptoo  •*  Ham, 

V  rvtwntM  or  otaWy  to  not  porminant,  um  oodot  4  or  5. 

notoodaBSorS. 


at 

a*. 


Codo  1  —  Dootiofaparont 

Codo2-  iHiminoritaridtaoTaa^claporont „ 
Coda 3  -  PoiminontrottoiriortotapamiMnolon^ 

MWrm).  _j  _ 

Codo4-  (frndnuod ui lantoiymam or chanpo m 

»ntoaymant  atta  of  tho  motto. 
CcdoS-  OoroJnuod vmr&jrim or ohawpo h 

tnvtoyntonatouooftwtoftor. 

Co**-  Woo^onlnunl^tapint,   

,  teataiotl  lata  and  iiii  ifc"wian*fc<y»g^ 

wmo  m  t»  m  amount  of  »«*  SS 

bono*  that  rwaaran*  tap^"^,^™ .  tado 
tho  typao  of  tamo  mat  «o  aatoO  lor  In  o^to*?"*^2?* 

S!ac,  at*  no. » you  oWpp«i  ***** n 

Mud*  mo  typao  of  tamo  that  «o  aatod  to  *  *taono 

tpouooa  aooto  aaaurt*  Nuatoar  _ 

5ywii» *• todil MCUrty IWT*" 

fcjftfJorliiiiHirtiK  aaatowa  . 

*ou*v*f  bo  lomptad  W  Oi  of  t»  teowftQ  aro  tuo:  0) 
mo  torn)  •kpootoJ  1001  mod  and  taaad tamo yilba 
toot  than  tho  tow  1900  mod  and  uniajorflnoomo:  (2)  tho 
r— on  lor  tho  roduoaon  In  tamo  ocourrod or  mm  ooour  <m 
or  olior  January  1, 1W>ANDffl»orop^tntain^ 
duom  onoof  thowoont  tad  holnw.  N  a  fadjolon  b  «■? 

do  not  oomptoo)  Wo  Hon. 

Road  oooh  totaon  botow  and  onto  In  Horn OQtho oodo 

numbor  which  ban  doocriboo  tho  roam i*'****^*" 

1901  Inoomo  lor  you  and  your  opouooff  morrtod)  and  mo 

MONTH  ANO  YEAR  OF  OCCURRENCE. 

tf  rvdromor*  or  dkoMHy  It  not  pomwwrt.  uoo  oodoi  4  or  5, 

notoodoo2orl 

Ccdol-  Doomofmooppicd^apwtoJ.   

Codo2-  FtoTTMm^andtaoiuaa^d^oppiMor 
mooppHcwMopouoo. 


Cod.  3  -  Ptiiitotoiia^aitiamoftho.ai^.prtho 

mamaltaolmoopouoo.   

in  omstoymant  otdM ^*?fj?paniiite 
arwa^inapoitaojta  fratttom, 
CoooO-  RrtuodonlnunaBcodlnoorm. 

DaHiutaWniar  Tnnn-r— I dwortor.you 

m onooftaa  w» T»a  W ot tha  Job Tn**plWtoihtp Act  a 
aTatatoJ  worti  oanarali)  maana  aparaon  tow 

•  hoiboafltoiiaftoJdorWd^orra«ro«aM 
tomtaon  or  to/<fft 

^toju>ofuaiiiaitoi>ota>oof  apiamoruaai  tatty.ar 

.  mm  aaWawyloyod  QncaJoTno  *amwi)  ggjfjg 
uZivtad^DmilO  of  poor  oconomte  oooctoont  in  tho 
oonvTtunoy  or  a  natural  dtotoor. 

vonTbo  ajng  a  U.8.  tamo  tax  rotum  In  1000  (tor  oxompai. 
^WcTattttoi),Wo*tiolrto^ 

•  h*iota».orio*t»bo;jt^^ 
l04?Ktottojnitorto^hoibaana^,o^^ 
taoO>Wr^l040-(«a1orotonlaxrolumto^ 

•  UMtt^MormaHonlkmthMtaxroM 

•  octartaI1lg™*U-*dota.ualr*^ 
taltinaitiu!tay.and 

•  fW  out  tho  Suppfcmontal  WomtoJon  (8tan*  F-l) 


-Ato^ouar^iiaponwnwriomioourthto: 
•  oppointoJ  to  bo  your  taj  puardjan  «d  m  tojoi 

dtatoJto  aupport  you  w»  Wo  or  nor  own  Rnonctol 


taoatarta  MyouaroaWoaVo/l — 1  r* 

ottamano?^ 

•nd  your  oboum  or  your  parana)  raoaVad  In  1000  from  tho  pot 
ta^inoWdualpaym^ 

donl  roport  It  Donl  raport  lundi  raoaVad  ao  in  awart  uridormo 
AtaaTSatoi  Oamolotiiminl  Aot  or  tho  Majnojndto iO*m 
SoMomant  Act  Abo.  donl  Inota  any  aaaato  rocolvod  from  tho 
Atooxo  Natoa  Ctomo  SoOJamant  Act 

AddWonai  lr#onitoBon  On  Tha  Ftdawi 
mudam  FtanoW  AM  Program 

PoaWaohaooj 


Hha  part  In  ttta  r^otooJ  OAidont  Bnanolol  AM 


fta.Momta8,Wochoobdotap^ 

Conawt  your  oohooTo  UntncioJ  toJ  aAnWoaalor  to  Ond  out  which 

FtartfproonwvBuraa^paraolptaln. 
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mm* 

Tyboogtoj^ 
■ttpft3grjff»of^fr^ 

•tatonf  «mnoW  rid  program  hat  Hi  own  tpaoW  Mum  and 
BE2?f£:.£y  y  P*  "!"?  MOff'MBui  <rom  tht  bootott:  Tht 
gMttm  OuNja:  WftmoW  AM       Wit  U*  ******  ot 

£?S?&?3! 10  ****  8(uairt  Wonnaion  Cantor,^ 
Box  04,  Waahtogton,  DC  20044. 

What  hagwtnt  wftor  I  maM  In  Mo  fount 

1.  To  ott  FaoarW  Studtrrt  Ftwciti  aid  and/or  Stato  Gnwrt  aid. 
younwMouttitolomonoraAar  Jarajary  1,  ittv.and 
tand  h  tot* i  PMoyKwr*  Hkjhar  Educator,  tiilitt  li 
Agtnqr  (PfCAA).  PHEAA  wB  t*n  um  otrtoan  ^formation 
frornt* tarm to  Jatointit your Stato front aMbtty,  Tha 
hgrmttonrtot^ 

proommt  wfl  bt  Mm  to  tf»  U.S.  Daparfnant  of  Eduction.  K 

hrtermMonwi  woo  bt  atnt  to  your  tohool.  Appioitfont 
roowvad  bwtort  January  1 ,1 99 1  wfl  not  bt  comtoarad. 

1  ffl9*tourtoabwaato*teyoumal^ 

undtroontwcttotto  US.  DtDtrtmtntofEducaabn^aand 
you  t  Bfaatont  AM  fttpart  (BAR) .  On  tw  SAR  wfl  bt  afthar 
i!!5,?i*?  ft?*  Wormwfcn  or  numbtra  ctJtd  a  NM 
QfMw  (POO  and  t  Fwmty  Oonfewwtton  (FC).  Tht 
U.S.  Dtptrtmtnt  of  EduoKon  uttt  forrnutot  attabiihad  by 
taw  to  fbura  thaaa  numbtra  from  tit  MomwJbn  you  flfcv. 
Your  tohool  or  tit  U.S.  Dtpartntni  of  Education  may  tak 
you  to  prow  (hat  tit  Information  you  gtva  on  yourappitoaton 
it  tut. 


WhwJ  to  my  Ml  Oram  bate  (POI)t 

US      !?  !  ""fl**     B*w  whamar  you  may  bo  aNt  to  got  a 

thtt  numbtr  to  dttorrnma  tht  amour*  of  your  award.  Evan  If  you 
Si?  (?2fi^  !**  ®f>n'"  y00  nwy  awl  quaMy  tor  ont  or  mora 
of  tht  othtr  Ftdorat  programt .  Bt  turt  to  art  your  feanctoj  aid 
admmlttrator  If  your  tohool  nttdl  any  t*dWor4  infomialton  from 
you  for  thaaa  othtr  programt. 


What  It  my  Family  ContrttMitton  (FC)? 

Tht  FC  it  a  numbar  that  hatot  your  financial  aid  aomlntotrator 

of  aatiatanoo.  Thaaa  tnduot  Staftord  Loan,  8EOQ,  CWS,  and 
PtrWnt  Loan.  Your  tohool  wW  utt  that  numbtr  to  dttormhw  tht 
tmount  of  your  grant,  loan  or  work-study  award. 


What  htpptna  H I  atonl  gat  a  BAH  or  I  nttd  arathar  oopy  of 
my  BART 


Hyou  donl  gat  a  SAR  wHNn  tour  tosh  waato),  or  you 
copy  of  your  SAR,  wmt  to  Ftdaral  Sftxtont  Aid  P 


nttd  another 

(cA> 


PHEAA),  P.O.  Box  6136,  Harrlaburg,  Ptrintytvtnto  17106. 

Q^yownamt.addrau.tocialtKurfiyr^ 
Ba  aura  to  aak  tor  anothar  oopy  of  your  1991*92  BAR.  H  your 
addrtta  hat  ohangad  Unoa  you  ttnt  in  your  apptoabon.  bo  turt 
togVt  ut  both  your  old  and  your  now  address.  Bt  turt  to  Won  your 


WarkaWaatti 

«X  Ham*  9 

MMMtOMI 

ONUawi  f 

mm™ 

 m 

■  M 

Far  aw 

t  

L  

Witt  94 
A 

 m 

 J3Q 

OWar  asttftj  toast  (ataan/  Mafesi 

ww  m,  wnMivtwppM 
oaaaajoBf  vv  wW  atojtj,  Aatoad 
ftatfrantat,  tM  Wl  tttot  taut* 

wdlwiwiwawtwiajwCat)  * 
A*lalffN«amtaNaaum  P 

— 40 
-.M 

1  _ 

.  JDO 

tflaona  ttotwa^t  W  If^A  wri  tUjofri 
r%a>fcW^iaa%waa»ww>wtM 
d«*^wAwVpa7  =l_ 

 H 

TPTAl.  nwtyev  aaav  to 

Waaan               m  %  

M 

OtiKtat  W  vwor  KmA   

toitrWMie«>«WiWlNai>la,MkBt 
HwiMOMmifc 


^.JtMtawlOtMw 
srwwoMmac  t_ 
UWatd  portoft  W  pndDni  toni  Fom 
1M04M  in  Htu  1  to  aid  17a  r»ui 
lot***  lot  atu  10b  tnd  1  la 
atoaiit(aaMti>olptrO 

Owl  avFatoWai  an  tpadWtuat  ton 
Fvmioaoanaa)  j_ 

Jjnton  laooM  ticijtiow  from  Form 
29SMnt  to  ^ 
Tb  aaM  aWjaat  inoaaw  tow  Fonn 
tM04rtto«t0«MMft  i__ 

Nyiatiti  WtoT^atovto  atntton  and 
tttwj  pat  total  atotty  or  atftiaW  tow 


_J5 


401(10  aaat  tomtom 
Waaat  toaatt  (aoaat  A^C  ar  ADC. 
•tJ*  yw  ataal  taat  nrarad  to  4b). 
Watort  Csnpanaatoi 
Vtwara  ntaaAMtaalltiaaiaucnai 
iatoDa|an*neyr 


Hat>4taa<aWotai»)tojalu>tiMa 
(«rtJ*i  ftit  auaWJaa  tor  Mna 
toutraj  BtU  w  attWaat)  W  ta  tfltoy, 

ctaraj.  tat  tthara  (ItduWna  caih 
aa|waawaMaawwJuiWtar<tV  j 
Caahaajatrtva^aaraypaUsnMi " 
battH L  fajyWq  lupport  from  a 
MMyatoalaJpaMi 
ftjoftartataaWai 
bu*  at  Wadt  luaj 


♦  


.   , — i,  or  Job  TratoM 

hrka^AalnaaaduoaiarWbanaat  ♦ 
TOTAL-TfWbyouramrto 

KM  • 


_J5 


Daalt 
SooUttouto 

M*  bvamtaaortad  attatoit  gn  r  a  term 
Vbtwf  ton  riudarf  hanaw  aid 
Faodatotpa 

Otoarria4K^^lwmonty.wa^^kWid*QrntJ>«t 
*  vtajmna^joa^^ 

^J5*warparajwt  


?2 
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What  It  my  altuatton  ohangaaf 

Hapurtlng  ohangaa  tothaU*  Owaartaant  at  fttaatton 

•  Ouasttona  11. 15.  18, 19.  20  and  21  art  you  to  mate 
piojae^fort^upcomlnoy^.ltyoufaw^loi^aa 
quaattons  ohanga.  taalt  una!  you  raoatva  your  SAR  and 
thanaaa  your  francta!  aid  adnrtatato, 

•  Tha  inooma  and  • 
ba  ni.ixia  1 

1990  inooma  tax  forms.  *  your  1 
raeantty  ehangad ,  contact  your  financial  aid  admWatator. 


and  ajo^anaaatotoma^tana^  you  o^  muat 
«.  Tbay  muat  mat*  what  la  or  w*  ba  on  your 
»  tax  torma.  N  your  Inanciai  aftuaaon  haa 


InterrnationonmaPrtvacyAot  and  uaaof  your 
numbac 

Tha  Privacy  Ad  of  1974  raquiraa  M  aaeh  FadaraJ,  atataortooal 
agancy  thai  aaks  for  your  aodal  aacurtty  rurnbaroroa^irrforma- 
tton  must  tan  you  ma  fdtowtog: 

1.  ltslagdrigr*toaaktera*irrfomtito 
says  you  mutt  glva  It. 

2.  Whst  purpeaa  tha  agwcy  Km  In  taking  for  K  and  how  R  wK 
bautad. 

3.  WMcouWhspca*  ilywefcrttgtvalt 

Wi  naad  your  soda)  aacurtty  numbar  to  ba  aura  wa  know  am©  you 
ara,  to  prooaaa  your  appaoaaon.  and  to  hasp  tack  ol  your  raced. 
Era  also ussyouraocaaiatta1tytiMtT*>rtom^ 
and  Staia  Grant  Program  In  raoordng  Iritonnaaon  about  your 
coMaga  attandanca  and  prograas.and  in  making  aura  fiat  you  hava 
racaivad  your  monty.  II  you  do  not  glva  ua  your  aodd  aacurtty 
numbar,  you  wW  not  raoatva  aid  undar  tha  Staia  Oram  Program. 


You  mutt  glva  your  social  aacurtty  numbar  (SSN)  to  appry  tor 
FadaraJ  studant  financial  aid  Tha  U.8.  DaparamntdEAjoaston's 
lae*riett  undar  t*T*torVpnigrafT»  to 
us^^aoddiaeuTityrsjnbartobaa*^ 
dthaHigharEdjcason  Act  or  l9»,»amandad,ThaSSNiauaad 
undar  tha  PaH  Grant.  Suppiamamal  Eduoaaonai  Opportunrty 


ft  you  ara  aopMru  tor  FadaraJ  atudant  aid  only,  you  muat «  m 
avarythlng  axoapt  quaaaona  29,  30, 31 . 32  and  Sacaona  J,  K  and 
L  N  you  fidp  quaatona  30  and  31 .  wa  wN  count  yaur  anawar  aa 
"No"  tor  thoaa  quaatona.  II  you  am  applying  tor  a  Pal  Grant  only 
you  can  skip  quaatont  5, 37  and  44. 

Tha  U.S.  Dapartmant  ot  Education  t  authority  to  rao^aat  al  dhar 
Irrtorrnaaon  (a***  tha  SSN)  la  baaad  on  aacsbna  411  A,  41  IB. 
41 1C,  41 10, 41  IF.  474, 476.47$.  477.470.  and 460  of  ma  Hghar 
Education  Act  ol  1 906,  aa  amandad.  Thai  intamaion  ia  uaad  to 
eatormlna  tha  amount  ol  Fadaral  atudant  aid  forwhtohyoumayba 
qusJHtod. 

Tha  Intormatton  which  you  suppaad  may  ba  dactoaad  to  Mrd 
paraaa  that  tha  U.S.  Dapartmant  ol  Educaion  haa  aumortsad  to 
aaaiat  m  adrnWalarlng TRdarai  atudant  aJd  program*  Th*  ds- 
doaura  may  Induda  private  flrma  twi  tw  Dapartmant  contacai 
wah  tor  tha  purpoaa  ol  caking,  analyzing,  totafltog  or  raftting 

undar  tha  Privacy  Act.  This  may  atoo  ba  acoompaahad  through 


oomputor  nwjtchiM  programs  tuch  as  tha  onaa  currant*  oorv 
dudad  wtti  tha  Satecova  Sarvtoa  Syttam  and  tha  Imrrtgrtton  and 
NatursiLssaonSarvtoa. 

Tha  U.S.  Dapartmant  ol  Education  wW  provido  your  nama,  art- 
draas,  aocwJ  aacurtty  numbar,  dato.pl  birth,  atudant  aid  togota. 
atudant  status,  yaar  to  ooasga.  and  Stria  ol  togai  raaictonoatotha 
cotagafs)  that  you  Hat  In  quaslfon  29a,  29b  29c  Cortarsjpia> 
asxwsiVa.avaniycgcha* 

wi  atoo  go  to  tha  Staia  aganctoa  in  your  State  of  toga)  ****** 
to  hajp  ooordmate  SUM TKanddatoprogranwwlmFadar^ 
Mato  programs.  Wa  wW  pravidacakulat^ 
ol  aatfbtty  to  tha  agancy  wNh  which  you  Wad  a  atudant  iM 
acpacation,  or  anothar  aMbv  agancy.  H  you  raquaj^to  do  ao. 
That  agancy  may  atou  latataa  totormatton  looawad  from  tha  U  S 
DapartTnantolEducatiCfltocdtooas.Sta^ 
and  loar*iar«itoaaganctes  that  yourwo^aigr«ladtoraoa*vs 
kttormaaoa  Also,  tha  U.S.  Oapartmant  ol  Education  mayaand 
mtomwaon  to  mambara  ol  Congrats  H  you  aak  mam  to  halp  you 
witt  Fadaral  atodant  aid  quaattons.  H  your  pafSrtSOf  yourapouss 
provtoad  Intormatlon  on  tha  term  may  mayateoraquaattoaaaall 
tha  Intormallon  on  tha  appfloatton.  H  tha  r^tona1  gowrwwnt.  ma 
U.S.  Oapartmant  ol  Education  or  an  amptoyaa  ol  tha  DapanYnarrt 
iiinvoH*toaTtojato,maU.S.Dapart 
Intormaaon  to  tha  D^partnant  ol  Juatioa.oraoourtoraoTudtoatlva 
body.  H  tha  dactoaura  ia  ratstod  to  ItoafiddatoartJcarattomar 
condWona  ara  mat  Tha  Intormallon  may  alao  ba  maria  avatatta 
to  Facfcsrdapandaa  which  r^t^aumc/^ 
FadaraJ  agandas'  racords.  In  addWon.  wa  may  aand  yourlnfarma- 
son  to  a  toraigji,  Fadaral .  Staia.  or  tooaJ  antoroamart  agancy  H  tha 
intormaaon ittai  you  aubmMad  inokasaa  a  vWi^  or  potantial 
vfotaion  ol  tow.  whioh  that  agancy  has  lurtadk^torlnvasiigaiton 
or  proaaojaon.  Rnaly,  wa  may  aand  intormaaon  ragartingadsJm 
which  la  JaSirminad  to  ba  valid  and  ovardua  to  a  oonsumar 
raporang  agancy.  This  inform***  mdudas  tdantmtra  from  tha 
raoord.  tha  anwtt.sis<usandhistwydthacu^ar^ 
undar  which  tha  daimsarosa. 

Ssssa  Grant  AppHoanla 

Pannsyhanla  Hlghar  Education  Grant  appiicams  ara  haraby  ad- 

viaad  that  dactoaura  ol  mair  aodal  aacurtty  numbar  iaandhasbaan 

araouiramamawlaoonda^forpafsdpaabninm^ 

(ton  <kant  Program  alnoa  Mi  Inoaptiort  Tria  Agancy.  wMhout  such 

anidantirtor.woutohavadHIku^ 

iacorda.Sacaon  7(a)  (2)oima  Privacy  Ad prcvtoaamat  an  agancy 
may  ootalnua  to  raquira  tha  dactoaura  ol  an  IndMduars  aodal 
aacurtty  acoountnumbarwharatha  agancy  rao^iradt^dsdosurs 
undar  atatuta  or  rsg^attons  prior  to  January  1. 1075,  In  orttor  to 
vwtty  tha  Idantlty  olma  Mr^^ 

S-1A-66  (First  Appttoaaon),  appacants  hava  baan  raquirad  to 
anawar  al  ouaaSom  ccmptototy  or  taca  ctoquaHttoaiton  tor  grant 
aaaWtanca.  Alaubaaquant  terms  utitad  by  PHEAA  contain  tha 
aodal  aacurtty  account  numbar  aa  tha  lewntitiar  d  ms  applicant, 
indudng  award  announosmants  terwaretod  to  atudant  and  tha 
Itnanddatoofllcardtrwp^atssc^^ 

ThaBcarddDiraclc«dPHEMwf^6ruary''7.  ldea,*lop*d 
naaiaatona  indudng  Aroda  rv  Scholarship  Program  Raquira- 
r.  mte  and  Prooaduraa.  SaoSon  44,  daaHng  with  prooassing  ol 
^ppHcabona,  which  provida  that  all  raquactad  dais  must  bs 
raoatvad  tor  scholarship  oonaidaration. 

In  addaton.  baaad  upon  tha  aama  lagal  authority.  PHEAA  also 

raquiraa  tha  params'  and  spousa  l  aodal  aaourtty  numbara  on  tha 

uiw4appteaaan.Thaparanto'aoddiacyn^ao 

ba  uaad  by  PHEAA  to  obtain  from  mi  rHnnsyrrania  Stato  Inooma 

TaxBuraautntofmaatanconcarr*^ 

moaon  ia  naoaasary  in  ordar  to  avaluass  trw  appacanrs  naad  tor 

Stan  Hlghar  Education  Grant  fundi,  tha  appioant  and  hlamar 

parants  and  apouaa  authorizo  PHEAA  to  raoatva  auch  data  from 

tha  Waatet  Diractor  ol  MamaJ  FWvifwaancVof  tha  Wractoroftha 

Pannaytvania  Staia  Inooma  Tax  Buraau  by  signing  tha  SUrta 

HigrwEo\x»SonQrartApc*oatton, 
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fTATCMDfT  Of  CffmnCATWN  AND  AUTHORIZATION 
By  MgNnf  tfco  ofO)*cottof\  Vwo  outhottto  PHCAA  to  motto 

pnw  ■wwWWwH  OtOPjy  MOO  UJrOfn  OT  rOfOOOOn  IDF  OOOM 

Onni  toodo  to  Iho  oppttoord,  to  torword  to  tho  pootoocoodory 

mm  mm  opvMora  moy  mpv  ono  b  oooonioipr* 
Joj  flncntW  tM  oMoh  wwy  kw  on  ooyfeolry  urtdor  tho 
oppdcottort*  od  hdornotton  Oh  dto  oppMOPltofl  Ofld  ON  IhfOfOtO* 

won  ■uMiouintry  *****  to  or  ,mut*,  oy  tot  Aponcy. 

If— ii^haif—  ■■JJ^ai  ifca  jmmmmmm^a  ,n^,  mt  m\  i  ■  ■  t  ■  1  ■  ■  ■ 

v^m  WVIPW  ■!  WW  WW  OWPOPJr  Of  OH  FPwWfTVOnOIOQM 

tooomo  Th  owroou  to  auoflw  to  PHEAA  •  oortrftod  oopy  Of 

tor  tfw  yooftt)  diitfnotii  oy  KtKAA.  Woo  otoo ooroo  to 
ouofott,  of  outhortoi  PHCAA  to  ooojbi  from  trtodtoMotonootor 
of  tho  IMofnol  Nowjmm  SowtoOi  o  oorthlod  oopy  or  oxtraol  of 
toyftur  todiroJ  hcomo  ton  mump  tor  Iho  yoorto)  diilonm  d 
byProMAondthjitoitorttopwrlfeoo^ 
fn,  »*y  foqutotod  to  do  ao  by  PHEAA,  moy  rooutl  In 
•wdjlbdlty  (or  9tdto  Oront  oW  ond  tho  loojubonoM  to  rotund 
to  PHEAA  previously  owordod  Stats  Qronto.  i/wo  olto 

HdkMlMtaiJLMi^kdb^^  —a— a—  —  1 1  1  

■WWBI « ™      mmn  mrmr  VMM  OnO  IOCOI  QjOVOmrTTOfn 

OQonotootoTOloiostoPHCAAUitorTMvJortkitftow'pooioooion 


wnwi  moy  ifif  on  my /our  ••o^wpwjr  tno  0pp#M00*l> 
l^oo  undtrotortd  thot  on*  docurnonto  tooridttod  to  PHEAA  bo* 
conto  tht  ptoporty  of  PHEAA  ond  oomot  ho  rotumod. 

Vojo  o^ootorv  urtdor  ponoJty  of  Ifio  oHoitooJ  tooo  off  tho  Ooftv 
"ww^oi  oi  ^nrwynw  onji  on  owjojoooort  oo  own  oiofwy 
WonojoHon  (Hot  trtro  oubjoopuorttfy  oubrjdt  purouofd  to  tWo 
oppofeobon,  hoo  boon  osoninod  fey  oovuo  ond  to  INo  opM 
wyMwir  knowtodQt*  ouort  Intomottoo  It  tniOi  oorroot  ond  oonv 

mmmmm\     Ummm  n^M^^  tmmm\  mmm\  m^^^a^&k    —  ■* 

fToudutont  IronTP^oitori  on  thto  odoioottor)  of  tor  ow  ouo> 
o^o^tord  ouoo^tooioo  of  frouduiord  kdofototton  lo  ony  flwonor 
purouofd  to  thto  oopdootlon  pjy  ot  npoyvoont  of  tffplo  ony 
oinoufd  of  ffiofioy  roootood  okjo  o  flnt  onoVor  hnortoonMnt. 

Ii  Iho  opftioontt  outhortoo  ond  ovoct  tho  oo^wottonoi  intdtu* 
don  ot  ojhtoh  I  on  onrottod  to  rotooot  to  PNKAA  ony  roooroto 

orolhorkitormoitonlnihop  lanottholnomuotoriorowy 

of  Ho  orHoon  or  ogum  mbh  rototo  to  my  ftootoJ  1  thotf 
kndtutton  or  poor  upon  my  rtpjolotf  tor  toto  Orort  —l* 
tonoo.  N  ottoto  Qront  to  oowdocJ,  I  otrMytholliwWoiuood 
onry  tor  twrUon,  toots  booto,  room  or  boord. 


Sondlofl  tho  Form  to  PHCAA 
Ooiotodwjp*  your  farm  id  miMiuJOllw 

H  hoi  lh»  nootoury  Mo^oXvm.  you  mty  «fMh  to  rttaln  ■  oopy  o(  to  form 
tor  future  ntormx. 

rVfiotofm  tn  ri«  «nv«op«  tiM  oottm  wWi  tiii  boofttoi.  OonlMndwy 
wonty.  Dont^ut  tottw»(untoi  ^■nWewty  n  qji  HHto  m>  lntnr> 
dww)i  ojk  tomo*  voitto)ioito«  or  ony  obob  riMOortoto  In  Oio  onvotoooi 
tmm^oriv^frwtmptxm^&youi  **mx*tm  Boiuroyou 
pfaoo  ftp  rwcopury  potuoo  on  rio  wwotopo 


MoH  your  term  to:  PHEAA 

P.O.  Box  81 11 

HarrUburg.  Pofinsyivanla  17105-8111 


Mop  ooofcw  hono>.  You  «M  nm4  ft  vtmi  ytxj  om  y»t*  S4t«*m 
AJd  rtooort  or  hi  Formation  oonoomtoo  yow  Oloto  Orint  oHotMKy. 


THE  PCNNtYtVAMA  HIGHER  EDOCATfON 

ASatSTANCCAOCNCV 
STATC  QRANT/FEDCftAL  AID  APPtrCATtON 

P.O.  BOX  8111 
HARRiSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA  17105-8111 
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1  Mr  1 

1 

C  f  ;i:mly 
n  Mr  uctio 

FiivmicmI  SWitonu»nl  ■» 
is  and  Code?  Lisl 

-  r  S> 

Nonci 

Y~ca™se*e^Fam»^^ 

financial  Aid  hem  the  Federal  indent  ajdpreorefna.  ,ftnM  ofthe 
FFSco«aclsthe  0*>irtmer1 lot  E*M£ftJ  2£li£*EP*2 


Loans 

SomeMe^.Uaateget^jnJar*^^ 

w*<h  ACT  provOes •  d»oic*  tolher* Lj'sjrSTSfft:? 

Oetenrvne ekp«*tY tor n^Fedetatett  f^j"?* £FJ"LS2E? 
tMintamiex*  nyouic»as^egengfre<»^^ 

Chock  wrth  the  Knancal «d  oftcef  **+  (*2?!i*LffSLtt5 
attend  10  W^n.  rtthey  ^•^Jj*CT  S"2SME?3 
them  ACT  report*  mctode  wteomltoo  you  uompfetodin  Pifl2  of 
the  F FS  »*  welas  al  o*     **rmabon  you  completed  w  Part  I 

Students  shoua  Also  contact  tht  coaegels)  c*  tt»«  ehoie*  to  deter 
mine  it  they  have  additional  appecabon  recA*ements 


Warning:  § 

You  must  Mi  out  tfas  tor  m  accurate*  J*»  *' *{■  ^SS^SSf^t  ffSfT 
c«n6ac/iac*adbyyou«ooaa9aofbyth8US  Department  rji  Education 

You  may  ba  atXed  to  prow*  US  income  bw  «»^** 
ttits  booklet  and  other  tn*ormabo«  K  ^i^l^^^P^^S 
records  youmay.  ^Federal  aid  «yougalFadja*«udartaidbta*ad 
oJSSf  reel  .ntoWSn.  you  w*  have  lopay  abac^youmay  aasohave 
to  pay  i<nes  and  toes  li  you  purposely  g*e  Waa  or  "«"fWiJ 
Int&natton  on  your  appteahon  form.  youffiybehnadllO.OW.recowa 
a  pnson  sentence.  Of  both 

Be  auta  to  read  "Intormaston  on  the  Mirecy  Art  and  l>aa  o<  Your 
9oc<st  Security  fruenceTon  paga  13. 


Tabto  cA  Contarrta 

Genera'  tnlormahon  1 

Inskucttfns  2 

Part  t  -  Federal  lrfocmebon  Instructions  3 

Federal  Student  Aid  Release  6 

Certification  and  Sipnatures  7 
Part  2  -  CcJiege/Agency/Report  intormahon  Instructions  10 
Request  to  ACT  RepMtsrTees 
The  Federal  Student  Financial  Ajd  Program* 

ACT  Financial  Aid  Code  L»stmg  '  * 

Stale  Student  Fmanoat  Aid  Agenc**  2* 


It  l? 
13 


WhMfcThtFe^FlnrincWStt*^ 

The  Fart*  F*a^  Sye^  (FFS)  tea  jffi^  >™  ^^'ffl 


By  using  thrs  FFS,  you  may  appty  tor  money  tor  The  199'  W.K^ooi  year 
3uiyl . l99»  tfvouflh  Juni  30.  1992)  H  you  are  apptytnQ  for  a<1  for  a 
oWrant  bme  pwdV anted  your  finance!  aid  atfrrsntslrator  to  obtain  the 
appropriate  FFS 

What  U  Tho  DtraoHna  For  FWng  Tht  FFS? 
At  ma  van/  latest,  your  FFS  must  be  reserved  at  ACT  by  May  V  1992 
H^l^ySoiRM^Mi^^POU^  C<>»ege»anaagenc»es 
^^^^^Sr*t  and/or  maVruVout  of  money  bTore  an 
students  appty 

DO  I  M»Vt  TO  Stfld  A  FM  Wrth  My  FFS? 
No  Fm  It  natuHert    H  you  are  only  applying  tor  Federal  student  a>d 
No  rm  »  naaxMw-  ^n*>  Vprocass.no  the  Federal 

fntomiahon  Sar^om  (A  DofyoutFFS  Cot 
leoas  you  hst  m  quesbon  50  can  obtain  this 
int^ifton  *rectN  the  U  S  Department  ot 
Educabon  No  AC  t  reports  entl  be  sent  directly  to 
mesa  coaeges.  however,  you  win  receive  a  Stu 
dent  A4  Report  (SAR) 

A  Fee  la  Required—-  A  tee  ts  laqutvad  to  jxoceai .Part  2  (psoas  7  and 
SjotmeFftandsandanACTreport  Thtsinlor 
mabon  ts  used  by  some  cottogas  and  state  agen 
ctei  >n  iha  a*an*nQ  ol  itate.  institutional  and 
pnvate  student  a*d  ACT  wR  report  a"  data 
mctodad  on  the  FFS  (both  Parts  1  and  2)  to  the 
coaegaa  and/or  agencies  you  teoueit  m  question 
l\?~w 

CMlSMttttRtfAtoolMyACT  Antlyt4s? 

Yea—  You  can  request  your  own  copy  erf  tha  ACT  report  cafed  a  Com 
rWt  (CFAR).  w^K^imucho 
the  same  miormaaon  we  •andtocottagas  The  CF  Afl ynctodti an 
of  ttw  tntormabon  you  submitted  to  ACT  on  you*  FFS  II  dearly 
outknes  me  <ataiiaflona  which  ootages  use  to  determine  your 
•koMfy  tor  hnanciai  wd.  and  provides  a  dear  and  ooncne  record 

ACT  wXeendyoua -Student  CFAR  tntorrruTwei  grocNura"  v^ch 
to**  axolams  a*  of  the  intonnabon  on  your  CFAR.  explaim  how 
nt^erujr^catoutaaonaanyma* 
CFARintomuitwtod^en^yo^aidelg^  andprowJesa 
descfv^otttwhnanc«laid  p/ocess 

To  Tequesl  your  own  CFAR.  you  must  mark  the  'Yes'  oval  on  pew 
8  Se3ionP\quts!ionnaa^enelQaa 
in  Section  Q 

Whart  rsappana  Aftar  I  Mall  Tht  FFS? 

It  you  answered  "Yea*  to  quesbon  49a  on  the  FFS.  ACT^nder  wtfact 

J^US  Departnwwo>Educ*ion.wiisan^ 

Sr7  (Seepage  13.  -Addmonal  Wormabon on  the  Federal  Studenj 

FWiJ  Aid  ftSams;  tor  more  intonnabon  about  the  SAR )  included 

wSfeadh  SARwJbe  an  "ACT  RaportRsqu^^ 

at  a  later  date  to  request  mat  ACTreports  be  sent  oVectty  to  ooasgej  or 

agenoes.  or  to  request  your  own  personal  ACT  report 

An  ACT  Comprehenvve  Financial  Aid  Report  (CFAR)  wi»  be  sent  lo  each 
of  the  ooBegesand  aganoes  you  requested  on  page  ejOuesbaniWof  the 
rTSanSoTwWiy^^  ^ep?'t?'ovK,*fi, 
coneget  wrth  >ntormahon  used  m  rjefenrwiing  your  s*p**ty  fey  financial 

aid 
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Sanding  tha  FFS  to  ACT 

^IVIiofi     fi0V9  odv^iMD^  y^ut  flptin  MMlaf  typo  Kurt' 

—  Your  addreaa  a  cornptote  and  accurate  (Seckon  A), 

—  You  and  your  pen**e  have  atoned  tw  FFS  (See  ■netnxbons  for 
8**ten  Q.  ,*Jfwmi  ,S1  to?  neeo^tignaturet ) 
Thoovt^aatdtsfttd  thatch  She  w  Uteri  ACT  cocW  number  m  que  snoot 
90  Midi  17. 

—  YwpiMyaurnMittaSieianRonpjB»lolt«fFS. 

—  AnyimtmortiftnwAioflyourFFSntvf  been  handtod  tattooing 
Iho  iMGtof  Inetuoiona  on  page  9 

—  You<»w>l>ncfao^^UihXTTTiQfc^miNrii>i»^yotim<tiyQOf 
FFSloACT.  Tittmtonttealbodeetroyed      _  u  _ 

~"  YourMtOf9itHtonTv.clc.ifonirtBddr9c^lottwoo)liQ9{K)lowtiioh 
you  en  applying 

—  H  yog  requeet  any  reports  m  Socbon  P,  enctoee  your  ft*  tnd  chock 
#/ )  Iho  appropriate  box  on  the  back  of  At  envelope 

~  you  hava  rochockad  your  form  and  H  a  aoouralo 

iaaM>tiwrotw/ree>ikwftroick^ 

(tMMikaiialk^at^MfOOiolor^oarlraAd,  or  aapneaa  maM  wtk 
daeey  proceeafng  el  your  term.) 


What  KJnda  Of  AW  Cm  I  Ga4? 

Uung  the  FFS.  you  can  apply  lor  me  Federei  student  ttf  programs  when 
era  briefly  detcrfeed  m  the  taction  trtied  'Additional  fntormafion  On  Toe 
Federet  Stud^l  Rrujncuji  Ato  Programs  on  pefle  13  You  can  use  the 
FFS  as  the  tot  step  in  applying  for  a  Perl  Grant  and  ot^  Federal  student 
aid  proQf arm .  To  do  to.  answer  "Yea'  to  queihon  49«  on  (ha  FFS 

You  can  also  apply  for  tchotetships  and  grants  from  stelt  agencies  Saa 
page  24  for  a  Htrng  ot  state  student  hnancia]  vd  agences 

You  can  alto  apply  for  scholarships,  granii.  Loam,  and  work  study  jobs 
from  conegee  and  agencies 

Tha  cottages  and  agencies  thai  use  the  FFS  ate  namad  m  me  ACT 
Financial  Aid  Coda  Luting  on  pages  1  a  through  24  ot  this  booklet  Check 
with  the  cottage*  agencies  where  you  are  apph/ing  to  sec  <i  they  require 
adcihonal  forms 


Who  Can  Gat  AM  From  Tnaaa  Fadar al  Sludant 
Financial  Aid  Program*? 


M 
Otw* 

ratoo) 

wST 

Ttw? 

YM 

YM 

YM 

YM 

YM 

Qreeuew 

NO 

YM 

NO 

YM 

Ytl 

YK 

YM 

ym* 

YM* 

YH' 

Mbatfayaoak 

NO 

YM 

No 

No 

YM 

tjk^ketU.lefkeenor 

Yil 

Y« 

Ytl 

YM 

Ytl 

%&9&&9^&S!ySt£^W  r^tJUt^Qfel) 

Ytt 

Ytl 

YM 

YM 

YM 

YM 

Yn 

YM 

Ytl 

Ytl 

YM 

YM 

Ytf 

YM 

ym 

Ytt 

Y«" 

YM 

YM 

Ytl 

MteMfl     PWMfif  M0tjfta>cttVy 

YM 

YM 

YM 

YH 

YM 

ewe  a  refund  en  a  Naval 
grant  ar  aeueabewal  teen 

>M 

Ym 

ym 

YM 

YM 

YM 

NO 

YM 

NO 

NO 

YM 

YM 

YM 

YM 

ym 

tw  rr^.  ****  ,yTw,fy!  r9^m  wyi  nw  r 

•rwjrrr^ebon  vi  Ma  bootoet  wa  ueueJy  anon 
you  nood  mom  hotoi  conlaot  9m  ejuoewo 
oi  the  ftnafKtoJ  aid  adwantolrsjtor  at  the  ooi 


What  H I  Hava  Ctuaattona? 

a  n  m&mwmVmnim  mmmmmwm  toaaatatotw  aa  you  tn  out 
Dw  PPS.  Moat  nwjeakee  reeuft  from  not  reeding  tha  lnaa*ucbona  Tha 

 — -  — ■ — — — ■ — ^a^aunjro^aabbna  that  you  hava.  M 

^^aoounaafwalyouTNohichooi 
—a  you  plan  to  ar3^ 


to  tha  FFS  Information 


m — ~  -* — »■-—«--  «j  a»fa  *--  *  

UUtHHNWmNiy  WT  ITO  inwniKwn 

W  oi  s^  inkDWiafJon  on  tha  FW  is  rwxPa<Jaisccnhdan(^  manner  Onry 
ACT  ouff  tocliad  poraonnol  and  Jha  pofaonnai  of  tha  cotagea  and/or 
aganoee  daatonaaad  by  the  apparent  on  ihe  FFS,  who  art  ms^oNed 

awirdkig  NnanoaJaid,  can  too  Of  hava  act  "  -  ' 

Sae  papa  13  tor  Informabon  on  tha  Privacy 


Inatructfons 


f^MinearucatenaaayoufW  out  ttwatom.  iMtakeiwttt  delay  me 
- "  af^kcabon 


*  In  IQrtH  CMM  ituOwitt  O/^fl  *0  *cNx)J  bm»  rr*y  bw  *Uj&m 

Chtea  w«h  your  tajncut  Ml  ■dmnttrHO' 
' '  in  torn*  CMM  Mudtnts  dom  mvt  to  Ot  m  a  otgrot  w  ctniftcM*  proo/am 

Ch»C*  fttft  your  hn«nciti  Ml  aoVkn^lrMOr 


processing  of  your 

Some  mtmjctene  appear  on  the  torn  <te«  Since  some  oueahom  afo 
sarf-axpianaiory.  no  addftonal  tnatructtona  are  provtdad  Where  aOck 
bona!  mkymaaon  it  necessary,  you  w4  hnd  n  m  this  inatnxhon  booklet 

The  inatructiont  tor  tNa  form  w*M  usuefyanewefO^tiwrTujt  you  hive 
ft  you  need  mora  hoto.  contact  your  h*gn  achoot  guidance  counselor  or 
your  ooaage  hnanctal  atd  admwatriky 

AWwuoh  other  paopia(betidMt^  may 
f^rWoutthri  form,  Kit  about  tha  itudani  On  tha  form,  the  words  W 
and  "your*  akvayt  moan  rheitudeot  Thawxtrd'cottog^'meamacoflege. 
unverstty.  graduate  or  proteaatonal  school,  vocational  or  techrxai 
school,  or  any  other  school  beyond  Ngh  schooJ 

•Student  hnanciai  akT  means  money  from  e<rwrhonaJ  k>am,  gjanti  «nd 
schotarstnps  it  alto  meant  earnings  from  the  College  Work  Study 
Program  or  other  earnings  you  receded  based  on  you'  financial  rud 
admirustralor's  detarmtnanon  ot  you'  financial  need 

Bacofdi  You  Win  Ntod 

Get  together  theae  records  tor  yourse*  and  your  farmfy 

—  1990  U  S  income  lax  return  (IRS  Form  1040,  toaoA  or  1O40EZ) 

—  1990  tUMar^kxaltnoome  tax  returns 

—  W'  2  forms  and  ot*er  recorde  Ot  money  aamedm  1990 

—  Records  of  untaxed  income,  such  asworttft,  woaisecunty.  afdcot 
ADC,  or  ittorane  benefits. 

—  Current  bank  Katements 

—  Current  morlgago  information 

—  Records  0*  mocKaJ  or  dental  b*s  thai  were  p*dm  1990 

—  Business  and  f  ami  recorda 

—  Records  ot  slocks,  bonds,  and  other  inveitments 

Keep  theae  recorde! 

Wont  Mo  a  let  return,  Even  H  you  and  yow  spouse  or  your  parents  hie 
no  income  tax  return  for  1990,  youwrl  need  to  knoweamtngs  tor  the  year 
You  may  alto  need  records  stewing  the  amount  ot  other  mcome  you  are 
lo  report  on  your  appkeahon 

Tea  return  not  cowpltlid  yet.  ft  you,  your  spouse,  and/or  your  parents 
havenl  completed  a  1990  U  S,  income  un  return  but  wi»  be^mg  one,  we 
lacojnmana  that  you  conpeaat  yaur  raOum  be4ofa  fHkng  out  thta 
appbcXton.  Knowing  what  be  on  your  tax  return  win  hetp  you  to  fiU 
out  ttwa  appkeabon  accuratety  When  your  appkeahon  ts  compared  wrth 
thtofhcxal  1990IRS Form  1040,  iCHuA.rjr  lC^Zu^hshtodfefyousnd 
your  famty,  the  hnanoaf  rreormatton  mutt  agree  H  there  are  any  errors, 
you  w*  have  lo  correct  the  mtormaeon  and  send  rt  back  to  ACT  rtthis 
happens,  rt  wa  ts*  " 
Federal  student  aid 
«d 

ft  you.  your  spouse,  and/or  your  parents  Med  {or  wit  file)  a  "Foreign  Tea 
Return"  or  tie  a  "Native  American,*  sea  page  13 

Sparta)  Intfrvcttorta  For  FttHng  Out  Your  FFS 

Your  F  F  S  w*  be  pr ooesaed  by  a  scanning  machine  which  reads  the  ovals 
that  you  blacken  YMmustbeaur^toprwpe/ayoufFFSca^etulybecause 
the  scanner  w*  be  accurate  orvy  rt  you  are  Errors  end  lead  to  delays  »n 
your  recervmg  Federal  student  aid  and  student  financial  aid  from  non 
Federal  sources  Alter  your  FFS  ii  processed,  an  additional  fee  w*  be 
recced  to  send  corrected  ACT  reports  to  the  cokeges  you  requested 
Tht  loflowtng  svampkH  *^  help  you  Nl  out  me  FFS  COrrectfy 


a  longer  lo  detain  »ne  whether  you  are  ekobto  for 

rt  couo  mean  a  delay  tn  gemng  your  student  nnanoal 


er|c 
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-  aa*tn al CN+**if**t md ntfy  tttxfcmataaXirneyot 

thteorrtef  ovu  m  tit  tare 
•tpuot  mt  traturt  «* •«■*»•  An  trttuaj  titi  *  noi 
rajttttd  can  bt  read  by  At  Km*m  m  your  i 


H  •  quMfton  hit  bom  and 
cok)fflftt  of  oviii.  pnnl  yojv 
an**er  m  the  boxtt  and 
biacfctn  tht  oonttpondtog 
oval*  Do  no*  **vt  tit 
ova*  bJtnh  Tht  team* 
rttM  «tuM  u  mated  h  tit 
ovtta 


ilTTzfflfi. 


9  9  9 
GOO 

0  0  | 

•  o  a 

s  ©  P 

ft  8  * 

if  «  Q 

0  W  0 

fl  ®  9 

ft  •  ft 


8  9 

#  f 

(•*  w 

0  ft 

A  ft 


• 

(i  W  ti  W 

<s  (4  W 

n  N  N 
h  W 

S  •  • 


•  U  a  qufbon  Mt  ttvtn)  anwtrt. 
bujcfctn  mt  ovil  bttttto  tit  correct 
vmt  M  you  nttd  to  van  an 
ovii.bt  »urttobltd(tntiteon«d 
rtuonM  iloot  trftturtt  etn  bt 
rtad  by  tit  tcamtr. 

-  Doubit  chtek  tech  qottton  to 
make  tuft  that  you  hawe  mtrtatd 
tht  contct  onto 

-  Do  no*  wot*  out  owttJton*  anct> 
knot  drawn  tfrouo>  ova*  ctn  bt 
f Md a* youf «*«*  HtitmKmc- 
Dom  uy  to  sfca  •  quttbon.  mm  t 

-  Oorwv^arynototontieFFS. 
M  you  went  toexpiein  your  aia**. 
contact  your  flrujncial  atf  iM* 

triKX  <H»dty 


■  Roundofltll^t»tolhtnt*wldo»UK.Oonlhl 
nMCMtmuK  Fof  •**mgj|p  a  tw't  pi 
fgttttwooMbt founded oH to $246  »  youM 
ri  t»  otts  amount,  ttnj  ecanner  wi*  read  you' 
amwtr  as  (24,63$ 


■  to  quttton*  2  tnd  3  (ttrtet  address  and  city)  »ea»e  J  box  frank 
MMnN  ptm o<  your  adduts  and  Marten  tht  recta'>gte  beto* 
each  Ma*  bo*  Oo no*  emend .«*y pan  otyou'  ad£e« boyond i 
daaonatod  » ta  tottoad.  u«t  tht  street  ad*es*  abtv ev*t>ons  Wed 
baSSn tht to* hand ootomn  {Do Ml write at blacken any ovtti 
In  Wm  ACT  US* OMLY  tree  on  paoa  1.) 

linnspNo  Si  4  Api    PO  Po»  &  No  Q'  *)H  }  No 


.4  »  3  «  *  if  i«.  ^      f  *.   '   *    "  " 


33 

»  ND»0*OU 

Si  Or*ger 

39  PwrmftaVM 

40  (VQMHtira) 

4j  S«wrO*au 


U  Otr«M 
63  Ouam 


pART  1      FEDERAL  INFORMATION 


1  SocttonA.  Studtnt'>»nfonnttk>n  | 

Prt<wfrisi4K^^inlOfmiiDn«^you.tw^irt^a 

for  aid 


2-S  Qivtthe 
bt 

mciudtd 


t^ao^tMtiitmyouj^btwotWtyrw 
■tnt  to  t«t  tddrttt  »  your  ptopt  of  m 
u*3  m  tht  tttJt  oodi  toi  kwv*  f»  Hm» 


m«i.  Alman«Nl 
rtldtnct  *  not 
oodaandZrP 


C  odt  War*  and  w»  pi twi wmtoj  >w  SSiET^iiS 
country  »o  tht  iptct  toi  cty  Donj  utt  ty.tddftu  ot  ** 
hn^otal  ad  ofltot  Of  tny  othtr  ofkt.  'Abbnwwtom  tof 
Addrn**'  a  1  ttttd  a»vt 

.  Wtftd 
yourwgN 


to.  HyouataUSc«*tn(OfUS.naK^1malja« 
goontoojutftionio  tyUfk  anwtr  (b)  ax5  wile  <p 


r>  rw^<V  Attn  Ra>«rat«n  Number  A  you  ar»  o«e  o»  ihe 
lotownrj 

-US  permantrt  resident,  and  you  have  an  Ah«n  Reattra 

bonBoo»vtCardlM5iorl55M 
~  Other  etotte  noncrhien  wtti  a  Departure  ««otd 

(1  94)  from  the  U  S  imrrwgiahon  and  Naturalization  boi 

vwe  showing  any  one  ot  the  tottowng  de^n^itoos 

(i)'Retuoee' 

(i  "Asylum  Granted"  _    ,  , 

(3)  "Indettnite  Paroie"  and/or  "Homanitarian  Pami« 
(4rCubanHa*anEntfanr 
—  OmweM^^^zenwimaTernpo'aryResKfcj'itCard 

(1688) 

H  you  are  a  citizen  ot  the  Marshafi  islands  Federated  Slates 
or  W'onesta  orPa'au  m«  you>  imanciat  aKJadn?i»ns!»«i!o' 


V/ 


9 

ERIC 
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It  you  cannot  mark  anawar  (a)  or  (bj,  you  MNl  mark  »W»* 
icy  MyggMintitU.S.OAQnlyviFlorF2»ludMvte.ortfy 
•  Ji  or  J2  iKhmi  vtoflgr  vwa  or  only  •  Q  senea  vwa 
OMfWrtno  to  irWamattonel  orpmatent).  you  must  mark 
answer  (cl 

11.  Otvs  In  Hwo-nurtborooaHbiyour  cunom  StatoCountry  ol 
legd  residence  Us* me stats code m on page 3 ol tneee 
ewrucaom.  RyowpioooolrMidonMtinoikndudodtnttw 
km.  wave  mo  tut*  code  blank 

It  M«1iy(MyO«rincolooofrornJulyi.199lloJum30.199S 

11  MoA^'<youttno(htvoitoch«^»dogrMandyouwa 
rx*  have  one  by  Jury  1. 1991 

Mark  "Yea"  4  you  already  have  •  Bachelor's  degree  or  W 
rttvoonotyJUfyl.iMi  Alio  ma* -Y*"  if  you  too  or  wil 
have  i  degree  mm  o  university  in  another  country  thai  tt 
oquai  to  a  BachHon  dagm 


Stctton  B,  Stutent's  Stitus 


] 


Answer  cjueeaoni*  A  blank  counts  as  "No  " 

14a.  Marti  lha  oorrad  ant mhot  (Sat  your  answer to  quHbon  7 ) 

146.  Mark  *Yes"  rf  you  an  a  veteran  of  actrve  service  in  mo  u  S 
Army.  Navy.  An  F<yca.  Marines,  or  Cost!  Guard  AHomerk 
^M'dy<xjar«(^avaa>rannawbulwilbaon«i)yJuna  30. 
1992 

Mark  "No"  ii  you  *•  or  were 

—  Nave*  m  me  U  S  A/med  Forces. 

—  Only  an  ROTC  student, 

—  Onry  •  cadat  of  m«j*N3m4ri  at  ont  erf  lh»  servca  acadt 
mail 

—  Onry  •  Naeonaf  Guard  or  Reserves  enbslee .  ar 

—  Currency  serving  mthiUS  Armed  Forces  and  wOf 
ooobout  to  serve  through  Juno  30. 1992 

14c.  Matk'Yaa'rf 

—  Both  your  parantt  art  dead  and  you  donl  nova  an 
adoptive  patent  or  -Leg*  Quartan'  (mo  poo*  13)  or 

—  You  are  currardy  a  ward  ol  the  court 

Othenjaso),  mark  "No  * 

144.  Mark  •Yaa'ityouhava  any  chadrenwhopel  mortlh<nh«Jlol 
me*  support  from  you  Ak»m*rk  "Yef  rt  other  peopie  bve 

"     J  " --------  oujnd 

achooi 
•No" 


«wm  you  and  oat  mort  man  he*  gt  the*  support  horn  you 
wd  conanua  to  get  m*  support  dgrmo  tha  1991  92  ad 
year  (Dot?  *nriude  ynut  spouse )  Otnanma.  mam  "** 


'Parana-  w  gussfcons  1 6.  1 7. 1 0  I 9. 20, 21 .  and  2i  moans  your  motht' 
sndor  lather,  or  your  adoptrvt  parents,  or  isgatfguer&en  'Parents'  dot* 
nol  maan  toator  parantt  and.  tor  mts  sechon,  *  does  not  moan  ttappa/am 
Later,  iho  instructor*  wrt  Is*  you  rl  you  should  auepiy  mtematwn  about 
your  stepparents 

Untntrtiajd  Uod§fQf9duda>  Studtntft  Only 

11  H  you  parantt  datmed  you  at  an  aiampaon  on  than  1969 
and/or  Ml  do  to  on  Ha*  1990  raoma  tan  return,  you  mual 
H  your  parema  am  drvorced  or  wparalad. 
V  eeher  or  your  parantt  datmed  vol  aa  en 
moome  tax  aiampaon  m  w  and/or  wide  to  on  lhatr  1 990 
incoma  tax  ratum.  Omerwwe.  anawar  "No." 

11.  Mark  mo  oval  met  boat  daaenbaa  when  you  hrtt  rocarvad 
Fodarai  atudam  mi,  aaaaw^g  w*h  via  »i*7-aJ  aenaar 
yaar  (Jury  1.  1947  through  Jury»  30. 19M)  Malonryont 
ovor  a  o,  c.  d  er  # 


an— if  *Yaa"  V  « 


Pai  Oram. 

-  Staltord  LoanvOuarantoad  Smdam  Loan  (GSl).  tnctodmg  SuppM 
manta)  Loam  tor  Studants  (SLS). 

-  Suppiomantal  Educaaonot  opponunty  Grant  (SEOQ) 

-  coatga  Work  Study  (CWS) 

•  Parkin*  LoarVMtaonai  Dvad  Srudant  Loan  (NDSi.).  or 

•  StatoSludaniinoanavo  Grant  {SSKjl  Thaaapanttoftonhavaothti 
noma*  auch  m  Studa  .  Inoanav*  Grantt.  mcarava  Grants.  Tuhon 
Gtmtt.ate 


ttajw ara  aoma  axamptot to hato  you  anawar  ojuacDonil. 

t*aaplian~lucAiur^n>carvadFadaraliTuo^  1996I7 
andiir^aohoolyaan.  Thanjtora.lVoliahouHrnafka^ovaitor'a1 
Evan  N  But*  had  raoarvad  FadaraJ  atudam  atointta  iftM-Mantf  19A7 
44  tehoet  yaare.  ha  ahouaj  ni  mark  tha  oval  tor  baoauaa  tha  kit 
aohod  yaar  (eadnnJng  «4h  1967-86)  m  which  ha  raoaNad  Fadarai 
tajdant  atow  1M7-66L 

Bwaaai  M  -  Ja«  Ahbar  NrH  rocarvad  Faoa^  atudam  4«  in  ma  1986 
69  school  yaar  Tharatora,  Jafi  shouto  mark  ma  ov*d  tor  *o  ■ 

taaaariaM^WuLmNnjt  raoarvad  Fodarai  atudam  «d  m  ma  1989-90 
school  yaar  Thoratora,  Wu  iricwto  mark  ma  ov»J  kv  'C 

Iiswwa  M  —  Kass  sajrphy  M  racarvad  FadaraJ  studam  aid  n  ma 
1990-01  achooi  yaar  TrWrstora.  Kata  should  mark  tha  oval  tor'd" 

Victoa  TtogHy  raoarvad  Fadarai  atudam atdwma  I966- 
ni  has  not  raoarvad  Fadarai  studam  atd  vnca  man 
should  mark  tha  ovd  tor  'a ' 

6< — Joaquin  Hodripjuai  has  now  mcatvad  Fadarai  studam 
'  •.  Jcaquin  shoukf  mark  tha  oval  tor  " 

17-Zi.  Whan  touring  your  ratourcai  m  quasoons  17,  ie.  i9.20.or 
2ib4suratowcajda: 

—  Wagaa;  laWii  i  and  hps.  ate . 
Kairaat  Inooma  and  dhndand  incomt, 

—  Any  studam  financial  aid  (txcapt  pluS  toans). 

—  Parsonal  long-torm  cash  loans  usad  tor  aducatenti 
putpoaaa.  ana 

—  Any  othar  ^nooma  and  banetitt  (such  as  vatorans  cash 
banahts,  fsaowships,  ato ) 

Oonlinctoda  any  raMurost  from  your  oarams  such  as  monoy  mat  you 
aamad  (rom  mam  or  grfts  thai  you  raoarvad  from  tham 

Marrtgd  or  Qfa^a*4/Prot6 66  tontJ  8tuo6rrt6  Ortry 
22,  R  your  pa#ams  w«  claim  you  m  an  axamptton  ontha*ri99i 
incoma  tax  rotom.  you  must  anawar  *Yas  ' 


Exswaajtt-ttdu 
67  school  yaar  and 
Tharstora,  Vidua  she 


You  musl  saa  your  cossgaftiancui  a*  admirvttraior  oatom 
cornptawng  (ha  raat  ol  6ta  form  N 

•  You  antwsrad to al m Iho quasaona *n  U.outtftaran 
»wwnng  Quatton*  15-21  or  22.  you  wara  told  10  skip  poga  3 
(paramaJ  Wor  mason),  and 

a  Youwwrarimraqu^toprovdaparamaiinior^ 
91 .  and 

a  You  waraclalmad  by  any  parson,  omar  than  your  spousa.  ai  a 
lax  axampson  ai  1990 


Mato:8orT»cjossoaa/pregrar^ 

such  as  madtona.  ktw.  ale.)  raojuira  that  tndapandanl  irudams  provda 
parantaldala  Chack  a*h  your  coaaga  to  aaa  rf  thay  rvaad  irwormason 
about  yourpar  ants,  rl  your  coaaga  raguasA  parantal  data^you  should 
provda  Wormaaon  aboul  your  pa  rants  avan  though  thasa  daachons  tal 
you  to  stop  parantal  flams 


Section  C.  Studtnt't  (ft  SpouM't) 
Qtritnl  biformanton 


F4l  out  thai  aacsbn  a4sh  intormaaon  about  youraal  (and  your  apouaa)  H 
you  ara  drvorcad.  saparsssd,  or  widowad.  donl  include  Intormattoo  about 

your  


21  Qivathanumbatmpaobtotrw<youwds^ 

V 1991  and Juna30, 1992  Inetodayovrsaaandyou^sp 
mduda  your  oMdran  4  may  gal  mora  man  r«m  that  tupport 
TTomyou.  mouoa omor poopw omy  ■  may nwm ms  nomg 
cmena 

—  Thay  now  iva  wflh  you,  and 

—  Trwy  now  gat  mora  man  halol  thaasut^rYcmyou.ajwl 

»w^oorWnuatogatthw  support  bwfwaan  July  1 , 1991 
Juna».  1962 

24.  Qrva  tha  nurrtoar  ol  paopta  rrom  quaaaon  ?3,  kiauokng  your 
saa.  who  wH  ba  going  to  coaaga  batwaan  July  1. 1991  and 
Juna30.l992  includa  onty  Mudantt  anrobng  tor  at  laaat  6 
era*  hours  par  torm  a  tha  schod  uaaa  ctock  nours,  inckxia 
only  itodants  aoandng  ot  toast  12  ctook  hours  per  wwak 
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j  SocWonO.  Paftntt'Otntff^tlwtonnittoin 

rafrucaona 


tonTHtout^our' 


_  Aram*  9»quaaaom 
Isadwahiwdatto9wssai 


cara,  pjyn5rt<rf  cxstapa  com*z) 
□  Vowp^liwWgggl^        t»»ras0ona  ontraat 


N  you  hmiyl  '»»Bg ^^rTf^.S^JlS 

mamadorranasmattyoumual*^ 

(•vtn  ii  itvty  «M  nM  marritd  in 


avor m  A  "pMto"  and*  raot  ■*■» 


a.  M»tt»wH  baakto  you  pararaa'  rrajrOat  alalia .  Show  ma 
currant  irartajattu  ol  ftopoopto  *^JEJ£ES2 
•bout  or  tas  term ^omm^M  you  Qk*  j*T?*,on*«< 
your  mothar  and  m*Wm.  MgfcjN  owd  b 
Sauao  yew  moMr  and  *****  an  rr 


Couf*yotiwtliiiyin-i.8^>>ttMiicPtitWofi 


27.  QMMnumtttljNphMiw 
botwaan  Jut/  1.  IWjNAini  30. 

toy  0*1  mora  fwn  hoi  1  »o>  wt^^Jg^g^T 

tal  intormadon  Uti  ****** *™+toj*J" 

i  991 » gsaoiyao*Tg^»i  BS&XSJEl  S 

Parana  and  XcaOlry  tooat  W'.rgag^^K' 
1991  and  Jurai  ao..tWft.  ffVaawd  *****  gj- 
toant.  to***  toe*  ototHra.  oar.  *********  cm. 
paymanr  of  ooraoa  coots,  act.; 

N.  Oi«l*nurtd^*|»sae»a^ 

»«a,  »ho  sad  be  graraj  fe  ccaooebetween  ju*  JA  Iff/.gg 
Jon*  »,  1992.  l5ufcqr»>ituderaien^ 
cr»«hourap»»srm.  Wa»>^^»^jwjn^id> 
only  ttoderae  Manfraj  al  toe*  12  dock  hours  per  week. 


Section  E.  Parantt1  Incc 

>me  Information 

for  1990 

Income,  trnitng**  «nd 

HthatnttTuc»omlalycMlDa^aHuii^^">«y< 
blank  H  your  srawor  so  any  lauaaaTuij  » *nono  Of 
*29<o.'  put  a  i»*tothafiQrarawdtool9»a^aai 
soaca  and  btockan  9»  zero  oval  betow  tut  bo* 
Donl  iMvfi  rt  Sank  or  uea  daaha*  Foraumpia 


1  i)  J  J  J 

«  >l  H  i<  ■» 
>  M  H  0  * 


 ,  I  return.  Martionryorwovalloincfcata 

wrath  w8T5to*M  lied  Use  ft*  tax  return  to  answer 
cpaaaone  30  through  34  and  3d. 
Maaaaad.  MarV1hace^w*«yoofpamotih*¥«fK^ 
Mad  bul  «d)  Ma  a  1990US  kneomauu  latum  u*e  rha« 

chlOTre*3vFr9^ 
hato  you  anew*  meee  quetuone 

AauraMTi««r^taWad.  Mark  this  oval  if  your  parants 
w« not fraa  1990 U.S.kvornatajr^um  DoM  answer  ques- 
tone  30  Ihrough  32  Skip  to  oueehon  33 

ayouaraa*q*itormaaOnkyo^ 

axemptonsl end  woama  aakad  to*  to  question  30  tnrough  38 

9  your  parants  ara  marrtad  and  tfiay  Had  {Of  hfc)  saparaia  (ax  faturni 
toTtSBrbaaura  to  Kriuda  both  parants'  a«wnphon«  and  tncomeft  in 
quaakon«30tvough3fl 

99  Taj^ajjsataji  miaoiiajHoniTirir*   

m  k33miSaoV sraTeaTdr  1040A. far«6a  Hyooi^usad 
sha  1 040C2  and  ha  or  aha  chackad '  Vas" «  oJasfcn  4  ol  thai 
torm,  wraa  w  '00  "  Otharwsa.  wrtt  in  "01 

pp^,  .  Sao  •*  tabla  batow  tor  soma  ol  tha  hpas  ol  shidart  hnavioaJ 
Tat  you  ahoukl  axckida  from  woma  and  tuet  m  oueiton*  31 


tvough  39 


tBCtoMM 
aiMionnod 

CxetoOiH  nat 
baaadonnaad 

vas 

YM 

a^iarajHr^ija^ 

YM 

NO 

Laaaa 

ym 

Ytl 

31.  Adjuaasd Oraaa Irwoma ( AOI) to«  1990.  Hyoor parants 
uTStoarnaiaxiahjmtor  l9»wbaancomoW^sd.i^8«n 
tha  Adfcjssad  Qrots  moome  (AOi)  from  Form  1040.  Hna  3V 
1040A;  ma  16;  or  1040E2.  hna  3 

rttut  Muda  aw  frtooma  or  cacxtal  oama  Inyn  tha  aata  ol  a 
gSJ,5?ffi  a  voluntary  or 

mvokxtary  toractoaura.  tertartura.  or  bankruptcy ^or  inyokjn 
tarya«itoatton.  «d*^»°^^<^^*|^ls^ 
(arm loaaVwraa  m  tha  rai9^  amount  and  biackan  ma  T 
oval  thai  la  abova  ma  ouaston  haadmg 

uM«wtehaatai  ajipaoa  12  la  anawaf  quaattonji  rtyou 
£^&TT™***m,  but  wW  bo  mi  ooo. 

32.  U*.  maarai  asa  ■ 


aa  Bald  tor  1990.  Wflto  « tha  amount  rrom 
Form 1 040. ana 4flO40A, Imo 29. W104OE2, Sna7  Maka 
sura  mto  amount  doaanl  mduda  any  F  rC  A ^»a«-a|npk5yrnarfi. 
oTodiartaxaa  Dantcc^ ma amc*>nl<y *F^ai income iak 
wahhakT  from  a  W-2  Form 

33-34.  irtooaaa  oarnad  fcoaa  work  m  IfJft 
aras^aSranoskomw^^ 

your  parafltFw  2  Foftm  -nd  any  othar  oai*.*  from  *o* 
lad  ara  not  wfcidad  on  tha  W-2  Forma 

W  you  anawatad  ausidnns  30  through  32, 
-yVaoaa.  satortos.  boa.  ate  -  rtom  your  parants  Form- \0Q 
snaTl040A.lmrTort040E2.Sno1  H  yom  parants  Wad 
a  pnt  ratom,  raport  your  tathafs  and  mothar*s  aannno, 
saparatoty  «  your  parants  own  a  busmaaa  or  farm.  a>so  add 
India  amounts  from  Form  1040.  Snas  12  and  19 

H  a  hgura  »  napakva  dua  to  a  buamats  or  farm  (oaa.  witain 
thanaoam^arrxx^andbuickanr^corroapc^  9  oval 
that  rs  abova  tha  quMtton  haaOng 
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tor  1990.  Wnta  to  the  amount  el 

 security  beneMt  (irxsu*ng  SuH3*em*nta) 

S«o^1noomt)^Mwpirtnttaoiinl990  DoMinotude 
anybtfiefrtt  repanOdmo^te«>n31  OoM  report  monthly 
«TW*i:wnttiAthttoultor  1990.  Be  sure  lo  include  the 
amounts  MM  you  pirmb  got  lor  you  tnr*mt*  other  cnrk*e  n 

31  t^Sl"1^"*  P**"— «  CWWrft  (WC  Of  ADC) 
terl990,  Donlrieonmonthiywnountt.wrrttinthttoUlbr 
'WO  Donl  teport  sociaJ  security  benefits  hers 

s?.  &Mmmm m*m tor ei cwwrtn.  indue*  me  stu- 
dent oon1roponmoAttiry»mour«t;«nH»n!t>otoUllw^990 

St.  OMoruniuttflnsMMinilMMmitoriltO. AMupyoui 

pvtrntumtxuincomoindbtntfitf for  1990  Utawom 
ihtelc?Oflpaott2  Be  so*  loirxtude  your  parents  earned 
i  credit  and  deduct**  IRA/Kaogn  payr 


incoma  crodrt  and  deduct**  IRA/Keogh  payments,  it  any 


Section  F.  Stude nt's  (&  Spouse's) 
Income  Information  for  1990 


Income,  Etm^gt,  and  B#mfttt 

"  ihe  miifuctwa  ten  you  to  Hup  ■  question,  leave  it 
Wank  II  your  answv  |g  any  question  rs  "none"  0/ 
'ztro '  put  a  zero  in  the  nght-Hand  box  ol  tht  answer 
space  and  blacken  iha  zero  oval  betow  mat  bo* 
Don't  leave  it  Wank  or  use  cashes  For  example 


it  you  tor  your  spouse)  Wed  (of  will  hle>  a  "Foreign  Tax  Return"  Of  a 
Puerto  Rican  tax  return,  see  page  1 3 

39  1 990  U.S.  income  lax  figures 

From  a  completed  return,  Ma*  only  one  ovti  to  indicate 
which  IRS  Form  wis  Wed  Use  ttxs  ia«  return  10  answer 
Questions  40  through  4*  and  44 

estimated.  Mark  the  correct  oval  rt  you  (and  youi  spouset 
havanotyetf)l«dbu1wfXtileit990US  income  laa  return 
Ute  your  financial  recorde  to  answer  oueitrons  40  through  44 
and46  For  these questions, you musl wrrte m the hguf  e» thai 
wilt  be  on  tht  tax  return  Fifkng  out  a  1990  U  S  income  tax 
return  witt  help  you  anewr*  these  questions 

A  tax  return  w*  not  be  Wed.  Manxthnovahf  you(ind  your 
apoute)  wil  not  hit  a  1990  U  S  income  tax  return  Oom 
answer  queahons  40  through  42  Skip  10  question  43 

H  you  are  drvorced  separated,  or  widowed,  end  you  hied  (or  wtH  hie)  a  o  nt 
la*  reiurn  to*  1990.  g<ve  onry  your  pornon  q)  the  exemptions  and  ireome 
asked  for  m  qucttiont  40  though  40 

rt  you  are  mamed  end  you  end  your  spouse  hied  tor  wilt  Me)  separate  lax 
rehims  lor  1 990.  be  sure  to  mctude  both  your  and  your  spouse  s  exemp 
jjj>™!yd  incomes  m  questions  40  through  48.  even  it  you  were  nolmafrtad 

40.  ToW  run^berotexernprJonafer  1990.  Write  m  the  number 
tfomFo.Tn  1040,  line  6e.  or  1040A.  vneee  it  you  used  the 
1Q40E*  and  you  checked  'Yes*  in  quetton  4  ot  thai  lorn 
write  m  "00  Clhenwtt.  wirti  in  "01 1 

to»portent:  See  the  table  below  tor  tome  ot  1  he  types  ot  student  financial 
ajoMhat^ju  should  exclude  horn  income  and  laies  in  question*  41 


naanetai  am 

ExttueeN 
bated  enn**a 

Eidudertnet 
twee*  on  nee* 

Q^i^Si  ttHfjiaWBNpa) 

V»| 

Ytl 

Ptefrem  mc<u#WQ 
AeXitwrteMpe 

Vll 

NO 

Leant 

v#» 

V*i 

return  for  1990  haa  been  completed,  wmt  In  the  Adjusted 
Groat  toeome (AGI) horn  Form  1040.  hne 31 . 1 040Abnt  16. 
or  1040E2,  bne  3 

Dent  tocajaa  eny  income  01  cajMat  gams  from  the  MJt  ot  a 
business  or  term,  rt  me  sale  resulted  from  a  voluntary  or 
involuntary  kyeckwe  forrerture.  or  Unlu^jpsty  or  mvoXjn 
laryhquidabon  it  the  hgurt  is  negative  due  to  a  busmeti  or 
farm  lots  write  m  me  negative  amount  and  biacxen  the  *9* 
ovaJ  thai  *  above  the  que* ton  htedmg. 

^wort»^^onpe^l2tci*newetoue*teo4iriycxj 
cannol  get  1 1990  tax  form,  but  «W  be  r\s^  one. 

.42.  U.S.  moome  tax  peM  for  1990.  Write  m  the  amoum  from 
Form  1040.  bne  47. 1040 A  Irte  25  or  1040EZ.  hne  7  Make 
sure  this  amount  dottnt  include  any  FICA,  strl-ernptoymem. 
orotheftaxes  Donlcopymeamountol'FidefahncomeSax 
wrthheVT  from  a  W  2  Form 

4344.  Income  earned  from  wort  ki  1990. 

»ywf*lppedqueet(ont  40  through  42,  include  your  (and 
your  apouse'sl  earnings  from  work  m  1990  Ada  up  the 
earnings  Irom  your  iandor  your  spouse's)  W  2  Forms  and 
any  oiher  earrings  from  work  I  hat  are  noiinckided  on  me 
W  i  Forms 

H  you  answered  quettfont  40  through  42,  include  the 
*Wagos.  salaries,  tips,  elc  *  from  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
Form  1040  Una  7  1040A.  hne  7.of  1040E2  hri  1  ltyou<and 
your  spouse)  tiled  a  io<nt  returii  repoii  your  and  your  spouse's 
earnings  separately  II  you  (and  or  your  spouse)  own  a  bosi 
nessorlarm.  alwaOdmttw  amounts  fromFormiOlO  lines 
12  and  19 


H  a  figure  is  negative  due  to  a  business  or  term  loss  write  m 
the  negatrve  amount  and  blacken  (he  corresponding  'fl*  oval 
mat  is  above  tho  quasiion  heading 

m  quesnons  45  mrough  48.  donl  include  beneMs  reported  m  Section  K 
questions  35.  36.  37  and  36 

45.  Social  tacurtty  beneflta  for  1990.  Write  in  the  amount  01 
untaxed  socml  securrty  benefits  {including  Supplenwniai 
Security  income)  thai  you  (and  your  spouse)  got  m  1990 
Oonl  include  any  benetita  reported  m  question  41  Den 
report  monthfy  amounts,  wrrte  m  the  lotal  »or  1990  Be  sure 
to  include  the  amounts  mat  you  got  tor  your  children 

♦*  Aid  toFamMte wtth D^p^^dent ChMdren (AFDC  or  ADC) 
for  1990.  Donl  report  monthly  tmounis.  wntt  m  ihetoiailw 
1990  Donl  report  sooai  security  benefits  here 

47.  Chtfd  tupport  received  for  eft  children.  Dont  report 
monthly  amounts,  wrrte  in  the  total  for  1990 

49.  Ot^ untaxed hxme^oenettte tor  1190.  Addupyour 
(and  your  spousa  l)  untaxed  income  and  benefits  Kx  1990 
Uuwo*sheete2onpagei2  6e  sure  to  mdude  your  earned 
income  credl  and  dtduchble  iRAXeogh  payments,  rt  any 


Section  G.  Federal  Student  Aid  Release  | 

49a.  Answer  'Yes'  tf  you  grve  ACT  permission  to  send  information 
fromthisFFStothtOS  Department  olEducahon  You  must 
answer  'Yes*  tf  you  want  to  be  considered  tor  a  Pef  Grant  and 
other  Ftderti  student  frnanca)  ltd  N  you  leave  the  antwor 
to  fhte  quetbon  Wank,  «m  wW  count  tt  at  leo.'' 

The  U  S  Department  of  Education  n  parmmed  by  reguiaton  to  provide 
your  name,  address.  scotJ  securrty  rximbar.  date  of  bwrh.  Pea  Ortnl  Inde » 
(PQI).  Family  c^mbuhon(FC).  student  status,  year  »n college,  and  state 
of  legal  fetxjenoe  (0  the  coMegts  thai  you  kit  in  question  w'or  Ks  repre 
tentative),  tven  rt  you  mam*No*toqjetbon  49c  Tnisinfrjrmthon  will  also 
go  to  the  state  agencies  tn  your  state  of  legal  residence  to  help  coordinate 
stale  financial  ad  programs  with  Federal  student  aid  programs,  even  il  you 
meA*r>to"foqueslx>n49b  However .  no  additional  information  such  at 
income  information  win  be  sent  rf  you  mark  *No*  to  questont  49b  or  49c 

49b.  Answer  'Yes*  rt  you  grve  the  U  S  Department  of  Education 
permission  to  send  information  from  this  FFS  to  the  financial 
ad  agencies  m  vour  state  8y  answering  "Yet"  you  are 
not  applying  for  state  Mudent  rmanc4t  aid  to  tome 


881 


5UverVre*ie«  W»  Wofm^fror^U  S  Depe*n»n; 

ote^hoMo^tr™ 
tent 

*tc  Answer  "Yet" 
perm 


iotoec*oo*youb«rwitlr*>cotitoycu  MyouA»iki>o« 
^JrtK  «*•£(•}  you«  most  mlmiad  ».  you  may  *ave 

i?So5»SS»  ACT  HfVtCM  twm  the*  W  ACTi ttpon  t» 
2S??£Kttthtfn  Toronto  ACT  repor^  sent 
Sitytecote^      agenSw  rou  ^  comp*n  the 


CwWtealjon  and  Sjgnaturtt 


mn  mesa 

raauirt  tM4  »©tl  *«a    ACT  read*  tart  la  *e»*. 

EoTySu^JSwa*  your  rtormaion  tart 

4ftd.  morteflorwttwF^llilud^iMycMmu«tertjO»«wttf 
^v2Sl«4ffSo«  « » »  years  oW  and  born  after 

Martittieovetenrf rtyw        .  «  ^ 

-  *#■  e  ma*  er*  art  16  through  25  yaarsolaoe.ai* 

-  mv  nu  yet  reg»»tfed  «^hWtTW  Sera, 

-  gM  SeteSve :S5c^c«  P«"*»*on  » regtfer  you.  and 

-  answered  "Yet"  lo  queewn  49a. 

gar&ng  eiemphont 


College  Relwe 

SO.  EnWlt»ACToodanumba»(^mtco<^»)wj^m^ 
*t*  alter*  *mig  the  twU2ac^  year  U*«?£A2 
coda  numbers  Tfcw  code*  are  Wed  on  pages » 4  through 

24  ot  mts  watructton  ^^J^^JP^T^t^L 
l«n  w*  make  ^formation  from  Part  t  of  the  FFS  avaUNe 


Si. 

Ugn  tha  FFS 


iftafcnMaim.  (Sad *«amp*i  Wow )  Nyoudoni 
JffsTh  w*  bt  ratumad  wocaaaad  »» ««  f  »■ 

„  I  iw  epcuea  must  eign  £* .  FF8JI  j^Jftm 

Secoona  5«><)To7psgsAo<g»  f  f  s.  at ,  laaatooa  oj  yow 

SSSXSr^^  US .  nan. 

or  local  IV  ratuma 
CitmcaHon  and  t*Mtom-ttttXE&£Z^tt£2Z> 

-    ■  III     T*»  I 

—J    mm  W 


52.  FWknBiedeMthaltheFFSwasaynpwed  £r^i*"  Ja>« 
arr^ttwtornitjetori  January  1.19^  Any  FFS  fcled  w 
recervedbetore  January  t.  W  w*  m  returned  to  you 
unprocessed 


Important  Nolle*  for  WonXahttU  A  and  B 


veet  require  that  you  complete  al  pages  o»  a**™ 


not 

services 


h  umi  w*  B^HtoM  oak  tor  Federal  aid,  comeea*a  Worksheet  A  at  B  that  toiows  to  set  *t  you  need  w 


Worksheet  A 

cow.  w*w*r  *  *  «*L£Z?JZZZF*'  *  "-8'  }  01  *" 
ic****  *  iou    «et*«g  sea  •» » •<*  **  »* » 

O  No  9m  (W    •*«  o*  a*  i  «caw*^  » 


!  ----  "  I  


nc^p^l  ■nd>narit«FFS 

Mfouah'W'HJ^ "J vn*m*  X" ?*/yaiw ygJQ 


Workahaat  ft 

i  w«-,o-iQi|0*«»u»iw«'fao»M^i«w>MDw«^->:«*,o*'>** 

t<WUl 

Q  Ho  |Fa  (Mi  t»  ^o* »«  V 

,  o-a.tt       I  J» 


A  OWMdVtfM 
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Section  H,  Parent!'  Expenee  and  Asset 

Information 


Thin.  wHi  in  how  much  y 


f  parents  om  on  9ta  home. 


i^Ri  (  pry  fwiiwi  in  Mmin  n  w»i  n  ■  w^^^^wi  ivvini 

softy  w  your partntt, puta"*'  In ther%f*Wwndboi et  the  anew** 

 -  uul     ■  *  -  ■  -  «  I^aJ  *-  

IfWCV  ■no  Nwn  WW  WW  WWQW  rm 

53.  wodtcst  end  denwt  espeneee  in  I  MO  not  peM  9y  ineuf* 
anc«-  Wn)t  m  the  arrount  o*  rnoney  If*  you*  parents  pees* 
m  1990  lot  medca)  and  dental  expanses  (ndude  trwurance 
premiums)  Oonl  mckjde  amounts  covered  w  insurance  or 
seH-en*ro*«*heattdeduc*Qmtw  N 
your  part** rtomuod  dsductons  on the*  1990 US  income 
tan  return.  wr*ew  the  amoum  from  Form  1040,  Schedule  A. 
fcrwl 

54  58.  Iwtnentery,  kmior  htphi  and  baph  octwet  twwen  paid  In 

1990.  Wnte  m  mo  amounlofmonty  thai  your  paw  <iaa*i  to 
i  i>90  Kx  ewmentsry.  junwr  hrgh.  and  high  aohoo)  ruwon  lor 
firmly  tnembets  who  were  included  m  quetaOn  27  {Tutbon 
doesn't  include  room,  board,  book*,  tjaneportabon,  ate ) 
De«i1lrteaja^tu«onpa4bvKhottrshipi  Awo.donlinckido 
turhon  thai  yw  patents  pwd  for  you  or  any  tu«oo  lor  pr* 
KhOOitf  COWJON 

Mark  the  number  ct  dependent  chrklren  tor  whom  the  amount 
hst*dmquesbonS4wesp*dmi990  DonimduaayounM 
(the  sluotni}wariyptftoowrttWurW(rKiuc»dinquottxyi 


.  Mark  *y«8*  ri  ether  ot  yow  Miami 
(to  whom  you  are  providing  mtormahon)  matti  al  of mo  fol- 
towing  oescnptieni  tor  a  displaced  rwrwmaker 

-  you(  pusnl  has  dc\  worked  fuPi-ixr*  in  ft*  uoor  tore*  tor 
•  substantial  number  of  yean  <•  g .  eppratimatoiy  fivt 
years  or  more),  but  Ms.durmgmoMyaars.workodinme 
home  proving  unpad  services  for  famrfy  mambara. 
and 

-  Your  parent  has  been  depended  on  putAc  assistance  or 
on  the  income  ot  another  i amity  rnember  but  4  no  longer 
receiving  thai  income,  or  your  parent  is  reserving  pubkc 
aistftiance  because  o*  dependent  ch*k*en  m  the  home, 
and 

-  YOur  parent  is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  t*  ax • 
pan«ncrng  drtticulty  m  obtaining  or  rjpgracfcng  employ- 
ment 

'Unemployed*  'T**'*  ^  *ofking  mis  week  but  bang  avail 
ab<e 'or  work  To  quaMy.  your  parent  mutt  have  made  spe- 
cific efforts  to  gel  a  K*  sometime  dunng  the  last  lout  weeks 

'UrOe^ernptoyeo"  me  ani  working  part  lime  even  though  yow 
parent  wants  full  t>m#  employment  It  refers  to  a  condmon 
where  worV  is  slack  or  o«hr  part  time  work  it  avadabw 

Mark  "No*  if  neither  ot  you<  patents  meets  aH  the  descriptions 
mentioned  above 

57.  Give  the  Age  o'  the  otter  parent  lor  whom  you  are  grvmg 

mlo* m Jion  on  \Y»i  form 

You  must  grve  mtexmabon  about  your  parents  asaetl  m  que  shoos  56 
through  65  H  you  are  giving  intvmahon  for  only  one  Parem  and  thatparent 
has  prrtty  owned  wsets  give  onry  that  patenrs  portion  of  the  aaaets  and 
oeWs  ifyour  parents  have  assets  ownyd  lenity  with  someone  else,  gnre 
onfy  y(XK  parents  portion  oi  the  assels  and  debts 

in  Questions  SB  through  $5  don't  mcfude: 

-  Personal  or  consumer  loans  o*  any  debts  that  are  not  reujied  to  the 
assets  trsted 

-  The  value  of  'elrrtment  plans  (penfon  funds,  annuities.  iRAs.  Keogh 
Plans,  etc ) 

-  Student  financial  a»d 

59.  Cath.  savings,  and  checktng  account*.  Wma  in  the 

amount  of  money  that  your  parents  have  m  cash,  savings,  and 
checktng  accounts  today 

59-60  Homo,  ft  your  parents  own  a  home  wnta  m  how  much  the 
home  is  worth  Use  the  price  your  parents  could  reasonably 
eipecitoreceivetornHsrhomerirtwentonsawtcaty.  Donl 
use  assessed  insured,  or  taied  value  A  *home*  includes  a 

house  mobile  home  condominium  etc  It  your  parents  ere 
rempr*  wite  m  *0  * 


...  wen  your  pa  

raOdrng  the  present  morigaga  and  rtwted  debts  on  the 
home  fl^ttetowirwjreerduej  Check wrm  the  rnortgaga 
company  N  you  dont  know 

•142.  Omar  raw)  eaaate  owd  fmajiwawtta.  Hy 

other ;  reai  esjass  (njudtng  rw^  proptrty,  land,  aeoono  or 
summer'  hotn$$)  or  hove  invaaanants,  wnta  in  how  rruch  they 
are  worth  wwjy ,  Invaatrnanta  inckida  ttut  funds,  money 
market  funds,  mutual  funds,  oantteasn  ot  depoan  stocks, 
bonds,  otter  aacurtaas.  nsiaamsnt  and  land  sale  contracts 
OKjuggmartg^  he*??,  cofflmodttas.  precious  and  stre 

Than.  wNain  how  much  your  parsnts ow«  on  other  real  tttale 


 ^saMlanw,  n  your  parents  own  *  but«nett  end/or 

farm,  wma  «  how  much  the  buwnaas  andvor  farm  are  worth 

stday  lrwajdaflwvakwotiand,rMttngs.m 

mam,  twwstock,  inventories,  ate  OonV  mckjde  me  home 

fHOme  tntkw  and  debt  shoutf  be  ffwen  <n  guesnons  59 

60) 

Then,  wrtw  kn  what  your  parents  owe  on  the  business  and'w 

(arm  inckjdoontvtrwpreaemnralga^ 

when  the  business  end/o<  farm  were  used  as  collateral 

Hyour  patents  are  not  the  sole  cwrwrs.wntemonfytheif  share 
of  the  total  value  and  debt 

H  you  enlered  *0"  lc*  question  53.  mark  'Ho ' 


Soctlon  I.  Parents'  Eatlmated  Income 
Information  for  1991 


This  tecbon  asks  about  income  and  benefits  your  parents  expect  to  get 
it  your  parent  is  drvoroad.  separated,  or  wttowod.  donl  mckjde  mforma 
bonabout  she  other parent  Anwar  these  quesbons  as  accurately  as  you 
can  Hao^mbcndoasnlappry.  or  yw  rparenrt  oonl  eipect  to  get  any 
tnoome  or  benefits  from  that  source,  wnte  in  *0  ' 

99.  Mark  "Yes"  it  armor  ot  your  parents  (for  whom  you  are 
providmo  tntormabon)  rs  currtntty  certfwd  as  e  Dtalo  calati 
Worluir  by  ttw  appnjprietf  ^w  agency  (see  page  13)  If 
you  marked  *Yes,  you  may  be  asked  to  document  your 
patent's  status  as  a  dotocaled  worker 

Mark  "Ho"  rl  notther  of  your  parents  rs  otrtfed  at  a  allocated 
worker 

See  9w  aaMa  on  pataa  5  tec  the  ktnda  of  InoorTwansltaKaa 


awportfkrttt  9ee 
to  weveoutot 


97<4a\  1991  Incoerre  earned  from  work,  include  wages  salaries 
.wJdps  See  anpoctant  note  above 

99.  1991  Other  fsuaww  tnoome,  Wnte  m  the  total  amount  of 
other  uxabw  income  that  your  parents  wfl  rapon  on  therr 
iMHRSFofmtf^.t040A.ori040£2  Include  tntetest  and 
dtvtdend  moome  and  any  other  lax  able  income  Dont  m 
dude  arty  unerr^jteyment  compensabon  or  any  irvxma  that 
you  reported  m  queebons  67  and  68 

il  a  figure  m  queshons  6749 »s  rwgattve  due  to  an  atttcrpatod  toss,  wme 
in  the  rwgattve  arxuntand  bwtken  the  eonespondrng  V  oval  that  rs 
above  the  question  hearting 

70.  1991  UM.  maome  tai  te  be  paid,  wme  m  me  amount  of 
income  uutee  that  your  pajents  expect  to  pay  m  i99i  Make 
sure  thra  amourt  doesni  mckide  any  FtCA.  sa^employmenl. 
or  other  uiaa 

71.  ifktt  Ninwilili  rncome  and  awneftts.  These  ate  the 
same  types  of  income  and  benefits  mat  were  asked  tor  m 
queshons  3S.  36.  37  and  38 
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SaottonJ.  Sudani*  Spouaa'a) 
Expfi— and  At— tlntefmttH^n 


_  _  i  m  i4*n*a*Mey  hw. 

wmm.  Write  *  f»  amount  oj  money  fjsaj  you  (anojcur 
spouse)  MM  *  IttO  a*  rradJcaJ  and  dental  ««Pf*^ 

efodfr»waweoTt**afltj*oyeti»i*^^ 

bona  on  your  1W0U  S .inoomalaa  retjn.ianleinthe  amour* 
from  Form  1040.  Schedule  A.  lira  1 


spouse)  peed  in  1900  for  efcrnentary.  I^^TO*^ 
S^luittontorfam^ 

tioo23  (Tmbon doiml include room  boon* books,  tnsns- 
portahon etc)    0^1  *x*uaJe  tuibon  that  you  paW  or 

pr  tKtiool  ex  co*#gc 

Ma*  the  nurnbet  ol  ^^^^^^!^SS^ 

SUSa^S^^ 

-Ofou  oc  your  apouee  he*  fi0**?***  W*BfT»  in  t^^lflRlbO' 
force  kx7 aubsta™*  riurntoef  of  y*^«lfl&_ 4PprQ*i- 
matety  ftve  yw  or  more)  but  has.  during  tfiow  years. 
w^inaStt^p^ 

-  YouS^fwouMrujsbeeno-et^^ 

tanee  or  on  fr*  income  ol  anotrar  terniy  member,  but «  no 
longer  receiving  that  lexeme,  or  youj *J**}S2XI£L'9 
cerfingpiattc  jutfanca  bacauaa  ol  dependent  c*ftdren 
*i  the  noma ,  and  .  . 

-  Youorywapouaa*ur*arnpa3*adorundaraflW 
.Miyenen^ 

"Ur*n^k^  meant  not  wooXing  It* 
abieiorwork  To quaaty. you 

specific  efforts  to  gal  a  job  eomeame  dunng  tha  law  tour 
weeks 

^jnderem|>loyed-meer*wun\jngp 

want  or  you*  apouaa  warm  tuf  ama  employment  n  refers  to 

a  conctt^  where  work  m  slat*  or  onry  pad  time  work  * 

av»iaNa 

Mark  "No"  rt  nerther  you  nor  your  spout*  meets  aM  ol  ma 
anolpMN  menoorad  abova 

You  mull  ptva  information  aboul  your  {and  your  •pouw^aaaatt  m 
questions  ft  through  S3  H  you  am  dworcad  or  W^fjgjffgg 

and  debts  M  youland  your  spouse}  have  »"<Vi^£?i.!2 
tomaono  arse.  gr»e  onry  your  (and  your  spouse  a)  porton  ol  the  assets 
indScn  Bawre  to  ghwwtomuibon  atjoul  assets  he*  in  trust  lor  you 
(and  yout  spout*) 

In  outshone  76-83.  donl  Indud*:  ,  _ 

Wsonal  or  centum*  tons,  or  any  dec*  mat  are  not  related  K>  the 

—  Tb?!aJ*^fetirernent  plans  (pension  funds,  anrxuhes.  IRAs.  Keogh 
Plana,  etc » 

—  Student  fkianaaJ  aid 

74  Caah,  saving*,  and  cracking  account*.  Wme  v i  the 

amount  o*  money  that  you  (and  your  spousal  have  m  cash, 
saving*,  and  checking  accounts  today 

77-71.  Noma.  W  you  (end/or  your  spouM)  own  a  rioms  write  in  ho* 
nwchm*  hums  «  worth  u^theprwyoucouWiMawjab^ 
eipect  to  recerve  fo*  tha  home  rf  it  warn  on  aaJa  «»oW  Donl 
use  assessed.  *n»ut  ad.  or  taxed  value  A  "home  inckjoasa 
house. rrwbrtehorrw.cxxxtominwm, ate  Renters. wirtem^) 

Then  wme  m  how  much  you  (anovor  your  spouse)  owe  on  tha 
home  tncfuowg  m*  present  mortgage  and  t  aiatod  debti  on 


the  horn*  (Donl  wWa  tnffsl  o\*)  Check  wm»  the 
rnongao*  company  rt  you  donl  know 

Other  naas  aetata  and  hueaamen*.  If  you  (ancvw  vour 
•pout*)  own  other  roai  tltaia  (fnctooVig  notatpnpfTy  tond 
HCOnaorsumrrwhotrm) »  have  tnvastmants.  write  »n  ho* 
much  th«y  art  worth  today.  Investment*  incXxJ*  trust  hjrvfc 
money  market  funds,  mutual  funds,  certificates  ol  depow 
stocks,  bonds,  other  sacurmea.  insttHment  and  land  sale 
contracts  (nckjAng  mortpape*  n*W.  commodmes.  precious 
and  strategic  metati.  ale 

Then,  wntt  rn  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on 
other  real  estate  and  investmenls 


_J  hum.  «  you  (anoVor  youi  spouse)  own  a 
buvness  andw  farm,  mrta  m  how  much  they  are  worth 
today.  irto!uderhevakjeoiu^.bu<UrnM^ 
mem.  trvestock.  invomones.  etc  Oonl  inckjde  the  home 
/Home  vaJue  a*f  debf  ihouW  be  prvtn  m  Que* fons  ??  ina 
79) 

Then,  wnte  in  what  you  land'or  your  spouse)  owe  on  the 
business  andorfarm  mckideonrylhe  present  mortgage  and 
(elilad  dewslor  whrch  the  busmessand'or  lar  m  wtre  used  as 

collateral 

Hyou(andyour  tpousejara  nol  tha  toteownefs.  wnte  monty 
your  (and  your  spouse's)  sharp  ol  the  total  value  and  debt 

•3.  HyCHjentejed'O"  for  quesl>on  81  mark  "No* 


Soctton  K,  Vtttrant  Educational 
Bnaftta  (tor  tha  Hudant  only) 


•445.  Yowwlafwrt*0«^andafrtafducat!on^ 
gram  benefits. 

Writ*  m  the  amount  ol  veterans  Dependents  Educational 
Assistance  Program  (Chapter  35)  benefits  that  you  expectip 
get  per  rrwthTom  Jury  1.  1M1  through  Jura  30. 1*2. 
DonT Include  Death  Pension  or  rjec^nSency  4  Indemnity 
Compamsatnn  (D1C) 

Wnta  m  the  number  ol  months  from  July  1, 1M1  through 
Jura  30, 1H2  thai  you  txped  loget  these  benefits 

44-17  Your  Veterans  Cortrtbutefy  taraWa  (VfAF). 

Write  in  the  amount  ol  Veterans  Coninbulory  Benefit  (Chap 
ler  32)  that  you  expect  lo  get  per  month  from  July  1 , 1941 
throUQhJuneSQ.  1442.  fTncfuue  fcotf>  &*  Go^mm«nf  ay 
stuSSnt pollens  )  Donl  include  Death  Pension  or  Depend 
eocy  A  Indemnity  Compensation  (OtCl 

Wnte  m  the  nunrtier  ol  months  from  Jury  1, 1491  through 
June  ».  19S2  mat  you  expeel  logel  trwse  beneiits 


Soctlon  t.  Studant'a  (&  Spousa'a) 
Eattmatod  Incoma  Information  lor  1991 


This  section  asks  aboul  income  and  benefits  thai  you  (and  your  spouse! 
e  i pert  to  get  M  you  m  dweed.  wcwira^  o*  *xlcw«d  Ooni  indixk1 
wtSmatiorT about  youf  spouse  Answer  these  Questions  as  accurately  as 
you  can  Maqueshondotisniapc^yloyou  ofilyoudonlffipeciioo^'a^y 
income  or  benefits  from  that  source  wrrte  m  "0 ' 

44.  Manx  "Yes*  d  you  or  vow  spouse  «  currently  certified  as  a 
■'Otaloeatod  Work«r'{  by  me  appopnale  state  agency  isee 
page  13]  »  you  marked  "Yes."  you  may  be  ask«d  io  docu 
ment  your  status  lor  that  ol  your  spouse)  as  a  dislocated 
worker 

Mark  "No"  ii  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  is  certified  as  a 
dislocated  worker 


fata  i  neat:  tttitttfMttAptMltrtokMi*  **mmt** 
1*6*1  out  at  Mt  eeetteft. 

te-at.  t991  iPIOtMNt  earned  treat  SPOflJL  InciuOS  we£M,  latahae. 

*<m  s*tk —  


tl.  1991  OiHtMMMilRMMb  Write  in  9m  tote)  amount  of 
other  Uuabto  income  thetyou  (end  your  spouse)  w*  report  on 
you  1991  m  Form  1040.  lOtoA  or  104OCZ  toctude 


OarYi  Include  any  unerr^ioymenl  compeneation  or  any  in* 
com*  that  you  reported  In  questions  M  and  90. 

Ha  figure  m«jestoni  99-91  >  tttpjtVl  duo  loan  thMpated  Ion,  write 
m  (ho  negative  amount  and  WeoSen  the  correspond*?  T  oval  tut  It 
■too*  iht  Question  nsadtag. 

93.  1991 U*  teoemo  lax  la  aa  eat*.  Write  in  the  amour*  o* 
mooma  taxes  met  you  and  your  spouse  a xpacl  to jay  m  1 99 1 
Maka  tura  thr*  amount  doesn't  mctuda  any  FICA.  seK-env 
ptoyrnent.  or  other  UUDV 

93.  1991  tetffta— eate  tecowia  and  eenaOte.  ThaM  ars  the 
tama  types  ol  mcx.'e  and  benefits  mat  war*  asked  tor  m 
questions  45.  48.*7aiH4|. 


W  you  enty  apart  9a  bo  aanaiaofao  toe  Fatten!  eojetent 
•Jd,  you  do  not  need  to  fl  out  the  rtraindar  or  thte  term 
(axoaptSactonR).  Cc  !ete  .action  Ron  paoa  t  and  turn 
IG  paoa  2  in  tha  inat  jootOtt  -Sanding  tha  FFS  to 
ACT/ Do  not  a**    <    Mo  ojtth  your  m. 

.*j_vui 

n  you  am  applying  lac  t  —99,  lf900J9u9l9)fi9Jl«  o?  prtvataaW 
in  sridrttontoFaoaraiafcar^  thai  ACT 

sand  reports  dtrectJy  to  them,  complete  Port  2  (Coeootv 
AQaocy/ftaporl  kiterrnatton)  of  the  FFS.  BaoJnwfthSoction 
Moopaoa7artconipiatoih9ran>ak)OVol9^FFS{pa«at 
7  and  6 .)  Thara  to  a  tea  to  report  thtt  information  diracityto 
your  school  or  aoaocy. 


PARI  ?      COl.lt  CiF.  AGFNCY  RE  PORT  INFORMATION 


Pan  2  of  tha  FFS  cossets  information  that  a  required  by  some  e 


you i  nMjuaat  on  paoa ^TSection  P  (Request 


apanotr  and  programs  act  wi  raport  Pan  t  and 

AreettytoeoasMagenaet r^  ~ 

for  ACT  Raporti)  oTSa  FFS 

|  StcttonM.  Loan  Information  | 

Attar  tha  cortege  financial  aid  ornce  detomwos  whether  you  art  stofcte 
tor  campus  -bated  *d.  which  inctudee  grants,  sctoiershs*.  loans,  and 
eotege  work-study,  you  may  iM  ba  shot*  tor  addOonal  loan  funds 

Stafford  loan*  and  Supplemental  Loan*  to  Students  (SLS)  ars  educe 
aonai  loans  to  hetp  you  pay  tha  coat  ol  ootaga  Tha  terms  art  vary 
banataai  For  oiampfo.  on  a  Stafford  loan,  the  Fadsrtlgovammtnt  pays 
rtarationrr»ioan«miteyouartmacfiooi  Tha  mtaraw  rate  *  tow  onca 
rapaymsnt  bagms  and  tha  raptymant  tchadute  of  4  to  10  ytan  w*  not 
bagtn  ur*i  after  you  tetva  ichoo/or  drop  to  Itsi  man  haH  hmatf¥0>mtfrt 

By  comptottng  SacUon  M  of  ma  FFS.  you  vt  orVy  wrtcabng  an  irtrtsl  m 
batngconskteradtoraddrtionalloan  njnd»  Ansvianng(haquastion«now. 
howavar.  orfan  wril  tpasd  ma  procass  ot  obUming  loan  funds  tl  you  art 
La!*  delarmtnad  to  bs  atgOte 

To  actuary  obtain  a  Stafford  Loan  or  SLS.  you  wd  naad  to  comptet*  a 
promii»ory  noto  and.  parhapt.  addrtionai  mhymation.  dapanoVu  upon 
lhacotega'i  financial  aid  procass  tl  u  »«<y  urxxxlant  thai  you  l(W»*  tt* 
($r«ctons  provKted  by  you>  cotega  financial  aid  offica  Compittmg 
Section  M  dots  not  guarantM  thai  you  wf  ba  ehg^o  or  ma  tecatve 
additional  toan  lunds 

94.  Mani'Vss'<1youartinoVaultonanaducatjc^loan(«4Hch 
mdudts  ma  Partons  SuHord.  and  SLS  toan  progrsms). 
othanrsa.  m**  "No  * 

Miik  'Vas'  il  you  cunantly  ow«  a  ratund  on  an  educational 
p/ant  (wrwc+i  mckjdas  ma  Pali  and  Supptemamal  Grants). 
otnt<wi|t.  mark  "No  * 


Stafford  Loan  Ouooilons 

94.  ii  voa*ishiobacc^udtfadfwaSiaffortioan.r/va!haioan 
amount  you  art  laouasttng  Ba  awata  mat  you  may  not  ba 
•tD^toifcarvaalormarnonayyouiaquast  Tha  maximum 
amount  you  can  borrow  horn  the  Stafford  Loan  program  in  an 
academic  yaar  is 


Tour 


Ajfnuta  yeu  can  honsw 


U  000 
17  bOO 


Totrwaacquei9ona9e-lW.reltrttyw 

notaa  NyoudonotoaamoiiayoflaSfaiYOrdLoa^.araw 

9S^and  go  to  question  tot .  ft  you  owa  money  on  1 1  Wfottf  Loan, 

cornptata  the  "Prior  Stafford  Loan  Worksheet"  below  before  answering 

mesa  questions 

M,  Qrveme total unpetfbeience tor a#of yogr SUjftordioens  Do 
not  mctuoe  the  money  for  whtoft  you  are  now  applying 

97.  Owe  me  unpaid  balance  of  your  MOST  RECENT  PRIOR 
Stafford  Loan 

tt.  &vt  rb«  nxom  *xij+v  tnat  you  toan  p*xxJ  kK  yoof 
MOST  RECENT  PROR  Stafford  Loan. 

99.  Man>  rite  oval  basidatnttnterestiate  of  you/  MOST  RECENT 
PRIOR  Stafford  Loan  Hyoudonlknowmeintertstiata.  took 
at  your  promrsaory  note 


190.  Mark jrour  grade  level  (year 

CENT  PRIOR  StaHord loan 


in  ootege)  for  you'  MOST  RE 


n  you  do  not  want  a  Stafford  Loan  fciave  mts  quest^n  blank 
andgotoqueition  101 


^rtof  Stafford  Loon  Woritahaat 

Use  thts  worksheet  to  complete  Stafford  Loan  questions  96  through 
100  List  an  of  your  unpaid  Stafford  Loans  ixctodmg  ma  toanfor  which 
you  an  applying  Refer  to  your  promissory  notes  lor  toan  period  da!  ss 
and  mtrasl  rata  information 


□  □□□t- 

□  □□□»- 

□  □□□». 

□  □□□t. 


□  □□□t_ 

□  □□□  I  — 

□  □□□»_ 
SSI  It  


rOTAl  UNPAD  LOAMS  (f  Mm       Wmt*  M  ________ 

AflMrQuMKVttft'ftiautfilMI*        it MMd ■» fa UOSI  HCCCNI  town ptnod 


er|c 


SLS  Loan  Quotation* 

■mount ytu**i*umm*  Be  awaw  tvai  you  -ray  not  bf 
Alt  *m+**v**  mora 


amount  you  can  rooatoa  m  an 


you -nay  n 

  ThamuUmom 

yaw  it  $4,000 


H  you  do  n*  iNM  an  SIS  loan.  DM  t*  fjaaadon  Mar*  and 
go  to  qua***  100- 

109.  H  you  wart  to  da«»  (poa»ona)  p«ymant  of  ypj^S  toanjmg 

Wandgoioyaalion  104. 

103.  Comma*  a*  ggQjgj  gJSgS^f^gff^ 
aavatWtnlertsI 
.  vid  •Capaaaxt" 

„  a  loana  principal 

balance)  Howavar.  gM  jandat  may.aafc you  to  w  t» 

wftte  in  ooaoge.  mark  tia  Tariooc  Naaimani  Paymann 


Questions  104  107  ralar  to  your  prior  SIS  loam.  *W*>™™tr™*? 

onan  SLS  ban.  •^^J'^^SSS^^'SlSS  S^TI^wSSi^hlftJ' 
owe  money  on  an  SLS  ban,  oompMo  tia  Trior  SLS  Loan  Worksheer 
batdw  batora  anewennq  mow  ojuaatons. 

104.  O^^waiuf^baJBripaloralorywSLSio^  Donot 
induda  mo  loan  tor  wmtoh  you  ara  applying 

IN.  OiwtOiaunpWdDatonoBolyflur  MOST  RECENT  PROW  SLS 
loan 

100.  Gh».^mor»aharta>a»l^w 
MOST  RECENT  PftlOfi  SLS  loan 

107.  Markyour  grade laval  (yaar  In  cortege)  tor  you  MOST  RE- 
CENT PRIOR  SLS  loam. 

100.  H  you  <M  not  raquaai  uaiaMjajaMon Jot  a  ban  m  e*her 
quWbon  05  or  101 .  atop  to  rauaaaton  109 

H  you  want  adher  a  Stafford  or  SLS  torn,  you  have  tw  right  to 
chooao  tw  lender  Irom  e*teh  you  a*  borrow 

H you  know  jrour  landar  coda. gfua  tia S-<9gNmjfT]Jbwr  JJyoo 

do^  know  the  landat  ooda.  eoniaa^^ 

i%S  ask  tor  the*  US  Daparttr^olEdi«aiton$<»o4»wo>r 

ooda 


Prior  SLfl  Loavi  Worttahaat 

Uaa  ttm  workah-t  to  comptoto  SLS  toan  ojuaaiom  104  through  107 
List  ad  of  your  unpeM  SLS  bant  exctoolng.irqtoantor  which  you  are 
applying  Refer  to  your  prcmtMory  rxe»s  kx  torn  penod  dale* 


ion 


TOTAi.  UMr»*«)lOWW|ti^r»««lw*ig*^ 
«««M  i  to  trow*  1 0  r  fc»  rf»  ban  a 


 00 

,  00 


|  Section  N.  Other  Student  Information  | 

Tu  section  ww  at*  you  tor  information  needed  by  many  coaeges  and 
sum  tmanoal  aid  agencies 

100.  UK  tia  ACT  ooda  wirnbafti)  tor  an  coaaQWM^iiw 
aiamaad  (Saa  tw  ACT  coo^a*5^ 
Arwayi  ha)  *»  coNo«  you  raaali 
cannot  (tod  tie  ACT  code  number,  araar  W  Laavt  w» 
quaaaon  War*  i1  you  have  rk*atawtoafl^ 
twbnt  you  wM  bartending  during  toe  1901-M  fcedem* 
yaar. 

110.  H  you  cannot  IrslJflpfev^ryatte^ 
l6V  nark  ^ea/rjtfwwrse.  mark  No" 

111.  Mark  the  ova*  nail  to  the  tenro  to*  when  yw^ 
hnanoai  nd  (mar*  a*  that  app^}  Thaw  terms  apply  jo  the 

~  ■  you  are  moil  (*ery  to  attend 


112.  Mark  the  oval  thai  best  datenbaa  your  planned  smorimeni 
natue  at  the  coeega  you  a*e  most  fcVerfy  lo  attend 

ill  Mark  the  oval  which  baft  describes  your  pralarance  tor  toan 
or  work  Typcatty.  rl  you  are  ehgro*.  oofteges  anil  oBeij you 
onaorthao^orboth  Your  answer  to  rhisoveata>wi«heto 
many  coSaoes  choosa  between  toan  and  wo<*  mat  should 
oaneomary  Note  The  cottegei  to  wlKh  you  are  applying 
win  aisume  that  you  wi  lh  to  be  conwdef  ed  lor  non  r apay  at*e 
grants 

114.  h  you  cunentry  have  dependents  otne*  than  a  spouse  »nd* 
cato  how  many  la*  mto  each  of  the  three  age  g'oups 


115-iie.  Other  Vatorana  Educattonai  lanatHa. 


Wrte  k>  the  amourt  you  expeel  top*  par  month  horn  Jury 
1,  1001  mroufh  June  00.  1003  from  th*  rw*  Gi  B>M 
(Montoomen/ Cnapter 
lor  31).  Setochve  Res< 


i  'Jum  0^/V005  Irom  the  new  Gl 
pter  30).  Vocational  HehaMrtahon <Chap 
wr  31 cwwCTv.  Reserve  (Chapter  106).  and  HEPS  I  Re 
stored  Enwiemam  Prooiam  for  Survivor*  Sechon  i«l 
Donl  mcluda  Death  Pension.  Oependencv  Indemmiy 
C^fTvansahonlDWJ.oryours^M-sGIB*  Ah^.donlkv 
cfuda  any  benehts  reported  tn  oowDonj  04  through  87 

Write  tn  the  number  d  months  Jrom  Airy  1. 1001  through 
June  90, 1000  thai  you  eapoci  to  get  these  beneHs 


|  Section  oTor  Reminders 


OecwnoVM  on  the  edrhon  of  the  FFS  that  you  have  one  o*  fre  following 
5achons  (or  both)  wrt  be  present  on  page  8  v  , 

—  Sechon  O.  wheh  asks  lor  information  needed  by  you'  sMtc  scwar 
sNcVorarrt  agencv  or 

—  Reminders.  wh*h  pi o»<le  you      helpful  suggestions  lor  completing 
theFFS 


|  Section  P.  Request  for  ACT  Reports 


117  Students  may  select  to  have  ACT  reports  iCFARsi  sem 
dircctty  to  coHeges  agencies  or  programs  AC  J reports 
ti^tode  all  ot  the  inlormation  Irom  Part  i  and  Part  2  of  tho  F  f  s 
Enter  the  ACT  code  number  Irom  the  code  Hst  on  pages  ' « 
through  2*  ot  this  instruction  booktel  lor  the  college  agen 
ctes  you  wish  to  receive  reports  Generatiy.  you  will  warn.  io 
ittciudethesame<^iegecodesyouii3iedr^page4  o/iosnon 
50   Add«tK)naHy.  mark  the  oval  that  best  describes  youi 

rlanned  Wmg  arrangement  lor  each  college  code  you  entor 
rving  arrangement*,  do  not  need  lo  be  compfciyd ,!  vou  a»o 
enteimg  agency  or  program  code  numbers 

110.  Mark  the  'Yes*  oval  it  you  would  i*e  a"  ACT  report  rCFARi 
sent  directly  to  you 

Mer*»: II you  request  ACT  reports  m question  it7  and'or  1 18  vou  must 
comptate  Sectx>nQtoo>term.n«  me  total  lee  younoedto  autyrm  *rnh  your 
res 


o  o  j 

o 

ERLC 


886 


Q.  fttt 


Veu  muft  onofeot  •  too  *0h  your  FFS  K  you  want  ony  act  racodi 
(CFA%)  Mm  M  •  roouH  Of: 


•  rtqu«««mACTmrtiina«e«wP.QUMi)onii7. 

•  moitonq      to  toon  P.  bjojmm  fir 

•  too)  intfmiimwg  MbACT  ropori  M  prcMflod  to  ffJiSm 

«$SK!!**  **  *°*V*?  ¥*• mu>|  ■uomit  wflh  your  FFS,  oornpioto  r* 
TEES' bwcrpOMl.SocOon Got**  FFS. 

to*or*toto*b*toMM<to»  H  you  oond  tott  iho  eonoe*  too. 
your  rtpom«i  not  mm* 

Nj^WrtJMn*  or  COnootod  ACT  mpo*  praoooMd  *om  your 
Ft  Sjlyou  aonlnaiUlKM  MpHontl  Mi  *Hm,  youmoy  »nto 
to  acta*  ir*m.  ACT^nMrMjndmuniioltf.SOofiM« 

MaMyo^ohook.cMN^ch^ormr^uo^poyaoitto'ACT-  To 

(oonlstoptoorMxyoutootolhoiWTn)  TMchwk.MtfMr'icMok.or 
monty  prdor  mutt  M  poyofato  in  U.S.  ctoUm  and  drawn  onatenktotho 
Unfed  SUM  Do  not  oond  oooh. 

Bo  iura  to  con  gtoto  your  FFS  acoufotory  M. «  •  lator  omo.  you  Mod  to 
ffljM  oorrooMro  toWonnMon  and  mouoot  Ml  rovtood  or  addftonol 
ACT  ropom  M  Mm  dnctty  to  oomom.IwII  cor  you  on  aekftional  too 


|  StcltonR.  Stwtont's  Name 


Emor  your  tlho  tiudonr/s)  Rrti  ond  Ion  nomo  Tht»  *  uood  onry  m  on 
mtomil  control  by  ACT  In  tho  ovont  ft*  pooos  of  your  FFS  oocomt 
Mptfttod 


WofkthMtt  #1  and  #2 


Worfcftharttl 


•tuoSt^Rum 


MimiN  mmtm  *  m 


M««liniMilW*MI»VM 


WtufMyoutohoopWtiioiltfhoot  Donloondft  m*OhyourFFS  You 
n^atohototoihowOiotyourSMhoocuroto) 


ITUoCRoMi 


ww>  am  Firm  (Mft-Sw 


IM8  W  17  V  Htm  IftUA- 


MpMMtfMMnlwi 


******  Fwn  ift%0~  Wfc 
Fmmp  mm*  «i£* 

rowiw  no 


NmMitolHOll 
 OjinoOWpnOKK) 


V«w»n.  

twCh  It  Ottlh  Ptntwn 
OfMnOtACT   »^  lntftmn>!f 


>MM  to  »nm  hum) 
MO  Id  ***tm  of  m  Htttoy 
on»or  MinM(itUNctf> 

(Un-tuMoOMpMrt) 


iNCfl  At  OkACt  Lvftt 

vnlfi«*  pnrt*A|  M  RliHCM 
MlifftMKl  0»<*<iU    0>  .00 


Oinrimu  lA«4tt«rv«>  Altitlttc« 

mir«n  VACWOOritfyi 


Wo(KMyoutoMopttiO)«orUboot  DonlMndrl  »n mM your FFo  You 
n^MM<MtofOtortoiltotortovortn;tMinlonwoMnw  FFS  (H 
mty  Mto  hob  to  oho*  ^ot  you/  SAR  4  oocuroto ) 


Km p  Thlt  BooMtt! 


potyour  1todomA4Ftopor1(SAA)orot^mototMfromACT 

II  you  moN  your  FFS  pOOMI  MJOm  Jonuory  1 ,  tft1 ,  ft  wHborotomodto 
you 
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Special  Inrtructioni/Dtflntttooi  

cg..yr» ,  :»mr«d  at one  by  »_tMt  igoncj  men  ae  1™^**** 
me..t  }*rv.:e  or  Job  Sarvico  ^.Q^fyftf^gggSSS 
Title  ii  oiit«JobTf»n^PwlriwNpAoi  A  WBMMd wmi 

■  r^s^refmaua^eirete^eri^^ 

p#rm^  Cto^olt j^0ffl^».  •»       iitmlnii.(1 . 
•  was  ^^emptoyed  (jnJSnojwntn)  but  to  ^ 

causa  oJ  poor  eoonoma;  condfetf*  in  ra  oommunay  of  ■  «*■ 

d>saitar 

ft»e^Tai  Return:  gS2fSr?£! 
hbnga  U  S  inoomt tut  return  r 1 1900.  (tor  extinpta,  Puerto  ftcan  uu 


hiers)  'c*ow  mo  (nsttcaom  beta*  

■  inqoesAon29ano>orMn^t«oomdoMr 

Fo#mio*Or;'_ "  " 
IRS  Form 1040" 


1M0WS 
lMO 


(it  ■  tenon  su  retm  ha*  boon  ■§*>.*»  < 

 ^M*i»rolante*ojn^^teod), 

■  Us«  the  mtormjfron  fromlhei  au  return  to  ■  out  lis  torm. 


tHsci  todey.  end 

FiU  oul  Socttons  K  (hreuoh  L 


Leo4  Ouenfton:  A  ^«»irttelooperew whom e court hes  Qoottor*  14, 22. 23, 24, 27and2l iu*youtomaM pro*ectKMiitor 

tt&SEStobe  yc7le<£iguiftfen *Sol Ns  tog* ******  w«  *EJo^  yt*r.  N w  anewer*  to  moot  ^dmnM 

c^x**W  JuiWxTl^in*'  .  uf^TaTrooJVi  your      and  Ihen  se«  your  rV\ancul  *d  admjnistra 


WM  Htppm  Afttr  I IMI  In  My  Form? 

WWW  tour  lo  to  iMi  ^m™**  W  term.  ACT' "ffiLSTS 
w#i  she  U  S.  Deportment  ol  Educttton.  wi  tend  you  iltotert  Aid 
IH— t  (SAP)  Only  SAR  w«  be  orme.  a  r>qoyl  K^^T ■>^2^ 
ornumbort  cttd  ■  re-  Oml  *de* i(fO0  and »*i^C4*yjbudon 
(FC)  The  U  S.  Department  at  Educeeon  use*  tormUee 

or  Vto Ts  Dopom^m  01  EducetOn  may  lift  you  to  provt  mot  the 
totermo^  you  gM  Ofl  Mt  oi^icooon  i«  truo 

What  MMMH  N I  Oonl  Oat  A  SAR  Or  I Head 
AnottwCopyOfMySAR? 

Nyoudonlp*iSA«w^tourto»li*ooM.oryounoodanomo»  copy 
Ol  your  SMTwrire  to  n  

TeWalStoder*  Aid  Programs 

c*  ACT  Student  Mood  Analysis  Services 

PO  Box  4021 

toWtOty.  IA  52243 

G#ve  vcur  name,  aooYess.  socuji  sea^  r>umOef.  and  date  o»t*rth  Be 
SEto^towKe^  Ny*r  address  has 

Suradira  you  senT^your  FFS.  owe  both  you*  oto  and  your  new 
address  So  lure  to  sign  your  toflar 

What  H  My  S*ua*km  ChanQM? 

-  Ouottor»l4.22.23.24.27ond2f  a*  you  to  nujM  pf  oject»ni»or 
•CT^vrwww^  HvourariBmtotheeaoue«wr«chtnoc.wtH 


*^^toiuppon you w*h his  or  her own inonc4ei resourees 

Nt*«  American:  »  you ni I  "*l!«£5^ 
^onu  and  assets  over  £00f^lr^d^pew  Hffe!^*! 
spouse  or  yot*  perm*  receded  InlfQO  ft"****^^ 
Osif.but.on  oi  Judgment  fundi  Act  Jjtt.gO  oHe* L£*  ™K£ 
payment  was  received  horn  eitharot  ttott  Ac*  rwortj  Oonl 
repon  fund*  fecewed  ae  en,  award,  under  tm  AteiM^Wt^y*  Cttrna 
sXW,  Ac.  o*  rht  Maine  SgJgja'^B 
report  any*4»et5  fecefvedHoma^AJi^r«a^Clei™sel»eme™^ 


Additional  Information  On  Th#  Federal 
Student  Financial  AM  Programs   

Do  All  School*  Tifca  Pert  In  TT»  Fttfaval  Studtnt 
Financial  Aid  PreojWT*? 

No  MMMhan6600icncwtectotal«penfcior»orm^^ 

-c-f 5  iwwl  aid  ednnniebaeaf  to  »nd  out  wnth  Federal  pn> 
v  scnoorpartictoeeHln 

i',^    c^nlO€<Mor«lrylofiii*lonOnr>  trtl 
•iiu.  ..rrm«iKltlAld7 

-'.,.r,vw  y.rw  ycu  only  a  brtet  •urnmery  oj  9m  atoder<  Inerwel  etd 
P^r  -  <>«^ed  bVihe  U  S,  Oepenrneftota-duodton.  C^.^dent 
»naV..  jo  cyoori^  hot  o  own  ip^  «ae»  and  PT^uret^ You 


unw  you  reoarve  your 

-  T^iftoomeertoaipenwiriter^ 

T?«miiatrT^w%«aorw*beonyourl9*tfxor^  « 
yourftotnaalilluabon  has  recertVcru*^  contact  yourf^noaiaid 
atkntnttVator 


i  an  gt  t  met  e  •niormeaon  Irom  ffw  

art  Aid  from  the  US.  Pap  irwiiwt  1 
Wort-Study  1M1-M. 
To  get  a  hoe  copy.  wr*e  to 

Federal  SMden)  Aid  kdorweaon  Center 
PO  Boi  84 

Washington.  DC  20044 


Uene,end 


What  It  My  Ft*  Oram  Mm  (POO? 

The  PGi  .s  a  nun^ihatletawhitief  ^n^"^***1  £S2lfS; 
■f  you  are  etgtto  tor  a  Pet  Cktntjfoyr  achpol  edluae  tia^fwrtoeMo 
oeiemma  the  amount  *  your  aweni  Even  It  you  donl  <y»**y  tor  e  Pel 
Gram  younujywilo^aalytororworiwot^ 


Grani  you  may  K«  ouawry  w  cny  o»  rm^u.  ■  J  SS." 

B«  sure  ro  a*  you  frujneue  ato  adn*a*ptor  eyoui  aoftoor  neeos  eny 

adcWicnai  intomiaton  from  you  tor  theet  of*  t^evwm, 


Whit  It  My  FimMy  Contrtbutlon  (FC)?   

The  PC  .*  a  number  tJujt  «ujn^^ 

ii  you  are  abto  to  get  one  ot  tie  aa%end  amtelei  tame  of |aes«ence 

These  iitode  sXd  Loen.  S£OQ  CWS,  end  Pertone  loan  Your 
school  w»  use  th*  number  »  dHariTene  ■mount  ol  your  grmt  toen, 
or  wo*  ttudy  award 


rnfotTnttton  on  th»  Prtvecy  Ad 
•nd  Um  of  Your  SocW  Sacuftty  Numbtf 

PWMV  ao  *  it?*  tm  me*  rtf»e  ajanei  M  «w*  »oc*  ww#» 
Ov  «  eeiw  rtw<«(Wcin      M  f«i  M  UoMnQ 

2  y«>epu»CMtViie^rw»«iW^to<»xlha*<.it»ui«l 
i  wmojutfhwp*ir*<4»nae««« 

li  ver  5rf  •  iv  poem  to       r«  r* 
 JlH«uMlrfW»tViNaOJ«JjOg5«w 

iw      yvyrwr  e>  e«aM 


>  w*mm  mm  «  «a  MW*»  <       ■*W»on  M  fOu  Iilir 


a 
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ACT  Financial  AM  Coda  Uttfctg  tor  tho  1t91  »2  Acadamfc  Yaar 


Thit  i»  •  m  of  ACT  cod*  numbora  and  namoa  of  ccaogw  and 
KAOMr«Mpto^r>c^«wf^hhtv«kMuiff>^w^K«^ACri 
Sludont  Nood  Anatyafi  Sorvteo  ropon*  N  it  arrangod  alpha- 
botfcatty  by  ttw  and  by  n*w  of  collet  within  tfw  tam 
tehotarahlpa.  ao*nc*oa,  tnd  •poctt)  programi  ara  Hotod  in  tht 
ihadod  i  n  at  tho  bogmnlno,  of  MCh  aiata  tut  NOT*  o*  Ml  lot 
codo  iNMMm  fro*  a*  AaoMlM/rroamM  wcfciw  Of  t» 
eodo  M  h  Ndw  0,  ouoalon  M  of  t»  FFi. 


You  ihoukJ  um  tfti  Ntt  to:  ( V  find  ma  eodw  you  with  to  on*  on 
your  Ftmlfy  Financial  Stffomont  (FFS),  and  (2)  find  (ho  codoa  you 


mty  roquotl  (a*  on  *o  "ACT  Report  RaqutoT  Form  ACT  wfll 
•tnd  you  wfth  your  SAR 

H  you  va  unabaj  10  koctft  mo  ACT  codo  numbor  for  your  coitogt 
choice  on  mo  Hat.  chock  with  ma  coitoga  financial  ak)  omco  to 
makt  tuft  that  (ho  FFS  it  tho  prop*  form  tor  you  to  uoa.  K  ma 
FFS  l»  tho  propor  torn,  aak  (ho  eoftago  for  r*r  ACT  codo 
Uot  only  ACT  oooot  w  wuMtm  to  ami  i  it  of  mo  FFt.  Umoi 
othorcodot  (or  incorroct  codoa)  may  cauMtaoboovttaiooiayfn 
procotalng  your  application  and  may  writ  In  coBopot  ch 
tponciM  not  rootMng  roporti  you  novo  roquostod 


4 ni  Mi^Jjgg&CjOp 


MV        l>r*rv*>  ti 


«0  M  if*  SMunCMM 


Ottrtfft  *avti  Vf% 
'«**«cmm 

071  HE  MklkticMt^^ 


Cm*** 


OTJ  IiMp  Ml 

■ft  M*iC  *MmU* 
Mr  iNwCartMiSKtUM 

VO  *M»t4M  <KMt« 

mi  wXv^jmNmh 


wot  i  r  wmm  iw 
Or  jrCyMlMiiiBiMK 


Ml  MnvOMkMJtnci 
C*«mMyCaMi 
t«*Y*CoM» 

CAM) 

M*  InmMmUW*!* 
OB  mwHxwVw 
(MM* 

Ml  Ml  »i»*tStrt 
AffvCoftp 


■ft  M**C«tM 

CMH  IM> 
M4  HMMtCM* 


Mi  MW  KM 
>C*M 


Ml  te^vtfn 
Mi  CM*UUM<«l»V» 

Mb  hnSfwrvlMAn* 
CMM 

071  PMiM»!UMT«i«r« 
Ml  M*&«r«**«C«Mai 

Ml  IIWWMJM 
Ol  SSnUmvW) 

an  hnwi.hi' 


a.£K.W 


lit  ^S2T* 

Mi  MvM»VttwWwU*M 
■V  IMmvIwIvIkj 

on  rmtniMiMMft 


Ml  ll^Mlt 


S*  »CMkTtCM|i 
Ml  l>4NhJKHA 


■M  Ufh«f«lT«»>*U 
Ml  UMVwtNlM»*i 

8o  Mfi&Wii 


M3  ittolMCmM, 


*M  '*m***m*tokm 
Ml  IMirCM 
MO  MtMMcA* 
JM  MHbWNCM 


Mi  JOCTrMI M TKMUt 

n«  NtMnlM 
Ml  teMMVPttMMI 

mi  enca-e-M- 

Ml  M<gi^jM< 

Mi  UvtflMlCciL 
m  MRf'MiiMZ 
MI  JMM iCMpNlMU M 


M7  d'MM  Chmi  y  IMU 


DM  AnfmCMMKMitk 

M  vwhOjM>«»M« 
MB  j^-^n*! 
Mi  iVWtW««C«MJl 
M7  Mu'lttwuilwi 
Ml  CM«A<V«niCdMi 
M7  OwMi-btanCaMSAfr 

Mi  C*w  CMh* 

Ml  C«*MC«*p 

M?  CjM«tafiViM 

Mi  !f^>c«^flM 
Mi  Emwk  WmUM< 
IM  tHuHlitowW 

MO  MwigMMCMjl 
Mi  OAMtCMWfWtQMjl 
■JO  CMftwCffvCMH 
Mi  OMNClMW(<C<M 
Mf  ftatftmtnttw 

«m  itr^Mwi 

Mi  H»m^v«1V— 


MlCMM 


Oiyaj— ' 

S  MMnhHVai 
W  MMBU 

tin  MMMVMvfit 

MMKM 

n«m  im  don 

Ml  NMMACMMrt 

m  rKlSv 
MO  *mnE»mm* 


99  MMMCwWWi 

MI  taUTlL 
_  CM 


mi  wwmiiwwi 

Mi  W«MtlitK*«iWlM 
M7  UyyiUfcw^Mp 


it  10  mmXmu 


m  Mt 

Ml  tm  *i\***r*1 


Ml  OMiMoCMp 


an  MM*CMa>rfM 


101  MM»« 

_ ,  !M**"M". 

M3  MMnMIM 

Ml  I IM M  MiOPwMy 
ra  mmicmm 
mi  aWriiiiMii  « 

hi  SSoVnU" 

S!S5»5«eLS 


■  mi— MIM 
Ml  MMCMi 


ia?  anawtMi  ht«wm 

Ml  OnMalnHlMMn*) 

-fisaar 

W  MMhiM 

Ml  MMCwtCHM^ 

aa  mmmmki 
mm 

Ml  MMIMMlRMni 

Ml  MJMMMIKMU 

£9  MMMMMM 


Ml  MvVQMpV 

Ml  MMVCniCMf 

fHj  iMnMm 

  MM 

Ml  SMMVirtjMM 

 u»mr«>MM»Kft 

0W  MtnMM 

  IMMlKM(llM» 

MV  IWMvfMPMUICiMM 
«MJ  WAiMMMIw 
CMMMfeciaMU 

TidwMrwirM^ni- 
»«*Mti 

Ml  'MlMtkikM 

tovUMflM 
MM  Vn«V||i«tMM 
Ml  UMnitKMMMtl 

IMjM 
M«  MfftelMitli 

mi  gjjjy  w 
wm  ywM»gMMMi» 

M0  UwvHv«to«ri 

OM  UnwniiMlOrH 
rar  MM*i»«v«iCMM 

MV  »IIW«»W»t 
  MMMMMl 


tS  iwniiiiSrat-1 
w— _ 

•5  S'mSm'' 

mm  mmmm  c5m 

MO)  iMMtUMW) 
tM  MvMMOMfi 
MO)  M1MC«M 

Oil  MMW 
OM  SnHCMO)«iWt 
MT»  Mi lh  nfi 
?M  M*i  Mwvywi  ioMMf 
M  Ma«- 

•*  Mai 


Mt  CMvMMUhli 

Ml  C#»«EnWm^ 
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MB  ctf«MM)U 


BU  CMft^i 

Ml  £m»^mmb_ 


m  o*ni»m 




m%  cm*  It** 

m  Cl*r»£*»C»*M 


I  Bm*M»  »*. 


I  fetMBI 

i  e£*»< 


VM  t 


PM  0M«*t»M 
MM  CAM^NMMM 
M  gmmmCMm 


MM  W*M»C****#*rC*p 
R  C**lCM)C#Mji 
0%  (M«MlMM 


M>1  CwtuCMM 

OB'  CrMMCMfl  ^ 

MM  CMWiCMMWMtft 

—  twan 

OB}  (MfrVlGBaf 

NM  Wwjt>rf>  «' 

I'M  CWViNMaW 


OA*  NlMkwMlMp 
CM* 

■K  (MMftMurrCcM* 
Mi  CMM 

one  i>CMrac^«i 
—  ■  *c—r 


OCV  rMPvftwCMBi 


s 


IMBi1bm»Smi 


5  MMnC^'SMtMh*1 
be*  wpjMK  


"Btr 

IM)  l»HNM»j  kKWi 

MM  l»M*tfYCMM 
MM  UMtMtVMntMl 

sgssso- 

Ml)  LN  MHlMi  Mp 
MM  lnft*p»MM»rMp 
MB  WMmMnHHi 

ait  in»<BMfa>»— 

MB  (at***  liMtaMCB 

■ft  IHMMMlCMl 
MB  t^Wi«NIMt>« 


MM  uBiCMMMMMtt 
MM*Mw» 

an  wiiwHcm* 

M*H 

Mm»t-tw-. 

VI  B«cCMV*ltot« 

Unm 

Ct  Bn»Co««S?»CMM 


MM  jNrtCjMp«t«* 
CM  SfJ^p 


as  mm**  **nit<t 
(SB  MWiX  awtc*** 

m**  »  BniCt*r 

em>  Bm*w> 

VJ|  WtlMMrolMMU 

trtll 
M^  t«(ta/t(Mfi 
OM  VH 

—  t^ww 


It*  UMMtwCn 

l"i  wnHuwCnr 
|rr*«M. 

H»  I 


Bt«<»vt*<*W 
UU  i«(^* 


CM  hMMfittdtw 

—  rM^M(Jb|iri 

_  H/wG^p 
Wl       Iwwm  CoMi 

|.D  fc>—WlMI> 
MM* 

a"  WwHtwiMJi 

*  - 

■V  S^OM|»HMCota|* 

—  S*>  M  SUV  iK¥***» 
l»Mn«uC4Mffiil 

KB  t«*JuMiMuC«B)|i 
Mir  »» jMtMiCdM** 

«>l  tSTurtoita^ 


Off?  I 


Kl«r«<  FivkV. 
i  Stiyt 

on  tomb** 


Ml  *mrO*m 

Ml  MufMllWIww 
OM  UiMtCMH 


MB  lrf)Ce»M 

MR  lw*m  Im«  W»m 

MUM 
t>l]  i>MH*M»C»Hil 


OM  WWII  VMM 
M«   l*r^*,  K  C#*M 

IM  tfw«>^<lC^w 

MJ  VVW^IItCtf*Or<M 
Ml  LW^VtiWCj***** 

a*i  5^*31  *  e*fcii- 


IBM 

MM  UM«|f||fHAHKWt 
—  tfwWlOWMWC** 

UNBITU* 
INI  IMWM»II|AM> 

UM«Mh«M«UMnnt 
W  iMvfatif r*HK*t 

DM»M 
MJ  Wn*lf||tlMitM 


Mi  Vi*knrietM««BMM 
 MkrCMfM 

M3  «H>lMlWNlC<M«i 

—  VtUVtfft  Ova**** 
CM 


•M  (MMMCaMtt  n» 
mi  dwiHMM  *  *f 

Mt  CMiMttMWr 
CiliM  MMi  e>*M 
CM«MlW<*" 

SmVimw4  Vi*n 
(Ml 

C*McHnw 
CMMMmCHM 

MjiByMi* 

M.'  CMMJiMli 


 flxi  Burfr 


gUMH 


Ml  UMMUhp 

CM  teCwwhOBfi 


W4  tavtMMyCtM1 
l«B  M»KMlM«Tr««Htl 


BW  V«ikWfCMfi  M 
MB  l«MIMvfaMjlM« 

*   Cetao* 


05»l  M*  p  U*wt  of 
BM  ICJmCMfl 


ON  MINMWM 

■n  Cmw  iottb  Ce*»v*i 
UbV 

M77  Ami  Caw»«Mi«  hMM 
Ml  otwn/M 

MB 


CMMim*C«M| 
L<V»VllA(4Mf^« 


•B  UMMIMkSviC^ 
BB  MUM  MlCMM 
MM  MMVUMMWrUMfr 
"-*"  BwMVt 

lHMrBOMN»C<«i*M 

Mi  ypwtCMM-Ovw 


MM  BHMMi 

MM  BWMlNCM 
MM  MMMPWCBW 
ME  MlMwCBf 

Ml  PvtiJtfwCtBn 

IM  **»»r«*w* 


MM  MlTcMfitfMWW 
MM  PWBft*Wi  CMVJI 
MM  BJWlCowwyt 
bM 

S7?  M*R1  MtuTi  f4A«l 

vnM«r 

0  ttiacm  tknmm> 

5'??  U>  Ari»  L*r  <>u 
M4  S^nnti*!  Iiu 
ii  B  9«M  OVK I  «M"i  C 

1  K  *t«N  'IC^f 


era  omvi^cwtti' 


MM  WL»tm  furjf 


W4  I' 
MB  Co* 


«4  UVr-  . 
U%*  t'. 

«M  >i>vw  . 


BM  W* 
BV  U*'f< 

KK>U'>  ~  - 

toft**.  ■■ 
CM  »r>,«" 

aw  Mif,'  • 

C«4v> 

«&i7  «  . 

M'<  Ifcvrt  1*  ■ 

Cor%«^»  i  .-« ■  - 

OM  Htfnift  ■«* 

MB  r«r\*  • 
(IB  *>m.  .« 
OM  Oj^'sm.  • 

C<MV 

bo  «m  - 

MB  Inli'iu 
M)  *it»  K*» 

CO/** 

MM  - 
VI-  »♦!,".>-' 


10V  i 


O&M  Sim  iw-nj* 


OUT  Mt>v«  S1—  •  I 


MK  Om«v>  • 

MT  Ce***!****:  ^ 
M  «tr«t  *v 


b3V 
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Ml  ttpMJM 

••8S3L 

Mi  jMMlTMM 

n  mmbmjmk 

-lis  88 

•  i  Rwom —yC«M* 
«§  inmiwdi 

Ml  3ScM» 

Mi  SCmmECmmM 
MM 

M?  hfc  Cm— |  CiWM 

s  areas 

Ml  « JMNMIMW 

•*  ttaiMOMMiC»M 
Ml 

m  c*a«ia»MfcMft 

Ml  MtaMiMpM 

n  Bin  mm  tMMi 

Mm?mm*J  JmV 

Mf  jffBy^B^ 

Ml  IMliSMMM 

|S  BBS 

Ml  Im»P&M|M» 

fSTn  —  cmp 

Mi  UMMn 

V9  »  BMIMBI 

smarts 

UMWr 
mi  vmkummmt 

MM 

Ml  milTilMMi 
Ml  teatMUMV) 

o*» 

Mr  Rniiui 

mi  ijy^ffiiWTJU[ 

mv  tSluMurttaM* 

St  »wpi  1— W» 

SHIP- 

Ml  mrStmm 

MJJ  UMMuGcftj* 
Ml  IMtfbMM 

CtMhOKMJlGffCMNJi 

M^  MMMMCMtl 
Mf  ImiCMW 


Ml  MlMVtl) 
Ml  iWCM^UMi 
M?  iMmCmm 

M1  IW^gJSwMWMl 

»**  lf3l| 

M?  Mli  _  

  tMW0M»— I  CMP 

Ml  hMVNMMKNl  * 

Ml  w*gm*mw 
M?  MaMlGMftOuft 

Ml  SmSSmCMt'N 
Ml  »iMi|wcS»i 


Ml  MWQMCTnO 

Ml  MflMMMM 
MJ  HnHV^iCw^ 

•R  S^M^lCMMf'kM*! 

Ml  WCiM 
Ml  tacXp* 

S1*  UMHM 

Ml  MMCPp 
Ml  M  iVlC«7 


16 
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UH(CMU« 
11*  PMitMptfB  i-m 

m  wmrnSmm^ 

MMCWMMII 
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ABOUT  COM*. IT1  NO  TH€  FFB 


REMINDERS 


•  Make  lurt  the  information  on  Page  1  ot  me  FFS  nil  been  entered  and  the  Ovata  haw 
been MKke-ted  accurately  Remember  reporta  irom  ACT  Mum  to  ir.eaddreaa  you 
i<it  on  peoe  t 

•  Make  lure  yOu  art  coniidered  tew  ai)  tht  money  tot  which  you  quality  You  are 
encouraged  to  apply  IOr  Federal  aludeni  a<d  by  aninrtrmg  "Y«"  to  question  49a 

•  Make  awe  every  Queation  hat  been  amwered  {aieapt  those  you  hive  be*>n  loidto  ihip) 

•  Make  lurt  intra  art  no  note*  or  atray  marka  on  Ihe  FFS  and  do  not  write  in  tectidna  you 
went  old  toahip  tt  ,ou  traaed  any  o«ai  make  aure  tht  oval  lor  thtcorreci  anawor  or  the 
lerO  oval  haa  been  blackened  m  that  COtumn  Alto  makt  Bur  e  Inai  Iht  correct  Oiail  were 
blackened  tor  »v*'y  quvtliOn  you  enawered 

ABOUT  Df  PffNOf  HCV  ITATU*; 

•  Be  lurt  that  ail  atudant  atatui  questidna  that  apply  to  you  on  page  2  Section  B  nave 
been  enawered  Thtlt  queationa  trill  determine  your  dependltncy  Itetul  Mud  mil  you 
which  MCl<oni  ot  tht  F  FG  to  complete 

ABOUT  COM  NOMBIBB. 

•  Makt  lure  vcki  haw  chosen  tht  correct  code  number*  irom  the  AC*  ' F$  inU'wcno/u 
and  Code  Lttting  Sooner  Make  iu'«  yon  compieie  QuestiOna  50  lid  '09  A'»o  be  lurt 
to  rtpaat  tht  eodti  vou  lilted  m  QueatiOn  SO  agi>n  in  question  ii;  if  you  mum  ACT 
rtportl  tent  to  any  col leges/ program! 

ABOUT  BIONATUMB 

•  Makt  lurt  the  rSquired  iignaturei  are  prtltnt  m  qutinon  61  or  the  FF  S  will  be  r»iur n«rt 
10  you  Tht  Undent  muat  tlwayl  aign  li  pig*  3  n  compittfO  at  I*  aU  one  parent  must 
■>gn  tt  ma  atirde.nl  <%  married  tht  apouae  muat  eito  i<gn 

ACT  H  ■  proceeetof  teftfce  wrfy  OMLV  eoBegee  BAeVer  evtff  ems  ceo  deter***  the  amount*  end  rye**  o<  rVwjndel  ted  lor  wMch  you  m*y  quJMFy  H  you  request  tod  p*y  tw  report*.  ACT  w« 
tend  yogf  cottef /avoeytewe  tn  ensVysta  they  ■*»  use  W  <sleimh»  your  Bnencttl  e*d  - 


ABOUT  MAIL  MM  VOUB  FFB  TO  ACT: 

•  Do  not  lend  letters,  tax  fcwmi.  college  lOrma  or  extra  mata"ei  to  ACT  Mail  only  ihe 
comPtaed  FFS  and  fee  (it  you  completed  page  B» 

•  Keep  the  tnatructron  booklet  You  may  need  to  reter  to  n  tatef 

•  Make  lure  you  mail  your  FFS  by  regular  tirat  ctaaa  man  tSpeCia'  handling  such  at 
reentered  cerlilied.  or  express  mail  will  delay  protesting  ol  your  lorm  ) 

ABOUT  MPOBTf  A  NO  niB; 

i  it  you  eniwsr  -Yevio  question  «fta  ACTwtfl  lend  you  a  Student  *-d  Report  iSa^i  aire' 
your  FFS  haa  been  w ocessed 

i   ACT  report!  (celled  CFARi)  willbesentlothacc>Heo^i;p«c^r*mBiiat*)inaueB!ion  H7il 
the  app'opnate  'ee  n  lubmilttd 

•  ACT  triti  tend  you  a  CFAR  it  you  aniwtr  "Vti"  to  qneiiion  lift  and  you  aubmit  \tn 
appropnaia  leo 

•  ACT  wiit  alio  tend  you  an  "ACT  Report  Request'  torm  which  you  may  uw  to  lairtr 
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FOREWORD 


The  Higher  Education  Aci  (HEA)  underpins  our  nation's  commitment  to  educational 
opportunity.  Since  the  passage  of  the  HEA  in  1*5,  the  federal  student  financial 
■instance  programs  created  by  Title  IV  of  the  HEA  have  grown  dramatically,  from 
$200  million  in  1965-^6  to  more  than  $18  bilBon  in  I98&-89.  This  growth  in  student 
assistance  has  supported  unprecedented  enrollmenti  at  postsecondary  education 
institutions.  Despite  this,  concern  persists  about  access  and  choice  for  students, 
especially  low-income  and  minority  students, 

Congress  responded  to  concerns  about  access  and  the  increasing  complexity  0f  the 
programs  and  delivery  through  Use  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986.  In  this 
reauthorization  0f  the  HEA,  Congreaa  created  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance  to  ensure  that  the  programs  continue  to  meet  their  critical  goals. 
The  Advisory  Committee's  moat  important  charge  is  "to  make  recommendations  that 
will  result  in  the  maintenance  of  access  for  low.  and  middle -income  nudenis." 

The  Advisory  Committee  structure  reflects  the  diversity  of  the  contemporary  financial 
aid  community.  College  presidents,  financial  aid  administrators,  educational  association 
executives,  bank  officers,  guaranty  agency  executives,  state  higher  education  officials, 
and  students  have  served  on  the  Committee.  Members  are  appointed  by  the  leaders  0f 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Secretary  of  Education 
on  the  basis  of  technical  expertise  and  knowledge  of  student  aid  and  educational  policy. 
The  eleven  members  serve  in  staggered  terms  of  three  years.  These  members,  who  are 
quoted  throughout  this  report,  as  well  as  former  members  and  Committee  staff,  are 
listed  on  pages  23  and  24. 

The  Advisory  Committee's  members  are  dedicated  to  strengthening  the  federal  student 
aid  programs  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  through  iccess  to  postsecondary  education. 
Despite  the  impressive  growth  of  the  programs  and  postsecondary  enrollment,  more 
must  be  done  to  assure  the  most  disadvantaged  that  access  to  posisecondary  education 
is  meaningful  and  real.  This  report  presents  the  Committee"*  recommendations  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1989,  Congress  asked  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance  to  identify  and  explore  iuues  for  consideration 
during  the  forthcoming  reauthorization  of  the  Act,  Through  an 
18-month-long  aeries  of  activities  in  which  information  was  collected 
and  analyzed,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  uncovered  three 
pervasive  problem  areas  that  impede  both  the  implementation  of 
the  statute  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Title  IV  program 
Addressing  these  problems  will  markedly  improve  access  to 
poatsecondary  education,  delivery  of  federal  student  aid  funds,  and 
the  acquisition  and  analysis  of  data  neeeisary  to  evaluate  and 
enhance  program  performance. 

Most  profound  among  the  problems  delected  by  the  Committee  is 
that  federal  efforts  to  promote  agamf  teom  m  pmmcmdvy 
■rfnnari—  by  low-income,  disadvantaged  and  minority  youth  have 
stalled.  Despite  the  dramatic  growth  of  student  assistance,  which 
has  supported  unprecedented  enrollments  at  postaecondary 
educational  institutions,  concern  about  access  for  these  at*risk 
groups  of  students  persists.  The  Title  IV  programs  have  succeeded 
in  supporting  entry  to  higher  education  for  traditional, 
college-bound  students.  The  Committee  is  persuaded,  however, 
that  a  new  commitment  to  at-risk  students  with  demonstrably 
effective  strategies  is  required  to  produce  reaults  by  the  year  2000. 

The  rfrtiwy  sysum  that  confronts  all  colIege*bound  youth  and 
adults  remains  too  complex.  More  important,  this  complexity 
serves  as  a  significant  barrier  to  access,  most  particularly  for  the 
at-risk  population  Despite  previous  improvements  enacted  by 
Congress  during  the  last  reauthorization,  ambiguities  in  the  delivery 
system,  particularly  concerning  features  of  the  application  process, 
thwart  implementation  of  these  improvements  and  sustain  a 
complexity  that  does  not  serve  poor  or  middle-income  students. 
The  Advisory  Committee  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  changes  to 
the  delivery  system  enacted  through  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986  must  be  fully  implemented  and  that  new 
initiatives  to  simplify  further  must  be  undertaken. 
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The  Advisory  Committee  also  is  concerned  thai  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  acquire,  access,  and  analyze  data 
about  important  issues  facin|  the  Title  IV  program!  hat 
deteriorated  appreciably  in  recent  yean,  due  both  to  underfunding 
and  lack  of  coordination.  This  deterioration  inhibit!  the  ability  to 
addreu  critkcl  iuirn,  particularly  thoae  related  to  access,  the  loan 
program!  generally  and  loan  default  ipedfically.  The  studies 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Education  have  tended  to  be 
retrospective,  rather  than  dealing  prospectively  with  emerging 
issues.  Adjustments  to  the  Department  of  Education1!  eaiitmg 
analytical  tarrestructure,  which  supports  data  coDection  and  analytU, 
are  likely  to  require  too  much  time  e**l  may  prove  inadequate. 
The  Committee  ir  persuade*.4  that  a  bolder,  more  deliberate,  and 
more  highly  focused  approach-protpectrve  In  character-is  required 
to  eddress  critical  iuues. 

The  pending  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provide* 
Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  emerging  challenges  by 
building  on  the  advances  it  made  with  the  passage  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1966.  The  Advisory  Committee  has 
constructed  its  recommendations  to  Congress  so  that  important 
problem*  can  be  addressed  through  statutory  changes-which  the 
Advisory  Committee  will  propose. 


ACCESS 


The  traditional  federal  approach  to  access  conflicts  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  problem  of  access  to  postsecondary  education  for 
low-income,  disadvantaged  and  minority  students.  The  federal 
approach  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  reducing  financial 
barriers  through  student  aid  funds  wffl  acLieve  equal  access  to 
postsecondary  education  for  target  populations.  In  reality, 
numcrtua  other  obstacles  create  serious,  often  trssurmountabss 
barriers  for  poor  and  minority  students, 


Department  of  Education  potties  and  strategic*  are  underpinned 
by  an  approach  that  defeat  eeesst  ae.e  suficseocy  of  fineness] 
resources  to  pay  for  posisccondtry  education  this  approach  »  too 
limited  to  be  effective.  Three  oc^rettonal  tfmiaiinai  of  the  aecess 
problem  result  from  this  coooeptatJ  cm  First,  the  Deptrtacnt  of 
Education  is  unable  to  assume  in  appropriate  leadership  rola 
either  in  establishing  access  goals,  or  fat  aeyasaesssajaf  mm  eaetfatfcar 
to  attack  the  problem  of  inadequate  sttcees.  Second,  the  reseeree 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Bducmtion  on  acceai  Is  Inadequate 
because  it  faiU  to  adequately  measure  participation  rates  end 
ignores  major  factors  contrmuting  to  partidpetioa  FJneJy.  federal 
efforu  to  AmmiMM*  /iu*iiii arise  about  the  TWe  IV  finendal  aid 
programs  do  not  recognize  the  amy  of  factors  appearing  along  the 
educational  continuum  that  prevent  entry  into  postsecondary 
education  for  students  from  at-rUk  mmilies. 
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Redefining  Access  Goals 


Recent  data  indicate  thst  significant  shortfalls  in  postsecondsry 
participation  among  low-income,  disadvantaged  and  minority 
students  persist  and  are  becoming  even  more  severe.  For  example, 
Figure  I  on  page  5  indicates  that  participation  rates  for  rninorities, 
which  were  approximately  equal  in  1976,  are  now  about  ten 
percentage  points  lower  than  white  pertiefpatiou  rates.  The 
Advisory  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
Education's  current  definition  of  access  to  postsocoodary  education, 
which  simply  focuses  on  reducing  financial  barrier*  to  postsecondary 
education,  will  not  reduce  these  shortfalls. 

Although  central  to  providing  access  for  college-bound  students,  the 
current  definition  fails  to  take  into  acco»tnt  other  critical  rectors 
that  diminish  access  to  pcetsecondary  education  for  at-risk 
populations.  These  factors  include:  inadequate  academic 
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preparation;  low  aspirations  tnd  self-esteem;  and  inaccurate 
tatormation  about  college  require  roenti,  costs  of  attendance  and 
availability  of  finandtl  aid.  Such  barriers  operate  in  ■  variety  of 
ways  throughout  the  aducatioaaJ  sequence  with  profoundly  negative 
tapttcations  for  participation  of  at-risk  population!. 

Unfortunately,  the  prevailing  federal  definltinci  of  equal  aceeu 
utflfcee  primarily  one  necessary,  but  not  sufficient,  strategy  for 
assuring  access-thai  at,  using  student  aid  programs  to  lower 
financial  barrier*.  Thii  strategy  ignores  substantial  shortfalls  in 
participation  rates  as  an  indication  of  unequal  i 


As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Education  has  not  taken  certain 
essential  actions  to  address  the  range  of  obstacles  to  access.  For 
example,  an  adequate  system  does  not  exist  for  tracking  target 
populations  as  they  proceed  through  key  stages  in  the  educational 
sequence.  In  addition,  effective  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  ihe 
Title  IV  programs  are  virtually  nonexistent.  Because  these  data  are 
unavailable,  (he  Department  of  Education  has  been  unable  10 
quantity  targets,  to  plan  and  initiate  appropriate  policies,  or  to 
make  purposeful  refinement!  to  the  programs  at  the  federal  level. 
Furthermore,  regular  progress  reports  from  the  Secretary  to  ihe 
Congress  on  movement  towsrd  a  fundamental  federal  goal  are 
notably  absent. 

In  light  of  the  problems  related  to  the  definition  of  access  goals, 
the  Advisory  Committee  recommends  that  the  Congress  take  the 
actions  presented  in  Exhibit  1. 

ImplcmcDtlai  New  Initiatives 

In  general,  federal  policymakers  have  been  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  current  federal  programs  and 
strategies.  For  any  substantive  progress  to  be  made  toward 
equality  of  access,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  Department  of 
Education  take  a  strong  advocacy  position  on  behalf  of  needy 
students,  especially  at-risk  populations.  In  assuming  such  a 
leadership  role,  the  Department  of  Education  would  be  better  able 
to  pursue  and  implement  prcjrammatic  changes  that  would  meet 
stated  access  goals. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  exception  of  modest  changes,  the 
Department  of  Education  has  not  undertaken  programmatic 
initiatives  aimed  at  expanding  access  for  low-income,  disadvantaged 
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and  minority  populariom.  Not  has  the  Department,  in  the 
Committee's  view,  made  sigrmVant  attempts  to  integrate, 
coordinate  and  provide  incentive*  to  states  and  institutions to 
participate  fully  in  thoae  effort*.  Ine  TRIO  programs,  which 
coraUtmc  the  Department  of  Education's  early  ^formation  and 
outreech  program!  under  Title  IV,  are  illustrative  of 
motion  .^provide  an  opportunity  for  substantial  Improvements 

TRIO  provide*  a  range  of  academic  and  support  services  to  high 
school  and  college  students.  Although  the  programs  have 
complementary  objectives' and  appear  to  offer  •  continuum  of 

rS ImurTS  practice  are  quite  different  Tiere  are  four 
important  aspects  to.thls  deficiency,  related  in  part  to  funding 
UmUtions. 

First,  there  is  no  adequate  meehanism  for  coottSinatirNifcderal 
programs  to  ensure  a  sequence  of  age-appropriate  services  for 
rtudents  throughout  uTeductttooal  process,  TJere  u  no  consutent 
coordination  ofthe  TRIO  programs  with  potency  i^erreUUng 
icrvices  extended  by  intthutioos  and  states.  Second,  TRIO  only 
2  /fraction*  the  eUgmfc  population.  By  one  estimate,  a 
needTrouth  has  less  than  al-uvW  chance  of  being  served  by  juit 
STrfrtS p£™>  end  a  eir«Van«y  smaller  likeUhood  of  being 
served  by  more  than  one  of  these  sequential  programs  (e.g., 
Upward  Bound  precollege  program  and  Student  Support  Semes,  a 
college  program). 

Third  TRIO  services  do  not  reach  most  eligible  students  soon 
enough  to  increase  their  propensity  and  their  ability  to  pur*ue  a 
coller  -^ucatlon.  despite  a  body  of  research  and  emerging 
consensus  that  reaching  students  early  in  the  education  process 
improves  acccu.  Because  of  neavy  demands  upon  the  TRIO 
programs,  resources  tend  to  be  concentrated  on  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors,  whose  attitudes,  academic  orientation  and  study  habits 
•re.  for  the  most  part,  already  formed.  In  contrast,  less  than  2ft 
of  TRIO  funds  are  earmarked  for  middle  school-  or  junior  high 
school-aged  students,  which  represent  pivotal  ages  for  young  people 
makiP?  decisions  about  participation  and  for  acquiring  the 
necessary  skills  for  success  in  postsecondary  education. 

Finally,  a  system  does  not  exist  within  TRIO  to  generate  dan  from 
the  progrtnu  that  would  inform  pottcymakers  and  educators  in  an 
or^in7»nd  dependable  fashion.  Certain  data  would  bt jinvaloable 
ir Modifying  TRIO  to  meet  federal  access  got*.  Such  data  would 
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problem  ts  a  national 
one  and  directly 
challenges  a  key 
federal  role,  a  is 
incumbent  on  the 
federal  govemmem  to 
make  u  a  'op 
priority,  find  out 
what  policies  work, 
and  stimulate  the 
implementation  of 
them  before  u  is  too 
laie " 

S  Anne  Hancock 


include  poi (secondary  school  participation  rates  of  TRIO 
beneficiaries,  the  effectiveness  of  specific  TRIO  components,  and 
the  outcomes  for  TRIO  students  who  do  not  attend  college.  The 
Committee  recommendations  for  implementing  new  initiatives  are 
presented  in  Exhibit  2. 

Revitalising  Research  on  Access 

Federal  measurements  of  participation  rates  and  factors 
contributing  to  participation  are  based  on  inadequate  data  sources 
that  do  not  monitor  outcomes  in  relationship  to  goals.  Key 
databases  no  longer  provide  sufficiently  comparable  data, 
longitudinal  efforts  are  conducted  at  intervals  that  are  too 
infrequent  to  be  useful,  and  sample  sizes  for  low.jncome. 
disadvantaged  and  minonry  populations  are  too  small  to  draw 
policy  conclusions.  As  a  result  of  these  inadequacies,  federal 
measures  concerning  factors  associated  with  underparticipation  ate 
superficial  and  conflicting. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  observed  that  when 
the  federal  government  is  truly  concerned  about  a  specific  issue,  it 
establishes  shorter,  highly  targeted,  annual  surveys  or  conducts  a 
census.  The  annual  High  School  Senior  Survey  is  a  case  in  point. 
Now  in  its  16th  year,  this  survey  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  to  gather  detailed  information  about  drug 
use  among  high  school  students   In  addition,  the  federal 
government  collects  monthly  counts  on  unemployment  claims 
because  claims  are  a  critical  indication  of  the  health  of  the 
economy  The  Advisory  Committee  found  that  accurate,  timely 
information  on  participation  rates,  non-pcrsisters  and  other 
dimensions  of  the  access  problem  are  as  vital  to  the  national 
interest  as  data  on  drug  use  among  young  people  and  employment 
in  the  workforce. 


Improving  Information  Dissemination 


Hie  Advisory  Committee  has  found  thai  the  amount  and  quality  of 
information  th.it  students  and  families  possess  about  college  costs 
and  the  availability  of  federal  financial  aid  arc  woefully  inadequate 
Tins  11  particularly  true  for  at-risk  populations    Kurt  her,  the 
professionals  who  serve  these  at-risk  populations  Lik  adequate 
information   This  lack  of  information  interacts  with  continual  news 
coverage  of  budget  battles,  rising  institutional  com.  and  skirmishes 
over  the  legality  of  minority  scholarships,  to  generate  confusion 
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among  students  and  families  from  target  groups.  Thus,  these 
at-risk  populations  are  left  with  the  Impression  that  postsecondary 
education  is  out  of  their  grasp,  because  educational  costs  are 
beyond  their  means.  Equal  access  to  postsecondary  education 
clearly  is  not  served  by  such  misinformation,  that  seriously 
undermines  the  efforts  of  many  dedicated  professionals. 

The  message  and  the  medium  must  change,  if  federal  information 
dissemination  efforts  are  to  be  effective.  This  is  especially 
important  because  of  the  penchant  of  the  popular  press  to  describe 
college  costs  in  terms  of  the  most  expensive  schools  in  the  country,  . 
lather  than  in  term:,  of  average  coils  or  costs  of  attendance  at 
public  institutions,  and  the  effects  of  financial  aid  on  those  costs. 
In  addition,  persons  who  serve  as  providers  of  information  to 
students-  such  as  high  school  counselors,  TRIO  staff  and  community 
vohmicets-currently  do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  about  the 
financial  aid  programs  to  provide  necessary  guidance  for  students 
along  the  educational  continuum.  Their  circumKribed  awareness  of 
student  assistance  also  hinders  their  ability  to  advise  students  on 
the  advantages  of  recent  and  prospective  efforts  to  simplify  the 
financial  aid  process.  Committee  recommendations  for  improving 
information  dissemination  are  presented  in  Exhibit  3. 


*£dHy  Information 
programs  and 
interventions  play 
very  important  roles 
in  increasing  the 
participation  of 
disadvantaged  a*-J 
minority  students  m 
postsecondary 
eJMcation.  Such 
interventions  cut 
across  several  levels 
of  education  and 
require  integration 
and  coordination  to 
be  effective ' 
David  K  Malek 
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Exhibit  3 


Advisory  Commit*  Kscimmtndoritw  *>  Congrm 
*tvUaihi*g  Ftdarai  Xmmrck  and  OtHruch  Bfforts 


In  ratanh,  diract  tht  Sacrttary  to.' 

Dmlgm  and  impimmt  •  spatial  smrpm  taimy  of  participation  and  Us 
undtrtying  factor,  for  tht  at-risk  population  with  particular  attention  to 
trntrring  mil. 

Ktfxui  ruoanh,  concentrating  on  thorHam  studios  almtd  at  specific 
cohorts  of  lawincomt,  disadvaniagod  and  minority  youth. 

Kvatuait  tht  impact  of  tht  TUU  TV  programs  on  tpwcific  populated 


In  outrtach,  dims  tht  Stcrttary  to: 

Xattrwturt  ftatral  stmsgim  far  information  domination  and  tarty 
-\<tnoch  to  chart}  oommunico*  tht  amount  of  foitraU  statt  and 
institutional  aid  thai  low-lncomt,  disa^tntamd  or  minority  high  school 
frtthmtn  would  aunty  for  if  thty  fUuhod  kith  tchooi  In  a  coUtgt 
pntfiWCOnry  program. 

Aliocau  suJJWtnt  mourcm  for  training  of  kith  tchooi  guidance  and  TRIO 
stojfs  to  promott  tht  undtntanding  among  knr-incomt,  disadvantaged  and 
minority  populations  that  funding  for  postsooondary  tducation  is  suffkimtiy 
available  to  assurt  acarr. 


DELIVERY  OF  STUDENT  AID;  MODELS,  FORMS  AND 
PROCESSES 


Currently,  the  complex  system  of  determining  eligibility  and 
awarding  student  financial  aW  simply  confounds  many  students  ind 
famili'J,  particularly  students  and  families  from  at-risk  populations. 
Despite  profreii  made  by  Congress  to  simplify  the  process,  both 
the  need  analysis  models  end  the  delivery  system  remain 
unnecessarily  complex.  In  part,  (hit  ii  due  10  ambiguities  In  the 
lyitem  that  unintentionally  focui  on  data  collection  and  need 
analysis  iiiues  relating  to  higher-income  financial  aid  applicant*. 

MuStipk  mad  analysis  modaU  still  exist  under  both  the  Pell  Grant 
formula  and  the  Congressional  Methodology  (CM),  deiplte 
evidence  that  integration  of  the  limple  Pell  and  CM  models  touW 
be  accomplished  without  significant  budgetary  or  redistributrve 
effects    As  for  the  application  proceu,  forms  have  been 
restructured  but  are  still  too  complex  for  students  from  families 
with  limned  means,  toapplictUio*  is  an  unnecessarily  duplicative 
and  burdensome  process  for  students  especially  when  there  is  little 
change  in  family  circumstances.  Despite  the  obvious  beheuu  of 
frtt  ftdtral  dttivtry,  the  free  federal  form  and  simplified  need 
analysis  are  not  being  fully  used   And  finally,  tht  nttd  «MjJ^ 
formulas  which  have  not  undergone  any  changes  since  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1986.  could  be  more  effective  with  some 
additional  technical  modifications. 

The  Committee  proposes  changes  in  several  areas  of  the  cunent 
federal  need  annlyiia  and  delivery  system  Taken  together,  these 
changes,  if  implemented,  would  make  the  process  of  applying  for 
federal  financial  aid  less  burdensome  for  students,  especially  those 
from  tow-income  and  middle-income  families-  The  Committee 
believes  these  modifications  can  be  pui  into  place  without  incurring 
major  budgetary  and  redistribute  effects,  jeopardizing  the  accuracy 
of  applicant  data,  increasing  administrative  burdens  for  institutions 
or  undermining  the  integrity  of  the  delivery  system. 

Eliminating  Multiple  Need  Analysis  Models 

Currently,  students  applying  tor  financial  aid  arc  faced  wiih 
muliiplc  need  analysis  models  and  results   Despite  using  the  same 
data  the  Pell  Oram  formula  and  the  Congressional  Methodology 
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(CM)  generate  two  divergent  expected  family  contribution  figures- 
the  Pell  Grant  Index  (PGI)  ind  the  Congreuionil  Methodology's 
Family  Contribution  (FC). 

However,  data  in  Figure  2  show  that  integrition  it  clearly  feasible. 
For  low-income  itudenti  qualified  for  simplified  need  analysis  as 
well  as  middle*  ind  upper-income  student*,  the  two  models 
produce  parallel  results^  the  difference  it  due  larger/  to  the  CM'i 
minimum  student  contribution.  These  data  suggest  that  a  hybrid 
model  with  a  simple  version  for  low-income  students  can  be 
identified  and  implemented  with  minimal  budgetary  and 
redistributfve  impact.  Exhibit  4  presents  the  Committee's 
recommendation  concerning  integrition  of  the  Pell  and 
CongressionaJ  Methodology  Formulas. 

Simplif/tag  Application  aad  Reapplies  tioa 

The  Congress  chose  to  take  significant  action  to  simplify  need 
analysis  and  the  delivery  system  with  the  passage  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1986.  Although  progress  has  been 
made  toward  simplification,  complexity  still  prevails.  Addressing 
certain  Usues  and  ambiguities  surrounding  the  models  and 
processes  will  reduce  the  current  level  of  complexity,  especially  for 
low.jncome  and  disadvantaged  students  and  even  for  middle-income 
students.  These  usues  include  further  simplification  of  application 
requirements,  extending  the  income  cap  for  eligibility  under 
simplified  need  analysis,  and  streamlining  reapphcation. 

One  major  advance  toward  achieving  congressional  intent  with 
regard  to  simplification  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Education 
when  it  separated  the  federal  data  elements  in  1990.91  into  a 
unified  "federal  core"  on  all  the  mulnple  data  entry  processor 
(MDE)  application  forms.  This  action  facilitated  the 
implementation  of  simplified  need  ana!ysis»a  formula  requiring 
fewer  data  elemenu»for  eligible  students  by  placing  the  federal 
data  elements  for  the  simple  needs  test  in  the  front  section  of  the 
core   However,  for  students  from  indigent  populations,  the  data 
requested  are  still  loo  complex  and  irrelevant  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  expected  family  contribution. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  identified,  through  structural 
examination  of  the  need  analysis  formulas  and  available  data,  at 
least  two  segments  of  the  applicant  population  who  have  zero  or 
near-zero  family  contributions  regardless  of  formula.  Dependent 
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'Perhapt  the  peatest 
opportunity  for 
simplifying  processes 
lies  in  the  area  of 
reeppUcetion 
Ttchnoloty  it 
available  to  improve 
the  process  for  all 
pamei-nudenu, 
institutions,  statu 
and  the  federal 
govemmeni.' 
Aihic  \:  merron 


students  with  parents'  current  adjusted  grow  income  of  $9,000  or 
lew  ($10,000  (or  tot  1993-94  academic  year),  and  itudentt  who 
participate  in  AFDC/ADC  constitute  two  of  these  segments. 
Reducing  application  requirements  as  i  means  of  reducing 
complexity  for  these  students  will  not  produce  budgetary  or 
rediitributrve  distortions,  if  eligibility  criteria  for  simplified  need 
analysis  ire  used  is  i  screening  device. 

Consideration  of  other  populations-such  as  tow-income 
independent  students,  students  receiving  benefits  from  other  public 
assistince  programs,  ind  families  with  current  incomes  slightly 
higher  thin  $9,G00-al*o  is  ippropriate.  However,  the  data 
obi  lined  by  the  Advisory  Committee  are  insufficient  to  auure  thit 
implementation  for  .these  other  groups  will  not  creite  unintended 
budgetary  or  rediitributrve  effects, 

Expending  eligibility  under  simplified  need  initysis  presents  inoihei 
meins  of  reducing  current  complexities  and  imbiguities.  Currently, 
families  with  incomes  ibove  $15,000  are  not  eligible  for  simplified 
need  analysis,  and  must  provide  data  for  analysis  under  the  full 
formulas.  As  i  result,  lower-middle  and  middle-income  families 
must  submit  asset  information  on  the  application,  even  though  their 
assets-other  than  the  family  home,  perhaps-are  non-existent  or 
nominal.  IRS  data  obtained  by  the  Advisory  Committee  show  that 
moil  1040 A  and  1040EZ  fliers  earn  less  than  $500  from 
investments  for  incomes  as  high  a*  $30,000  and  $40,000,  thus 
illustrating  that  the  assets  for  these  populations  are  negligible. 
Nonetheless,  the  full  need  analysis  will  take  equity  on  family  home 
into  account,  which  can  increase  the  expected  family  contribution 
for  some  beyond  their  •  ttity  to  provide  support. 

Reapphcaiion  for  continuing  students  represents  perhaps  the  most 
significant  redundancy  in  the  current  system.  For  example, 
Department  of  Education  data  show  that  over  50%  of  the  student 
eligible  for  Pell  Grants  in  1988-89  reapplied  in  1989-90,  with 
calculated  contributions  changing  minimally  fu.  ,nany  students 
across  income  ranges.  Most  low-income  students,  AFDC  recipients, 
non-federal  tax  filers,  and  filers  of  simple  federal  lax  returns 
experienced  virtually  no  chinge.  Streamlining  reapplication-that  is, 
permitting  continuing  students  to  update  existing  data-would  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  simplifying  (he  delivery  system  for  all  students, 
especially  for  low-income  population! 
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Advisory  Committee  Xecvmmeminrhnt  tt  Cotujmt 
Simplifying  Apptkotian  amf  Meeffiieeelam 

Further  simplify  application  roeuirementt  for;  (e)  ell  etudentt  who  ere 
AFDC  (ADC  recipient;  (h)  students  whom  parent! '  edjuemd  gnat  income  U 
lift*  or  leu 

Umnd  eUiWry  under  simplified  need  enefyeU  for  proem  of  deeinitnt 
emdentt  end  far  indopmeeM  students  m  at  meet  $»,**  edfeemd  sw 
income  (edjumd  annmeMy),  tukjeet  to  existing  crfcria;  oonomw*  further 
extending  the  income  eep  St  m  M  ee  hit*  at  «#,###. 

Direct  the  Secretary  tt  determine  (f  the  application  procedures  pr  additional 
meprlm  a/  emdkmdt  ehettid  m  ekmpUfied,  mcrndtmr  (e)  independent 
ttmitntt  keeed  m\  income;  (o)  sjyftsasej  mho  ore  net  required  mfikfidorol 
hu  returnt;  end  (c)  tt^eenes  receiving  bene**  from  ether  human  mount 
programs 

Direct  the  Secretory  to  begin  simplifying  the  reoppUcohon  m  octet  by: 

•  initiating  a  P&*  reapplbatto*  project  using  the  Siege  Zen  electronic 

•  DenlotHng  ether  peootdnm 

without  the  retourcet  far  eiectronic  submission  of  deem. 
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'Unless  tietts  and 
vutUufionj  join  with 
the  federal 
tpvtrnmeniin  this 
initiate*,  it  wont  go 
very  far.  If  stilt 
delivery  mtchanismi 
art  very  complex,  or 
if  institutions  insist 
on  getting  as  much 
data  from  povtrty- 
xtndun  families  as 
they  do  from 
relatively  **allhy 
families,  federal 
efforts  to  simplify  will 
ultimately  fail' 
Joseph  L  McCormick 


The  present  tcchnotoa  i*  sufficient  to  support  such  an  effort,  ai 
demonstrated  by  the  capabilities  of  Stage  Zero-a  special  project 
iponaored  by  the  Department  of  Education-which  permits 
institutions  to  submit  federal  application  dsta  electronically  to,  and 
receive  output  from  the  Central  Processing  System. 

By  strengthening  the  process  for  initial  applicants  and  using  Stage 
Zero  as  a  mechanism  to  produce  "reappUcations"  to  be  transmitted 
directly  to  institutions  from  ED's  database,  the  delivery  system 
could  function  more  efficiently  while  facilitating  entry  for  students 
from  disadvantaged  populations. 

With  these  changes,  the  Department  of  Education  still  would 
maintain  primary  responsibility  for  sustaining  the  application 
process.  This  would  include  a  financial  commitment  to  help  sustain 
operational  costs  system-wide,  such  as  support  for  data  entry,  line 
charges  and  sufficient  dissemination  and  training  opportunities  for 
institutions.  Exhibit  5  presents  the  Committee's  recommendations 
related  to  simplifying  applications  and  reapplications. 

Promoting  Fall  Impiemeotatloa  of  Free  Federal  Delivery 

Data  suggest  that  very  few  low-income,  disadvantaged  and  minority 
students  who  qualify  for  the  simple  need*  test  are  using  it.  For 
example,  the  data  in  Figure  3  indicate  that  leu  than  17  percent  of 
all  applicants  eligible  to  complete  the  simple  needs  test  and  less 
than  eight  percent  of  eligible  MDE  applicants  actually  filed  the 
simple  form.  Most  students  from  these  populations  still  are 
processed  under  the  complex  forms  and  models;  and  many  students 
continue  to  pay  fees  if  they  complete  forms  from  certain  MDEi. 
Anecdote!  information  suggests  that  even  at  community  colleges  in 
states  that  accept  the  federal  core  applicant  v  jta  to  deliver  all 
types  of  aid,  simplified  and  free  need  analysis  is  not  being 
implemented.  The  same  holds  true  at  four-year  public  institutions, 
whose  funds  are  derived  predominantly  from  federal  and  stare 
sources. 

No  data  currently  exist  to  explain  why  congressional  intent  is  not 
being  met  in  this  regard.  However,  anecdotal  information  collected 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  suggests  that  both  state  and 
institutional  data  requirements,  inadequate  information  about  free 
federal  delivery  servkci,  a.;d  unfamihanty  with  the  benefits  of 
simplified  need  analysis  on  the  part  of  high  school  counselors  and 
some  aid  administrators  may  all  play  a  role 
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Ajrlmty  Cammom  tocmnmmdUm  as  Cdneym 
Promoting  FuB  tmpiemmmtion  ofFrte  Federal  Mnery 

DUact  the  Socratmn  at  aft  tnasnan  and  maimsim  ska  existing  fr*  federal  ddinry 
system  ay  : 

•  Crating  aecmnfm  mramgn  the  Jkdtroi  fkmntkl  aid  syeSem  far  statu  and 
/ifftfafsfnf  ay  use  federal  mod  atmdyots; 

•  Deihoring  dam  m  tinanwmmm  at  meant; 

,  E*jMmmjoMmpmwofmiJmmm'dtn^ 
ss  ust  of  the  fru  form  andfher^mml  dotrmryi 

•  ManawHng  a%§  uta  of  Jem  Jmansl  farms  ay  hisafrirtawi  and  kWEs  tknmgk 
tna  Dmortmont*  amnating  tmmm,  which  k  edmdy  in  snoot, 

•  Oaaaining  nimmhlt  rmarmfrem  hfMs  as  mmUtn  which  laments  use  only 
iMfniernlfirn,  thereby  mnwnbdng  tna  axmw  at  which  students  art  paying 
fats:  and 

•  Ensuring  that  MDE  policial  and  proetkm,  pnrticukviy  emoting  to  forms, 
support  the  frm  federal  delivery  system. 

Direct  the  Depaetmmt  to  focus  training  explicitly  an  high  school  guidance 
counselors  to  help  them  identify  students  who  on  best  served  by  the  simplified 
need  analysis  structure. 

Expand  training  far  ftnanded  aid  officers  to  msadmiu  use  of  simplified  mod 
axatytts  art  frm  federal  dttinwy,   
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Numbar  end  rwwK  of  EJltjbfe 
Apptlcuu  Who  Utilised  the  Simple  Net* 
Test  By  Form  Filed  In  Academic  Year  1990-91* 
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th»  Cemmtimi 
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Increasingly  lUtei  ind  institution*  arc  ekscUn|  to  use  the  free 
federal  form  and,  accordingly,  simplified  need  analysis.  Utitiuiion 
of  free  federal  delivery  seem*  to  occur  when  parties  have  full 
information  and  understanding  of  the  benefits  and  effect*. 
However,  the  Department  of  Education  does  not  seem  to  be 
encouraging  or  providing  incentives  tor  parties  to  follow  suit. 

Traditionally-aged  students,  especially  from  tow-income  populations, 
depend  on  high  school  guidance  or  other  counselors  for 
information  on  achieving  acoses  to  poataecoodary  schools. 
Anecdoul  information  strongly  inggiifi  that  theae  counselors  ire 
unaware  of  the  advantage*  of  the  steps*  needs  teat  for 
disadvamafed  youth,  Theae  very  important  advisors  alio  may 
operate  under  certain  mkcoaotpttoo*  about  the  need  to  complete 
the  entire  apptfcadon,  including  those  sections  on  forms  from 
certain  MDBi  that  require  tow^ncoma  applicants  to  pay  a  fee. 
Exhibit  6  praeenta  the  Committee's  recommendation*  related  to 
promoting  full  implementation  of  free  federal  delivery. 

tmproviag  Sptdflc  Need  Aj**Uy*i*  fearer** 

The  Advisory  Committee's  lecommendations  for  changes  in  the 
delivery  of  student  aid  that  the  paper  has  addressed  thus  fir  ire 
primary.  If  implemented,  these  proposal*  will  greatly  simplify  the 
delivery  system  end  ease  aceeu  for  low>income  end  middle-income 
itudenu.  Through  its  review  of  need  analysis,  the  Committee  also 
his  identified  additional  issue*  specific  to  the  need  analysis 
formulas,  which  are  technical  in  nature  and  appear  to  be 
representative  of  the  concern*  within  the  financial  aid  community. 

The  Committee  also  note*  that  no  change*  have  been  made  to  the 
need  analysis  formuhs  since  the  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Am  end  menu  of  1986.  The  technical  modlficationi 
proposed  by  the  Committee  and  contained  in  Exhibit  7  are  sure  to 
have  positive  effects,  but  will  not  influence  more  basic  concerns 
about  access  and  delivery  a*  profoundly  as  the  other 
recommendations  included  in  this  report. 
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Exhibit  7 


Advisory  Commit*  lm**j*J***m  *  Q*r*x 
Fi*hTuM*€  F**mi  Hmi  AnmiytU 


Modify  thi  tiuintnimt  mdont  d*fi*mn  a*  (t)  mmm**J  mo  amwmn  fir 

f  Ti  bmod  on  o  H*»  mow*  omd  mi  o***mm  mmtm;  ond  (b) 

*ww**m**lkm*m**m^ 

Emm*  mm  mmi  iaa*rfser«)*»)*r*wip«*w* 
C*\*iWork4mdyfi*di- 

Unify  tht  *rio*u  trmvmma  of  VA  b**fitt  by  comidorlni  ai  VA  htmfla  * 
mafM. 

Hmk  JUmcml  aid  *M**trmon  to  urn  ******  ******** 
mjjmm^mthttmofommdmmfirfio^ 

«/  m  Mwmm*  antdMf  «***  ******  ********  ***** 

*******  **W*KO>K 

Blmln**thwdUkKm*1wori~ 

*Lbtu.  lnsfd,  pomU  fln**cioi  old  odmlnittr*ort  m  u*  *%m**wi 
Judjom*  at  khntify  thorn  who  oualijy,  ond  pamk  tko  JUimj  of  ft*  spefaf 

condition  application  fir  tuck  com. 

ftgrfwt  thi  Con******!  Mmhodoiocl  motion  rm*  on  boj+yoor  imam*  by 
2$  *mmm  poinu  hm  cum*  kn*U  fir  ******  *****  oM  for 
fudieanatrnf  sfiiaWrfr  -^'-r"*  'r  i,,tm 

A^thtCh1tmtm*nicfmojr*d**^ 
PaUGn*  trmtmmt. 

Tramt  on  mtUt*  pi**  oM  guommi  tuition  peymont  plans  *  o  r*onr*  fir 

tX*  t.urpou  ofawardlnt  Tltlt  TV  Aid. 

Inch**  In  thi  numbor  in  cotk*  only  tho*  parmti  tnnOod  in  dip*  or 
ctrtiflcoit  protnmt  and  sibiinp  tnntlaJ  at  Uast  half  tin*. 
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RdtfMl  8 


,Uhmwry  dm  mkm  bcmmmd*h*i  to  Co*tnu 
CHntaaf  Immjkr  Funk*  Study 


BaaMala)  wn^^  ^f^^F»w#ir»iriM^//^g^<^/to 
At  mttd  mv,  inm^ptndont  stsedkw  hwfpttd  m  tat  masf  critical  policy 
mm*. 

baaMaat  M  tastajan^MS,  nwttammt  MMMfctfa*  10  tW(fn  eat'  frWacf 
WMMfy  data  aeMeesMwm  mi  mtiu  as  crateef  avtic?  mh.  frc*  « 
MMMtetM  M%ammi  pemwided  a  ^Mat  aaf  odtauate  time  period  and 
miemtmt  mm  *  amlli  Amr  aflatfitt  W  nyorr  m  On^mi. 

Mmf  At  mmm  *  «m>,  ama*  ayfe. 

•  mn  man  j«  alrfrdhii, 

•  mm  a\ala*  mn  aarf  aim; 

•  Inn  Mm  W  to  tffcm; 

•  fcttjriQr,  ftutir?  and  km+ru*  mlue  of  educational  programs  ',  ax ' 

•  emmmj  mfweatrmuty  prmikting  loan  dtfauh  teveii 
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CRITICAL  ISSUES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


Accurate  and  timely  data  and  analyses  are  (he  cornemones  of 
sound  educational  policy  and  effective  program  design.  During  its 
deliberations  the  Committee  was  struck  by  the  existence  of  a  broad 
consensus  Most  observers  agree  that  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Education  do  not  possess,  or  cannot  readily  access, 
the  data  necessary  to  perform  analyses  of  major  issues  affecting  the 
integrity  and  stability  of  the  Title  IV  programs-partkularry  the  loan 
programs-during  the  1990b.  Two  explanations  have  been  offered 
for  the  apparent  shortfall:  inadequate  funding  of  data  collection, 
retrieval,  and  analysis  at  all  levels  of  program  management  and 
policymaking;  and  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
entities  responsible  for  planning,  budgeting,  evaluation,  and 
research  both  inside  and  outside  the  federal  government.  Both 
explanations  seem  plausible  to  the  Committee,  appear  to  be 
systemic  in  character,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  progress  in 
addressing  critical  iumt  probably  requires  a  new  approach. 

While  the  Committee  confronted  data  and  study  limitations  that 
precluded  recommendations  in  several  areas,  the  following  issues 
appear  to  he  the  moat  critical  and  most  in  need  of  fresh  and 
independent  examination: 

Factors  affecting  the  participation  of  the  t-riik  population  in 
pnsisecondary  education,  and  the  design  of  effective 
strategies  to  overcome  those  factors; 
The  nature  and  caiues  of  loan  dtfauit  and  its  impact  on 

program  stability,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  recent  program 
changes  on  default  rates; 

The  effects  of  loan  burden  on  enrollment  and  persistence  of 
hoih  low-income  and  middle-income  students,  and  its  impact 
•in  entry  into  and  completion  of  graduate  and  professional 
education:  and 

The  integrity,  quality,  and  long-run  value  of  educational 
programs,  the  appropriateness  of  their  cost  and  the 
l.kehhood  of  payoff  to  at-risk  students. 

In  each  oi  these  important  areas,  the  Committee  has  made  a 
dttet  ruination  that  extant  data  and  analyses  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  assess  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  or  formulate  effective 
strategies  and  policies  to  overcome  them.  The  Committee's 
recommendations  for  further  study  arc  presented  in  Exhibit  8. 


'One  of  the  most 
import  am  issues 
facing  potuecondary 
education  is  the 
effect  of  the 
loan/grant  imbalanc< 
on  student  and 
family 

decisionmaking.  A 
key  aspect  of  this 
issue- and  one  that 
has  not  been 
addressed 
adequately- is  loan 
burden.* 
Michael  5.  Katz 


'The  federal 
government  u 
currently  unable  to 
assess  the  likely 
effects  of  recent 
policy  changes  with 
regard  to  default 
reduction  inihattits 
and  therefore  cannot 
establish  whether 
further  modifications 
are  necessary ' 
Stephen  C  Bikien 
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Senator  Pell.  Our  second  panel  includes  Gregory  Roberts,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Baltimore  Educational  Scholarship  Trust  in 
Baltimore;  Ms.  Melissa  Gregory,  financial  aid  officer  at  Frederick 
Community  College  in  Frederick,  MD,  and  Ms.  Elizabeth  Hicks,  co- 
ordinator of  financial  aid,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA. 

Shall  we  start  out  with  Mr.  Roberts? 

STATEMENTS  OF  GREGORY  ROBERTS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
BALTIMORE  EDUCATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP  TRUST,  BALTIMORE! 
MD;  MELISSA  GREGORY,  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICER,  FREDERICK 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  FREDERICK,  MD;  AND  ELIZABETH 
HICKS,  COORDINATOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID,  HARVARD  UNIVER- 
SITY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  thank  this  Senate  subcommittee  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  you  today.  I  will  limit  my  comments  this 
morning  to  the  impact  the  financial  aid  form,  specifically  the  FAF, 
has  on  first-generation  low-income  students  in  their  pursuit  of  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities. 

As  a  former  director  of  a  TRIO  program,  specifically  the  Talent 
Search  program,  and  current  director  of  the  Baltimore  Educational 
Scholarship  Trust,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  complex 
nai!?re  of  tne  FAF  has  created  an  unfair  burden  on  poor  families. 

The  FAF  in  its  present  form  asks  78  specific  questions  concern- 
ing a  family  s  financial  background  and  biographical  data.  The 
complexity  of  the  questions  are  sometimes  far  beyond  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  families  and  causes  them  a  high  level  of  frustration 
and  anxiety.  Many  families  decide  that  the  form  is  too  difficult  nnd 
decide  not  to  complete  the  process.  If  they  are  able  to  complete  the 
form,  they  will  probably  make  several  errors,  limiting  their  oppor- 
tunities to  receive  aid. 

In  an  ideal  scenario,  families  would  receive  the  form  in  late  De- 
cember, consult  with  a  guidance  counselor  or  school  personnel  in 
early  January,  have  an  accountant  complete  their  tax  return  and 
review  their  FAF  for  errors.  The  completed  FAF  could  then  be  sent 
by  the  first  of  February. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  once  a  family  receives  the 
form,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  they  are  unable  to  ar  swer  many 
of  the  questions.  The  burden  of  completing  the  FAF  is  now  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  student.  Now  you  have  17-  and  18-year-olds 
either  trying  to  complete  the  form  on  their  own  or,  if  they  are  for- 
tunate, they  are  able  to  work  with  financial  aid  professionals  or 
school  guidance  staff  who  will  assist  them  with  the  form. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times  I  have  met  with  a  desperate 
senior  a  few  days  from  the  financial  aid  deadline,  and  I  end  up 
completing  the  form  for  them. 

An  article  that  appeared  in  the  July  6,  1988  edition  of  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  articulated  the  difficulty  of  low- 
income  first-generation  students  completing  the  form.  Three  years 
since  that  article  appeared,  the  problems  still  remain. 

TRIO  personnel  in  ideal  situations  are  able  to  work  with  stu- 
dents beginning  in  their  sophomore  year  and  provide  advice  and 
assistance  during  those  3  years,  preparing  families  for  the  complex 
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process.  Again,  the  reality  is  that  the  student  will  be  referred  to 
me  in  his  senior  year,  probably  right  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
His  window  of  opportunity—that  is  the  time  I  have  to  assist  with 
SAT,  college  applications,  FAF  forms,  letters  of  recommendation, 
etc.— is  about  8  weeks.  Nine  out  of  ten  times,  it  takes  the  family  at 
least  half  that  time  just  to  complete  the  FAF. 

In  one  particular  inner  city  high  school  that  I  was  involved  with, 
several  students  had  paid  between  $100  and  $150  to  have  the  form 
completed  by  a  Financial  aid/scholarship  service,  when  the  infor- 
mation was  readily  available  through  TRIO  and  financial  aid  per- 
sonnel. ,  .  ,  ,    .         u  • 

Poor  students  are  affected  by  making  errors  or  delaying  submis- 
sion of  the  form.  The  Maryland  State  Scholarship  Program  gives 
preference  to  students  graduating  from  Baltimore  City  schools. 
However,  if  they  miss  the  early  deadline,  they  have  eliminated 
themselves  from  the  program.  ...... 

For  families  on  public  assistance,  or  those  earning  $10,000  or 
less,  let's  simplify  the  form  by  limiting  the  questions  to  biographi- 
cal data  and  verification  of  income.  This  will  streamline  the  proc- 
ess for  those  families,  and  enable  front-line  professionals  such  as 
myself  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  our  constituents. 

Any  child  who  can  overcome  the  obstacle  of  poverty  needs  to  be 
applauded,  not  burdened  unnecessarily  with  forms. 

For  some  of  us,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  anyone  would 
complain  about  completing  a  form,  no  matter  how  complex,  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  substantial  financial  assistance.  However,  when 
you  work  with  young  people  who  walk  the  tightrope  every  day  be- 
tween obscurity  and  success,  it  becomes  apparent  that  any  addi- 
tional obstacle,  no  matter  how  small,  can  tilt  the  pendulum  the 
other  way.  . 

The  Financial  Aid  Form  is  an  unnecessary  burden  on  poor  fami- 
lies. The  additional  questions  will  not  change  the  eligibility  status. 
If  colleges  needed  additional  information,  it  can  be  acquired 
through  their  own  supplemental  forms. 

Finally,  I  urge  you  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  simplify  a  proc- 
ess that  is  the  life  blood  of  educational  opportunity  for  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Roberts. 
Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Gregory.  _ 

Ms.  Gregory.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Melissa  Gregory,  and  1 
am  the  financial  aid  officer  at  Frederick  Community  College. 

I  am  honored  to  testify  before  you  this  morning,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  your  subcommittee  has  identified  simplification  of  the 
financial  aid  process  as  a  key  objective  for  reauthorization. 

FCC  is  located  in  Frederick,  MD,  about  50  miles  northwest  of  DC. 
Our  students  are  largely  low  to  moderate  income,  and  many  come 
from  i  ural  backgrounds.  We  have  a  large  number  of  single  women 
who  are  heads-of-household,  and  approximately  15  percent  of  our 
financial  aid  population  receives  AFDC  benefits. 

These  students  are  very  needy.  Many  would  also  be  considered  at 
risk  However,  FCC  students  share  another  characteristic— they 
succeed.  Unlike  the  stereotype  of  low-income  aid  recipients,  our 
students  complete  their  orrgrams  at  high  rates.  A  large  percentage 
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t°uft?onr8StUdentS  6nr0lled  in  tranSf6r  Pro^ams  «°  on  to  4-year  insti- 
Another  proof  of  our  students'  pride  and  success  is  tu™ 

demic  program,  but  the  student  flwwLhSSf.?  Vr*" 
sure  we  lose  students  because  of  ite  compTexky  *'  8  ™ 

before,  to  establish  what  we  already ^know?  Thfrl  h^?toLy 
easier  way  to  identify  any  changes.  mere  has  to  be  an 

Our  students  suffer  from  form  overload;  we  wear  them  out  with 

dents  find  it  eas  er  to  complete  However  ,,«t«i  tul    j   r  a  y  ?,  u; 
«k?W?lSr,?ve  Percent  of  my  students  receive  State  grants  so  T  f««i 

a  feeTr^miSw  S6nse  °f  guilt  askinS  st^ts  to  pay 

a  lee  tor  something  that  I  know  s  ava  lable  free  of  nh««»  « 

ye*rW  students  ask  if  the  fee  can  be  waived  Scause  thev 
t£»d  lt/.Uunrortunately>  fee  waivers  must  be  purchased  bvTnatiE, 
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The  issue  of  fees  has  been  partially  addressed  by  the  free  Federal 
core  that  is  part  of  all  applications,  but  prior  to  the  deadline  for 
State  scholarships,  I  cannot  provide  a  no-fee  option  for  applying. 
Even  if  other  simpler  application  procedures  were  available  to  low- 
income  students,  under  the  current  structure,  students  would  still 
fill  out  all  sections  of  the  form  and  pay  a  fee. 

The  message  is  clear  and  simple:  Complete  the  whole  form.  It  is 
the  safest  path  to  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress  on  simplification, 
we  cannot  simplify  at  the  Federal  level  only  to  have  more  stringent 
need  analysis  requirements  maintained  by  States  and  institutions. 

I  have  heard  that  the  State  of  Maryland  is  considering  accepting 
the  AFSA  to  award  State  grants.  I  applaud  such  efforts  because  it 
makes  entry  into  the  delivery  system  easier  for  all  low-income  stu- 
dents, especially  if  the  results  from  Federal  need  analysis— simple 
as  well  as  regular— are  sufficient  to  award  State  grants. 

Simplification  for  low-income  students  is  straightforward.  Many 
have  already  demonstrated  their  poverty  for  the  purpose  of  welfare 
programs.  There  are  Gthers,  especially  the  working  poor,  who  have 
few,  if  any,  assets.  Completing  the  full  form  with  its  associated  in- 
structions only  serves  to  confuse  them  and  complicate  their  entry 
into  the  delivery  system.  , 

I  would  urge  this  subcommittee  to  make  the  application  process 
easier  for  low-income  students  with  particular  consideration  to 
automatic  eligibility  for  maximum  Federal  aid  for  AFDC  recipients 
and  others  who  receive  public  assistance,  and  by  extending  simpli- 
fied need  analysis  to  families  with  moderate  incomes  and  minimal 
assets.  Such  approaches  and  methods  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  re- 
application  would  yield  very  positive  results. 

I  also  believe  that  States  and  institutions  can  work  together  to 
build  systems  that  let  poor  students  apply  for  State-based  grants 
without  requiring  the  completion  of  complicated  and  expensive  ap- 
plication forms. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  important  issue  that  could  sim- 
plify the  application  process— the  independent  student  definition. 
The  current  definition  is  very  complex  and  requires  more  and  more 
space  on  the  form.  By  streamlining  the  definition,  both  accuracy 
and  simplicity  will  be  served. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy before  you,  and  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Gregory  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Ms.  Gregory 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Melissa  Gregory  and  I  am  the  financial  aid  officer  at 
Frederick  Community  College  in  Frederick,  MD.  I  am  honored  to  testify  before  you 
this  morning  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  your  distinguished  subcommittee  has  iden- 
tified simplification  of  the  financial  aid  process  as  a  key  objective  for  reauthoriza- 

This  morning  1  would  like  to  provide  some  background  on  FCC  and  the  surround- 
ing community,  as  well  as  describe  the  complexity  and  confusion  that  my  students 
face  in  dealing  with  the  current  financial  aid  system.  Also,  I  will  suggest  some  gen- 
eral solutions  to  these  problems. 
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FCC  is  located  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  about  50  miles  northwest  of  Washington, 
DC.  Representative  of  the  surrounding  community,  FCC's  students  are  largely  low 
to  moderate  income  and  many  come  from  rural  backgrounds.  The  meyority  of  our 
financial  aid  applicants  are  independent  students  who  make  less  than  $15,000  per 
He  maVS  a^?ra«e  income  of  our  dependent  financial  aid  applicants  is  approximate- 
ly *f0,00Q.  The  student  body  is  predominantly  white,  although  about  10  percent  are 
black.  We  have  a  large  number  of  single  women  who  are  the  head  of  the  household, 
and  approximately  15  percent  of  our  financial  aid  population  are  receiving  AFDC 
benefits. 

In  the  current  context,  while  we  consider  these  students  very  needy,  many  would 
also  be  considered  "at-risk."  However,  FCC  students  share  another  characteristic: 
They  succeed.  Unlike  the  stereotype  of  low-income  aid  recipients,  our  students  com- 
plete their  programs  at  high  rates  and  a  large  percentage  of  our  students  enrolled 
in  transfer  programs  go  on  to  4-year  institutions.  In  key  vocational  programs,  such 
as  nursing,  all  of  our  students— even  those  who  are  high-risk— pass  their  licensing 
exam  the  first  time.  One  of  the  ultimate  results  of  our  wiudants'  pride  and  success  is 
that  they  pav  back  th  m  loans.  FCC  has  a  9  percent  default  rate. 

In  spite  of  their  potential  for  success,  our  students  are  hindered  from  completing 
their  goals  by  the  current  financial  aid  system.  My  testimony  covers  three  specific 
and  interconnected  concerns:  The  application,  reapplies  ion,  and  State  scholarships. 

For  many  of  my  students,  applying  for  student  assistance  is  their  first  exposure  to 
a  -  m  °lScna  kindt  Many  of  t"em  have  no  experience  with  credit  systems  and  appli- 
cations. These  students  are  willing  to  commit  to  an  academic  program  and  do  suc- 
ceed, but  the  student  aid  process  is  daunting,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  lose  students 
because  of  its  complexity.  The  losses  are  most  severe  among  very  needy  students.  If 
not  for  our  constant  intervention  and  a  great  deal  of  hand-holding,  these  students 
would  take  one  look  at  the  form  and  walk  away.  This  was  a  real  shock  to  me.  Prior 
to  coming  to  FCC  I  worked  at  George  Washington  University  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park,  both  of  which  serve  larger  numbers  of  middle-  and 
upper-middle-income  families.  I  never  realized  that  the  system  these  students  criti- 
cized as  confusing  and  burdensome  could  be  so  devastatingly  complex  for  low- 
income  students. 

Reapplication  is  another  hurdle  our  students  face.  After  all,  they  proved  that  they 
were  poor  last  year,  why  do  they  have  to  do  it  again?  Why  does  it  take  a  4-page 
form,  on  which  these  students  record  very  few  changes  from  the  year  before,  to  es- 
tablish what  we  already  know?  There  has  to  be  an  easier  way  to  identify  any 
changes  that  may  exist. 

I  believe  that  our  students  suffer  from  form  overload— we  wear  them  out  with  too 
many  applications.  One  of  the  realities  of  life  in  my  office  is  the  need  to  deal  with 
two  forms  and  different  requirements.  I  prefer  to  use  the  free,  Federal  form,  the 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (AFSA),  which  my  students  find  easier  to  com- 
plete. Its  shorter  and  much  less  intimidating.  However,  until  the  end  of  April,  1 
onlv  distribute  the  College  Board's  Financial  Aid  Form— or  FAF— because  the  State 
of  Maryland  requires  it  for  awarding  State  grants.  To  determine  a  student's  need 
for  a  State  grant,  the  State  does  accept  the  expected  family  contribution  calculated 
from  the  Federal  data  on  the  FAF,  including  the  results  from  the  simplified  needs 
test.  Students  must  still  answer  a  handful  of  State-specific  questions  concerning  the 
student  s  county,  legislative  district,  State  senator,  ethnicity  and  institutional 
choice.  These  questions  are  contained  in  a  section  at  the  end  of  the  FAF,  for  which 
students  must  pay  a  processing  fee. 

State  grants  are  a  source  or  aid  for  25  percent  of  my  students,  so  I  feel  obligated 
to  encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  resoi  rce.  Even  though  80  percent  of 
our  total  need-based  aid  comes  from  Federal  source*  and  10  percent  comes  from  the 
State,  my  students  need  every  dollar  they  can  get.  For  the  same  reason,  I  tell  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  to  complete  the  FAF  when  1  participate  in  outreach  efforts 
to  area  high  schools.  The  FAF  is  also  the  most  widely  used  form  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  I  find  that  explaining  how  to  fill  out  such  a  form  to  a  group  is  complicat- 
ed. Furthermore,  most  students  and  parents  end  up  completing  the  entire  form, 
even  the  sections  that  are  not  necessary  for  those  who  qualify  for  simplified  need 
analysis. 

The  impact  of  using  the  FAF  is  substantial.  The  majority  of  our  time  spent  in 
contact  with  students  in  the  *arly  portion  o:'  the  calendar  year  is  dedicated  to  help- 
ing students  complete  the  FAF.  We  often  hive  to  sit  with  students,  read  the  ques- 
tions to  them,  and  sometimes  fill  in  the  data  for  them.  It's  not  that  our  students 
can  t  read  and  understand  v  :tten  instructions,  they're  just  terrified  of  making  a 
mistake.  The  results  of  this  fo  ill  effect  their  futures  dramatically;  And  frankly, 
I  d  prefer  the  results  to  be  correct  the  first  time  through  the  system. 
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I  have  to  admit  to  a  certain  sense  of  guilt  asking  students  to  pay  a  fee  for  some* 
thing  that  I  know  is  available  free  of  charge.  Each  year  we  have  students  ask  our 
staff  if  the  fee  can  be  waived  because  they  can't  afford  it.  UnfortunatelVjfee  waivers 
must  be  purchased  by  institutions,  which  isn't  a  realistic  option  given  FCC's  current 
budget  problems.  As  a  staff  we  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  having  students  pay  ex- 
cessive  and  unnecessary  fees.  For  example,  we  print  separate  instructions  and 
attach  them  to  the  cover  of  the  FAF  telling  students  oniy  to  list  the  State— not  the 
school— in  the  CSS  institution  code  section  to  avoid  paying  an  additionalfee.  Iron- 
ically, we  get  our  data  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  not  from  CSS.  From 
FCC  s  perspective,  delivery  of  data  from  CSS  is  redundant. 

The  issue  of  fees  associated  with  student  aid  forms  has  been  partially  addressed 
by  the  free  Federal  core  that  is  part  of  all  applications.  But  prior  to  the  deadline  for 
State  scholarships,  I  am  unable  to  provide  my  students  with  a  no-fee  option  for  ap- 
plying. Even  if  other,  simpler  application  procedures  were  made  available  to  low- 
income  students,  under  the  current  structure  students  would  still  fill  out  all  sections 
of  the  form  and  pay  a  fee.  The  message  is  clear  and  simple:  Complete  the  whole 
form,  it's  the  safest  path  to  take.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress  on 
simplification,  we  cp.nnot  simplify  at  the  Federal  level,  only  to  have  a  more  strin- 
gent set  of  need  analysis  requirements  maintained  by  States  and  institutions. 

I  have  heard  that  the  State  of  Maryland  is  considering  accepting  the  AFSA  to 
award  State  grants.  This  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  students  who  attend 
FCC.  I  applaud  such  efforts,  because  it  makes  entry  into  the  delivery  system  easier 
for  all  low-income  students,  especially  if  the  results  from  Federal  need  analysis- 
simple  as  well  as  regular— are  sufficient  to  award  State  grants. 

My  years  of  experience  with  middle-income  students  have  indicated  to  me  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  simplify  the  application  process  and  make  it  less  burden- 
some for  such  students.  My  experience  at  FCC  demonstrates  that  dramatic  simplifi- 
cation for  the  poorest  of  our  students  is  imperative.  The  system  as  it  actually  works 
constitutes  a  serious  barrier  to  low-income  students  who  would  otherwise  succeed. 

Simplification  for  low-income  students  is  a  straightforward  proposition.  Many 
have  already  demonstrated  their  poverty  for  the  purpose  of  welfare  programs. 
Others  who  do  not  receive  such  benefits,  especially  the  working  poor,  have  few  if 
any  assets.  Completing  the  full  form  with  its  associated  instructions  only  serves  to 
confuse  them  and  complicate  their  entry  into  the  delivery  system. 

I  would  urge  this  subcommittee  to  consider  making  the  application  process  easier 
for  low-income  students.  I  would  encourage  particular  consideration  of  certain  steps 
such  as  automatic  eligibility  for  maximum  Federal  aid  for  AFDC  recipients  and 
others  who  receive  public  assistance,  and  extending  simplified  need  analysis  to  fami- 
lies with  moderate  incomes  and  minimal  assets.  For  both  these  groups,  completion 
of  the  full  form  is  merely  an  exercise.  Approaches  such  as  these  as  well  as  methods 
to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  reapplication  process  would  yield  very  positive  results. 
Finally,  I  believe  that  States  and  institutions  can  work  together  to  construct  sys- 
tems that  permit  poor  students  to  apply  for  State-based  grants  without  requiring 
the  completion  of  complicated  and  expensive  application  forms. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  important  issue  related  to  need  analysis  that  could 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  simplifying  the  application  process.  I  am  referring  to 
the  independent  student  definition.  The  current  definition  is  very  complex  and  re- 
quires more  and  more  space  on  the  form.  By  streamlining  the  definition,  both  accu- 
racy and  simplicity  will  oe  served. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  and  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Hicks. 

Ms.  Hicks.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Kasse- 
baum. 

My  name  is  Elizabeth  Hicks,  and  I  am  assistant  dean  of  admis- 
sions and  financial  aid  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Colleges,  and  coor- 
dinator of  financial  aid  at  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge,  MA. 

The  process  by  which  a  student  applies  for  and  receives  Federal 
student  financial  aid  for  education  or  training  beyond  high  school 
has  become  increasingly  complex.  I  would  like  to  highlight  for  you 
some  of  the  complexities  of  the  financial  aid  delivery  system  that 
are  described  in  greater  dt.ail  in  the  attachment  I  am  submitting 
with  this  testimony. 
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As  you  have  heard,  an  applicant  can  use  one  of  six  forms  to 
apply  for  Federal  student  financial  aid.  The  applicant  decides 
which  form  to  use,  although  cost,  availability,  and  a  school's  prefer- 
ence for  a  particular  form  may  dictate  an  applicant's  choice. 

All  six  application  forms  include  the  same  32  Federal  core  ques- 
tions, which  actually  comprise  65  date,  elements.  Five  of  the  forms 
have  a  supplemental  section  that  includes  additional  data  elements 
needed  to  award  non-Federal  aid.  Those  five  forms  would  be  the 
five  forms  other  than  the  AFSA,  which  Dr.  Fitzgerald  described  to 
you. 

Most  students  file  one  of  these  five  applications,  and  complete 
the  Federal  and  non-Federal  sections.  Therefore  the  typical  appli- 
cant reads  approximately  eight  pages  of  instructions  and  responds 
to  about  150  data  elements. 

It  takes  4  to  6  weeks  for  an  application  to  be  processed.  If  the 
applicant  has  to  confirm  or  correct  information,  this  reprocessing 
takes  another  2  to  3  weeks. 

The  application  is  sent  to  a  processor  who  computes  the  amount 
a  student  and  family  are  expected  to  pay  toward  education  accord- 
ing to  two  formulas— one  formula  for  the  Pell  grant  program,  and 
one  for  Stafford  loans  and  the  campus-based  programs,  including 
College  Work-Study,  Perkins  Loans,  and  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants. 

After  completing  the  Federal  student  financial  aid  application,  a 
student  must  submit  additional  information  directly  to  the  school. 
Examples  of  the  additional  information  that  may  be  required  are 
the  Statement  of  Registration  Status  for  Selective  Service;  the 
Statement  of  Educational  Purpose/Certification  Statement  on  Re- 
funds and  Default;  the  financial  aid  transcript;  Federal  income  tax 
returns,  and  statements  from  Social  Security  verifying  the  benefits 
received. 

After  meeting  the  additional  eligibility  requirements,  applicants 
must  still  follow  supplementary  procedures  for  each  of  the  Federal 
programs  from  which  they  expect  to  receive  support.  For  example, 
a  student  applying  for  a  Stafford  loan  must  submit  a  separate  Staf- 
ford loan  application  in  addition  to  the  Federal  student  financial 
aid  application.  The  Stafford  loan  application  includes  on  average 
20  questions.  The  student  submits  the  application  to  the  school;  the 
school  completes  its  section  certifying  the  student's  eligibility  for 
the  loan  and  submits  the  application  to  the  lender.  The  lender  com- 
pletes ;ts  section  approving  the  loan  and  submits  the  application  to 
the  guarantee  agency.  The  guarantee  agency  notifies  the  lender  of 
the  loan  approval.  The  lender  issues  a  check  made  payable  to  the 
student  or  the  student  and  the  school,  and  mails  it  to  the  school. 
For  each  first-time  Stafford  borrower,  the  school  must  conduct  an 
entrance  interview  and  wait  until  30  days  after  the  start  of  school 
before  disbursing  the  check. 

Despite  the  progress  made  by  Congress  during  the  last  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  complexity  still  pre- 
vails. For  example,  the  simplified  need  analysis,  which  is  a  formula 
requiring  fewer  data  elements,  is  not  being  fully  used  because  eligi- 
ble applicants  are  uninformed  of  the  availability  and  benefits  of 
the  simple  needs  test. 
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Another  example  is  that  an  applicant  recei-^s  two  divergent  ex- 
pected family  contribution  figures  when  integration  of  the  two 
methodologies  for  determining  eligibility  of  Federal  funds  is  clearly 
feasible.  Addressing  these  and  other  similar  areas  in  the  upcoming 
reauthorization  'vill  reduce  the  current  complexity  for  low-  and 
middle-income  students. 

The  present  financial  aid  delivery  system  is  designed  to  award 
Federal  and  non-Federal  financial  aid  and  to  serve  applicants  from 
all  income  levels.  As  a  result,  it  intentionally  focuses  on  data  col- 
lection and  need  analysis  issues  relating  to  those  families  with  the 
most  complex  financial  situations. 

Later  this  morning,  yon  will  learn  of  several  proposals  to  simpli- 
fy the  student  aid  delivery  process.  One  of  these  proposals  is  that  of 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
and  is  entitled,  "A  Plan  for  Reform."  This  proposal  is  an  earnest 
attempt  to  determine  the  areas  of  data  collection  needed  to  pre 
serve  equity,  chiefly  for  low-income  students.  "A  Plan  for  Reform," 
if  enacted,  would  not  incur  major  budgetary  effects,  nor  jeopardize 
the  accuracy  of  applicant  data,  nor  undermine  the  integrity  of  the 
delivery  system. 

Harvard  University,  as  other  similar  institutions,  admits  appli- 
cants f  ross  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  incomes— from  low-income 
applicants  requiring  full  financial  assistance  to  families  of  modest 
income  and  assets  who  still  demonstrate  need  for  significant  finan- 
cial aid,  to  families  of  more  substantial  means  who  require  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  alternative  financing  options.  As  a  result,  the 
university  has  developed  a  substantial  body  of  knowledge  about  the 
income,  assets,  consumption  patterns  and  financial  complications  of 
American  families  and  students  from  all  walks  of  life.  This  keeps 
us  highly  attuned  to  the  need  for  equity.  To  the  degree  that  our 
principles  of  equity  come  in  conflict  with  simplification,  equity  has 
and  always  will  take  precedence.  However,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal by  NASFAA  maintains  the  delicate  balance  between  simplici- 
ty and  equity  by  creating  a  student  aid  delivery  system  that  is 
easier  for  low-income  families  and  that  preserves  funds  for  the 
neediest  students  by  correctly  assessing  the  financial  strength  of 
families  better  prepared  to  pay  for  post-secondary  expenses. 

In  conclusion,  7  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  today,  and  I  welcome  any  comments  or  questions 
you  may  have. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  information  provided  by  Ms.  Hicks  follows:] 

HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  AND  RECEIVE  FEDERAL  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 
Introduction 

The  process  by  which  a  student  applies  for  and  receives  Federal  student  financial 
aid  for  education  or  training  beyond  high  school  has  become  increasingly  complex. 
Even  the  twelve-page  "Federal  Student  Aid  Fact  Sheet  1990-91"  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  states  in  the  opening  paragraph  . .  the  Fact  Sheet 
can't  cover  everything  you  need  to  know." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  major  steps  in  applying  for  and  receiving 
Federal  student  financial  aid,  This  description  covers  completion  and  processing  of 
the  application,  additional  eligibility  requirements,  and  supplementary  procedures 
for:  Pell  grants;  the  campus-based  programs  including  College  Work-Study,  Perkins 
Loans,  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants;  and  the  Guaranteed  Student 
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Loans  including  Stafford  Loans,  Supplemental  Loans  for  Students  (SLS),  and  PLUS 
Loans. 

The  Application 

An  applicant  can  use  one  of  six  forms  to  apply  for  Federal  student  financial  aid. 
The  applicant  decides  which  form  to  use,  although  cost,  availability,  and  a  school's 
preference  for  a  particular  form  may  dictate  an  applicant's  choice. 

The  forms  are  available  in  the  late  Fall  for  the  following  academic  year.  However, 
any  form  filed  prior  to  January  1  is  returned  to  the  applicant  unprocessed.  Since 
the  form  asks  for  information  from  the  Federal  income  tax  return  to  be  filed  in 
April,  it  is  advisable  for  applicants  to  complete  tht  tax  return  first. 

All  six  application  forms  include  the  same  thirty-two  Federal  core  questions 
which  actually  comprise  sixty-five  separate  data  elements.  Five  of  the  forms  have  a 
supplemental  section  that  includes  additional  data  elements  needed  to  award  non- 
Federal  aid.  Most  students  file  one  of  these  five  applications  and  complete  the  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  sections.  Therefore,  the  typical  applicant  reads  approximately 
eight  pages  of  instructions  and  responds  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  data  ele- 
ments. 

It  takes  4  to  6  weeks  for  an  application  to  be  processed.  If  the  applicant  has  to 
confirm  or  correct  information,  this  reprocessing  takes  another  2  to  3  weeks. 

The  application  is  sent  to  one  of  the  multiple  data  entry  processors  who  computes 
the  amount  the  student  and  family  are  expected  to  pay  toward  education  according 
to  two  formulas— one  formula  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  and  one  for  Stafford 
Loans  and  the  campus-based  programs,  including  College  Work-Study,  Perkins 
Loans,  and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 

The  multiple  data  entry  processors  transmit  the  application  information  to  a  cen- 
tral processor  who,  in  addition  to  recomputing  a  student's  eligibility  according  to 
the  two  formulas,  conducts  data  base  matches  with  Selective  Service,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  (INS),  and  the  Department  of  Education.  The  data 
base  match  with  Selective  Service  is  to  confirm  the  registration  of  male  students 
over  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  data  base  match  with  INS  is  to  confirm  the  status  of 
eligible  non-citizens.  The  data  base  match  with  the  Departmer  t  of  Education  is  to 
identify  applicants  who  have  defaulted  on  Federal  student  loan?.  Pluns  are  under- 
way for  a  data  base  match  with  the  Department  of  Justice  to  identify  applicants 
subject  to  section  5301  convictions  under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

The  central  processor  forwards  its  results  to  the  multiple  da»tn  ppKessors  who 
send  the  applicant  a  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR),  indicating  the  student's  Pell  grant 
eligibility  and  expected  family  contribution  for  the  campus-based  and  Stafford  loan 
programs.  Multiple  data  processors  also  send  the  results  of  the  two  formulas  direct- 
ly to  schools  for  students  who  complete  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  sections  of  an 
application.  The  financial  aid  office  reviews  the  results  of  the  two  formulas,  and 
based  on  an  applicant's  special  circumstances,  can  adjust  an  applicant's  eligibility 
for  all  programs  except  Pell  grants. 

The  financial  aid  office  makes  award  decisions  based  on  an  applicant's  enrollment 
status,  cost  of  education,  expected  family  contribution,  and  other  resources,  as  well 
as  the  school's  available  financial  aid  funds.  Eligible  applicants  who  are  awarded 
aid  receive  some  combination  of  grant,  loan  and  work,  which  may  include  support 
from  non-Federal  as  well  as  Federal  sources. 

Additional  Eligibility  Requirements 

Once  an  applicant  accepts  all  or  a  portion  of  a  Federal  student  financial  aid 
award,  the  school  informs  the  applicant  of  the  additional  eligibility  requirements. 

All  applicants  must  sign  a  Statement  of  Registration  Status  for  Selective  Service 
and  a  Statement  of  Educational  Purpose/Certification  Statement  on  H<  funds  and 
Default. 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  must  submit  a  two-page  finan- 
cial aid  transcript  from  each  institution  they  have  previously  attended. 

Applicants  must  maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress  according  to  standards 
established  by  their  school  as  well  as  standards  established  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Applicants  who  are  selected  for  verification  must  submit  supplemental  informa- 
tion, such  as  Federal  income  tax  returns  and  statements  from  Social  Security,  to 
verify  the  original  information  submitted  on  the  financial  aid  application.  Up  to  30 
percent  of  the  financial  aid  recipients  at  a  school  may  be  selected  for  verification. 

Applicants  who  do  not  have  a  high  school  degree  or  the  equivalent  must  pass  a 
standardized  test  approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  order  to  receive  fi- 
nancial aid  under  the  ability  to  benefit  provision. 

Supplementary  Procedures 
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After  completing  the  Federal  student  financial  aid  application  and  meeting  the 
additional  eligibility  requirements,  an  applicant  must  follow  supplementary  proce- 
dures for  each  of  the  Feceral  programs  from  which  the  applicant  expects  to  receive 
support.  n 

Pell  grants  are  grants  for  undergraduate  students.  To  receive  a  Pell  grant  an  ap- 
plicant must  update  the  information  that  is  printed  on  the  Student  Aid  Report 
(SAR).  If  the  applicant  needs  to  make  any  changes,  the  SAR  must  be  corrected  and 
returned  to  the  multiple  data  entry  processor,  who  issues  a  new  SAR  in  I  to  6 
weeks  The  applicant  must  complete  the  Statement  of  Updated  Information  and  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  Certification  on  the  corrected  SAR  before  submitting  it  to  the 
school  » 

The  school  determines  an  applicant's  Pell  grant  award  based  on  the  applicants 
enrollment  status,  cost  of  education,  Pell  grant  index,  and  current  Pell  grant  pay- 
ment schedule.  The  school  submits  the  SAR  as  a  payment  voucher  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  order  to  receive  the  funds  to  pay  students. 

The  campus-based  programs  are  College  Work-Study,  Perkins  Loans,  and  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  These  programs  are  administered  by  the 
school  and  students  are  paid  directly  from  the  school. 

The  College  Work-Study  (C  »VS)  program  provides  jobs  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.  To  receive  CWS  an  applicant  must  complete  all  the  usual  forms 
for  employment  such  as  Federal  and  State  income  tax  withholding  forms  and  the  1- 
9  form  required  by  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act.  In  addition,  an  appli- 
cant cannot  be  paid  under  CWS  until  all  the  required  forms,  such  as  contracts  and 
referral  forms,  are  completed  by  the  employer  and/or  school  and  the  proper  payroll 
procedures  are  established.  CWS  students  submit  time  cards  signed  by  the  employer 
at  minimum  monthly,  but  usually  bi  monthly  or  weekly. 

Perkins  loans  are  low  fixed-interest  rate  loans  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.  To  receive  a  Perkins  loan  an  applicant  must  first  receive  a  determination 
of  Pell  grant  eligibility  or  ineligibility.  Any  delays  in  the  Pell  grant  process  cause 
delays  in  the  Perkins  loan  process.  The  student  must  sign  the  promissory  note 
before  the  initial  disbursement  and  must  sign  for  the  funds  in  the  Schedule  of  Ad- 
vances part  of  the  note  for  subsequent  disbursements.  The  school  must  provide  each 
borrower  with  pre-loan  counseling  prior  to  the  time  it  makes  the  loan. 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  are  grants  for  undergradu- 
ates. An  applicant  does  not  need  to  follow  any  supplementary  procedures  to  receive 
a*i  SEOG 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  are  Stafford  Loans,  Supplemental  Loans  for  Stu- 
dents (SLS),  and  PLUS  loans.  Stafford  loans  are  for  students  who  demonstrate  fi- 
nancial need.  SLS  loans  are  for  students  who  do  not  qualify  for  Stafford  loans  or 
who  need  additional  loan  assistance.  PLUS  loans  are  for  parents.  These  loans,  avail- 
able from  banks,  credit  unions,  or  savings  and  loan  associations,  are  jointly  adminis- 
tered by  schools,  lenders,  and  guarantee  agencies.  While  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
to  process  these  loans  varies  considerably,  it  usually  takes  4  to  6  weeks. 

Stafford  Loan?  are  fixed-interest  rate  loans  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. An  applicant  must  first  receive  a  determination  of  Pell  grant  eligibilitv  or 
ineligibility.  Any  delays  in  the  Pell  grant  process  cause  delays  in  the  Stafford  loan 
process.  Applicants  submit  a  Stafford  loan  application  which  r  Mudes,  on  average, 
twenty  questions  in  addition  to  the  promissory  note  and  disclosure  sections.  The  ap- 
plicant submits  the  application  to  the  school. 

The  school  completes  its  section  certifying  the  student  s  eligibility  for  the  loan 
and  submits  the  application  to  the  lender.  The  lender  completes  its  section  approv- 
ing the  loan  and  submits  the  application  to  the  guarantee  agency.  The  guarantee 
agency  notifies  the  lender  of  the  loan  approval.  The  lender  issues  a  check  made  pay- 
able to  the  student,  or  the  student  and  the  school,  and  mails  it  to  the  school. 

The  school  must  conduct  an  entrance  interview  with  each  first-time  btaftord  bor- 
rower before  negotiating  the  check.  In  addition,  the  school  may  not  disburse  checks 
to  first-time  borrowers  until  thirty  days  after  the  start  of  school.  The  borrower  must 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Stafford  loan.  The  school  must  reaffirm  the  student  s 
loan  eligibility  before  each  subsequent  disbursement. 

Supplemental  Loans  to  Students  (SLS)  are  variable  interest  rate  loans  for  under 
graduate  and  graduate  students.  To  receive  a  SLS,  an  applicant  must  first  receive  a 
determination  of  Pell  grant  eligibility  or  ineligibility,  as  well  as  a  determination  of 
Stafford  loan  eligibility  or  ineligibility.  Any  delays  in  the  Pell  grant  process  or  Staf- 
ford loan  process  cause  delays  in  the  SLS  process.  Applicants  must  submit  an  &U> 
application,  which  includes,  on  average,  twenty  questions  in  addition  to  the  promis- 
sory note  and  disclosure  section.  The  applicant  submits  the  application  to  the 
school. 
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The  school  completes  its  section  certifying  eligibility  for  the  loan  and  submits  the 
application  to  the  lender.  The  lender  completes  its  section  of  the  loan  and  submits 
the  application  to  the  guarantee  agency.  Some  lenders  do  not  approve  the  loan 
unless  the  applicant  passes  a  standard  credit  check.  The  guarantee  agency  notifies 
the  lender  of  the  loan  approval.  The  lender  issues  a  check  made  payable  to  the  stu- 
dent, or  the  student  and  the  school,  and  mails  it  to  the  school, 
ot  tie  ,oanfl  are  vflriable  interest  rate  loans  for  parents  of  students.  To  receive  a 
PLUS,  the  parent  must  submit  a  PLUS  application,  which  includes,  on  average, 
twenty  questions  in  addition  to  the  promissory  note  and  disclosure  section.  The 
parent  submits  the  application  to  the  school. 

The  school  completes  its  section  certifying  eligibility  for  the  loan  and  submits  the 
application  to  the  lender.  The  lender  completes  its  section  of  the  loan  and  submits 
the  application  to  the  guarantee  agency.  Some  lenders  do  not  approve  the  loan 
unless  the  applicant  passes  a  standard  credit  check.  The  guarantee  agency  notifies 
the  lender  of  the  loan  approval.  The  lender  issues  a  check  directly  to  the  parent. 
Conclusion 

The  above  description  details  how  a  student  applies  for  and  receives  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  aid  under  the  best  circumstances.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  begin 
the  process  as  soon  as  possible  after  January  1,  in  order  to  receive  funds  by  the 
start  of  school.  Federal  regulations  do  not  allow  funds  to  be  credited  to  a  student's 
account  prior  to  3  weeks  before  the  start  of  school.  For  students  on  a  traditional 
academic  year  calendar,  this  means  at  least  nine  months  elapse  between  application 
and  receipt  of  Federal  student  financial  aid. 

Applicants  experience  delays  if  they  do  not  receive  adequate  and  timely  informa- 
tion, if  they  incorrectly  complete  applications,  if  they  file  late,  if  applications  are 
filed  during  peak  processing  periods,  or  if  applications  are  lost  or  misplaced.  In  addi- 
tion, some  applicants  have  special  financial  considerations  that  cannot  be  described 
adequately  on  an  application.  The  applicant  must  complete  each  step  in  the  process 
promptly  m  order  to  meet  deadlines,  as  missing  a  deadline  means  not  receiving  aid. 

Senator  Pell.  I  guess  what  you  are  saying  a  little  bit  is  that  the 
real  villain  is  the  Congress  itself,  that  sets  forth  the  requirements 
that  require  the  questions  that  are  being  asked.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Hicks.  I  would  say  that  there  is  certainly  room  for  Congress 
to  simplify  the  questions  that  it  needs  to  ask;  to  especially  consider, 
as  I  mentioned,  merging  the  two  formulas  by  which  we  determine 
eligibility,  and  as  a  result  come  up  with  

Senator  Pell.  The  two  formulas  between  Stafford  loans  and  Pell 
grants. 

Ms.  Hicks.  Correct,  and  also  the  form  that  is  used  for  Stafford 
loans  is  also  used  for  the  campus-based  programs. 

There  is  still  going  to  be  complexity  in  the  system,  as  Ms.  Greg- 
ory referred  to  the  fact  that  there  are  States  and  institutions  that 
will  need  to  ask  more  complicated  questions.  I  represent  an  institu- 
tion that  does,  as  I  mentioned,  serve  a  broad  spectrum  of  incomes. 
We  have  families  from  middle-  and  upper-middle-income  families 
with  complicated  financial  situations  who  do  qualify  for  financial 
assistance  from  Harvard.  We  cannot  use  adjusted  gross  income  as  a 
true  predictor  of  their  family  financial  straights  and  therefore  need 
to  ask  more  complicated  auestions.  We  do  not  feel  that  our  need  to 
ask  those  questions  should  drive  the  entire  system.  So  we  are  fully 
supportive  of  a  simplified  Federal  application,  which  we  would  also 
use  for  our  low-income  students,  but  we  would  continue  to  use  a 
second  application  at  Harvard  that  would  be  designed  for  middle- 
and  upper-middle-income  students  to  help  preserve  the  equity  be- 
tween middle  and  low-income  students  so  as  not  to  distort  the  dif- 
ferences between  those  groups  of  students. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Gregory. 
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Ms.  Gregory.  I'm  not  sure  that  everyone  realizes  that  there  are 
two  systems  out  there  that  are  being  used.  There  is  a  free  Federal 
form  and  it  is  available,  but  institutions  and  States  are  requiring 
things  in  addition  to  what  is  on  the  free  Federal  form.  So  it  seems 
as  if  we  have  designed  systems  that  are  convenient  for  us,  conven- 
ient for  the  institutions  and  the  States,  but  not  necessarily  the  best 
for  the  students.  , 

I  think  that  is  something  that  needs  to  be  encouraged;  we  need 
to  work  harder  to  find  our  own  ways,  such  as  I  hope  Maryland  will 
do,  to  collect  the  kinds  of  information  we  need.  For  example,  when 
our  students  fill  out  the  Financial  Aid  Form,  or  FAF,  the  most  im- 
portant section  for  a  Maryland  resident  is  that  section  at  the  very 
end  that  collects  six  or  seven  State-specific  questions.  There  is 
other  information  on  there  beyond  what  is  required  in  the  Federal 
core  that  lots  of  other  schools  and  institutions  would  like  to  see  or 
need,  but  we  don't  necessarily  need  it.  So  we  have  kind  of  put  this 
hodge-podge  of  questions  together  to  collect  all  of  this  information 
because  all  kinds  of  different  people  want  it,  but  it  fon  t  necessary 
for  everyone.  What  I  am  finding  are  students  who  jusv.  look  at  this 
very  long  form  and  fill  the  whole  thing  out.  They  go  all  the  way 
through.  It  is  safer  to  complete  the  whole  form. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roberts.  1 
Mr  Roberts.  My  population  is  primarily  a  low-income  popula- 
tion and  any  additional  burdens  or  obstacles  they  have  really  keep 
them  from  applying.  My  two  esteemed  colleagues  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  those  young  people  who  have  decided  and  tilled  the 
form  out.  I  am  on  the  front  line,  where  many  young  people  get 
these  forms  and  are  totally  confused  and  do  not  even  fill  the  torm 
out,  so  they  never  even  pursue  post-secondary  education  even 
though  they  are  competitive  academically  to  do  so,  but  once  that 
form  goes  home,  the  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  I  end  up,  or 
those  17-  or  18-year-old  kids  end  up  filling  that  form  out,  not  the 

^Senator  Pell.  That  leads  me  to  another  question.  How  well-pre- 
pared are  the  high  school  guidance  counselors  to  help  the  students 
fill  out  the  financial  aid  forms?  I'll  ask  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Guidance  counselors  in  my  particular  schools  aver- 
age between  500  and  700  kids  per  guidance  counselor.  So  basically 
they  will  probably  deal  with  class  scheduling  and  discipline  prob- 
Isms 

As  far  as  the  Financial  Aid  Form  is  concerned,  they  are  very  lim- 
ited as  far  as  the  ability  to  give  out  up-to-date  information,  borne 
will  attend  some  of  the  College  Board  programs,  but  most  guidance 
officials  in  inner  city  schools  are  dealing  with  so  many  other  prob- 
lems that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  develop  expertise  in  filling 
out  a  Financial  Aid  Form.  , ,  A       A  T  .  ..  ,  

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  I'd  like  to  add  to  that.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  17  percent  of  the  students  who  are  eligible  to 
use  the  so-called  simplified  needs  analysis  do  so.  What  would  be  the 
reason  why  only  17  percent  of  the  students  use  that? 

Mr  Roberts.  Well,  in  my  situation  because  the  Maryland  Mate 
Scholarship  Program  requires  the  FAF,  that  information  is  not 
available  to  our  constituent  population.  So  they  don  t  even  know.  1 
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mean,  lack  of  information  and  ignorance  is  tremendous  in  inner 
city  schools  as  far  as  all  these  programs  are  concerned,  And  in 
many  cases,  they  never  get  the  opportunity  to  even  see  a  financial 
aid  person  or  even  talk  to  that  person.  We  do  have  some  financial 
aid  people  who  come  into  our  schools,  but  they  come  in  the  eve- 
nings, and  child  care  and  other  issues  are  involved.  And  also,  a  lot 
of  our  young  people  work  part-time,  so  it  is  very  difficult. 
Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Gregory. 

Ms.  Gregory.  We  work  very  closely  with  all  of  our  high  schools 
to  have  programs  and  walk  the  students  and  parents  through  the 
form,  plus  even  if  students  aren't  coming  to  our  school,  we  are  a 
community  college,  and  we  serve  the  community,  so  people  make 
appointments  with  us  to  have  us  help  them  complete  the  forms. 

What  we  find  a  great  deal — Dr.  Fitzgerald  was  showing  you  the 
way  the  AFSA  is  laid  out— there  is  a  certain  point  after  you've 
filled  out  your  income  where  it  gets  to  a  worksheet  that  will  tell 
you  whether  you  need  to  go  on  or  not.  In  the  Financial  Aid  Form, 
for  example,  it  is  not  the  same  way.  There  is  an  instruction  that 
tells  you  to  go  to  page  such-and-such  of  the  instructions,  find  this 
worksheet,  complete  it,  and  that  will  tell  you  what  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  form.  Well,  if  I  am  looking  at  this  form,  and  I'm  scared, 
and  this  is  going  to  de^rmine  my  future  in  a  way,  it  is  going  to 
determine  if  I  am  going  to  have  the  money  to  pursue  my  goals,  I 
just  go  on  and  fill  out  the  rest  of  the  form.  That  is  the  message  we 
give  students  very  often  in  our  high  school  presentations. 

I  don't  know  where  all  of  these  students  are  going  to  schools.  I 
don't  know  what  schools  they  are  going  to  will  require  the  whole 
form,  part  of  the  form,  whatever.  It  is  just  easiest  to  go  all  the  way 
through  it.  More  is  better  than  less. 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Hicks. 

Ms.  Hicks.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  that.  The  problem  is  that  the 
simplifieJ  needs  test  is  embedded  in  the  longer  form,  and  it  is 
easier  to  complete  the  whole  form  than  to  try  to  figure  out  which 
parts  you  should  complete. 

As  you  hear  the  proposal  from  NASFAA  that  I  referred  to  later 
this  morning,  we  have  developed  an  idea  that  will  allow  families  to 
answer  just  a  few  questions,  and  it  is  very  clearcut  which  questions 
they  need  to  answer,  so  that  families  that  qualify  for  public  assist- 
ance benefits  will  opt  out  on  the  form  very  early  on.  There  will  be 
another  place  at  which  families  who  earn  $20,000  or  less  and  file  a 
1040A  or  1040EZ  would  not  be  required  to  submit  asset  informa- 
tion. We  think  these  are  more  understandable  approaches  for  fami- 
lies. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  guess  one  thing  that  is  very  obvious  is 
that  through  the  years  of  trying  to  make  things  easier,  they  have 
only  become  more  complex.  I  am  actually  just  appalled.  1  don't 
know  how  anybody  gets  through  these. 

For  one  thing— and  I  am  starting  as  a  complete  novice  in  this 
procedure— why  are  there  six  forms?  Why  can  t  there  be  just  one 
form  for  everyone  and  then  an  additional  supplement  page,  per- 
haps, for  Harvard  or  for  a  particular  community  college  or  State, 
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as  the  case  may  be,  that  would  then  be  answered  by  the  student 

going  there?  ,   .    .      .  . 

Why  are  there  six  forms  necessary— anybody.  I  am  just  curious.  1 
can  see  where  we  have  ACT,  and  we  have  the  AFSA— — 

Senator  Pell.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  second,  I  think  we 
are  the  villains  because  we  put  it  into  law.  ... 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  know  we  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  ob- 
viously we  did  it  in  response  to  some  needs  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed to  us.  I  don't  know  how  we  got  it  so  complicated. 

Ms.  Hicks.  Maybe  I  could  give  that  a  try. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes,  please. 

Ms.  Hicks.  As  Dr.  Fitzgerald  explained,  there  are  Federal  core 
questions,  32  questions  which  I  actually  refer  to  as  65  different 
data  elements;  they  require  65  different  responses.  Those  are  the 
questions  that  are  on  each  of  the  six  forms.  Because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  uses  what  Dr.  Fitzgerald  referred  to  as  multiple 
data  entry  processors— those  are  the  entity  to  which  the  applica- 
tions are  first  sent— these  processors  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
add  to  the  Federal  core  questions  those  additional  questions  that 
they  feel  are  necessary.  The  other  five  forms  are  forms  from  the 
five  multiple  data  entry  processors.  Those  forms  are  used  by  non- 
Federal  sources  such  as  States,  institutions  and  private  sources. 
Each  of  those  forms  differ  somewhat  in  the  non-Federal  questions, 
what  questions  they  ask  and  how  they  ask  them. 

So  in  essence  what  is  happening  is  that,  yes,  Congress  has  deter- 
mined what  questions  need  to  be  asked,  but  again  the  needs  of  non- 
Federal  sources  are  adding  complexity  by  driving  the  system.  And 
again  I  am  speaking  for  a  school  that  will  need  to  continue  to  ask 
very  complicated  questions,  but  we  don't  feel  that  those  questions 
should  be  on  a  form  that  is  filled  out  by  the  students  that  Mr.  Rob- 
erts has  referred  to.  Students  need  to  see  just  a  simple  form  for 
purposes  of  Federal  aid,  and  I  agree  with  you  it  should  be  one 
form,  available  nationwide,  which  would  make  it  easier  for  guid- 
ance counselors  to  learn  what  the  form  is  all  about. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  But,  as  you  say,  there  are  the  core  questions 
that  are  on  all  forms. 

Ms.  Hicks.  Right. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Now,  Mr.  Roberts,  you  don  t  have  the  addi- 
tional questions,  that  Ms.  Hicks  would  have  to  be  asking  her  stu- 
dents anyway,  do  you? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  My  young  people  don  t  need  to  answer  those 
particular  questions.  ,        .  AOWAO 

Senator  Kassebaum.  So  you  are  getting  basically  just  AoFAr 

Mr  Roberts.  No.  I  am  getting  the  FAF.  I  don  t  even  get  the 
ASFA,  and  basically,  I  guess  half  of  the  form— the  other  half,  our 
young  people  will  probably  put  zeros  in  or  "NA's"  because  they 
don't  apply  to  them.  , 

But  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  question,  they  don  t  under- 
stand it,  and  so  they'll  go  back  and  try  to  find  out  if  their  parents 
own  a  farm  or  have  other  assets,  or  they  will  ask  around,  and  there 
will  be  total  confusion  in  the  whole  process.  So  it  might  take  them 
2  weeks  to  answer  one  question  when  in  reality,  they  don  t  even 
own  a  farm. 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes,  I  think  they  would  know  whether 
there  was  a  farm  there  or  not. 

Ms.  Hicks.  Perhaps  I  could  use  an  analogy.  The  way  the  simpli- 
fied needs  test  is  set  up  now,  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  telling 
someone  who  qualifies  for  the  1040EZ  to  read  through  the  entire 
1040  and  the  instructions  to  try  to  figure  out  which  questions  they 
need  to  answer  in  order  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
1040EZ— instead  of  having  two  separate  forms. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes.  You  stated  that  the  simplified  needs 
analysis  is  not  being  used.  What  could  be  done— is  it  being  discour- 
aged, or  are  people  just  not  understanding  it?  Why  isn't  it  being 
used? 

Ms.  Hicks.  It  has  to  do  with  lack  of  information  both  about  the 
availability  of  the  form,  and  of  the  benefits;  the  fact  that  because 
they  are  uncertain  which  questions  to  complete,  as  Ms.  Gregory 
mentioned,  it  is  easier  to  complete  the  whole  form. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  see.  If  you  had  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to 
what  is  most  needed  beyond  just  simplification,  is  it  more  guidance, 
a  financial  aid  officer  in  each  high  school,  or  a  guidance  counselor? 
I  have  always  felt  that  we  don't  give  our  juniors  and  seniors  in 
high  school  enough  guidance  about  what  they  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  when  they  graduate  from  high  school.  They  need  some  prepa- 
ration for  what  alternatives  are  there  and  assistance  in  thinking 
about  what  options  are  there. 

I'm  sort  of  putting  my  own  priority  out  there.  I'd  like  to  know  if 
you  had  just  one  wish  at  this  point,  what  it  might  be,  to  help  us  go 
in  a  certain  direction. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Other  than  simplifying  the  form  for  low-income 
students,  my  other  wish  would  be  that  we  have  a  universal  train- 
ing program  for  guidance  people.  I  know  that  is  going  to  cost  some 
money,  but  a  lot  of  our  guidance  staff  are  so  inundated  with  so 
many  other  problems  that  the  brighter  kids  are  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  because  they  are  going  to  be  identified  earlier.  The 
effect  is  that  the  average  kid  who  goes  through  the  high  school 
process  without  having  any  attention  paid  to  him,  and  maybe  by 
his  or  her  senior  year  they  are  a  "B"  or  better  student,  so  they  are 
able  to  go  to  a  State  institution,  but  they  don't  have  enough  infor- 
mation. With  all  the  cutbacks  in  our  public  school  system,  I  don't 
know  what  can  be  done.  I  know  when  I  see  a  young  person,  I  have 
to  sit  down  with  them  and  explain  to  them  not  only  that  they  are 
able  to  go  to  college  but  that  they  can  afford  it,  because  the  obvious 
message  out  there  is  that  even  if  you  are  able  to  get  in,  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  it.  That's  the  message  that  poor  kids  get. 
So  any  way  we  can  simplify  this  process  I  think  will  go  a  long  way 
to  help  those  kids  realize  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
to  post-secondary  education. 

And  I  don't  want  to  put  the  burden  on  high  school  guidance 
counselors  because  I  think  they  are  burdened  enough.  Just  getting 
those  kids  in  and  out  of  high  school  is  a  tremendous  enough 
burden,  without  them  having  to  become  experts  in  financial  aid. 

I  would  like  to  see  colleges  and  universities  and  community  col- 
leges come  together  and  maybe  adopt  a  school  and  provide  finan- 
cial aid  types  of  services  to  those  particular  schools. 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you. 
Ms  Gr6§jory. 

Ms!  Gregory.  Yes.  That  kind  of  thing  is  happening  a  lot  now.  We 
are  actually  starting  it  with  the  middle  schools.  I  did  a  middle 
school  program  Wednesday  night.  It  is  difficult  to  pin  down  for 
them  exactly  the  way  things  will  be  three  or  4  years  from  now 
wh^n  their  children  are  entering  high  school,  but  we  are  starting 
to  got  to  them  earlier,  and  I  think  one  wish  I  have,  especially  be- 
cause I  do  deal  with  so  many  low-income  people  and  people  who 
are  recipients  of  AFDC  and  other  welfare  programs,  is  a  situation 
where  they  can  simply  answer  one  or  two  questions  beyond  their 
name,  and  thoy  are  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

Right  now,  we  even  collect  the  information  on  how  much  they 
receive  in  AFDC  benefits.  Why  is  that  necessary?  If  they  are  re- 
ceiving it,  they  are  poor.  And  they  don't  even  know  how  much  they 
received.  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  knows  the  dollar  amount  they 
received  last  year.  They  have  to  go  back  to  their  social  worker  and 
collect  the  information.  We  are  putting  them  through  too  many 
hoops,  and  I  would  really  like  to  shorten  that. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  , 

Just  to  underscore  the  simplification,  I  remember  in,  I  think  it 
was  1976  when  we  reauthorized  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  we 
simplified  the  ability  to  get  student  loans.  And  we  had  this  massive 
infusion  of  people  taking  student  loans  and,  I  might  add,  coming 
into  college.  What  a  great  blessing  that  was  for  this  country.  But 
about  70  percent,  as  I  recall,  of  those  who  came  in  under  the  sim- 
plified program  would  have  been  eligible  before,  but  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  barrier  of  those  forms  from  coming  in. 

I  am  not  sure  how  we  get  from  here  to  there,  but  we  sure  ought 
to  be  trying.  I  was  just  looking  at  one  question  in  here:  "Is  either  of 
your  parents  certified"— and  "certified"  is  in  bold  letters— "as  a 
dislocated  worker  by  the  appropriate  agency?"  Not  only  do  we  have 
certified  public  accounts  now— we  have  certified  dislocated  work- 
ers. It  is  tough  enough  to  have  a  parent  as  a  dislocated  worker, 
then  you've  got  to  find  out  whether  that  parent  is  certified  as  a  dis- 
located worker.  So  many  of  these  things  just  don't  make  sense. 

But  Ms.  Gregory,  you  said  something— and  maybe  I  misunder- 
stood or  misinterpreted— just  kind  of  a  throwaway  phrase  in  an- 
other sentence,  that  a  lot  of  the  information  that  is  gathered  today 
is  information  that  maybe  some  sociology  department  somewhere 
would  like  to  have,  but  is  not  essential  for  the  student  aid  picture 
at  all.  Am  I  incorrectly  reading  what  you  said? 

Ms.  Gregory.  No,  I  don't  think  so,  and  it  depends  a  lot  on  the 
institution  and  the  system  that  is  considering  the  student.  Each 
State,  each  institution  has  decided  what  their  favorite  form,  what 
their  favorite  method,  what  information  they  need  to  process  finan- 
cial aid  beyond  the  Federal  questions;  they  are  comfortable  with 
that  system,  they  are  comfortable  with  that  form,  and  that  is  the 
way  they  have  always  done  it,  that's  the  way  it  works  for  them, 
and  that  is  the  way  they'll  continue  to  do  it. 
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Right  now,  for  example,  I'll  take  anything  a  student  brings  in. 
I  m  not  picky.  A  student  can  Till  out  the  AFSA,  bring  me  a  student 
aid  report— fine— they  will  get  all  of  their  financial  aid.  They  can 
go  through  any  system,  although  as  I  said,  they  won't  get  any 
Maryland  State  scholarships  unless  they  do  the  one  particular 
system,  the  Financial  Aid  Form. 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  on  all  of  those  additional  forms,  the 
ones  that  ask  the  questions  beyond  the  Federal  core.  There  is  one 
section,  for  example,  on  the  Financial  Aid  Form  that  just  asks  all 
kinds  of  biographical  information.  You  have  to  give  the  ages  of 
your  children;  how  many  children  do  you  have,  how  many  between 
the  ages  of  zero  and  five,  six  and  ten.  I  don't  need  that  information, 
and  I  don  t  know  what  anyone  is  using  it  for,  but  because  it  is  on 
the  particular  form  that  my  State  is  using,  my  students  will  com- 
plete that  information,  and  that  is  a  waste  of  their  time. 

So  yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  information  that  is  being  collected  that  I 
dont  even  know  what  everyone  is  doing  with  it.  I  don't  know  why 
it  is  there,  but  I  know  if  someone  didn^t  ask  for  it,  it  wouldn't  be 
there. 

Senator  Simon.  Someone  put  it  on  way  back  when  somewhere, 
and  we  re  stuck  with  it.  Now,  let  me  just  ask  this  question  of  the 
three  of  you.  Part  of  the  problem  is  obviously  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  part  of  it  may  be  the  State  or  can  be  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

Is  there  any  way  we  can  deal  with  that  aspect  of  it? 

Ms.  Hicks.  Again  I  would  refer  to  a  proposal  you  will  hear  more 
about  on  the  next  panel.  But  in  a  sense  what  you  have  to  do  is 
create  a  bifurcated  system,  one  system,  which  is  simple,  that  allows 
low-income  families  to  apply  for  Federal  assistance,  again  using  the 
analogy  of  a  1040EZ  and  a  1040,  and  then  allow  those  of  us  who  do 
feel  for  purposes  of  equity  that  we  need  to  ask  more  complicated 
questions  to  do  that  and  have  that  not  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  be  monitored  insofar  as  students 
who  are  receiving  Federal  aid  could  not  be  over-awarded— you'd 
want  to  guard  against  that— but  to  allow  that  to  develop  according 
to  the  needs  of  a  State  or  an  institution. 

Very  few  students  in  this  country  apply  to  more  than  one  or  two 
institutions.  Most  students  attend  institutions  locally.  So  I  think  we 
can  accommodate  the  needs  of  most  students  with  a  simplified  Fed- 
eral form  that  asks  only  the  essential  questions,  that  will  target 
money  to  the  neediest  students  without  encumbering  the  whole 
system. 

Senator  Simon.  And  the  three  of  you  have  seen  this  form  we  are 
going  to  hear  testimony  about  in  the  next  panel,  end  all  three  of 
you  think  that  form  moves  in  the  right  direction? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  The  Maryland  State  Scholarship  program 
for  example,  requires  students  to  fill  out  the  whole  FAF  That  pro- 
gram gives  preference  to  Baltimore  City  kids,  so  we  require  those 
kids  to  fill  out  that  form  so  they  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
aid  

Senator  Simon.  But  that  can  be  separate,  right? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  that  can  be  separate.  And  I  think  the  form 
that  you  have  spoken  of  is  an  excellent  start.  Something  has  to  be 
done  because  if  you  look  at  the  statistics,  we  are  losing  more  poor 
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kids;  those  kids  are  not  attending  post-secondary  education.  I  did 
even  an  impromptu  study  and  found  out  that  a  lot  of  my  young 
men  were  opting  out  of  the  process  very  early.  I  don't  know  if  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  form,  but  it  was  sometimes  a  result  of 
the  form  being  so  difficult,  so  that  a  lot  of  my  young  men,  and 
you'll  find  a  lot  of  black  males,  are  not  attending  post-secondary 
education  as  well. 

Senator  Simon.  The  percentages  are  going  down. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That's  right. 

Senator  Simon.  But  if  I  may  pinpoint  you  a  little  more,  you  said 
that  this  other  form  is  an  excellent  start.  That's  not  saying  the 
same  thing  as  it  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Right.  Well,  my  opinion  is  that  you  don't  really 
need  to  ask  a  whole  lot  of  questions  of  kids  who  are  poor.  If  I  could 
create  my  own  form,  I  would  ask  for  some  of  the  biographical  data 
and  then  ask  for  verification  of  income,  and  that  would  probably 
include  maybe  10  questions. 

Now,  I  know  State  agencies  and  Federal  forms  need  additional 
information,  but  I  think  the  colleges  are  going  to  send  kids  supple- 
mental forms  anyway,  and  that  information  can  be  asked  there,  or 
if  they  want  to  apply  for  a  Maryland  State  Scholarship  and  they 
need  additional  information,  they  can  also  fill  out  a  small  form 
there.  But  the  initial  form  I  think  does  not  need  to  have  that  many 
questions.  We  can  skip  all  the  way  down  once  a  kid  has  been  iden- 
tified as  low  income. 

Senator  Simon.  One  other  question  that  I  will  address  to  all  of 
you.  We  are  always  running  into  people  who  fall  through  the 
cracks— I  am  sure  you  see  this,  too— and  the  campus-based  pro- 
grams are  supposed  to  help  that.  We  don't  want  to  create  paper- 
work, but  should  there  be  some  kind  of  appeals  process— not  some- 
thing very  formal— where  you  fill  out  even  the  simplified  form,  and 
if  it  looks  like  you  are  falling  through  the  cracks,  you  can  stick  a 
letter  on  there  and  say  "This  is  why  this  is  not  giving  a  fair  picture 
of  my  situation."  Should  there  be  some  kind  of— and  a  computer 
cannot  process  that  easily,  and  I  understand— but  should  we  have 
some  addendum  on  here  that  a  student  applicant  can  put  on  there? 

Ms.  Gregory.  Well,  that  kind  of  situation  exists  at  individual 
schools.  For  example,  I  think  most  of  the  longer  forms,  the  MDE 
forms  that  exist,  do  have  a  section  where  students  are  asked  to 
write  down  their  special  circumstances.  But  since  you  are  very 
often  dealing  with  very  highly  automated  institutions,  they  never 
look  at  it,  they  never  see  it.  They  are  getting  information  on  com- 
puter tape,  and  they  never  see  what  any  student  attaches  in  writ- 
ing to  the  application  and  is  xeroxed  and  sent  on  to  the  school.  It 
just  does  in  the  folder,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Within  the  individual  institutions,  students  can  do  that;  they  can 
appeal  the  decision  that  comes  out  through  the  need  analysis,  but 
only  with  campus-based  programs.  With  Pell  we  have  no  profes- 
sional judgment.  The  numbers  are  what  they  are.  If  you  can't  get 
Pell,  you  can't  get  Pell.  We  do  have  a  little  more  flexibility  with 
some  of  the  other  programs  for  unusual  circumstances,  and  we  can 
take  a  look  at  those  case  by  case  and  see  what  is  necessary 
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Senator  Simon.  And  is  your  feeling  that  we  should  just  keep  the 
rigidity  at  the  Federal  level  and  provide  that  flexibility  in  the 
campus-based  programs? 

Ms.  Gregory.  I  think  that  we  should  have  the  flexibility  with 
professional  judgment,  but  I'd  like  to  see  us  go  back  to  it  with  Pell 
as  well.  That  is  the  m^jor  program  for  my  students;  that  is  where 
most  of  my  money  comes  from.  And  since  we  can't  do  that  with  the 
Pell  grant,  if  there  is  anything  that  we  want  to  change,  or  if  we 
decide  there  are  certain  items  that  can  come  off  the  form  and  now 
be  professional  judgment,  that's  fine,  but  I  won't  be  able  to  use  it 
to  get  a  student  a  Pell  grant.  Except  for  a  loan,  that's  pretty  much 
all  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  get  for  my  students,  and  I  discourage 
loans;  I  block  the  door  to  loans. 

Ms.  Hicks.  I  would  also  underscore  the  importance  of  profession- 
al judgment.  Before  you  arrived,  Senator,  Dr.  Fitzgerald  had  talked 
about  the  fact  that  we  can  eliminate  a  question  about  medical  and 
dental  expenses  because  it  has  very  little  impact  across  the  board, 
for  example,  on  the  amount  of  a  Pell  grant  a  student  receives.  The 
impact  in  eliminating  that  data  element  by  not  requiring  everyone 
to  look  up  their  medical  expenses  is  63  cents  in  the  Pell  grant. 

Obviously,  for  a  family,  though,  that  has  extraordinary  medical 
expenses,  it  would  have  a  very  significant  impact  not  only  on  their 
Pell  grant  but  the  other  forms  of  aid  they  receive.  So  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  families  can  explain  their 
special  circumstances,  and  individual  financial  aid  officers  can  re- 
spond to  that.  You  can't  put  all  students  into  the  same  category. 

So  the  trade-off  is  unless  you  want  to  ask  all  the  questions  to  re- 
spond to  every  family's  unique  situation,  you  need  to  ask  fewer 
questions,  but  retain  the  ability  on  the  campus  level  to  deal  with 
people  as  unique  individuals  with  their  special  circumstances. 

Senator  Simon.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  somehow  a  little  greater 
flexibility  is  needed.  I  talked  to  a  young  woman  recently  whose 
parents  were  separated— and  I  know  you  have  gone  through  all 
these  things— and  she  just  clearly  falls  through  the  cracks.  Some- 
how we  have  to  help  people  like  that. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  the  members  of 
the  panel. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  just  comment  there  that  we  have  in  the 
past  given  discretion  to  the  student  financial  aid  officers  for  the 
Pell  grants,  but  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  knocked  that 
out  every  time  because  it  costs  money. 

Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  follow  up  for  my 
own  information.  The  multiple  data  entry  processing  applies  basi- 
cally to  the  additional  questions  from  the  various  States.  Do  the 
MDE's  just  do  the  work  required  on  and  beyond  the  Federal  form? 

Ms.  Gregory.  They  collect  the  Federal  core  questions  and  addi- 
tional information  and  then  process  all  of  it. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  True,  but  if  there  weren't  the  additional 
questions,  they  wouldn't  be  involved. 

Ms.  Gregory.  Right. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  So  it  is  basically  up  to  the  State  at  that 
point. 

Ms.  Gregory.  Or  the  institution. 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  Or  the  institution,  because  at  that  point 
there  is  no  charge.  As  you  say,  the  charge  is  the  fee  for  the  addi- 
tional questions  that  are  required.  wadM-i 

Ms  Hicks.  If  I  could  add,  there  are  two  processors  of  Federal 
forms  right  now-the  multiple  data  entry  processors,  who  initially 
receive  the  information,  keypunch  it  do  the  ef«ib^amAns 
to  the  two  different  formulas,  and  then  transfer  that  information 
to  a  central  processor.  The  central  processor  then  runs  Afferent  da- 
tabase  matches  with  Selective  Service,  Immigration  and  Natural- 

IZYou  might  still  need  to  have  multiple  data  entry  processors  in 
orde  t  Tdea  with  the  volume  of  7  million  filers;  but  whether  those 
processors  need  to  overlay  their  questions  on  a  Federal  application 
is  an  entirely  different  question. 
Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EE %£2t5Z££Ei  that  each  of  you  would  give  automatic 
eligibility  for  AFDC  recipients? 

Ms!  HrcKS°Absolutely,  and  not  require  them  to  do  much  in  terms 
of  renewal. 

Stenator  Pell.  May  the  record  show  that  each  witness  responded 
enthusiastically  affirmatively.  [Laughter.]  „.,n„Q 

We  now  come  to  our  third  panel-Dr.  Stanley  Koplik,  executive 
director  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Regents,  Topeka  KA,  on  behalf  of 
thr^Advisorv  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance;  Ms. 
Natala  K.  Hart,  executive  director  of  the  State  Student  Assistance 
Commission  of  Indiana,  on  behalf  of  National  Association ,  0  '  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators;  and  Ms.  Linda  Waddell,  direc- 
tor of  financial  aid,  Lane  Community  College,  Eugene,  OR,  repre- 
senting The  College  Board. 

Dr.  Koplik,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  STANLEY  Z.  KOPLIK,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
S\AI™OARD  OF  REGENTS,  TOPEKA,  KA,  ON  BEHALF 

VISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE; 

Natala  k  hart,  executive  director,  state  student  as- 

SISTANCE  COMM  SSION  OF  INDIANA,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN  ON 
BEHALF  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL 
AH)  ADMINISTRATORS;  AND  LINDA  WADDELL,  DIRECTOR  OF 
FINANCIAL  AID,  LANE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE.  EUGENE,  OR,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  COLLEGE  BOARD 

Mr.  Koplik.  Thank  you,  Senator.  - 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator 

81  M°y  name  is  Stanley  Koplik,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  and  executive  director 
of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Regents.  Let  me  take  just  a  couple  of  sec- 
onds to  introduce  a  couple  of  my  colleagues  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee who  are  here  and  attending  this  hearing.  Lynn  Burns  is  d 
rector  of  student  financial  aid  at  Roger  Williams  College  in  Bristol, 
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P'/e?  Ji"  McCormick  is  executive  director  of  the  Texas  Guaran- 
teed student  Loan  Program. 
Senator  Pell.  Welcome. 

Mr.  Koplik.  On  behalf  of  the  advisory  committee,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  recom- 
mendations on  simplification. 

u  Au  yo£ikno??'  CW68?  created  the  advisory  committee  in  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986  to  make  recommendations 
that  will  result  in  the  maintenance  of  access  to  post-secondarv  edu- 
cation for  low-  and  middle-income  students. 

At  Congress'  request  our  committee  delivered  on  April  8  its  reau- 
thorization recommendations  in  the  form  of  an  overview  report  ai  i 
legislative  language  implementing  each  proposal.  Today  I  am  here 
to  discuss  several  recommendations  that  deal  directly  with  simpli- 
fying the  delivery  of  Federal  student  aid.  V 

ihe  advisory  committee  believes  that  in  spite  of  important 
changes  legislated  by  the  Congress  in  1986,  the  entire  delivery 
system  has  remained  overly  complex  and  that  this  complexity  frus- 
trates and  discourages  both  low-  and  middle-income  students  and 
parents.  Let  me  define  the  problem. 

I  will  use  five  examples  to  illustrate  how  students  and  parents, 
especially  low  income,  disadvantaged  and  minority  populations 
view  the  delivery  system  that  we  have  placed  in  their  paths. 

first,  the  vast  majority  of  our  neediest  college-bound  youth, 
those  for  whom  our  programs  are  in  large  part  designed  and  those 
with  the  lowest  income  and  virtually  no  assets,  many  of  whom  are 
on  public  assistance,  are  currently  requii°d  to  complete  overly 
complex  forms  designed  to  assess  the  need  of  the  wealthiest  fami- 
lies in  our  country. 

It  is  our  standard  practice  also  to  allow  them  to  be  charged  a  fee 
poor  fundamentally  to  prove  to  us  that  they  are  already 

Second,  if  that  weren't  bad  enough,  we  currently  assess  the  eligi- 
bility and  need  of  our  most  disadvantaged  youth  and  families 
under  four  separate  need  analysis  models  even  though  for  the  vast 
majority,  the  four  results  are  virtually  identical.  That  is,  each  of 
the  models  simply  tell  us  what  we  should  have  already  known- 
that  these  students  and  families  are  very  poor 

Third,  we  not  only  do  this  the  first  time  they  apply  for  Federal 
student  aid,  we  make  those  already  in  school,  struggling  to  persist, 
start  from  scratch  each  year  with  a  blank  form-even  the  millions 
tor  whom  circumstances  have  not  changed  appreciably.  And  by  the 
way,  we  charge  most  of  them  yet  another  fee  every  time  thev 
apply.  J  J 

Fourth,  for  youth  from  families  who  are  but  slightly  better  off 
whose  circumstances  also  beg  for  a  streamlined  form— and  this  in- 
cludes many  middle-income  families— we  routinely  collect  asset  in- 
formation even  though  our  complex  models  have  told  us  for  years 
that  their  assets— as  you  know,  primarily  in  the  form  of  small 
amounts  of  home  equity-are  not  readily  available  for  post-second- 
abYlity^pay  ^  meaningfully  contribute  to  the  families' 

Fifth  and  perhaps  most  important,  for  the  population  most  at 
risk— low  income,  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  in  middle 
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school  and  early  high  school— the  message  we  send  about  the  pro- 
grams we  have  designed  with  their  future  in  mind  is  complex,  am- 
biguous and  often  plainly  incorrect.  Rather  than  speak  to  these  stu- 
dents and  families  with  a  clear,  unified  and  simple  message  about 
their  considerable  drawing  power  on  Federal,  State  and  institution- 
al programs  if  they  successfully  complete  a  college  preparatory  cur- 
riculum in  high  school,  we  allow  confusion  and  misinformation  to 
prevail.  „    „    ,  , 

These  are  not  random  anecdotes  or  far-fetched  examples  de- 
signed to  persuade  you  that  our  delivery  system  needs  some  fine- 
tuning.  These  are  regular  events  that  literally  define  our  delivery 
system  in  the  eyes  of  students  and  parents  across  our  Nation.  They 
happen  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  virtually  all  States,  and  on  vir- 
tually all  campuses.  They  serve  no  educational  purpose  and  poten- 
tially undermine  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  by  discouraging 
students  and  families  already  beleaguered  by  the  economic  and 
social  changes  occurring  in  this  decade. 

Fortunately,  the  worst  aspects  of  Federal  delivery  can  be^ elimi- 
nated during  this  reauthorization.  The  advisory  committee  s  cur- 
rent and  past  members— we  have  college  presidents,  financial  aid 
directors,  educational  association  executives,  bank  officers,  guaran- 
tee agency  presidents,  State  higher  education  officials  and  stu- 
dents—are convinced  that  the  delivery  system  can  be  made  much 
simpler  and  more  effective. 

However,  the  committee  believes  that  we  must  proceed  with 
some  caution.  We  should  be  careful  to  build  on  what  is  already  in 
the  law  and  avoid  making  changes  that  will  in  fact  increase  com- 
plexity. In  the  advisory  committee's  deliberations  over  the  last  18 
months,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  review  many  proposals  to 
modify  the  delivery  system.  Quite  frankly,  while  perhaps  well-in- 
tentioned, some  of  these  proposals  were  very  troublesome  and 
would  be  very  counterproductive.  Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples. __,      ,  l4.  , 

Elimination  of  free  Federal  processing  by  MDE  s— those  multiple 
data  entry  processors  you  talked  about  a  moment  ago— is  simply 
doing  away  with  the  system  called  for  by  the  Congress  and  begun 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1991-92— in  the  committee  s 
view,  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  do  away  with  that. 

Formulating,  testing  and  implementing  a  brand  new  need  analy- 
sis model,  adding  new  and  complicated  offsets  or  allowances  to  ex- 
isting models,  or  changing  terminology— it  is  hard  to  see  how  such 
changes  won't  create  more  confusion  throughout  the  process. 

Wholesale  exemption  of  certain  sub-populations  from  submitting 
even  the  most  basic  data  threatens  the  reliability  and  validity  of 
Federal  databases,  already  somewhat  troublesome,  and  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  States  and  institutions  will  accept  such  blanket  exemption. 

Allowing  institutions  to  experiment  with  and  develop  non- 
common  forms  potentially  leads  to  hundreds  of  different  approach- 
es rather  than  a  simple,  common  approach. 

Reducing  the  number  of  MDE's  without  requiring  them  to  deliv- 
er free  Federal  processing— currently,  less  than  2  percent  of  stu- 
dents filing  through  MDE  s  who  charge  a  fee  are  using  free  Federal 
need  analysis. 
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The  committee  is  convinced  that  such  approaches  are  not  advisa- 
ble and  will  increase  complexity,  decrease  the  effectiveness  of  our 
delivery  system,  increase  fees  to  students  and  undermine  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  access. 

The  advisory  committee  believes  that  Congress  can  significantly 
simplify  and  improve  the  delivery  of  Federal  student  aid  by  taking 
the  following  actions. 

First  and  most  important,  fully  implement  the  free  simple  Feder- 
al need  analysis  intended  by  Congress  by  creating  incentives  or  re- 
quirements for  States  and  institutions  to  use  it.  Without  this  step, 
the  committee  feels  that  little  progress  can  be  made  toward  simpli- 
fication. 

Further  simplify  requirements  for  students  eligible  for  simplified 
need  analysis,  in  particular  those  who  have  family  income  below 
$10,000  or  are  already  AFDC  recipients.  You  have  heard  this  point 
previously. 

Integrate  the  Pell  and  Congressional  Methodology  models  into 
one  model  with  a  simple  needs  test  by  using  one  of  the  formulas  as 
a  foundation— but  let's  get  away  from  multiple  models;  let's  use 
one  model,  make  a  decision  which  one  we  shall  use  or  what  modifi- 
cations to  one  of  the  existing  models  we  will  lake,  but  use  one 
model. 

Initiate  a  pilot  project  using  electronic  data  e/chanbe  and  devel- 
op other  procedures  for  streamlining  re-application  so  that  both 
low-  and  middle-income  students  already  in  our  system  and  already 
in  our  database  can  reapply  simply  and  quickly. 

Extend  eligibility  for  simplified  need  analysis  to  at  least  $20,000, 
and  perhaps  further  to  $30,000  adjusted  gross  income,  thereby 
eliminating  the  need  for  many  middle-income  families  with  only 
very  modest  assets  to  report  these  assets. 

Restructure  Federal  information  dissemination  and  outreach  to 
simply  and  clearly  community  the  amount  of  financial  aid  that  at- 
risk  students  will  qualify  for  if  they  finish  college  preparatory  high 
school  programs.  Early  awareness  and  intervention  is  a  missing  in- 
gredient in  our  incentive  approach. 

Redesign  and  expand  Federal  training  efforts  so  that  every  Fed- 
eral, State  and  institutional  agent  in  the  delivery  system  under- 
stands and  can  communicate  our  collective  promise  of  assistance  to 
needy  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Financial  Assistance  is  convinced  that  these 
rather  modest  changes  are  required  to  fully  realize  the  goals  of  the 
Federal  student  aid  programs,  especially  that  of  equal  access,  by 
the  year  2000. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  these  views  with  you,  and 
Til  be  pleased  to  address  any  questions  during  the  course  of  this 
hearing. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Koplik  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Mr.  Koplik 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  My  name  is 
Stanley  Koplik  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial 
Assistance  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Regents.  On  behalf  of  the 
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Advisory  Committee  members,  I  would  like  to  thank  your  Subcommittee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  our  simplification  recommendations  for  the  upcoming  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  As  you  know,  Congress  created  the  Advisory 
Committee  in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986.  The  Committees  most 
important  charge  is  to  make  recommendations  that  will  result  in  the  maintenance 
of  access  for  low-  and  middle-income  students.  In  1989,  Congress  also  asked  our 
Committee  to  identify  and  explore  issu^  for  consideration  during  this  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

At  Congress'  request  the  Committee  delivered  to  the  Congress  on  April  8,  its  reau- 
thorization recommendations  in  the  form  of  an  overview  report  and  legislative  lan- 
guage implementing  each  proposal.  Briefly,  those  recommendations  fall  into  three 
broad  areas: 

—promoting  equal  access  to  post-secondary  education 

— integrating  and  simplifying  models,  forms  and  processes  used  to  deliver  Federal 
student  aid;  and  ...  .. 

—enhancing  the  abilitv  of  Congress  and  the  Department  to  address  critical  policy 
issues  facing  the  Title  IV  Programs. 

Today,  following  your  instructions  for  this  hearing,  I  am  here  to  present  those  of 
our  recommendations  that  deal  directly  with  simplifying  the  delivery  of  Federal  stu- 
dent aid.  I  would  like  to  proceed  by  first  identifying  five  aspects  of  the  current 
system  that  were  found  to  be  especially  troubling  to  the  Advisory  Committee. 
Sfecond,  I  will  enumerate  the  constraints  that  the  Committee  used  in  identifying  po- 
tential solutions  Third,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  worst  prob- 
lems might  be  solved  during  this  reauthorization. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  Advisory  Committee  has  employed  a 
comprehensive  approach  that  identified  unnecessary  complexity  throughout  the 
entire  delivery  system.  Rather  than  viewing  complexity  as  a  characteristic  of  indi- 
vidual aspects  of  delivery,  the  Advisory  Committee  would  suggest  that,  mspite  of  im- 
portant changes  made  by  Congress  in  1986,  the  entire  system  has  remained  overly 
complex,  that  we  all  share  the  responsibility  for  complexity,  and  that  a  piecemeal 
approach  is  not  likely  to  result  in  much  improvement.  The  Advisory  Committee  also 
believes  that  system-wide  complexity  frustrates  and  discourages  students  and  par- 
ents and  does  not  promote  equal  access  to  other  goals  of  the  student  aid  program. 

Five  Dimensions  of  the  Complexity  Problem 

Let  me  use  the  following  five  examples  to  illustrate  how  students  and  parents— 
especially  low-income,  disadvantaged  and  minority  populations  view  the  delivery 
system  that  we  have  placed  in  their  paths. 

First,  the  vast  mcgority  of  our  neediest  college  bound  vouth— those  for  whom  our 
programs  are  in  large  part  designed  and  those  with  the  lowest  income  and  virtually 
no  assets— many  of  woman  are  on  public  assistance— are  currently  required  to  com- 
plete overly  complex  forms  designed  to  assess  the  need  of  the  wealthiest  families  in 
our  country.  It  is  our  standard  practice,  also,  to  allow  them  to  be  charged  a  fee,  basi- 
cally to  prove  they  are  poor. 

Second,  if  that  werent  bad  enough,  we  currently  assess  the  eligibility  and  need  ot 
these  our  most  disadvantaged  youth  and  families  under  four  separate  models— even 
though  for  the  vast  mcgority,  the  four  results  are  virtually  the  same.  That  is,  each 
of  the  models  simply  tell  us  what  we  should  have  already  known— that  these  stu- 
dents and  families  are  very  poor. 

Third,  we  not  only  do  this  the  first  time  they  apply  for  Federal  student  aid,  we 
make  those  already  in  school,  struggling  to  persist,  start  from  scratch  each  year 
with  a  blank  form— even  the  millions  for  whom  circumstances  have  not  changed. 
And  by  the  way  we  charge  most  of  them  yet  another  fee  every  time  they  apply. 

Fourth,  for  youth  from  families  who  are  but  slightly  better  off  whose  circum- 
stances also  beg  for  a  streamlined  form— and  this  includes  many  middle-income 
families— we  routinely  collect  asset  information  even  though  our  complex  models 
have  told  us  for  years  that  their  assets— primarily  in  the  form  of  small  amounts  of 
home  equity— are  not  readily  available  for  post-secondary  expenses  nor  do  they 
meaningfully  contribute  to  the  families'  ability  to  pay. 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  for  the  population  most  at-risk— low-income, 
disadvantaged  and  minority  students  in  middle  school  and  early  high  school— the 
message  we  send  about  the  programs  we  have  designed  with  their  future  in  mind,  is 
complex,  ambiguous  and  often  plain  incorrect.  Rather  than  speak  to  these  students 
and  families  with  a  clear,  unified,  and  simple  message  about  their  considerable 
drawing  power  on  Federal,  State  and  institutional  programs  if  they  successfully 
complete  a  college  preparatory  curriculum  in  high  school,  we  allow  confusion,  mis- 
information and  disenhancement  to  prevail. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  these  are  not  anecdotes  or  far 
fetched  examples  designed  to  persuade  you  that  our  delivery  system  needs  some  fine 
tuning.  These  are  regular  events  that  literally  define  our  system  in  the  eyes  of  stu- 
dents and  parents  across  our  nation.  They  happen  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  virtu- 
ally all  States  and  on  virtually  all  campuses.  They  serve  no  educational  purpose  and 
potentially  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  by  discouraging  students 
and  families  already  beleaguered  by  the  economic  and  social  changes  occurring  in 
this  decade.  Fortunately,  for  students  and  families  and  all  of  us,  these  worst  aspects 
of  Federal  delivery  can  be  eliminated  during  this  reauthorization.  All  we  need  do- 
motivated  by  our  common  interest  in  the  educational  well-being  of  our  youth  and 
our  shared  desire  that  they  and  their  families  make  sound' decisions— is  come  to- 
gether using  existing  knowledge  and  technology  to  simply  take  the  next  steps  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  in  1986. 

Constraints  in  Identifying  Solutions 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  these  issues  of  course  are  not  new. 
Many  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  current  past  members  have  been  struggling  with 
these  problems  for  almost  two  decades.  Our  members  have  included  college  presi- 
dents, financial  aid  directors,  educational  association  executives,  bank  officers,  guar- 
anty agency  presidents,  State  higher  education  officials,  and  students.  All  are  con- 
vinced that  the  delivery  system  can  be  made  much  simpler  and  more  effective.  How- 
ever, their  expertise  and  experiences  also  allowed  our  Committee  to  identify  five 
constraints  in  searching  for  and  choosing  among  potential  solutions  to  complexity: 

—First,  we  do  not  need,  during  this  reauthorization  to  reinvent  the  wheel— an  ap- 
proach that  almost  always  leads  to  more  complexity  rather  than  less.  An  exam- 
ple would  be  formulation,  testing,  and  implementation  of  a  brand  new  very  dif- 
ferent need  analysis  or  program  eligibility  model  for  Federal  aid. 

—Second,  the  Advisory  Committee  believes  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  proliferate 
further  either  the  forms  or  treatments  now  in  use.  An  example  would  be  a  sepa- 
rate form  for  low-income  students.  Another  would  be  separate  models  for  differ- 
ent programs.  Options  like  these,  we  are  convinced,  have  caused  confusion  in 
the  past  and  are  simply  not  advisable. 

—Third,  it  would  be  tragic  to  reduce  the  Federal  commitment  to  and  responsibil- 
ity for  maintaining  a  state-of-the-art  delivery  system  by,  for  example,  allowing 
the  Department  to  cut  costs  by  down-grading  delivery.  This  will  simply  mode 
low-income  students  more  dependent  on  third  party  processors  to  deliver  infor- 
mation to  States  and  schools  for  a  fee. 

—Fourth,  none  of  our  changes  during  this  reauthorization  should  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Department  to  monitor,  manage  and  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
the  programs.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  mistake  would  be  exempt  certain  sub- 
populations  from  submitting  even  the  most  basic  data. 

—Fifth,  our  modifications  to  delivery  in  the  form  of  legislative  changes  must  not 
ignore  implementation.  An  important  example  of  failure  to  include,  a  plan  for 
implementation  is  the  current  system  where  free  simple  Federal  need  analysis 
can  be  denied  disadvantaged  students  by  an  institution. 

In  addition  to  these  constraints,  the  Committee's  also  sought  simplification  pro- 
posals that,  to  the  extent  possible,  had  neutral  budget  and  redistrictive  effects. 

Committee  Recommendations 

With  these  constraints  in  mind,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  identified  and  like  to 
offer  the  following  recommendations: 

—To  eliminate  the  practice  of  low-inrome  disadvantaged  and  minority  students 
filing  complex  forms  and  paying  fees: 

—further  simplify  requirements  for  student  eligible  for  simplified  need  analysis; 

in  particular,  those  who 
—have  family  income  below  $10,000;  or 
—are  AFDC  recipients;  and 

—  rully  impler  ent  free  simple  Federal  need  analysis  by  creating  incentives  or 
requirements  for  States  and  institutions  to  use  it 
—To  eliminate  complexity  associated  with  multiple  models  integrate  the  Pell  and 
Congressional  Methodology  models  into  one  model  with  a  simple  needs  test  by 
using  one  of  the  formulas  as  a  foundation.  All  of  the  data  received  by  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  suggest  this  is  boi  *  feasible  and  desirable. 
—To  eliminate  the  complexity  and  associated  burden  of  reapplication: 
—initiate  a  pilot  reapplication  project  using  (Stage  Zero)  electronic  data  ex- 
change; and 

—develop  other  procedures  for  institutions  without  electronic  capabilities. 
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—To  eliminate  the  complexity  of  asset  data  collection  from  low-  and  middle- 
income  families: 

—extend  eligibility  for  simplified  need  analysis  to  at  least  920,000;  and  perhaps 
further  to  $30,000  AGI. 
—To  eliminate  the  complexity  and  disenhancement  resulting  from  misinforma- 
tion and  conflicting  signals  to  middle  school  and  early  high  schools  students 
—restructure  Federal  information  dissemination  and  outreach  to  simply  and 
clearly  communicate  the  amount  of  financial  aid  that  at-risk  students  will 
qualify  for  if  they  finish  college  preparatory  high  school  programs, 
—redesign  and  expand  Federal  training  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Advisory  Committee  is  con- 
vinced that  these  changes  are  required  to  fully  realize  the  goals  of  the  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  them.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  address  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Hart. 

Ms.  Hart.  Chairman  Pell,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning.  I  am  Natala  Hart,  and  I  am 
executive  director  of  the  State  Student  Assistance  Commission  in 
Indiana,  and  here  on  this  occasion  to  represent  the  more  than  3,100 
institutions  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Administrators.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  and  to 
discuss  an  important  component  of  NASFAA's  reauthorization  pro- 
posal, the  simplification  of  the  student  aid  delivery  system. 

NASFAA  conducted  a  systematic  review  of  its  membership  to  de- 
termine the  needs  of  students  and  institutions  as  we  approach  re- 
authorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Hearings  were  held  in 
each  of  our  member  regions,  input  solicited  from  individual  mem- 
bers, an  extensive  dialogue  between  a  task  force  formulated  by 
NASFAA  to  look  into  reauthorization,  its  membership,  and  has 
just  concluded  with  positions  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

There  were  four  themes  considered  to  be  important  by  NASFAA 
in  reauthorization  and  I  believe  simplification  to  be  among  the 
most  important  of  those.  NASFAA  has  created  a  cohesive,  compre- 
hensive approach  to  make  the  delivery  system  more  understand- 
able and  accessible  to  students  while  maintaining  high  values 
throughout  the  process. 

The  major  focus  for  simplification  itself  among  these  themes  by 
NASFAA  arose  from  work  that  began  even  earlier  than  our  reau- 
thorization work.  That  was  work  begun  to  try  to  reform  the  appli- 
cation process  itself,  the  vehicle  by  which  students  begin  to  apply 
for  financial  aid. 

The  goals  of  the  application  work,  though,  did  not  begin  as  sim- 
plification. They  began  as  an  attempt  to  improve  equity  and  access 
to  student  assistance,  to  assure  the  equitable  distribution  of  funds 
among  student  applicants  and  ease  of  entry  into  the  process  so  that 
the  process  did  not  present  the  barrier  that  you  have  heard  today 
it  sometimes  does. 

What  resulted  is  an  application  that  is  equitable,  is  accessible, 
but  also  is  more  simple.  The  instrument  has  been  entitled  "A  Plan 
for  Reform."  The  plan  and  its  resultant  application,  which  you 
have  as  an  attachment  to  my  testimony  and  also  appears  on  the 
easel  before  you,  has  several  key  features. 

First,  behind  the  scenes  of  the  application,  we  have  worked  out 
what  we  believe  *o  be  the  adequate  details  to  merge  the  existing 
two  methodologies— that  currently  used  for  Tm1  grants  and  for 
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other  title  IV  funds— into  a  single  methodology.  We  believe  we  are 
prepared  to  advance  that  single  methodology  to  you  to  support  the 
streamlining  of  the  system. 

This  form  and  the  definition  of  independent  student  have  been 
greatly  streamlined,  we  believe,  to  identify  and  distinguish  those 
students  who  should  be  dependent  upon  their  parents'  resources 
versus  those  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  resources.  This  is 
the  major  reason  that  this  form  looks  more  straightforward  and 
more  simple  than  the  existing  student  aid  forms. 

This  form  contains  a  point  that  you  have  heard  repeatedly  in 
these  hearings  this  morning:  Automatic  full  eligibility  for  families 
who  receive  public  assistance  benefits.  A  student  or  parent  com- 
pleting this  form  would  end  at  question  10,  move  directly  to  the 
certification  statement,  and  would  have  full  eligibility  for  Federal 
student  aid.  It  would  mean  that  we  would  only  ask  them  to  com- 
plete demographic  information,  information  about  fundamental 
program  eligibility—they  don't  even  have  to  report  the  amount  of 
AFDC  benefits.  As  you  have  heard,  that  can  be  problematic.  They 
simply  state  and  certify  that  that  is  the  case,  and  they  are  fully 
eligible. 

It  consolidates  in  this  form  several  information  processes  that  we 
believe  currently  tie  up  students  in  the  system,  and  it  is  backed  by 
key  interfaces  with  several  Federal  databases  so  that  additional 
questions  don't  have  to  be  asked  of  students  where  direct  database- 
to-database  matches  may  resolve  those  issues. 

This  form  also  eliminates  questions  about  assets  for  families 
whose  parents  have  incomes  below  $20,000  and  who  file  a  1040A  or 
a  1040EZ  form.  If  you  look,  for  example,  at  question  23,  following 
question  23  on  this  form,  it  simply  directs  those  families  who  have 
that  condition— low  income  and  a  1040A  or  1040EZ— to  stop  there. 
We  know  that  asset  questions  are  often  problematic  for  families, 
and  we  have  evidence  that  families  in  these  low  incomes  don't  have 
any  change  in  their  Federal  eligibility,  so  we  exempt  them  from  re- 
sponse to  those  asset  questions. 

Senator  Simon  asked  the  question  earlier  about  families  who 
have  unusual  circumstances.  Section  C  of  this  form  allows  those 
families  who  believe  that  the  form,  for  whatever  reason,  do  not 
adequately  reflect  their  circumstances  to  self-identify  so  that  the 
college  or  university  or  State  agency  might  follow  up  directly  with 
the  family. 

Critical  to  this  process  is  the  role  of  financial  aid  professionals  in 
making  student  aid  sensitive  to  the  family.  That  is  supported  by 
section  C  of  the  form,  but  fundamentally  rests  on  the  ability  for 
professional  judgment  to  continue. 

When  the  aid  administrator  can  review  added  information  from 
the  campus  itself,  can  talk  with  other  professionals  who  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  student,  and  can  employ  their  own  experiences  in 
dealing  with  that  individual  student,  a  lot  of  information  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  form  while  enabling  the  system  to  remain  fair  and 
equitable  for  students. 

The  plan  also  assumes  the  additional  mechanism— we  have 
called  it  "resource  analysis"  just  so  it  has  a  label  that  we  can  talk 
about— that  would  allow  those  institution?  that  need  additional 
questions  or  State  agencies  to  do  so.  Betsy  Hicks  in  the  prior  panel 
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described  those  needs  to  you  at  least  from  Harvard's  perspective. 
But  resource  analysis  would  enable  those  institutions  in  a  more 
unified  way  to  collect  that  information  and  to  use  that  potentially 
as  a  vehicle  for  professional  judgment  and  for  use  in  awarding 
other  non-Federal  funds. 

NASFAA  members  also  believe  that  additional  aspects  of  the  stu- 
dent aid  delivery  system  warrant  simplification  and  believe  that 
simplification  overall  can  be  achieved  while  remaining  high  value 
and  consistent  with  Congressional  intent,  by  standardizing  the  stu- 
dent loan  processes  and  the  applications  associated  with  them,  by 
streamlining  loan  deferments  to  try  to  reduce  instances  of  techni- 
cal defaults,  and  by  standardizing  reporting  among  institutions, 
guarantee  agencies  and  lenders  so  that  consistent  and  solid  infor- 
mation is  available. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  in  the  student  aid  process,  we 
find  most  critical  that  the  values  of  equity  and  access  are  pre- 
served. Wherever  possible  within  a  structure  that  supports  those 
values,  simplicity  should  be  achieved.  We  believe  that  the  model 
that  we  have  presented  today,  that  evolved  through  years  of  thor- 
ough involvement  from  administrators  who  represent  students  of 
every  type  in  our  country,  will  if  implemented  improve  students' 
ability  to  achieve  their  educational  goals. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  these  ideas.  NASFAA 
looks  forward  to  assisting  you  in  these  efforts  and  I  stand  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hart  (with  attachments)  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  by  Ms.  Hart 

Chairman  Pell,  members  of  the  subcommittee:  My  name  is  Natala  Hart.  I  am  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  State  Student  Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana  and,  on  this 
occasion,  here  to  represent  the  more  than  3,100  institutional  members  of  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA).  We  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  an  important  component  of  NAS- 
FAA's  reauthorization  proposals,  the  simplification  of  Federal  student  aid  delivery. 

NASFAA  has  conducted  a  systematic  review  of  its  membership  to  determine  the 
needs  of  students  as  we  approach  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Hearings  were  held  in  our  member  regions  and  input  was  solicited  through  publica- 
tions specifically  targeted  toward  reauthorization.  A  specific  Task  Force  was  formed 
which  spent  the  last  two  years  identifying  issues,  submitting  proposed  solutions  to 
the  NASFAA  membership,  and  concluding  positions  through  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association. 

One  of  four  themes  determined  to  be  essential  was  simplification  of  the  student 
aid  delivery  process.  NASFAA  has  created  a  cohesive,  comprehensive  approach  to 
make  the  delivery  system  more  understandable  and  accessible  to  students,  while 
maintaining  high  values  for  all  participants  in  the  process. 

The  mqjor  focus  for  simplification  arose  from  work  begun  even  earlier  on  reform- 
ing the  application  process— that  vehicle  by  which  students  initially  begin  to  apply 
for  student  aid.  The  goals  of  the  work  were  equity  and  access:  Assuring  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  among  student  applicants,  and  ease  of  entry  into  the  process, 
so  that  the  process  itself  did  not  present  a  barrier  to  higher  education. 

What  resulted  is  a  process  which  we  believe  is  equitable  and  accessible—but  also 
is  more  simple.  The  instrument  has  been  titled  "A  Plan  for  Reform."  The  Plan  has 
several  key  features: 

--One  method  for  determining  eligibility  for  all  types  of  Federal  funds,  replacing 
the  two  existing  methods,  one  for  Pell  grants  and  the  other  for  the  balance  of 
funds  (the  so-called  "Congressional  Methodology'  ). 
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—Automatic  full  eligibility  for  students  or  parents  who  receive  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  or  other  similar  programs  that  clearly  identify  fami- 
lies as  having  full  need  for  Federal  student  aid. 

—Consolidation  of  several  information  gathering  processes  into  one  form,  backed 
by  direct  interfaces  with  other  Federal  data  bases  so  that  those  questions  do  not 
burden  students  in  this  process. 

Elimination  of  questions  about  assets  for  parents  with  low  incomes  who  Hie  a 
1040A  or  1040EZ  or  who  do  not  file  a  tax  return. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  NASFAA's  proposed  application  and  a  copy  of  the  1991- 
92  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  to  my  testimony  for  your  reference.  These 
documents  illustrate  the  effect  of  NASFAA's  Plan  on  the  application  form,  in  terms 
of  application  length  and  data  element  reduction. 

Critical  to  this  process  is  the  role  that  financial  aid  administrators  will  play  in 
making  student  aid  sensitive  to  the  individual  family.  The  ability  of  aid  administra- 
tors to  document  and  determine  unique  circumstances  using  their  " professional 
judgment"  is  key.  When  the  aid  administrator  can  review  additional  information 
available  on  the  campus,  can  access  other  professionals  who  also  deal  with  the  stu- 
dent, and  can  employ  her  or  his  experience  in  determining  a  family's  circumstances, 
a  great  deal  of  information  collection  can  be  lifted  from  the  application  process 
while  keeping  the  system  fair  and  equitable  for  all  students  involved. 

The  Plan  also  assumes  that  an  additional  mechanism  will  be  developed  for  the 
circumstances  of  families  with  greater  resources.  This  "Resource  Analysis"  will  be 
used  selectively  when  families  have  higher  incomes,  more  assets,  and  multiple 
income  sources.  It  is  proposed  to  be  a  vehicle  to  document  the  basis  for  professional 
judgment  in  awarding  Federal  aid  and  for  use  with  institutional  or  other  non-Feder- 
al funds. 

NASFAA  members  feel  that  additional  aspects  of  the  student  aid  delivery  system 
also  warrant  simplification  and  believe  that  simplification  can  be  achieved  without 
destruction  of  values  and  congressional  intent  inherent  in  the  current  system: 

—The  Stafford  Loan,  SLS,  and  PLUS  loan  processes  should  be  standardized  to  en- 
hance clear  identification  of  the  loan  process  (as  contrasted  with  the  grant  proc- 
ess). 

— Loan  deferments  should  be  streamlined  to  reduce  instances  of  "technical"  de- 
faults. 

—-Student  Status  Confirmation  Reports  should  be  standardized  to  assist  in  accu- 
rate, regular  reporting  of  student  information. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  in  the  student  aid  process,  values  such  as  equity 
and  access  must  be  preserved.  Wherever  possible  within  a  structure  supporting 
those  values,  simplicity  should  be  achieved.  We  believe  the  Plan  for  Reform  model 
that  evolved  from  thorough  involvement  by  financial  did  administrators  throughout 
the  country  does  all  of  that— and  will,  if  implemented,  improve  students'  ability  to 
achieve  their  educational  goals. 

Again,  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  this  important 
topic.  NASFAA  looks  forward  to  assisting  you  in  these  efforts  and  stands  ready  to 
provide  you  with  any  assistance  you  may  need. 

[Draft  Federal  Financial  Aid  Program  Application  forms  follows:] 
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DRAFT  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAM  APPLICATION 

(Be  sure  to  read  Instructions  first) 
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Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Waddell. 

Ms.  Waddell.  Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Linda 
Waddell,  and  I  am  director  of  financial  aid  at  Lane  Community 
College  in  Eugene,  OR.  I  am  also  the  vice  chair  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  Assembly,  and  I  have  been  a  professional  aid 
administrator  for  18  years.  ....... 

The  College  Scholarship  Service,  or  CSS,  is  the  financial  aid  divi- 
sion of  the  College  Board,  and  the  CSS  Assembly  is  like  an  associa- 
tion within  an  association— 1,900  post-secondary  institutions,  high 
schools  and  agencies  within  the  larger  College  Board  membership 
that  have  a  special  interest  in  financial  aid. 

One  of  the  principal  challenges  of  the  upcoming  reauthorization 
is  to  simplify  the  delivery  of  student  aid  while  preserving  equity  in 
the  distribution  of  dollars.  Balancing  these  two  goals— simplicity 
and  equity— is  far  from  easy,  especially  in  light  of  continuing 
changes  in  the  student  population,  family  structure,  college  costs, 
and  the  economy  at  large.  ,    t  , 

An  effective  working  partnership  between  all  parties  involved  in 
the  student  aid  delivery  system  is  essential  if  equitable  simplifica- 
tion is  to  be  achieved.  Simplification  must  be  pursued  simulta- 
neously on  many  fronts  including  form  design,  methodology,  ad- 
ministration, and  information  and  guidance.  We  have  many  ideas 
about  how  to  approach  equitable  simplification,  summarized  in  Ap- 
pendix I  of  my  written  statement. 

Today  I  want  to  describe  four  of  the  College  Board  s  recommen- 
dations. To  illustrate  their  impact,  I  will  compare  two  documents. 

One  is  the  current  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid,  or 
AFSA,  that  was  distributed  in  Appendix  II  and  was  referred  to  ear- 
lier today.  As  you  know,  it  is  the  common  financial  aid  application 
referenced  in  statute,  and  the  Federal  core  of  all  multiple  data 
entry,  MDE,  forms  like  the  CSS's  Financial  Aid  Form. 

The  other  form  in  Appendix  III  is  a  simplified  version  of  the 
common  Federal  aid  application.  It  does  not  reflect  current  statute 
and  regulation.  However,  it  is  our  conception  of  how  the  form 
might  look  if  statute  and  regulation  were  simplified,  because  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  the  form  isn't  what  makes  the  process 
complicated;  it  is  the  process  that  complicates  the  form. 

First,  idea  number  one.  If  you  look  at  section  B  of  the  AFSA,  you 
will  see  that  16  questions  are  required  to  carry  out  the  current  def- 
inition of  dependency  status.  If  you  want  to  simplify  things,  start 
here.  Simplify  the  definition  as  we  recommend,  and  you  can  cut  11 
questions  right  off  the  form. 

Idea  number  two.  Eliminate  the  data  elements  and  treatments 
that  affect  comparatively  few  applicants.  The  AFSA  and  all  cur- 
rent MDE  forms  ask  many  such  questions  about  dislocated  work- 
ers, displaced  homemakers,  fliers  with  excess  medical  and  dental 
expenses,  parents  who  pay  private  school  tuition  for  other  children 
and  other  subjects.  The  truth  is  that  questions  like  these  affect  a 
pretty  small  portion  of  the  filing  population,  but  everyone  filling 
out  the  forms  still  have  to  plow  through  them. 

We  didn't  put  questions  like  this  on  our  draft.  We  didn  t  think 
they  were  needed  on  the  form.  Congress  could  still  authorize  spe- 
cial consideration  for  these  types  of  problem  cases,  but  you  could 
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do  so  under  the  rubric  of  professional  judgment  without  cluttering 
up  the  form. 

Idea  number  three.  If  you  look  at  the  bottom  half  of  page  3  of  the 
AFSA,  you  will  see  a  place  where  you  could  really  make  a  differ- 
ence, not  just  on  the  form  but  in  the  experience  of  very  low-income 
applicants, 

Many  of  us  worry  that  such  applicants  have  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty and  apprehension  about  forms.  The  so-called  simple  needs  test 
simply  is  not.  It  takes  several  questions  just  to  figure  out  whether 
you  qualify.  We  recommend  that  you  repeal  the  simple  needs  test 
and  create  an  application  bypass  for  very  low-income  filers.  Permit 
those  applicants  to  provide  only  basic  demographic  and  to  skip  all 
more  detailed  questions  about  income  and  assets.  The  point  is  they 
don't  have  any. 

Who  would  qualify  for  this  simpler  approach?  Public  assistance 
recipients,  for  starters.  And  why  not  parents  whose  total  income  is 
less  than  the  IRS  earned  income  credit  limit,  whose  incomes  are  in 
fact  so  low  that  they  can  file  the  1040A,  the  1040EZ,  or  not  file  at 
all. 

Then  further  amend  the  law  to  automatically  accord  maximum 
eligibility  to  anyone  who  qualifies  for  the  application  bypass.  In 
short,  a  family  on  AFDC  doesn't  need  to  prove  that  they  are  poor 
again.  And  a  family  whose  income  is  so  low  they  are  not  even  re- 
quired to  pay  income  taxes  can't  contribute  to  educational  ex- 
penses, so  why  force  them  through  the  hoops? 

My  final  idea,  idea  four.  Another  thing  that  complicates  the  fi- 
nancial aid  system  is  having  two  separate  methodologies— others 
have  spoken  to  this  issue  as  well— one  for  Pell  grant  and  one  for 
other  title  IV  programs.  Families  find  the  two  methodologies  con- 
fusing; aid  administrators  find  them  burdensome,  and  policymak- 
ers and  forms  processors  alike  find  them  difficult  to  maintain,  ana- 
lyze and  update.  That  is  why  we  propose  an  integration  of  the  Pell 
grant  and  part  F  need  analysis  methodologies  into  a  single  method- 
ology. 

We  have  provided  the  rationale  and  the  computational  detail  for 
such  an  integration  in  our  legislative  proposals,  and  we  will  gladly 
cooperate  with  the  effcrt  to  further  analyze  the  formulas  and  the 
results  to  ensure  that  the  proposed  formulas  do  not  produce  unin- 
tended redistributions  of  aid. 

Distributing  finite  dollars  on  the  basis  of  relative  financial  need 
is  a  complex  undertaking,  but  the  complexity  should  lie  in  the 
tough  policy  decisions  that  undergird  the  programs,  not  in  the  ap- 
plication process  or  in  the  administration  of  the  programs.  By 
working  together  under  the  leadership  of  Congress,  we  can  and 
should  simplify  many  aspects  of  the  system  with  which  students 
and  their  families  have  to  interact.  The  members  of  The  College 
Board  and  the  CSS  Assembly  stand  ready  to  help  you  do  that. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Waddell  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Waddell 

I  am  Linda  Waddell,  the  director  of  financial  aid  at  Lane  Community  College  in 
Eugene,  OR,  and  the  vice  chair  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  Assembly. 

On  behalf  of  the  2,800  institutions,  schools,  and  agencies  that  comprise  the  mem- 
bership of  the  College  Board,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  and  other  discussions  about  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
The  ideas  I  will  discuss  today  are  included  in  a  package  of  legislative  proposals  de- 
scribed  in  more  detail  in  Appendix  I;  they  were  also  submitted  to  the  House  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  Subcommittee  earlier  this  month.  o  • 

The  Colleee  Board  shares  this  subcommittee's  commitment  to  strengthening  the 
Federal  role  in  post-secondary  education.  The  Federal  investment  in  post-secondary 
access  is  a  vital  element  in  meeting  national  goals  of  equal  educational  opportunity, 
social  justice,  and  global  economic  competitiveness.  anfi„0i„ 

Since  1900,  the  College  Board,  a  nonprofit  membership  association,  has  actively 
promoted  broader  access  to  higher  education.  Through  its  various  programs,  serv- 
fcTfo^ms,  and  activities,  the  College  Board  seeks  to  facilitate  students7  transitions 
from  one  educational  level  and/or  setting  to  another. 

The  College  Scholarship  Service  was  founded  in  1954  by  College  Board  member 
colleges  that  sought  agreement  on  common  practices  and  standards  for  awarding 
schofarehips  and  othef  need-based  aid.  The  goal  of  CSS  is  to  foster  equitable  and 
efficient  administration  of  aid  programs,  while  making  the  delivery  system  as  ra- 
tional and  manageable  as  possible  for  students  and  their  families.  

The  College  Scholarship  Service  Assembly  is  an  assaiiation-within-an-association. 
1,900  post-secondary  institutions,  high  schools,  and  agencies  within  the  larger  Col- 
lege Board  membership  that  have  a  special  interest  in,  and  concern  about,  financial 

aiCSS  has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  promote  partnership  with  govern- 
ment and  other  agencies  in  the  improvement  of  the  financial  aid  delivery  system. 
CSS  was  a  leader  in  convening  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems, 
chaired  by  Francis  Keppel,  the  former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 

thCSS  waTalso  the  first  to  implement  a  "common  form"  with  which  students  could 
apply  for  all  types  of  assistance-Federal,  State,  institutional,  and  Private.  It  was 
?ffs  concept  thatled  directly  to  the  creation  of  Multiple  Data  Entry  (MDE),  with  its 
many  benefits  for  the  Federal  government,  State  agencies,  post-secondary  institu- 
tions, private  scholarship  programs,  and,  above  all,  students  and  their  families.  L&£> 
is  currently  one  of  five  approved  MDE  processors. 

The  Challenge  of  "Equitable  Simplication"  . 

One  of  the  principal  challenges  of  the  upcoming  reauthorization  is  to  simplify  the 
delivery  of  student  aid  while  preserving  equity  in  the  distribution  or  dollars. 

Balancing  these  two  goals-simplicity  and  equity-is  far  from  easy  especially  m 
light  of  continuing  changes  in  the  student  population,  family  structure,  college 
costs,  and  the  economy  at  large.  .     .  . 

An  effective  working  partnership  between  all  the  parties  involved  in  the  student 
aid  delivery  system  is  essential  if  "equitable  simplification  is  to  be  achieved.  Sim- 
plification must  be  pursued  simultaneously  on  many  fronts,  including  form  design, 
methodology,  administration,  and  information  and  guidance.  Now  more  than ever, 
America's  families  need  the  active  commitment  of  all  partners-the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  50  S^tes,  post-secondary  institutions,  and  private 
scholarship  programs— to  make  the  delivery  system  work  better  on  benalt  ot  stu- 

^Statute  and  regulation  must  be  simplified  before  the  forms  or  any  other  aspect  of 
the  delivery  system  can  be  simplified.  Contrary  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  the 
form  itself  is  not  what  makes  the  process  complicated.  Its  the  process  that  compli- 

CaA^pendixrn  to  this  testimony  is  the  current  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid, 
or  AFSA  (see  Appendix  II).  The  AFSA  is  the  "common  financial  aid  application 
Sferenced  in  statute,  and  the  "Federal  core"  of  all  approved  Multiple  Data  Entry 
(MDE)  forms,  such  as  CSS's  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF). 

The  AFSA  is  as  "simple"  as  forms  can  get  under  current  statute  and  regulation, 
since  it  contains  only  Federal  elements,  and  none  of  the  additional  questions  re 
quired  by  State  scholarship  and  grant  agencies,  colleges,  and  private  programs  for 
the  administration  of  their  own  funds  and  selection  of  recipients  for  certain  federal 
programs.  But  even  the  AFSA  is  not  simple. 
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has  drajted»  for  discussion  purposes,  an  alternative  AFSA  (see  Appendix  III). 
(While  arraved  across  four  pages  for  ease  of  reading  and  review,  the  data  elements 
on  this  draft  could  be  comfortably  compressed  into  two  pages.)  Its  design  does  not 
reflect  current  statute  and  regulation.  Rather,  it's  an  idea  of  how  the  "Federal  core" 
might  look  if  statute  and  regulation  were  simplified  along  the  lines  of  the  College 
Board  s  reauthorization  proposals. 

Determining  Dependency  Status 

In  the  current  AFSA,  fully  16  questions— several  of  them  quite  complex— are  re- 
quired to  establish  dependency  status  under  the  existing  definition.  Simplification 
could  start  right  there,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  form  design.  The  definition  of  self- 
supporting  student  status  itself  has  to  be  simplified. 

The  College  Board's  proposal  for  simplification  is: 

—Preserve  the  current  automatic  criteria— age  24  or  older,  veteran  status,  orphan 
or  ward  of  the  court,  or  dependents  other  than  a  spouse— but  change  the  date 
on  which  age  24  must  be  established  from  January  1  to  July  1  to  correspond 
with  the  awarding  cycle. 

—Permit  graduate  and  professional  students  to  establish  independence  automati- 
cally without  reference  to  any  other  conditional  criteria. 

—Eliminate  all  conditional  criteria. 

—Allow  aid  administrators  to  exercise  their  professional  judgment  to  classify  as 
independent  those  students  who  do  not  meet  any  of  the  automatic  criteria  but 
who  are  genuinely  self-supporting. 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  proposal?  First,  using  that  simplified  definition,  stu-  , 
dent  dependency  status  can  be  determined  by  five  simpler  questions,  as  illustrated 
on  the  discussion  draft  in  Appendix  III— a  savings  of  11  data  elements. 

Second,  it  introduces  no  new  inequities  into  the  system.  The  preponderance  of  ap- 
plicants—nearly 85  percent— already  establish  their  independence  on  the  basis  of 
automatic  (rather  than  conditional)  criteria,  according  to  an  analysis  of  a  10,000- 
case  sample  drawn  from  CSS's  1990-91  filing  population: 


Table  1.  Impact  of  Independent  Student  Criteria 


%  Filers  establishing 
independence 


Over  age  24   766 

Veteran   2  3 

Orphan/ward  of  the  court  13 

Legal  dependents...  54 

Undergraduate  conditional  criteria  37 

Graduate/married  conditional  criteria  5  7 

Professional  judgment  I  q 


That  analysis  further  suggested  that  an  estimated  10.5  percent  of  currently  self- 
supporting  students  might  become  dependent  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  new  defi- 
nition, unless  professional  judgment  were  applied.  In  many  such  cases,  professional 
judgment  probably  would  be  applied,  provided  that  sufficient  evidence  of  self-sup- 
port was  available.  The  average  age  of  these  students  was  21;  their  average  Adjust- 
ed Gross  Income  (AGI)  was  about  $10,000;  on  average,  they  were  in  their  third  un- 
dergraduate year  in  college.  (About  8  percent  of  them  had  provided  parental  income 
and  asset  information  when  they  completed  the  1990-91  need  analysis  form.) 

In  summary,  the  proposed  definition  would  be  simpler  to  understand  and  adminis- 
ter. 

Handling  Special  Cases  Through  Professional  Judgment 

By  eliminating  elements  from  the  statutory  formulas  that  affect  comparatively 
few  applicants,  both  the  need  analysis  methodology  the  form  would  be  simplified. 

In  the  current  Pell  and  part  F  methodologies,  many  such  special  treatments  exist: 
For  dislocated  workers,  displaced  homemakers,  filers  with  excess  medical/dental  ex- 
penses, applicants  whose  parents  pay  private-school  tuition  for  other  children,  etc. 
Because  the  special  treatments  exist  in  the  methodologies,  the  AFSA— and  all  other 
MDE  forms— must  ask  questions  related  to  establishing  eligibility  for,  and  determin- 
ing the  amount  of,  the  special  treatments. 
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An  analysis  of  CSS's  1990-91  filing  population  reveals  that  only  1.9  percent  of  de- 
pendent filers'  parents  meet  the  criteria  for  dislocated-worker  status,  and  only  25 
percent  ftilfill  the  conditions  for  displaced-homemaker  status.  (The  percentages 
among  self-supporting  filers  were  even  lower.)  Only  11  percent  of  dependent  filers 

Karents  reported  elementary/secondary  school  tuitions  in  excess  of  $0.  While  many 
lers  reported  medical/dental  expenses,  the  average  amount  of  their  allowance 
against  income  was  only  $606,  which  has  a  negligible  effect  on  the  bottom-line  con- 
tribution expected  of  them.  (For  about  15  percent  of  filers  reporting  such  excess  ex- 
penses, however,  a  substantial  allowance  of  nearly  $3,200  was  produced— demon- 
strating the  continuing  need  to  allow  the  exercise  of  professional  judgment  in  as- 
sessing a  family's  ability  to  provide  funds  for  education.) 

Currently,  even  though  these  special  treatments  and  associated  questions  are  ap- 
plicable to  relatively  small  percentages  of  the  filing  population,  all  filers  must 

answer  them.  .  L    n  n 

Such  questions  do  not  appear  on  the  Appendix  III  draft,  because  the  College 
Board's  reauthorization  proposals  eliminate  the  special  treatments  in  the  methodol- 
ogy in  favor  of  handling  sucn  special  cases  through  the  exercise  of  professional  ju<kf- 
ment  under  section  479  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  fact,  we  propose  the  addi- 
tion of  language  to  section  479  specifically  authorizing  consideration  for  problem 
cases  like  these.  Even  without  such  language,  however,  most  aid  administrators 
would  want  to  extend  special  treatment  to  a  student  whose  father  had  just  lost  a 
job,  or  who  was  herself  a  displaced  homemaker.  But  affording  special  consideration 
to  some  students  does  not  require  cluttering  up  the  form  for  all  students. 

Streamlining  Applications  for  the  Neediest  ...... 

Ask  any  school  counselor  who  has  ever  tried  to  explain  it,  any  aid  administrator 
who  has  tried  to  administer  it,  or  any  applicant  who  has  ever  tried  to  complete  it: 
The  "Simple  Needs  Test"  on  the  current  AFSA  is  not  simple.  Students  have  to  com- 
plete several  questions  just  to  figure  out  whether  they  quality! 

The  'Allege  Board  strongly  recommends  that  the  Congress  repeal  the  provision, 
and  create  instead  an  "application  bypass"  for  very  low-income  filers.  This  is  a  con- 
cept that  the  College  Board  initially  defined  and  advanced  back  in  1986.  There  are 
at  least  two  categories  of  people  who  might  qualify  for  the  bypass: 

—Recipients  of  public  assistance  who  are  the  parents  of  dependent  applicants,  or 
who  are  themselves  self-supporting  aid  applicants,  and  ,AJA„«  , 

—Dependent  filers'  parents,  provided  that  they  file  an  IRS  1040A  or  1040EZ  (or 
are  not  even  required  to  pay  taxes  at  all),  and  have  total  taxable  income  of  less 
than  the  IRS  earned  income  credit  limit. 

Such  a  bypass  would  permit  certain  filers  to  provide  only  basic  demographic  data 
on  the  application  form,  and  skip  the  more  complicated  income  and  asset  questions. 
Individuals  who  qualify  for  the  application  bypass  would  automatically  be  accorded 
maximum  eligibility.  %%      ^  .    ,  ,    j.  .  i_ 

To  assess  the  impact  of  this  proposal,  the  College  Board  examined  the  distribution 
of  parents'  contributions  in  its  10,000-case  sample  for  those  dependent  filers  who 
would  quality.  As  Table  2  demonstrates,  nearly  13  percent  of  its  filing  population 
would  quality,  and  82  percent  of  them  already  demonstrate  for  parents  contribu- 
tions under  current  part  F  need  analysis.  (Note:  Table  2  uses  total  taxable  income  of 
$20,000,  rather  than  the  earned  income  credit  limit,  but  the  effects  would  be  compa- 
rable.) 

Table  2.  Distribution  of  Primary  CM  PC  for  Dependent  Bypass  Qualifiers 


PC  (primay) 


AFDC  recipient  Konfilers  Wiftt  1040A/EZ-AGK  520001  Total 
 IZI   <  $20001  


$0  

1  to  50  

51  to  100.. 
101  to  150.. 
151  to  200.. 
201  to  250.. 
251  to  300.. 
301  to  350.. 
351  to  400.. 
401  to  450.. 


40 

6.4 

181 

28.8 

296 

47.1 

517 

82.2 

0 

.0 

2 

.3 

6 

1.0 

8 

1.3 

1 

.2 

2 

.3 

5 

.8 

8 

1.3 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

7 

1.1 

7 

1.1 

0 

.0 

1 

.2 

5 

.8 

6 

1.0 

0 

.0 

1 

.2 

6 

1.0 

7 

1.1 

.3 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

2 

.3 

2 

0 

.0 

1 

.2 

5 

.8 

6 

1.0 

0 

.0 

1 

.2 

2 

.3 

3 

.5 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

6 

1.0 

6 

1.0 
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Table  2.  Distribution  of  Primary  CM  PC  for  Dependent  Bypass  Qualifiers— Continued 

Af DC  recipients           Nenfittrs  W*m        1M0A/E2-AGI<$20W1  Total 
PC(primny)    <»20001  


451  to  500  

501  to  750  

751  to  1000  

1001  to  1250.. 
1251  to  1500... 
1501  &  higher.. 

Total  


0 

.0 

0 

.0 

6 

1.0 

6 

1.0 

0 

.0 

2 

.3 

10 

1.6 

12 

1.9 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

7 

1.1 

7 

1.1 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

10 

1.6 

10 

1.6 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

2 

.3 

2 

.3 

4 

.6 

6 

1.0 

12 

1.9 

22 

3.5 

45 

7.2 

197 

31.3 

387 

61.5 

629 

100 

The  College  Board  further  recommends  that  the  law  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
beeretary  to  enter  into  agreements  with  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
pilot  projects  with  alternative  application  mechanisms  for  low-income  applicants. 
The  purpose  of  such  projects  would  be  to  demonstrate  or  determine  the  feasibility 
and  value  of  mechanisms  for  assessing  need  and  eligibility  that  are  not  reliant  on  a 
completed  common  financial  aid  application."  Possible  innovations  that  might  be 
explored  under  such  an  authority  include  alternative  forms,  computer  software,  and 
guided  interviews. 

In  summary,  a  family  on  AFDC  does  pot  need  to  prove  they  are  poor;  they  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  need  when  they  qualified  for  AFDC.  And  parents  whose 
income  w  so  low  they  are  not  even  required  to  pay  income  taxes  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contribute  more  than  a  pittance  to  their  children's  educational  ex- 
penses. So  why  force  them  to  answer  questions  that  have  no  relevance  to  their  fi- 
nancial condition? 

The  Dilemma  of  Dual  Methodologies 

Another  factor  that  complicates  not  just  the  forms,  but  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  need  analysis  and  eligibility  determination  processes,  is  the  existence  of  two  sep- 
arate methodologies— one  for  Pell  grants  and  one  for  all  the  other  title  IV  pro- 
gram*:. r 

Families  find  two  sets  of  formulas  confusing.  Aid  administrators  find  them  bur- 
densome. Policymakers  and  forms  processors  alike  find  them  difficult  to  maintain, 
analyze,  and  update.  The  College  Board  proposes,  therefore,  the  full  integration  of 
6 !!  grant  aJnd  P*rt  F  need  analysis  methodologies  into  a  single  methodology. 

The  theory  and  computational  detail  associated  with  such  an  integrated  methodol- 
ogy are  described  in  depth  in  draft  legislative  language  amending  parts  B  and  F.  In 
developing  its  propoMtl,  the  College  Board  tended  more  towards  the  current  part  F 
need  analysis  methodology  than  the  current  Pell  grant  methodology.  The  computa- 
tions result  m  a  'parent  share"  and  a  "student  sliare,"  constructs  analogous  to  the 
current  parents  contribution"  and  "student's  contribution"  (but  renamed  for  ease 
of  public  understanding). 

The  proposal  does  take  into  account  one  very  critical  difference  between  the  cur- 
rf  no  n  part  F  method°l°8ie8'  In  order  to  preserve  continuity  in  the  awarding 

of  Pell  grant  dollars  and  the  unique,  quasi-ent:tlement  character  of  the  Pell  Pro- 
^"Jk'SP  V0"****  Board  proposes  an  adjustment  to  the  expected  family  share  called 
the  "Pell  Eligibility  Number." 

The  Pell  Eligibility  Number  would  be  calculated  as  the  last  step  in  need  analysis 
by  subtracting  the  minimum  student  share  from  earnings  from  the  expected  family 
share.  The  intent  of  this  unique  aflustment  is  to  ensure  that  dependent  and  self- 
supporting  students  who  have  no  family  share  beyond  their  own  contribution  from 
earnings  continue  to  receive  maximum  Pell  grant  awards,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 
(Need  and  eligibility  for  all  other  title  IV  funds  currently  requires  a  minimum  stu- 
dent contribution  from  earnings.) 

In  the  proposed  new  methodology ,  the  Pell  Eligibility  Number  would  not  be  the 
result  of  a  separate  methodology,  but  rather,  an  adjustment  to  the  methodology  per- 
formed specifically  for  Pell  purposes. 

The  College  Board  believes  that  a  merger  of  the  two  existing  method..)  jies  is 
both  feasible  and  appropriate.  However,  further  research  and  analysis  ot  a  very 
high  order  will  be  required  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  produce  unintended  redistribu- 
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tion  effects  or  other  dislocations.  The  College  Board  will  gladly  cooperate  with  such 
*n  effort. 

Streamling  Data  Flow  .   _  ,       _  .     .  , 

There  are  other  factors  beyond  form  and  methodology  that  complicate  the  deliv- 
ery of  aid  unnecessarily,  and  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  aflustments  to  defini- 
tions, data  elements,  and  formulas.  A  prime  example  is  the  current  requirement 
that  an  institution  must  wait  until  it  has  an  applicant  s  Student  Aid  Keport  (BAR) 
in  hand  to  pay  a  Pell  grant,  even  if  it  already  has  official  results  from  a  certified 

MDE  processor.  %    B     _      .  A         .  ... 

One  of  the  College  Board's  legislative  proposals,  therefore,  is  to  permit  an  institu- 
tion to  pay  a  Pell  grant  on  the  basis  of  an  official  result— whether  that  result  is 
delivered  directly  by  a  certified  MDE  processor,  brought  or  mailed  m  by  the  appli- 
cant, or  transmitted  by  any  other  means  that  the  Secretary  might  choose  to  desig- 
nate. Such  a  change  would  substantially  simplify  the  data  flow,  and  result  in  a  more 
timely  delivery  of  award  notifications  and  actual  dollars  to  students. 

Better  Information  and  Guidance  « 

Insufficient  information  and  guidance  about  the  process  also  complicates  student 
aid  delivery.  "Gaps  in  Parents'  and  Students'  Knowledge  of  School  Costs  and  Feder- 
al Aid,"  the  GAO  study  commissioned  last  summer  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
reveals  that  many  students  and  parents  have  sketchy  information  at  best  about 
either  the  reality  of  college  costs  or  the  possibility  of  financial  aid. 

Information  about  the  availability  of  aid  does  not  necessarily  motivate  students  to 
pursue  post-secondary  education,  but  as  the  GAO  report  suggests,  it  can  be  part  of 
a  chain  of  influences  leading  to  completion  of  additional  schooling.  For  students  at 
the  lowest  income  levels,  such  information  is  critical,  for  surely  they  will  not  and 
cannot  enroll  without  it.  Student  aid  dollars  alone  are  not  enough.  More  and  earlier 
help  is  needed  if  we  are  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  the  most  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents enroll  in,  and  succeed  at,  higher  education. 

Concern  about  more,  better,  and  earlier  information  and  guidance  underlie  sever- 
al of  the  College  Board's  reauthorization  proposals,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  new 
authority  under  the  College  Work-Study  Program  that  would  encourage  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  utilize  eligible  college  students  in  early-outreach  activities 
aimed  at  low-income  junior  high  and  high  school  students. 

In  recognition  of  the  increasingly  critical  role  of  guidance  counselors  m  facilitat- 
ing students'  transitions  from  one  educational  setting  and/or  level  to  another,  the 
College  Board  also  recommends  the  reauthorization  for  an  additional  4  years  of  the 
"Congressional  Teacher  Scholarship  Programs,"  and  an  expansion  of  eligibility  to 
include  individuals  preparing  for  careers  in  school-based  counseling.         .     ,  , 

A  third  recommendation  calls  for  significantly  increasing  the  authorization  levels 
for  the  TRIO  programs  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  serve  more  than  the  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  eligible  population  now  covered. 

The  College  Board  also  endorses  two  proposals  advanced  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  (ACE),  one  authorizing  a  new  authority  under  the  State  Student  In- 
centive Grant  (SSIG)  Program  to  provide  matching  grants  to  States  for  creating  or 
expanding  early  intervention  programs  for  at  risk  students,  and  the  other  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  make  contracts  for  an  early  awareness  information  program 
aimed  at  high  school  students  and  families. 

Conclusion  „       .  ,       .  .  . 

Distributing  finite  dollars  on  the  basis  of  relative  financial  need  is  a  complex  un- 
dertaking. But  the  complexity  should  lie  in  the  tough  policy  decisions  that  under- 
gird  the  programs,  not  in  the  application  process  or  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
(trams 

By  working  together  under  the  leadership  of  the  Congress,  all  the  partners  to  the 
delivery  system  can— and  should— simplify  many  aspects  of  the  system  with  which 
students  and  their  families  have  to  interact.  The  members  of  the  CSS  Assembly  and 
the  College  Board  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  that  effort. 
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APPENDIX  J 


Simplicity,  Equity,  and  Integrity: 
An  Agenda  for  the  Reauthorization 


The  College  Board 
April,  1991 


The  College  Board's  Reauthorization  agenda  was  developed  over  the  course  of  many  months  in  consultation  with 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Advisory  Panel  to  the  Washington  Office,  the  College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS) 
Council,  the  CSS  Council  Committee  on  Standards  of  Ability  to  Pay  (CSAP),  the  financial  aid  divisions  of  the 
six  Regional  Assemblies  of  the  College  Board,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Office  of  Adult  Learning 
Services.  These  ideas  were  submitted  to  the  House  Postsecondary  Education  Subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  in  April,  1991. 


Distributing  finite  subsidy  dollars  on  the  basis  of  relative  financial  circumstances  is  a  complex  undertaking.  But 
the  complexity  should  lie  in  the  policy  that  undcrgirds  the  programs,  not  in  the  application  process  or  the  practice 
of  student  aid  administration.  Simplifying  aspects  of  the  system  with  which  students  and  families  interact  will 
promote  greater  public  understanding  of,  and  confidence  in,  the  process. 

■  Integrate  the  Pell  Grant  and  Part  F  Congressional)  methodologies  into  a  single  methodology.  The 
maintenance  of  two  separate  methodologies  complicates  the  assessment  of  need  and  eligibility.  Families 
find  the  *>ial  methodologies  confusing;  aid  administrators  find  them  burdensome;  processors  and 
policymakers  alike  find  them  difficult  to  maintain,  analyze,  and  update. 

■  For  Pell  purposes,  adjust  the  outcome  of  the  new,  Integrated  methodology  by  subtracting  the  amount 
of  the  minimum  student  share  from  earnings  from  the  expected  family  share,  producing  a  'Pell 
Eligibility  Number.' 

"  Permit  institutions  to  pay  a  Pell  Grant  on  the  basis  of  an  official  Pell  Eligibility  Number,  whether  the 
result  Is  delivered  directly  by  a  certified  MDE  processor,  by  the  applicant,  or  by  such  other  means  as 
the  Secretary  might  choose  to  designate.  This  change  will  simplify  the  data  flow  and  result  in  more 
timely  delivery  of  both  award  notifications  and  dollars. 

■  Use  more  understandable  language  throughout  Title  IV  wherever  possible,  such  as  "family  share" 
instead  of  'family  contribution*  (which  carries  an  inaccurate  connotation  of  being  voluntary). 

■  Eliminate  complicating  data  elements  and  treatments  that  affect  comparatively  few  applicants,  such 
as  the  special  allowances  for  dislocated  workers  and  displaced  homemakers,  medical/dental  expenses, 
and  elementary/secondary  school  tuition. 

■  Remove  veterans*  benefit*  from  the  Part  F  need  analysis  formulas  and  treat  all  such  benefits 
consistently  as  a  resource  available  to  the  applicant. 

■  Place  greater  reliance  on  the  professional  judgment  of  aid  administrators  to  address  such  special 
circumstances  as  the  foregoing. 

■  Repeal  the  Income  Contingent  Loan  Program.  The  program  has  never  garnered  wide  community  or 
public  support,  and  funds  required  to  fund  it  in  future  years  can  be  reallocated  to  better  effect. 


Simplify  application  forms,  need  analysis  methodology,  and  delivery 
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Streamline  the  deliver  of  aid  to  very  lowincome  applicants 

Their  need*  are  great,  their  resources  are  extremely  limited,  and  their  interactions  with  the  delivery  system  can 
and  should  be  simplified. 

Repeal  the  complicated  -Simple  Needs  TesV  «nd  Instead  penult  certain  filer*  to  pro  only  basic 
demographic  data  on  the  application  form  and  skip  all  Income  and  asset  questions.  Quaii'  ing  for  the 
bypass:  recipients  of  public  assistance  who  are  the  parents  of  dependent  filers  or  ar;  themselves 
independent  filers;  dependent  filers'  parents  who  do  not  file  an  IRS  Form  1040  and  whose  total  taxable 
income  is  less  than  the  IRS  earned  income  credit  limit. 

Automatically  accord  all  filers  qualifying  for  the  application  bypass  a  zero  parents'  share  (ir  they  are 
the  parents  of  dependent  student!)  or  a  zero  student's  share  (If  Ihey  are  self-supporting  students). 
Dependent  filers  whose  parents  are  public  assistance  recipients  would  also  be  permitted  to  skip  student 
income  and  asset  questions.  Part  F  wujid  assume  a  minimum  student  share  from  earnings. 

■  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
projects  designed  to  demonstrate  or  determine  the  feasibility  and  value  of  alternative  mechanisms  for 
assessing  need  and  eligibility  without  recourse  to  a  completed  common  application  form.  Possible 
innovations:  alternative  applications,  computer  software,  guided  interviews,  early  estimates. 


Increase  assistance  to  the  neediest  by  restoring  the  purchasing  power  of  Pell  Grants 

Rising  college  costs  and  a  decade  of  inflation  without  any  increase  in  the  Pell  maximums  have  reduced  Pell  Grant 
Program's  support  for  the  neediest  students  and  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  the  grants. 

■  Increase  the  maximum  award  to  $4,000  [52,500  for  living  expenses  and  up  to  $1,500  for  tuition,  limited 
to  25  percent  of  tuition).  The  effects  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  increase  support  for  the  neediest 
students,  provide  more  realistic  living-expense  budgets  and  greater  tuition  sensitivity,  and  recoup 
inflationary  losses  in  the  Pell  Grant's  purchasing  power  over  the  last  decade.  (Note:  This  proposal  is 
being  advanced  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  on  behalf  of  12  higher  education 
associations;  the  College  Board  endorses  it  in  principle.) 


Simplify  the  definition  of  independent  student  s»  itus 

The  current  definition  Is  too  complicated.  Students  can't  understand  it;  aid  administrators  find  it  difficult  to 
administer;  the  16  questions  currently  required  to  fulfill  it  make  the  form  look  intimidating. 

Preserve  the  current  automatic  criteria  (but  change  the  date  on  which  age  24  musi  be  established 
January  1  to  July  1  to  correspond  with  the  awarding  cycle). 

■  Permit  graduate  and  professional  students  to  establish  independence  automatically  without  reference 
to  any  other  conditional  criteria. 

■  Eliminate  all  conditional  criteria. 

.         Allow  aid  administrators  to  exercise  their  professional  judgment  to  classify  as  independent  those 
students  who  do  not  meet  any  of  the  automatic  criteria  but  who  are  genuinely  self-supporting. 
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Provide  for  greater  sensitivity,  equity,  and  currency  in  need  analysis 

Some  aspects  of  the  current  methodology  violate  principles  of  horizontal  and/or  vertical  equity,  others  fail  to 
reflect  current  realities  about  family  attitudes  and  expenditure  patterns;  still  others  arc  rapidly  becoming  ossified 
in  law.  We  can  do  better. 

■  Cap  home  value  at  three  times  income.  (The  methodology  would  compute  home  equity  using  either  the 
reported  home  value  minus  the  mortgage  or  the  total  income  times  three  minus  the  mortgage,  whichever 
is  lower.)  Such  a  treatment  would  provide  some  relief  to  families  whose  home  values  in  "boom  markets" 
have  far  outstripped  their  true  incomes,  while  maintaining  equity  between  homeowners  and  renters. 

■  Increase  the  minimum  student  sbare  from  earnings  from  $700/5900  to  $900/51100  (for  dependent 
students)  and  from  $1200  to  $1500  (for  self-supporting  students),  and  tie  this  and  subsequent  derivations 
to  the  federal  minimum  wage.  This  provides  an  economic  rationale  for  deriving  and  updating  minimum 
contributions  (which  are  now  fixed  in  law). 

■  Rename  the  Standard  Maintenance  Allowance  (SMA)  the  "Income  Protection  Allowance  (IPA),'  and 
compute  Us  value  on  the  basis  of  norms  derived  from  the  annually  conducted  Consumer  Expenditure 
Survey  (CES),  rather  than  from  the  historical  BUS  budget  standards  inflated  annually  for  changes  in  the 
CPI. 

■  Create  an  Educational  Savings  Protection  Allowance  (ESPA),  to  eliminate  the  perceived  disincentives 
to  saving  in  Part  F  need  analysis  by  ensuring  that  a  dependent  student's  expected  family  share  is  not 
disproportionately  increased  because  the  parents  have  chosen  to  save  for  college. 

■  Exclude  parents  from  the  number-in-college  adjustment,  but  permit  financial  aid  administrators  to 
exercise  professional  judgment  by  accounting  for  their  unreimbursed  direct  educational  expenses  as  an 
allowance  against  income,  provided  that  the  parents  are  enrolled  in  degree  or  certificate  programs.  This 
is  a  more  progressive  treatment  of  families  in  varying  economic  circumstances  whose  parents  are 
enrolled  in  poslsccondary  education  than  current  practice. 

■  Modify  Part  F  need  analysis  to  treat  all  independent  students  without  children  in  a  similar  manner, 
except  that  the  assessment  rate  on  income  be  set  at  a  "flat"  70  percent  (in  order  to  correspond  to  the 
treatment  proposed  in  NASFAA's  Plan  for  Reform). 

■  Provide  for  the  annual  updating  of  the  asset  conversion  rate  tables  in  Part  F  by  increasing  values  to 
reflect  increases  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BUS)  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey.  (The  asset 
conversion  tables  have  not  been  updated  since  prior  to  the  last  reauthorization,  and  arc  currently  fixed 
in  law.) 

■  Establish  a  mechanism  and  a  timetable  for  structuring  annual  review  and  updating  of  Part  F  formulas 
and  tables.  The  goal  is  to  ensure  the  continuing  vitality  of  the  methodology.  The  Secretary  will  be 
directed  to  solicit  advice  from  the  educational  community  and  the  public,  and  present  proposals  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration  between  reauthorizations. 
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Reinforce  and  reward  program  quality  and  Integrity. 

Access  remains  the  touchstone  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  but  on  behalf  of  students,  we  must  ask:  'Access  to 


what?' 


Authorize  the  Secretary  to  eatabllsh  objective  performance  standards  for  the  administration  of  Title 
W  programs*  inconsuhation  with  appropriate  institutions  and  agencies  Provide  also  for  systematic 
pTog^ravLs  and  both  automatic  and  on-site  recertifica.ion  reviews.  Require  finely  no.ifica .0. .of 
SSSS  bTaeoedUtag  agencies  of  action  taken  with  respect  .0  a  particular  msf.ut.on.  (Note:  The 
College  Board  endorses  in  principle  this  proposal  from  ACE.) 

Authorise  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  program  of  regulatory  relief,  under  which  institutions  that  meet 
£  x«ed  £*•  performance  standards  are  eligible  .0  apply  for  exemption  from  portions  of  Federal 
raaulation  Example!  of  areas  subject  to  possible  waivers  or  modifications-requirements  related  to 
Serringfunds  between  programs,  reportmg  .0  the  Fedcrm  government,  audits  and  program  renews, 
collecting  data  from  and/or  reporting  data  to  applicants  and  prospective  applicants. 

Permit  Institutions  eligible  under  Title  III,  Parts  A  and  B,  to  use  funds  to  institute  such  changes  as 
m£t  "qTd  ,0  meet  objective  performance  standards  established  pursuant  .0  enactment  of  the 
foregoing. 

Support  earlier  guidance  and  outreach,  especially  to  at-risk  students. 

Student  aid  dollars  alone  are  no.  enough.  More  and  earlier  help  is  needed  .0  increase  the  rate  a.  which  the  most 
disadvantaged  students  enroll  in  and  succeed  at  higher  education. 

Encourage  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  develop  College  Work-Study _pro»rams  'evolving  eligible 
studen"  In  early-outreach  activities  aimed  at  lowlncom.  junior  high  and  high  school  students.  (A 
new  amhorily  under  College  Work-Study  would  parallel  the  current  Commumty  Semcc  Leaning 
provisions  of  CWS.) 

Reauthorize  for  an  additional  four  years,  expand  eligibility  to  include  individuals  preparing  for  careers 
in  schoXs.d  counseling,  and  rename  the  progmra  the  "Congressional  Teacher  and  Counselor 
£hMlp£v*n».'  The  broadened  focus  would  recogniz*  the  increasingly  critical  role  of  guidance 
SnXs  in  Staling  students'  transition  from  one  educational  setting  and/or  level  .0  another. 

As  a  condition  of  participation  in  Title  IV  programs,  require  postsacondary  Institutions  to  report  on 
nzXnti  ud  ln.ttaiMon.1  finance  to  tha  Integrated  Postsecond.ry  Education  Data  System 
(IPEDS),  modified  as  appropriate  to  accommodate  proprietary  accounting  praciices.) 

Authorize  a  new  authority  under  the  State  Supplemental  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  Program  th»t 
^ovides  matching  grants  io  encourage  sm.es  to  create  or  expand  early  intervention  programs  for  at- 
risk  students.  (Note:  77ie  College  Board  endorses  in  principle  this  proposal  from  Act.) 

Expand  the  au.horiza.lon  of  the  TRIO  programs  beyond  the  approximately  20  percent  of  the  eligible 
population  now  served. 

Authorize  the  Secretory  to  make  contracts  for  an  early  awareness  information  program  aimed  at  high 
school  tudents  and  families.  (Not*  The  College  Board  endorses  in  principle  this  proposal  from  ALL.) 

Enact  provisions  of  H.R.  1524,  the  "Student  Counseling  and  Assistance  Network  Act  of  1991.' 


o 
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Application  for 
Federal  Student  flid 


.APPENDIX  II 


1991-92  School  Year 


NOTICE 


You  can  use  tha  fma  'Appaoabon  for  FedareJ  Student  Akf 
(AFSA)  to  apply  for  financial  aid  from  federal  student  finances! 
aW  progreme.  However,  for  mo*  Stilt  arid  prtvtia  aid  programa 
you  aril!  riava  to  «  out  other  tormt.  To  frid  out  more  about  which 
term  you  should  use,  oontect  your  high  school  couneakv,  frienoiaJ 
ationVe,  or  Stale  sctouvsttp  agency.  YouH  find  more  Worma- 
ttofl  about  FedaraJ  student  atd  programs  on  this  page. 


Ba  aura  to  raad  IntonrnHon  on  ma  Prtvacy  Act  and  Uaa  of 
Your  Social  Security  Number"  on  page  12. 


WARNING:  You  must  M  out  this  form  accurately.  Tha  In- 
toonattonwt^youauppn/canbachackadbyyw 

or  by  tha  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Education. 

You  may  ba  asked  to  provtda  U.S.  rncorna  tax  returns,  tha 
worksheets  in  this  booklet  and  other  information.  If  you  cant 
ordofllprovttmaaaracordi.youmftyrrt  If 
you  gat  Federal  student  aid  baaadon  Incorrect  IntorrnatJon.you 
wiitr^topayHbacK;yournayaiaohavatopayf^ftndroot. 
ttyt>jpurpo«^g^toto«ofn^i>tidmfla^nmiu<ionyouf 
appttcatjon  form,  you  may  ba  fined  $10,000,  reoaiva  a  prtaon 
sentence,  or  both. 


What  la  This  Application  For? 

YoucanuMmafom^ntttebookWasthafifrt 

student  financial  aid  offarad  by  ma  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Education. 

Thaaa  FadaraJ  student  assistance  programs  can  help  you  pay  for 
moat  kinds  of  education  aftar  high  school.  1  ha  aft  is  available  If 
you  ara  attandlng  ■  profaaaionaJ  school,  ■  vocational  or  technical 
school,  or  ooHaga.  This  application  is  for  Fadaral  student  financial 
■Jd  for  tha  1991  -92  school  year  (Jury  1, 1991  -  June  30, 1992). 

Tha  irrtormatiori  on  this  paga  answer  soma  of  your  quatbons 
about  thasa  programs.  However,  for  mora  information  on  Fadaral 
student  financial  aid,  sea  "Additional  Information  On  The 
Federal  Student  Financial  AM  Programa"  on  page  10.  Tha 

instructions  in  this  booklet  wm  tall  you  what  kiformatton  you  have 
toprovttaontheform.  If  you  hava  any  questions  sftar  you  hava 
raad  tha  instructions,  seek  help.  Talk  to  your  high  school  coun- 
selor or  tha  financial  aid  administrator  at  th«  school  you  want  to 


OWe  No  1640-01  1<VAM>  txf  uw 
U  S  0«p«rtrn*rr1  of  Eouctbon 
Studtffl  Flrwtojj  A«stttanc«  Programs 


Who  Can  0*/ 


I  Student  f 


aamiM. 

*» 

Murttaftfaa* 

•Majaais^ 

(Miasjsaasi 

SftjslhseaMia 

Y« 

prae^vi 

fm 

HuMnMSakt 
asSMMfraws 

FiajUgreMtr 

Insnrmreeii.alirtsraigoirqlpsorioolloa^ 

Ctwck  with  your  firenota)  aid  s J  " 


lnson»caKt,stud*<mo^1rMlobainiotc/Mof 
Gb«*  wWh  your  ftwtUi  *d  sornfc-iem* 


DEADLINE:  May  1,1992 

WsmuatieoarVs  your  form  by  May  1, 1992.  Schoolsrnay 
hava  aareWdeectinaayouwiB  hava  to  meet.  YoushouW 
appfyaaaarfyaapoaabla.  Matting  in  your  form  rs  oofy  tha 
first  step  in  applying  for  Federal  student  aid. 


If 


Ml 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR 

SHADED 
AREAS 


FOR  GRAY 

SHADED 

AREAS 


BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  TO  Ftl.L  OUT  THE  FORM.  TEAR  IT  OUT 
OF  THE  BOOKLET  AND  LAY  IT  ALONGSIDE  THE  INSTRUC 
TlONS  SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CHECK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IN- 
STRUCTIONS AS  YOU  GO  ALONG 

The  and  GRAY  areas  indicate  which  instructions  are  lor 

which  Questions  Reed  the  ln»tn*ct!on«  ee  you  fill  out  this 
form.  Mistakes  will  delay  the  processing  ol  your  application 

Some  instructions  appear  on  the  lorm  itsell.  Since  those  ques- 
tions are  sell-explanatory,  no  additional  instructions  are  provided. 
Where  additional  information  rs  necessary  you  win  find  n  m  this 
instruction  booklet 

The  instructions  for  this  form  will  usually  answer  questions  that 
you  have  H  you  need  more  help,  contact  your  high  school 
guidance  counselor  or  your  college  financial  aid  administrator 

Although  other  people  (besides  the  student  who  is  applying  lor 
aid)  may  nelp  hit  out  this  lorm.  it  is  about  the  student  On  this  form, 
ihe  wofds  "you"  and  'your  always  mean  the  student  The  word 
"college"  means  a  college,  university,  graduate  or  professional 
school,  vocational  or  technical  school,  or  any  other  school  beyond 
high  school 

"Student  financial  aid'  means  money  from  educational  loans 
grants,  and  scholarships.  It  also  means  earnings  from  the  College 
Work-Study  Program  o»  other  earnings  you  received  based  on 
your  financial  aid  adminis'Mto''s  determination  of  your  financial 
need 

Records  Yju  Wilt  Need 

Gel  together  Weso  records  tor  you'sc"  any  you'  Uimtiy 

•  l9iJ0U.S  mcon-oiax  relj'"  liHS  Form  tO-iO.  1U40A.O' 
iO40EZi 

<  1 990  Slate  a^d  »ocai  income  tax  returns 

.  W-2  lorms  and  other  records  ol  monoy  earned  »n  1990 

•  Records  of  untaxed  income,  such  as  weiiare.  scorn 
security.  AFDC  or  ADC,  or  veterans  benelits 

.  Current  bank  statements 

•  Current  mortgage  information. 

•  Records  of  medical  or  dental  bins  mat  were  p!nd  ^  1 09C 

•  Business  and  farm  records 

•  Records  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  olher  investments 

Keep  these  records! 

Won't  Ate  •  tax  return.  Even  it  you  and  your  spouse  or  your 
parents  file  no  income  tax  return  for  1990.  you  will  need  to  know 
earnings  for  the  year  You  may  also  need  records  showing  the 
amount  of  other  income  you  are  to  report  on  your  application 

Tm  return  not  completed  yet.  If  you.  your  spouse,  anovor  your 
parent  haven't  completed  a  1 990  U  S  income  tax  return  but  will 
be  filing  one.  we  recommend  that  you  complete  your  return 
before  miing  out  thla  applteetton.  Knowing  what  will  be  on  your 
tax  return  will  help  you  to  fill  out  this  application  accurately  When 


yout  application  is  compared  wrth  the  official  1 990  IRS  Form  1 040. 
1040A.  or  1040E2  that  '*  «"|ed  for  you  and  your  family,  the  financial 
information  must  agree.  If  there  are  any  errors,  you  will  nave  to 
correct  the  inlormation  and  send  it  back  to  the  US  Department  of 
Education.  If  this  happens,  rt  will  take  longer  to  determine  whether 
you  are  eligible  for  Federal  student  aid.  tt  could  mean  a  delay  in 
getting  your  student  financial  aid 

If  you.  your  spouse,  and/or  your  parents  filed  (or  will  file)  a 
"Foreign  Tbk  Return14  or  are  a  "Native  American/'  see  page  1 0 

When  You  Fill  Out  Thli  Form 

.  Use  a  pen  with  black  or  dark  ink,  don't  use  a  pencil 

•  Print  carefully,  so  that  your  form  will  be  easy  to  read. 

•  Round  off  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar  For  50  cents 
Of  more,  round  up:  for  49  cents  or  less,  round  down 

Section  A:  YoutmH 

Write  m  this  section  information  about  you.  The  student  who  is 
applying  (or  aid 

2.  Write  in  the  address  where  you  will  be  receiving  mail  All  mail 
will  be  sent  to  this  addross.  Donl  use  the  address  of  the 
financial  a>d  office  or  any  other  olfice.  Use  the  State/Country 
abbreviations  list  below 

State/Country  Abbreviations 


A.  Autwrn 

WNMUtlKV 

VA  Vrty*i 

AH  AUttl 

ia  Kmf 

hv  NmT«i 

WA  WtV*W 

AS  $v«c* 

ks  xmi 

Nc*tf-C**\A 

WV  Wmj  vrjng 

KZ  Anrau 

NO  NiVhDftkoU 

AH  AA*-4*t 

LA  10UM"J 

Oh  Orxi 

CA  CV*0"M 

Vf  fcU-r* 

OK  OUkhorru 

CO  Zai&ric 

V»0  Mi  -y*<V 

On  J>tgon 

CN  Ci^04 

PA  &*v-«y«»r«» 

:>i  Ortawi't 

Ml  UtCftet* 

Smioi 

MS  UwitM 

US  U^vrKO 

5C  Snu^Ct'ohn* 

MH  U*V\*I 

>  .  fo-di 

wio  Uuvkt 

SO  Sovtr  9«uu 

M  Movant 

St  N*c<l*M 

MP  Hon?*™ 

»n  iiiwK 

Kv 

■0  4*"C 

vr  vmmvi 

i  in*** 

F--W  PMj 

If  your  ptace  of  residence  is  not  included  above,  leave  the  State 
abbreviation  blank  end  write  the  name  of  your  crty  and  territory  or 
country  in  the  space  lor  crty 

4,  Wnte  in  the  two-letter  abbreviation  lor  your  current  State/ 
Country  ol  legal  residence  use  the  Stale/Country  abbre- 
viations list  above 

6.  Write  m  your  birth  date.  For  example,  if  you  were  born  on  July 
5.  1972.  you  woukJ  wnte  «: 


Month      Day  Year 

if  you  are  a  U.S.  citizen  (or  U  S  .atronal),  check  the  first  box 
and  go  on  to  question  8.  Check  the  second  box  and  wnte  in 
your  etght  or  nine  digit  Allen  Registration  Number  II  you  are 
one  of  the  following 

•  US  permanent  resident,  and  you  have  an  Alien  Registra- 
tion Receipt  Card  (I- 151  or  1-551) 


•  2- 


1  l)3.c 


J 


9 
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•  Other  efigtofe  noncftlzen  with  a  Departure  Record  (1*94) 
from  the  U.S.  Immigration  tod  Naturalization  Service 
showing  any  one  of  the  following  designations:  (a) 
■Refugee",  (b)  'Aiytum  Granted-;  (c)  "Indefinite  Parole' 
andfof  "Humanitarian  ParoJe'.  (d)  "Cuban-Haitian  En- 
trant." 

•  Othtro^^nondtizenwrthaTtmpofaryRMWem  Card 
(1-688). 

If  you  are  a  citizen  of  tha  Marshall  islands,  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  or  Palau,  sea  your  financial  aid  administrator. 

M  you  cannot  check  thafirst  or  second  box.  you  most  check  the 
trurdbox.ifyouareintheU  S.ononlyanFl  cxF2  student  visa, 
only  a  J1  or  J2  exchange  vtaitor  visa,  or  only  a  G  series  visa 
(pertaining  to  international  organizations),  you  mutt  check  the 

third  box. 

9.  Check  your  yeanncollege  from  July  1,1991  to  June  30. 1992. 

10.  Cf^^'rfyMiO^nothaveaBachelor'sdsgreeandyouwill 
not  have  one  by  July  1, 1991. 

Check  "Yes*  rf  you  already  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  will 
have  one  by  Jury  1, 1991.  Also,  check  'Yes' if  you  have  or  will 
have  edegieefrorn  a  university  in  another  country  that  Is  equal 
to  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

Section  B:  Student  Status 

Antwet  queettonil.  A  Nanfc  counts  as  "No." 

11.  a.  Check  the  correct  box.  (See  your  answer  to  question  6.) 

b.  Check  "Yes"  if  you  are  a  veteran  of  active  service  In  the 
U.S.  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marines  or  Coast  Guard.  Also 
check  "Yes"  if  you  are  not  a  veteran  now  but  will  be  one 
by  June  30. 1992. 

Check  "No"  it  you  are  or  were: 

•  never  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

•  only  an  ROTC  student. 

■  oory  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service 
academies. 

•  only  a  National  Guard  or  Reserves  enlistee,  or 

■  currently  serving  m  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  will 
continue  to  serve  through  June  30, 1 992. 

c  Check  "Yes*  if  (U  both  your  parents  are  dead  and  you 
doni  have  an  adoptive  parent  or  legal  guardian,  or  (2)  if 
you  are  currently  a  ward  ol  the  court.  For  a  definition  of  a 
"Lege*  Guardian,"  see  page  10  Otherwise  check  'No ' 

d.  Check  "Yes"  if  you  have  any  children  who  get  more  than 
hall  of  their  support  from  you.  Also  check  'Yes*  if  other 
people  live  wnh  you  and  get  more  than  half  ol  their  support 
from  you  and  will  continue  to  get  that  support  during  the 
1991-92  school  year  (Dom  include  your  spouse.}  Oth- 
erwise check  'No.' 


Unnwrtod  Undfyaduitt  Students  Onty  j 

12.  11  yourpawts  claimed  you  as  an  exemption onmeir  1989  and/ 
or  will  do  so  on  their  1 990  income  tax  return,  you  must  answer 
"Yes."  If  your  parents  a/a  divorced  or  separated,  answer  'Yes' 
if  either  of  your  parents  claimed  you  as  an  income  tax  exemp- 
tion in  1 969  ancVor  will  do  so  on  their  1 990  income  lax  return. 
Otherwise  check  "No." 

13.  Check  the  box  that  best  describes  when  you  first  received 
Federal  student  aid,  beainntng  wfth  fhe  1907-00  ecnoo/ 

rear  (July  1, 1987 -June  30. 1988).  Chock  onty  one  box.  a, 
b.  c,  d,  or  e. 

Federal  student  aM  Inctudoe: 

-  Pell  Grant, 

•  Stafford  LoarVGuvanteed  Student  Loan  (GSL),  including 
Supplemental  Loans  for  Students  (SLS), 

-  Supplemental  Education  si  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG). 

-  CoHege  Work-Study  (CWS), 

-  Perkins  Loan/National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSU.  or 

-  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSK3).  These  grants  often 
have  other  nam**  such  as  Student  Incentive  Grants,  Incen- 
tive Grants.  Tuition  Grants,  etc. 

Below  are  some  examples  to  help  you  answer  question  13 

EXAMPLE  01  -  Buck  Bundy  reserved  Federal  student  aid  in  the 
1988-87  and  1987-88  school  years.  Therefore,  Buck  should  check 
box's."  Even  h"  Buck  had  received  Federal  student  aid  i  n  the  1 985  • 
88  and  1987-88  school  years,  he  should  still  check  box  "a." 
because  the  first  school  year  (beginning  with  1 987-88)  in  which  he 
received  Federal  student  aid  is  1987-88. 

EXAMPLE*?  Jeff  Akbar  firs* received  Federal  student  aid  in  the 

1988-  89  school  year  Therefore.  Jeff  should  check  box  "b." 

EXAMPLE  03- Wu  Lin  tint  received  Federal  student  aid  in  the 

1989-  90  school  year.  Therefore,  Wu  should  check  box  "c." 

EXAMPLE  m-  Kate  Murphy  flntf  received  Federal  student  aidm 
the  1990-91  school  year.  Therefore,  Kate  should  check  box 'd.' 

EXAMPLE  08  -Vickie  Tingley  received  Federal  student  aid  in  the 
1986  87  school  year  and  has  not  received  Federal  student  aid 
since  men.  Therefore,  Vickie  should  check  box '«.' 

EXAMPLE  0$  •  Joaquin  Rodriguez  has  never  received  Federal 
student  aid.  Therefore,  Joaquin  should  check  box  'e  ■ 

14a-  14e.  When  (igunng  your  resources  in  questions  14a.  Mb. 
14c.  I4d.  or  I4e  be  sure  to  include 

■  wages,  salaries,  and  tips,  etc.. 

•  interest  Income  and  dividend  income. 

•  any  student  financial  aid  (except  PLUS  loans). 

•  personal  long  term  cash  loans  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and 

•  any  other  income  and  benefits  (such  as  veterans  cash 
benefits;,  fellowships,  etc.) 

Doni  include  any  resources  from  your  parents  such  as  money 
that  you  earned  from  them  or  gifts  that  you  received  from  them 


'Parents'  m  questions  12. 14a- 14e.  and  15  means  your  mother 
and/or  father,  or  your  adoptive  parents,  or  legal  guardian  'Par- 
ents' does  not  mean  foster  parents,  and  for  thts  section,  it  does  not 
mean  stepparent  Later,  me  instructions  will  tell  you  il  you  Should 
supply  information  about  your  stepparents 


[  Married  or  Qfduato/Pfof— atonal  Studonta  Onih7| 

15.   H  your  parents  will  claim  you  as  an  exemption  on  their  1991 
income  tax  return,  you  must  answer  "Yes  " 
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Yooff^>HyoofOOl>0<^K^^^l*^^l^tUJ<ll*i,*noth> 
TSLTiillifild  wioa»ofs*ouee1tonetnii  Wrtwuwwtng 


.  you  were  caWned  by  ■ny  p*ion.  oN«9wy«»  *»um.  as  •  tax 
exeifs*onlnl990  


Important  mttwctton*  for  Soot***  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  ond  I 
PonwW  iHtoniwtlon  -  gold  tom 

Mthedaaortrtonsbetow.  ChMkttwboxthttlttrMforyouBnd 
foeow  the  InstrucHoni. 

Amwertfw  *>eettona  *» tha     * *fm  about  them. 

□  Youha^ateooiotiorgtn. 

rHtrtihtlormrtxwtyo«r,,U0*OM^'ift-  r^adetlnWon 
c<        Quartern"  aee  page  10. 

□  Your  pMtrm  law  dMrod  or  npareMi  »» 

^imottmtrtaUM  12  months  Forettmp*,ifywin^wfm 
your  moth*  mott.  answer  At  outettona  about  her.  eridnot 
abrtywfamer.  NyoudidnolBvtwWontp^rnofOlhjn 

pojemwr»pw^fc*moilf*e/Ktf 

Sno,  Hn^p^provW^gro^flnarwWi^ 

during  iht  toll  1 2  months,  anewer  in  Itrmt  of  thop*»rtwno 

year.  fSupportfr>c*uc*  money.  gVfts,  torn  houHy,  food, 
ctottm,  car,  meofca/  and  ctenta/  »».  P*}"*"*  »  cow 

costs,  a*.; 

□  Yc*»  pare**  widowed  oteax*  Ar^  the  questions 
on  tht  reel  of  the  form  abort  that  parent. 

Hyouhe^aeaeppeiant  Nihtpaf^ihaiyoucowrt«JabovahM 
married  or  remarried  you  must  include  Irrtormatton  aboul  your 
rttpp«fem(tvtniim>ywefan«m*nl»dln  1990). 

Kyou  art  QMngtnfcm^  aboul  youfit^^ 

whenever  we  aay  ^aranta*  on  the  reet  ot  the  form,  we  ateo 

mean  your  •♦append 

Section  C:  Houaahold  Information 

Your  porortto'  houoohoW  informttton  -  gold  araa 

16  Show  ma  curiam  marital  status  of  ma  people  that  you  give 
information  about  on  this  form.  For  example,  it  you  give 
Information  about  your  mothaf  and  stepfather .  check  the  box 
mat  taya  •mairied,"  because  your  mother  and  stepfather  are 
married. 

1 7.  Write  In  the  two-letter  abbreviation  for  your  parents'  current 
Stata^ntryof  legal  residence.  Sea  the  Hat  of  Slate/Country 
abbreviations  under  the  instruction!  for  question  £. 

1L  writ*  in  the  number  o<  people  thai  your  parents  wiH  supoon 
between  Jury  1,  1991  and  June  30,  1992.  Include  your 
parents  end  yourself  Indude  your  parents'  other  children  rl 
they  get  more  man  halt  ol  their  support  from  your  parents. 


Mm  Ma*  Mm  N  My  would  be  required  *  pro** 

mel991«  acta*  year.  Include  other  paopla  only » they 

**Mwe*andoe<m«t^r^^ 

parents  and  «■  oonilnuo  to  oat  9*  M^ba^eoonJiiryi. 

1901  and  June  30,  1902.  (Support 9* 

19,  Wr1ialnthanurf*aro*paop*wx)qu«^ 

yours**,  who  a*  be  going  to  oosegs  cwtween  ^  U  W 
and  June  30, 1992.  Ino**onryeiuosml«iros^ 
6craair»ur$partarm.  Mtheechoolueeado<*houra^ 
onry*udentee0erK*r*Qet1eeal  i2clrxkhouripaf  a«ak. 


,*o)  touoeftotd  IrrtefTnattoo  -  grey 


Your  (ft  your 


Fl  out  !Wa  aacbon  w*h  intormetton  about  yourself  (and  your 
spouse).  HyouafodKofoad.eeparitBd.«wtd^ 
kitonrtaabn  about  your  apouae. 

20  Write  hM  number  rfpeop*  that  vw 

Jury  1 , 1991  and  June  30, 1982.  NtduOo  youraaH  and  your 
spouse.  tadude  your  cMdren  H  thty  oat  more  than  ha*  ot 
the*  suppc<1  from  you.  WurJaothrpaofjIeonryrftr^ 
MWtow^  criteria: 

•  they  now  Irve  with  you,  and 

.  mey  now  g*  more  than  r*Mo<tr^supp^^ 

may  wtH  contkwe  to get We  aupport  between  Jury  l.i 991 

and  June  30,1992. 

21.  Write  in  the  number  of  people  from  pupation  20,  in***ng 
yourrt.wtowi  be  going  to  coeege  between  July  1.1901 
and  JuneSO,  1992.  Incajdaot^atudantaarvo^^*^ 
eensdrthoursptrterrn.  Hn^achoolusaa  clock  hours.  Induda 
only  itudartti  attendsng  at  least  1 2  dock  hours  par  weeK. 


Section  D:  Your  porottti'  1990  tncomo,  earnings,  and 
bonoftta 

H  me  matructtons  tefl  you  to  sWp  a  queBton,  leave  it  Wank.  It  your 
answer  to  any  other  ouaation  It  'none"  or  "2ero."  put  a  zero  in  the 
answer  space,  Dont  leave  it  Wank  or  use  dashes.  For  exampto. 


-00 


H  your  parents  filed  (or  wtti  tile)  a  "Foreign  Tax  Return"  or  a  Puerto 
Rtean  tax  return,  see  page  10. 

22.  1 990  U.S.  Vncome  tax  flgunaa 

From  a  completed  return.  Check  only  one  box  to  indicate 
which  IRS  Form  was  filed.  Use  this  tax  return  to  answer 
questions  23  through  28. 

Eahmeted.  Check  the  con-art  box  rl  your  parents  have  not 
yet  filed  but  wHI  f»e  a  1990  U.S.  Income  tax  return.  Use  their 
financial  records  to  answer  questions  23  through  28  For 
these  Questions,  you  mutt  write  in  the  figures  thai  will  be  on 
the  tax  return.  FHIIng  out  a  1990  U.S.  income  tax  return  will 
help  you  answer  these  questions 
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A  tax  mum  mm  not  bt  MA  Check  Mi  box  K  your  paranta 
w*  not  fas  1 1990  U.8.  Income  tax  rotum.  Donl  answer 
queetona  23  through  28.  Stytoqutoflontt. 

Hyouaroo>rtr»Qtr*ornmttota 

(or^lltjiloMtaxrotumtorim.^or^^ptronte'port^ 
of  the  ex empfJone  and  Income  KM  tor  In  quoottont  23  through  28. 

N  your  paranta  are  married  and  thoy  Nod  (or  wtf  file)  separata  tax 
returns  lor  1 090.  bo  aura  to  Include  both  parent**  exemption*  end 
income  in  qyeettons  23  through  28. 

a.  Toad  m»T*^o<e<empttorw  for 1990,  Write  In  the  riumber 
r>oniFofml040,Hna6aori(MOAHrta6o.tfyourparaniuaad 
thai  04062  and  ha  or  ihecfcecked^ee*ln«jeetjon4olthat 
term,  wrtte  In  '00."  Oftarwtoa.wTttairi-01.' 


Important:  See  the  table  below  for  aomo  ot  tha  typo*  of  student 
financial  aid  that  you  should  exclude  from  Income  and  taxaa  In 
queeoone  24  through  28. 


f%WAeleJ  AM 

tgtoda  m 
eased  on  Mad 

faduda  HiMt 
eeeedon  need 

ef  f^iesjetisse  w 

Ym 

Ym 

Ym 

No 

Leans 

Ym 

Ym 

24.  AttluatadOfoaomoowa(AQ0rofiH0.  Donl  Iresude  any 
income  or  capital  gains  from  tha  sale  of  •  business  or  farm, 
H  tha  aait  raauftad  from  a  voluntary  or  Involuntary  foreclo- 
sure ,  forfeiture,  or  bankruptcy  or  involuntary  liquidation. 

U—  worWtfl  on  page  11  to  ana  war  quootlon  24  rf  you 
cannot  gat  a  1990  tax  lorm,  but  wffl  ba  Ming  ona. 

2ft.  UA  Inooma  tax  paid  for  1990.  Make  sure  thia  amount 
doeenl  indude  any  FfCA,  tatf -employment,  or  other  taxes. 
Donl  oopy  tha  amount  of  "Federal  incoma  tax  withheld"  from 
aW-2Form. 

29.    Inooma  aamad  from  work  In  1900. 
ft 

27.  R  you  afcipped  queetton*  23  through  29,  inciuda  your 
paranta1  earnings  from  work  in  1990.  Add  up  the  earnings 
from  your  paranta*  W-2  forma  and  any  other  earnings  from 
work  that  are  not  Included  on  the  W-2. 

N  you  anewweU  queattone  23  through  29.  include  the 
Vagee,  salaries,  ttpa,  ate."  from  your  paranta*  Form  1040. 
Hoe  7;  l040A,line7;orl0406ZHne1.  It  your  parent*  filed 
a  joint  return,  report  your  ft  theft  and  mother's  earnings 
separately.  H  your  perenis  own  e  business  or  farm,  also  add 
In  tha  numbers  from  Form  1040,  lines  12  and  19 

29.    Untaxed  inooma  and  benefits  for  1990. 

29*.  Social  aeourtty  boneftta  tor  1990.  Write  in  the  amount  of 
untaxed  soda)  security  benefits  (Including  Supplemental 
Securttylr«xrie)  that  your  paints  got  In  1990.  Dontindude 
any  beneffts  reported  In  question  24.  Don't  report  monthly 
amounts:  write  in  the  total  for  1990  Be  sure  to  include  the 
amounts  that  your  parents  got  for  you  and  their  other  chil- 
dren 


29b.  AMtoFama1eaatlffiDeu«ii»MilCh^ 

tor  1990.  Donl  report  monthly  amounts;  write  In  the  total  for 
1990.  Donl  report  social  seounty  benefits. 

29e.  ChHd  tupport  reootved  tor  m  ohHdtsjn.  induce  the  stu- 
dent. Donl  report  monthly  amounts;  write  m  the  total  tor 
1990. 

2axt  Other  untaxed  Irwonv  and  benaata  for  Ifm.AcU 

paranta'  untaxed  income  and  benefits  for  1990.  Use  work- 
sheet #2  on  page  11,  Be  sure  to  incfude  your  parents 
earned  Income  credit  and  deductible  IRA/Keogh  payments, 
ff  any. 


Section  0:  Your  (ft  your  epouto'e)  1990  moor  a,  e*n> 
Inge  and  benefits 


It  the  instructions  tell  you  to  skip  a  question,  leave  it  blank.  If  your 
answer  to  any  other  question  is  'none"  or  "zero."  pul  a  zero  in  the 
answer  space.  Donl  leave  it  blank  or  use  dashes  For  example. 

*       0  oo 

if  you  (or  your  spouse)  tiled  (or  will  file)  a  "Foreign  Tax  Return"  or 
a  Puerto  Rtaen  tax  return,  see  page  10. 

22.  1990  U.S.  Income  tax  figures 

From  a  completed  return.  Check  only  one  box  to  indicate 
when  IRS  Form  was  filed.  Use  this  tax  return  to  answer 
questions  23  through  28. 

Estimated.  Check  the  correct  box  it  you  (and  your  spouse) 
have  not  yet  filed  but  will  file  a  1 990  U  S  income  tax  return. 
Use  your  financial  records  to  answer  questions  23  through 
28.  For  these  questions,  you  must  write  in  the  figures  mat  wilt 
be  on  the  tax  return .  Filling  out  a  1 990  U  S  income  lax  return 
will  help  you  answer  these  questions. 

A  tax  rotum  will  not  ba  filed.  Check  this  box  if  you  (and 
yourspouse)wlllnottileai990U.S  incometaxreturn.  Donl 
answer  questions  23  through  25.  Skip  to  question  26. 

ll  you  are  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed,  and  you  tiled  (or  wil[file) 
a  joint  tax  return  for  1 990.  give  only  your  portion  ot  tha  exemptions 
and  income  asked  for  In  questions  23  through  28 

If  you  are  married  and  you  and  your  spouse  died  (or  will  file) 
separate  tax  returns  for  i  990.  be  sure  to  include  both  your  and  your 
spouse's  exemptions  and  income  in  questions  23  through  28.  even 
if  you  were  not  marrKXl  in  1990 

23.  Total  number  of  exemptions  for  1990.  Write  in  I  he  number 
from  Form  1040.  line  6e  or  1040A.  line  6e.  11  you  used  the 
1040EZ  and  you  checked  "Yes"  in  question  4  ol  that  form, 
wnte  in  "00 '  Otherwise  write  in  "01  * 

Important:  See  the  table  (on  the  next  page)  (or  some  ol  the  types 
ol  student  financial  aid  that  you  snoulo  exclude  Irom  irvcome  and 
taxes  in  questions  24  through  28 
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Fjneneiei  aw 

EjcJuo*  N 
bOOSd  Ofl  Mod 

Kxafcjee  Knot 
beeedonneee 

of  l^o8osrohipo 

Yei 

YtS 

lei  nfcjskeiea  wort 
ere#rwi  tMtuOlng 

YM 

No 

YM 

YM 

24.   AdjUt*dQiC«lrKon»(A<»)taMPj« .  Donl  Include  any 

ifKxm  of  cipftti  0^  from  ^  o!  •  bu5intf*  ^ ,am1, 
rt  the  ia)e  resulted  from  •  voluntary  or  Involuntary  foreclo- 
sure, forfeiture,  or  barrtuupKy  Of  involuntary  liquidation. 


Use  worksheet  ii  on  page  11  to  anew  queetion  24  It  you 

cannot  gat  ■  1  tto  tax  form,  but  «W  bo  ItHng 

28.    U.8.  tacofl*  tax  pett  for  1H0.  Make  wre  We  amount 

doesn't  Indudo  any  FICA,  solt-ompteymont.  or  othor  taxes. 

Dont  copy  the  amount  ot  'Feder  al  incomo  tax  wrthhoW1  from 

a  W-2  Form. 

26.  Income  earned  from  work  In  19t0. 

rr.  tf  you  skipped  *jeetk>ne  23  through  25,  include  your  (and 
your  spouse's)  earnings  from  work  in  1990.  Ado  up  the 
earnings  tromyour  (anoVor  your  spouse's)  W-2  lormsandany 
other  earning*  from  wo*  mat  are  not  included  on  the  W-2. 
K  you  answered  qoeetlone  23  through  29.  include  the 
-wanes,  salaries,  tips,  etc.*  from  your  (and  your  spouses) 
Forml040,llne7;1040A,Kno7;Or1(>40EZllino1.  Hyou 
(and  your  spouse)  hied  a  joint  return,  report  your  and  your 
spouse's  earnings  separably .  Hyou  (and  your  spouie)  own 
a  business  or  farm,  also  add  I  n  the  numbers  f  rom  Form1040. 
lines  12  and  19. 
28.    Untaxed  Income  and  benefits  foe  1990. 

Donl  induce  benefits  reported  In  questions  28a.  28b.  2(5c, 
and  28d  of  the  parent  column. 
28a  SocWaecumybontmalor  1690.  Write  in  the  amount  of 
untaxed  social  security  benefits  (including  Supplemental 
Security  Income)  that  you  (and  your  spouse)  got  In  1990 
Donl  include  any  benefits  reported  in  question  24.  Donl 
rec<mrrwnmlyemounts.wrtteinthetotalfor1990.  Besure 
to  Include  the  amounts  that  you  got  for  your  children. 


of  your  second  college  ohotoe.ln  29c.  write  In  the  name  and 
e*^  of  ycur  third  co»epacriolce.  Do  not  use  abbrevia- 
ticn*forthenameorac«res«oftf>eooileoe  Hmecoeegeyou 
may  be  going  to  Is  a  branch  campus,  be  sure  to  include  the 
complete  name  of  the  branch.  H  you  donl  Know  yet  which 
coitegeis)  you  are  most  interested  in,  you  may  leave  this 
question  Hank. 

80.  We  are  permitted  by  regulation  to  provide  your  name,  ad- 
dress,  social  security  number,  date  of  birth,  Pefl  Grant  Index 
(PQI),  FsmHy  Contribution  (FC),  ttudent  status,  year  In 
coHege.  and  State  of  legal  residence  to  the  coUege{t)  that 
you  listed  in  question  29a,  29b.  and  29c  (or  Its  repreaanu- 
five),  even  rlycuct^W  to  quasttonm  Th*  Informs. 
Hon  win  also  go  to  the  State  agencies  m  your  State  ol  legal 
residence  to  help  coordinate  State  financial  aid  programi 
with  Federal  student  aid  programs,  even  it  you  check  14o#to 
question  30a.  However,  no  additional  Irtformation  such  as 
Income  Information  wW  be  sent  If  you  check  "No*  io  question 
30a  or  30b. 

30a  Check  "Yes*  If  you  give  us  permission  to  send  Information 
from  this  form  to  the  financial  aW  agencies  In  your  State. 
SomeStateagendeeaskformrairrformatlon.  They  may  use 
rt  to  help  deck*  whether  you  win  gel  a  Stale  award  and  to 
check  to  see  if  you  reported  correct  information  on  your  State 
student  aid  application.  Also,  they  may  use  ii  to  help  in  the 
processing  ot  your  application  for  a  Stafford  Loan,  if  you  are 
eligible. 

Check  'No*  if  you  don!  want  us  to  send  information  from  this 
form  to  the  financial  aid  agencies  in  your  State.  If  you  check 
-No,1  any  State  aid  you  might  be  eligible  for  may  be  delayed, 
but  it  will  have  no  effect  on  your  Federal  aid. 

30b.  Check  'Yes*  II  you  give  us  permission  to  send  information 
frommiaformtothecoHeoati)^ 
29b  and  29c  (or  its  representative)  Many  colleges  use  this 
Information  to  help  estimate  the  amount  of  your  financial  aid 
package. 

Check  *No'  it  you  donl  want  us  to  send  information  from  thfs 
formtomecdlep^(s)tt«tyouiiat6dinquestion29a.2Sb.and 
29c  (ot  Its  representative). 

31.    Selective  Sendee  Registration 

in  nrrt»r  tn  r*r*tv«  Federal  student  aid  you  must  be  regis- 


28b.  AkJ  to  Families  wtth  Dependent  Children  ( AFDC  or  ADC) 
to  1900,  Donlrepcrtmonthlyan>oums;wTiteinthetotaitor 
1990.  Donl  report  social  security  benefits. 

28c.  Child  eopport  received  for  ail  chWren.  Donl  report 
monthly  amounts,  write  in  the  total  for  1990 

2$d.  Other  urrtaxedlncc^errtberieto 

(and  your  spouse's)  untaxed  Income  and  benefits  for  1990 
Usewon\tneei»2onpage  11.  Besure  io  Include  your  (and 
your  spouse's)  earned  income  credrt  and  deductible  IRA/ 
Keogh  payments,  if  any 


Section  E:  Collage  Release  and  Certification 

29  Write  in  the  eomp4ete  name.  city,  and  State  of  the  college(s) 
thai  you  wW  meet  likely  be  going  to  during  the  1991-92 
school  year.  In  29e.  write  in  the  name  and  address  ol  your 
first  college  choice,  m  29b.  write  in  the  name  and  address 


tered  with  Selective  Service  if: 

.  you  are  a  male  who  is  at  least  1 8  years  old  and  botn  after 
December  31. 1959 

Check  the  box  onty  H  you' 

.  are  a  male  and  are  18  through  25  years  of  age.  and 
.  have  not  yet  registered  with  Selective  Service,  and 
.  give  selective  Service  permission  to  register  you 

H  you  believe  that  you  are  not  required  to  be  registered,  call 
the  Selective  Service  at  1400-681*5388  for  informa!ion 
regarding  exemptions. 

32.    Head  and  sign 

you  must  sign  this  form.  If  you  donl  sign  this  lorm.  it  will  be 
returned  unprocessed.  If  you  are  mamed.  your  spouse  must 
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Section  A:  Yourwtt 


1.  YOuiname 

2.  Your  permanent  milling  address 
(Mail  wifi  bt  tent  to  fh*  address 
See  page  2  for  Stiff/Country 
abbreviation ) 

3.  Your  m  (optional) 

□  Mr 

□  Miss.  Mi  or  Mn 

4.  Your  Stats  of  legal  residence 

u_i 

State 

5.  You'  social  security  number 

6.  Your  date  ot  b*rth 

Month       Day  Year 


Application  for  Ftdtral  $t#dtnt  flw 

1991-92  School  Year 

WAHNtNO;  M  yog  pwpoooty  ajvt  ft  lee  or  mittootfing  informatron  on  thli  form,  you 

moy  bo  fined  $10,000,  oom  to  prlfton,  or  both. 
"You"  ond  "your"  on  thto  fonn  ohooyo  mean  mo  student  who  wonts  ad  


VP  L'P  iW 
S  Oap*t*wi  -it *  ft 


IJ  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  |  |  |  |  |  I  I  I  I  I  U 

L*81                                                                            First  m  • 

L  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  '  l  '  iii 

Uiimttt.  nnH  C I  rival  ii__t.                     kT_  I  ~ "        1  1 


Number  and  Street  (include  Apt  No  ) 

U  I  I  I  I  i  i  i  i  i  i  u  I 

City 

7.  AreyouaUS  otaen' 
J  Yei.  i  am  a  U  S  citizen. 

3  No.  but  i  am  an  e«Otbie  nonc<nzen 
("See  fhe  <nitrycfon*  on  page  2 ) 


J_L 


I  I  I  I  I 

State  ZIP  Code 


D  No.  neither  of  the  above 

('See  the  'nafrucrwu  on  page  2  j 

As  of  today,  are  you  ma  wed? 
t'Cnec*  ortfy  one  box ; 

3  I  am  not  marned  (lam  single 
divorced,  or  widowed ) 

3  I  am  marnad 

J  l  am  separated  from  rny  spouse 


9.  VYhai  year  will  you  be  in  college  m  1991-92? 
(Check  only  one  bo*  i 

•  3  w  (flew  previously  attendee  ccBoge) 
j  3  i  si  (previously  attended  coitege) 

j  □  2nd  •  □  3rd      &  □  4th 

«  ^}  5th  or  more  undergraduate 

*  3hrst  year  graduate/professional 

(beyond  a  bachelor's  degreei 

i     Continuing  graduate  or  professional 

10.  Will  you  have  your  first  Bachelor  s  degree 
before  July  »  t99i? 


□ 


□  No 


Section  B:  Student  Status 

Yet  No 

11.0.  Were  you  born  before  January  t .  1968?  J  ul 

b.  Are  you  a  veteran  of  the  US  Armed  Forces'  L) 

C.  Are  you  a  ward  ol  the  court  or  aie  botn  your  parents  dead*  *J  D 
d.  Do  you  have  >egii  dependents  (ofht? r  man  a  spouse\  that 

fil  the  definition  m  the  instruction'       ige  37  J  Q 


if  you  answered  "Yea"  to  any  pan  0t  questwn  n .  go  to  Section  C 
and  'ill  out  the  OKAY  and  the  WHITE  areas  on  the  rest  of  the  form 
(Siup  questions  12  through  15  ) 


H  you  answered  "No"  to  every  part  of  question  i 1 .  and  you  are 

•  Unmarned  now  (Single,  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed)  end 
will  be  an  undergraduate  student  in  t99t  92.  answer  quests 
12   (Skip  question  15} 

•  Marned  now  or  will  be  a  graduate'protessionai  student  in 
l99i  92.  msww  queshon  15  (Skipquestwns  12  through  I4e  i 

itrricd  Underproduce  Stndento  Only  j 

12.  Did  your  parents  claim  you  as  —^—^^^^^B^^B—^^^B—Hi^mi^m—mimmm^mmm 

an  income  tax  exemption?  Yet  No  k. 

...In  1906?     □    □  m 

-Ini990?     J    □  r     "yoy  answered  "No"  to  both  years  in  quoBtton  12  answer  question  1 3  below 

13.  Beginning  wtth  the  1997-90  school  year,  you  QfU  received  Federal  student  a*  rChec*  onry  one  oom  a.  o.c.o  ots  S*e  instructions  on  page  3  > 
a.  "J  inthe»987-88scnooJ  b.  J  .n  the  1968-89  school    C.  J  in  the  1989  90  school    d.  □  in  the  1 990-91  school    0  □ 

year  (Answer  14c 
below.  Skip  i44. 
Mb.  I4d.  and  I4e  j 


H  you  answered  ,,Yee"  to  etther  year  in  question  1 2.  go  to  Section  C  and  till  out  the  OOLO  and 
the  WHITE  areas  on  the  rest  of  the  form  (Slop  questions  13  ihrotjgh  15  ) 


year  (Answer  14a 
be*ow  Skip  tap. 
t*c.  l4d.andi4o ) 

4r 

140.  Did  you  have  total 
resources  ol  $4,000 
O'  more,  not  including 
parents  'support 

Yee  No 

...If>l9l3?  □  □ 
...ln190S?   □  □ 


year  (Answer  14b 
below  Sktp  14a. 
i*c.  I4d.  and  14«) 

J, 

14b.  Did  you  hive  total 
resources  of  $4,000 
or  more,  not  including 
parents  support 


14d.  D*d  you  have  lotai 
resources  of  $4,000 
or  more,  not  including 
parents-  suppoif 


year  (Answer  14d 
below.  Sk>p  14a. 
Mb.  t4c  and  '4*  ) 

14d.  Did  you  have  total 
resources  ol  $4,000 
or  more,  not  including 
parents  support 


m  noither  a  o  c.  or  d 
(Answer  I4e  below 
Skip  14a.  14ft.  14c. 
And  Kd  I 


.  Did  you  have  total 
resources  of  $4,000 
or  more,  not  including 
parents'  support 


vee  No 
in  1990?  □  □ 
in  1690?   □  □ 


v"  Yee    No  Yee  No 

..In  1998?  vJ  J  ...in  1997?  □  □  ...In  1606?  □  J 
..In  1907?    J     □         ...ml999?   □     □  m  1999?   □  □ 

•  Hyouanswered-No^toelthefyearmCjuestcnMa.  14b  14c  »4d.  Of  I4e.  goto  SechonC  and  fill  oul  the  OOLO  and  the  WHITE  areas  on  the  'est  of  the  torm 

•  »  yoi  answered  "Yee"  '0  both  years  in  question  1 4  a.  1 4b  I 4c.  1 4d.  or  1 40.90  to  Sechon  C  and  Ml  out  the  GRAY  and  the  WHITE  areas  on  the  rest  ol  the  form 

j  Worried  or  Orfa^ufttr/Projfoo^^ 

15.  W  your  parents  claim  you  a.  an    ¥"     *  ^    ^Vea^  and  the  WHITE  areas 

^      ^         me^st^t^fori!0  ,oqwi5,K>,,  15  0° ,0         c  a;Kl  ,,n  oul  lh«  QRAY  and  the  WHITE  areas  on 


income  tax  exemption  m  1991' 


ED  FORM  235 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION 


Section  F:  1990  expenses 

33.  1 990  m«l«<*i  arxJ  dental  upends  not  pad  by  th*dranc4 

34.  t990al*mantar>  iirn*)' nig*  nnd  t«gh»cbo'>Mu<tior!  lor 
dooaoteni  child/en 

34a.  Amount  paid  <DoM  nxiudo 

345.  F&»  now  ivaiy  dependent  cMdngn  


Section  G:  Asset  Information 


fry?,  T^&^j&iv  '■ff7 . 


H  you  art  compWlng  thli  pag*.  you  mu»t  mi 


STUDENT  (4  SPOUSE) 

35 

IS  d>thtf>  Qr  you'  (Mrun!6  a  d  spiaced 
twmW  Soo  fte  sif,irjct>ons  on 
fv«w  • » 

35.  Are  yo-  t  s  yd/  apo^w- 
©^placed '  (ontjt-viKfr n 
iSof  i''t»  'lafuif**** 

J  Yr^     J  S 

36. 

W-m  imr«p  iigp  o'  yi>^»  o«l"  parent 

38.  xxmx* 

What  ii  It  worth  todays 

What  ii  owed  on  it*> 

37 

ca«i  sa«  "vjs  ana  •  »HKf.'*g  accounts  1 

;   37.  $ 

IV1 

MOr*V»  Ht>"l(V*           r    0  '■ 

38.  % 

cc 

39 

39.  S 

T  . 

i,  <\ 

40. 

|   40.  i 

■V' 

41. 

Doos  8/i»  pa"         40  "K*udo  .1  tarm? 

41.  J  i«* 

J  N 

Section  H:  Your  veterans  educational  benefits  per  month  (for  the  student  only) 

(ft  you  art  competing  mti  p*f*.  you  muit  imm  quMflon  42.  If  you  art  Expecttd  Amount 

lilting  out  tfta  QR  AY  and  tha  WHITE  ■rtti, you  muit  alao  anawtr  qut*lton  43  )  jujy  i  iggi  ihrough  June  30.  1992 

$         „  OCfl^omr 


42   f oli'  vu'o'a»i  r>Donc©n|t  Educational  Ass'Staxo  P'Ofl'HT  bofo'-ir, 


42a  Ari'Qd"!  pO'  "»0"'r" 
42b.    NunitW'  at  mo'""* 


Section  I:  Expected  1991  taxable  and  nontaxable  Income  and  benefits 

YoumuBl  se#  ttw  irxstructtons  for  \ncome  and  faxes  that  you  shouto  »*ciudi>  from  Qusstions  -tf  throng*  -J9  • 

II  you  tf*  competing  thlt  p*fl«-  you  must  fill 
out  lha  itudant  (A  »pou*»i  column  b+iow 


s        o'  »  j  .•  wp'vi*  c«ftitlaxJ  at  a 


45  *  35*  AO""?  I'tl'         ,,0'*'  rtOrk 

46  '9kV  fvu,,,»' ea'wM 1  *o»k 
47.  'wl'  o'^e1  'a^rxp  'xo^p 

48  •       I.  $   •K^f       ^-  liv  p.n3 

49  lonintabv  »*co^  l*  a>hi  *vftf''is 


STUDENT  {&  SPOUSE) 
J  .... 


J  v 


45  i 

47  i 

48  f 

49  J 


Voj  nav«  i.n.sNHJ  ihP  app>.oil.on  Rachech  your  appi'Mtion  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  SECTION  E 
r/  Mature  application  to:  Feflera  Stuoe-H  A.rJ Programs  PO  Bo»  GQOC  iv.^,.t.,-  N ;  ' 


ERIC 
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Stctlon  C:  Household  Information 


II,  WhaUyour 
>□ 


PAMNTS 

cumrt  rnantaJ  ttaka? 

1Q1 


i  □  dfcoroad 
I  Q  widowed 


17.  What  H  your  paranta'  State  ol  legal  raaUanoa? 


19,  NumbwellW*m*frttf»in  i»i-92  LJU 

(AXrtyt  maud*  your*!  (tha  atuoent)  and  your  parent* 
Include  your  parenta'  o*wr  cnidren  ind  other  people  onfy  rf 
»«y  meat  t*  deJNton  in  the  trmruoboot  on  page  4 ) 

II,  Nun^o1ool00OMiidtnl|)olMl-K  !  I 

(Of  tf»  numfcer  in  1  i,  write  in  the  number  or  family  rnembert 
who  «A  te  in  oaMgt  it  Imm  htf-vmt.  Irxajo*  youraeH-the 


Section  D:  1990  Incomt,  oamlng*.  ind  benefits 

(You  mutt  see  the  instructions  for  income  and  taxes  that  you  should  exclude  from  questions  24  through  28 ) 

Everyone  mutt  nil  oul  the  Student 
(9  Soouee)  column  below. 


22.  Tise  ioHo«tng  1990  u  S  income  iax  figure*  are  from 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

2a. 


PARENTS 

(Check  only  one  box.) 

1  □  acompleled  1990  IBS  Form  1040EZ  or  1040A 

2  □  ■  completed  two  IRS  Form  1 040 

i  □  an  eebmatad  1990  IRS  Form  I040EZ  or  10*0 A 
«  □  an  M«ma*d  1990  IRS  Form  1040 
|Q  BtaxrtlumwMnotbaNtd 


1990  total  number  ol  tiampbons  i  For  in 
1040  line  6a.  or  I040A  hrvtf  6e.  IMOEZ 
filera.  Mt  tuttuciioni  on  page  t) 

1990  AdfUired  Oroas  Income  |AQli-Fo*rn 
1040-bne  31.  1040A  line  16.  Of  1040EZ 
hna  3.  or  see  instructions  on  page*  5  and  6 


(Go  to  23 ) 
(Go  10  23  > 
(Go  to  23 ) 
(Go  to  23) 
(SWpto26) 


00 


STUDENT  (t  SPOUSE) 

(Cnac*  only  one  oox.) 
■  □  a  competed  1990  iRS  Form  1040E2  or  1040A  (Go  to  23  \ 
;  J  a  completed  1990  IRS  Form  1040  (Go  to  23) 

)□  an  estimated  1990  IRS  Form  i040EZo»  1040A  (Go  to  23) 
i  □  an  esiimaied  1990  IRS  Form  1040 
>  sJ  a  tat  return  will  noi  be  ftted 


(Go  10  23 ) 
(Ship  10  26) 


1990  U  S  incoma  lax  paid  (Form  1040 
hna  47. 1040 A  una  25.  or  1040E2  Hna  7) 


1990  incoma  Darned  from  wont  Fame* 
1990  income  earned  from  wor*  Mother 


1990  unlaied  income  and  benefits 
(yeetff  fotere  ooiy) 


.00 

_00 

.00 


23.  LJU 


24.  $ 


i  u. 


Student  26.  $  . 
Spouse    27.  S 


.00 

00 
00 


29a,  Social  secunty  benefits 


26*.  % 


,  00 


28b.  Aid  to  Far™ !•«  with  Dependent 
ChrWren  lAPDC  or  ADC) 


28c.  OVJ  support  recerv  J  tor  «H  children  $_ 


.00 
.00 


28b.  S 
28c.  $ 


00 
00 


28d.  Other  untaxed  income  and  benefits 
from  worksheet  •?  on  page  1 1 


.00 


28d.  $ 


00 


o 
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Sutton  "5:  Colr#Qt  Rtl#Mt  tnd  CtftMlcttrori 


30. 


Doy»*igiv*iheuS  Department  01  Education 
pewHMion  to  send  mtaimahon  trom  this  totm  lo 


30t.  The  hnanciai  >4 
age now  m  youi 
Stat*? 

□  Yes 

>J  No 


Mb.  Th*cotteoeis)you 
nimed  in  29  (04  lift 
represent  RttYa)* 

□  Ye* 

□  No 


31 .  □  Check  this  box  it  you  give  SettcUve  Sewce  permission 
to  regutw  you  (See  mtructow  on  page  6 ; 


DM  o!  EO  Use  Onty 
(Do  not  wnftf  mltH$bo*\ 


LXJ-LU 


w.  Rod  ami  tig  n 


CfllflCittOfV.  A«o4tnemtom§6ononttatofm»rKjfreSuop»en)eni«I1nlofm«tKjn 
page  il  completed, »» twe  aral  completa  to  me  best  ot  my  Knowledge  rteskeobytn 
authoriied  official,  I  agree  to  give  prod  ot  the  information  met  I  htva  9»ven  on  this  lo*m 
and  the  Supplemental  Irtormabon  pago.  rl  completed  1  n*kz«  met  ttik  ptoot  may 
include  ■  copy  ot  my  U  S..  Stilt. «  tocal  income  tat  return.  I  also  reabia  that  rt  I  do  not 
give  proof  *t>en  asked,  me  student  may  be  denied  aid 
Evtfyooe giving itformttton on ttilt form  mutt  afcn btfow.  HyouoWi 
tign  ihts  form,  h  will  bo  returned  unprecottod. 


i  Student 

?  Student's  spouse 
3  Father 


4  Mpihet 
Data  completed 

-ATTENTION 


i 


Day 


,  □  1991 

Jim 


sfion  p  tpwMtra%tuoi*iriooi  ^^'-^i^S^vSx  i?!?n^r  * 
who**  you  mutt  f*  out  the  luwitemintot  fcrforinotion  (tecoone  f 

through  i). 

WOW(SNEET  #3A  FOR  THE  SIMPLIFIED  NEEDS  TEST 

1.    D,dW  *Hycu.vcHirted«»e.oryeufp^ 
(Ooetnotindude  (MOAor  1040€2) 

□  Yea  1F1B  out  Secbont  F  through  i.j 

□  No   (Fia  out  the  rest  ot  tN*  workaheul ) 
Check  'Yes'  it  a  lonwgn  or  Puerto  Rtcon  ta*  return  waa  or  wtfi  be  Ned. 


PARENTS 
COLUMN  A 


STUDENT/SPOUSE 
COLUMN  B 


2a.  Que*bon24  »   

OK 

2b.  Oueetiont  26  and  27   1 .  

(use  only  it  you  left 
Oueenon  24  blank) 

1    wme  in  the  tout  ot  column 
A  and  column  B  somes 
from  Question  2  *  . 


00  S. 


,00  !._ 


00 


h  the  feul  from  J  iB  It  S.OOO  <w  teoe.  m*4  me  torm  You  do  not  hove  lo  M  out 
the  Suptrfwntmet  mtomeoon  (unless  vou.ywspouaeof  at  le^atoj^^ 
parsnip  a  Aitocatedwor**  of  your  schooiof  State  aaka  you  to)  strftheforw 
to:  federal  Student  A*  Program*.  P  O  Don  6900.  Princeton.  NJ  08541 

it  the  totm  trom  3 1»  »t  5.0  it  or  mom.  you  moat  M  out  Sections  F  through  t 


ERLC 
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spiff*  form.  K you fttad out  tftt  andthaWWTt 
vm.  at  1mm  one  of  your  parents  mutt  atoo  sign  this  form. 

ttofi  on  Mo  farm  to  oorroot  end  that  thoy  wo  wiling  to 
provtda  documanai  to  provo  that  tha  IntormaOon  is  correct. 
Such  decuman*  may  induda  US ,  State,  or  local  tax  ra- 
turns  Am;  AFSAdatad  or  rocorvadbafcre  January  1,199! 
wHi  ba  rafumad  unprocassod. 

8ondtnQ  In  Your  Form 

Detibtochock  your  form  to  mafca  sura  it  if  comptota  and  accurals 
Bo  surs  it  has  ma  nocossary  signatures. 

Put tht  form  m  tha •nvatopa  providad in  tftt  booWti.  Donlaand 
money  Doni  put  tottsrs.  tan  terms,  workshaats,  or  any  artra 
matwiais  m  ma  orwotopo.  Thay  w#J  bo  daatroysd. 


SoeHofiF:  Your  poroms'  1M0  axponono 

Danltoova  any  sf  thaoo  ojuoottono  casniL  If  0  cjuaatton  400011*1 
apply  Id  you,  writs  In  ^0,™ 

n.  Uadtooi  and  dsntal  otpanaoo  In  1000  not  paM  by  Inaur  • 
ansa.  Wnto m Iha amount  of  monay  that  your  parantipald 
In  1900  tor  mtJfcai  and  donas!  avpanass  (induda  inaoronos 
premiums).  Doni  induda  amounts  oovooaC  by  insuTanos  or 
sotf^mptoyod  hoaMh  daduottona  from  Form  i040'Hna  26.  K 
yow  par  ants  aamtjad  dsducOons  on  that*  1990  U.S.  incoma 
tax  raSjm,  write  in  tha  amount  from  Form  1040,  SohodutoA, 
mar 

34.   Etamorwary ,  Junior  high,  and  hkjh  aohool  tuttton  paid 
In  lam 

34a  Wrsototeamouriiofmonaythotyourp 

Tor  mnnnnry.  funm  iiyii  ■no  inyii  acnoot  union  10c  isnwy 
rnomborswho  woretodudsd  tocjuostton  16.  (TuMondosanl 
induda  room,  board,  booka,  fransportattoit,  ate)  Don*!  av 
otuda  tuition  poid  by  adwtorships.  Also,  doni  indudo  tuition 
that  your  parents  oak)  tor  you  or  any  tuktonforrxaochooior 
000090. 

Mb.  Wrtta  to  tha  numboc  of  dapancWit  chidran  for  whom  tha 
amount  Mad  In  34a  was  paid  in  1990.  Don1!  tookjda 
youfootf  flha  studsrrt)  or  any  parson  who  was  not  Indudadln 
quastton  IB. 


SoodonF:  Ycur  (■  your  opouosVo)  mo  mymmm 

f^snl  toava  awy  of  ttiaoa  oooaatona  aosaOL  ^o^oosatenatoaaoft 
apofy  to  you,  wrist  as  "O."  *  - 

*  ■ 

33.  flssdhsat  ood  sternal  anpanooo  to^9ova^odfcpOntaw,aflaur* 
anoo.  WrOa  in  Via  aroaunt  of  rnonoy  ftoj  you  (and  your 
apouoa)  paM  in  19J0  fcoraaatocd  and  oante)  asptnsas 
(induda  swurenoa  premaawo).  Donlasstoatoa^auHtoosv- 
no  oy  wwaw  or  mrwi^vyov  insMnsavpssaonoivaoi 
Form  1040-tno  2ft,  N  you  (and  your  speuso)  Aambsd 
dsducbons  on  your  1990  US.lriooiiia^rai^mftitha 
amount  from  Fonn  1040,  Scnaduto'A,  ana  1.       ,  - 


H.  Pi  inasnsn .  NtHor  aajh,  and  Mo>  ssjaaol  tufcasst  aaad  to 


S4a  Wr**intwsrrKM*o4rrioriayM 
toi990syolfswra^ 

tomjy  mas4borS  smD  wara  indjudsi  In  ojuoofon  to*.  fTuOJon 
ddoonl  toduda  room,  board,  boohs,  franaportalton,  aftc) 
Oorrt  MeajatoMlonttiatyoU  paid  tor  youraotf,sisonpajdby 
sohesmripa,  or  any  baton  paMfexprsoohodorooaooa. 

34b.  Wrtia  in  tta  numbor  of  oopondsnt  cnataw  tor  whom  Via 
amount  sstod  in  34a  woo  poJd  to  1990.  OoWl  motooo 
youraotf  or  any  parson  who  wao  not  irMtoMtoquaobonzo. 


Soctton  O;  Vour  par  >toa  aooots 

Doni  toa^  airy  of  fhaoa  ojuaottona  blans,  Kao^iaationdoaanl 
apply  la  you,  wriia  In  ^0." 

You  must  p>o  Intormobon  about  your  ponints'aoosCitoSacoonQ. 
«  you  ara  gMno  intormobon  tor  or^onapara^andthdparantiios 
Josjyoy  ownod  ojoato,  grra  only  that  poranfs  portton  of  tfw  aosota 
and  daws.  ffyourparontoha¥sosaato  omiodto»rrayw^ 
atoa,  dva  onry  your  parants,  portion  of  tns  aaaats  and  dsbts. 

in  Soctton  Q,  otolincfcida: 

•  Paraonal  or  oonsurnar  toons,  or  any  dobti  that  ara  not 
rolotod  to  tna  aaaata  kstod 

•  Tho  votoa  of  ratiramant  plana  (panaton  funoa,  onnuKtoo, 
IRAs,  Kaogh  Ptana,  ate) 

•  Studant  finandaJ  aW 

».  ChooH  "Yaa"  if  afthor  of  your  porsnts  (for  whom  you  ara 

I  >  Milk    J  iM  n  r.  ULM«^^Ltat\  twm^ m^km  ^Jl  amu%  tl    .    *     m  1  -*  mtm  M  m  mm 

provmng  vnormaDon)  maaai  oo  01  tns  vooowyiq  oooenpsons 
for  a  dtoptoosd  homamatar! 

•  youroaranthaonotworkadhjaMknato 

aubatanbol  nurnbar  of  yaora  (a.g.(  spprc.Tlmolsry  fNo  yoars 
or  mora)  but  has,  durtng  thoao  yaara,  workad  In  tho  homo 
provfdtoQ  unpaid  aarvtoaa  tor  famtfy  mambsrs;  and 

•  yourpan^haabaandapandantenpubacaosiotonosoron 
tha  toooma  of  anothar  tarniry  mambor  but  ia  no  tonpor 
rocoMng  that  incoma,  or  your  parant  ia  raoaivtoo  pubao 
aastotanos  bacauaa  of  daprndant  eWtton  In  tho  homo; 
and 

•  yourparomtounamrjtoyodoruno^ramp^ 

rtandnQ  dfhourtv  In  obtaining  or  upgrading  amotoymant. 

"U  namptoyod*  moans  not  working  Ohio  wook  but  baingavaa* 
abkt  tor  work.  To  ouaOfy,  your  parant  must  hava  mada 
apacme  snorts  to  got  a  Job  somattna  duri.ig  tha  toot  tour 
waoka. 

"Undaromptoyatf*  maons  working  part*oma  avon  though 
your  poront  wants  h^Hkna  smptoyrnanL  H  rofars  to  o  cond- 
tton  whara  work  Is  stock  or  onry  porMtow  work  ia  avaaabta. 

Chock  "No"  ft  nokhar  of  your  paronti  moots  aO  th#  daaork> 
tiona  manbonad  abovs. 

M.   Wnto  in  tha  ago  of  tha  oktor  parant  for  whom  you  gava 
information  on  this  form. 
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3t.  Horn.  It  your  parents  own  •  horn*.  writa  in  how  muehthe 
home  ts  worth.  Use  the  price  your  parents  could  raaaonatty 
expect  to  receive  for  the*"  noma  It  ft  went  on  sale  today. 
Donl  um  assessed,  rneored.  or  taxed  value.  A  "home 
tetudee  •  houee,  rnebse  homo.  corkJcmWum.  etc.  rlyour 
parents  are  ronton,  write  In  "0.' 

Than,  write  In  how  much  your  pem*  owe  on  the  home, 
inducting  tha  ptaoant  mortgage  and  rotated  debts  on  the 
noma.  (Oon1indud$krl9tmtdM  )  Cna*  with  tha  mortgage 
company  H  you  donl  know. 

M  OWwraataaaataandlwaalwama,  H  your  panyrta  own 
other  rati  estate  (including  rente,  prop**,  land,  -condor 
•u/nrrwoomo^;cxhav*KTvo«marti.wn^ 
thoy  on  worth  today.  Inveetnents  include  truat  funda. 
monay  mortal  fundi,  mutual  hmda.  oerifnoaeee  of  deposit, 
stocks,  bonds,  othar  eecurtess.  fnataJenent  and  land  aala 
contracts  (induding  mortgtg**  hid),  commode,  pre- 
doue  and  itrataglc  metate,  ate. 

Than,  write  in  how  much  vour  parantt  owa  on  othar  rod 
tttata  and  Irwaatmama. 

40.  Buameea  and  farm.  tf  your  parents  own  a  bualnaaa  and/ 
or  farm,  write  m  how  much  tha  buahoaa  and/Or  farm  ore 
worthtoday-  IndudtthavoJuaof  Iwid.buiWmo^.micWnafy, 
•cwlpment.  livestock,  mvarrtortaa.  ate.  Don!  mduda  tha 
homo.  r;Homev»Jue*>doet*ahxx^ 
38.) 

Than,  write  In  whit  your  paramo  owa  on  tha  ow*^*** 

orfajm.lncfc)doonr/tt*pro»amm 

for  which  the  busi/wss  and/or  rami  were  used  as  cottatertl. 

rf  your  paranta  aro  not  tha  tote  ownari.  writa  m  only  their 
share  of  tho  total  value  and  debt. 


Sactlon  O:  Your  (ft  your  epouae'a)  oaaata 
Don1tavoirtyoftMoo<NO«ttonsMo^c.  Hac*jeet*ndoe*rit 
apply  to  you,  wrtto  In  "0." 

You  must  give  information  about  your  {and  your  spouse's)  assets 
in  Section  G  If  you  ire  divorced  or  sapariled  and  you  and  your 
spouse  have  jointly  owned  assets,  owe  only  your  portion  of  the 
assets  and  debts  If  you  (and  your  spouse)  have  assets  owned 
jo.ntly  with  someone  else,  give  only  your  (and  your  spouses) 
portion  of  the  assets  and  debts.  Be  sura  lo  give  information  about 
assets  held  in  trust  for  you  (and  your  spouse) 

In  Section  G,  don't  Include: 

i  Personal  or  consumer  loans,  or  any  debts  thai  are  not  related 
to  the  assets  listed 

•  The  value  of  retirement  plans  (pension  funds,  annuities. 
IRAs.  Keogn  Plans,  etc  ) 

•  Student  financial  aid 

?5.    Check  "Yes"  if  you  or  you*  spouse  meets  all  of  tho  following 
descriptions  lor  a  displaced  homemaker: 

.  you  or  your  spouse  has  not  worked  full-time  in  the  tabor 
force  for  a  substantial  number  of  years  (eg  .  approxi- 
mately five  years  or  more)  but  has.  during  those  years, 
worked  m  the  home  providing  unpaid  services  for  family 
members,  and 


.  you  u  your  spouse  h*i  been  dependent  on  pubte  assis- 
tance or  on  the  income  of  another  family  member,  but  la 
rwlong^raceWngthatlnoorne.oryou  spouse  is 
receding  public  assistance  because  of  dependent  chil- 
dren in  tha  home;  and 

.  you  or  your  spouse  iaunemptoyed  or  undere^ 
is  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  upgrading  em- 
ployment. 

Unemployed-  means  not  working  this  week  but  being  avail- 
able tor  work.  To  qualify,  you  or  your  spouse  must  have 
made  specific  efforts  to  get  a  Job  sometime  during  the  last 
four  weeks. 

'Underemployed"  means  working  pan-time  even  though  you 
want  or  your  spouse  wants  full-time  employment,  ft  refers  to 
a  condition  where  work  Is  slack  or  only  part-time  work  Is 
available. 

Check  "No"  rf  neither  you  nor  your  spouse  meets  ail  of  the 
oesenpbons  rnerrtoned  above. 

38.  Home.  H you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owns  home,  write  In  how 
much  the  homers  worth  Usett>epnceyoucc*ildreasonaoty 
expec*  to  receive  for  the  home  it  It  went  on  sale  today  Donl 
use  assessed,  insured,  or  taxed  value.  A  ■home'  includes  a 
house,  mobile  home,  condominium,  etc.  Renters,  write  in 
■0.' 

Then,  write  in  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owa  on 
the  home,  including  the  present  mortgage  and  related  debts 
on  the  home.  (Donl  inckxf  rnferesr  due.)  Check  with  the 
mortgage  company  H  you  donl  know. 

39.  Other  real  estate  and  Inveetmente,  if  you  (and/or  your 
spouse)  own  other  real  estate  (including  rental  property, 
land,  second  or  summer  homes;  or  have  investments,  write 
mhowmuch  they  are  worth  today.  Investments  Indude  trust 
funds,  monay  market  funds,  mutual  funds,  certificates  of 
deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  other  securities.  instaUmoni  and  land 
sale  contracts  (including  mortgages  hatd).  commodities. 
precKxis  and  strategic  metals,  etc. 

Then,  wnta  in  how  much  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on 
other  real  estate  and  investments 

40.  Bualnaaa  and  farm.  If  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  own  a 
business  and/or  farm,  write  in  how  much  they  are  worth 
today,  include  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
equipment,  livestock,  inventories,  etc.  Donl  include  the 
home.  (Home  v*m  and  debt  stoutf  be  given  in  question 
38.) 

Then,  write  in  what  you  (and/or  your  spouse)  owe  on  the 
business  and/or  farm.  Include  only  the  present  mortgage 
and  related  debts  for  which  the  business  and/or  farm  were 
used  as  collateral. 

II  you  (and  your  spouse)  are  not  the  sole  owners,  wnte  in  only 
your  (and  your  spouse's)  share  of  the  total  velue  and  debt. 
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StctionH:  VourlMi^vt(trantMHet1)on«lbtn»ms 
par  month  (for  the  student  onty) 

gram  beneflte. 

42a.  Write  in  the  amount  of  veterans  Dependents  Educational 
Assistance  Program  (Chapter  35)  benefits  that  you  expect 
to  gat  par  month  tram  July  1,  1M1  through  June  30, 
1902.  Dool  mcfude  Oaath  Pension,  or  Dependency  a 
IrxJarnnrty  Compensation  (DIC). 

42b. 


41 

45a.  Wrile  tn  the  amount  of  Veterans  Ccffrfeutory  Beoems 
(Chapter  32)  that  you  sxpect  to  gat  par  morth  from  July  1 , 
1W  through  Juno  30, 199*.  (Inekde  Mh  the  Govern- 
mmtandtiutkniportiot*.)  Donl  ktcJuoe  Oaath  Panaion, 
orDapandancytlr*  nrHrjf  CompenoaOon  (WC). 

43b.  Wrrtaintharhxrtarofmor^ 

Juna  30,  IMS  that  you  expect  to  gal  thoaa  bono**. 


Soctton  t:  Your  poranta'  expected  1991  taxable  and 
nontaxoWa  mcomo  and  benefits 

How  to  figure  expected  amount 

Thts  taction  asks  about  Income  and  banaftts  that  your  parents 
expecttoget.  H your parant ia dfvoroed. oeperassd, or widowed, 
donl  inc*ude  IntormaHon  about  tha  othar  parant  Anawarihaaa 
qoaatkKttaaaocuratafyasyouoan.  Hao^aattondoaan'tappty.or 
your  parents  dont  export  to  oat  wry  income  or  benefits  from  that 
aouroa.  write  in  "0." 

44.  Chat*  'Yea'  H  either  ol  your  parants  (for  whom  you  aia 
providing  irttormation)  is  currentty  corfflod  aa  a  TXclooatsd 
Wortcar  (aaa  paga  to)  by  tha  appropriate  State  agancy. 

If  you  ohaokad  "Yaa,1  you  may  ba  aaked  to  document  your 
parents  status  as  a  dislocated  worker. 

Check  "No"  If  neither  ot  your  pa/ems  Is  cartfflad  as  a  dieto- 
cstsd  worker.  Skip  to  question  44  in  tha  Student  (ft  Spouse) 
column. 

Important:  8*atfcetsb*eonpage5fc*thekinoeof  Axioms  and 
Mtxaa  lo  laava  out  of  8eclkx<  L 

40.  and 40.  1001  aiuornaaamadfTorn work,  irxAKfe  wages, 
sale/ies.  and  tip*.  Saa  Important  no*  above. 

47.  IMI  othar  taxable  Inooma,  WrKa  m  tha  total  amount  of 
other  taxable  inooma  that  your  parants  m  raport  on  the* 
1901  IRS  Form  1040, 1040A  or  1040EZ.  Inokjdo  interact 
and  dMdond  fnooma  and  any  othar  taxable  income  Donl 
induda  any  unarnptoymant  oompafwabonoram/inoometha' 
you  raportad  in  queettone  45  and  46. 


40,  1001  U*lrto*mete« to oepott.  wrba in  t»  amount  of 
Irx^ta^s^yourparsnaiaspaettopsyinlMl.  Make 
surOy^ 

40.  1101  nnnrtawahfs  Inooma  and  bananas.  Thoaa  art  tha 
aama  typaa  of  Incoma  and  banaflts  thai  wara  aakad  for  si 
qoaatlons  2fta,  20b,  20c,  and  28d. 


This  section  asks  about  Incoma  and  benefits  (hat  you  (and  your 
spousa}  axpact  to  gai.  ri  you  srs  drvorced.  sepeisttd,  or  widowed, 
donl  Induda  Information  about  your  spousa.  Answer  thasa  ques- 
ttorts  a*  accurate*  as  you  can.  If  a  Quastton  doesn't  apply  to  you, 
or  rf  you  donl  expect  to  gat  any  inooma  or  bsnattts  from  tr«  source, 
wrtta  in  "0." 

44.  Chack  'Yes'  if  you  or  your  spousa  is  currantty  certified  aa  a 
"Dislocated  Worker"  (saa  paga  1 0)  by  tha  appropriate  St*!s 
agancy. 

If  you  checked  "Yas,1  you  may  ba  asked  to  documant  your 
status  (or  that  of  your  spouss)  as  a  dislocated  worker. 

Chack  "No1  if  norther  you  nor  your  spousa  it  certified  as  a 
distocatad  worker .  Skip  the  rest  of  this  section. 

Important:  Sao  the  tab*  on  page  6  for  the  tdnda  of  Ine^ 
taxee  to  laava  out  of  Section  I. 

48.  and  46.  1991  Income  earned  from  work,  include  wages, 
salaries,  and  tips.  See  Important  note  above. 

47.  1991  other  taxabla  Incoma.  Writs  in  tha  total  amount  of 
other  taxable  income  that  you  (and  your  spousa)  wHI  report  on 
your  1991  IRS  Form  1040.  1040A,  or  1040E2.  Include 
interest  and  dividend  income  and  any  othar  taxable  inooma. 
Donl  Include  any  unemployment  compensation  or  any  in- 
come that  you  reported  in  questions  45  and  40. 

48.  1991  U.S.  Income  tax  to  be  paid.  Write  in  the  amount  of 
income  taxes  that  you  and  your  spouse  expect  to  pay  hi  1 991 . 
Make  sure  this  amount  doesnl  Include  any  FICA.  setf-em- 
ptoyment,  or  other  taxes 

49.  1Wlr*or<Mtobtolriooineendb» 

types  ol  income  and  benefits  that  ware  askod  for  in  questions 
28a.  28b.  28c.  and  26d. 

Sanding  in  Your  Form 

Double-check  your  form  to  make  sure  h  is  complete  and  accurate 
Be  sure  ri  has  the  necessary  signatures. 

Put  me  form  in  the  envelope  provided  in  this  booklet  Don't  send 
money  Donl  put  letters,  tax  forms,  worksheets,  o<  any  extra 
materials  in  the  envelope.  They  wtil  be  destroyed. 


Writhe  number  of  rrttrrUiem^  8^ten,:  E^^^ 

Juna  30, 1902  that  you  expect  to  get  those  banaftts.  awe  ana  nomsjcewe  incoma  and  beneftte 

Your  Vasarana  ttx*r*utory  tonoflts  (VCA»V  Howtoflgumaxpeetedarnounte 
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DMomM  Works?  ■  To  to  considered  ■  deabcaead  worker,  you 

mMl  to  currenty  oarsftsd  at  one  by  ■  Slats  sgsncy  such  m  your 

hxaJEn?loyn^Se*v1osofJob8«v^ 

in sccordanco wfft TWoJHcMto  jot Training PimnNp Act.  A 

dfctiocated  worker  geoorsty  moons  ■  person  who1. 

•  hMtoonlomiinolodorloid^orhoiiooolytdanottotol 
termination  of  io)^cfii 

•  has  toentsrnTlnsisd  or  received  a  notion  ^ 

■  result  of  pofrUNfH  caoeure  of  o  plant  or  other  fecatyi  or 

•  wm  aefi-ernptoved  (irKaudfng  farmers)  but  it  now  unem- 
ployed booouot  of  poor  oconomlc  condNons  in  the  com- 
munity or  ■  natural  disaster. 

Persian  Tax  Return  -  H  you  and  your  apousa,  or  your  parants. 
wont  to  Wiry  a  U.S.  mooma  tax  ratum  in  1990  (for  sxampte. 
P  uerto  Rkaui  tax  fliers),  foaow  ma  inatructona  below: 

•  In  »ia<fr^  22,  cnacfctt>a  box 'cornpialad  1990  IRS  Form 
1040'  (M a  foreign  tax  ratum  ha*  baan  Mad),  or  'estimated 
1 990  IRS  Form  1040"  (Ha foreign tax  ratum  m  to filad), 

•  uaatto  Information  from  that  tax  ratum  to  fill  out  tmsform, 

•  conv«niUn9ur«atoU.S.o\)^,uaV)gtn«exc*^oa  rata 
that  it  In  effort  today » and 

•  fill  out  the  Supplemental  Information  (Sockons  F- 1.) 

Legal  Quardtan  -  A  legal  ouaroHan  it  a  parson  who  a  court  hat: 

•  appoint**  to  be  your  legal  guardian  and  this  legal  Nation- 
ship  wfHoontinue  after  June  30,  1992,  and 

»  directed  to  support  you  wfth  his  or  her  own  financial 
resources. 

Native  Amerioan  •  H  you  art  a  Nattva  Anierican,  report  ttoarnount 
of  income  and  ataataovar  $2,000  par  Intfvto^paymant  that  you 
and  your  apousa  or  your  parants  reoefved  In  t990  from  the  Par 
Capttt  Act  or  ma  Distribution  of  Judgmant  Fundt  Ad.  H  $2,000  or 
taMparirxJryyjoaJpaymarrtwajracarvadtro^ 
donl  report  it.  Donl  report  funds  racafvad  at  an  award  under  me 
Alaska  Native  Clam  Settament  Act  or  the  Maine  Indian  Citima 
Settlement  Act.  Alto,  donl  report  any  assets  received  from 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 


A(!(Ji!'OD.ii 

i  1r>t«j;  til 

. « 1 1 > 1 1  lis.  ! 

|M    f  ffJlM.il 

*  »!  ni<  r 

i...  AM 

How  Long  Dooa  It  TeJcs  To  Comclsss  This  AppHcaHori? 


fttakaa  approximate^  40  minatee  to  one  hour  and  30  mkurtee  to 
complete  mis  application-  This  inctudes  the  time  for  reviewing  me 
Instructions  and  form,  gathering  and  maintaining  the  neeetaary 
information  and  completing  the  farm. 

Sand  your  comments  regarding  the  Bme  ft  takes  to  complete  this 
form  w  any  ottw  aspects  of  ttosppticat^^ 
rorreoudr^th«rxirtieoto:U.S.Dec* 
rton  Management  and  Cornpaanoa  Division,  Washington,  D  C 
20202-4S51;  or  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Paper- 
work Reduction  Project:  1840-01 10.  Washington,  D  C.  20603 

Do  AJI  Schools  Take  Part  tn  The  Fedora)  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Programs? 

No  Wore  thin  8.600  tchooisdo  take  pert  in  one  or  moreofthem 
Contact  your  school's  financial  aid  admlnlarrator  to  find  out  which 
Federal  programs  your  school  participates  in. 


RoetwWAkr? 

This  book*  gtvaayou  only  a  brief  summary  of  ttostuo^fVutrKStl 
oJdprogjan*  offered  toy  the  U.S.  Depsitrnetrt  of  Educe**.  Each 
student  foanoie)  aid  program  haste  own  special  features  and 
procedures.  You  can  gat  mora  informatfon  from  (ha  booklet!  The 
Student  Outdo:  taanotel  AM  from  the  UA  Daaiartmant  of 
Education  >  Grants,  Loans,  and  Warfc-Study  1SS1-92.  To  pet 
a  free  copy,  wrfts  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Center 
P.O.  BOX  64 
Washington,  D  C.  20044 

What  Happens  Altar  I  Malt  In  My  Form? 

Within  four  to  six  weeks  after  you  mail  in  your  form,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  wrH  send  you  a  Student  Aid  Report 
(SAR).  On  the  SAR  will  to  rtther  a  request  for  further  Information 
or  mjmbers  cased  s  PaM  Grant  Msi  (PQI)  and  a  FamUy  Con- 
tribution (FC).  Wauae  formulas  established  by  taw  to  figure  these 
numbers  from  the  information  you  give  us.  Your  school  or  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  may  ask  you  to  prove  that  the  irtfomvatton 
you  give  on  your  application  ft  true. 

What  fa  My  Pell  Qrsnt  Index  (P01)? 

The  PGl  it  a  number  that  toils  whether  you  may  beabietogetaPeH 
Grant.  M  you  are  eligible  for  a  Pen  Grai.t.  you'  school  will  use  mis 
number  to  determine  the  amount  o1  your  award,  Even  rf  you  dont 
queHty  for  a  Pell  Grant,  you  may  at*  quaHfy  for  one  or  more  of  me 
other  Federal  programs.  Be  sure  to  ask  your  financial  aid  admin- 
istrator If  your  school  needs  any  additional  information  from  you  for 
these  other  programs. 

What  fa  My  Family  Contribution  (FC)? 

The  FC  is  a  number  that  hetpa  your  financial  aid  administrator 
determine  H  you  are  able  to  get  one  of  the  several  available  forms 
of  assistance.  These  mckide  Stafford  Loan.  SEOG.  CWS.  and 
Perkins  Loan.  Your  school  will  use  this  number  to  determine  tha 
amount  of  your  grant,  loan  or  work-study  awsrd. 

What  Happens  ft  I  Donl  Oat  A  SAR  Or  1  Need  Another 
Copy  Of  My  SAR? 

if  you  donl  get  a  SAR  within  tour  to  six  weeks,  or  you  need  another 
copy  of  your  SAR,  wrtts  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Programs 
P.O.  Box  6904 
Princeton,  NJ  0OS41 

Give  your  name,  address,  social  security  number,  and  date  of  birth. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  another  copy  of  your  190142  SAR.  If  your 

addrasthaachartpadaiwayousertiny 

give  us  both  your  old  and  your  new  address.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 

letter. 

What  ft  My  Sftustron  Changes? 

•  Oueetiona1t.l5. 18.19,20.and21  askyoutomakerprokKtions 
for  the  upcoming  year,  ft  your  answers  to  these  questions 
change,  waft  until  you  receive  your  SAR  and  then  tee  your 
financial  aid  administrator. 

•  The  income  and  expentee  information  that  you  grve  must  be 
accurate.  They  must  match  what  fa  or  will  be  on  your  1990 
income  tax  forms,  if  your  financial  situation  has  recently 
changed,  contact  your  financial  aid  administrator 
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1 

MM 

fotJUHtfOflM 

WfOaa,  IKI  II  apt.  Me. 

• 

JO 

SludanClipouM 

*  .00 

• 

m 

•  _  00 

* 

.00 

•  00 

Ofw  MttBM  hcem  (aamony  Moafrad.  rxairmt  tnd  farm  tnccma. 
eBMtfgtfw.  panatona,  amJaea.  mum,  un*nptoymnl  mnvwMMr 
tOOM)  aaov**y ,  Raeroad  Aakamar*,  and  n  odiar  ttutta  irucma— 
aaa  ft*  tatfca  on  ptQM  0  M  6  and  to  inMrucew  for  qutMttn84) 

00 

•      _       _  00 

MM  «l  Of  Pha  ntfttefl  in  to  co*jnw 

.00 

■  00 

and  Keoflh  WW,  imtrM  panatty  on  Mrty  wnhdrmf  of  Mvtnfia, 

.00 

00 

TOTAL  -  ThM  M  your  tm  Joe  oju— tton; 

#24 

1 

.00 

#24    1  oo 

■HHBHi 

For  quniai 

Forqua*fon2M 

Amounts  from  ins  tax  (ocmt 

StuctanVSpauft 

Daducat*  IRA  and/cx  K*^  caym**  *om 

Form  104O-KM  of  km  244.24b.  ar\J27c*  1O40A-knt  )5c 

l 

CO 

S  00 

Earn**  tnoom*  cradrt  horn  Form  1040-*na  $7  or  iMOA-kft*  28c 

00 

•  00 

Urtfuad  portion*  of  pontor*  from  Form  10+0-fc*  16*  rmnui  160 

 CO 

>  00 

md  17inwiui  iTbor  i04fiA-i*n«  toanwwa  1 00  and  Hi  miMMb 
{•KfciCkig  •nANanM 

Cradrt  tor  Fadaral  la*  on  ipaoat  fua*  from  Form  tOiOhn*  60 

•  

00 

•  00 

Foreign  moomw  •lOution  Irom  Form  ?f55-fcno  39 

00 

 00 

Tai  »x*n^  inttrm  tocom*  from  Form  1040-bna  8b  or  1040 A  *'«  go 

.00 

00 

Other  Untaxed  Income  end  Ben%>ttt» 

Piym^rti  io  ii*  d«>*n»o  panaion  and  Mvtnga  pkT4  (part  Aik*)  0' 
wtfnaW  frevfl  Mrnirtgi)  inciuda  unuuad  portom  o!  40if»  «t«j 
403(b)  pun* 

•        ,       ,    ,  00 

Watta/a  banafrri  {a  lead  AFDC  or  ADC  wtwen  you  tfouW  >mv* 
faportad  m  quatfion  28b) 

.00 

•  00 

WofXarl  Companaaben 

.00 

*  00 

VaMranj  non*ouc«vor«  banaMl  flue*  u  Oaatfi  Fanwri. 

.00 

•  00 

Oaoandaney  1  IftCfcrwrty  Comp«nM6on(DtC)  *fc 

Homing.  tood.  and  MM*  Mng  aaowtnoia  (axeftjd^  r»ot  tobvom 

00 

•  ,  .  .  ,  oo 

for  io*  Incema  hov*ng)  patf  io  (mrtmn  of  rha  mftury.  c*a*sy  rxj 
orhart  (wxAjdng  cath  paymtoa  and  catt  vax/a  gf  twntftts) 

CM*i  aupport  or  any  nw*y  paid  on  your  baric*  mrjgrtng  »uppon  turn 
•  non-cm  wdkal  paraot 

xxxxxxxxx 

00 

Any«harunUiadinoornaaMc«nam»  wen  aa  Back  Lung  Santa* 

00 

00 

Rafugaa  Aaaatanoa.  uniatarJ  porbon*  cJ  Ra*oad  t**wr*m  Bar*** 

Of  Job  T/tmmg  P*rtn#riNp  Ad  non«JucetJOnal  ban* H 

TOTAL  •  TWa  is  your  anaww  for  ouMUon: 

r29d 

•  

f2Sd  S  00 

Don't  Inckxfe: 

■  Scoa<  »acum> 

•  Any  mcon*  rtportaO  atatwmaa  on  ir*  *otrt>  • 

•  Uonay  rrom  Studt«l  hr-UKiH  »x3 

•  Poodatamj* 

G<tu  ina  mpport.  otnar  tnan  monty.  r«c*vad  from  fnarxM  or  >*vu»*« 
va*afin»  aoucatonai  banafttt  (Qi  B*.  Uapanctonti  Educational  AMOttnc*  rrog<am 
VA  Voortonal  FWnabAtabon  Program  VA  ConmhuWy  (J^vMa.  ate  ) 
•noaavar'  panaom 

We  t<rge  you  to  kwsp  Itese  worksheets  Don't  seixJ  them  it)  witt>  your  application  torm  You  may  bo  asked  to  tofe»  to  thorn  later  lo 
verity  the  information  on  your  application  (It  may  also  help  you  to  show  thai  your  BAR  is  accurate  I 
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MFOMtATKJN  ON  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  AND  U9E  OF  YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUtfBER 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  requires  that  eech  Federal  agency  that  asks  for  your  social  security  number  or  other  informa- 
eon  mat  Ml  you  t»  folowing; 

1.  Ill  ligilrigN  to  aak  lor  tt»  inform^  you  must  grve  it. 

2.  VM|Mapaa*twa9ancyhaainaa^foritand 

3.  What  could  happen  H  you  do  not  grveit. 

You  must  give  your  socwJ  aacurtty  number  (SSN)  lo  appry  for  Federal  ehjderrt  financial  aid.  Trie  U.S.  Department  of 
Education*!  legal  right  under  the  Tide  IV  progr*ms  to  require  that  you  provide  us  wrth  your  social  security  number  is  baaed 
on  Seoaont  464(a)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  aa  amended.  The  SSN  ia  used  under  the  Pefi  Grer.t, 
SuppJsmerasJ  Educator*  Opportunity  Oram,  and  College  Work-Study  programs  in  recording  information  about  your 
Luaena  affcf  dance  and  progress  anrl  in  marring  ii  ire  msl  ym  i  hern  rrrnrfiffrrl  y-i  ir  i — ry  ^ccm.^,^. 
BletomXflafi  and  Partem  bo«piop^ 
senfctaQ  and  cotocang  of  the  loans. 

M  you  am  applying  for  Federal  atudent  aid  onry,  you  must  fft  out  everything  excec4  *iealk>ns  29. 30.  and  31 .  rf  you  skip 
queeion  30  we  w«  count  your  answer  as  "No"  for  both  parts  of  that  question,  tf  you  are  apprying  for  a  Pell  Grant  only,  you 
can  H»  ojneUnn  S,  36  and  43. 

The  aufcorfty  to  request  el  otter  WormeiJon(exeeptlheSSN)h 

475,  479, 477, 479,  and  460  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  This  information  is  used  to  determir*  the 
amount  of  Federal  atudent  aid  tor  wtilch  you  may  be  o^aHfled. 

The  Information  which  you  supplied  may  be  tfscJosed  to  third  parties  that  the  Department  has  authorized  to  assist  in 

gfrrwwdsring  Federal  ttuownt*^ 

tora^pufpoaaofcoftoHng^ariafyzin^ 

urafcrte  Privacy  Act  ThtomayaiaobeaocornpHshedthroua^ 

conducted  wtti  tie  Selective  Service  System  and  the  rmmlgratton  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Wew«piT»^younanw,addreei, 

and  State* lerjalreeidericwtotttt co  29b,  and  29c  (or  its  representative),  even  if  you 

check  W  inojieeien  30b.  TNs  Information  w*i  also  go  to  the  Stare  agencies  in  your  State  of  legal  residence  to  help 

ujuihHie  Hall  tmanrltl  aid  prnrjmme  frith  rmtTtrtl  atirrfi — T  \ — rj  We  wiil  provide  calculations  and  cWtemirnabon 

rfelgl^  to    agency  with  whfc*  you 

so.  TTwt  agency  may  also  release  rtorm  State  Scholarship  agencies,  and 

loen  |/jeiwese  agencies  that  you  have  designated  to  receive  imofmatjon.  Also,  we  may  send  information  to  members  ot 
Ccngrseal  you  aek  them  to  help  you  with  Federal  studemaJd  questions.  Hyourparents  or  your  spouse  provtted  information 
cfi**  term  twyir^  also  request  to  see 

ft  toa  Federal  government,  the  Department,  or  an  employee  of  the  Department  is  involved  In  litigation,  we  may  send 
lreorma#ontolrreDepertmertofJustk»,w 

c4hercc*icttcfwammet  The  Information  may  also  be  made  avaHaWe  to  Federal  agencies  which  have  the  authority  to 
surjpocittoa^FodenJ  agencies'  records.  uitdAtton.wemaysendyot  information  to  a  foreign,  Federal,  State,  or  local 
ereon^srr^aosncy  If  the  inform  for  which  that 

agency  has  Junecfction  tor  investigation  or  prosecution.  RnaHy,  we  may  send  information  regarding  a  claim  which  is 
detsnntoodtobOvaJMandcwsrduo  This  information  Includes  identifiers  from  the  record, 

the  amount  status  and  history  of  the  dam  and  the  program  under  which  the  claims  arose. 


Remember,  we  must  receive 
your  application  by 
May  1,1992. 
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Section  Ai  Sttfderit  information; 


Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  cssDisamionDroft 

(Bemrtto  rt*d  tht  instructions  first)  4/23/91 

WENDIX  in: 


1.  Your  same; 

2.  Your  permanent  mailing  address: 

(Jdml  **U  km*  to  (Mi  U+ixx 
5h  #»af»  x  for  mm  dkhmimim ) 

3.  Your  social  Maturity  number: 

4.  Your  date  of  birth: 


Are  you  a  U.S.  citizen? 

□  Yes,  I  ira  i  U.S.  citizen. 

□  No.butltw  hgiblenoncilizen. 

(St*  Uxvuvnttfb.  <m  r*t*  *•) 

1*  


I  '  I  '  f  ■  I  I  I  »  »  I  I  I  I 

Um 

11111  I  I  I  1  I  I 


L  i  i  i  i  »  j  i  i  i  «  i  ■ 


First 

■  ■   ■   I  ' 


i  i  u  i  1  U 

MJ. 

I  1  1  1   ■  1 


CUy 
6 


-UU  LU  1  I  1,1  LXJ 


Stmt 


J 


Q  No,  neither  of  the  ibove. 

(Stt  UumttMOMM  M  r  Oft  X.) 


Il  Ac  1992-93  school  year,  cjeck 
your  year  ia  col  lege; 

G  1st  furwfrprtvsourjy  attended 
college) 

Q  Continuing  undergraduate 

Q  Graduate/pfofessionel 

Current  merits]  status: 

Q  urmarried  (single,  divorced, 
or  widowed) 

Q  married 
Q  separated 


ZifCodi 

8.  WW  you  have  your  first 
Bachelor's  degree  before 
July  1, 1992? 

□YeaQNo 

9a.  Will  you  be  eligible  to  receive 
veterans  education  benefits  in 
1992-93? 

□YcsDNo 

b.  if  'Yts, 9  how  much  will  you 
receive  per  month? 

$  

e.  For  how  many  months? 


Section  B:  Eligibility  Factors 

10.  Complete  the  following  five  questions  about  you,  the  student. 

a.  Will  you  be  24  years  or  older  as  of  11X192.1  QYes 

b.  Will  you  be  a  graduate/professional  student 
when  you  first  attend  college  during  the 

1992-93  school  year?  □  Yes 

c  Will  you  be  supporting  a  legal  dependent  (other 

than  a  spouse)  during  the  1992-93  school  year?  □  Yes 

d.  Are  you  a  ward  of  the  court  or  an  orphan?  GYea 

c  Are  you  a  veteran  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces?  QYea 

Section  C:  1991  Family  Status  Information 


□  No 

□  No 

□  No 

□  No 

□  No 


Ify^ajy^  Mfir  TO  OKB  OK  MORE  of 
Studea^eadasonit^^ 

WttawtthQmw^*il 


If  yxm  uiwind  •NO"  TO  ALL  of  Questions  10s, 
10b.  10c,  lOd,  and  10»,  *«yoa(tht  atudaat)  and  your 
perse*;*)  nuat  cone**  fee*  tht  Student  (and  Spouat) 
colunnMrfti«Psftt*ool«M  |(f  yowastun!  pv- 
•els  an  not  sow  liviag  togcdMr,  plaasa  read  iha  4tn*l> 
tioa  of  ■peraaf  (Fat*  1)  baron  cocipl«Jo|  the  rest  of 
this  form) 

Pent*  hsgto  with  Qasttloa  11. 
StedeH  (— 4  mpmrn)  gs  to  QwtUoa  14.  O* 


•fradaM^riias  

•  ^M^W*  **■  Qa*at£a7 1 

3ti*«*»U%W  'Ko*teAIXi*ttssfts<<£ 

■  -  •  *  *  ^w^v~ I* '  ' .  ■ :  ^ *  #r 

12.  Kuinber of  &ailv members al992>9ir:>i  iH  ; I 

13.  Numbetof  family  nembc^  '  ,  , 
stleaithalMime  In  1992-93:            *  '  -  ULJ 


Parents 

1 1 .  Current  mariul  i  tit  us: 

□  single  □  divorced 

□  married         □  widowed 

□  separated 

12.  Number  of  family  members  in  1992-93;  LxJ 

13.  Number  of  family  members  (excluding  parents) 

in  college  at  least  half-time  in  199*-93:         [j  j 
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(to*  muM  m*  aW  uurvctkmi  for  i*com*  and  taxes  that  yen  should  txcUdt.) 


jjj  jMii  jWln  erf  rir*i  rifw-i,  ffi 

15.  tfcn  toilowitg  1991  VS.  income  tax  funree 

•«S^'^Siple^df991  IRS  For*  1040  W .  ft 
:  %ft*u«tiaited  1991  IRS  Form  1040EZ  «  _ 

*  f^Pii  eltottoa  1991  IRS  Form  1040  □ 
■«  mm*  wlU  not  be  filed  □ 


'^^*J^A  GO  TO  QUESTION  17, 


.3:  .^^^i^-u.  ? 


1^1991  Md^nber  oreuapdbM  from  IRS 
tfFota  lOtt  -  U*e  6c;  1XQA  -  line  6e;  or 

Iftlwl  AfitiitfiA  Grots  Income  Croen  IRS 
*om  1040  -  line  31  j  1040A  -  line  16;  of 
104^  " 


19.  Ml  US.  Imxmm  Tax  paid  Crew  IRS 
.  Forai  1040  •  line  47;  JO40A  -  line  25;  or 
^1&40EZ-Uie7: 

t  *>>  $  


Parents 

14.  Are  you  curreotly  receiving  welfare,  AFDC,  or 
public  assistance  benefits?  (Do  noi  include  food 

1  cars pt  or  SSI,)   

□  Yes  DNo 

If'Yrt'.  GO  DiRECTt  Y  TO  SECTION  G: 


if  'No,'  CON  'NVE  Wm  QUESTION  J  5. 


15.  The  following  1991  U.S.  income  tax  figures 

are  from:  (tktckottj 

a.  a  completed  1991  IRS  Form  1040EZ  om'hnS 
or  1040A 


□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 


b.  a  completed  1991  IRS  Form  1040 

c.  an  estimated  1991  IRS  Form  1040EZ 
or!040A 

d.  an  estimated  1991  IRS  Form  1040 

e.  a  tax  return  will  not  be  filed 

Ifjou  Mnrmrf  "»."  or  Valow, 
GOTOQVESnONl? 
and  complete  Ac  remainder  of  be  form. 

Ifjom  mnwini  "«.,"  "r,"  or  V  above, 
CONTINUE  WTTH  QUESTION  16. 


16.  1991  Adjusted  Gross  Income  from  IRS  Form 
1040A-Hne  16;  1040EZ-line  3;  or.  if  you  did 
not  and  will  not  complete  a  U.S.  tax  return,  see 
instructions:  J  


If  jot  urn-  if  tea  *mm  S20J64, 
GO  DIRECTLY  TO  SECTION  G:  VT 
'CoJlefC  RtlMMudCcrttfialiaa.1 

if  jour  Mmr  u  $2$J*4  m  mort, 

CONTINUE  WITH  QUESTION  I? 
and  complete  Ac  remaindar  of  the  form. 


TAX  FILERS  OMY 

17.  1991  total  number  of  exemptions  from  IRS 
Form  1040  -  line  6e;  1040A  -  line  6c;  or 
1040EZ;  (see  instructions): 

18.  1991  Adjusted  Grass  Income  from  IRS 
Tona  1040  -  line  j!;  1040 A  ■ '  »e  16;  or 
1040EZ  -  line  3;  (tee  instructions): 

S  

19.  1991  U.S.  Income  Tax  paid  from  IRS 
Form  1040  -  line  47;  1040A  -  line  25;  or 
1040E7.-iine7: 

$  


10-3S 
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2Z  DidyOn  receive  child  . , 


23.  Did  you  rc-ccrvc  Any  other  tabued  ^  .• 
income,  wefee,  ox  benefit*  -  ;»*  "r  -V 
in  1901?  (Set  instructions.)        □  V«  □  No 

v  U  'Yit,*  bow  much  *tt  received 
in  19917  •  i 


Parents 

20t,  1991  income  caned  from 

work  by  Father  $  

b.  1991  income  caned  from 

workbyAfooVr  $  

21.  Did  yon  receive  untaxed  social 

security  in  1991?  Q  Yea  Q  No 

(f  9Y*Sy  *  bow  much  was  received 

in  1991?  $  


22.  Did  you  receive  child  support 
in  1*1? 


□  Yes  C]No 


If  *Yts, 9  how  much  was  received 
in  1991?  $ 


23.  Did  you  receive  my  other  untaxed 
income,  wages,  or  benefits 
in  1991?  (Set  instructions.)         □  Yes  □  No 

//  "Yts, ■  how  much  was  received 

in  1991?  J  


Section  E:  Asset  Information 


Studtnt 
(and  Spouat) 

24.  Total  amount  of  cash,  savings,  and 
checking accounts:  $_ 


25.  Home-what  is  it  worth  today?  $j_ 
Home  what  is  owed  on  it  today? 


26.  Businens-wfaat  is  it  worth  today?  $^ 
Business'wnat  is  owed  on  it  today?$ 


27,  Farm-what  U  it  worth  today?  |_ 
Farm-what  Is  owed  on  it  today? 


28.  Other  rest  estate  and  investments- 
what  are  they  worth  today?  3L 

Other  real  estate  and  investments- 
what  is  owed  on  them  today?  J_ 


GO  TO  QUESTION  30. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Parents 

Total  amount  of  cash,  savings,  and 
checking  accounts:  $_ 


Homc-what  is  it  worth  today?  $_ 
Home-what  is  owed  on  it  today?  $_ 


Business -whit  is  it  worth  today?  S_ 
Business-whit  is  owed  on  it  today?$_ 


Firra-what  is  it  worth  today?  $  

Farm-what  is  owed  on  it  today?  $  


Other  real  estate  and  investrnents- 

what  are  they  worth  today?  S  

Other  real  estate  and  investments- 

what  fs  owed  on  them  today?  $ 


29  Write  the  age  of  the  older  jarent:  [  j  | 
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If  tote  ait  spedal  rircmmstsaccs  awn  at  a  lame  Ion  of  iacorae  or  benefits,  or  a  pawr  cUiite ia  family  drcumitaocei 
(detiL  timreTfeabiUty,  unusually  high  medical  or  dealt  cxpcuo,  lubtuatUl  reduction  la  income,  elc.)  that  are 
aot  reflect*  adequately  ia  Sections  D  wad  E,  pkaae  provide  full  detail*,  ia  writing  » the  financial  aid  administrator 
at  each  of  the  cSlegeB  lo  which  yo«  are  apply  tag. 

30.  Will  yon  be  providing  information  od  special  circusstance*  to  your  colleerfs)?     □  Yet   □  No 


31.  You  say  have  the  results  of  this  form  seat  to  three  coilefes  in  1992*93.  List  the  names  of  the  colleges  to  which  you 
want  result  scat: 


32.  Do  you  give  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  permission  to  send  inforraition  from  this  form  to: 

-  the  colleges)  you  named  in  Question  31. 

(or  its  representative)?  LJYes  [jNo 

the  financial  aid  agency  in  your  stole?      □  Yes  □  No 


33.  MJit  this  box  if  yon  give  Selective  Service 
permission  to  register  you.  (Set  instructions.) 


□ 


34  I  certify  that  1  will  om  My  nancy  I  receive  under  At  Titk  IV  atwfcnt  financial  lid  programe  only  for  expen&ts  relited  to  altendinee  it  the 
'  Goftencd)  I  enroll  at  *-ing  the  19W-M  echoolyenf. 
I  also  certify  eh*  I  em  tot  ia  detail  on  any  educational  loan  end  Am  I  do  not  owe  a refund  or a repayment  on  any  education  grant.  I  also 
certify  that  I  bevn  never  been  convicted  of  a  drug  felony. 

All  ofamisfcrssatkni  on  thie  formal  tree  and  conea  » ihe  bnai    »y  knowledge.  If  atked  by  an  lutborized  official,  I  igree  to  give  proof 
ci^iS^S^l^  giveVoa  thin  form,  and  I  agree  that  the  IRS  cao  provide  the  financial  aid  offke  at  the  Khoc*  1  am  itteod^ng 
with  federal  au  ream  toforrnettoa.  I  realise  that  if  I  doal  give  proof  when  atked,  I  may  not  get  aid. 

Stale  of  legal  , 

Srusnalatoalmm   WiMiBBK   L  U 

All  of  the  Wonwatioe  on  thie  form  ia  true  and  correct  to  the  beat  of  ray  knowledge.  If  asked  by  an  authorised  officii U lagree  to  g«Pfoof 
of  the  i^iSwSonAnt " Lave  given  on  thii  form,  and  I  igree  out  the  IRS  can  provide  the  financial  aid  office  *!  the  ichoot  the  «*kn;  eticnda 
with  federal  tax  rttnra  ialbtm5on,  I  realtee  that  if  I  don't  give  proof  when  uked.  the  Wudent  may  not  get  aid. 

'  ■  ai«aHari   Dlk  


(Xna>  M  if  married.) 

State  of  legal   .  , 

latoaattll  ..Daia.  reaideoce:  1_J_J 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

What  we  have  here— and  we  are  very  grateful  to  you— are  three 
sample  forms.  I  think  Dr.  Koplik's  probably  goes  the  furthest  in 
simplification,  Ms.  Hart's  next,  and  Ms.  Waddell's  perhaps  the 
least.  But  what  we  must  do  is  try  to  get  the  best  elements  of  this, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  staff  of  this  committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education— I  believe  Mr.  Farrell  is  the  assistant  secretary 
in  charge  of  student  assistance— and  all  of  you  and  the  commission 
which  was  set  up  to  study  this  problem  could  get  together  and  per- 
haps we  could  arrive  at  a  form— it  is  more  than  a  form  because,  as 
you  point  out,  the  legislation  that  requires  the  form  has  to  be  al- 
tered, too,  and  that  is  part  of  our  responsibility  in  this  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  So  we  have  a  responsibility  as 
well  as  you  do. 

Now,  I  was  curious  about  whether  we  can  all  agree— can  we  have 
a  single  needs  analysis  system  for  all  the  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams—grants, loans  and  college  woik-study? 

Mr.  Koplik.  I  would  certainly  say  yes. 

Ms.  Hart.  Yes. 

Ms.  Waddell.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  And  then  can  we  have  one  Federal  application  for 
all  student  aid  programs,  Federal  and  non-Federal;  would  that  be 
possible? 

Dr.  Koplik. 

Mr.  Koplik.  I  think  when  you  get  over  into  the  area  of  non-Fed- 
eral programs,  the  answer  gets  a  little  muddy.  I  would  say  that  for 
all  Federal  aid,  definitely  without  question,  one  form  would  work. 
And  perhaps  nrry  answer  would  be  supplemental  information  at  an 
institution  or  State's  discretion  for  those  programs  that  are  non- 
Federal,  but  at  the  core,  one  form. 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Hart. 

Ms.  Hart.  I  would  agree.  In  NASFAA's  work  on  this  issue,  we 
felt  that  while  one  form  was  the  technical  ideal  that  we  had  to  ac- 
knowledge that  just  seemed  no  longer  realistic,  and  trying  to  pull 
all  of  the  various  needs  into  a  single  document  seemed  to  us  one  of 
the  reasons  it  is  as  complicated  as  it  is. 

It  might  be  analogous  to  trying  to  pull  together  all  the  State  tax 
returns  in  this  country  and  the  Federal  tax  forms  into  one  docu- 
ment, and  for  similar  reasons  we  think  it  is  probably  unrealistic  to 
come  up  with  a  single  form  that  accomplishes  all  those  goals.  But 
certainly  and  assuredly,  a  single  form  for  Federal  purposes  we  also 
believe  could  meet  the  needs  of  low-incoine  students  for  all  those 
non-Federal  purposes,  limiting  then  this  additional  element  not 
just  to  institutions  or  States  but  to  higher  income  families  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  those  questions.  I  can  certainly  say  that  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  the  modifications  proposed  in 
this  form  would  enable  us  as  a  State,  because  we  serve  a  very,  very 
low-income  profile  of  families,  to  use  that  single  Federal  form. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Waddell. 

Ms.  Waddell.  I  agree  with  Ms.  Hart.  I'd  like  to  add,  however, 
that  one  of  the  things  that  becomes  so  frustrating  in  this  balance 
that  we  are  weighing  is  the  assumption  that  simplifying  the  form 
will  simplify  the  process.  And  in  fact,  as  I  stated  in  my  comments, 
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it  isn't  the  form  that  creates  the  complexity;  it  is  the  process.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  topic  of  this  hearing  is  simplification,  and  one  of 
the  areas  where  I'd  like  to  create  a  window  of  information  for  you 
is  that  I  happen  to  work  at  an  institution  that  administers  95  per- 
cent Federal  aid,  and  we  will  not  accept  the  free  Federal  form.  The 
reason  we  won't  accept  it  is  because  the  additional  services  that 
come  to  the  campus  from  the  multiple  data  entry  processors  assist 
us  in  administering  Federal  funds  and  making  sure  we  are  good 
stewards  of  Federal  funds. 

What  we  find  typically  is  that  the  lower  the  income  of  the 
family,  they  tend  to  inflate  their  income,  and  the  higher  the  family 
income  is,  they  tend  to  under-report  their  income.  So  one  of  the 
things  I  hope  you  will  consider  in  the  future  is  not  so  much  just 
making  the  process  simpler  for  the  applicant,  but  ways  in  which 
you  can  streamline  the  process  for  those  administering  Federal  dol- 
lars that  will  also  ensure  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  limited 
Federal  funds. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  First,  pardon  my  parochial  interest,  but  I'd 
like  to  say  that  Dr.  Koplik  has  been  a  strong  advocate  for  higher 
education  in  Kansas.  We  are  delighted  to  have  him  there,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  him  here  today. 

I'd  just  like  to  ask— do  all  the  regents  universities  in  Kansas  use 
the  free  Federal  form? 

Mr.  Koplik.  No. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  believe  my  own  alma  mater  does  not.  Why 
would  this  be  so? 

Mr.  Koplik.  I  think  the  point  was  made  a  little  earlier.  It  is  a 
question  of  trying  to  encourage  the  student  to  cover  all  possible 
bases  or  opportunities,  and  in  this  case,  more  is  better  in  the  sense 
of  give  us  more  information,  a-  ^  we  think  that  will  give  us  more 
opportunity  to  address  your  needs  rather  than  simply  responding 
to  a  section  of  the  form.  So  the  MDE's,  for  example,  furnish  the 
institution  with  more  information. 

The  interesting  things,  Senator,  is  it  is  a  cautious  approach 
which  in  most  cases  provides  information  that  really  isn't  use,  but 
it  is  just  a  safety  net. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  this  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask— and 
you  mentioned  this  as  a  reason,  too,  Ms.  Waddell,  that  you  are 
doing  it.  Is  this  additional  information  really  used,  then,  to  assist 
the  student,  or  does  it  just  go  into  some  memory  bank  somewhere? 

Ms.  Hart.  If  I  could  respond,  it  is  used,  it  absolutely  is  used  by 
some  students  at  some  point  in  the  process.  And  just  as  Dr.  Koplik 
has  said,  it  is  a  safety  valve  to  ensure  that  if  it  happens  to  be  that 
particular  student,  the  information  is  there,  and  the  student 
doesn't  lose  out  on  those  dollars.  So  I  can  think  of  each  of  the  ele- 
ments, including  some  that  were  challenged  in  earlier  testimony, 
and  you  can  think  of  examples  where  those  elements  absolutely 
ensure  that  students  receive  dollars.  Are  they  used  by  every  stu- 
dent in  the  process?  Absolutely  not.  That  is  the  kind  of  balance  we 
are  trying  to  draw,  to  ensure  that  questions  are  there  that  will 
assist  students  who  have  those  needs  to  be  correctly  identified. 

It  is  like  my  example  of  all  the  State  tax  returns  trying  to  be 
drawn  into  the  same  system,  and  maybe  that  item  is  used  in  Indi- 
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ana,  but  not  in  Kansas.  That  is  exactly  how  we  get  to  this  complex 
process  and  why  I  personally  believe  it  is  so  important  to  ensure 
that  low-income  families  for  all  purposes,  Federal  and  non-Federal, 
have  access  through  a  relativelj'  streamlined  document.  I  believe 
that  is  achievable. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  think  most  have  indicated  they  feel  that 
for  all  AFDC  recipients,  it  is  just  redundant  to  have  to  go  into  that. 
What  percentage  of  students  would  be  affected  by  changing  those 
requirements?  Does  anybody  know? 

Dr.  Fitzgerald,  you  are  nodding  your  head.  Do  you  know  about 
what  that  figure  might  be? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Senator,  it  is  about  7.5  to  8  percent  of  Pell  re- 
cipients. , 

Ms.  Hart.  I'd  also  like  to  add  that  that  is  about  8  percent  ot  the 
people  who  get  into  the  process  now.  Having  just  gone  through 
some  very  extensive  information  outreaches  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, my  own  view  is  that  that  8  percent  could  and  should  increase 
as  more  of  these  students  find  this  process  enables  them  to  be  in 
the  system  of  higher  education,  and  I  see  that  as  very  hopeful  for 
educational  access. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Ms.  Waddell. 

Ms.  Waddell.  The  point  that  I  will  further  make  about  simplifi- 
cation has  to  do  with  not  making  the  application  necessarily  com- 
plex, but  recognizing  that  the  fewer  data  elements  you  have  on  the 
application  and  indicated  the  more  you  require  of  an  institution  to 
collect  additional  documents  to  verify  the  very  few  items  that  have 
been  collected  on  the  application,  further  delays  and  draws  out  the 
process.  So  to  the  extent  that  you  can  define  what  the  core  data 
elements  are  that  ensure  accuracy  and  equity  and  fairness  in  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  so  that  they  don  t  have  to  be  collected 
by  the  institution,  the  better  served  everyone  will  be  by  that  par- 
ticular process. 

Senator  Kasseba'jm.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  point. 

Dr.  Koplik,  you  talked  about  the  re-application  and  indicated 
that  we  have  unnecessarily  complicated  it,  and  that  certainly 
makes  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there  be  re-application? 
You  mentioned  updating  some  aspects  of  it;  how  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Koplik.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  rather  simple.  I  think  with  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Education,  a  database  can  be 
maintained  that  institutions  can  access,  and  we  would  ask  the  stu- 
dents only  to  report  significant  changes  defined  in  some  way  to  the 
information  we  have  from  last  year,  and  our  research  at  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  for  the  overwhelming  number  of  students 
who  have  once  determined  themselves  to  be  poor,  they  will  stay 
that  way  throughout  the  college  experience.  The  likelihood  of  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  income  is  really  unlikely. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  would  think  so.  I  would  think  you  could 
almost  ask  if  there  is  any  reason  that  your  form  should  be  updated. 

Mr.  Koplik.  Yes.  I  applaud  that  approach  to  simplification. 

Ms.  Hart.  If  I  could  add,  please,  I  think  technology  may  be  of 
great  help  to  us  in  this  arena.  One  concern  I  have  regarding  data 
that  our  committees  have  reviewed  is  that  while  it  is  absolutely 
true  that  in  the  aggregate  students  don't  change  dramatically,  in 
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some  individual  cases  they  do,  in  a  way  that  at  least  our  committee 
believes  might  skew  the  equitable  distribution  of  funds. 

My  personal  view  is  that  with  technology,  the  database  that  Dr. 
Koplik  mentioned  might  be  used  to  inflate  incomes  by  State  and  by 
income  level  in  a  way  that  is  predictable,  and  just  ask  the  family  to 
affirm  that  that  kind  of  change  is  applicable  in  their  case,  allowing 
them  then  to  make  changes  where  changes  are  necessary.  Mecha- 
nisms like  that  might  be  the  middle  course  between  not  having  a 
student  reapply  and  producing  some  inequity,  and  having  everyone 
go  through  a  very  complex  system.  , 

Senator  Kassebaum.  You  mentioned  professional  judgment,  and 
I  think  Ms.  Waddell  touched  on  it,  too.  Certainly,  it  is  common 
sense  that  this  would  be  important.  I  just  wonder  whether  the  per- 
sonnel is  available  to  exercise  it  to  the  degree  that  one  would 
hope— in  a  large  university,  for  instance— when  most  of  it  does 
seem  to  be  computerized  data  right  now.  In  individual  cases  I  am 
sure  that  is  true;  at  a  community  college,  you  would  have  much 
more  latitude.  , 

Ms.  Waddell.  And  to  draw  a  distinction— there  has  been  some 
conversation  about  multiple  data  entry  processors.  They  collect  ad- 
ditional information,  but  in  what  other  ways  do  they  differ  from 
the  free  Federal  process,  and  it  gets  into  why  there  is  a  fee.  It  is 
because  one  of  the  services  they  offer  that  students  pay  a  fee  for  is 
diagnostic  assistance  to  alert  the  institution  that  there  are  some 
difficulties  with  the  information  that  has  been  supplied  by  the 
family  and  draw  their  attention  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  profession- 
al judgment  can  be  in  fact  encouraged  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  That 
type  of  assistance  is  not  provided  through  the  free  Federal  process. 

But  at  my  campus,  a  very  large  campus  with  a  large  low-income 
student  population,  we  have  to  exercise  professional  judgment.  We 
have  a  lot  of  dislocated  workers  and  displaced  homemakers,  and  we 
use  that  diagnostic  information  to  assist  us  to  know  which  files  to 
actually  work  with  on  a  person-by-person  basis. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Ms.  Hart. 

Ms.  Hart.  I'd  respond  from  a  slightly  different  vein,  although 
not  disagreeing  with  Ms.  Waddell,  that  is,  that  every  financial  aid 
administrator  that  I  know,  without  exception,  is  in  the  business  to 
try  to  exercise  professional  judgment— to  look  at  that  student  and 
his  or  her  educational  aspirations  as  distinct  from  all  others.  They 
get  hamstrung  by  the  complexities  of  the  process  themselves. 

I  feel  very  passionately  that  part  of  the  effort  in  simplification  of 
the  process  is  to  try  to  free  up  those  outstanding  professionals  to  do 
exactly  that,  that  which  they  do  best  and  that  which  they  know 
best,  and  that  ultimately  that  can  alleviate  a  lot  of  the  complexity 
in  the  process,  allow  them  to  finally  address  students  true  and  real 
needs  in  a  much  more  humane  way,  and  kind  of  get  this  system 
back  on  the  course  that  it  needs  to  be.  They  ought  not  be  trying  to 
get  students  to  wade  through  paper,  They  ought  to  be  talking  with 
the  family  about  his  or  her  unique  circumstances,  and  I  think  that 
is  what  they  want  to  do.  That  is  the  position  that  I  am  here  to  rep- 
resent and  why  I  believe  these  directions  could  enable  that  redirec- 
tion of  energies  to  appropriately  continue  and  go  on.  ..... 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  would  certainly  hope  so.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  important  component  of  this;  I  would  agree. 
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Just  to  follow  along  that  line,  do  each  of  you  feel  that  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  could  be  doing  more  to  reach  out  to  the 
hi  h  schools,  to  give  them  advice?  It  was  suggested  in  the  second 
panel  that  maybe  an  "adopt-a-school"  kind  of  approach  could  be 
used.  Is  that  being  done  to  your  knowledge?  ....  , 

Mr.  Koplik.  If  I  might  start,  the  answer  is  yes,  it  is  being  done; 
the  answer  is  also  that  probably  more  will  be  done.  It  is  a  function 
of  trying  to  further  educate  the  population  that  will  ultimately  be 
your  clients,  and  to  the  extent  possible—and  you  are  probably 
aware  of  some  of  our  efforts  back  home— we  re  going  out  into  not 
just  the  high  schools— we  have  always  done  that— but  reaching 
down  further  into  the  junior  high  schools  to  try  and  develop  more 
academies  or  learning  experiences  where  we  tell  them  who  we  are 
and  what  we  can  do  and  break  down  the  barriers  that  have  usually 
been  there  which  have  been  defined  as  financial. 

Ms.  Hart.  I  would  absolutely  agree  that  there  is  a  great  interest. 
I  can  say  in  our  own  State  that  Governor  Bayh  created  an  8th 
grade  scholarship  program  that  enables  students  to  be  identified  to 
our  commission  to  ensure  full  free  tuition  at  a  public  institution  or 
a  like  amount  at  a  private  institution.  We  think  that  is  the  latest 
point  at  which  we  can  really  affect  access  to  higher  education.  Part 
of  the  need  to  streamline  this  process  is  not  only  to  do  professional 
judgment  once  the  students  are  on  campus,  but  to  try  to  do  those 
earlier  outreaches.  If  we  are  truly  to  make  a  difference  in  educa- 
tional access,  that  io  essential.  , 

Ms.  Waddell.  Similar  efforts  are  taking  place  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  different  State  associations,  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
information  much  younger  students  and  their  parents  so  that  they 
can  make  plans.  Oftentimes  we  find  that  at  a  young  age  children 
make  a  decision  whether  or  not  college  is  going  to  be  an  option  for 
them,  so  the  younger  that  we  can  meet  with  them  and  help  them 
to  know  that  even  if  it  is  not  affordable  to  their  families,  the  option 
will  be  there,  the  more  they  seem  to  be  locked  into  the  academic 
setting. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator*  Cochran.  ,  . 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  stopped  by  to  thank  you 
for  convening  the  hearing.  I  regret  that  an  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hearing  required  my  presence  so  I  c  uld  not  be  here  for  the 

entire  hearing.  ,  ,  ,    .  .  ^  , 

We  are  going  to  be  having  a  hearing  next  week  during  the  break 
in  Mississippi,  which  we  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  do, 
on  some  of  these  subjects  that  we  are  touching  on  today  so  that  in 
my  State  we  can  look  at  what  some  of  the  problems  are  and  some 
of  the  options  for  making  a  better  impact,  guaranteeing  access, 
looking  at  all  the  simplification  issues  that  you  have  been  discuss- 
ing today.  ,      .  lL     ..  , 

I  just  want  to  add  my  thanks  to  this  panel  and  the  others  who 
have  testified  today.  We  appreciate  your  help,  and  it  will  be  of 
great  value  to  this  subcommittee. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  had  one  further  question  and  that  is,  do  you  believe  that  we 
ought  to  mandate  a  specific  simplified  form  in  the  reauthorization 
bill,  and  if  we  don't  do  that,  how  do  we  get  the  simplified  form? 

Mr.  Kopuk.  I  liked  your  point  earlier  about  looking  at  a  variety 
of  models.  Every  association  will  likely  have  their  suggestions,  and 
we  have  ours  as  well.  I  think  you  should  mandate  a  simplified 
form.  You  should  put  the  key  players  in  a  room  and  say,  "This  is 
what  we  expect  you  to  come  up  with;  take  about  30  minutes  and  do 
it.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Hart. 

H^RT'  ??*  make  a  distinction— I  hope  it  is  a  significant  one— 
that  I  think  if  "ou  give  us  that  marching  order  and  a  set  of  goals 
and  data  elements  that  you  think  are  critical,  that  we  can  come  up 
with  the  form.  I  personally  worry  about  documents  that  are  embed- 
ded in  law  and  our  ability  to  make  them  as  dynamic  as  you  and  we 
need  them  to  be. 

But  I  think  that  in  principle,  we  certainly  feel  that  a  single  ap- 
plication direction  is  essential  in  the  reauthorization  process. 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Waddell. 

Ms.  Waddell.  I  agree  with  Ms.  Hart. 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  I  thank  all  of  you.  We'll  try  to  carry  out 
your  thoughts;  as  you  can  see,  it  will  not  be  simple.  I  think  the 
commission  did  a  very  good  job  indeed,  and  I  congratulate  them  on 
their  work. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Lynn  Burns  of  Rhode  Island  for  stay- 
ing with  us  on  the  committee  and  being  here  right  through  the 
hearing. 

The  record  will  stay  open  for  2  weeks  for  any  additional  ques- 
tions or  insertions. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Education  Management  Corporation 
has  submitted  a  simplified  form  to  the  subcommittee,  and  this  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

[Additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record 
also  follows:] 
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26 .  Develop  a  simplified-  standard  federal  sfctidan*  aid  application 
which  requests  mora  data  f  rom  only  thoae  who  hava  more  data  to 
giva: 

a.  a  "abort"  varaion  which  requeets  only  family  JLnfifiU  data, 
to  be  uaed  by  families  who  do  not  file  a  tax  return,  or 
by  thoae  who  file  a  1040A  or  1040EZ;  the  data  elements  on 
the  form  would  be  limited  to: 

(1)  Student  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  and  social 
security  number;  ^  a. 

(2)  Parent  or  spouse  name,  address,  and  social  security 
number;  ^,  . 

(3)  Parant /spouse/student  taxable  and  nontaxable  income 
for  the  base  (prior)  year; 

b.  a  "long"  version  which  also  requests  family  auii  data  for 
all  other  families;  the  additional  data  elements  requested 
would  be: 

(1)  current  value  of  cash,  savings,  and  checking  account; 

(2)  current  home  value; 

(3)  current  value  of  business/farm; 

(4)  current  value  of  other  invastments. 

27.  Simplify  the  student  application  process  by  retaining  pnlY  the 

tour    curirt"*-     "automatic-    independent  g&udsnt — Categories 

(Veteran,  over  24,  orphan  or  ward  of  the  court,  has  dependents 
other  than  spouse).  All  others  would  be  considered  dependent, 
unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  financial  aid  administrator  the 
student  is  evaluated  to  be  independent  (See  Recommendation  #37) . 

28.  Tmpimmmnt  a  fraa  federal  student  aid  anplicatlon  form-  Any  fa  as 
required  for  special  institutional  needa  should  be  born  by  a 
party  other  than  the  student. 

29.  inform  the  rfnmni  aid  application  process  to  require  only 
applicants  with  significant  changes  in  family  circumatancea 
to  provide  updated  information.  Families  with  little  or  no 
changa  in  circumstances  should  be  considered  for  renewal 
awards  based  on  a  simple  confirmation  of  the  previous  year* a 
application  data. 

30.  Restrict  the  institution*  s  verification  of  studtnt  applications 


to: 


only  those  data  elements  which  appear  or.  the  Ififlagfll  tflX 
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b.  only  those  applicants  reporting  taxable  income,  and 

c.  no  Bora  than  20%  of  tha  applications  received  by  any 
institution* 

31.  Author! sa  tha  direct  exchange  of  information  bat warn  tha 
designated  fadaral  studant  aid  application  proceaaora  and  tha 
internal  Pavanue  ffaryj-co,  in  order  to  facilitate  tha  verifica- 
tion of  family  financial  data. 


■ola  of  tha  Fadaral  Studant  Aid  Application  »roceaaora 

32.  Authorise  the  current  contractual  student  aid  application 
processors  (KDEs)  to  serve  as  full  service  application  procaa- 
aora  and  eliminate  the  current  central  processor's  role  as  an 
application  processor,  thereby  achieving  decentralisation  of 
the  processing  system  and  greater  clarity  of  the  process  for 
students . 

33.  Redefine  the  function  of  the  current  "central  processor"  to 
serve  as  a  central  data  base  of  historical  student  applicant 
and  recipient  information  and  student  loan  activity.  Make  this 
central  data  base  of  student  information  directly  accessible 
to  the  federal  ("MDE")  application  processors,  and  to 
institutions,  as  a  replacement  for  the  financial  aid  trans- 
cript. 


Meed  inalyaia 

34.  Combine  the  two  current  statutory  need  analysis  methodologies 
(*>ell  Grant  and  standard  Congressional  Methodology)  into  fins 
methodology,  the  results  of  which  are  applied  differently  to 
derive  award  amounts  for  specific  Title  XV  programs. 

35.  Reduce  the  four  current  need  analysis  formulas  to  two  formulas. 
»ai»pla»  and  "regular. *  The  specific  formula  used  would  be 
consistent  with  the  type  of  application  completed  by  the 
student;  "simple"  analysis  would  be  used  for  "short"  form 
filers,  and  "regular"  analysis  for  "long"  form  filers. 

36.  Revise  the  assessment  of  dependent  student  wages  while  enrolled 
in  mchool  to  eliminate  the  current  inimitable  duplication  of 
contribution*  froa  aaving«  and  aarnlnqa. 


Finanaial  Aid  ld»iniatretor  Piacration 

37.  Authorize  the  financial  aid  administrator  to  determine  whether 
a  student  who  does  not  otherwise  meet  one  of  the  four  "auto- 
matic" definitions  of  independent  atudent  may  be  considered 
independent  in  the  need  analysis  process. 
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38.    Authorise  the  financial  aid  adainiatrator  to  aake  adjustments 
in  the  family  contribution  for  ^rDQflft,  of  flnv  Titi«  tv  pfoar^ 
including  Pall   Grants,   based on  the student  "  individS!> 
circuastances . 

39  •    5**?Jr*  th,at  fi«anci*1   aid  adainiatrator  review  aach 

family's  financial  circuastances  and  ftpproya  or  deny  tha  uaa 

40.  Grant  tha  financial  aid  adainiatrator  diafitAtiOD  to  aatablish 
the  payaent  schedule  for  ralaaaa  of  Part  a  i»»n  proceeds  to  tha 
atudant,  conaiatant  with  the  tiaing  of  costs  of  education? 

41.  Perait  tha  exercise  of  any  profaaaional  judgaant  or  diacration 
?y  certified  financial  aid  adainiatratora  of  thoaa  institutions 
VhiCh  hiVt  Mt  all  administrative  and  ^^"iil  '"^gflYg 
AlandACdA  of  tha  U.S.  Departaent  of  Hucation"  and  have  had  no 
aatarial  findinga  on  any  raviawa  conduct ad  tha  USED,  tha 
guaranty  agencies,  or  external  auditora. 

Program  improvements  and  Consolidation 

42.  Revise  the  allocation  fonuiai  for  the  Caapua-Baaed  prograna 
ao  that  they  are  baaed  totally  on  relative  ln«titufclon»i  »tufl«nt 
MAd  for  the  funds,  rather  than  on  any  consideration  of 
historical  funding  patterns.  Relative  institutional  need  is 
calculated  as:  the  total  estiaated  coata  of  attendance  of 
enrolled  students  at  the  institution  in  the  previous  award  year 
who  applied  for  financial  aid;  leaa  the  total  eatiaated  Expected 
raaily  Contributions  of  these  enrolled  students,  which  are  baaed 
on  typical  national  EFCa  for  the  family  incomes  of  tha  aid 
applicanta;  less  any  Pell  or  state  Grants  available  to  tha 
enrolled  eid  applicants  in  the  previous  award  year. 

«.  Ellainata  federal  SSIG  funding  to  atate  grant  and  scholarship 
prograas.  Use  thoaa  appropriations  to  fund  additions;  SF^QQ 
allocations  to  institutions,  based  on  overall  atudant  need  at 
the  institution,  less  any  state  grants  available  to  atudents 
attending  the  institution. 

44.  perait  institutions  to  transfer  UP  to  as*  of  their  federal 
allocations  between  the  SEOC,  CWSP,  and  Perkins  loan  prograaa, 
in  a  aanner  which  best  aeats  the  funding  needs  and  philosophy 
of  the  institution. 


45.  Expand  student  access  to  the  College  Work  study  Program  at 
proprietary  institutions  to  include  aa  eligible  work  atudy  joba 
any  position  which  provides  direct  services  to  students  or  which 
supports  the  educational  prograa  of  the  institution  in  a  aanner 
^ich  directly  benefits  students.  Retain  the  current 
prohibition  againat  eaployaant  of  atudenta  under  College  Work 
Study  at  proprietary  institutions  in  any  recruitment  activitiea. 

46.  Biittinata  federal  funding  for  the  pilot  lncoae  gflntlnggnfc  joan 

prograa* 
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ask] 

Associated  Students  Of  Kansas 

The  Student  Governments  of  the  Regent*  Inetltutlone 


April  29,  1991 


Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
335  Russell  Office  Building 
ihiqgton,  DC  20510 


Dear  Sen*  Pen: 

Oil  April  26,  1$91,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  hearing  on  simplification  of  the 
application  process  for  federal  financial  aid.    It  was  very 
reassuring  to  learn  that  the  panelists  and  those  senators  who  were 
present  are  aware  that  a  serious  problem  exists. 

The  Ateociated  Students  of  Kansas,  the  organization  which  represents 
the  85,000  students  who  attend  the  six  state-assisted  universities  in 
Kansas    agrees  with  the  conferees  who  stated  that  the  process  or 

applying  for  federal  assistance  is  far  too  complicated.  The   

procedure  is  particularly  daunting  for  those  at-risk  students  who  are 
in  danger  of  being  excluded  from  post-secondary  education.    He  fully 
endorse  the  idea  lor  a  single  application  form,  mailable  nationwide 
and  covering  all  federal  programs,  with  supplemental  information 
forms  supplied  as  necessary  by  individual  states  and  schools. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  a  Policy  Statement,  prepared  by  a 
•  number  of  state  student  associations  from  across  the  nation,  which 
details  student  concerns  and  priorities  for  the  upcoming 
Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    I  would  be  pleased  to 
be  of  assistance  to  you,  or  to  address  the  subcommittee,  on  any  or 
the  issues  discussed  therein. 

The  maintainance  and  improvement  of  the  system  of  post-secondary 
learing  is  one  of  the  great  challenges  facing  our  country.  As 
chairman  of  this  key  subcommittee,  you  are  in  a  P°8itiS" 
significantly  the  quality  and  availability  of  higher  eduation.  I 
urqe  you  to  consider  the  concerns  of  students  during  your 
deliberations.    Your  record  of  consistent  support  is  greatly 
appreciated  and  your  continued  dedication  is  enormously  important  to 
the  future  of  education  in  our  nation. 

Sincerely, 
Executive  Director 


120  W.  6th  •  Toptk*.  K».  66603  •  <913)  354-1304 
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Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 


Policy  Statement 


i. 


Student  Aid 


A. 


Applying  for  Student  Aid 


1)  Application  Process 

It  is  clear  the  process  of  applying  for  federal  financial  aid  is  very  complex  and 
confusing.  The  current  financial  aid  application  delivery  system  should  be  restructured  in 
order  to  make  it  "user  friendly/*  The  main  goals  of  the  application  process  should  be 
fairness  and  encouragement  of  access  to  higher  education. 

For  example,  first  generation  college  students  could  have  problems  because  their 
parents  do  not  have  experience  in  completing  complex  applications.  A  more  simple  process 
would  encourage  more  low-income  students  to  apply. 

2)  Application  Form 

A  single  form  that  can  be  used  by  all  post-secondary  students  applying  for  federal  aid 
should  be  required  by  Congress.  Differences  in  forms  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
standardized  but  not  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Student  representatives  as  well  as  parents  and 
other  interested  groups  should  be  involved  in  helping  higher  education  officials  develop  the 
application  form. 

The  process  of  reapplication  should  also  be  reviewed,  it  is  clear  that  a  shorter, 
supplemental  form  could  be  used  for  students  who  arc  reapplying  for  financial  assistance. 
This  streamlining  could  cut  down  on  paper  work,  avoid  duplication,  and  maximize  the 
limited  resources  at  every  level  of  the  student  aid  process. 

3)  Cost  of  Application 

The  free,  common  application  form  for  federal  student  aid  should  become  a  reality 
immediately.  The  processing  of  the  forms  should  be  :ree  to  all  students  as  well  as 
institutions  to  ensure  fairness.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  should  take  a  leadership 
role  on  this  important  issue  and  work  with  Congress  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance.  Congress  should  also  safeguard  the  process  so  that  a  free  form  is  not  a 
reason  to  increase  costs  to  students  in  other  areas. 
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B.      Subcommittee  On  Need  Analysis  and  Delivery  System  (SONADS) 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  created  this  subcommittee  to 
review  these  important  but  complex  areas  of  need  analysis  and  the  delivery  system  for  financial 
aid.  The  key  priorities  identified  by  the  committee  should  be  supported,  and  all  constituency 
groups  in  higher  education  should  work  toward  implementing  them  in  a  fair  manner.  The 
key  priorities  include: 

1)  dramatic  simplification  for  the  lowest-income  families  (e.g.,  AFDC 
families)  and  investigation  of  increasing  the  income  cap  for 
simplified  need  analysis; 

2)  thorough  examination  of  the  annual  reapplication  process  to  identify 
technological  or  programmatic  means  for  simplifying  and 
streamlining;  and 

3)  assurance  that  simplification  will  neither  harm  nor 

be  harmed  by  state  and  institutional  information  requirements 
connected  with  campus-based  student  aid  or  external  social 
service  programs. 

C.  Low-income  Families 

Very  often,  non-traditional  populations  have  had  problems  interacting  with  a  large 
bureaucracy.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  make  the  system  "user  friendly"  and  to  help  people  who 
have  problems  understanding  the  process.  Families  below  a  certain  income  level  should  be 
exempted  from  need  analysis.  This  would  help  encourage  low-income,  minority,  and 
disadvantaged  populations  to  attend  post-secondary  institutions.  We  believe  alternatives  should 
be  considered  for  families  with  an  annual  income  wlow  $20,000. 

D.  Independent  Student  Status 

It  is  clear  the  current  definition  of  an  independent  student  is  not  realistic.  Criteria  for 
professional  judgment  by  student  aid  administrators  should  be  defined  clearly  to  prevent  abuse 
and  protect  both  students  and  financial  aid  administrators.  Independent  student  status  should  be 
revened  to  a  similar  standard  that  was  used  prior  to  1986.  This  would  change  the  requirement 
from  24  years  of  age  or  two  years  of  financial  independence  to  two  years  of  financial 
independence.  We  encourage  liberalized  independent  status  requirements. 

E.  Cost  of  Attendance  Calculation 

Congress  should  work  to  create  a  uniform  Cost  of  Attendance  Calculation  for  all  Title  IV 
programs.  This  would  limit  confusion  and  consider  education  costs  that  often  differ  depending 
on  individual  student  needs  and  the  institutions  they  attend.  Congress  should  create  one  need 
analysis  for  all  Title  IV  programs.  This  would  eliminate  unnecessary  paper  work  and  save 
resources  at  every  level  of  the  process. 
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Tuition 

Congress  should  be  on  record  as  supporting  low  tuition  to  encourage  access  to  higher 
education  Efforts  should  be  made  to  limit  the  impact  of  tuition  increases  on  student  aid.  The 
cu~ystem  recognizes  the  cost  of  attendance  and  rewards  institutions  for  increasing  tu.t.on 
SS5s  fystem  subsidizes  students  at  high-cos,  schools  ^^S^n 
the  least  needy  in  a  realistic  sense.  However,  the  current  f.nanc.al  aid  formula  characterizes 
them  as  "needy"  because  of  the  high  cost  of  tuiti  \. 

TRIO 

Talent  Search.  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  and  Upward  Bound I  are programs  that 
hHn  at-risk  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Resources  should  be  increased  tor 
programs ilke these  that  increase  student  retention.  This  will  help  insure  that  students  w,.l  come 
fiom  a  variety  of  culturally  diverse  backgrounds. 

Federal  Loans 

It  U  extremely  important  that  Congress  reverse  the  trend  of  more  studem t  loans  and  fewer 
grants  Currently,  the  majority  of  federal  student  fundmg  is  in  the  form  of  loans.  ITuS  rend I  ,s 
Satiiig.  Se  debt  burd  n  for  n»«  students.  Congress  should  encourage  a  mm.mun .  amount 
oSowing8and  increase  funding  for  grants,  particularly  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  Also  Je 
maximum  Pell  Grant  should  be  increasrd  significantly,  espec.ally  to  students  .n  their  first  and 
second  years  of  higher  education. 

Fair  student  default  legislation  should  be  considered  within  reauthorization.  Counseling 
required  by  federal  law  and  administered  by  school  financial  aid  admimstrators  has had  a 
positive  efLt  on  defaults.  Methods  of  distorting  default  figures  must  be  MMeft 
should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  eliminate  default  problems  with  payment  schedules  that  reflect 
their  current  economic  status. 

While  the  rate  of  student  loan  defaults  has  been  relatively  constant,  the  volume  of 
defaults  has  soared  because  student  borrowing  has  soared.  A,  the  only  entitlement  among 
federal  student  aid  programs.  Stafford  Loans  have  been  students"  only  viable  means  to  meet 
^^i^gcoSS^^.  Although  re-establishing  the  balance  between  loan  and 
^t  aioTs  the  rno'st  effective  long-term  solution  to  student  defaults,  fair  default  reduct.cn 
measures  should  be  considered  within  reauthorization. 

Pell  Grants 

Pell  Grants  must  become  an  Entitlement  Program.  This  would  increase 
education  and  reverse  the  trend  of  low  post-secondary  attendance  by  low  income  ^  viduals. 
Fu  1    nding  of  th  Pell  Grant  program  by  the  federal  government  would  be  a  strong  m  itmeM 
will  pay  for  ifself  in  increased  revenues  and  productivity  This  should  begin 
mmediately  by  making  it  ar.  entitlement  program  for  first-  and  second-year  students. 
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Self-help 


Students  from  middle-income  families  should  be  given  greater  access  to  loan  and  work- 
study  programs.  The  Stafford  Loan  program  should  be  expanded  to  include  more  middle- 
income  families,  while  the  Perkins  Loan  program  should  be  expanded  as  an  option  for 
lower-income  loan  recipients.  Overall,  the  goal  should  be  to  provide  fixed-rate,  subsidized 
loans  to  students  who  can  begin  loan  payments  nine  months  after  graduation.  The  federal 
government,  financial  aid  offices.  ?nd  other  appropriate  agencies  should  publicize  deferral 
options  and  simplify  the  process  for  obtaining  deferrals. 

We  oppose  the  following  two  positions  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA)  from  the  document,  Preliminary  Recommendations  from 
NASFAA's  Task  Force  on  Reauthorization; 

•  #21.  Require  co-signers  for  all  undergraduate  Stafford  Loans. 

•  #24.  After  the  applicable  grace  period,  establish  a  9  percent  interest  rate  for  four  years,  after 

which  loans  would  revert  to  the  market  rate  of  interest  (91  Day  T-Bill  rate  plus  3.25 
percent).  If  the  market  rate  goes  below  9  percent,  the  interest  rate  would  remain  the 
same  and  the  surplus  would  go  to  help  offset  default  costs. 

We  approve  of  the  five  positions  below: 

•  #20.  Continue  loan  ineligibility  for  less  than  half-time  students. 

•  #22.  Create  an  incentive  for  employers  to  repay  student  loans  on  behalf  of  their  employees. 

•  #26.  Increase  annual  Stafford  Loan  maximum  to  $4,000  for  first-  and  second-year  students, 

$6,000  for  third-and  fourth-year  students  with  an  undergraduate  aggregate  maximum  of 
$26,000.  Increase  annual  graduate  maximum  to  $10,000  with  a  graduate  aggregate 
maximum  of  $50,000.  The  total  Stafford  Loan  aggregate  maximum  would  be  $76,000. 

•  #27,  a.  Simplify  deferment  provisions  by  establishing  three  deferment  categories,  those  being: 

1)  an  in-school  deferment  for  full-  and  part-time  attendance  (presumes  elimination  of 
parental  deferment  for  dependent  students); 

2)  an  unemployment  defennem  for  up  to  two  yean;  and 

3)  a  temporary  total  disability  deferment  for  up  to  three  years. 

•  #27.  b.  Rescind  the  current  requirement  that  a  student  enrolled  on  a  half-time  basis  must 

borrow  again  in  order  to  obtain  a  deferment 
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Community  Service 

Loan  forgiveness  and/or  deferral  for  national  service  should  be  revived  for  the  nation's 
well-being.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who  make  sacrifices  to  help  society  should 
not  be  discouraged  by  a  large  debt  burden.  However,  mandatory  community  service  should 
never  be  a  prerequisite  for  federal  aiu  is  it  would  discriminate  against  low-income  Americans 
and  those  who  cannot  afford  to  volunteer  their  time.  Community  service  should  be  strongly 
encouraged  to  benefit  students  and  communities. 

Support  for  Graduate  Education 

The  federal  government  should  increase  grants  to  graduate  students.  Graduate 
enrollment  has  declined  significantly  in  recent  years.  This  trend  must  be  reversed. 
More  minorities  and  women  should  be  encouraged  to  further  their  studies  beyond  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  particularly  in  areas  in  which  they  are  historically 
under-represented. 

Additionally,  increasing  loan  limits  in  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  for  graduate 
students  would  be  beneficial.  This  would  keep  the  cost  of  borrowing  reasonable,  and 
keep  debt  at  a  manageable  level  because  students  would  not  be  forced  to  secure 
high-interest  bank  loans  when  funds  are  depleted.  Increasing  the  deferment  period 
should  also  help  students  who  cannot  afford  loan  payments  during  training  periods 
in  certain  careers. 

Veterans  Educational  Outreach  Programs 

Although  this  program  is  poorly  funded,  it  has  been  beneficial  to  many  students. 
The  small  amount  of  funding  often  deters  institutions  from  participating  in  the  program. 
Increased  funding  to  programs  should  encourage  participation  from  new  institutions  and 
institutions  that  have  small  numbers  of  participating  veteran  students. 

Income  Contingent  Loan  (ICL) 

In  an  effort  to  maximize  loan  dollars  available  for  programs  most  beneficial 
to  students,  ICLs  should  be  discontinued  as  one  of  the  federal  loan  programs. 
ICLs  result  in  increased  borrowing  costs  for  students  because  interest  accumulates 
significantly  over  the  duration  of  loan  repayment.  In  addition,  ICLs  create  a  tremendous 
amount  of  administrative  work  for  both  institutions  and  the  government. 
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O.     Proprietary  Institutions 

Profit-making  institutions  have  significantly  increased  their  share  of  student  aid  dollars. 
The  share  of  student  aid  dollars  to  traditional  universities  and  colleges  has  decreased 
significantly  while  enrollments  have  increased  in  recent  years.  Separate  student  aid  programs 
for  profit-making  institutions  and  traditional  colleges  need  to  be  implemented  after  proper  study 
and  input  from  all  groups.  This  would  allow  a  fair,  equitable  distribution  of  the  limited  student 
aid  dollars.  Because  profit-making  proprietary  institutions  offer  programs  of  instruction  without 
regulatory  or  formal  accreditation  processes,  the  potential  exists  in  this  program  for  abuse  of 
both  federal  a'd  programs  and  requirements  for  student  recipients.  Efforts  must  be  made  to 
introduce  consumer-protec.ion  measures  to  assure  quality  and  integrity  at  profit-making 
proprietary  institutions. 

P.      College  Work  Study 

Students  who  use  the  work-study  program  should  be  able  to  continue  to  use  their  funding 
to  work  in  non-profit  organizations.  All  work-study  students  should  be  paid  the  federal 
minimum  wage  or  more  and  should  be  exempt  from  a  training  wage.  Work-study  eligibility 
awards  should  reflect  the  amount  of  net  federal  work-study  funds  a  student  may  earn  rather 
than  gross  wages.  No  further  decreases  should  take  place  in  the  federal  share  provided  under 
this  program,  aiid  increasing  the  governments  share  back  to  80  percent  should  be  considered. 

Q.      Promotion  of  Student  Aid 

The  purpose  of  federal  financial  aid  programs  is  to  improve  access  to  higher  education 
for  low-income  students.  It  is  strongly  encouraged  that  the  federal  government  should  advertise 
federal  financial  aid  (Pell  Grants,  Stafford  Loans,  college  work  study,  etc.)  as  an  option  aside 
from  military  service  (GI  Bill  programs)  for  low-income  students  in  an  attempt  to  subsidize  their 
education. 

II.  Libraries  -  Title  II 

Funding  is  needed  to  improve  and  maintain  library  collections.  Students  who  attend 
under-funded  institutions  suffer  because  of  the  condition  of  library  collections.  Congress  should 
encourage  institutions  to  share  library  resources  to  better  serve  students  and  the  community.  Better 
libraries  would  also  help  improve  graduate  education  where  libraries  play  a  critical  role  in  program 
quality. 

III.  Institutional  Aid  -  Title  III 

The  funding  formula  should  be  changed  to  include  smaller,  historically  African- American 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  unable  to  get  larger  increases  in  grants  when  appropriations  increase. 
Aid  to  these  institutions  is  critical  because  smaller  institutions  often  have  greater  financial  pressures. 
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IV.  Facilities- Title  Vn 

Many  campuses  have  critical  infrastructure  needs.  Levels  of  funding  should  be  increased  to 
meet  these  needs  and  provide  quality  buildings  and  facilities  for  institutions  and  students.  Renovations 
involving  health,  safety,  and  physical  accessibility  issues  should  be  given  priority.  The  time  limit 
between  loans  should  be  reduced  from  10  years  to  five  years  for  colleges  and  universities.  This  would 
give  institutions  with  critical  space  needs  the  resources  they  need  to  respond  to  student  demands. 

V.  Teacher  Education  -  Title  V 

Better  funding  and  coordination  should  be  provided  for  this  collection  of  five,  related  but 
disjointed  teacher  education  programs.  Currently,  the  appropriation  is  about  one-third  of  the 
authorization  in  Fiscal  Year  1989.  Increases  will  help  teachers  and  administrators  at  a  time  when 
professional  development  and  training  are  in  great  demand.  A  new  program  should  be  considered  to 
help  encourage  minority  teacher  recruitment.  It  is  further  recommended  that  Congress  investigate  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  teachers'  corps  program  in  which  federal  funds  can  be  used  by  states  to 
encourage  post-baccalaureate  students  to  teach  in  at-risk  schools.  This  could  serve  as  a  possible  avenm 
for  loan  repayment. 

VI.  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education  (FIPSE) 

Studying  higher  education  is  an  important  function  and  should  be  encouraged  through  agencies 
like  FIPSE.  Continued  development  of  FIPSE  and  increases  in  grants  available  to  study  important 
issues  in  post-secondary  education  is  encouraged.  Congress  should  involve  students  in  decision 
making  at  all  levels  and  encourage  student  organizations  to  develop  proposals  for  funding  by  FIPSE. 


VII.    Outreach  Efforts 

Outreach  efforts  which  will  address  retention  of  students  at  an  early  age  (before  high  school) 
and  prepare  a  diverse  work  force  must  be  developed.  When  creating  outreach  programs,  Congress 
should  encourage  the  following: 

1)  create  incentives  to  train  and  educate  a  diverse  work  force  through  grants  to  educatioi 
agencies  and  institutions; 

2)  increase  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  through  scholarships  and  loan  forgiveness 
with  funding  directed  to  minority  and  low-income  students  and  institutions; 

3)  utilize  the  talents  of  college  students  when  helping  at-risk  students;  and 

4)  develop  funding  for  academic  partnership  programs  between  post-secondary 
and  K- 12  institutions. 
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A  Consortium  of  State  Student  Associations 


Arizona  Students'  Association 
Colorado  Student  Association 
Illinois  Student  Association 

United  Students  of  Iowa 
Associated  Students  of  Kansas 
Michigan  Collegiate  Coalition 
Minnesota  State  University  Student  Association 
Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
Nebraska  State  Student  Association 
Washington  Student  Lobby 


University  of  Wisconsin  Student  Governments 


Major  campuses  participating  but  not  represented  by  state  organizations: 
Indiana  State  University  Student  Government  Association 
Northwest  Missouri  State  University  Student  Association 


United  Council  of  the 
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RHODE  ISLAND 


COLLEGE 


President 


March  25,  1991 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Dlrkaon  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20S10 

Deer  Senator  Pall: 

I  aa  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Aaericen  Association  of  State  Colleges 
end  Universities  publlcetlon  entitled  "Public  Policy  Agenda  1991n. 
This  "Agendo"  represents  reconaendetions  that  have  been  put  forth  by 
the  Council  of  Stete  Representetives  from  eech  of  the  states  in  the 

country . 

I  would  be  nost  greteful  if  you  would  consider  this  publlcetlon  end 
ite  reeorwendatlons  in  light  of  the  upcoalng  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  1965. 

Sincerely, 


President 


JN:jl 


Enclosure 


Providence.  Rhode  island  02906 

(401)456-810^ 

TOD  <  40 1)456-8061 
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HRl"  fiMta"-      United  Statu  £owte 

!S^!IiZJrtItw«^ct^^<^  COMMimi  ON  LAtOfl  AND 


WASHINGTON,  OC  JO1 10-4300 
April  4,  1991 


Dr.  John  Nmsarian 
president 

Rhode  island  College 
Providence,  Rhode  island  02908 

Dear  Johns 


BKKtS&/82  1SJSi3t3r£  K2«iioT£t. «■»"'•■ 

Again,  thank  you  for  bringing  thi.  publication  to  my 
attention . 


Nam  per aona  1  regards. 


Ever  aineaijrty, 

/,.-/"»'  ^' 

*~  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities 
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Offteo  of  OovommoAtal  fcataboni  staff 

Edward  Elmendcrf 
Vkx  PrttiOem 

Hilary  Goldmann 
Policy  An  j&ytt 

Barmak  Naaelrtan 

Poticy  Analytx 

DruaWa  McCain 
S+cntary 


Cantor  for  Stoto  tfghor  Idueatton 
Policy  ond  finonco  Staff 

Richard  Novak 

Robert  Sweeney 
ftrffcey  Analyst 

Andrew  Lueddere 
Admin  is  tra  flue  Assistant 


African  Attoctatton  of  Stara 
Cdiagoi  ond  unrvonffla* 

^  /*,.-!  '  OneDupontClrc>0/SiJto700 
1    J  )    /     1  Woahlngton.  DC  20036- 1192 

X  ^    •     *  phona  202/293-7070  •  FAX  202/296-M19 

AlonW  OVai  PreiW«nt 
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The  modem,  comprehensive  state  cotkfts  and  uniuersi- 
aes  comprising  the  American  Associaamof  State  CoQetes 
and  Universities  (AASCU)  share  common  roots  and 
characteristics.  With  more  than  370  member  insc'm- 
rions  enroUtni  2.5  million  students,  AASCU  institu- 
tions provide  higher  education  opportunity  to  one  of 
every  five  students  m  American  Miner  education. 
AASCU  mstituttoru  annually  graduate: 
,  ■  ont'third  of  our  nation's  bachelor's  aVfree  recipients 
s  more  thanone'awwro/itsmaseer'sdefree  recipients 

•  6  percent  of  ail  doctorates,  and 

•  more  than  one-half  of  America's  teachers. 


Educational 

Ow*0*TUN!TY 
AND 

ACHtfYlMfNT 


AASCU's 

Commitment 


:  This  agenda  it  derived  from  the  policy  direction  of  the 
!  AASCU  Board  of  Director*,  shaped  by  tht  recommenda- 
tion* of  theCouncll  of  State  Rtprseentativss.  and  focused 
[on  the  four  Uuhim  of  educational  opportunity  and 
;  schftvtmtnt.  higher  education  finance,  seonomlc  and 
community  development,  and  the  international  dlmen* 
|  ilons  of  AASCU  Institutions.  Tht  Office  of  Governmental 
!  Relatione,  in  conjunction  with  AASCU  s  thrte  new  pro. 
.  grammatic  ctntert  and  the  Oflka  of  International  Pro- 
!  grama,  will  endeavor  to  tut  tain  national  momentum  in 
I  implementing  theac  priori  tit •  and  to  provide  ■  sharper 
|  focus  and  more  visible  platform  for  them. 

iFor  1901.  epeclsl  attention  It  directed  to  the 
;  reauthorttatton  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1066.  due 
!  for  completion  September  SO.  1001. unless  extended  for 
tnother  yetr.  The  Council  of  SUte  Represents!  tves  It 
reviewing  and  recommending  specific  change*  to  the  Act 
to  guide  AASCU  In  presenting  lit  change!  to  Congress. 

Federal  and  state  budget  restrictions  make  H  difricult  to 
sustain  the  level  of  funding  Increases  In  1991  for  new 
programs  ur  suable  increases  In  budget  allocations  in 
1992  Kecognl2lng  these  constraints.  AASCU.  when  pos- 
sible, will  sdvocste  policies  that  reallocate,  realign,  or 
reconfigure  existing  programs  and  funding  as  well  as 
propov-  new  funding  for  high-priority  programs  thai 
brnrfil  .Undents  of  AASCU  institutions. 


Priority  Dlntcttvtl 


er|c  1073 


Enhancing  educational  opportunity  and  achievement  la 

0»drMn*fciTebehlndmeiiy<rfAA8CU*sfaauthoTta^ 

^commendations.  Advocated  strategies  encompass  but 

are  not  Umtted  to  HI  providing  policy  eMjysee  on  otu- 

deitfeJdleauwandpiwae*^ 

to  ctKoura*  grsater  oeftldpatten  by  oWventa|ed 

•tudsnts  under-represented  in  college  enroikatnte:  (3) 

opooe^airi^**^"*^^^**^*100 
toting Jnoeattona;  (51  eupportma  tho  imptementation  of 
rational  education  OoaJe;  and  (4)  eAipporttng  propoeale 
to  tncreua  or  reallocate  fending  that  may  btnam  AASCU 
students  and  Institutions.  AASCU  will  sttempt  to 
implement  tht  poUty  positions  described  in  this  statement 
through  o  conctrtsd  effort  IrrvoMng  tta  member  institu- 
tions, programs,  workshops,  and  special  projects,  and  by 
communicating  AASCU  Institutions'  purposes  to  the 
media,  policy  makers  and  organisations. 


♦  Support  programs  and  funding  incentives  that  help 
Identify  and  encourage  minority  students  In  grades  7-12 
to  aspire  to  and  prepare  for  careers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teaching. 

♦  Propose  changes  to  tht  Higher  Educsllon  Act  of  194S 
as  part  of  tu  rMuthortaatlon  scheduled  tn  1091,  and 
advocate  federal  lagtetatlon  consistent  with  tht  Higher 
Education  Act  to  provide  direct  assiaUnct  and  support 
atrvlccs  to  students  especially  to  encourage  disadvan- 
taged students  to  graduate  from  high  school  prepared  to 
pursue  and  complete  a  college  sducatton. 

♦  Advocate  increased  funding  far.  and  stimulate  federal, 
state  and  local  interest  in.  student  special  services  (TRIO} 
programs  aimed  at  reaching  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  who  erould  not  otherwise  aspire  to  higher 
education,  who  have  been  discouraged  from  attending 
college  because  of  misinJonnation  about  costs  or  lack  of 
financial  assistance,  or  who  need  oVvelopmental  skills 
services  to  attain  the  required  level  of  t  enlevement  while 
attending  public  colleges  and  universities.  Dramatically 
increase  funding  of  pre- college  TWO  programs  (Upward 
Bound.  Talent  Search,  EducatlonalOpportunlty  Centers!, 
with  emphasis  on  expanding  summer  programs  and 
involving  s  broader  array  of  institutions,  such  as  com- 
munity-based organ  nations. 

♦  Establish  a  new  project  grant  program  with  state 
education  entities  to  gtve  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
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*  It  is  the  responsibility  ofAASCU  institutions, 
as  the  nation's  primary  source  of  teachers,  to 
exercise  leadership  in  achieving  the  National 
Education  Qoals  established  by  the  nation's  gov- 
ernors and  the  President.  The  education  of  our 
nation's  teachers  is  critical  to  the  success  of  our 
nation's  students  as  they  seek  topursue  and  attain 
these  goals.  AASCV  institutions  are  committed  to 
strengthening  the  pre-service  and  in-service  edu- 
catU  x  of  teachers  that  is  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  by  the  year  2000  or  soon 
thereafter,  99 


students  an  early  mint  of thetr  thgibutty  for  stu- 
dent aid  and  to  |rvt  th«n  counaelfng,  career  planning, 
and  other  eervice*  to  encourage  their  aaptrauona  far 
higher  education.  Such  project*  should  tmk  higher 
tducation  wtth  tht  secondary  schools,  aoelal  eervice 
agencies,  and  business  and  labor. 

♦  ONe  the  Fund  for  tht  Improvement  0/  Poataecondary 
Education  expanded  authorlrv  to  fund  model*  of  early 
intervention  profrtme  to  (dentify  and  disseminate  factors 
that  contribute  to  eucceeaful  program*. 

♦  Eetabttsh  a  tin*  ft  era  in  the  Department  of  education 
budget  far  a  national  •Sort  to  pubtictte  the  Importance  of 
poataecondary  education  in  toni-term  career  pfenning, 
th««vtilAUhtyof^iK^nt»>d.tJ>dth«r^fofCompkUf\| 
high  echool  courtea  to  meet  college  requireoente. 

♦  Expand  the  Special  Serrtc— program  to  eaeet  the  neede 
of  more  at-rtek  etudenta  tthe  program  cumnUy  eemo 
only  10  percent  of  thoee  eligible),  and  expect  of  all 
institution*  that  they  provide  a  d**4gn*t*d  minimum  of 

epecla)  services  to  at-risk  etudente  aa  a  condition  for  *r* 
federal  program  ebgttxltry.  O 

♦  Improve  the  student  financial  aid  dtbvery  eyatem  by  *^ 
eeUbiishtng  clear  prtndpks  far  rta  de*4grv  dartf/tng  the 
accountability  of  the  Education  Department  far  the  man- 

afemcnt  of  the  system.  Identifying  fadendrundrnfaoumea 
for  all  recipients,  eatabbehtng  parformanc*  criteria  to 
determine  required  leveta  of  Inatltutlonal  regulation,  and 
developing  ->  •  imp  lifted,  single  application  form. 

♦  Modify  the  financial  need  analysis  eyttem  to  Improve 
the  equity  of  the  formulae  for  and  definition*  of  Inde- 
pendent etudent*.  eetabileh  the  appropriates**  of  base- 
year  vs.  tn mated  year  Income  In  determining  the  *tu- 
dent  corn nbutlon.  ensure  greater  equity  In  the  treatment 
of  aesete.  achieve  prater  cone  latency  m  the  uae  of 
professional  judgment,  and  develop  a  eunpUned  need 
analysts  for  all  Title  rv  program*. 

♦  Advocate  and  support  continuing  adult  poelaecondary 
education  to  expand  acceee  to  education  and  training  for 
adults  to  engage  In  furthering  lifelong  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

♦  Establish  permanent  federal  legislation  and  funding  f  \  '  'J  ^ 
that  recognizes  the  diverse  student  mix  of  full- time  and             JL  W   i  O 
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.  part-time  enrollments  In  AASCU  institutions  tnd  ex 
!  tends  student  financial  assistance  on  ■  full  parity  bails 
to  part  time  atudeMt. 

♦  Increase  funding  for  Pell  Grants  tnd  Educational  Op 

i  porlunlty  Center*.  Thie  would  Improve  both  the  ■  mount 
of  aid  and  the  extent  of  outreach  ■reliable  to  okfer  part- 
time  atudent*. 

♦  Expand  the  flexibility  allow*)  lnaUtuUona  in  Innafer 
ring  fund*  between  Supplemental  Educational  Op  port  u  • 
mty  Grant  (SBOO)  program  and  College  Work  Study  from 
10  percent  to  23  percent.  Thlt  would  permit  Inetitutlone 

,  to  better  aaaUt  part  time  and  independent  atudente 
i  having  dependenU.  In  conjunction  with  thla  flexibility. 

make  more  money  available  for  eampuabaaed  program* 
i  by  increasing  the  matching  requirement  from  the  current 
>  15  percent  for  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
!  Grant  to  30  percent,  com  latent  with  the  match  required 
!  for  College  Wort-Study.  Ttila  would  increaae  the  amount 

of  atudeni  aid  available  even  If  federal  funding  doea  noi 
■  increaae. 

♦  E^qoandcurreniauthotltleaforaupportofadulilearnera 
■nd  cooperative  education  progrmma  (TWe  1.  Title  Villi 

♦  Advocate  federal  legislation  thai  thlfta  the  current 
Unbalance  of  ttudent  financial  aid  funding  away  from  a 
reliance  on  loam  during  a  iiudent  t  llral  year  in  college 
cotialder  policy  changea  that  could  belter  provide  nd  in 
the  form  of  gianta  and  worknudy  fundi  during  the  first 
year  tupport  propoaala  to  curtail  the  award  of  supple 
mrnlary  loana  to  Oral-year  atudents:  and  explore  new 
proposals  thai  reauict  aubttdtzed  nrit-yeai  guaranteed 
■tudent  loana  by  phasing  In  loana  aa  needed  after  the 
iiudent  becomei  academic  :>  uatabllihed. 

♦  E»tabtuh  a  mechanlam  to  enaure  regular  tncreaaea  in 
:  the  Pell  Grant  maximum   Such  a  mechanlam  should 

have  the  following  charactertattca: 
a  It  thould  achieve  a  aubatantlal  inlllal-yeax  funding 
increaae  in  the  maximum  Pell  award  to  repair  the 
erosion  of  lie  value  becauee  of  inflation  and  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  borrowing  for  many  ttudenta.  particularly 
high-risk  iludenta.  carry  in  their  poataecondiry  pro- 
gram 

■  It  ihoutd  eruure  annual  Increases  In  the  maximum 
award,  based  on  a  designated  inflation  index. 
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*  Nearly  one-third  of  America's  students  at- 
tending four-year,  public  colleges  and  universities 
are  over  23  years  of  age,  and  their  number  is 
projected  to  surpass  50  percent  in  the  next  de- 
cade. Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  students  over  age 
23  attend  institutions  on  a  part-time  basis.  To 
recognize  this  rapidly  changing  composition  of  our 
student  population,  AASCU  will  require  a  public 
policy  agenda  that  employs  new  approaches,  con' 
siders  alternative  resources,  and  has  greater  flex- 
ibility in  the  years  ahead.  99 
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♦  Aevlee  the  Pell  Onnt  formula  to  make  It  mora  eenelthre 
both  to  coot  of  attendance  and  family  tncomt: 

■  It  ahouJd  Inchidr  formula  change*  that  remove  the 

current  ImqyMafate  treatment  of  kwirwom*  etudenta 

attend**  bwtuttlon  taatJtutlona. 

■Par  Mrtdual  award*,  It  ahould  eatabaeh  more  re- 

aliatk  living  aflowanco*  tor  eomputtn|  individual 

award*,  and  eon*  racofUUon  tor  the  additional  tuition 

coot*  fer  higher- priced  maWutton*. 

•  It  ahould  pro-rate  pant*  to  etudenta  tn  abort  term 

vocational  pro*T*fne,  In  rtcoaniuon  of  the  greater  ume 

and  cxpenae  required  for  couefUle  degree  proframe. 

o  tncreaae  funding  for  the  Supplemental  Education*] 
Opportunity  Grant  program  and  review  the  allocation 
formula  to  enaure  equity  and  effective neea.  Thle  would 
provide  more  aaalotancc  to  needy  etudenta  and  gtve 
tnatltuUona  more  flexibility  to  package  ateletance  ac- 
cording to  individual  etude  nt  need*. 

♦  Amend  the  exttlng  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
program  to  authorise  federal  matching  fund*  for  a  new 
purpoae:  encouraging  elate  tnltlatrvee  that  guarantee 
r>e«<ledeMleuuvetoetementaryandt<«c<>daryatuo>nU 
from  low -income  famtile*  to  allow  them  to  at  lend  lnatliu- 
Uone  of  higher  education  upon  *ueceeefu)  completion  of 
high  achooL 

♦  Expand  funding  fx  the  College  Work-Study  Program 
ao  that  etudenta  have  a  practical  option  of  aubeUtullng 
workforallorpartofftettbaneJlgftx^ 

allocation  formula  to  eneure  rta  equity  and  effective  neea. 
Thta  would  gtve  etudenta  an  alternative  to  aaeumlng 
greater  debt.  Recent  reeearch  haa  linked  campuajobe  to 
academic  pcraWenoe. 

♦  Amend  the  Perklna  and  Stafford  Loan  Programa  lo 
include  'low-trcome  inaurance  opuona  to  permit  flexible 
repayment  for  borrowere  who  have  low  tncorrea  aAer 
graduating  or  dropping  out  of  pcateeconaary  education. 

♦  Require  lender*  to  provide  graduated  repayment 
echedulee  lor  all  borrower  a.  Thle  would  enaure  that 
borrowere  have  more  flexible  payment  acheduka  for  the 
early  yeare  of  repayment  (when  Income*  tend  to  be  low) 

♦  Expand  the  Perklna  Loan  Program  with  additional 
capital  contrtbutlona.  review  the  allocation  formula  to 
ensure  lie  equity  and  eflecttveneae.  and  provide  m cond- 


*  To  increase  the  investment  made  by  America 
in  education  and  to  make  the  dividends  widely 
available,  AASCV  must  promote  a  clear  and 
visible  partnership  between  educational  practices 
andpublic policies.  AASCU's  1991  Public  Policy 
Agenda  reflects  this  partnership.  99 


try  marked  factiluesor  loan  eervicing  for  institution*  that 
elect  not  to  manage  their  own  port  folk*,  or  Institution* 
Willi  limited  administrative  capacity.  Assuming  that  the 
Perkin*  Loan  Program  ta  scored  like  other  federal  loan 
program*  under  the  newly  enacted  credit  accounting 
amendment*  to  the  budget  act.  only  the  aubaldy  will  be 
.  tracked,  making  the  Perkin*  program  cheaper  in  the 
federal  budget  than  commercial  lending  under  the  Stafford 
loan  program*  ■ 

♦  Increase  Stafford  Loan  llmiu  »u  reflect  rising  coata.  and 

■  provide  three  tier*  of  limit*:  for  flrat  year  atudenta;  for 
1  sophomores,  Junlon.  and  seniors;  and  for  graduate/ 
,  professions)  student*.  Thts  would  protect  needy  atudenta 
!  from  excessive  debt  In  the  Initial  poetaecondary  year  but 
1  would  provide  greater  access  to  subsidized  toana  as 

■  atudenta  progress.  (Higher  llmlta  for  graduate  atudenta 
would  make  It  possible  to  eliminate  them  from  eligibility 

1  for  Perklni  Loans,  so  that  the  program  could  be  targeted 
,  to  the  neediest  undergraduate*.) 

♦  Permit  institutions  with  a  proven  record  of  financial 
msnsgement  and  eetlefactory  default  ralea  to  be  eligible 

!  to  lend  under  the  Stafford  program:  remove  the  current 
l  atatutory  limitation*. 

♦  AboUah  the  In  come -Contingent  Loan  Program,  a  failed 
experiment  that  unfairly  exacerbates  the  debt  burden  of 

1  the  lowest- Income  borrowers.  Federal  funds  could  be 
applied  more  usefully  to  expanalon  and  modification  of 
te  Perkins  Loan  Program. 

♦  Ease  financial  need  restrictions  (such  as  non  liquid 
assets)  and  borrowing  limits  in  the  student  loan  pro 
grams 

♦  Raise  or  remove  loan  limits  from  parent  loans  IPI.US)  to 
give  students  or  parenta  the  option  of  borrowing  up  to  the 
level  of  coat  of  attendance  minus  other  akl 

♦  Provide  higher  Pel)  Grant  maximum  awards  to  depen 
dent  students  and  Independent  atudenta  having  depen 
dents  than  to  single  Independent  students 

♦  Support  improved  regulatory  and  legislative  measures 
to  reduce  student  loan  debt  burden  and  to  prevenv 
student  loan  defaults 
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♦  Strengthen  legUlauve  and  regulatory  authority  for  the 
Education  apartment  to  differentiate  between  collegia  te 
programs  leading  to  a  degree  and  short -term  vocational 
program*.  Regulation  would  be  more  effluent  if  targeted 
(o  the  problems  specific  to  each  sector.  Data  on  program 
recerun cation  and  immediate  Job  placement  are  much 
more  critical  for  student*  enrolling  In  *horMerm  voca- 
tional programs. 

♦  Replace  the  definition*  of  eligible  Institutions  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act  with  new  deflnltlona  that  differen- 
tiate only  between  coUegtate  degree-granting  institutions 
and  vocational  programs  of  less  than  two  year*. 

♦  Eliminate  from  eligibility  for  Title  rv  all  those  home 
study  school*  and  vocational  program*  that  offer  a 
course  of  instruct  ion  of  leas  than  600  clock  hour*  and  are 

I  now  eligible  for  Stafford  loan*. 

♦  Strengthen  existing  laws  and  regulation  a  concerning 
a  frurittufkrad  elfcfedtfy  and  accountably  rtqutrt- 
menu.  (For  example,  mandate  the  provision  of  con- 
sumer and  financial  information,  minimum  require 
menUofcertificatk^  fee flr^c^ aid  person rrfLthJLTlni 
of  lruormauon  by  all  oversight  bodies:  restrict  abuses  of 
branching  and  accredltauon-jumptng.) 

a  AccTwdKtng  bodsfi.  (For  example,  require  an  assess- 
ment of  outcomes  for  short  term  vocational  programs: 
!    require  timer/  sharing  of  Information  by  accrediting 
|    agencies  and  stale  licensing  agencies.  Reglona|ac  cred- 
iting agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  two- 
track  accrediting  processes,  with  different  standards 
i    for  cobeglate  degree-granting  and  short- terrmocetionaJ 
programs.  Accrediting  agencies  should  be  required  to 
|   establish  the  minimum  length  for  abort-term  vocational 
,    programs.  The  Department  of  Education  should  be 
:    authorized  to  decline  recognition  of  an  agency  or  in- 
stitution recognized  by  the  Council  on  Postsecondary 
Accreditation  (COPA)  for  purpoaea  of  eligibility  for 
federal  funda.  etc.) 

a  ResponjlblWiw  of  the  Education  Deportment.  (For 
example,  require  stricter  financial  review  of  Inatltu 
tlons  prior  to  their  certification  and  periodic  recertulca 
tlon  for  Title  IV  eligibility:  require  In-depth  manage- 
ment reviews  of  institutions  with  apeclflc  management 
problems,  and  require  atrtcler  standards  for  recogni- 
tion of  accrediting  agencies.) 

a  State luvrutnp  standards-  (Require  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  that  the  state  In  which 
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■ny  Title  rv-eltgible  Institution  la  located  has  eatab 
ll»hed  standards  and  procedures  lo  guard  against 
fraud  and  abuse.) 

♦  Support  legislation  requiring  the  Department  of  Edn 
cation  to  undertake  an  annual  evaluation  of.  and  report 
on.  the  nature  and  extent  of  regulatory  and  admin  intra 
live  problem*  tn  the  atudent  aid  programs  wtlh  an 
analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  they  occur  in  different 

:  types  of  collegiate  degree -granting  and  abort  term  voca 
,  tlonaJ  InsUtiuons. 

!♦  Support  legislation  to  suthortze  the  Department  of 
Education  lo:  differentiate  regulatory  requirement!  so 
that  they  can  be  targeted  to  the  most  serious  problem 
area;  to  make  demon  it  ration  grsnts  to  test  met  hod  ■  of 
outcomes -tested  accountability  and  to  aupport  innova- 
tive ways  of  meeting  federal  regulatory  objectives;  and  to 
add  performance  standards  to  Program  Participation 
Agreement!  for  Institutions  Identified  as  problem  schools 

♦  Support  legislation  thai  requires  all  Inatttutlona  to 
submit  audited  financial  atateirie  n  (a  csrtuVd  by  an  inde- 
pendent accountant  for  their  two  moat  recent  lUcal 
years,  and  an  Interim  report  on  their  current  financial 
condition,  as  s  prerequisite  to  certification  or  recertifies  - 
Uon  or  eligibility  to  participate  in  federal  programa.  The 
Department  ahould  be  authorued  to  deny  certification  or 
rerertlfiratlontolnalltutlonathai  do  not  meet  the  financial 
responsibility  testa  outlined  in  existing  regulations. 

♦  Advocate  increased  funding  for  developing  institutions 
through  Title  111  of  ihe  Higher  Education  Aft.  and  stimulate 
federal  interest  In  restructuring  the  program  to  sllow  for 
a  more  equltsble  mix  of  funding  between  two  year  and 
four  year  institutions. 

♦  Eliminate  the  community  college  set  aside  In  Title  111 
and  require  a  comprehensive  Title  III  program  evaluation 

♦  Double  the  funding  for  current  Title  IX  fellowship  and 
training  programs  swarding  aupport  to  the  most  promis- 
ing aludents  and  the  most  productive  departments  snd 
programs  thro  ugh  merit  reviewed  national  competitions 

♦  Expand  and  modify  the  Harris  Public  Service  Fellow- 
ship program  to  provide  grant  support  for  a  broader  set 
of  fields  than  those  currently  funded  and  to  Include  fields 
In  which  the  masters  degree  la  typically  the  highest 
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I  degree  offered  snd  In  which  subsequent  careen  serve 
i  valuable  public  purposes  but  provide  modest  earning 
|  potential. 

1  ♦  Provide  incentives  for  sludenls  In  master  s  programs 
I  who  elect  to  continue  In  doctoral  programa.  Such  In- 
1  cenUves  might  take  the  form  of  forgiveness  of  loans 
:  Incurred  during  master's  study  by  students  who  promise 
to  pursue  s  doctoral  program  or  a  master's  grant  program 


♦  Stimulate  federal  and  state  Interest  in  creating  new 
programa  that  will  provide  Incentives  for  parents  snd 
families  to  save  for  their  children's  education  but  wlU  not 
diminish  the  state's  responsibility  to  support  public 
colleges  and  universities  that  provide  affordable  educa- 
tion to  their  cttltenry. 

♦  Support  and  strengthen  existing  teaching,  research, 
and  service  programa  at  public  colleges  snd  universities 
for  minority  students  and  non  - native  speaking  citizens, 
and  target  funding  for  programa  that  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  disabled  and  minority  students. 

♦  Advocate  increased  funding  and  technical  aupport  for 
the  nation's  historically  black  public  colleges  &-<  well  aa 

;  thoae  institutions  with  large  numbers  of  Hispanic  and 
Native  American  students. 

♦  Support  rational,  nonlntrustve  legislation  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  atudent  life  on  campus.  Including  campus 
security,  measures  to  combat  racism,  snd  support  for 
drug  and  alcohol  education  and  rehabilitation - 

[♦Advocate  federal  and  atate  funding  Incentives  and 
I  recommendatlona  that  may  emanate  from  the  National 
\  Education  Goals— recommendations  thst  demonstrate 
t  cooperation  and  collaboration  between  school  systems 
|  snd  higher  education,  especially  concerning  tescher 
i  educstion  reform. 

|  ♦Advocste  the  Importance  and  increased  aupport  for 
|  diversifying  teacher  education  through  the  development 
j  and  Implementation  of  special  programs  for  recruiting 
j  and  retaining  minorities. 

!  ♦  Advocste  the  expansion  of  federal  funding  to  meet  the 
'  authorized  levels  contained  In  the  recently  enacted  Na- 
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bona!  Science  foundation  Authorization  Act  of  1068. 
especially  far  the  Academic  Research  Fscillties  Modem  - 
nation iftognm  Support  additional  state  funding  to 
assist  AA9CU  Institutions  In  constructing,  renoveung,  or 
Improving  undcrfftduatt  tcttnct  and  efujmatring  in- 
•tituttonal  fccUmtaandtn  upgradtngor  replacing  uuaolete 
equipment 

♦  Advocate  the  science  education  rscocnmendattons  In 
the  recant  AAftCU  report  Formula  fir  Rtpm.  especially 
those  conctmkii  support  far  doubling  the  National 
Science  Foundation  OW)  budget  tn  the  next  ftve  yean 
without  jaapajdWiig  funding  far  ttudtnt  aid  and  other 
fadtral  prolan  prtoriusa  Advocated  by  AASCU:  nvtoina 
the  dtotrtbutlon  of  fundi  In  NST  between  raaaarch  and 
edueetton.  with  a  two- third*  thare  far  reatarch  end 
re  It  ted  actMtiea  and  a  one-third  than  far  tcttnet  end 
englnaertag;  tnd  coruwUdating  undergradutte  programs 
end  handing  wtthln  the  Undtrgrtduatt  Science  Engi- 
neering tnd  Mathematics  Educsuon  (USCME)  Division 
of  Science  Engineering  tnd  Education  (SEE), 

♦  Support  the  development  of  the  ntUon's  ctpoblllty  In 
research  tnd  science  on  a  broad  geographies!  base 
(AASCU  should  serve  ts  t  domintnt  voice  in  broadening 
the  participation  of  this  cspsblllty.)  Seek  additional  federal 
snd  state  resources  to  mob  litre  these  resource*  to 

:  stimulate  public  awareness. 

i  ♦  Advocstee  broadening  of  eligibility  within  the  Netionel 
I  Science  Foundation.  Ntttonal  Institutes  of  Health,  snd 
I  other  similar  agencies  supporting  undergraduate  re- 
i  search  tnd  health  professions  programs  to  tllow  higher 
numbers  of  faculty  st  AASCU  Institutions  to  compete  for 
i  funding. 

♦  Cooperate  with  the  mtlltary  In  expanding  educstlonal 
:  opportunities  for  men  and  women  In  the  armed  services 

through  tuluonaasUtsnc*  programs  snd  the  Montgomery 
I  Gl  BUI.  Advocate  funding  for  the  support  of  educsllon . 
I  counseling,  tnd  Job  placement  thtt  Is  llkery  to  be  needed 
!  when  the  Department  of  Defense  triggers  military  down 
i  sizing.  Support  Federal,  stele,  and  Institutional  policies 
I  thst  help  servtcemctnbers  complete  programs  thst  hsve 
i  been  Interrupted  ss  s  result  of  sn  unexpected  cell  to 

active  duty 

a  Strengthen  federal  snd  state  support  of  public  edura 
Hon  at  all  (eve's,  with  s  special  emphasis  on  programs 


Higher  Education 
Finance 


Priority  Dlrtcf ivtt 


that  add  to  the  supply  of  teachers,  promote  curriculum 
reform,  and  enhance  teaching  tnd  learning  effactlveness. 
Toward  this  end.  support  such  initiatives  aa  federal 
demonstration  grants  to  higher  education  Institutions, 


Priorities  and  activities  selected  to  enhance  higher  edu- 
cation policy  and  finance  tncornpasa  both  federal  snd 
atstt  finance  Issues.  These  Include  but  are  not  limited  to: 
(1)  analysing  tnd  ccennunksang  trends  and  issues 
affecting  the  financing  of  sUt*saeastad  public  Insutu- 
worn;  (3  •dwtttuj  public  raapona^  far  U^s  support 
of  education;  (5)  eaateng  aJtttntte  wayi  to  fUnd hgibbc 
higher  aducatton:  (4)  pfoeaottngeffsctrys  use  of  funds  snd 
assessing  ways  to  ensure  academic  quality  and  cost 
eftVUvensas  fen  pubUc  colleges  tnd  universities  in  the 
autesi  supporting  provisions  of  the  tax  code  that  set  aa 
incentives  to  AASCU  students  and  Instliuitors;  snd 
aasisUng  sUle  legislative  and  executive  staffs,  and  other 
associations  engaged  in  the  study  of  sute  higher  educe- 
'  Uon  issues,  especially  m  Issues  relsung  to  the  critical  mix 
of  stele  and  federal  funding  of  public  colleges  snd  uni- 
versities. 

♦  Reaffirm  to  stale  policy  makers  the  central  role  of 
public  colleges  and  universities  In  serving  stale  and  local 
governments  as  they  address  critical  public  policy  prob- 
lems snd  issues. 

♦  Advocate  sufficient  funding  st  the  sute  level  to  public 
tnsUlulions  to  maintain  the  low  tuition  principle:  making 
tuition  affordable  so  thst  more  cltlrene  can  svai)  them 
serves  of  the  opportunity  for  s  college  educsllon 

♦  Encourage  the  direct  Involvement  and  cooperation  of 
AASCU  members  in  the  national  agenda  stimulated  by 
the  Education  Summit  tnd  the  National  Education  Goals 
established  by  the  ration's  governors  snd  the  President 

♦  Assist  in  the  Implementation  of  the  National  Educsllon 
Goals,  snd  support  efforts  to  ensure  sctdemic  quality 
and  cost  effectiveness  In  Public  colleges  tnd  universities 
thst  recognize  tnd  foster  Institutional  accountability. 

1  ♦  Promote  professional  leadership  in  the  Held  of  teacher 
preparation,  and  take  the  initiative  In  the  training  and 
education  of  the  nation's  leacheni 
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•  Advocate  ■  reexamination  of  tax  code  terrier*  ■fleeting 
government  bond*  and  other  tax  exempt  financing  ve 
hlclea  that  act  at  dlalncentlvea  to  the  financing  of  con 
•miction  and  renovation  projects  at  AASCU  Institution*. 

'  ♦  Resist  further  eroalon  of  the  federal  deduction  for  state 
and  local  property  and  income  taxea.  two  significant 
sources  of  rundinf  higher  education  In  (he  stales. 

•  Promote  provisions  in  the  federal  tax  code  that  will 
serve  as  incentives  for  private  gMng  to  higher  education 
institutions 

•  Resist  further  erosion  or  federal  tax  rode  benefits  for 
students:  advocate  continuing  the  current  exemption  of 
students  from  employment  taxes  aMd  the  current  exemp 
tlon  of  tuitkm  amounts  of  scholarships  snd  fellowships, 
advocate  an  end  to  taxation  of  scholarships  and  fellow 
ships  for  foreign  students  attending  U  S  universities 

•  Advocate  s  permanent  extension  in  the  tax  rode  of  tax 
free  tuition  benefits  for  employees  who  enroll  In  college 

i  level  undergraduate  and  fradiute  courses  under  the 
employee  education  assistance  program. 

•  Advocate  a  policy,  which  can  be  addressed  In  possible 
changes  to  the  federal  unrelated  business  Income  tax 
law.  that  does  nol  disadvantage  state  Institutions  in  their 
!need  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  unique  student 
population  or  to  engage  In  other  necessary  seK  support 
tng  activities  ususlly  expected  or  public  colleges  and 
universities. 

•  Oppose  the  Implementation  or  reslrlctlve  statutory 
language  st  the  state  level  regarding  college  snd  uutver 
slty  enterprises  thst  would  inhibit  the  legitimate  provi 
ston  of  educational  services  to  students  snd  faculty  such 
as  continuing  education  and  (he  sale  or  computers  for 
educational  purposes. 

•  Stimulate  federal  and  state  Interest  in  funding  academic 
facilities  to  contain  and  reverse  the  consequences  ol 
deferred  maintenance  and  to  prepare  for  new  enrollment 
tnrreases  expected  In  the  next  decade 

•  Advocate  increased  funding  levels  Tor  Title  VII  of  ihe 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  especially  for  areas  Idenil 
fled  as  those  of  greatest  need  Current  estimates  indicate 


j  an  urgent  need  to  repair  or  replace  20  percent  of  campus 
|  plant  facilities  at  a  coat  of  $60  billion. 

'  ♦Advocate  and  support  programs  (hat  would  bring  the 
latest  technology  and  networking  opportunities  to  all 
1  AASCU -member  Institutions 


Other  DirectiVtS  •  Advocate  the  direct  Involvement  of  AASCU  members  In 

Ihe  policy  setting  processes  of  major  state  »-ased  and 
regional  associations  that  afferi  slate  colleges  and  mil 
ve  rallies,  including  the  National  Governor*  Association, 
the  Education  Commission  or  the  states,  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  and  the  State  Higher 
[education  Executive  Officers 

•  Document  and  promote  the  importance  of  higher  edu 
cation  to  the  health,  vllaHty.  and  well  -being  of  the  states 
by  encouraging  them  to  expand  their  investment  in 
public  colleges  and  universities 

•  Help  the  diverse  constituencies  of  public  colleges  and 
universities  recognize  the  vital  Importance  of  Institu- 
tional autonomy  and  the  critical  link  between  that  an 
tonomy  and  the  development  and  preservation  of  a  high 
quality  of  public  higher  education,  emphasizing  that 
t  here  Is  no  single  best  governance  or  coordinating  strucl  ure 
thai  works  for  every  state. 

•  Examine  the  use  of  state  funding  formulas  and  processes 
that  are  both  flexible  and  fair  and  (hat  recognize  the  role 
of  enrollment  patterns  In  public  colleges'  liislltullonat 
mission,  such  as  the  munbe  r  of  part  time  students 

•  Identify  innovative  ways  of  generating  voluntary  sup 
port  for  public  higher  education  from  external  source*  — 
alumni,  grants  and  foundations,  and  business  and  In 
dually 

•  Stimulate  Interest  in  artivltlei  th.it  help  state  policy 
makers  recognize  changes  in  roles,  missions,  and  tradi 
(lonal  constituencies  of  public  colleges  and  universities 
and  encourage  more  flexible  policies  and  creative  financial 
incentives  lo  better  meet  (lie  changing  needs  of  the  states 
<it id  regions 

•  Support  and  strengthen  the  use  of  rampus  based 
Mudeni  outcomes  assessment  programs  at  public  col 
leges  and  universities  to  demonstrate  accountability  to 


1  atate  government!,  and  do  so  In  a  way  (hat  contributes 
'  positively  in  statewide  or  syslemwide  atudeni  uscm 
« ment  mandate*. 

♦  Advocate  changea  in  atate  regulattona  to  make  It  easier 
for  public  colleges  and  unlve rattles  to  attract  and  perform 
economic  development  funcuona.  and  advocate  a  removal 
of  unnecessary  obataelea  hat  prevent  their  broad-based 
community  involvement  In  economic  development  snd 
the  public  sector. 

♦  Advocate  Incentives  for  business  and  Induatry  lo  develop 
.  train tn|  programs  that  prepare  employee*  for  international 
I  trade  and  bualneaa. 

 +  


Economic 
and 

Community 

DEVELO*MENr 


Prtortuea  and  actMUea  selected  to  enhance  economic 
and  community  development  encompass  but  are  not 
,  limited  to:  (1)  helping  public  collegea  and  universities 
I  Identify,  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  processes  to 
|  address  and  solve  local,  regional,  atate.  and  national 
'economic  probleme;  (2)  helping  Identify  apeclflc  and 
central  rolea  for  AASCU  InallluUona  by  developing 
:  guideline •  and  models  for  economic  and  community 
1  development;  O)  promoting  a  vital  link  with  community 
collegea;  (4)  assisting  AASCU  Institution*  i.  becoming 
■  full  partners  In  elTorts  to  improve  social,  economic 
political,  physical  and  cultural  environments  in  the  re 
'gtona  they  aerve;  and  (5)  promoting  the  educational 
preparation  of  dlaplaced  persons  in  the  community  so 
that  they  can  participate  in  the  economic  growth  of  their 
communities,  regions,  states,  and  ihe  nation 


Priority  Directives  ♦  Advocate  ihe  strengthening  of  relationship!)  and  col 
laborallon  between  leacher  preparation  programs  and 
local  school  districts  and  industry 

♦  Advocate  the  priori:/ of  Improving &*  quality  of  edui  a 
Hon  within  public  school  districts  In  .lUea.  small  lowns 
and  rural  areas  through  Increased  elaboration  between 
Mate  colleges  and  universities,  local  school  board*  and 
districts. 

♦  l*romote  the  importance  of  and  develop  strategies  for 
recruiting  public  school  teachers  for  small  town,  agrlcul 
tuml  and  remote  school  dlslrtcis 


Olher  DlreCtlVtS       I  ♦  Advocate  federal  and  atate  interest  In  providing  Incen- 
i  ttvet  for  college  atudenU  to  engage  In  public- service 
careers  and  community  service. 

!  ♦  Seek  an  enlarged  role  for  AASCU  tnatltutlona  In  'he 
;  Initial  planning  of  atate -level  economic  developmen» 
tlMttea. 

;  ♦  Support  the  funding  of  economic  development  pro- 
!  grama  that  will  harneaa  creative  taknta  contributed  by 
I  academic  and  bualneaa  partners,  and  advocate  that 
these  developmental  efforts  be  funded  in  a  manner  thst 
I  focuaea  on  small  business  development  and  utlllzai  ion  of 
J  the  moat  appropriate  public  colleges  and  unrveralttea. 

I  +  Stimulate  and  redefine  interest  in  university  public- 
:  service  activities  through  urban  and  rural  area  studies 
1  pro*  rams  that  correspond  directly  to  national  or  regional 
|  agendas. 

'  ♦  Stimulate  interest  In,  and  funding  for,  active  collabora- 
tion and  cooperation  among  all  sectors  of  the  education 
and  public- service  communities  In  support  of  rural  revt 
talliatlon  activities,  such  as  economic  development 

j  programs  and  the  delivery  of  distance  learning  programs. 

I  ♦  Strengthen  public  percept  Ion  a  and  Increase  awareness 
about  AASCU  tnallluUona'  rural  snd  urban  programs  on 
i  a  regional  and  national  level. 

-  ♦Advocate  funding  for  urban  public  universities  that 
helps  advance  academic  programs  and  basic  and  applied 
research,  and  involvea  urban  universities  more  deeply  in 
the  economic,  cultural,  and  social  lives  of  their  cities. 

Priorities  and  activlllea  selected  to  strengthen  the  ongo 
Ing  intematk  >al  dlmenalons  of  AASCU  institutions  In- 
clude bui  are  lot  limited  to:  (1)  Increasing  minority  and 
disadvantaged  participation  In  international  exchange 
programs:  (2)  supporting  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  with  Increased  emphasis  on  international 
tzing  the  campus  and  curriculum  at  AASCU  institutions: 
(3)  establishing  a  National  Endowment  for  International 
Education  to  Increase  the  quantity  and  Improve  the 
quality,  of  leaching  and  learning  about  attitudes,  per 
specttves,  subjects,  and  skills  that  enhance  the  full  range 
of  international  understanding:  and  (4)  promoting  Joint 
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venturer  between  AASCU  Institutions,  stale  and  federal 
government!,  and  multinational  corporations  10  expand 
and  improve  AASCU  institutions'  contribution  to  inter 
national  underttandln|  and  world  peace. 


Priority  Dlr*>CflY9l  ♦Advocate,  pursue,  and  Implement  policies  and  pro 
.grams  that  Increase  the  participation  or  minority  and 
:  disadvantaged  students  and  faculty  in  International  ex 
,  change  programs,  in  historically  black  and  Hispanic 

colleges  and  universities  and  In  majority  while  inslltu 

lions. 

♦  Support  the  reauthorization  of  Tide  VI  or  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  but  with  Increased  sltenllon  to  and 
reallocation  of  funds  for  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  of  AASCU  Institutions. 

♦  Advocste  new  legislative  suthorlty  that  provkJea  for 
study  abroad,  overseas  resesrch  centers  snd  programs  to 
train  language  teachers.  Permit  granta  Tor  study  sbroad 
programa closely  related  toon  campus  foreign  language 
curricula  (Undergraduate  International  Studies),  permit 

'support  Tor  programs  abroad,  and  include  the  cost  of 
travel  tn  stipends  Jlntenslve  Summer  Language  Institutes! 
and  provide  suthorlty  for  granta  to  support  opportunities 
for  business  students  to  study  sbroad  in  locations  thai 
are  important  to  the  economic  well  being  of  the  United 
Stales 
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♦  consider  establishing  a  new  national  focal  point  for 
leadership  in  the  International  dimensions  of  American 
educatlon-lhe  National  Endowment  Tor  International 
Education— which  would  serve  to  increase  the  quantity, 
and  Improve  the  quality  or  teaching  and  learning  about 
attitudes,  perspectives,  subjects,  snd  skills  thai  enhance 
(he  full  range  of  international  underatandlng 

♦  Stimulate  federal  and  state  Interest  in  funding  Incen 
lives  Tor  public  colleges  snd  universities  to  ssaume  a 
na  tio ruU  leadership  role  In  lntem altonallfing  the  curricula 
across  the  university,  snd  develop  policies  snd  practices 
that  reflect  (he  modern  realities  of  global  Interdependence 
and  compel  It  tven ess. 

♦  Advocste  federal  and  state  funding  Incentives  to  en 
courage  joint  ventures  between  AASCU  institutions  and 
multinational  corporations  and  foreign  institutions  of 
higher  learning 
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♦  Advocate  federal  and  state  funding  for  long-term  recip- 
rocal student  and  faculty  exchange  programs,  in-service 
eJucstton.  staff  development,  area  studies,  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction,  and  economic  development  opportu- 
nities sbroad. 


AASCU  institutions  have  accept sd  ■  public  responsibility 
lo  provide  citizens  with  an  equal  opportunity  for  access 
to  s  college  education.  With  the  resources  of  students, 
families,  communities,  regions,  and  state  and  federal 
governments.  toe  nation  has  prospered.  AASCU  s  Public 
Policy  Agenda  Ax  1091  Is  intended  to  assist  slate  colleges 
and  universities  in  addressing  the  goals  the  public  has 
set  for  them. 

Education  can  become  a  top  national  priority  if  the  public 
attention  It  has  received  during  the  setting  of  the  National 
Education  Goals  Is  sustained.  Specific  goals  have  been 
set  and  accepted  by  the  President  and  the  nation's 
governors.  AASCU  wtll  support  snd  assist  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  goals  st  the  federal  end  state  levels- 
AASCU  will  also  continue  lo  pursue  the  goals  set  by  the 
jNstlona]  Commission  on  the  Role  and  Future  of  State 
Colleges  snd  Universities— for  example,  schlevtng  s  rate 
|  of  st  least  35  percent  of  American  adults  posses  sing  a 
!  college  degree  by  the  year  2001.  and  graduating  one 
|  million  additional  public  school  teachers  to  meet  the 
anticipated  teacher  demand  during  the  next  decade.  This 
will  take  commitment,  leadership,  and  resources. 

AASCU  Institutions  have  earned  public  (rust  as  leaders 
In  higher  education.  They  have  accepted  the  challenge  to 
assume  the  primary  public  rote  in  each  of  their  respective 
states  as  centers  of  higher  teaming,  AASCU  s  Public 
Policy  Agenda  for  1991  Is  the  governing  influence  In 
fulling  the  role  of  stewardship  of  America's  atate  colleges 
land  universities 

I Questions  snd  comments  on  this  Agenda  should  be 

i  directed  lo: 

j  Office  of  Governmental  Relations 

American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities 
One  Dupont  Circle /Suite  700 

i  Washington,  DC  2003- 1192 

202/857-1825 


Council 

Of  SlATt 

Repksentattves 


cmhH  CSafci  Warren  B,  Arrmoen*  Preeident,  Wichita 

State  Unrveretty  (Kane.) 
Akaeaaai  Jvtm  0.  WUttame,  Chanc*Uor,  Auburn  Untverelty 

Ahtkr  mE33  Und,  Chaneeliot.  Unlverelty  of  Alaaka 
Southaaat 

ArUaea:  Eugene  M  Hughet,  Prctkicnt,  Northern  Artrona 
Unrvertrty 

AffcUtttT  Chirk*  D  Dunn.  PretkknL  Hendereon  State 
UnhrnHy 

fiMfirilit  John  W.  Moor,  Pre aidant.  California  Stole 

Urdverttty  tlanlilaiii 
Celeiadei  WUttam  Pulkmon.  Pretident.  Adami  Suu  Colleae 
0— MtkH  Davtd  Carter,  Preeident.  Eattem  Connecticut 

Stole  UnNtretty 
Dertrie*  ef         tin  MUee  Mark  ruber.  Acting  Preeident. 

UnM  rally  of  the  Dutrtrt  of  Columbia 
rWrUOl  Steven  Allman.  Pretident.  Unfverelty  0r  Central 

Florida 

QaergUi  Richard  a  Wallace.  Preildtnt.  Auguito  Colleie 
Ombi  Wilfred  P  Leon  Guerrero.  President  Untverelty  of 
Guam 

Hawaii;  Edward  J.  Kormondy.  Chancellor.  Unrvertlty  or 
HawaU  at  Hlk> 

Make:  tee  A.  Vickera.  Pmident,  LewliClark  Stale  CoMefe 
nUaeeet  Gordon  Lamb.  Pre* vie nt.  Northeaatem  Illlnoii 
Unrvertlty 

Udlaaai  Che/be  Nelma.  Chancellor.  Indiana  Unrvertlty  £att 
level  Con* tontine  W.  Currtt.  Present.  Unlverttty  of 

Northern  lowa 
Eaaeaat  Donald  W.  WUeon.  Preeident.  PHltburg  f  +u 

Untvtrelty 

BeatuekftC.  Ncleon  Groie.  Pretident.  Mor»V*d  Stole 
Univcralty 

Lealttoaai  Robert  A.  Aloti,  Pmident.  Northweeiem  State 

UnMrtlty  or  Louttlana 
kfalaet  Frederic  A  Reynoldi,  Preafdent.  Unrveretty  of  Maine 
j    iiMaehlea  m  , 

I  Majytaarf:  Thomaa  E.  Bellevence.  Preeldent.  Salisbury  State 
Unrvertlty 

Maeeaehaaattai  John  R.  Braiil,  Pretkknt.  Soulheaelern 

Maettrhueetti  Untvcrelty 
t  Kkklfta:  Joeeph  E  Champagne.  Pretident.  Oakland 
Unrvertlty 

;  afle until  Robert  L  Ceroihera,  Chancellor.  Mtnneaota  State 
'    Unrvertlty  Syetem 

>  Ifliiliilpaii  Ctyda  Rent.  Pretldenl.  Mlttittlppl  Unrvertlty  Tor 

etlteeurt:  Ed  M  Elliott.  Pretldenl.  Central  Mleeourt  State 
Utitveralty 

Moataaa:  W  Mlrhael  E*»lon.  Preiident  Wettem  Montana 
College 

Neiraikai  Samuel  H  Ftonkln  Jr   Pre-urient  Chadran  State 
Co  '-ifr 

!-:.ad»t  Egbert  C  Maxton.  President.  Unlvernity  of  Nevada 
La»  V?gM 


i  WUUam  J.  rarrtll.  Preeldent.  Plymouth 
Sute  College 

Hew  Jwlwljl  Arnold  Specrt.  Pretident,  WUllam  Paterton 

ColkgeofNewJereey 
New  Meilaai  Gilbert  Sanchce,  Pre  talent.  New  Mexico 

Highland*  UnNcrarty 
Jew  Tart  (CUNY)  Edmond  L  Volpe.  Pretident,  City  Untver- 

aity  of  New  York.  College  of  Stolen  I  eland 
How  Tatft  PUNY)  CharittO.  Warren.  Pretident.  State 

Unrvertlty  CoOeee  at  Pktttoburgh 


Hew Taeft:  (tyetem  reereeemaifve)  D.  Bruce  Johnator*. 

Chancellor.  Stole  Unrvertltv  of  New  York 
Hank  Caealkan  wjchard  R.  Kaktn.  Chancellor.  Eaat  Carolina 
UnNtralry 

Hart*  Daletot  Oordon  B.  Olaon.  Pretident.  Mlnot  Sute 
Unrvertlty 

Okiei  WlUlam  V.  Mute.  Pretident.  Unrvertlty  of  Akron 
OkkSeeeat  RoyTroutt,  Pretident,  Unrvertlty  of  Science  and 

Arta  of  Oklahoma 
Ofwjawt  Joaeph  A,  Cox.  Preiident.  Southern  Ontfon  Sute 

CoUtM 

Paaaaymaiai  (tyttem  repreaentottvel  Jamet  H.  McCormjck. 

Chancellor.  Penniyrvanla  Slate  Syilem  or  Higher  Education 
PueeU  Rloa:  Jotc  SaJdana.  Pretident.  Unlverttty  of  Puerto 

Rtoo 

Rkede  talaad:  John  Nexarton.  Trctldcnt.  Rhode  toland 
College 

•oath  CaretUa:  Robert  E.  Alexander.  Chancellor.  Unlverttty 

of  South  Carolina  at  Aiken 
Seat*  Daketai  Clifford  M  Trump.  Preiident.  Black  Hillt 

Stole  UiUveralty 
ftmimi  Margaret  N  Perry,  Chancellor.  Unrvertlty  of 

Tennaaaat  at  Martin 
Texeet  Alfred  P  Hurley.  Chancellor.  Unrverttty  of  North  Texat 
fjtokt  Gerald  R.  Sherran.  Pretident.  Southern  Utah  Sute 

College 

~t  Lyle  A  0<ay.  Prealdcnt.  Caatleton  Sute  Collefc 


Vtafla  hliadl!  Orvtlle  Kean.  Pretident.  The  UnNertlty  or  the 
Virgin  lalanda 

VUfUU:  Harrlton  B  Wilton.  Jr..  Preiident.  Norfolk  State 
Unrvertlty 

Watklaftca:  Donald  L  Oarrlty.  Prettdent.  CrnlraJ  Washing 
ton  Unrvertlty 

Weal  VUglala:  Robert  <J  GHlman.  Pretident.  Fairmont  State 
Colter 

WUoeaela!  Char  let  W  So  re  n  ten  Chw^llor.  Univertitv  of 
Wiaconttn  >Stout 
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Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT:  FOCUS  ON  HISTORICALLY  BLACK 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  30,  1991 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  thf 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Orangeburg,  SC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
134,  Belcher  Hall,  South  Carolina  State  College,  Orangeburg,  SC, 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Thurmond. 

Opening  Statement  o*  Senator  Thurmond 

Senator  Thurmond.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
in  Orangeburg  to  hear  first-hand  your  views  on  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  ,       •  . 

As  a  former  teacher,  athletic  coach,  and  county  superintendent 
education,  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  direction  of  education  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  times  such  as  now,  the  1990  s.  Having 
a  daughter  in  college  and  a  son  who  will  be  a  freshman  in  the  fall, 
I  am  personally  interested  in  the  direction  of  higher  education. 

While  the  face  of  education  has  undergone  changes  to  meet  new 
demands,  one  thing  has  remained  clear,  and  that  is  nothing  is 
more  important  than  a  sound  education  to  prepare  Americans  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  everyday  living.  Simply  stated,  education 
provides  the  solid  foundation  needed  to  face  the  challenges  ot 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hold  this  field 
hearing  on  the  campus  of  South  Carolina  State  College.  I  wish  to 
thank  Dr.  Albert  Smith,  the  able  president  here,  and  his  fine  staff 
for  their  hard  work  and  generosity  in  hosting  this  hearing.  Dr. 
Smith  knows  how  to  get  things  done.  Each  step  of  the  way,  he  has 
rendered  his  very  able  assistance.  He  is  a  real  man  of  action. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  about  a  man  whose  wife 
won  the  lottery.  She  called  up  her  husband  and  said,  I  won  the 
lottery,  a  million  dollars,  pack  your  clothes."  He  said,  *  Summer  or 
winter?"  She  said,  "Both,  and  be  out  of  the  house  by  6  o  clock  to- 
night." She  was  a  woman  of  action.  [Laughter.] 

(1015) 
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Over  the  past  few  months,  the  subcommittee  has  held  several 
hearings  in  Washington  to  receive  testimony  on  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
first-hand  from  educators  outside  of  Washington  who  are  involved 
in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  higher  education  institutions— in 
this  case,  historically  black  colleges  and  universities. 

Before  hearing  from  the  leaders  of  each  of  the  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  State,  we  will  first  hear  from  Dr. 
Barbara  Nielsen,  if  she  gets  here  in  time.  If  not,  we  will  hear  from 
her  later.  Of  course,  she  is  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 
and  she  will  speak  on  "Preparation  for  College." 

Next,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Fred  Sheheen,  of  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  regarding  the  "Big  Picture  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion." 

Our  last  panel  will  consist  of  the  leaders  of  the  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities:  Dr.  Albert  Smith,  president  of  South 
Carolina  State  College;  Dr.  Collie  Coleman,  president  of  Allen  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Ruby  Watts,  vice  president  for  Academic  Affairs  at 
Benedict  College;  Dr.  Oscar  Allen  Rogers,  president  of  Claflin  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Luns  Richardson,  president  of  Morris  College;  Dr.  Leonard 
Dawson,  president  of  Voorhees  College;  Dr.  Curtis  Bryan,  president 
of  Denmark  Technical  College;  and  M'-.  Pernell  Smith,  dean  of 
Clinton  Junior  College.  I  want  to  personally  welcome  each  of  you 
and  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  out  of  your  busy  schedules  to 
come  here  today. 

Historically  black  colleges  and  universities  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  over  the  years  in  educating  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation.  Thousands  of  young  Americans  have  receivec  quality  edu- 
cations at  the  107  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  na- 
tionwide. We  are  fortunate  to  have  8  of  these  schools  here  in  South 
Carolina. 

Across  this  country,  these  institutions  have  a  long  history  of  pro- 
viding the  skills  and  training  to  enable  young  people  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  rapidly  changing  society.  According  to  information 
from  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
these  institutions  have  provided  an  undergraduate  education  for 
three-fourths  of  all  black  persons  holding  doctoral  degrees,  three- 
fourths  of  all  black  officers  in  the  armed  forces,  and  fourth-fifths  of 
all  Federal  judges.  In  addition,  60  percent  of  the  black  pharmacists, 
40  percent  of  the  black  attorneys,  and  50  percent  of  the  black  engi- 
neers have  graduated  from  these  schools. 

For  9  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sponsor  legislation  honor- 
ing the  historically  black  colleges  of  our  country.  The  bill  this  year, 
S.J.  Res.  40,  authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  8,  1991,  through  September  14,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week."  In  light  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  these  colleges  to  our  Nation,  it  is  fitting  that  there  be  such 
a  designation. 

As  we  prepare  to  hear  from  our  witnesses,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
many  challenging  issues  Congress  will  be  facing  in  reauthoriza- 
tion—general  access  to  higher  education,  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween student  loans  and  grants,  the  high  student  loan  default 
rates,  the  general  integrity  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
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gram,  the  role  of  profit-making  proprietary  trade  schools,  and  the 
need  to  simplify  the  financial  aid  application  process. 

With  these  issues  in  mind,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  each  of 
our  distinguished  witnesses. 

Dr.  Nielsen,  I  am  sure,  will  be  here  later.  She  has  been  held  up. 

We  will  go  forward  now  with  the  first  witness,  and  the  first  wit- 
ness is  Mr.  Fred  Sheheen,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  him 

here.  ,  , 

Mr.  Sheheen,  you  may  proceed.  We  are  honored  to  have  you 

here. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  R.  SHEHEEN,  COMMISSIONER,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

We  are  immensely  grateful  to  you  for  bringing  this  great  field 
hearing  to  South  Carolina.  Most  of  us  have  an  opportunity  for 
input  through  our  professional  organizations  in  reauthorization  in 
Washington,  but  I  think  it  is  a  singular  privilege  to  have  you  all 
come  to  South  Carolina  and  permit  South  Carolinians  to  have  this 
input  on  our  own  soil,  in  our  own  State,  where  we  know  we  will  be 
heard,  Senator,  so  I  think  all  of  us  are  very  grateful  to  you  for 
doing  that.  It  is  a  privilege. 

May  I  acknowledge  in  the  beginning  my  colleague,  Dr.  Robert 
Poch— Bob,  if  you  would  stand  for  a  moment— who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  assisting  us  in  preparing  for  the  hearing  at  the  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  Center,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know  that. 

Higher  Education  in  our  State,  I  think,  is  marked  by  a  lot  of 
promise  and  some  fiscal  uncertainty,  the  fiscal  uncertainty  coming 
from  the  lack  of  revenues  that  are  occurring  in  South  Carolina  and 
in  the  country  for  all  educationally  governmental  programs.  But 
we  are  going  to  live  through  that  fiscal  uncertainty  and  continue  to 
look  to  our  institutions  to  enhance  quality,  Senator. 

In  1988,  we  enacted  legislation  in  the  State,  designed  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  institutions,  Act  629  of  the  General  Assembly, 
better  known  as  the  "cutting  edge,"  and  it  provided  a  focus  for 
statewide  postsecondary  educational  improvement  in  the  State, 
with  a  lot  of  new  programs,  grant  programs,  new  institutional  ef- 
fectiveness programs,  scholarships  programs,  research  grants  and 
other  things  at  the  State's  initiative  and  at  the  State's  expense. 

In  addition  to  that,  Dr.  Nielsen  will  tell  you  that  we,  jointly,  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  Superintendent,  have  formed  a  new  collaborative 
council  in  South  Carolina  to  bring  together  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary system  in  the  higher  education  system,  and  a  new  coopera- 
tive posture,  so  I  want  you  to  know  that  is  going  on,  too,  to  bring 
all  of  these  educational  elements  together  in  our  State  to  improve 
all  of  those  things  that  you  talked  about  in  your  opening  remarks. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  Palmetto  fellowship  program, 
which  makes  grants  of  $5,000  per  year  available  to  the  brightest 
students  in  the  State,  to  retain  them  within  the  South  Carolina 
State  system.  , 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  outstanding  teaching  award  that  is 
given  to  the  Governor's  professor  of  the  year  every  year.  It  is  a 
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$5,000  stipend  that  goes  to  the  professor  of  the  year  who  is  selected 
through  a  committee  process,  and  the  $5,000  grant  is  awarded  by 
the  Governor.  Again,  we  are  emphasizing  excellence  in  teaching  for 
undergraduates. 

We  are  living  through  tough  fiscal  times,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  doing  a  lot  of  interesting  things  in  the  State,  actively  assist- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  general  education  in  the  State,  majors  or 
concentrations,  the  performance  of  our  professional  program  gradu- 
ates on  licensing  and  certification  exams,  entry  level  skills,  the  aca- 
demic performance  of  student  athletes. 

Now,  Senator,  you  know  that  Congress  enacted  legislation  on  the 
academic  performance  of  student  athletes,  the  Student  Right  to 
Know  Act.  Well  before  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  that  legis- 
lation, the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  the  institutions  in 
South  Carolina  had  already  embarked  on  a  program  for  reporting 
on  the  academic  performance  of  student  athletes,  so  we  were  in  the 
vanguard  in  the  country  on  that. 

We  have  a  widespread  program  for  minority  students  and  facul- 
ty, trying  to  recruit  additional  minority  students  and  faculty  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  State,  and  an  analysis  of  un- 
dergraduate retention  and  attrition. 

Now,  we  have  had  some  progress,  not  sufficient  progress,  but 
some  progress  in  our  access  and  equity  program,  which  is  our  mi- 
nority program.  One  indicator  of  progress  with  minority  student 
access  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  black  undergraduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  public  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State. 

While  the  total  undergraduate  enrollment  in  public  colleges  and 
universities  increased  by  7  percent  between  the  fall  of  1988  and  tb^ 
fall  of  1989,  the  total  black  undergraduate  enrollment  increased  by 
10  percent  over  the  same  period  of  time,  from  18,653  in  the  fall  of 
1988  to  20,535  in  the  fall  of  1989.  We  intend  to  continue  that  effort 
to  bring  minority  citizens  into  the  mainstream  of  higher  education 
in  South  Carolina,  not  only  among  the  student  bodies,  but  also  in 
the  faculty  and  administrative  ranks,  Senator. 

Now,  one  of  the  really  critical  issues  for  historically  black  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  for  minority  students  who  are  attending  our  tra- 
ditionally white  institutions,  as  well  as  for  all  of  the  families  of 
South  Carolina,  is  the  financial  assistance  necessary  to  partake  of 
higher  education  at  all  entry  levels.  State  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams only  meet  a  portion  of  that  need,  and  the  Federal  assistance 
programs  made  available  through  the  Higher  Education  Act  are 
very,  very  important  ingredients  to  us. 

At  the  State  and  at  the  national  level,  in  the  State  Higher  Edu- 
cation Executives  Organization,  we  look  very  carefully  at  financial 
assistance,  and  we  think,  Senator,  as  you  mentioned  in  your  open- 
ing remarks,  that  is  a  critical  element. 

Now,  we  have  8  predominantly  black  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  all  of  them  are  represented  here  now,  and  we  have  given 
you  statistics  in  our  statement,  which  I  will  not  repeat  here,  outlin- 
ing the  portion  of  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  these  predominantly  black  institutions  clearly  provide 
educational  services  to  a  significant  portion  of  the  State  s  college- 
going  population. 
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In  addition,  they  serve  the  State  by  providing  such  critically  im- 
portant functions  as  equal  educational  opportunity  for  black  stu- 
dents, education  for  those  who  are  economically  disadvantaged, 
preparing  black  professionals  for  State  and  national  service,  and 
providing  an  educational  environment  that  is  supportive  of  black 
students  and  their  culture. 

These  services  are  worthy  of  ongoing  State  and  Federal  recogni- 
tion and  support,  but  we  have  got  to  Took  at  student  aid,  and  the 
student  aid  policies  which  emerged  in  the  1980's  threaten  the  af- 
fordability  of  higher  education  for  minority  students  and  also  for 
many  other  families  in  South  Carolina.  These  elements  include 
soaring  college  costs  which  exceed  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  they 
have  exceeded  the  rate  of  inflation  in  South  Carolina  substantially, 
an  increase  in  the  siphoning  of  Federal  funds  to  proprietary  voca- 
tional schools— as  you  know,  a  large  part  of  the  default  problem 
exists  in  the  proprietary  vocational  schools— and,  critically,  the 
emergence  of  loans,  rather  than  grants,  as  the  primary  form  of  fi- 
nancial aid  available  to  needy  students.  All  three  contribute  to  a 
student  who  is  plagued  with  a  high  rate  of  default  and  who,  in 
turn,  strains  the  decreasing  resources  available. 

Now,  Senator,  there  is  one  key  point  I  want  to  make  on  the  fi- 
nancial end,  and  it  is  that  the  trend  toward  loans,  rather  than 
grants,  which  occurred  in  the  1980's,  be  reversed.  I  think  all  of  us 
in  South  Carolina,  and  certainly  the  State  Higher  Executives  Orga- 
nization, of  which  I  am  a  member,  feel  that  the  trend  toward  loans, 
which  results  in  graduates  carrying  with  them  a  heavy  debt 
burden  after  they  graduate  from  college,  is  inappropriate,  and  that 
the  trend  toward  loans  should  be  reversed  and  more  money  should 
be  put  into  the  Pell  grant  program,  so  that  these  people  who  come 
from  families  with  modest  income  do  not  graduate  from  college 
with  a  heavy  debt  burden. 

Because  minority  students  are  most  likely  to  receive  aid  in  the 
form  of  a  loan,  rather  than  a  grant,  the  prospect  of  graduating 
with  a  debt  of  $10,000  or  more,  combined  with  lower-paying  jobs, 
dissuades  many  potential  students  from  pursing  their  degree. 

The  national  trend  of  changes  in  Federal  aid  policies,  grants  to 
loans,  is  reflected  in  South  Carolina,  and  I  have  provided  you  with 
statistics  on  what  happened  in  South  Carolina  during  the  1980  s. 
We  certainly  would  like  to  see  that  reversed,  Senator,  and  I  know 
it  is  a  key  issue  in  Washington. 

Now,  one  of  the  key  elements  that  I  would  like  to  request  you  to 
consider  in  reauthorization  is  expanding  the  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  postsecondary  education.  FIPSE  is  a  very  useful  and  excit- 
ing program  for  the  colleges  and  universities  in  South  Carolina  and 
in  the  country.  At  the  commission,  we  are  particularly  interested 
in  revitalizing  the  undergraduate  experience,  and  FIPSE  is  very 
useful  for  that.  We  make  good  use  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Postsecondary  Education,  which  is  one  of  the  titles  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  and  we  would  like  to  see  that  substantially 
expanded.  _  , 

We  propose  that  the  1991  Reauthorization  Act  recast  the  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  so  as  to  focus 
this  competitive  grants  program  on  innovative  projects  whose  pri- 
mary goals  and  objectives  are  to  strengthen  the  education  and 
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broaden  the  experiences  of  the  Nation's  undergraduates.  We  need 
more  focus  on  undergraduate  education.  Both  2-year  and  4-year 
public,  and  independent  institutions  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for 

the  funding.  ,  .  ,  T 

We  have  outlined  several  expanded  purposes  for  FlPbk,  and  1 
will  only  briefly  mention  them,  and  we  have  provided  you  a  writ- 
ten explanation  of  them:  „  ,  _     VT.  , 

First,  college/school  transitions  and  collaborations— Dr.  Nielsen 
probably  will  address  that  in  her  remarks— second,  structural  cur- 
riculum modifications.  We  think  grants  ought  to  be  made  avaikb.e 
to  reform  the  curriculum  for  undergraduate  students;  and,  tn:  d, 
faculty  development;  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  university  is  the  fac- 
ulty, and  we  think  the  faculty  should  have  more  opportunities,  fis- 
cally subsidized,  to  improve  their  talent  and  their  teaching  abili- 
ties, and  the  integration  of  campus  life  to  the  educational  process; 
that  is,  some  kind  of  pioneering  innovative  experiences  that  link 
extracurricular  programs  to  the  main  educational  programs  ot  the 

students.  ,   „  ,  c 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
postsecondary  education  should  have  a  much  larger  allocation 
funds,  Senator— there  is  a  very  modest  appropriation  in  the  rufSt, 
section-a  much  larger  allocation  of  funds  designed  to  improve  un- 
dergraduate instruction  and  programming  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges  in  the  State.  . 

I  think  my  two  key  points  are,  one,  reform  the  aid  program,  ben- 
ator,  to  reverse  the  trend  from  loans  to  grants,  and,  number  two, 
expand  substantially  the  fund  for  the  improvement  of  postsecond- 
ary education,  so  that  these  colleges  and  universities  can  apply  tor 
innovative  grants  that  will  bring  creativity  to  the  curriculum,  to 
the  faculty,  and  to  the  programs  for  undergraduate  students  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  South  Carolina  and  the  country. 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  these  brief  re- 
marks, Senator. 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  a  few  questions  for  you.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the 
fine  job  you  have  been  doing.  I  have  heard  from  many  people  that 
you  are  doing  an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Commissioner,  approximately  what  percent- 
age of  students  attending  higher  education  institutions  in  boutn 
Carolina  receive  Federal  financial  aid? 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Let  me  get  Dr.  Pock  on  that.  He  brought  those  sta- 
tistics with  him.  ,  , 

Senator  Thurmond.  Any  questions  I  ask  you,  if  you  do  not  have 
immediate  answers,  if  you  could  furnish  them  to  Mr,  1  albert 
here— incidentally,  Mr.  falbert  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  and  he  does  a  fine  job,  he  is  an 
expert  on  all  of  these  questions  and  he  would  be  glad  to  work  with 

y°Mr  Sheheen.  We  will  furnish  that  data.  There  is  a  table  here  in 
the  paper  showing  the  percentage  that  participated  in  each  one  of 
the  programs,  but  it  is  not  organized  exactly  as  the  way  you  asked 
the  question,  so  we  will  provide  those  statistics  for  you. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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As  has  previously  been  mentioned,  one  of  the  frustrations  for 
many  parents  and  students  is  the  amount  of  time  and  the  amount 
of  detail  required  to  complete  the  financial  aid  applications  re- 
quired for  receiving  grants  and  loans.  For  Federal  aid  alone,  an  ap- 
plicant can  use  one  of  six  forms  to  apply,  depending  upon  which 
particular  form  the  school  prefers. 

After  the  form  is  completed,  it  is  then  sent  to  a  processor  who 
computes  the  amount  a  student  or  family  is  expected  to  pay  toward 
the  education,  according  to  two  formulas,  one  formula  for  the  Pell 
grant  program  and  one  for  Stafford  loans  and  the  campus-based 
programs,  such  as  college  work-study,  Perkins'  loans,  and  supple- 
ment educational  opportunity  grants. 

After  completing  the  Federal  student  financial  aid  application,  a 
student  is  often  required  to  submit  additional  information  directly 
to  the  school  or  complete  other  application  forms  for  the  specific 
Federal  programs.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  complex  process.  Do  you  think 
the  present  application  process  discourages  students  and  families 
from  applying  for  aid,  and,  if  so,  do  you  have  any  recommendations 
on  how  the  application  process  might  be  simplified? 

Mr.  Sheheen.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  paper- 
work burden  is  extraordinary  and  difficult  and  discourages  many 
young  people,  particularly  those  who  come  from  families  that  do 
not  have  a  collegiate  background  and  who  cannot  make  their  way 
through  all  of  that  paperwork,  from  either  knowing  about  or  apply- 
ing for  the  financial  aid. 

Now,  the  State  higher  education  executive  officers  have  looked  at 
that,  and  our  suggestion  is  going  to  be  that  we  have  a  single  form 
for  all  aid  programs,  Senator,  and  that  one  single  form  contain  all 
of  the  necessary  information  to  qualify  a  student  for  all  aid  pro- 
grams, and  that  a  single  determination  of  family  financial  ability 
be  made  for  all  programs,  and  then  one  form  serve  all  programs 
and  the  judgments  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  information  on  that 
one  form,  rather  than  the  variety  of  forms  we  have  now,  because 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that,  particularly  for  students 
who  come  from  homes  that  are  not  familiar  with  the  collegiate 
process,  making  their  way  through  this  paperwork  jungle  is  very 
difficult— one  single  determination  of  family  ability  to  pay  also,  so 
that  is  a  key  to  it,  one  single  form,  one  single  determination  of  a 
family's  ability  to  pay,  and  then  use  that  to  qualify  them  for  the 
various  programs. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Commissioner,  related  to  the  second  ques- 
tion is  the  fact  that  there  are  many  different  Federal  student  aid 
programs,  each  with  its  own  qualifying  criteria— Pell  grants,  Staf- 
ford loans,  supplemental  loans  for  students,  PLUS  loans,  Perkins 
loans,  college  work-study,  supplementary  educational  opportunity 
grants,  State  student  incentive  grants,  and  income  contingent 
direct  loan  programs.  Do  you  think  any  of  these  programs  should 
be  consolidated,  to  make  the  process  simpler  and  more  streamlined 
for  parents  and  students  and  others  which  you  serve? 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Yes.  I  think  the  Pell  grant  program,  of  course,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  keystone.  I  think  the  loan  programs  could  all  be 
collapsed  under  the  Stafford  loan  program.  We  have  looked  at  the 
State  student  incentive  grant  program,  and  we  question  whether 
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that  is  still  effective  and  generating  the  kind  of  match  requirement 
that  it  was  originally  designed  to  do. 

South  Carolina,  of  course,  puts  in  $800,000  for  the  student  incen- 
tive grant  program  and  gets  $17  or  $18  million,  so  we  over-match 
about  10-to-l,  and  I  think  that  the  incentive  grant  program  prob- 
ably could  be  collapsed  into  one  of  the  other  programs. 

It  no  longer  serves  the  purpose  of  stimulating  a  State  match,  be- 
cause most  of  the  States  far  outmatch  what  the  student  incentive 
grant  program  requires,  so  I  do  think  the  student  incentive  grant 
program  needs  to  be  looked  at  carefully,  as  to  whether  it  is  still 
accomplishing  the  original  goal,  which  was  to  stimulate  a  match 
from  the  States.  Most  of  the  States  are  far  out-matching  it  now. 

Senator  Thurmond.  One  of  the  proposals  in  President  Bush  s 
fiscal  year  1992  higher  education  budget  would  increase  Pell  grant 
funding  to  $5.8  billion,  a  $41  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  year 
1991  level.  In  addition,  the  maximum  Pell  grant  award  would  rise 
to  $3,700,  from  the  current  maximum  of  $2,400,  and  a  new  need 
analysis  formula  would  be  established,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
funds  would  be  targeted  to  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000.  Would  you  share  your  opinion  on  this  proposal  in  the  tar- 
geting of  Pell  grants? 

Mr  Sheheen.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  efforts 
among  some  of  the  professional  educational  associations  in  Wash- 
ington to  expand  the  family  income  limits  into  much  higher  levels, 
into  the  $50,000  and  $60,000  level,  and  I  think  Pell  grants  ought  to 
be  for  those  students— pursuant  to  the  logic  in  the  President  s  pro- 
gram—the Pell  grants  ought  to  be  restricted  to  those  families  who 
are  especially  needy.  ,  ,  .  . 

There  will  be  efforts  made,  I  know,  to  extend  the  income  levels 
up  to  the  $50,000  family  income  range,  and  I  am  steadfast  opposed 
to  that.  I  think  that  program  should  be  designed  to  give  families 
with  a  modest  economic  means  the  wherewithal  to  attend  college, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  extend  the  Pell  program  family 
income  limits  to  the  upper  levels  of  family  income,  simply  to  gain 
political  support  for  it,  and  that  is  what  I  hear  in  Washington 
among  the  professional  educational  organizations.  I  thoroughly 
favor  the  approach  of  limiting  Pell  grant  eligibility  to  families  ot 

modest  incomes.  . 

Senator  Thurmond.  Commissioner,  as  you  may  be  aware,  an- 
other proposal  included  in  the  education  budget  is  $170  million  tor 
the  Presidential  Achievement  Scholarships,  which  would  provide 
awards  of  $500  to  Pell  grant  recipients  who  excel  in  their  studies. 
To  receive  an  award  in  the  freshman  year,  high  school  students 
must  rank  in  the  upper  10  percent  of  their  class  or  score  high  on 
national  standardized  tests.  Once  in  college,  students  must  rank  in 
the  upper  20  percent  of  their  class,  to  receive  an  award.  Do  you 
have  any  views  on  the  linking  of  additional  financial  aid,  in  this 
case  $500,  to  students'  achievement  in  school? 

Mr  Sheheen.  Well,  the  twin  goals  of  the  financial  aid  programs, 
the  two  principal  twin  goals  of  the  financial  aid  program  in  the 
States  and  in  the  country  have  been,  one,  economic  need,  and,  two, 
academic  merit.  I  will  not  talk  about  academic  scholarships.  But 
the  basic  thrust  has  been  in  most  programs  academic  merit  and 
economic  need,  and  this  marries  both  of  those,  Senator,  so  I  think 
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it  has  a  lot  of  constructive  thought  in  it,  to  marry  the  two  principal 
criteria  that  we  use,  economic  aid  with  academic  merit,  so  I  think 
it  is  a  creative  idea  and  I  certainly  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Commissioner,  one  of  the  big  issues  many 
Americans  are  concerned  about  today  is  the  Federal  debt,  which  is 
currently  over  $3  trillion.  Under  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, default  costs  are  at  an  all-time  high,  an  estimated  $2.9  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1991.  These  costs  rank  third  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Education  for  any  major  program.  Contribut- 
ing to  the  current  level  of  defaults  are  significant  increases  in  the 
GSL  annual  loan  volume  and  the  amount  of  loans  in  repayment. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  shift  of  borrowing  by  greater  pro- 
portions of  higher  financial  risk  low-income  students  and  students 
attending  propriety  for-profit  trade  schools.  In  your  opinion,  what 
should  policy-makers  do  to  bring  about  more  accountability  in  the 
student  loan  program?  ,    ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Sheheen.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  standards  have  to  be  set 
for  the  traditional  institutions,  in  terms  of  their  default  rates,  and 
they  should  be  warned  that  if  they  do  not  meet  certain  minimum 
standards,  they  will  not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 
So,  I  thoroughly  agree  that  we  need  minimum  default  rates,  which 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  is  already  looking  at. 

The  President  of  South  Carolina  State  College  and  I  discussed 
this— and  he  will  probably  address  it  in  his  remarks— with  respect 
to  differentiated  methods  for  following  the  student  loans  and  the 
collection  procedures,  and  I  think  we  can  improve  that,  and  I  will 
leave  Dr.  Smith  to  address  that,  as  he  did  with  me  privatelv  the 
other  day.  I  think  he  has  some  constructive  suggestions  to  make  on 
a  differentiated  method  for  collections.  , 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  proprietary  vocational  schools,  I  think 
the  principal  problem  has  been  in  the  licensing  procedures  that  are 
inadequate.  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  and  the  Governor  are 
right  now  consolidating  the  licensing  procedures  in  South  Carolina 
under  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  That  legislation  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—it is  pending  in  both  Houses,  and  so  we  are  going  to  consoli- 
date our  licensing  function  and  we  are  going  to  draw  more  rigorous 
regulations  for  the  licensing  of  proprietary  schools  in  South  Caroh- 

na6ne  of  the  things  that  I  want  to  inquire  into,  when  we  look  at 
the  whole  program  of  licensing  after  it  is  consolidated  under  the 
commission,  which  is  taking  place  right  now,  is  whether  we  can  use 
default  rates  as  a  criteria  for  licensing  and  for  continuation  of  li- 
censing. We  have  not  looked  at  that,  but  I  think  we  need  to  look  at 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  last  question  I  believe  I  have  at  this 
time  is— over  the  past  2  years,  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  education  community  of  the  concept  of  education 
savings  accounts,  which  would  be  similar  to  individual  retirement 
accounts 

Although  another  committee,  the  Finance  Committee,  would 
have  jurisdiction  of  any  changes  in  law  to  establish  such  an  ac- 
count, I  am  interested  in  your  views  on  this  matter. 
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Based  on  your  involvement  in  higher  education,  do  you  think 
such  a  proposal  would,  in  fact,  result  in  a  substantial  number  ot 
families  saving  more  than  they  currently  do  for  college  education' 

Mr  Shbheen.  Well,  I  favor  individual  savings  accounts  for  col- 
lege education.  There  is  pending  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
a  bill  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  account,  where  all  of  the  funds  are 
pooled.  I  have  some  problems  with  that.  I  think  an  individual  say- 
ings account  earmarked  for  education  with  certain  tax  benefits 
would  be  good.  I  do  cnution,  though,  Senator,  that  establishing  indi- 
vidual savings  accounts  for  college  education  does  not  address  the 
principal  problem  of  need.  .    ...       .  , 

What  we  are  concerned  about  are  those  familie.  who  cannot, 
from  their  own  resources,  afford  a  college  education  for  their  young 
people  and  if  we  establish  the  individual  education  accounts, 
middle-class  and  upper-income  people  will  take  advantage  of  it  and 
that  will  be  fine,  but  I  caution  the  Congress  and  I  caution  the  fctate 
of  South  Carolina  not  to  view  that  as  a  substitute  for  adequate  fi- 
nancial aid,  and  I  fear  that  sometimes  when  we  do  those  things,  we 
view  them  as  a  substitute  for  adequate  financial  aid,  and  that  does 
not  meet  the  need  of  the  moderate-  and  low-income  people,  because 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  put  in  the  savings  account. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Would  you  feel  that  both  would  be  advisa- 
bio? 

Mr  Sheheen.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  both  would  be  advisable,  but  I 
again  would  say  do  not  let  the  substitute  for  the  individual  savings 
accounts,  which  would  have  <\  tax  benefit,  I  presume,  do  not  let 
that  subsidy  be  taken  away  from  the  Pell  grant  program  and  other 
programs  that  are  designed  to  aid  really  needy  families  with  mod- 
©rflt©  income 

Senator  Thurmond.  Commissioner  Sheheen,  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  taking  time  to  be  here.  I  appreciate  your  responses 
to  the  questions,  and  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee  will  find  your 
suggestions  and  recommendations  very  helpful,  as  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  moves  forward. 

Do  you  have  any  final  thoughts  or  recommendations  with  respect 
to  reauthorization?  .  , 

Mr.  Sheheen.  No,  Senator,  except  that  we  are  all  very  excited 
about  it  at  the  national  level.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  think 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  very  broad-minded  and  open-ended  about 
it,  and  ought  to  entertain  all  kinds  of  creative  thoughts  for  reau- 
thorization to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1990's  and  the  year  2000 
in  higher  education,  and  not  be  restricted  to  the  current  titles.  1 
think  that  the  Congress  ought  to  look  at  all  the  proposals  that  are 
coming  out  and  not  be  restricted  to  the  current  titles. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here,  and  1  will 
remain  with  you  during  the  morning,  Senator. 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  thank  you  for  your  presence  and  we  do 
appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  remain  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sheheen  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Sheheen 
I.  The  Current  Status  of  South  Carolina  Higher  Education 

Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina  is  marked  by  great  promise  and  fiscal  uncer- 
tainty. Programatically,  the  State's  higher  education  community  has  sought  to  en- 
hance quality  through  a  variety  of  initiatives  including  Act  629,  better ^known  as 
"The  Cutting  Edge"  legislation,  which  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1988 
and  provided  a  focus  for  statewide  post  secondary  educational  improvement.  More- 
over, new  initiatives  such  as  statewide  educational  collaboration  between  K-12  and 
higher  education  institutions  will  contribute  to  higher  quality  instruction  and  more 
effective  communication  among  educators.  While  educational  improvement  and  ac- 
countability hinge  largely  on  commitment  to  excellence  within  each  institution,  ade- 
quate resources  are  also  essential  to  produce  positive  change.  Currently,  South  Caro- 
lina's 33  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  continue  to  pursue  positive  and  last- 
ing change  but  do  so  with  decreasing  fiscal  resources.  ...-..#11. 

When  first  implemented,  The  Cutting  Edge  legislation  enabled  South  Carolina 
higher  education  to  pursue  aggressively  excellence  for  students,  excellence  in  in- 
struction and  educational  services,  excellence  in  research  for  economic  development, 
and  ongoing  improvement  through  planning  and  assessment.  In  striving  for  excel- 
lence for  students,  admissions  standards  are  maintained  by  South  Carolina  institu- 
tions, not  in  an  attempt  to  deny  access  to  postsecondary  education  but  to  further 
ensure  that  students  are  prepared  for  college  level  work.  The  Palmetto  Fellows 
Scholarship  Program  is  in  place  to  foster  scholarship  and  academic  achievement 
among  the  State's  postsecondary  students  (in  both  public  and  private  institutions) 
and  to  retain  within  South  Carolina  the  State's  most  outstanding  high  school  gradu- 
ates through  awards  based  upon  scholarship  and  achievement.  Moreover,  each 
public  college  and  university  has  directed  attention  toward  retaining  students 
through  developmental  education  programs  that  provide  instruction  in  content  skill 
areas  that  are  necessary  for  academic  success  in  postsecondary  education. 

Other  Cutting  Edge  Programs  contributing  to  quality  improvement  in  South  Caro- 
lina higher  education  deserve,  at  minimum,  brief  mention.  In  past  years,  Cutting 
Edge  funding  enabled  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  to  administer  a  com- 
petitive grants  program  to  improve  undergraduate  education.  The  program  is  avail- 
able to  all  public  and  private  nonproprietary  colleges  and  universities  that  are  ac- 
credited by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  The  program  fostered  a  healthy  competition  among  institutions  for  grant 
money  targeted  for  the  improvement  or  evaluation  of  undergraduate  education. 
During  the  first  2  years  of  the  program,  seven  projects  totalling  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  were  approved  for  funding.  .......  #i  i- 

Recognition  of  outstanding  teaching  remains  a  high  priority  in  South  Carolina 
through  the  Governor's  Professor  of  the  Year  Program.  Annually,  the  award  is  pre- 
sented to  a  faculty  member  from  a  public  or  private  college  or  university  in  South 
Carolina  who  has  demonstrated  "exceptional  teaching."  To  date,  three  outstanding 
faculty  members  have  received  statewide  recognition  and  awards  of  $5,000  through 
this  Cutting  Edge  program.  ,  ,  , 

Further  efforts  to  attract  and  retain  superior  teachers  at  public  senior  institutions 
were  made  possible  through  the  endowed  professorships  program.  This  program  was 
created  as  part  of  The  Cutting  Edge  initiative  to  establish  over  time  38  endowed  pro- 
fessorships (6  at  Clemson,  5  at  the  Medical  University,  9  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina-Columbia,  and  2  each  at  the  other  9  senior  colleges).  During  each  of  the 
program's  first  2  years  of  operation,  $750,000  in  State  funding  was  set  aside  for  en- 
dowed professorships.  With  severe  reductions  in  State  appropriations  to  higher  edu- 
cation, this  program  and  numerous  others  established  to  improve  postsecondary 
education  have  been  put  on  hold.  „        .       j  *u 

Despite  reductions  made  in  State  appropriations  for  higher  education,  there  re- 
mains some  basis  for  optimism.  For  example,  South  Carolina  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  actively  assessing  their  effectiveness  in  such  areas  as  general  education, 
majors  or  concentrations,  the  performance  of  professional  program  graduates  on  li- 
censing and  certification  exams,  entry  level  skills,  the  academic  performance  of  stu- 
dent athletes,  minority  student  and  faculty  access  and  equity,  and  the  analysis  of 
undergraduate  retention  and  attrition.  A  statewide  higher  education  planning  proc- 
ess is  in  place  that  makes  use  of  information  generated  through  the  institutional 
effectiveness  process  to  create  meaningful  change  in  the  educational  programs  and 
services  of  the  State's  colleges  and  universities.  A  central  part  of  the  planning  proc- 
ess is  the  creation  of  a  statewide  strategic  higher  education  planning  document  that 
is  updated  annually  and  sets  forth  in  concise  and  specific  language  the  direction  in 
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which  higher  education  must  move  to  achieve  meaningful  and  attainable  goals.  The 
first  strategic  statewide  higher  education  planning  document  will  be  presented  to 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  for  approval  in  July,  1991. 

Among  the  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  South  Carolina  higher  education  and 
an  important  indicator  of  the  status  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  State  is  the 
minority  student  and  faculty  access  and  equity  program.  One  indicator  of  progress 
made  with  minority  student  access  to  South  Carolina  higher  education  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  black  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  public  colleges 
and  universities.  While  the  total  undergraduate  enrollment  in  public  colleges  and 
universities  increased  by  7  percent  between  fall  1988  and  fall  1989,  the  total  black 
undergraduate  enrollment  in  South  Carolina  increased  by  10  percent  over  the  same 
period  of  time  (from  18,653  in  fall  1988  to  20,585  in  fall  1989,  South  Carolina  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  Annual  Report  1989-1990,  pp.  24,  28).  While  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  improve  minority  student  participation  and  graduation  rates, 
the  South  Carolina  Higher  Education  Program  for  Access  and  Equity  is  focused 
upon  seven  broad  goals  that  serve  to  keep  the  noble  endeavor  of  attaining  full  mi- 
nority participation  alive. 

Specifically)  the  program  is  aimed  at  developing  and  maintaining  institutional  en- 
vironments where  cultural  diversity  and  the  presence  of  minorities  are  valued  as- 
pects of  institutional  life;  achieving  parity  in  black  and  white  graduation  rates  at 
undergraduate  professional  and  graduate  levels;  making  additional  progress  in 
hiring  minority  faculty,  professional  staff,  and  other  employees;  encouraging  the 
transfer  of  minority  students  from  2-year  to  baccalaureate  degree  granting  institu- 
tions; addressing  the  financial  needs  and  providing  incentives  for  minority  students 
by  structuring  and  maintaining  state  aid  ograms  for  undergraduate,  professional, 
and  graduate  students;  addressing  the  blem  of  underrepresentation  of  black 
males  in  higher  education  in  South  CaroJu* .,  and  continuing  to  strengthen  histori- 
cally black  colleges  to  ensure  that  they  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  missions  as  full 
partners  in  the  higher  education  system  and  provide  quality  education  programs 
{South  Carolina  Higher  Education  Program  for  Access  and  Equity,  November  3, 
1988,  pp.  1,  2). 

Central  to  the  fulfillment  of  many  of  these  goals  is  providing  the  financial  assist- 
ance necessary  for  minority  students  to  partake  of  higher  education  at  all  degree 
levels.  State  financial  assistance  programs  can  assist  only  a  portion  of  those  that  are 
in  need.  Federal  assistance  programs  made  possible  through  the  Higher  Education 
Act  are  essential  ingredients  to  attaining  meaningful  levels  of  financial  aid  that  pro- 
vide a  broad  pathway  to  the  lifelong  benefits  of  higher  education.  Important  also, 
are  the  roles  of  the  historically  black  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  emerging  role  nationally  and  statewide.  The  following  section  out- 
lines the  general  role  of  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  and 
nation  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  contributions,  needs,  and  opportunities  of  those 
in  South  Carolina. 

II.  The  Role  op  Historically  Black  Colleges  in  the  State  and  Nation 

".  .  .  federal  policy  can  only  be  meaningfully  supportive  of  TBI's  (traditionally 
black  institutions)  if  it  is  based  on  a  recognition  that  these  institutions  serve  a 
higher  purpose  than  simply  providing  a  second  choice  for  blacks  when  the  pre- 
sumed first  choice,  enrollment  at  traditionally  white  institutions,  proves  to  be  a 
myth."  (Lorenzo  Morris,  Elusive  Equality:  The  Status  of  Black  Americans  in 
Higher  Education,  1979,  p.  200). 

Historically,  the  establishment  of  black  colleges  in  the  United  States  is  a  relative- 
ly recent  event.  While  several  historically  black  colleges  existed  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  and  many  others  were  founded  during  the  difficult  Era  of  Reconstruction,  such 
colleges  grew  in  number  and  status  following  passage  of  the  second  Morrill  Act  in 
1890.  Through  the  first  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  state  land-grant  colleges  emerged  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  "such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts."  Progress  did  not  come  quickly  for  historically  black  colleges  as 
the  educational  levels  of  black  citizens  remained  low  in  the  aftermath  of  systematic 
deprivation.  An  initial  Federal  government  report  on  black  secondary  and  higher 
schools  listed  but  three  black  institutions  as  "college  grade"  in  1915  {The  Tradition- 
ally Black  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning:  Their  Development  and  Status,  1862- 
1982,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Historical  Report,  March  1985,  p.  2). 
However,  a  second  Federal  survey  of  black  colleges  produced  twelve  years  later 
found  77  such  colleges  providing  collegiate-level  work  in  vocational  training  and 
teacher  education. 
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Following  the  momentous  1954  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Brown  v. 
BmritfEiucatiM Tending  legal  segregation,  the  educational  and  occupational  op- 
fSASSJttP&^Si  Ixpandedf  albeit  slowly  and  provided  an  impetus  for 
historically  black  colleges  to  diversify  and  expand  the  degree  P»*'ams  they  offered. 
By  the  early  1970's,  not  only  did  the  number  of  degrees  awarded  at  black  colleges 
Sow but so  to .did  the  number  of  disciplines  in  which  the  degrees  were  gr anted  Ac- 
£rding  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Education's  National  Ofnterfor Bducs j 
«fofiafir«>  "In  1Q72  the  two  moat  popular  disciplines  among  TBI  itraaiuonaiiy 
bSk  iStaJSons"  bachelors  degrTfflents  werJ.education  and. social  science* 
Since  he"  the  number  and  percent  of  TBI  degrees  in  these  **g*£*4S* 
ereatly,  while  degrees  in  business  and  management,  engineering,  and  public  affairs 
Ind  services  increased  considerably"  (NCES  Historical  Report,  March  1985,  p.  4) 

Th^TmTi  and development  of  historically  black  colleges  as  described 
above  reflecf  largely6  the historical  emergence  of  such  colleges  in  South  Carolina^ 
THp  State  has  eight  predominantly  black  institutions  of  higher  learning;  two  are 
SHflntu^lVuTarolina^tate  College  and  Denmark  Technfca College) 
2nd  the  rVma  ning  six  are  privately  owned  (Al  en  Univere.ty  Benedict  College,  Cla- 
flVn  Colleee  Clinton  Junior  College,  Morris  College,  and  Voorhees  College). 
"'aSh^'roUna^StaS Allege  fs  South  Carolina's  ^.J-^VSS'SSTii 
thpfall  of  1989  the  College's  black  undergraduate  enrollment  was  4,041;  9^.8  per- 
cent of  the  Si  undergraduate  enrollment.  The  College  continues  in  ^  service  to 
thP  black  citizenry  of  the  State  by  maintaining  its  traditional  focus  on  teacher  edu- 
eadon and i ^  ol"ding  undergraduate  instruction  that  blends  the  liberal  arts  and  vo- 
Stfonal  education.  The  College  also  offers  graduate  course  work  in  teaching,  educa- 
tio\al  administration,  human  services,  and  agribusiness. 

Denmark  Technical  College  began  as  The  Denmark  Area  Trade  Schoolin  1948 
«mT I  nrimarilv  a  black  population.  In  1979,  the  institution  became  Denmark 
^h^(S^d  ^SJS^S^>i  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  &hoob  Thl  institution  is  one  of  sixteen  technical  colleges  in  the  State  and 
offerTaSem  T  pro-ams  that  lead  to  Associate  in  Arts  and  Associate  m  Science 
dSrle?  In  1989  thf  CoUege  had  a  headcount  enrollment  of  692  students,  which 
SSncb  modeVt  but  in  foTis  significant  given  that  the  College  is  located  in  a  rural 

toThe1£te^  black  institutions  had  a  combined  head- 

count  enroUmen^f  8,703  in  the  fall  of  1989.  This  figure  accounted  for  approximate- 
ly  one  MrdTf  the  total  headcount  enrollment  of  South  Carolina's  private  colleges 

^Clea^yrSoSh  Carolina's  predominantly  black  institutions  provide  educational 
servkes  to  Vsignificant  portion  of  the  State's  college^going  population.  In  addition, 
^institutions  serve  the  State  by  providing  such  critically  important  functions  as 
eotS  educS  for  black  students;  educating  those  who  are  economi- 

^Uv  disadvantaaed-  preparing  black  professionals  for  state  and  national  service; 
and providing :  a? ed'uJaTnal  environment  that  is  supportive  of  black  students  and 
Sheir  SJtur?  These  services  are  worthy  of  ongoing  State  and  Federal  recognition 
and  support. 

III.  Federally  Funded  Financial  Aid  Issues 

Thr«»  significant  trends  regarding  federal  student  aid  policies  emerged  during  the 
lJoWrX  which larticufarly  threaten  the  affordability  of  higher  education  for 
minority studente  These  include:  1)  soaring  college  costs  which  exceed  the  rate  of 
SaUon;  »an Screatfin  the  siphoning  of  federal  funds  toward 1  Proprietary  voca- 
tional schools-  and  3)  the  emergence  of  loans  rather  than  grants  as  the  primary 
form  oKncial  aid  available  to  needy  students.  All  three  contribute  to  a  system 
SaSued  with  a  high  rate  of  default  which,  in  turn,  strains  the  decreasing  resources 

^silfdent  loans,  which  include  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and [  Perkms  loan  pro- 
warns  are  only  one  of  four  types  of  aid  provided  by  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
Uon  Act^he  o^he^r  three  consist  of  grants  (Pell  grants,  Supplemental  5pportunity 

GrT^redomtt  greatly  impacts  low-income  and 

minWK Whereas  76d/  of  federal  aid  in  the  mid-1970s  was ta .the  form  of 
m-ants  and  20  in  loans,  the  percentage  of  grants  during  the  1987-1988  year  droppeo 
to  29  vtreus  67  awarded  in  the  form  of  loans.  According  to  a  study  by  .Margot  A 
fchenei !  C^rdinator  Mucation  and  Public  Welfare  Division,  entitled  "Higher  Edu- 
cation:  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
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During  the  1980's,  loans  replaced  grants  as  the  nruyor  source  of  Federal  student 
aid,  at  the  same  time  that  aid  eligibility  was  increasingly  focused  on  lower- 
income  students.  Some  argue  that  loans  and  the  subsequent  debt  are  unaccept- 
able to  some  students,  particularly  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  for 
whom  the  aid  was  intended,  which  may  affect  their  decisions  to  forgo  postsec- 
ondary  education. 

According  to  that  same  study,  the  percentage  of  blacks  enrolling  in  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  from  1980-1988  dropped  from  9.2  percent  to  8.7  percent  nationwide, 
in  spite  of  increased  enrollment  of  minorities  in  general  by  over  2  percent.  Similar- 
ly, while  the  overall  number  of  minority  students  increased  by  23  percent  during 
the  same  period,  the  number  of  black  students  increased  by  only  2  percent;  most  of 
the  gains  were  in  the  Hispanic  and  Asian  population. 

Because  minority  students  are  most  likely  to  receive  aid  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
rather  than  a  grant,  the  prospect  of  graduating  with  a  debt  of  $10,000  or  more  com- 
bined with  lower  paying  job  offers  dissuades  many  potential  students  from  pursuing 
a  degree.  Many  join  the  military  instead,  preferring  a  regular  paycheck  to  a  loan 
repayment  schedule.  Others  join  the  growing  ranks  of  students  who  default  on  their 
loans,  ruining  their  credit  rating  in  the  process. 
According  to  Schenet: 
"Some  analysts  posit  that  minority  access  to  post  secondary  education  and 
degree  completion  rates  stagnated,  or  declined,  over  the  past  decade  because  of 
the  shift  in  title  IV  financial  aid  from  a  reliance  primarily  on  grants  to  a  mix- 
ture of  grants  and  loans.  It  is  argued  that  loans  are  not  attractive  to  disadvan- 
taged minority  students  and,  thus,  the  shift  to  more  use  of  loan  aid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  discouraged  minority  students  from  pursuing  the  full  range  of 
postsecondary  education  options,  directed  some  to  proprietary  schools,  and 
caused  others  to  forego  any  postsecondary  education." 
The  national  trends  of  changes  in  federal  aid  policies  is  reflected  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  as  well,  which  relies  heavily  on  federal  funding  for  student  assist- 
ance. During  1985-1987,  federal  programs  were  the  primary  source  of  student  aid  m 
South  Carolina  institutions  including  technical  colleges  and  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities.  Most  of  this  aid  was  in  the  form  of  Pell  grants  and  Stafford 
loans.  The  following  table  (condensed)  appears  in  a  study  of  financial  aid  in  bouth 
Carolina  by  A.  Robert  Thoeny  submitted  in  1989  to  the  South  Carolina  Commission 
on  Higher  Education: 

Percentage  of  Enrolled  Students  in  South  Carolina  Receiving  Aid 

Avertge  Award  in  Dollars  by  Program,  1987-1988 


Program 


Federal: 

Pell  

SEOG  

Perkins  

CWS  

Stafford.... 
State  Grants.. 


Percent 

Public  C.  & 
U.  Award 

Percent 

Tech.  Coll 
Award 

Percent 

Private  C 
&  U  Award 

21 

1365 

26 

807 

37 

1469 

5 

497 

6 

367 

18 

651 

5 

1173 

0 

1271 

12 

1196 

5 

908 

6 

1001 

27 

703 

23 

3904 

8 

1565 

35 

2034 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

2125 

Thoeny  notes  that: 

"Some  South  Carolina  institutions,  notably  the  state's  private  colleges  which 
have  historically  served  minorities,  have  done  quite  well  in  obtaining  this  fund- 
ing (SEOG  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  CWS  Col- 
lege Work-Study,  and  Perkins  programs)  which  is  targeted  toward  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged." 
There  is  more  participation  in  the  Pell,  CWS,  SEOG,  and  Perkins  Loan  programs 
in  South  Carolina  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  due  to  both  the  large  minority 
population  and  the  existence  of  historically  black  private  colleges  serving  minority 
students  South  Carolina  provides  exceptional  support  to  needy  students  attending 
private  schools,  and  ranks  in  the  top  two  nationwide  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  per- 
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sonal  per  capita  income  for  students  enrolled  in  private  institutions.  All  but  two  his- 
torically black  higher  education  institutions  in  f  wth  Carolina  are  private. 

Financial  aid  available  to  students  attending  public  colleges  and  universities  in 
South  Carolina,  however,  is  limited.  It  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  which  does  not 
provide  need-based  gift  aid  derived  from  public  .^nds>  students  att^ng  public 
institutions.  The  lack  of  state  funded  financial  aid  indicates  that  the  cost  of  attend- 
ing public  institutions  should  be  kept  low  in  order  to  afford  students  greater  oppor- 
tunities. However,  the  reverse  is  true.  Except  for  the  technical  colleges,  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  in  South  Carolina  public  higher  education  institutions  is  high  com- 
pared with  regional  and  national  averages.  As  a  result,  though  the  current  financial 
aid  system  provides  support  for  students  attending  private  schools,  it  fails  to  afford 
needy  students  access  to  public  institutions. 

IV.  Recommendations  Regarding  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 

Act 

It  may  well  be,  as  H.  G.  Wells  remarked,  that  "human  history  becomes  more  and 
more  a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe."  Certainly  it  is  imperative  that  the 
1991  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  focus  in  substantive  ways  on  the 
new  challenges  that  lie  ahead  of  us  in  revitalizing  the  undergraduate  experience  for 
the  next  decade.  This  revitalization  is  already  underway  in  many  quarters,  but  it 
momentum  is  to  be  sustained,  the  Federal  Government  must  act,  in  conjunction 
with  the  States,  on  our  belief  that  the  strengthening  of  undergraduate  education  in 
all  its  components  is  essential  to  the  economic,  social,  cultural  and  political  well 

^We  propose  "hat  the^bl  Reauthorization  Act  recast  the  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Posteecondary  Education  (FIPSE,  Title  X,  Part  A,  Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  so  as  to  focus  this  competitive  grants  program  on  in- 
novative projects  whose  primary  goals  and  objectives  are  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tion and  broaden  the  experiences  of  the  nation's  undergraduates.  Both  2-  and  4-year 
public  and  independent  institutions  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  funding. 

According  to  a  myriad  of  critics  and  observers,  the  failings  of  the  collies  and  uni- 
versities are  numeious.  These  range  from  curricular  disintegration  and  fragmenta- 
tion (Bennett,  1984),  to  preoccupation  with  narrow  specialization  (Bennett,  1984),  to 
reliance  on  a  marketplace  philosophy  and  a  supermarket  curriculum  (Integrity  m 
the  College  Curriculum,  1985),  to  failure  to  do  more  than  credential  students  as  op- 
posed to  providing  a  quality  education  (Boyer,  1986),  to  rampant  confusion,  disagree- 
ment, and  divided  loyalties  among  the  various  campus  constituencies  (Boyer,  1986). 
So  pervasive  are  the  problems,  according  to  one  source,  that  the  nation  s  co  leges 
and  universities  now  face  unprecedented  challenges  that  derive  from  an  overall  mis- 
match between  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation  and  current  practice  in  under- 
graduate education"  (ECS:  Transforming  the  State  Role  in  Undergraduate  Educa- 

*l<To  facilitate  the  risk-taking,  experimentation,  innovation,  and  restructuring  that 
is  necessary  to  modify  current  practices  in  undergraduate  education,  we  propose 
that  the  FIPSE  grants  program  to  improve  undergraduate  education  be  organized 
around  four  broad  topics  as  follows: 

1  School/College  Transitions  and  Collaborations:  The  path  irom  school  to  college 
is  often  filled  with  many  obstacles  for  students,  parents,  counse  prs,  and  admissions 
officers.  Collaborations  and  partnerships  among  schools  and  colleges  and  among  I- 
and  4-year  institutions  should  be  forged  to  facilitate  travel  down  the  road  towards  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  Such  programs  might  bring  schools  and  colleges  together  to 
identify  cooperatively  the  communication  and  computational  skills  and  other  com- 
petencies required  for  success  in  college;  to  develop  ways  to  direct  the  attention  ot 
all  and  not  just  the  "above  average"  high  school  students  to  college  standards  and 
disseminate  effectively  information  related  to  college  traits,  programs,  admission 
procedures,  and  financial  aid;  to  develop  feedback  systems  pertaining  to  the  collegi- 
ate performance  of  beginning  students;  to  implement  early  intervention  or  assess- 
ment programs  to  test  college  readiness  of  prospective  students  and  to  remediate  at- 
risk  students;  to  implement  support  systems,  networks,  feedback,  program  recruit- 
ment and  career  counseling  opportunities  and  follow-up  mechanisms  for  transfer 
students  from  junior  to  senior  institutions;  and  to  establish  mentoring  programs  to 
increase  contact  among  secondary  students  and  college  faculty. 

Programs  designed  to  facilitate  the  transition  between  school  and  college  or  be- 
tween junior  and  senior  institutions  so  as  to  increase  college-going  rates,  reduce  at- 
trition rates,  and  increase  students'  potential  for  academic  achievement  would  be 
appropriate  proposal  submissions  ;n  '  category. 
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2.  Structural  Curriculum  Modifications:  If  the  cafeteria  style  curriculum,  that  tra 
ditional  smorgasbord  of  course  selection,  is  rejected  as  being  too  fragmented,  need^ 
lessly  specialized,  incoherent,  or  just  plain  illogical,  the  curricular  alternatives  are 
not  as  of  yet  very  well  defined.  Different  curricular  configurations  and  innovative 
structural  approaches  need  to  be  explored  which  draw  on  what  we  know  constitutes 
effective  teaching  and  which  enhance  coherence  of  learning,  Curricula  need  to  be 
redesigned  so  as  to  engage  students  more  actively  in  the  educational  process  and  to 
rely  more  on  cooperative  collaborative  efforts,  less  on  competition.  Delivery  systems 
that  rely  on  large  lecture  classes,  passive  learning  settings,  and  traditional  grades 
need  to  be  reevaluated  and  transformed  into  active  systems  that  allow  for  diversity 
of  learners  styles.  B      ,        .     .        .    .  . 

Delivering  the  curricula  in  new  ways  needs  to  be  explored,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  accommodating  our  increasing  technological  capabilities,  the  growing  diver- 
sity of  students,  the  increasing  numbers  of  non-traditional  students,  and  the  persist- 
ent under-representation  of  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans  in  postsecond- 
ary  institutions.  Strengthening  of  the  curricula  needs  to  be  accomplished  by  incorpo- 
rating global  perspectives,  including  the  ideas  and  materials  of  non-Western  cul- 
tures- by  integrating  internships,  cooperative  education,  and  community  service  pro- 
grams into  the  undergraduate  experience;  by  establishing  faculty-student  research, 
or  other  programs  through  which  to  increase  faculty-student  contact.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  academic  majors  and  general  education  or  core  requirements  around 
themes,  issues,  methodologies,  or  other  organizing  strategies  rather  than  around  tra- 
ditional academic  departments  also  needs  to  be  explored.  So  does  the  creation  of 
learning  communities  centered  around  specific  intellectual  themes  or  tasks. 

Proposals  to  make  msgor  structural,  organizational,  and  content  changes  in  the 
curriculum  so  as  to  enhance  academic  achievement  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
undergraduate  experience  would  be  appropriate  submissions  in  this  category. 

3  faculty  Development:  The  faculty  are  the  steering  and  wheels  of  any  learning 
improvement  vehicle;  they  can  also  be  its  brakes.  Their  values,  their  vested  inter- 
ests, their  reward  systems  and  their  skills  and  training  must  be  consistent  with  our 
goals  and  objectives  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  undergraduate  education.  In  short, 
if  undergraduate  education  is  to  be  improved,  it  is  imperative  that  faculty  reward 
systems  must  be  restructured  so  that  good  teaching  and  advising  of  undergraduates 
is  of  central  importance.  The  reward  system  must  also  recopize  contributions  to 
curricular  reform  and  to  the  development  or  identification  of  skills  and  knowledge 
that  have  a  direct  effect  on  teaching.  Faculty  development  programs  need  to  be  es- 
tablished which  help  undergraduate  teachers  to  implement  "active  as  opposed  to 
"passive"  teaching  methodologies  and  to  accommodate  the  different  learning  styles 
of  an  increasingly  diverse  student  population.  Training  programs  for  part-time  fac- 
ulty and  for  teaching  assistants  need  to  be  developed  which  would  integrate  these 
groups  into  the  life  of  the  institution  and  ensure  quality  in  the  classroom  compara- 
ble to  that  expected  of  the  tenure-track  faculty.  Exploration  of  broade :  structural 
changes  that  would  involve  faculty  more  deeply  in  the  academic  lives  of  new  stu- 
dents is  needed.  A  meaningful  reward  structure  for  innovative  teaching  is  essential 
as  is  a  method  for  disseminating  successful  techniques  and  incorporating  them 
across  disciplines  and  departments.  .  .  f 

Proposals  which  seek  to  involve  m^jor  segments  of  the  faculty  in  creative  ways  of 
improving  instruction,  increasing  contact  hours  with  students  both  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom,  and  in  implementing  reward  systems  that  recognize  contributions  to  un- 
dergraduate teaching  would  be  appropriate  submissions  in  this  category. 

47  Integration  of  Campus  Life  with  the  Educational  Process:  Alexander  Astin, 
Ernest  Boyer  and  many  others  have  observed  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  under- 
graduate experience  extends  far  beyond  the  campus  classrooms,  libraries,  and  lab- 
oratories Involvement  in  extracurricular  activities  has  been  shown  to  have  a  direct 
relationship  on  retention  and  persistence  rates.  The  breadth,  depth,  and  scope  of 
these  activities  directly  affects  the  "chill  factor"  students  experience  on  particular 
campuses.  But  such  activities  should  be  structurally  and  organizationally  linked  to 
the  academic  experience  for  maximum  effect.  The  ideal  "community  of  learners 
should  extend  logically  and  explicitly  from  the  classroom  to  external  places,  per- 
sons, and  activities  as  part  of  a  holistic  approach  to  education. 

Maximizing  student  involvement  in  extracurricular  programs,  activities,  and 
other  facets  'of  campus  life  and  linking  those  experiences  to  the  curriculum  provides 
a  window  of  opportunity  to  involve  students  in  community  and  public  service  pro- 
grams as  an  integral  dimension  of  the  undergraduate  experience.  Increasing  student 
involvement  requires  careful  revision  of  college  goals  and  objectives  with  respect  to 
desired  student  outcomes  that  cut  across  academic,  social,  cultural,  and  political 
boundaries.  Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  in  the  integration  of  the  several  facets  of 
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campus  life  is  the  imperative  to  involve  those  students  for  whom  »nvoJvw»nt  is  the 
most  difficult,  the  non-traditional,  commuter,  or  at-risk  students  who  lack  the  skills, 
resources,  or  motivation  to  take  advantage  of  the  extension  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess  into  realms  beyond  the  lecture  hall.  . 

Proposals  which  develop  integral  links  between  the  academic  endeavors  of 
studentTand  the  campus  activities  outside  the  classroom  in  order  to  deepen  and 
enrich  the  undergraduate  experience  and  which  intensify  student  and  faculty  in- 
volvement  in  the  campus  community  would  be  appropriate  topics  for  submission  in 
this  category. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Now  we  will  proceed  with  the  witnesses. 
First  is  Dr.  Albert  Smith,  president  of  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege. I  have  to  leave  here  at  1  o'clock  today  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  limit  the  presentations  to  about  7  or  8  minutes. 
You  turn  over  your  whole  statement  to  us,  and  we  will  put  it  in 
the  record,  your  entire  statement  will  go  in  the  record,  but  just 
take  about  7  or  8  minutes. 

You  have  7  minutes,  Dr.  Smith.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you 
here.  We  appreciate  your  good  work. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  ALBERT  E.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE;  DR  COLLIE  COLEMAN,  PRESI- 
DENT, ALLEN  UNIVERSITY;  DR.  RUBY  W.  WATTS,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS,  BENEDICT  COLLEGE;  DR. 
OSCAR  ALLEN  ROGERS,  PRESIDENT,  CLAFLIN  COLLEGE;  DR. 
LEONARD  DAWSON,  PRESIDENT,  VOORHEES  COLLEGE;  DR. 
CURTIS  BRYAN,  PRESIDENT,  DENMARK  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE; 
DR  LUNS  C.  RICHARDSON,  MORRIS  COLLEGE;  AND  PERNELL 
SMITH,  DEAN,  CLINTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Senator.  . 

We  are  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning 
on  such  an  important  and  such  a  sensitive  issue,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted always  to  have  you  here  on  our  campus  with  us. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  begin  my  testimony  by  saying  that  the  enroll- 
ment here  at  South  Carolina  State  College  has  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 29  percent  over  the  past  5  years,  moving  from  approxi- 
mately 3,800  in  1986  to  right  around  5,000  in  the  fall  of  1990  Like- 
wise, the  institution  has  seen  the  SAT  scores  of  entering  freshmen 
increase,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  that.  run- 
Ninety  percent  of  the  students  at  South  Carolina  State  College 
receive  some  type  of  Financial  assistance.  More  specifically,  in 
1989-90,  South  Carolina  State  College  was  able  to  assist  2,685  stu- 
dents through  its  Pell  grant  program.  Pell  grant  awards  to  boutn 
Carolina  State  College  students  totaled  $4,459,504;  2,070  students 
received  financial  assistance  from  federally-funded  loan  programs. 
Total  assistance  from  these  loan  programs  amounted I  to  *4  U8d,ui^. 
In  addition,  another  367  students  were  awarded  $327,706  through 
the  college  work-study  program. 

Additionally,  South  Carolina  State  College  received  a  title  III 
grant  of  $1,347,733.  This  grant  funded  some  15  activities  last  year. 
Also,  the  TRIO  programs  received  $119,173,  which  served  another 
200  disadvantaged  students.  This  represents  an  infusion  of  over  $10 
million  Federal  dollars  targeted  to  low-income,  disadvantaged  and, 
in  many  instances,  first-generation  college  students. 
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Without  these  Federal  funds,  these  students  would  never  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  receiving  a  quality  education. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  South  Carolina  State  College  and  the 
other  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  here  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  I  will  be  addressing  the  impact  of  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  on  the  following  three  pro- 

^(^Federal  student  aid,  which  provides  grants  and  loans;  (2)  the 
title  III  program,  which  is  the  largest  institutional  aid  program 
that  assists  institutions  in  establishing  and  strengthening  their 
physical  plants,  academic  resources  and  student  services;  and  (3) 
the  TRIO  programs,  which  provide  the  basic  educational  and  sup- 
port services  that  low-income  first-generation  students  need,  in 
order  to  discover  and  realize  their  aspirations. 
I  offer  the  following  recommendations: 

First,  that  the  Pell  grant  award  be  increased  to  $4,000.  This 
would  help  to  address  the  imbalance  between  loans  and  grants.  As 
it  stands  now,  the  Pell  grant  award  level  of  $2,400  does  not  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  disadvantaged  students. 

Second,  it  is  very  important  that  the  interest  rate  for  the  Perkins 
loan  remain  at  5  percent  per  annum.  The  Perkins  loan  is  an  insti- 
tutional-based program  that  enables  the  institution  to  maximize 
loan  funds  that  are  available. 

Third,  I  support  the  proposal  of  the  Department  of  Education 
that  encourages  institutions  to  use  the  electronic  data  exchange. 
The  electronic  data  exchange  offers  institutions  quicker  processing 
of  financial  aid  documents.  The  processing  time  of  financial  aid 
documents  generally  takes  from  6  to  8  weeks  from  date  of  submis- 
sion However,  with  electronic  data  exchange,  the  documents  can 
be  received  and  processed  within  48  to  72  hours.  This  early  eligibil- 
ity establishment  will  allow  institutions  to  disburse  funds  immedi- 
ately to  student  recipients.  This  action  can  also  help  institutions  to 
avoid  serious  cash  flow  problems. 

Fourth,  institutions  are  only  allowed  to  transfer  10  percent  ot 
this  Federal  allocation  between  the  supplemental  education  oppor- 
tunity grant  and  the  college  work-study  program.  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  institutions  be  allowed  to  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  new 
Federal  dollars  among  these  campus-based  programs. 

Now,  under  title  III  programs,  we  are  making  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: . 

First,  that  the  part  B  floor  minimum  grant  be  increased  trom 
$350,000  to  $500,000.  This  increase  would  provide  a  minimum  level 
of  funding  for  15  part  B  smaller  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 

V6FSltl6S« 

Second,  that  the  Bush  administration's  proposal  to  establish  a 
set-aside  of  $20  million  be  enacted  for  historically  black  colleges  in 
the  part  C  challenge,  which  is  the  endowment  grant  program,  with 
a  part  C  authorization  of  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1993  This  en- 
actment would  increase  the  part  C  authorization  from  $20,000  to 
$75,000  per  institution,  and  create  a  separate  $20,000  authorization 
for  part  B  institutions  participating  in  part  C.  . 

Third,  presently,  section  326  provides  eligibility  for  5  historically 
black  graduate  and  professional  schools,  which  consists  of  Clark  At- 
lanta Univer?1 Tuskegee  University  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
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cine,  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine,  the  Meharry  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine The  approval  of  326  will  provide  funding  for  5  additional  h  s- 
toricaUy black  college  and  university  ^J^^^^^^ 
and  those  institutions  include  the  Xavier  University  School  of 
Pharmacv  the  Southern  Un  versity  School  of  Law,  the  Texas 
*S^\j3&$9  Thurgood  Marshall  School  of  Law, the  Florida 
A&M  University  School  of  Pharmaceutical  Science,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Central  University  School  of  Law. 

Fourth  we  would  request  that  institutions  be  permitted  to  imple- 
ment^activTtierappro^d  by  the  Secretary  as  part  of  their  section 
ari^ESS.  J&ch  confutes  significantly  .to  carrying  ont  the 
overall  purposes  of  part  B.  This  would  provide  increased  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  part  B  funds,  by  permitting  activities  which  contrib- 
ute to  th?  overall  purposes  of  the  program,  but  are  not  specifically 

aUW?thZrespect  to  the  TRIO  programs,  we  recommend  that  the 
present  legation  be  amended  to  require  the  Secretary  to  use  80 
oercent  of  any  amount  appropriated  above  current  services  level  to 
Bri^aU  gSStTto  the  level  requested  by  the  institution  or  a  base 
want  levil  of  no  less  than  $300,000,  whichever  incidentally,  is 
fower.  This  will  enable  these  programs  to  reach  a  larger  percentage 
of  at-risk  students.  For  example,  talent  search  programs  serve  less 
?han  10  percent  of  students  eligible  for  TRIO  services,  despite  their 

PrFlnSlW-andThts  relates  to  what  Commissioner  Sheheen  and  I 
talked  about-finally,  I  am  recommending  the  estebhshment  of  a 
special  national  student  loan  collection  agency  This  agency  would 
bTresponsible  for  collecting  all  outstanding  student  loans. 

Under  this  program,  every  employer  would  be  responsible  for 
providing  the  national  security  loan  collection  agency  with the 
names  and  Social  Security  numbers  of  all  employees.  The  national 
Snt  loan  collection  agency  would  be  respons  ble  for  identifying 
all  employees  who  have  outstanding  student  loan  indebtedness. 
Oncnhisyinformation  is  received,  each  employer  would *  ;*>lg£ 
sible  for  collecting  the  outstanding  student  loans  of  their  respective 
employees  through  regular  payroll  deduction. 

This  Federal  policy  would  apply  to  all  employers  and  would 
result  in  appropriate  fines  and  penalties,  when  not  enforced  I  am 
convinced  that  this  approach  for  handling  student Joan 
ness  would  prove  to  be  far  superior  to  requiring  the  colleges  and 
SnlveSs  to  assume  this  burdensome  task.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  not  equipped  to  handle  this  responsibility,  which  is 
X  tap^t  toXSntinuation  of  the  Federal  student  aid/loan 

PrMraChairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on 
th^'mpTrtant  issue,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  which  is  so  vitally  important  to  disadvantaged  students  desrr- 
ous  of  acauiring  a  college  education. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  testimony  with  a  quote  taken  from  my  in- 
augural address  of  February  28,  1987,  and  that  quote  is  as  folfows: 
"We  must  never  allow  the  acquisition  of  an  education  to  become  a 
luxury  that  is  available  to  only  a  privileged  few. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  providing  me  with  this 
opportunity. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  time.  You  went  over  a  couple  of 
minutes.  If  the  rest  of  you  could  hold  it  to  7  minutes,  I  wish  you 
would  do  it.  In  fact,  if  you  want  to  State  that  you  agree  with  so- 
and-so's  statement,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  any  of  them,  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  yourselves,  but  I  have  got  to  leave  here  at 
1:00  o'clock  and  I  want  to  be  sure  we  get  through. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Smith.  We  thank  you  again  for  your 
courtesy  and  assistance  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Collie  Coleman, 
president  of  Allen  University. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Senator  Thurmond,  Bishop  James,  chairman  of 
our  board,  asks  that  we  express  his  pleasure  in  holding  these  hear- 
ings in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  for  inviting  us  to  be  a  part 
of  them.  We  will  try  to  hold  to  the  6-minute  limit. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  agree  with  the  Commissioner  and  his 
comments,  and  also  with  Dr.  Smith,  president  of  South  Carolina 
State  College. 

Historically  black  colleges  and  universities  are,  in  many  respects, 
the  unsung  heroes  of  American  higher  education.  HBCU's  do  much 
with  little.  This  feat  of  doing  much  with  little  over  the  years  has 
created  what  is  believed  to  be  an  unintended  Catch  22  situation. 
That  Catch  22  scenario  is  a  subtle  self-perpetuating  idea  among 
many,  that  these  miracle-making  institutions  (HBCU  s)  can  contin- 
ue to  do  much  with  less. 

Notwithstanding  this  dilemma,  HBCU's  continue  to  hold  their 
own  among  the  topology  of  American  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Increased  funding  is  necessary.  The  mechanism  for  HBCU's  to 
take  advantage  of  those  competitive  grants,  the  staffing  necessary 
for  them  to  support  and  to  participate  is  essential 

Allen  University,  for  example,  a  121-year-old  HBCU,  is  perhaps 
an  unwilling  model  of  this  do-much-with-little  ideal,  and  this  ideal 
plagues  HBCU's,  in  general.  The  narrative  which  follows  is,  I  be- 
lieve, both  revealing  and  instructive. 

First,  on  the  current  DOE  programs,  Allen  University,  which  is 
included  in  the  statistics  of  graduating  persons  for  the  professional 
schools,  including  7  college  presidents,  is  involved  in  just  one  edu- 
cation program  other  tha  1  e  student  aid  programs.  That  one  pro- 
gram is  the  special  service,  or  disadvantaged  students.  The  institu- 
tion's participation  in  the  program  covers  7  years.  The  total  fund- 
ing, though,  through  that  7-year  participation  is  less  than  $650,000. 
Yet,  by  mission,  Allen  University  focuses  on  and  is  committed  to 
developmental  education. 

To  comment  about  the  TRIO  programs,  there  are  many  benefits 
from  these  programs,  and  those  benefits  are  significant.  Student 
skills  have  been  enhanced  in  reading  and  writing,  and  self-concepts 
have  also  been  strengthened.  Without  the  continuation  of  these 
programs  with  increased  funding  levels,  those  students  who  are 
productive,  contributing  members  to  society  could  very  well  be  on 
the  welfare  rolls. 
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I  would  just  like  to  take  a  minute  to  say  that  my  personal  affili- 
ation with  Upward  Bound  dates  back  to  1970,  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  I  myself  would  have  been  an  Upward  Bound  stu- 
dent. That  program  perhaps  does  more  with  less  than  any  of  the 
other  programs,  and  I  certainly  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
continued  funding  for  those  programs,  special  services,  talent 
search  and  EOC  Upward  Bound,  would  do  much  to  enhance  the 
continuation  of  our  students  in  the  higher  education  mainstream. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  comments  by  saying  that  we  believe 
that  the  recommendations  submitted  by  Dr.  Smith— we  are  certain- 
ly in  agreement  with  those,  and  we  certainly  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  take  those  seriously  in  making  its  final  recom- 
mendations. 

Thank  you.  .  _    _  .  „. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Coleman.  We  are 

very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 
Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Coleman  follows:  J 
Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Coleman 

Senator  Thurmond  and  colleagues  here  assembled.  Good  Morning.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  invited  to  participate  in  this  field  hearing  in  regards  to  the  Re-Authorization  of 

th|KeF.^7amel Chairman  of  the  Allen  University  Board  of  Trustees,  sends 
his  greetings  and  expressions  of  appreciation  to  you  for  your  leadership  in  bringing 
this  most  welcomed  and  important  hearing  to  South  Carolina. 
I  will  comment  on  the  following: 

-The  Important  Role  of  HBCU's 

—The  Impact  of  Current  DOE  Programs  on  HBCU  s 

—The  Benefits  Received  From  the  Programs  at  HBCU  s 

-My  Personal  and  Professional  Shared  Background  With  the  TRIO  Programs 

—Specific  Suggestions  and  Recommendations 

I.  Role  of  HBCU'S 

HBCU's  are,  in  many  respects,  the  unsung  heroes  of  American  Higher  Education. 
HBCU's  do  much  with  little.  .    .  .  •  u„u„ 

This  feat  (doing  much  with  little)  over  the  years  has  created  what  many  in  higher 
education  believe  to  be  an  un-intended  Catch-22  situation.  That  Catch-22  scenario 
is  a  subtle,  self-perpetuating  idea  among  some  that  these  miracle-making  institu- 
tions (HBCU's)  can  continue  to  do  much  with  little  or  less. 

Notwithstanding  this  dilemma,  HBCU's  continue  to  hold  their  own  among  the  to- 
pology of  American  institutions  of  higher  education. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  support  the  following: 

-Increasing,  under  the  title  III  program,  the  minimum  level  of  funding  under 
part  B  from  $350,000  to  $500,000. 

-Providing  maximum  flexibility,  within  the  title  III  funding,  to  enable  smaller 
developing  institutions,  such  as  Allen  University,  to  propose  activities  which 
will  best  serve  them  in  becoming  increasingly  more  self-sufficient.  This  flexib  I- 
ity  might  include  support  (funding)  for  sorely  needed  expert  staff  required  to 
maximize  grant  funding  in  support  of  critical  institutional  developmental  and 

-SWf5nggthe  emphasis  away  from  loans  to  increased  grant,  entitlement  student 

aid,  in  general,  and  for  freshmen  and  sophomore  students,  in  particular. 
Allen  University,  a  121  year  old  HBCU  is,  perhaps,  an  unwilling  model  of  this  do 
much  with  little"  illness  which  plaques  HBCU's  in  general. 
The  narrative  which  follows  is,  I  believe,  both  revealing  and  instructive. 
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II.  Current  DOE  Programs 

Allen  University  is  involved  in  just  one  DOE  program  other  than  the  Title  IV, 
Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  i.e.  Pell  grant,  SEOG,  CWS.  This  one  program  is 
Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  (Student  Support  Services)  Program. 

Each  currently  funded  program,  in  general,  and  at  Allen  University  specifically, 
is  working  well  and  should  be  continued  at  an  increased  level  of  support. 

The  college's  (Allen  University's)  participation  in  the  program  covers  7  years.  The 
total  funds  through  the  program  is  less  than  $650,000. 

198O-85--$75,0O0 

1985-  86— $80,000 

1986-  87-$85,000 

1987-  88-$101,000 

1988-  89— $106,000 

1989-  90-$96,000 

1990-  91— $100,000 

-$433,000 

Increased  funding  of  these  programs  is  urged  at  a  level  to  compensate,  in  part, 
with  inflation  and  the  increased  cost  of  doing  educational  business  which  attends 
each  of  these  programs. 

III.  Benefits  from  the  Title  III  and  Title  IV  Programs 

The  benefit  from  the  programs  is  significant.  Student  skills  have  been  enhanced 
in  Reading,  math,  English,  Writing.  Self-concepts  have  been  strengthened.  Institu- 
tional development  has  been  significantly  strengthened  through  support  from  these 
programs. 

IV.  Share  Background  with  TRIO 

I  would  have  been  an  Upward  Bound  Student  and  Spaulding  High  School  in 
Spring  Hope,  NC.  In  fact,  my  professional  experience  with  TRIO  programs  dates 
back  to  1970  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  where  I  served  as  the  first  minori- 
ty or  African-American  Director  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program.  Overall,  my  experi- 
ences with  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Special  Services,  EOC's  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

-Upward  Bound  Director  at  UNC,  1970-72 
-TRIO  Program  Officer,  Atlanta  Regional  Office,  1972-77 
—TRIO  Program  Officer,  Washington,  DC,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1978 
—Title  IV  Program  Officer,  Washington,  DC,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
1979-80 

—Trainer  (Facilitator  of  Special  Programs  Personnel  with  ETS,  Marquette, 

Howard  University  1980-1987)  _  n 

—Consultant  for  Title  III  Impact  Student,  Research  Triangle  Institute,  1982-84 

By  mission,  Allen  University  focuses  on  and  is  committed  to  developmental  educa- 
tion. The  funding  of  Special  Services,  though  meager,  has  had  a  positive  impact  on 
this  small,  private  Historically  Black  College. 

V.  Recommendations 

Given  these  intimate,  first-hand  experience  with  and  involvement  with  the  pro- 
grams referenced  herein— and,  as  a  College  President  since  1984—1  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations,  suggestions  and  comments  regarding  Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act: 

—Re-visit  and  re-examine  the  current  strategies  utilized  to  address  the  serious  de- 
fault rate  on  loans.  The  actual  dollar  level  of  the  loans  may  be  a  better  indica- 
tor of  the  extent  of  the  problem  than  the  percentage  of  students  in  default.  Fur- 
ther, the  current  practice  of  penalizing  colleges  and  universities  for  student  fail- 
ure to  re-pay  loan  require  more  careful  study  and  reconsideration. 

—Change  the  eligibility  for  participation  in  title  III  from  accreditation  for  5-year 
to  candidacy  status  for  2  years, 

—Consider  the  establishment  of  a  national  agency  to  assist  with  the  collection  of 
default  loan  with  key  input  from  the  higher  education  community,  including 
representation  from  all  types  of  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  University. 

Finally,  I  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  recommendations  of  the  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  regards  to  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  in  general, 
and  the  proposed  changes  to  the  Student  Aid  Programs,  in  particular 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Next  is  Dr.  Ruby  Watts,  vice  president  for 
Academic  Affairs,  Benedict  College. 
Mr.  Watts,  we  are  glad  to  have  you.  £,**••* 
Mr.  Watts.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  invit- 
ing Benedict  College  to  be  present  at  this  hearing.  Dr.  Grigsby 
sends  his  regards  and  he  sends  me  to  represent  Benedict  College 

this  morning.  .....  .  .. .  /v- 

Without  question,  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  or 
HBCU's  play  a  role  of  critical  positive  significance  in  our  btate  and 

NIn°my  written  report,  I  have  included  a  number  of  statements 
from  authorities  in  the  field  of  education  and  other  fields  attesting 
to  the  role  that  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  have 
played  in  this  country.  ,      „A  ...... 

Statistics  show  that  HBCU's  produce  50  percent  of  black  business 
executives,  50  percent  of  black  engineers,  75  percent  of  black  mili- 
tary officers,  80  percent  of  black  Federal  judges,  85  percent  of  black 
physicians,  and  the  list  could  go  on.  These  are  statistics  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  ...  ...  , 

Studies  have  shown  also  that  HBCU's  are  more  likely  than  ma- 
jority institutions  to  provide  an  environment  in  which  the  Atrica- 
American  students  can  achieve  to  their  optimal  capacity,  and  we  > 
can  document  that  from  a  number  of  sources,  as  well. 

One  person  has  stated  that  attending  a  black  college  or  universi- 
ty stimulates  personal  growth,  self-exploration  and  positive  self- 
esteem.  These  facts  and  observations  attest  to  the  role  ot  HBCU  s 
in  the  Nation  and  the  State  at-large. 

The  best  way  for  me  to  address  more  specifically  the  role  of  these 
institutions  is  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  things  that  Benedict  Col- 
lege is  involved  in  at  the  State  and  national  level,  and  just  a  couple 
of  these  are,  as  follows:  ,  .. 

The  college  has  engaged  in  a  contract  with  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Social  Services  to  provide  course  work  leading  to 
the  bachelor  of  social  work  degree  for  DSS  employees  who  need 
such  work  for  professional  certification  and  job  advancement,  lnis 
program  is  in  existence  now  and  we  have  graduated  9  persons  trom 
the  program,  and  currently  we  have  24  persons  involved  in  the  pro- 

grAnother  one  that  I  want  to  mention  is  in  response  to  the  short- 
age of  teachers  in  the  State  and  the  Nation.  We  have  two  programs 
in  effect  nc^  the  MATE  program,  Minority  Access  to  Teacher 
Education  program,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Teacher  Education  for 
Retirees,  what  we  call  the  AFTER  program.  So,  we  can  substanti- 
ate over  and  over  again  that  HBCU's  play  a  very  significant  role  in 
the  State  and  Nation.  _ 

In  regards  to  financial  aid  and  its  impact  on  Benedict  College,  we 
know  that  a  large  majority  of  students  at  HBCU  s  receive  financial 
aid  A  recent  UNCF  publication  asserts  that  91  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents at  the  UNCF  schools  received  some  form  of  financial  aid  in 
1988-89 

That  report  also  reflects  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  shift  from 
grants  to  more  loans,  and  that  with  so  many  students  coming  from 
extremely  low-income  families,  adequate  financial  aid  is  crucial  to 
their  ability  to  stay  in  college,  and  that  the  emphasis  on  loans  has 
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some  impact  on  students'  access  to  college,  because  some  of  these 
students  and  their  families  are  not  willing  to  take  on  the  loan 
burden  in  order  for  their  young  people  to  go  to  school. 

In  regards  to  the  TRIO  and  title  III  programs,  we  can  document 
again  and  again,  also,  that  the  TRIO  programs  have  been  success- 
ful across  this  country  and  on  our  individual  campuses,  and  I  have 
included  in  my  report  this  documentation. 

Currently,  Upward  Bound  programs  or  a  current  review  of  TRIO 
programs  shows  the  following:  Upward  Bound  programs  are  cur- 
rently enrolling  close  to  50,000  students  in  502  projects  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Talent  Search  programs  currently  are 
serving  260,000  students  in  177  programs.  The  BOG  programs  are 
currently  serving  approximately  112,000  clients  at  40  sites. 

Now,  Benedict  College  has  had  an  Upward  Bound  program  since 
1973.  In  its  17-year  tenure,  the  program  has  been  funded  for  a  total 
of  1,020  students,  but  it  has  actually  served  1,286  students.  Of  the 
269  Benedict  College  Upward  Bound  students  who  graduated  from 
high  school,  79  percent  are  known  to  have  enrolled  in  college,  and 
75  percent  of  these  have  remained  in  college,  and  this  is  an  admi- 
rable retention  rate  for  these  students,  which  exceeds  the  usual  re- 
tention rate. 

Title  III  programs  have  played  a  critical  role  at  Benedict  College, 
as  well.  We  have  a  number  of  benefits  that  we  have  had  from  the 
title  III  program.  We  have  used  our  title  III  to  develop  an  honors 
program  that  has  gained  recognition  at  the  campus,  regional  and 
national  levels.  We  have  developed  a  comprehensive  faculty  devel- 
opment program.  We  have  developed  two  new  programs  and  ac- 
companying facilities,  the  environmental  health  science  program 
and  the  office  systems  management  program,  to  address  in  the 
local  and  State  community,  and  the  list  could  go  on. 

I  endorse  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  earlier 
from  our  colleagues,  and  I  will  not  repeat  any  that  they  have  of- 
fered already. 

One  that  I  would  like  to  present  concerning  the  TRIO  programs 
is  this  one,  that  funding  for  TRIO  programs  should  be  increased 
and  the  current  procedure  for  awarding  grants  should  be  main- 
tained. Estimates  show  that  these  programs  are  successful,  but  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  eligible  students  are  being  served,  due  to 
lack  of  funding.  Consolidation  of  these  programs  and  shifting  the 
granting  of  awards  to  the  States  would  very  likely  deprive  small 
institutions  of  each  equal  access  to  the  funding.  TRIO  programs 
have  proven  their  worth  in  their  present  configuration,  and  shift- 
ing the  funding  base  to  the  States  would  endanger  the  infrastruc- 
ture that  is  the  basis  of  the  success  of  these  programs. 

I  think  my  time  is  about  up. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  doctor.  We  appreciate  your  pres- 
ence and  the  suggestions  you  made. 
Mr.  Watts.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Watts  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Watts 

General  Role  of  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  State 

and  the  Nation 

Without  question,  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  "HBCU's,"  play  a  role  of  critical  positive  significance  in  our  nation  and  our 
state  They  have  supplied  the  states  and  the  nation  with  well  educated  and  well 
Sained 1,  productive,  and  innovative  workers,  leaders,  and  citizens  in  all  professions 
and  walks  of  life.  This  assertion  is  supported  by  the  assessments  and  findings  of  nu- 
merous  authorities  in  various  areas  of  higher  education.  For  example,  Roland  C.  Mc- 
Connell,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  at  Morgan  State  University,  writes  that: 
Prior  to  the  Brown  decision  of  1954,  these  universities  and  colleges,  some  one 
hundred  more  or  less  located  in  the  states  where  legal  segregation  was  prac- 
ticed and  the  bulk  of  the  Afro-American  population  resided  with  one  or  two  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  were  responsible  for  the  education  and  training  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Afro-American  ministers,  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
lawyenTteachers,  and  leaders  in  other  fields  and  vocations.  The  fact  that  by 
1930,  slightly  over  four-fifths  of  the  Afro-Americans  living  in  the  South  ten 
veare  of  age  and  older  were  literate  is  a  testimony  of  the  work  wrought  by 
teachers  trained  in  these  black  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
In  1981,  these  Afro-American  universities  and  colleges  conferred  over  one  half 
of  the  bachelor's  degrees  earned  by  Afro-American  students  in  the  nineteen 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  where  the  institutions  are  located.  These  in- 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  produced  more  black  baccalaureates  in  engineer- 
ing, computer  science,  mathematics,  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  and 
business  management  than  the  other  673  institutions  in  these  states  (  Educat- 
ing  America:  Black  Universities  and  Colleges— Strengths  and  Crises  ). 
Dr  Leon  Howard,  president  of  Alabama  State  University,  writes  that  "For  gen- 
erations, HBCU'b  have  been  repositories  of  African-American  culture,  research,  de- 
velopment and  progressive  thinking  and  positive  change  The  HBCU  has  always 
£rv5f  as  aiTAfricSmerican  brain  trust"  ("Educating  America:  Black  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges— Strengths  and  Crises"). 

Statistics  show  that  HBCU's  "have  produced  50  percent  of  black  business  execu- 
tivWplrcSnTof  black  engineers,  75Ppercent  of  blade  military  officers.  80  percent 

V^^^^  State  University,  observes 

that  today: 

Most  HBCU's  ...  are  first  rate,  fully  accredited,  state  supported  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  They  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  legacies  of  America.  .  .  . 
These  institutions  with  their  unique  missions  have  survived.  Their  records  J are 
admirable.  Their  strength  is  their  graduates.  While  eighty '.percent  (80 Percent) 
of  African-Americans  attend  predominantly  white  institutions,  HBC U  s  graau- 
ate  more  than  fifty  percent  (50  percent)  of  all  Black  college  graduates.  More 
than  sixty  percent  (60  percent)  of  all  African-Americans  going  on  for  graduate 
and  professional  degrees,  come  from  historically  Black  institutions.  These  insti- 
tutions have  served  America  well"  ("Educating  America:  Black-Universities  and 
Colleges-Strengths  and  Crises"). 
A  recent  United  Negro  College  Fund  publication  states  the  essence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  HBCU's  in  this  way: 

For  150  years,  historically  black  colleges  have  been  the  only  institutions  in 
America  specifically  dedicated  to  providing  opportunities  for  black  men  and 
women  to^nter  college  and  succeed  there.  These  institutions  enroll  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  all  black  students  in  4-year  colleges  and  graduate  about  40 
percent  of  all  blacks  earning  bachelor's  degrees  in  the  U.S.  On  the  basis  of  in- 
formation from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  by  the  turn  of  the  century  more 
than  one-third  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  American  labor  force  will  be  mi- 
norities, of  which  over  half  will  be  black.  A  majority  of  new  jobs  these  workers 
will  fill  will  require  postsecondary  education.  Historically  black  colleges  are  sin- 
gularly well-equipped  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  this  emerging 
work  force. 
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Studies  have  shown  that  HBCU's  are  more  likely  than  are  majority  institutions  to 
provide  an  environment  in  which  African-American  students  can  achieve  to  their 
optimal  capacity.  Jacqueline  Fleming  in  her  study  that  resulted  in  the  widely  publi- 
cized book  Blacks  in  College  (Jossey  Bass,  1984),  found  that  black  colleges  are  clearly 
superior  to  their  white  counterparts  in  providing  an  environment  of  acceptance  and 
support  that  encourages  black  students  to  develop  and  achieve  during  their  critical 
developmental  years. 

Dr.  Judy  Lynn  Mitchell  asserts  further  that: 

.  .  .  (HBCU's)  are  institutions  where  dreams  come  true.  Dreams  which  are  ini- 
tiated, molded  and  nurtured  into  realities.  Each  campus  is  a  community  consist- 
ing of  individuals  belonging  to  a  family  promoting  sister  and  brotherhood,  uni- 
fied in  spirit  that  extends  beyond  bloodlines. 

Institutional  goals  of  Black  colleges  and  universities  are  multifaceted  and  multi- 
dimensional. Nonetheless,  they  recognize  the  wholeness  of  the  individual  there- 
fore, nurturing  each  student's  mind,  body  and  soul.  Enrollment  in  Black  col- 
leges and  universities  allows  students  the  opportunity  to  be  creative,  scholars, 
academicians,  businessmen  and  businesswomen,  but  productive  citizens  in  every 
facet  of  our  society.  Attending  a  Black  college  and  university  stimulates  person 
al  growth,  self-exploration  and  positive  self-esteem  ("Black  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities: A  Perspective,"  1991). 

The  foregoing  facts  and  observations  attest  to  the  role  of  HBCU's  in  the  nation 
and  the  state  at  large.  The  best  way  for  me  to  address  more  specifically  the  role  of 
these  institutions  is  to  cite  some  contributions  of  my  own  institution— Benedict  Col- 
lege—to the  state  and  national  community.  Service  to  the  larger  community  has 
always  been  inherent  in  the  mission  and  objectives  of  Benedict  College.  That  this 
mission  is  being  achieved  is  borne  out  by  the  ensuing  examples. 

—The  College  has  engaged  in  a  contract  with  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Social  Services  to  provide  coursework  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degree 
for  DSS  employees  who  need  such  work  for  professional  certification  and/or  job  ad- 
vancement. The  initial  program  was  offered  in  Beaufort  County  at  Penn  Center  for 
employees  in  the  low  country.  It  has  since  been  replicated  at  the  main  campus,  and 
other  off-campus  sites  are  being  explored.  Nine  (9)  employees  have  graduated  from 
the  program,  and  twenty-four  (24)  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  program. 

—The  College  has  entered  into  a  joint  project  with  the  South  Carolina  Criminal 
Justice  Academy  to  offer  coursework  which  enables  state,  county,  and  municipal 
employees  to  pursue  degree  work  leading  both  to  recertification  to  maintain  employ- 
ment as  well  as  to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Criminal  Justice. 

—In  response  to  the  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  state  and  the  nation,  Benedict 
College  has  initiated  two  innovative  projects  designed  to  increase  the  pool  of  teach- 
ers. One  is  the  Minority  Access  to  Teacher  Education  (MATE)  program,  supported 
primarily  by  funds  allocated  by  the  General  Assembly  through  the  S.  C.  Teacher 
Recruitment  Center  at  Winthrop  College.  The  MATE  Program  is  designed  to  recruit 
high  school  students  from  selected  rural  areas  of  the  state  into  the  Colleges  teacher 
education  program  and  provide  for  them  academic  support  and  enrichment  activi- 
ties as  well  as  supplemental  financial  support.  Upon  their  graduation,  these  stu- 
dents are  obligated  to  teach  in  a  rural  underserved  area  of  the  state.  The  other 
project  is  the  Abed  Forces  Teacher  Education  for  Retirees  (AFTER)  Program.  This 
project  recruits  military  personnel  who  have  retired  or  are  near  retirement,  into  the 
Elementary  Education  program.  The  program,  funded  by  the  Coca-Cola  Foundation, 
is  designed  primarily  to  address  the  need  for  Black  male  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

The  records  of  our  alumni  attest  further  to  the  role  Benedict  College  plays  m  the 
nation  and  the  state.  These  include  the  following: 

National  Level 

Judge  Harold  Stevens— First  Black  Supreme  Court  Justice  of  New  York 
Dr.  Leroy  Walker— First  Black  U.S.  Olympic  Coach;  Head  Coach  of  the  U.S.  Track 
and  Field  Team  in  the  1976  Olympics  in  Montreal;  Internationally  famous  as  a  pio- 
neer in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  of  mechanics  to  track  ana  fieU  ->ch- 

m^!ajor  General  Matthew  Zimmerman— First  Black  Chief  of  Chaplains  in  the  U.S. 
Army 

Ms.  Carlean  Alford— First  Black  woman  to  be  hired  as  a  Federal  Bank  Examiner 
in  the  Fourth  Federal  Reserve  District,  including  Ohio  -  nnsylvania,  West  Virgin- 
ia, and  Kentucky.  „  .    ,      „  irt_r 

Mrs.  Ada  Huff  Evans— Colorado's  first  black  Mayor  (of  Fairpiay,  CO,  1975). 
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Dr  Nick  Aaron  Ford-Nationally  known  author  and  one  of  the  Nations  leading 
authorities  on  African  American  literature  and  Black  Studies;  authored  or  co-au- 
thored ten  books  and  published  over  50  journal  articles. 

Mrs  Seotima  Clark— Gained  nat  ona  prominence  as  a  result  of  her  work  to  es 
taMtah  cfSSSiS I  school  throughout  eleven  (11)  states  of  the  Deep  South;  estab- 

^S&iS^S^SSl^  to  head  the  Ohio  Baptist  Convention,  an  affiliate 
of  the  American  Baptist  Churches,  USA 


Mr  Tarleton  Blackwell-First  Black  and  youngest  commissioned  artist  to  have 
hte  work  p?rmlneS£  displayed  in  the  South  Carolina  Senate  Chamber  (portrait  of 

^Bf^l^1  W-F5tW«*  woman  elected  to  serve  as  Chairperson  of  Rich- 
land County  District  One  School  Board 

Reo  Frank  Gilbert— First  Black  senator  to  serve  in  his  district. 

Attorne^Lincoln  Jenkins-First  Black  to  serve  as  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  R.ch- 

taAdt^SyisTuevy  Johnson-First  Black  South  Carolina  Legislator  since  Recon- 
struction* first  B^k  appointed  Head  of  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Association;  Found- 
er of  the  Sth  CaVolma  Legislative  Black  Caucus  and  served  as  it.  cha.rman  ,n 

19Mrs8°Marlene  McClerklin-First  Black  Mathematics  Consultant  to  serve  in  Rich- 

"Tfc?^toa2^.tam-Fi™t  Black  published  woman  novelist  in  South  Caro- 

hnMrs  Maria  Pvles— Named  South  Carolina  Teacher  of  the  Year,  1989-90 
Mn.  Sara  B? SeltoSSrved  in  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representat.ves, 

District  23,  Greenville,  SC  .       ..     •  cn 

Mr.  Wilbur  Tucker— Served  as  Postmaster  in  Manning,  S>o 
Mrs.  Patti  Shaw-Served  as  Postmistress  in  Summerville, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Sims— Served  as  Magistrate  of  Gadsden,  faL 

South  Carolina  Schools  Named  in  Honor  of  Benedict  Graduates:  Annie  v 

-Bethel-Hanberry  Middle  School  in  Blythewood,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Annie  E. 

-Aj"  Uws/Greenview  Elementary  School  in  Columbia,  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
A.J.  Lewis 

Financial  Aid  and  Its  Impact  on  Benedict  College 
The  1990  Statistical  Report  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  (UNCF)  reports 
that: 

At  UNCF  member  institutions,  91  percent  of  all  students  received  some  form  of 
financial laid £  1988-89.  At  some  UNCF  colleges,  close  to  100  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents  depended  on  financial  aid  in  order  to  attend. 

Recent  survey  data  from  the  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program's 
annual  freshman  survey  shows  that  the  median  estimated  family  income  of  stu- 
dente attending  privateblack  colleges  in  fall  1989  was  $31,666  as 

72<i  for  students  attending  private  nonsectarian  colleges.  I  Data  show]  that 
Srel  tin?i  aTnSny  studente  wL  attend  private  ****fa™ffi^* 
ivM-pent)  come  from  families  where  family  income  is  less  than  $15,000— a  figure 
S ■  to Se^owSinen t's  poverty  level  index.  With  so  many  studente  coming 
front  extremffy  lo!l -  IncomTfamilleB,  adequate  financial  aid  is  crucial  to  their 
ability  to  stay  in  college"  (p.  12). 
The  UNCF  Report  observes  further  that  between  1982-83  and  1988-89  Pell  grant 
and  SEOG  funds^emamed  fairly  constant  despite  increases  in enrollment! figures as 
well  m  In  the  Consumer  Price^ndex  while  the  amount  of  ^"Js  oaned  to  these 
students  through  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  program  me™^™*%™n™ 
to  nearlv  $52  million.  The  conclusion  reached  in  the  Report  is  that   As  fewer  stu- 
n^ntfna^  bUn  able  to  obtain  grant  funds  and  with  more  studente  having  to  rely 
onta^fund^ancing  a° XScadon  has  become  more  difficult  for  thousand's 
nf  low  income  studente  who  attend  UNCF  institutions  (p.  16) 
°f  teedict  College,  a  UNCF  school,  reports  that  approximately  94  percent  of  its  stu- 
dents are  receiving  one  or  more  forms  of  financial  aid  in  the  1990-9 ™e  larg 
est  source  of  financial  aid  over  the  past  five  years  has  been  the  Pell  grant  lne 
South  CaroHna  Tuition  Grants  has  been  the  next  largest  source  of  financial  aid,  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  College  Work  Study  Program.  Since  1987,  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program  has  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  student  financial  aid  package, 
with  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  contributing  significantly  also. 

A  review  of  the  income  data  of  students  who  attended  Benedict  College  in  1988-89 
indicates  that  approximately  sixty  percent  of  the  students  had  a  yearly  family 
income  of  less  than  $14,999  (Benedict  College  Institutional  Self  Study  Report,  1991). 
This  suggests  that  a  substantial  number  of  Benedict  College  students  would  not 
have  access  to  a  college  education  without  financial  aid. 

TRIO  Programs/Title  III  Programs 

The  worth  of  the  TRIO  Programs  has  been  documented  repeatedly.  A  bulletin 
published  by  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations  in  1981 
provides  the  following  summaries  of  evaluations  of  the  TRIO  Programs  under  the 
title:  "Evaluations  of  the  Special  Programs  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged  Back- 
grounds Have  Shown  the  Projects  to  be  Effective": 

Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students 

A  1981  study  commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  conducted  by 
the  Systems  Development  Corporation  tracked  the  performance  of  approximate- 
ly 5800  freshman  students  enrolled  at  58  representative  Special  Services 
projects  in  1979-80.  It  compared  their  performance  to  that  of  a  control  group  of 
equal  size  drawn  from  the  same  institutions.  It  found: 

—Project  services  are  reaching  their  intended  population:  economically  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  students; 

—Students  who  receive  the  full  range  of  Special  Services— counseling,  tu- 
toring and  basic  skills  instruction— were  2.26  times  as  likely  to  complete 
their  first  year  of  college  as  students  who  do  not  receive  those  services;  and 
— SSDS  students  who  attempted  and  completed  more  course  units  than  did 
similar  students  who  did  not  participate.  [Source:  John  Coulson  with  Clar- 
ence Bradford  and  Judith  Kave,  "Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for  Dis- 
advantaged Students  (SSDS)  Program:  1979-80  Academic  Year,"  (Palo  Alto, 
CA:  Systems  Development  Corporation,  1981.) 

Upward  Bound 

The  most  recent  mcgor  study  of  Upward  Bound  was  conducted  bv  Research  Tri- 
angle for  the  Department  of  Education.  It  followed  3,710  Upward  Bound  twelfth 
graders  from  54  randomly  selected  Upward  Bound  projects  and  a  comparison 
group  of  similar  non-participants  for  4  years.  It  concluded: 

—The  Upward  Bound  program  appears  to  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  stu- 
dents' educational  aspirations,  postsecondary  progress  and  persistence; 
—91  percent  of  Upward  Bound  graduates  entered  postsecondary  institu- 
tions; 

—Upward  Bound  participants  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  enroll  in  a 
4-year  college  or  university  than  were  students  in  the  control  group; 
—Upward  Bound  participants  took  greater  advantage  of  financial  aid  and 
support  services  while  in  college  than  comparable  non-participants;  and 
—Four  years  after  high  school  graduation,  Upward  Bound  participants 
were  four  times  as  likely  to  have  earned  a  baccalaureate  as  comparable 
non-participants.  [Source:  Graham  Burkheimer,  John  A.  Riccobobo,  and 
Joseph  M.  Wisenbaker,  Evaluation  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program:  A 
Second  Follow-up,  (Research  Triangle  Part,  NC:  Research  Triangle  Insti- 
tute, 1979).] 

Talent  Search  and  Educational  Opportunity  Center 
No  national  evaluation  of  these  programs  has  been  completed.  However,  in  1981- 

82: 

—Educational  Opportunity  Centers  served  127,198  clients:  3,621  Indians,  4,645 
Asians,  50,780  Blacks,  19,743  Hispanics,  and  48,418  Whites.  34,145  (27  percent) 
clients  were  placed  in  postsecondary  institutions. 

—Talent  Search  Projects  served  200,612  students:  8,449  Indians,  6,641  Asians, 
82,914  Blacks,  39,541  Hispanics,  and  63,066  White  students.  74.790  students  (37 
percent)  were  placed  in  postsecondary  institutions. 

—More  than  20  percent  of  Black  and  Hispanic  freshmen  who  entered  college  in 
1981  received  assistance  from  a  Talent  Search  L)rtsi*ct  or  an  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Center.  Source:  VSE  Corporation,  "Final  t  \\  ">rmance  Reports  for  Talent 
Search  and  Educational  Corporation,  1981."  "Upward  Bound,  part  of  the  De- 
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««,»«,ont  of  Education  and  funded  for  $92  million,  now  serves  34,000  high 
s?h23  stdlte  Nationally,  Upward  Bound I  students  have 


erty  Program  ,  r  n 

The  current  issue  of  Black  Issues  in  Higher  *     *»«on  provides  the  following 

reViCCf19?i%pw?Sl>in?win  enroll  close  to  50..00  students  in  502  projects  at 
FnS'ilu?ion"Th%herUreirning.  Talent  Search  serves  260,000  students  m  177 

ft  8Ti;SSeSS  and  opera*  at  716  institu- 

K,  of  hffir  le*nSn¥.  Their  main  function  is  to  increase  the  retention  and 
Suati™  ^  students.  The  McNair  Program,  serving  1,200 

graduation  ™5™^""^U"B  undergraduate  students  to  consider  careers 
students  *\J^^^^^^fS^£tt\  studies  (Roberto  Rodriquez, 
™^  New  Federal  Proposal,"  Black  Issues  in 

Higher  Education,  April  25,  1991,  p.  10). 

students fi^lgyFUSr^  a  critically  important  role  in  strengthening 
HBCU's.  I  tel^e  U?at  the"  £iS  of  title  III  programs  at  Benedict  typifies  their 
iB(S£  atne,  title  III  support  at  Benedict  College  has  contributed 

diet  These  contributions  have  included  the  following. 

-The  development  of  an  Honors.  Program  that  has  gained  recognition  for  its 
T£ied™^  has  enhanced  the 

"^InSSSmiiSm.  including  an  increase  in  the  number  of  terminal 

-The"" development  of  programs  of  study  and  facilities  in  Environmental  Health 
Science land  Office  Systems  Management  to  address  needs  in  the  local  and  state 

-ThTSSlSpment  of  a  comprehensive  acaden  ic  "W^ff*™"""1*  Pr°" 

4ruapg»^  ^  adminis- 

Rising  st, 

"denta .  on  ffipStSg  their  accounts  and  meeting  their  financial  obligations  to 
the  College 

Recommendations 

The  role  importance,  and  validity  of  HBCU's  are  substantiated  by  the  facts  and 

fZS^^S^S^o^^  is  thaf  predominantly  Black,  nstitutions  of 
higher  eduStion  are  not  only  needed,  but  need  to  be  fully  sup|»rted  <  Th e  Neces- 
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ment  of  loans  by  students.  The  current  procedure  of  holding  institutions  solely  ac- 
countable for  student  loan  defaults  while  the  lending  institution  benefits  but  is 
exempt  from  such  accountability  acta  as  a  grossly  unfair  penalty  to  the  institutions, 
many  of  which  are  HBCU's.  ....... 

3.  The  manner  in  which  default  rates  are  calculated  should  be  restructured  in  a 
way  that  both  percentages  ana  actual  dollar  amounts  are  factored  into  the  formula. 
The  current  method  of  calculating  default  rates  by  percentages  only,  favors  larger 
colleges  and  universities  which  mav  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  defaults  but 
whose  dollar  amounts  are  larger,  while  penalizing  smaller  institutions  whose  per- 
centage rates  may  be  higher  but  whose  dollar  amounts  may  substantially  smaller. 

\7fhe  manner  in  which  financial  aid  packages  are  awarded  should  be  reassessed 
and  revised  so  as  to  reflect  more  awards  in  the  grants  category  and  fewer  student 
loans.  Students  from  financially  depressed  backgrounds  are  more  reluctant  to 
obtain  loans  in  large  amounts  and  are  more  likely  to  experience  difficulty  repaying 
these  loans.  As  a  result,  many  of  these  students,  although  qualified  academically, 
are  restricted  in  their  access  to  a  college  education.  Many  HBCU  students  fall  into 
this  category.  .  ,  r 

5.  Funding  for  TRIO  Programs  should  be  increased  and  the  current  procedure  for 
awarding  grants  should  be  maintained.  "Estimates  show  that  these  programs  are 
successful,  but  less  than  10  percent  of  eligible  students  are  being  served  due  to  lack 
of  funding"  ("Associations  Propose  Changes  to  Higher  Ed  Act,  Higher  Education 
and  National  Affairs,  April  8,  1991,  p.  4).  Consolidation  of  these  programs  and  shift- 
ing the  granting  of  awards  to  the  states  would  very  likely  deprive  smaller  institu- 
tions of  equal  access  to  the  funding.  TRIO  Programs  have  proven  their  worth  in 
their  present  configuration,  and  shifting  the  funding  base  to  the  states  would  de- 
stroy the  infrastructure  that  is  the  basis  of  the  success  of  the  programs  (see  Rodri- 
quez,  "TRIO  Program  Administrators  Oppose  New  Federal  Proposal  ). 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Oscar  Allen  Rogers,  president,  Claflin 
College. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  ordained  Baptist  and  Method- 
ist minister,  I  am  going  to  make  history  here  today.  I  am  going  to 
give  the  shortest  address  of  my  life.  [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  commend  you,  Senator,  and  we  certainly  thank  you  at 
Claflin  College,  which  is  located  across  the  fence.  We  gave  birth  to 
this  fine  institution  at  South  Carolina  State  sometime  in  the  nine- 
ties, that  is  the  1890's. 

As  president  of  Claflin  College,  with  her  887  students  pursuing 
their  dream  and  their  family  dream  of  a  college  education,  I  know 
they  would  only  be  able  to  achieve  this  through  Title  III  and  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  this  act  since  1966.  For 
14  years,  I  was  coordinator  of  title  III  at  a  major  university.  With 
title  I  funds,  I  ran  a  leadership  development  program  for  16  years. 
Title  IX  funds  provided  fellowships  for  our  graduate  students.  We 
were  also  able  to  realize  work-study  funds  for  both  graduates  and 
undergraduates.  In  fact,  Federal  aid  enabled  our  university  to  in- 
crease the  pool  of  masters  degrees  for  the  Nation  awarded  to  mi- 
nority students  in  the  1970's  and  the  early  1980's. 

Today's  features  in  the  present  act  have  greatly  impacted  Claflin 
College.  We  especially  approve  of  the  Black  College  Act,  part  B  pro- 
gram, which  allowed  Claflin  to  use  50  percent  of  our  title  III  grant 
for  construction  and  renovation.  With  the  prudent  use  of  grant 
funds  for  construction  and  renovation,  we  have  brought  5  major 
buildings  up  to  standards,  in  order  to  have  our  accreditation  reaf- 
firmed by  3  accreditation  bodies. 

During  the  past  5  years,  under  title  III,  we  have  been  awarded 
$2.9  million.  Prudent  utilization  of  these  funds  will  enable  Claflin 
to  erect  a  much-needed  classroom  building  for  our  business  and 
communication  majors.  We  have  acquired  needed  equipment  for 
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various  laboratories  and  offices,  part  C  of  title  HI  enabled  Claflin to 
bring  her  endowment  to  the  threshold  of  $7  million,  from  $600  000, 
in  less  than  8  years.  A  set-aside  of  $2  million  will  be  ours  to  add  to 
Ihe  $1  Son  that  we  are  raising,  a  $2-for-$l  match  will  endow 
scholarships  and  funds  for  maintenance  and  construction. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  your  vigi- 
lance over  the  years  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  minority  groups. 
All  of  our  children  in  the  educational  institutions  that  serve  them 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Rogers  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Rogers 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 

TaCm  C^Uanl^  of  Claflin  College  at  Orangeburg,  SC  Cla- 

flin  rElSf  the ofteKfetoricafiy  Black  college  in  South  Carolina,  was  founded  in 
?869  bv  forerunnerslf  The  Unite*  Methodist  Church.  We  ofTer  the  Bachelor  of  Arte 
dKan^ffior  of  Science  degree.  Our academic :  program  ™P^»  «» 
Knm»niti«i  ohvsical  and  natura  sc  fences,  mathematics  and  computer  science,  in 
addS TurS Iciences  program  features  fflSS 
sociology.  We  also  offer  cooperative  academic  programs  with  {south  ^a™ina*?"f 
ffigTand  many  other  outstanding  colleges  and  universities  around I  ^  rount™ 

SSS^SMStiS.  wh4  inciSd*  more  than  1  WO  WS$™£J*%£ 

rost— a  cost  which  is  actually  only  39  of  the  true  cost.  . 

iuth  SXa  i?not  a  rich  state.  Yet  within  South  Carolina  the  typical  Black 
family  still  earns  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  typical  white  family. 

The  old  ineauities  are  melting,  but  slowly,  slowly. 

The  Highe?Ed"^tion  Act  hastens  the  day  when  ethnic  differences  w.ll  not  mean 

MKi?tha?ale^el  playing  field,  we  educators  hope  for  a  filed  that  will  give  the 

P1yco^e!dTu%.  Chairman,  for  your  willingness  and  dedication  to  hold  this 
heariffto  aather  public  support  for  continuing  the  various  institutional  support 
mSSL ,  wEchimpact  positively  some  500  colleges  of  which  only  119  are  designat- 
^  historically  black  instkutions.  I  thank  you  for  your  continued  support  of  the 

uiaShlS^SiSS^S^^  to  have  the  Higher  Education  Act  reauthor- 
S  and  st^hened.  We  share  a  common  view  that  every  young  man  and  woman 
reVardless  of "SniW  income,  heritage  or  circumstances,  ought  to  have  the  opportunr- 
tX  attend  college  For  most  minority  students,  whether  they,  are  Black,  Hispanic 
S  nd?an"fharmeans  providing  financial  assistance  %^SS^SnK^ 
crimination  against  their  parents  and  grandparents, in ^J^S^S^ 
race  and  national  origin  discrimination  in  America  obligates  the  nation  to  use  every 
pSiSe  wiSm  in  the  fight  to  make  equal  opportunity  in  higher  educat.on  a  real.- 

'''AslrSfe  studente  pursuing  their  dream  and 

f«m  lv'8  dream ,  of  a  college  education,  I  know  they  would  only  achieve  such 
L  IH  and  till?  IV  of  the  Higher  'Education  Act.  I  have  had  cons.derable 
experfence  wi th  the  act  since  1966.  For  14  years,  I  was  coordmator  of  title  III  at  a 
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mfigor  university— with  title  I  funds  I  ran  a  leadership  development  program  for  16 
years.  Title  IX  funds  provided  fellowships  for  our  graduate  students.  We  were  also 
able  to  realize  work-study  funds  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduates.  In  fact,  fed- 
eral aid  enabled  our  university  to  increase  the  pool  of  Master  Degrees  awarded  to 
minority  students  in  the  70's  and  early  80's. 

Today  features  in  the  present  act  have  greatly  impacted  Claflin  College.  We  espe- 
cially approve  of  the  Black  College  Act  Program  which  allows  Claflin  to  use  50  per- 
cent  of  her  title  III  grant  for  construction  and  renovation.  With  the  present  use  of 
grant  funds  for  construction  and  renovation,  we  have  brought  five  meyor  buildings 
up  to  standard  in  order  to  have  our  accreditation  reaffirmed  by  three  accreditation 
bodies. 

During  the  past  five  years  under  title  III,  we  have  been  awarded  $2.0  million.  Pru- 
dent utilization  of  these  funds  will  enable  Clalfin  to  erect  a  much  needed  classroom 
building  for  our  business  and  communications  majors.  We  have  acquired  needed 
equipment  for  various  laboratories  and  offices. 

Part  C  of  title  III  enabled  Claflin  to  bring  her  endowment  to  the  threshold  of 
$7,000,000  from  $600,000  in  less  than  8  years.  A  set  aside  of  $2  million  will  be  ours 
to  add  to  the  $1  million  we  are  raising— a  $2-for-$l  match  will  endow  scholarships 
and  funds  for  maintenance  and  construction. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  your  vigilance  over  the 
years  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  minority  groups.  All  of  our  children  and  the 
educational  institutions  that  serve  'hem  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

J&nator  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Rogers.  We  are  glad  to  have 
you  with  us. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Leonard  Dawson, 
president  of  Voorhees  College. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Thurmond.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  testify  before  this  subcom- 
mittee, first  of  all,  Senator,  to  tell  you  how  pleased  we  are  to  be 
here  and  that  you  have  brought  this  field  hearing  to  South  Caroli- 
na. 

I  think  there  is  no  more  important  issue  facing  the  102nd  Con- 
gress than  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  I 
want  to  express  the  appreciation,  Senator,  for  your  role  and  your 
leadership  in  supporting  the  historically  black  colleges  through  the 
years.  We  know  of  your  support  of  the  Black  Collejge  Act  that  Sena- 
tor Simon  sponsored  some  years  ago,  and  how  instrumental  you 
were  in  helping  to  get  that  through  the  Senate.  I  want  to  personal- 
ly thank  you  for  your  help  in  securing  the  $4.5  million  for  Voor- 
hees College  to  build  our  health  and  human  resources  center,  and 
we  are  very  pleased  about  that  and  we  certainly  want  to  thank  you 
for  that. 

Voorhees  College  in  Denmark  enrolls  approximately  600  stu- 
dents. We  have  over  the  last  3  years  had  a  modest  student  gain  at 
our  institution.  I  have  provided  and  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  record 
statistical  report  showing  the  reliance  of  our  students  on  title  IV 
assistance,  and  it  characterizes  that  assistance  over  the  last  5 


is  that  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  reliance  on  student  loans  as  a 
part  of  that  portfolio,  as  opposed  to  grants,  and  I  want  to  assure 
you,  Senator,  that  we  are  very  interested  in  that  issue,  and  we 
would  urge  you  and  this  committee  to  take  a  very  hard  look  at  the 
imbalance  between  loans  and  grants. 

As  everybody  else  who  has  preceded  me  has  mentioned,  we  think 
that  access  and  choice  both  need  to  be  maintained  in  the  title  TV 
programs,  and  to  shift  the  focus  back  to  the  original  intent  of  the 


years. 

What  is  significant  here  is  what 


body  else  has  talked  about, 
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legislation,  we  think  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation, 
and  certainly  students  who  have  no  other  means  of  affording  a  col- 

^e^ldUke  to  provide  what  we  think  are  some  solutions  to 
the  student  access,  student  assistance  and  student  loan  default 
Droblem  At  my  own  institution,  for  instance,  the  loan  amount  has 
Kaled  fromy $421,000  in  1985  to  over. $600,000  in  1989.  That  is 
approximately  $190,000  of  loan  volume  in  approximately  4  jears 
Let  me  try  to  make  one  or  two  recommendations  regarding  title 
IV  We  would  like  to  see  the  Pell  grant  program  made  a  true  enti- 
tlement program,  a  true  entitlement  program  with  the  maximum 
of  $4,000  award  beginning  in  1994.  Now,  we  recognize  that  is  a  lot 
of  money,  but  the  budgetary  impact  would  be  lessened,  if  the  fresh- 
man class  beginning  in  1994  could  be  the  recipients  of  the  higher 
™ward  ^dThat  it  would  be  applied  only  in  that  first  year  and  you 
could  add  a  class  of  students  each  successive  year  at  that  amount, 
which  would  lessen  the  budgetary  impact  over  that _  period i  ?f  time. 

We  could  simplify  the  student  aid  process,  I  think, ,  by  going  to  a 
very  simplified  form  which  students  could  fill  out,  with  8  or  9  data 
elements,  and  look  at  students  who  come  into  the  process  who  have 
been  successful  in  receiving  financial  aid  for  the  first  year, require 
mem  to  Wide  minimal  proof  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
vear  of  attendance,  because  income,  which  is  the  driving  force  of 
federal  student  aid,  does  not  change  that  much  over  a  period  of 
time,  so  that  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year,  a  simplified  process 
could  ^  utilized,  so  the  students  would  not  have  to  complete  those 
voluminous  forms  year  after  year  after  year  Those  are  two  of  the 
points  we  would  like  to  make  about  Federal  student  aid. 
^Wewould  also  like  to  make  a  point  about  the  use  of  student  loan 
default  rates,  which  sometimes,  ff  the  process  is  followed ^ld  ex- 
clude schools  from  participating  who  haye  high  default  rates .Now, 
we  are  very  concerned  about  the  default  rates,  as  «  the  Congress 
and  as  is  the  administration.  We  are  very  concerned  about  that. 
Default  rates  sometimes  are  not  the  true  picture  of  what  an  insti- 
tution has  done  with  the  student  aid  funds,  the  grant  funds. 

For  instance,  at  my  own  institution,  V°orhees  has  a  31  7  percent 
default  rate.  The  amount  of  money  m  question  is  $123,000.  Now, 
the  neighboring  institution  has  only  a  7.6  percent  default  rate, 
with  over  $2 [  million  in  default.  So,  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to 
take  some  look  at  the  amount  of  money  involved,  as  opposed  to  the 

d6A  word^nator,  about  TRIO.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
these  programs  work.  As  my  colleague  Co  lie  Coleman  just  said, 
Upward  Bound  director  at  a  neighboring  institution  and  worked 
for  the  Department  of  Education  in  TRIO  for  several  years,  these 

P7waaTScon0cerned  to  hear  the  Secretary  the  other  day  include 
these  programs  in  a  proposed  block  grant  approach  to  funding,  to 
mt  them  to  the  StetesTsupport  my  colleague's  statement  that 
these  programs  work,  and  "if  it  ain't  broke,  don  t  fix  it,  let  vt  stay 
rieht  where  it  is.  It  works  very  well  and  I  support  mat. 
Xfore deluding,  let  me  turn  to  title  III.  The  title  III  program 
has  worked  very  well  for  our  institutions.  I  would  just  like  to  make 
one  ^mmeXion,  that  the  part  B  floor  for  the  grants  for  the 
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title  III  program  be  increased  from  $350,000  to  $500,000.  This 
would  bring  about  15  smaller  institutions  into  the  program  that 
have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  increases  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  title  III  program  over  the  last  several  years,  and  I 
would  support  my  colleague  Al  Smith's  comments  about  graduate 
schools  and  add  our  support  to  that. 

Senator  Thurmond,  I  would  also  like  to  enter  in  the  record  a 
copy  of  the  recommendations  and  analysis  of  the  administration's 
points  on  reauthorization,  which  has  been  done  by  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  and  I  would  like  to  make  that  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  turn  your  entire 
statements  over  and  any  inserts  you  want  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Dawson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  ere  pleased  to  have  you  here,  Dr. 
Dawson. 
Mr.  Dawson.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dawson  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  E.  DAWSON 

GOOD  AFTERNOON,  SENATOR  THURMOND  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,   ARTS,   AND  HUMANITIES.     I  AM  LEONARD  K. 
DAWSON,   PRESIDENT  OF  VOORHEES  COLLEGE  IN  DENMARK,    SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
I  CANNOT  TELL  YOU  HOW  HONORED  AND  PLEASED  THAT  I  AM  TO  HAVE  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  TODAY  AT  THIS  FIELD 
HEARING  TO  OFFER  MY  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  "RBAUTHORXIATXON  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT"  AND  PARTICULARLY  HOW  THIS  LEGISLATION  FOCUSES  ON  Tilt: 
NATION'S  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  VOORHElSii 
COLLEGE  ENROLLS  APPROXIMATELY  600  STUDENTS  WHO  PAY  TUITION,  RiKJH 
AND  BOARD  AND  MANDATORY  FEES  TOTALING  $5,860.     AS  YOU  CAN  READILY 
SEE,   DESPITE  SUBSTANTIAL  INCREASES  IN  THE  COST  OF  A  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION  AT  MOST  PRIVATE  COLLEGES  IN  THE  NATION  OVER  THE  PAST 
DECADE,   VOORHEES  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  40  SISTER  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND  (ALL  PRIVATE  FULLY  ACCREDITED,  DEGREE 
GRANTING)  STRUGGLE  EACH  YEAR  TO  MAINTAIN  HIGH  QUALITY  AND  LOW  COST, 
WE  ARE  DEDICATED  TO  KEEPING  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AFFORDABLE,  AND 
WITHIN  THE  FINANCIAL  REACH  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  THE  LOW  AND  MIDDLE 
INCOME  FAMILIES  THAT  MAKE  UP  THE  LARGEST  PERCENTAGE  OF  OUR 
ENROLLMENT . 

I  APPEAR  TODAY  ON  BEHALF  OF  VOORHEES  COLLEGE  AND  OTHER 
HISTORICALLY  BLACK  INSTITUTIONS  SIMILARLY  SITUATED  AND  AM  PLEASED 
TO  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU,   SENATOR  THURMOND,  SOME 
OF  OUR  THOUGHTS  AND  CONCERNS.     Till S   102ND  CONGRESS  HAS  AN 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  PROVIDE  LEGISLATION  AND  FUNDING  THAT  CAN  STRENGTH UN 
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THIS  GROUP  OK  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  MANY  YEARS  TO  COME.     WE  KNOW,  SIR, 
OF  YOUR  LONGSTANDING  CONCERN ,   YOUR  OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP,  AND 
SUPPORT  FOR  THESE  INSTITUTIONS.     YOU  AND  YOUR  STAFF  WORKED  CLOSELY 
WITH  THE  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND  AND  WITH  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON  IN 
1986  TO  SEE  THAT  THE  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ACT  WAS  ENACTLl) 

INTO  LAW.     WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP  AND  SUPPORT,  THE  1986  AMENDMENT  TO 

i 

TITLE  III  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  WOULD  NEVER  |lAVE  PASSED  THIS 
PEN  ATE.     SO  THANK  YOU  SENATOR  FOR  YOUR  UNWAVERING  SUPPORT  OF  BIAcK 
COLLEGES  AND  I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  PARTICULARLY  FOR  WHAT  YOU  HAVE 
DONE  FOR  VOORHEES  COLLEGE.      YOU  HELPED  BRING  TO  FRUITION  OUR  tl LW 
$4.5  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  CENTER  WHICH  WILL  BE  BUILT  ON  OIjH 
CAMPUS   III  DENMARK,   SOUTH  CAROLINA.     NOT  ONLY  WILL  THIS  FACILITY 
MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  ATHLETIC  PROGRAMS 
AT  VOORHEES  COLLEGE,    IT  WILL  PROVIDE  A  MUCH  NEEDED  RESOURCE  THAT 
WILL  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  US  TO  ENHANCE  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  AND 
WELL  BEING  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  DENMARK  COMMUNITY. 

BEFORE  ADDRESSING  THE  ISSUE  AREAS  THAT  MY  LETTER  OF  INVITATION 
REQUESTED  THAT  I  DISCUSS,    1   WOULD  LIKE  TO  GIVE  YOU  A  DEMOGRAPHIC 
''SNAPSHOT11  OF  VOORHEES  COLLEGE.     THE  FALL  1990  ENROLLMENT  AT 
VOORHEES  WAS  —  SLIGHTLY  BELOW  OUR  FOUR- YEAR  HIGH  OF  602  IN  'ill I. 

FALL  OF  1987  AND  REPRESENTING  A  MODEST  47  STUDENT  GAIN  OVER  OUR 
FALL  1989  ENROLIJiENT.    OUR  1989  STUDENT  BODY  INCLUDED  170  FRESHMEN, 
170  SOPHOMORES ,    77  JUNIORS  AND  103  SENIORS  —  238  OF  WHOM  WERE 
MALES  (44%)  AND  300  OF  WHOM  WERE  FEMALES  (56%).    WE  ENROLL  STUDENTS 
FROM  SIXTEEN  STATES ,    390  OF  WHOM  ARE  SOUTH  CAROLINIANS.  NINETY- 
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SEVEN  PERCENT  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  STUDY  FULL-TIME.  NINETY-FOUR  PERCENT 
RECEIVED  SOME  FORM  OF  FINANCIAL  AID. 

LIKE  MOST  UNCF  INSTITUTIONS,   OUR  STUDENTS  COME  FROM  LOW  AND 
MIDDLE  INCOME  FAMILIES  AND  EASILY  QUALIFY  FOR  ALL  FORMS  OF  TITLE 
IV  ASSISTANCE,   I.E.  THEY  DON'T  JUST  DEMONSTRATE  "NEED"  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION,  THEY  ARE  REALLY  "POOR."     ACCORDING  TO 
UNCF 9 S  1990  STATISTICAL  REPORT  —  91  PERCENT  OF  UNCF'S  50,000 
STUDENTS  FROM  48  STATES  RECEIVED  SOME  FORM  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AlD 
TN  1988-89.     AND  MOST  OF  THESE  STUDENTS  RECEIVED  SEVERAL  FORMS  OF 
FEDERAL  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE. 

THE  CHART  BELOW  CHARACTERIZES  THE  DEPENDENCE  OF  VOORHEES 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS  ON  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  IN  ORDER  TO  OBTAIN  A 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION: 

PROGRAM  NO.  OF  AWARDS  AMOUNT  AVG.  AWARD 

PELL  GRANT'  530  $     940,116  $1,771 

<!EOG  376  $     399,095  $  1  ,061 

CWS  340  $     287,965  $  847 

STAFFORD  LOANS  420  $     476,440  $  1,134 

PERKINS  LOANS  164  $     124,163  $  757 

I  WANT  TO  URGE  YOU,  SENATOR  THURMOND  AND  YOUR  COL!,EAGUES  ON 
IMF  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE,  IN  THE  STRONGEST  POSSIBLE 
AND  MOST  SINCERE  TERMS,  TO  WORK  THROUGHOUT  THIS  REAUTHORIZATION  TO 
RECOMMIT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  ASSURING  "ACCESS"  AND  "CHOICE" 
THROUGH  GRANT  AID  TO  LOWER  INCOME  STUDENTS .  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
ISSUE  FACING  THIS  COMMITTEE,  THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  II I  Gil  F  :  EDUCATION 
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COMMUNITY  IN  THE  CURRENT  REAUTHORIZATION  IS  RESTORING  A  BETTER 
BALANCE  BETWEEN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL  AID  PROVIDED  IN  THE  FORM  oi' 
GRANTS  AND  THAT  PROVIDED  IN  THE  FORM  OF  LOANS.     THE  REMAINING 
BARRIERS  TO  ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ~  FOR  AFRICANS  AMERICANS, 
HISPANIC  AMERICANS ,  NATIVE  AMERICANS,  AND  SEVERAL  GROUPS  WITHIN  Vile; 
ASIAN  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  «  ARE  RELATED  TO  THE  RISING  COST  OF  A 
BACCALAURESTE  DEGREE  EDUCATION,   AND  THE  ACADEMIC  PREPARATION  OF 
STUDENTS  FOR  COLLEGE  LEVEL  WORK ,   ESPECIALLY  THOSE  IN  OUR  URBAN 
CITIES  AND  IN  ISOLATED  RURAL  AREJtS.     OF  CRITICAL  IMPORTANCE  IN 
SOLVING  THE  COST  RIDDLE,    I.E.  HOLDING  DOWN  COLLEGE  COSTS  WHILE 
MAINTAINING  HIGH  QUALITY ,    IS  THE  NEED  TO  MAKE  TITLE  IV  GRANT  AM) 
AVAILABLE  TO  LOWER   INCOME  STUDENTS,    WHILE  USING  LOANS  FOR  MlDIH.h 
AND  UPPER  INCOME  FAMILIES.    THIS  HAS  CONGRESS1  ORIGINAL  INTENT  WHKI1 
TOP  MASIC  GRANT  AND  THE  GUARANTEEP  STUDENT  LOAN  (GSL)  PROGRAMS  Wlikti 
Pli,*-r  CREATED   IN  THE  EARLY   1970*.      SOMEWHERE  ALONG  THE  WAY  ill 
AN  EFFORT  TO  "SAVE  MONEY"  AND  MAINTAIN  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  ASSURlhC 
"ACCESS , 11     CONGRESS  AND  PRESIDENT  REAGAN  CONFUSED  OUR  WORTHY 
EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  WITH  THE  NEED  TO  CONSTRAIN  GROWTH  IN  THU 
FEDERAL  BUDGET • 

UNFORTUNATELY,    EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  WAS  SACR1FIED  ON  THE  Al.l/iK 
OF  A  BALANCED  BUDGET.     WE  HAVE  ~  TO  BORROW  A  PHRASE  FROM  THE  Ffc/iM 
OIL  FILTER  COMMERCIAL  —  A  CHOICE  BETWEEN  PAYING  NOW  OR  PAYING 
LATER! 

IF  AMERICA  POSTPONES  FOR  ANOTHER  FIVE  YEARS  A  COMMITMENT  Tu 
ASSURING  ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  WE  WILL  BE  DOOMED  TO  A  CYCLE 
OF  ADULT  ILLITERATES  UNABLE  TO  FIND  WORK,    A  NON-PRODUCTIVE 
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flORKFORCE  WITH  HIGH  LEVELS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  WOMEN ,  LOW  INCOME 
fMD  MINORITY  GROUPS,  A  SOCIETY  INCREASINGLY  UNCOMPETITIVE  WITH  Till: 
INDUSTRIALIZED  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE 
pEFBNDENT  ON  GOVERNMENT  FOR  WELFARE,    FOOD  STAMPS,   HOSPITAL  AND 
HEALTH  CARE,   AND  AN  EVER-WIDENING  GAP  BETWEEN  THE  WEALTHY  AND  TIIH 
IIOE-BE-GONE! 

I  BELIEVE  THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  STUDENT  ACCESS,  STUDENT 
PERSISTENCE,  AND  STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT  PROBLEMS  WE  FACE  ARE  ALL  PART 
pF  THE  EXCESSIVE  RELIANCE  OF  LOW-INCOME,    EDUCATIONALLY  "AT-RIBK11 
STUDENTS  ON  STUDENT  LOANS. 

AT  MY  INSTITUTION,  THE  LOAN  AMOUNT  HAS  STEADILY  INCREASED  FfcOM 
$421,256  IN  1985  TO  $600,503  IN  1989.  THIS  INCREASE  OF 
APPROXIMATELY  $190,000  OCCURRED  OVER  A  PERIOD  WHEN  PELL  GRANTS 
REMAINED  RELATIVELY  CONSTANT  OR  RECEIVED  ONLY  TOKEN  INCREASES  Alll'i 
OUR  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  WERE  LEVEL  FUNDED . 
ONE  CAN  READILY  SEE  THAT  THE  ONLY  AVAILABLE  SOURCE  OF  FUNDING  FOK 
OUR  STUDENTS  TO  ABSORB  THE  EVEN  MODEST  INCREASES  IN  TUITIONS  AHM 
FEES  WAS  LOANS. 

WE  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  THE  CREATION  OF  A  TRUE  PELL  GRANT 
ENTITLEMENT  AS  THE  ONLY  MEANS  FOR  REDRESSING  THE  IMBALANCE  BETWt.l  h 
LOAN  AND  GRANT  FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
CARRIER  OF  FAMILY  FINANCES  TO  HIGHER  EUDCATION  ERECTED  BY  THE 
JUSING  COST  OF  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AND  A  FAMILY'S  LIMITED 
DISPOSABLE  INCOME  THAT  CAN  BE  DEVOTED  TO  HIGHER  EUDCATION  COSTS . 
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THERE  IS  NO  MORE  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  FACING  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  AHD 
THE  102ND  CONGRESS  THAN  WHETHER  OR  NOT  IT  WILL,  IN  FACT,  LIVE  fop 
TO  AMERICA* S  THIRTY-FIVE  YEAR  OLD  PLEDGE  "THE  SECURITY  OF  TfcB 
NATION  REQUIRES  THE  FULLEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MENTAL  RESOURCES  AltD 
TECHNICAL  SKILLS  OF  ITS  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ...  WE  MUST  INCREASE 
OUR  EFFORTS  TO  IDENTIFY  AMD  EDUCATE  MORE  OF  THE  TALENT  OF  OUR 
NATION.  THIS  REQUIRES  PROGRAMS  THAT  WILL  GIVE  ASSURANCE  THAT  fcO 
BTUDENT  OF  ABILITY  WILL  BE  DENIED  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  BECAUSE  OF  FINANCIAL  NEED." 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  WORDS  RING  ESPECIALLY  TRUE  TODAY. 
FOLLOWING  ON  THE  HEELS  or  THIS  NATION'S  GREAT  VICTORY  OVER  TYRANNY 
AN!)  AGGRESSION  IN  KUWAIT,   AMERICA  MUST  APPLY  THE  SAME  SKILL, 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  TO  THE  WAR  AT  HOME  AGAINST 
POVERTY,    IGNORANCE  AND  DESPAIR.     WE  CAN  WIN  THAT  WAR,  BUT  NOT  WITH 
MEAGER  RESOURCES,   HALF-HEARTED  EFFORTS  AT  COMMITMENT,   OR  LIP 
SERVICE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY  AND  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

NO,   WE  MUST  HAVE  AN  EDUCATION  PRESIDENT  AND  AN  EDUCATION 
CONGRESS  COMMITTED  TO  HOWARD,    HARVARD,    CLEMSON ,   AND  VOORHEES.  WE 
MUST  PROVIDE  THE  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  THAT  GUARANTEE  EVERY  LITTLE 
HOY  AND  GIRL  —  WHETHER  THEY  LIVE  IN  BIRMINGHAM,   ALABAMA  OR 
nlNGHAMPTON,   SEW  YORK;  CHARLESTON,   SOUTH  CAROLINA  OR  CHEYENNE, 
WYOMING;   DETROIT,   MICHIGAN  OR  DUBUQUE,    IOWA  —  ACCESS  TO  AS  MUCH 
EDUCATION  AT  EVERY  LEVEL  THAT  HE  OR  SHE  CAN  ABSORB !      FINALLY,  WE 
MUST  COMMIT  OURSELVES  TO  DIVERSITY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  TO  THE 
PEVELOPMENT  OF  ALL  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 1 S  HUMAN  RESOURCES  —  BLACK  AtfD 
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WHITE,  RICH  AND  POOR,  HANDICAPPED  AND  ABLE-BODIED,  AND  GIFTED  AND 
HIGH  POTENTIAL  STUDENTS . 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  MAKE  A  FEW  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  TITLE  IV: 

*  MAKE  THE  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM  A  TRUE  ENTITLEMENT  WITH  A 
$4,000  MAXIMUM  AWARD  BEGINNING  IN  FY  1994.  THE  BUDGETARY 
IMPACT  OF  THIS  PROPOSAL  MIGHT  BE  PHASED  IN  BY  APPLYING  THE 
ENTITLEMENT  TO  FRESHMEN  STUDENTS  QMM  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAH, 
THEN  ADDING  A  CLASS  OF  STUDENTS  EACH  YEAR  THEREAFTER  OVfcR 
A  FOVR  YEAR  PERIOD. 

*  SIMPLIFY  THE  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  APPLICATION  PROCESS.  TWO 
THINGS  COULD  BE  DONE  IMMEDIATELY  TO  MAKE  IT  EASIER  FOR  LOW 
INCOME  STUDENTS  TO  APPLY  FOR  AND  RECEIVE  TITLE  IV 
ASSISTANCE,  WHILE  PRESERVING  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  AID 
PROGRAMS:      (1)   PROVIDE  A  REVISED  SIMPLIFIED  FEDERAL  FORM 
FOR  FAMILY   INCOME  BELOW  $15,000,    WITH  SIX  OR  SEVEN  DATA 
ELEMENTS, AND  REQUIRE  APPLICANTS  TO  SUBMIT  THEIR  1040  OP 
1040A  FORM  OR  OTHER  EVIDENCE  THAT  THEY  RECEIVE  AFDC  OR 
FOOD  STAMPS,    LIVE  IN  FEDERALLY-SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING,  ETC. 
(THOSE  STUDENTS  WITH  INCOME  BELOW  $10,000  SHOUM)  Rr^EIVE 
THE  MAXIMUM  AWARD;  AND   (2)   REQUIRE  STUDENTS  APPLYING  FOR 
AID  FOR  THEIR  SOPHOMORE,  JUNIOR  OR  SENIOR  YEAR  (WHO 
PREVIOUSLY  RECEIVED  TITLE  IV  AID  AS  FRESHMEN)  TO  SUPPLY 
UPDATED  INFORMATION  ONLY  AND  THE  MOST  RECENT  PARENTAL/ 
STUDENT  TAX  RETURN  INSTEAD  OF  REQUIRING  TI\E  STUDENT  TO 
COMPLETE  A  WHOLE  NEW  APPLICATION  EACH  YEAR. 
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*  REDUCE  PAPERWORK  BURDENS  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS, 
ESPECIALLY  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  SIGNIFICANT  NUMBERS  OF  AID 
RECIPIENTS  IN  THEIR  STUDENT  POPULATION   (I.E.    50%  OR 
GREATER) ,  BY  ELIMINATING  THE  VALIDATION  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
THOSE  SCHOOLS  WITH  *  THREE-YEAR  UNBLEMISHED  RECORD  OF 
PERFORMANCE  AND  NO  AUDIT  EXCEPTIONS. 

*  ELIMINATE  THE  INCOME  CONTINGENT  LOAN   (ICL)    PROGRAM.  THIS 
PROGRAM  REPRESENTS  A  SERIOUS  PITFALL  FOR  LOW  INCOME 
STUDENTS   BECAUSE   IT  APPEARS  ATTRACTIVE  YET   IS   LIKELY  TO 
TRAP  STUDENTS  WITH  LESSER  EARNINGS  GROWTH  IN  SERIOUS  LONG- 
TERM  DEBT.      FOR  EXAMPLE:      A  STUDENT  WHO  BORROWED  $13,000 
(UNDER  THE   ICL  PROGRAM)    WOULD  BE  REQUIRED   TO  REPAY  OVfcR 
$48,000  IN  PRINCIPAL  AND  ACCUMULATED  INTEREST   (USING  THE 
PROGRAM'S  ASSUMPTIONS  AS  TO  INCOME  AND  PROJECTED  MINIMUM 
PAYMENTS)    IF  HE  OR  SHE  BEGAN  AN  EMPLOYMENT  CAREER  WIT!!  A 
SALARY  OF  $10,800.00,  OR  WOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  REPAY  $25,700 
IN  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  OVER  TEN  YEARS  IF  THE  STARTING 
SALARY  WAS  $23,100.     IN  CONTRAST,  THAT  SAME  STUDENT  WOUI.t) 
PAY  BACK  ABOUT  $18,925  OVER  TEN  YEARS  IN  THE  STAFFORD  LOAN 
PROGRAM. 

*  MERGE  THE  ICL  CONCEPT  INTO  A  TOTALLY  CAMPUS-BASED  PERKINS 
LOAN  PROGRAM.    FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  (FCC)     FOR  THE 
PERKINS  PROGRAM  WOULD  CEASE  AT  THE  END  OF  FY  1994  AND 
CAMPUSES  WOULD  ADMINISTER  THE  PROGRAM  SOLELY  BASED  ON 
EFFECTIVELY  COLLECTING  FROM  STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  BORROWED  FROM 
THE  PROGRAM.     INSTITUTIONS  MIGHT  BE  PERMITTED,   AT  THEIR 
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DISCRETION,  TO  ALLOW  UP  TO  TEN  PERCENT  OF  THEIR  PERKIMS 
LOANS  TO  BE  SUBJECT  TO  INCOME  CONTINGENT  REPAYMENT .  THE 
FY  1990  WAS  FCC  WAS  $135,129,000  AND  WAS  ALLOCATED  TO  1,559 
INSTITUTIONS,  INCLUDING  ONLY  15  UNCF  INSTITUTIONS.  TWENTY- 
SIX  OTHER  UNCF  INSTITUTIONS  DO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  PERKINS 
PROGRAM.     TUSKEGEE  UNIVERSITY  AND  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY,  AS 
WELL  AS  MOREHOUSE  COLLEGE  RECEIVE  THE  BULK  OF  THE  $1.3 
MILLION  IN  FCC  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  UNCF  MEMBER  COLLEGES 
THROUGH  THE  FY  1990  APPROPRIATION.     THE  TOTAL  OUTSTANDING 
LOAN  BALANCE  IS  $4.9  BILLION. 

ELIMINATE  THE  EXCLUSIVE  AND  ARBITRARY  USE  OF  STUDENT  LOAN 
DEFAULT  RATES  TO  EXCLUDE  INSTITUTIONS  FROM  PARTICIPATION 
IN     TITLE  IV  PROGRAMS.     WE  CERTAINLY  UNDERSTANDS  THE 
DEPARTMENT'S  DESIRE  TO  REDUCE  STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULTS.  WE 
SHARE  THAT  CONCERN.     HOWEVER,  THE  CRITERIA  USED  TO  TARGET 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  OR  EXCLUSION  FROM  THE 
PROGRAM  MUST  BE  SENSITIVE  TO  THE  MISSION  AND  PURPOSE  OF  AN 
INSTITUTION,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  INSTITUTION'S  ROLE  IN  CREATING 
AND  SOLVING  THE  LOAN  DEFAULT  PROBLEM.      AHQVHT  OF  MONEY  IN 
DEFAULT  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  INTO  CONSIDERATION  AS  OPPOSED  TO 
DEFAULT  PERCENTAGE.     VOORHEES  COLLEGE'S  DEFAULT  RATE  IS 
31.7  PERCENT  WHILE  THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  IN  DEFAULT  IS  ONLY 
$123,624  IN  CONTRAST,  A  NEIGHBORING  INSTITUTION'S  PUBLISHED 
DEFAULT  RATE  IS  7.6  PERCENT  BUT  THE  AMOUNT  IN  DEFAULT  IS 
IN  EXCESS  OF  $2  MILLION. 
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A  WORD,  SENATOR,  ABOUT  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS .     THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT 
IN  ANYONE* S  MIND  THAT  THESE  PROGRAMS  (UPWARD  BOUND,  TALENT  SEARCH, 
STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS) 
WORK.    THEY  PROVIDE  THE  BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES  THAT 
LOW  INCOME,   FIRST  GENERATION  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  NEED  IN  07DER  TO 
DISCOVER  AND  THEN  REALIZE  THEIR  ASPIRATIONS .     I  CAN  TESTIFY 
FIRSTHAND  OF  THE  TREMENDOUS  VALUE  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS.  HAVING 
DIRECTED  AN  UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAM  ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF  ONE  OF  OUR 
HISTORICALLY  BLACK  INSTITUTIONS  AND  HAVING  SERVED  IN  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  REGION  III,   I  HAD  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPERIENCE  THE  IMPACT  THESE  PROGRAMS  HAVE  HAD  ON 
THOUSANDS  OF  UNDERPRIVILEGED  YOUNGSTERS.     CONGRESS  HAS  RECOGNIZED 
THAT  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES  ELEMENT  OF  ACCESS  IS  AS 
I MFORTANT  TO  NUTURE  AS  THE  FINANCIAL  SIDE,    AND  THAT  NON-FINANCIAL 
BARRIERS  —  CLASS,   CULTURAL,   AND  PSYCHOSOCIAL  BARRIERS  CAN 
INHIBIT  EDUCATIONAL  SUCCESS  AS  MUCH  AS  LACK  OF  FUNDS . 

THE  U.S.   CONGRESS  HAS  BEEN  VERY  SUPPORTIVE  OF  THE  TRIO 
PROGRAMS.     THE  ADMINISTRATION  IS  PROPOSING  FUNDING  AT  $385.2 
MILLION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992,  AN  INCREASE  OF  APPROXIMATELY  §52 
MILLION  OR  15%  OVER  1991.     WHILE  THIS  CERTAINLY  REPRESENTS  A  STEP 
IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION,   THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  ASSOCIATIONS  ARGUE  THAT  UNDER  THE  PRESENT 
APPROPRIATION,   ONLY  ONE  OF  FOUR  ELIGIBLE  STUDENTS  CAN  BE 
EFFECTIVELY  SERVED.    THEY  PROJECT  THAT  FUNDING  NEEDED  TO  DOUBLE  THE 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS   (1,176,570  OR  50%  OF  ELIGIBLE  STUDENTS)  WOULD 
BE  $696.4  MILLION) . 
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I  LISTENED  WITH  INTEREST  TO  PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  SPEECH  ON 
EDUCATION  ISSUES  THE  OTHER  DAY  AND  HAVE  READ  SECRETARY  ALEXANDER'S 
COMMENTS  ON  REAUTHORIZATION.     WHILE  THEY  HAVE  COME  OUT  IN  STRONG 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS,  I  WAS  DISAPPOINTED  TO 
HEAR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSE  TO  FOLD  THE  TRIO  APPROPRIATIONS 
tNTO  BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES-     WHILE  THIS  MAY  BE  POLITICALLY 
POPULAR,    IT  MAKES  NO  SENSE  EDUCATIONALLY-     CONGRESS  SHOULD  RESIST 
AT  ALL  COSTS  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  EFFORTS  TO  TAMPER  WITH  THESE 
PROGRAMS.      THEY  HAVE  PROVEN  THAT  THEY  WORK.      "IF  IT  AIN'T  BROKE, 
SENATOR;    DON'T  FIX   IT!"      EMPHASIS   SHOULD  BE   PLACED  ON  PROVIDING 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  SO  ThAT  MORE  ELIGIBLE  STUDENTS  CAN  BE  SERVED « 

LET  ME  TURN  TO  TWO  OTHER  SUBJECTS  BEFORE  CONCLUDING. 

TITLE  III  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  A  MAJOR 
SOURCE  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATION'S  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES.  DURING  THE  1986  REAUTHORIZATION,  THIS  PORTION  OF  THE 
ACT  WAS  SUBSTANTIALLY  RE-WRITTEN  TO  CREATE,  IN  PART  B,  A  FORMULA 
DRIVEN  PROGRAM  THAT  PROVIDES  DIRECT  ASSISTANCE  TO  98  HBCUs  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST,  AND  IN  OHIO,   PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OKLAHOMA. 

I  BELIEVE  THIS  PROGRAM  HAS  WORKED  WELL  AND  ONLY  A  FEW  MINOR 
ADJUSTMENTS  NEED  BE  MADE  TO  ASSURE  ITS  CONTINUED  OPERATION  AND  ITS 
KFFECTI VE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATION'S  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

FIRST,  THE  PART  B  "FLOOR"  OR  THE  GRANTS  GOING  TO  THE  SMALLEST 
OF  THE  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  SHOULD  BE 
RAISED  FROM  $350,000  to  $500,000.     THIS  WOULD  BRING  AN  ADDITIONAL 
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FIFTEEN  SMALLER  TWO  AND  FOUR  YEAR  COLLEGES  TO  THE  HIGHER  FUNDING 
LEVEL.     UNDER  THE  PRESENT  FORMULA,   THEY  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  ANY  OF 
THE  BENEFITS  OF  TtlE  INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  THAT  CONGRESS  HAS 
PROVIDED  SINCE  1986  AND  ALL  OF  THEM  NEED  FEDERAL  HELP  THE  MOST  IF 
THEY  ARE  TO  SURVIVE  AND  PROSPER. 

SECOND,  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 
SHOULD  RE  ADDED  TO  SECTION  326  OF  THE  TITLE  III  PROGRAM  IN  A  WAY 
THAT  DOES  NOT  REDUCE  THE  AWARDS  TO  THE  EXISTING  FIVE  INSTITUTIONS 
SERVED  BY  THIS  SECTION.  THE  FIVE  NEW  INSTITUTIONS  WOULD  BE:  (1) 
XAVIER  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY;  (2)  FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCES;  (3)  THE  TEXAS  SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY  fflB  THE  THURGOOD  MARSHALL  SCHOOL  OF 
LAW  AT  TEXAS  SOUTHERN;  (4)  THE  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  LAW; 
AND  (5)   THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

THIRD,  WE  URGE  THE  SENATE  TO  AGAIN  PASS  THE  BUSH  ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  "BETAS IDE"  IN  PART  C  OF  TITLE  III 
(CHALLENGE/ ENDOWMENT  GRANTS)    FOR  THE  HISTORICALLY  ElACK  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES.     THE  SUM  OF  $20  MILLION  IS  REQUESTED. 

IN  ADDITION,  WE  URGE  THE  CONGRESS  TO  PROVIDE  AN  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FY  1994  FOR  PART  B     OF  $250  MILLION  AND  FOR  PART  C  OF  $30 
MILLION.     THESE  FIGURES  INCLUDE  THE  $20  MILLION  "BETAS IDE"  FOR 
HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

FINALLY,  WE  ARE  RECOMMENDING  THAT  THE  CURRENT  TITLE  IX,  PART 
A  BE  MERGED  WITH  THE  EXISTING  RONALD  C.  MCNAIR  POST-BACCALAUREATE 
ACHIEVEMENT  PROGRAM  IN  SECTION  4170(d)   OF  THE  ACT.  SENATOR 
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THURMOND,  YOU  WERE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INITIATING  LEGISLATION  TO  NAME 
THIS  PROGRAM  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  CHALLENGER  ASTRONAUT  RONALD 
MCNAIR,  WHO  WAS  A  NATIVE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  IN  TTS  FY  1992  BUDGET 
AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION  RECOMMENDATIONS,  THE  BUSH 
ADMINISTRATION  HAS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  THE  MCNAIR  PROGRAM  AND  PART 
A  OF  TITLE  IX  BE  MERGED  IN  SECTION  4170(d).  THE  TWO  PROGRAMS  ARE 
ALMOST  IDENTICAL  AND  REPRESENT  DUPLICATE  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
PURPOSES.     WE  SHARE  THAT  VIEW  AND  SUPPORT  THE  MERGER. 

IN  ITS  PLACE,  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  CONGRESS  ENACT  A  PROGRAM 
DESIGNED  TO  DRAMATICALLY  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF  AFRICAN  AMERICAN, 
HISPANIC  AMERICAN,  NATIVE  AMERICAN,  AND  ASIAN  AMERICANS  EARNING  THE 
FH.D  AND  ENTERING  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROFESSORATE.     WE  URGE 
CONGRESS  TO  CREATE  A  PROGRAM  THAT  WILL  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  FELLOWSHIP 
ASSISTANCE  TO  CURRENT  FACULTY  AT  HBCUB,  HISPANIC-SERVING  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  ANY  OTHER  INSTITUTION  WITH  SIGNIFICANT 
MINORITY  FACULTY  OR  MINORITY  FACULTY  TEACHING  WITHOUT  A  TERMINAL 
DEGREE.      OTHER  PARTICIPANTS  COULD  INCLUDE  MINORITY  BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE  RECIPIENTS  WHO  WISH  TO  TEACH  AT  THE  COLLEGIATE  LEVEL.  IN 
ADDITION  TO  RECEIVING  THE  FEDERAL  "HAWKINS  FELLOWSHIP"   (NAMED  IN 
HONOR  OF  FORMER  HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN, 
AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS),  THE  RECEIVING  INSTITUTION  WOULD :      (1)  WAIVE 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  TUITION  AND  PROVIDE  AN  ASSISTANTSHIP;     (2)  PROVIDE 
A  SUPPLEMENTARY  STIPEND  TO  THE  STUDENT  FROM  EXTERNAL,  PRIVATE 
SOURCES;  AND  (3)  PROVIDE  SUPPORT  SERVICES,  IF  NEEDED,  TO  ASSURE  THE 
STUDENT 1 S  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS.     FOR  EACH  YEAR  OF  FELLOWSHIP  ASSISTANCE 
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RECEIVED,   THE  HAWKINS  FELLOW  WOULD  COMMIT  TO  TEACH  FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AT  HIS/HER  HOST  OR  SENDING  INSTITUTION. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  REQUEST  THAT  THE  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND'S, 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION'S  FY  1992  BUDGET  BE 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  RECORD  RIGHT  AFTER  MY  WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  ■  IT 
EXPLAINS  AND  ELABORATES  ON  MANY  OF  THE  POINTS  I  HAVE  MADE  HERE  THIS 
AFTERNOON,   AS  WELL  AS  INDICATING  OUR  VIEWS  ON  SOME  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS ,   AND  IT  MAY  BE  OF  SOME  ASSISTANCE  TO  YOU  SENATOR 
THURMOND  AND  THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  FORMAL  TESTIMONY  -     I  WOULD  BE  PLEASED  TO 
ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 

--/     1990  STATlSIICAk-REPORI ,   HUGH  R-   FORDYCE  AND  ALAN  R, 
KIRSCHNER,   UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND,   INC.      (JANUARY  1991)   P. 11. 

— /     M&IIQM1L  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ASSOCIATIONS , 
(Spring  1991)  Washington,  DC 

-/  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS:  "NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT,"  JANUARY,  1958,  PUBLIC  PAPFRS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  DWIGHT  D. 
EISENHOWER,    BOOK   Til,   P.  . 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Curtis  Bryan,  presi- 
dent of  Denmark  Technical  College,  which  I  believe  was  established 
when  I  was  Governor. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  this  morning  for 
that. 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  laid  the  groundwork  and  then  later  it 
was  converted  to  part  of  the  technical  college  system,  but  it  was 
started  as  an  area  trade  school  originally. 

Mr.  Bryan.  We  are  most  grateful  for  that,  and  we  are  certainly 
grateful  for  that,  and  we  are  certainly  grateful  for  what  you  are 
now  doing  and  certainly  believe  that  you  will  continue  to  do. 

Senator  Thurmond  and  other  distinguished  people,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  Curtis  Bryan,  president  of  Denmark  Technical 
College.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  input  into  the  very  important  work  being  done  here  today. 
Certainly,  the  decisions  that  are  finally  made  regarding  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will  impact  heavily  upon 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  this  State  and  our  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Permit  me  to  share  with  you  the  highlights  of  my  written  state- 
ment that  I  have  submitted.  I  address  in  that  statement  the  role  of 
HBCU's,  and  I  explain  in  rather  specific  terms  how  Denmark  Tech- 
nical College  is  now  contributing  to  the  education  of  our  people.  I 
will  not  go  into  many  of  those  details  now. 

According  to  statistics,  and  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  those 
statistics  made  available  by  the  National  Association  of  Equal  Op- 
portunity in  Higher  Education,  enrollment  at  HBCU  institutions 
like  Denmark  Tech  is  increasing  at  a  rather  substantial  rate.  En- 
rollment in  these  institutions  increased  in  the  fall  of  1990  by  4.1 
percent,  as  con  pared  to  the  fall  of  1989.  Similar  growth  has  been 
experienced  over  the  past  few  years,  a  statistic  which  refutes  the 
argument  that  some  would  propose,  that  HBCU's  are  becoming 
even  more  essential,  rather  than  the  argument  that  they  may  be 
becoming  not  relevant. 

The  fact  is  that  these  institutions  are  becoming  even  more  essen- 
tial. Please  let  me  give  caution  here,  because  these  same  statistics 
show  that  women  outnumber  men  at  HLCU's,  61.5  percent  to  38.5 
percent.  This  is  a  reminder  to  us  of  the  decreasing  number  of  black 
males  in  colleges  and  the  challenges  that  we  must  face  now,  and 
we  at  Denmark  Tech  are  working  hard  to  reverse  this  trend. 

All  indications  tell  us  that  minority  institutions  will  have  to  play 
a  greater  role  if  we  are  to  meet  the  need  for  skilled  workers  in  the 
future.  Therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  their 
programs,  their  faculties  and  the  facilities  available.  This  effort 
should  be  special,  direct,  unequivocal,  giving  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  the  viability  of  HBCU's  is  essential  to  our  Nation's  social 
fabric  and  its  economic  growth  and  competitiveness. 

Now,  it  is  within  that  context  that  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  following  be  considered  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act: 

We  believe  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  increasing  Pell 
grants,  as  many  have  recommended,  rather  than  loans.  At  Den- 
mark Tech,  we  have  observed  that  grants  tend  to  facilitate  enroll- 
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ment  and  retention,  while  the  loans  are  not  as  effective  in  that 

DrOCGSSi 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide optional  repayment  schedules  for  students  who  have  obtained 
guaranteed  student  loans  that  would  recognize  employment  status 
and  the  level  of  income.  Many  students  who  are  listed  among  the 
default  statistics  simply  do  not  have  jobs  in  many  cases,  and  have 
very  low-paying  jobs  in  other  cases.  ( 

We  have  thought  about  it,  and  would  like  to  recommend  at  this 
time  that  we  consider  the  resources  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  State  tax  agencies  resources  that  should  be  utilized  to 
track  persons  who  have  defaulted  on  guaranteed  student  loans,  and 
to  insure  timely  repayment.  1JL  .  ..     ,  .  . 

In  cases  of  default,  all  tax  refund  checks  would  be  held  and  simi- 
lar tough  strategies  would  be  used  until  total  repayment  is  made. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  productive  in  the  long-term  to 
hastily  cancel  guaranteed  student  loan  programs  at  institutions 
with  default  problems.  Default  problems,  in  many  cases,  appear  to 
be  problems  of  the  individual,  not  problems  of  the  institution  s  fail- 
ure to  be  diligent  in  counseling  students  and  encouraging  them  to 

Institutions  can  certainly  do  much  more.  They  can  do  a  letter 
better,  but  I  do  not  feel  ♦hat  they  will  ever  solve  the  problem  alone. 

This  raises  a  question  of  where  these  students  would  go,  if  they 
could  no  longer  obtain  loans  at  institutions  with  rather  nigh  de- 
fault rates.  If  those  students  would  transfer  to  other  institutions 
and  increase  the  default  rates  at  those  institutions,  would  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  programs  be  canceled  at  those  institutions.' 
Could  this  start  productive  cycle  of  shifting  the  issue,  eventually 
eliminating  programs  even  at  our  most  prestigious  institutions,  as 
students  who  do  not  repay  would  move  from  one  group  of  institu- 
tions to  another  group  of  institutions? 

It  appears  that  a  better  strategy  would  be  to  develop  methods  to 
track  persons  in  default  and  demand  repayment.  Systems  already 
exist  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  that  would  be  most  effective, 
with  moderate  modifications. 

The  trend  to  allow  students  to  get  on  the  title  III  band  wagon  is 
another  issue  that  should  be  reversed.  We  must  control  the  expan- 
sion of  the  program  and  return  to  the  program  s  initial  objectives. 
The  control  priority,  we  believe,  should  relate  to  questions  of  access 
and  equity  for  minority  and  support  of  evolving  institutions,  to 
move  them  to  self-sufficiency. 

Greater  flexibility,  we  believe,  in  the  use  of  part  B  funds,  should 
be  allowed  by  permitting  activities  which  are  not  specifically  au- 
thorized, but  contribute  to  the  overall  purposes  of  the  program. 
Some  have  said  that  the  part  B  minimum  grant  should  be  changed 
from  $150,000  to  $500,000,  to  help  equalize  funding  for  the  smaller 

mitlTOrta?nly  agree  that  a  separate  $20  million  authorization  for 
historical  black  colleges  should  be  considered. 

Additionally,  I  support  the  reauthorization  recommendations  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  and  those  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education.  The  details  of 
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those  changes  are  explained  in  the  attachment  that  I  am  submit- 
ting with  this  statement.  t  „  ,  _  _ 

Before  I  leave,  I  must  State  publicly  how  grateful  we  are  for  the 
support,  Senator  Thurmond,  that  we  have  received  as  a  result  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  Our  institution  has  been  strengthened 
significantly  through  title  III  funding.  State  funds  have  not  been 
readily  available,  for  example,  for  faculty  development.  Our  faculty 
has  been  strengthened  significantly  through  title  III  funds. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  able  to  enhance  our  computer  services. 
We  are  now  initiating  a  brand  new  program  in  associate  in  arts 
and  associate  in  science.  State  funding  is  not  normally  available  to 
initiate  new  programs,  and  we  are  using  title  III  to  get  that  pro- 
gram off  the  ground,  thus  moving  in  a  positive  direction  at  this 

We  have  used  funds  for  cultural  enrichment,  and  we  have  estab- 
lished a  good  academic  records  management  system,  all  of  this 
from  title  III.  We  believe  that  a  few  more  years  of  support  will 
indeed  allow  us  to  reach  self-sufficiency,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
title  III,  particularly,  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  want  to  thank  you  so  much  for  allowing  me  to  participate  in 
these  hearings.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bryan  (with  an  attachment)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Bryan 

Senator  Thurmond,  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Ubor  and  Human  Iteources 
Committee,  Mrs.  Neilson,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Mr  Fred  Sheheen, 
State  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education,  my  colleagues  from  the  Historically  Black 
Colleges  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Good  morning.  I  am 
Curtis  Bryan,  president  of  Denmark  Technical  College.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  input  into  the  very  important  work  being 
done  here  today.  Certainly,  the  decisions  that  are  finally  made,  regarding  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act  will  impact  heavily  upon  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  this  state  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  know  what  the  statistics,  forecasts,  and  demographic  studies  tell  us,  but,  they 
are  of  such  importance,  that  we  should  constantly  focus  upon  them.  As  the  year 
2000  approaches,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  service  area  of  Denmark  Technical 
College  (Allendale,  Bamberg  and  Barnwell  counties)  will  be  impacted  by  dramatic 
changes  in  technology,  global  competition,  economics,  and  demographic  shifts.  By 
the  time  the  century  turns,  every  worker  will  need  at  least  two  years  of  schooling 
beyond  the  high  school  level.  Not  only  will  employers  require  workers  educated  in 
the  technical  competencies,  but  they  will  also  expect  competency  in  decision- 
making, computation,  and  communications.  The  educational  challenge  that  we  tace 
is  great  because  delivery  systems  must  be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  an  aver- 
age worker  who  will  change  jobs  6-8  times  and  change  occupations  three  times 
within  a  lifetime.  Fully  one  third  of  the  nation's  workforce  will  be  Black,  Hispanic 
and  female,  the  group  which  historically  has  been  educationally  deficient.  This  must 
change  for  a  whole  host  of  important  reasons.  Because  of  technology,  the  whole  con- 
cept of  war  was  changed  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  If  this  country  is  to  contin- 
ue to  plan,  design,  construct  and  maintain  advanced  systems,  and  have  people  «> 
operate  them,  there  must  be  special  attention  given  Blacks,  Hispanica,  and  female 
groups.  Today,  however,  there  are  more  Black  males  in  jail  than  in  coheges  and  uni- 
versities. Our  nation  needs  the  talents  of  this  segment  of  the  population  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  pool  of  skilled  manpower.  , 

At  Denmark  Technical  College,  we  are  committed  "to  helping  meet  the  demand 
for  skilled  manpower  through  educational  programs  and  services  that  facilitate  the 
liberal  and  technical  education  of  learners/'  This  thought  comes  directly  from  the 
College's  mission  statement.  Our  college  recognizes  that  if  our  service  area  is  to 
fully  develop,  our  people  must  have  the  opportunity,  to  improve  themselves  through 
liberal,  technical  or  occupational  programs.  Our  college  must  be  dynamic  in  devel- 
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ODin*  programs,  and  move  beyond  the  traditional.  We  must  constantly  think  in 
terms  of  affordability  because,  the  number  one  impediment,  to  education,  for  our 
people,  is  the  lack  of  money.  With  adequate  financial  assistance  to  students  and 
With  adequate  support  to  the  institution,  iTC  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  education  of  some  of  our  moat  deprived  citizens  .  e 

Historically  Black  Colleges  and  tfniyersit.es,  like  DIG,  con  inue  tojna. ntam  a 
unique  position  in  the  educational  delivery  system  of  the  United  Stetes.  While 
HBCU's^nroll  only  about  20  percent  of  Blacks  in  higher  education,  these  institu- 
tions account  for  about  40  percent  of  the  degrees  earned  by  blacks.  Over  85  percent 
of  Black  professionals  wereWated  at  these  institutions.  Most  black  officers  in  the 
armed  forces  of  this  country  were  also  educated  at  HBCU  s. 
XVording  to  the  statistics  made  available  by  the  National  Aviation  for  Equa 
Opf£2  in  Higher Education  (NAFEO),  enrollment  at  HBCU'sis  ^creasing  at 
a  rather  substantial  rate.  Enrollment  in  thew  institutions  increased  '"the  fall  of 
1990  by  4.1  percent  as  compared  to  the  fall  of  10« .  Similar  growth  has  bum .  expen- 
enced  over  the  past  few  years,  a  statistic  which  refutes  the  argument  that  HBCU  s 
maTnoTSs  SlJmnt.  The  fact  is,  these  statistics  show  that  HBCU's  are  looming 
even  more  essential.  Please  let  me  give  caution  here  because  those  same  statistics 
show  ^women  outnumber  men  at  HBCU's  61.6  percent  to  38  5  percent.  This  is  a 
reminder  to  us  of  the  continutl  decline  of  Black  males  in  colleges  and  the  chal- 
lenges that  mint  be  faced  on  this  front  .  ,a  if 
All  indications  tell  us  that  minority  institutions  will  have  to  play  a^ea^rroleif 
we  are  to  meet  th?  need  for  skilled  workers.  Therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  stren^hen  their  programs,  faculties,  and  facilities  This  effort _  should  £  specud, 
direct  and  unequivocal,  giving  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  viability  of  HBCU  s  is 
essential  to  our  nation's  social  fabric  and  its  economic  growth  and  competitiveness. 

is  within  this  context  that  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  following  be  included 
in  the  reauthorization  of  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act: 
-Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  increasing  Pell  grants  rather  than  loans.  At  DIC 
we  have  observed  that  grants  facilitate  enrollment  and  retention  while  loans 
are  not  as  effective.  ,   ,  .  r 

-The  federal  government  should  provide  optional  repayment  schedules  for  stu- 
dents that  would  recognize  employment  status  and  level  of  income.  Many  stu- 
dents are  listed  amoni  the  Default  Statistics  simply  because  they  dont  have 

-The  resour^  Service  and  State  tax  agencies  should  be 

utilized  to  track  persons  who  have  defaulted  on  guaranteed  student  loans  to 
ensurVtSiely  repayment.  In  cases  of  default,  all  tax  refund  checks  would  be 
held  and  similar  tough  strategies  should  be  used  untiltotal  "W^™1™?!?. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  productive  to  cancel  guaranteed  student  loan  programs 
at  institutions  with  high  default  rates.  Default  problems  appear  to  be  more  of £ 
problem  of  the  individual  than  the  institution's  failure ,to .perform.  lotions 
can  certainly  do  more  but  they  will  never  solve  the  problem  alone.  This  raises 
£?  SestSnof  where  those  students  would  go  if  they  cou  d  no  longer  obtain 
loans  at  institutions  with  high  default  rates.  If  those  students  would  transfer  to 
Sher  instUutions  and  increase  the  default  rate  at  those  in'tituUoiis^would 1  he 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  at  those,  institutions  then  be c  osed?  Could 
this  start  a  counterproductive  cycle  of  shifting  the  issues,  eventually  eliminat- 
intt  loan  programs,  even  in  some  of  our  most  prestigious  institutions,  as  stu- 
dents who  do  not  repay  would  move  from  one  group  of  institution  to  other  insti- 
f!Sons?  It  appears  that  a  better  strategy  wouFd  be  to  develop  methods  to jrack 
persons  in  default  and  demand  repayment.  Systems  already  exist  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels  that  would  be  most  effective  with  moderate  modiftations. 
-The  trend  to  allow  institutions  to  get  on  the  title  III  "band  wagon  should  be 
reversed.  We  must  control  the  expansion  of  the  program  and  return  to  the  pro- 
SaWsinitial  objectives.  The  controlling  priority  should  relate  to  quwtions  of 
access  and  equityfor  minorities  and  the  support  of  developing  institution  to 
movTthem  to  self  sufficiency.  Greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  part  B  funds 
should  bedlowed  by  permitting  activities  which  are  not  ?^'«f«V» ftonzed 
but  contribute  to  the  overall  purposes  of  the  program.  The  part  B  minimum 
g^nTThVuld  be  changed  from  WW  U>  ™t>  W*™^™*** 

smaller  institutions.  A  separate  $20  million  authorization  I ^WJ* 
colleges  and  universities  should  be  establtahed  in  part  C-Challenge  Grants, 
and  the  general  part  C  authorization  should  be  increased  to  $75  million.  Chal- 
lenge grants  should  be  capped  relative  to  *.he  size  of  the  appropriation. 
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Additionally,  I  support  the  reauthorization  recommendations  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  National  Association  of  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher 
Education.  The  details  of  these  changes  are  explained  in  the  attachment  to  this 

statement.  m  _  , 

I  must  not  leave  before  stating  publicly  how  grateful  we  are  for  the  support  that 
we  have  received  as  a  result  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Our  institution  has  been 
strengthened  significantly  through  title  III  funding.  State  ftinds  have  not  been  avail- 
able for  faculty  development  and  title  III  support  has  done  much  to  strengthen  our 
facility.  In  addition,  we  have  been  able  to  enhance  our  computing  services,  initiate 
new  Associate  in  Arts  and  Associate  in  Science  degree  programs,  strengthen  our 
Learning  Resources  Center,  provide  cultural  enrichment  for  our  students  and  estab- 
lish a  records  management  system.  A  few  more  years  of  support  will,  indeed,  allow 
us  to  reach  self  sufficiency,  we  are  grateful. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  allowing  me  to  participate  in  these  hearings. 


^  -c  L±  *| 
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ATTACHMENT 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  HEA  REAUTHORIZATION  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Transmitted  to  House  Postsecondary  Subcommittee 
by  12  Higher  Education  Associations,  April  8, 1991 


Title  h 

A  revised  and  simplified  Title  would  combine  currently  unfunded 
authorities  of  Titles  I  (Continuing  Education)  and  XI  (Urban  Grants)  as  a  new 
program  for  University  Outreach,  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education. 

Part  A,  Urban  Community  Service,  (current  XIB  revised,  together  with  the 
current  V-B  authority  for  School,  College  and  Community  Partnerships)  would 
authorize  grants  to  urban  institutions,  including  two-year  and  four-year 
institutions,  to  bring  their  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  urban  areas. 

Part  B,  Partnerships  for  Continuing  Higher  Education,  would  authorize 
grants  to  support  programs  to  serve  the  continuing  education  needs  of  adult 
learners  (a  modification  of  the  current  authority  in  I-A,  repealing  I-B,  I-C  and  I«D 
(national  programs^  advisory  council,  student  literacy  corps). 

IltleJl: 

The  Title  would  be  changed  to  "Academic  Libraries  in  an  Electronic 
Networked  Environment."  The  currently  unfunded  II-A  (Grants  for  College  Library 
Resources)  would  be  revised  based  on  the  current  II-D  (College  Library  Technology 
and  Cooperation  Grants)  to  establish  a  reinvigorated  program  of  technological  and 
cooperative  assistance  with  a  priority  for  needy  institutions  not  yet  linked  to  library 
resource  sharing  networks. 

U-B  (Library  Education,  Training,  Research  ahd  Development)  would  be 
modified  to  place  emphasis  on  the  training  of  minority  librarians. 

I1-C  (Strengthening  Research  Library  Resources)  would  be  modified  to 
emphasize  projects  related  to  the  Internet/NREN  and  to  encourage 
interinstitutional  cooperation  in  collection  development. 

ILtklll 

The  five-year  wait-out  period  would  be  eliminated  for  Institutions  which 
successfully  complete  a  Part  A  grant.  The  community  college  setaside  in  Part  A 
would  be  repealed. 

Greater  flexibility  in  the  use  Part  B  funds  would  be  accomplished  by 
permitting  activities  which  are  not  specifically  authorized  but  contribute  to  the 
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overall  purposes  of  the  program.  The  Part  B  minimum  grant  would  be  changed 
from  $350,000  to  $500,000  to  help  equalize  funding  for  smaller  institutions. 

Five  HBCU's  would  be  added  to  the  list  of  institutions  eligible  for  grants 
under  Section  326,  the  graduate  section  of  Part  B,  and  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  add  other  institutions  as  appropriate. 

A  separate  $20  million  authorization  for  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities  would  be  established  in  Part  C  Challenge  Grami,  and  the  general  Part  C 
authorization  would  be  increased  to  $75  million.  Challenge  grants  would  be  capped 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  appropriation. 

Institutions  receiving  Part  A  or  B  grants  woald  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
multiple  cooperative  agreements;  grants  could  be  awarded  directly  lo  formal 
consortia. 

IUkiVi 

Pell  Grants,   A  $4,000  Pell  Grant  maximum  would  be  established  for 
academic  year  92-93,  and  adjusted  annually  thereafter  based  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Such  a  substantial  increase  is  necessary  to  repair  the  erosion  of 
the  award  over  the  past  decade,  and  assure  that  its  value  is  maintained. 

The  formula  for  determining  individual  Pell  awards  would  be  changed 
to  make  the  maximum  award  equal  $2500  for  living  expenses,  plus  25  percent 
of  tuition  (not  to  exceed  $1500),  minus  Expected  Family  Contribution  (EFC). 
Future  adjustments  in  the  maximum  above  $4000  would  be  split  dollar  for 
dollar  between  the  living  cost  and  tuition  components  of  the  formula.  This 
would  simplify  the  current  complex  formula,  which  requires  three 
computations  to  determine  the  size  of  the  award. 

The  proposed  formula  would  significantly  increase  awards  for  all  low- 
income  Pell  recipients,  including  a  more  realistic  living  allowance  (about  half 
the  average  cost  of  room,  board,  and  books),  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  tuition-sensitivity  of  the  award  in  recognition  of  the  needs  of  students 
who  pay  higher  direct  educational  expenses.  Eligibility  would  be  expanded  to 
families  with  incomes  up  to  $43,300  (somewhat  below  the  1979  eligibility  level 
of  $25,000,  adjusted  for  inflation)  to  increase  the  participation  of  working-class 
families  and  students  attending  baccalaureate  degree-granting  institutions. 
Awards  would  be  prorated  for  students  attending  programs  of  less  than  an 
academic  year. 

The  Education  Department  would  be  required  to  borrow  from  the 
following  year  whenever  appropriated  funds  are  insufficient.  Removing  the 
Department's  authority  to  reduce  awards  when  its  estimates  indicate  that 
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funds  are  insufficient  would  mark  an  important  step  to  establish  greater 
certainty  in  the  program,  so  that  students  can  make  their  educational  plans 
based  on  assurance  of  the  amount  of  aid  they  will  receive. 

Campus-Based  Programs.  SEOG,  CWS,  and  Perkins  Loans  would  be 
continued  and  expanded  with  the  following  modifications: 

An  incentive  for  persistence  and  retention  in  higher  education  would 
be  established  by  allocating  additional  SEOG  funds  based  on  the  calculated 
need  of  eligible  aid  applicants  who  have  completed  the  freshman  year.  Such 
an  incentive  is  needed  to  address  the  serious  problem  of  low  retention  and 
completion  rates  in  postsecondary  education.  Institutions  would  continue  to 
award  campus-based  funds  to  all  classes  of  students  as  they  do  now,  but  those 
doing  a  better  job  of  retaining  students  and  encouraging  them  to  complete 
their  programs  would  receive  a  larger  allocation  of  any  funding. 

Authority  to  transfer  funds  among  campus-based  programs  would  be 
expanded  by  permitting  institutions  to  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  SEOG, 
CWS,  and  Perkins  funds  among  the  programs.  Currently  only  15  percent  of 
SEOG  and  CWS  funds  are  permitted  to  be  transferred.  In  exchange  for  such 
added  flexibility  to  use  campus-based  aid,  the  institutional  matching 
requirements  would  be  increased  in  the  aggregate  by  setting  a  uniform  25 
percent  rate  for  all  three  programs  (currently  the  match  is  10  percent  for 
Perkins,  15  percent  for  SEOG,  and  30  percent  for  CWS). 

State  Student  Incentive  Grants,  The  SSIG  program  would  be  continued 
and  its  authorization  expanded.  An  important  new  authority  is  also 
proposed,  to  provide  federal  matching  to  encourage  states  to  establish  or 
expand  early  intervention  programs  for  at-risk  secondary  students. 

Several  states  have  established  pioneering  early  intervention 
programs,  based  on  a  commitment  to  provide  low-income  students  from 
sixth  grade  through  high  school  with  mentoring,  counseling,  and  special 
remedial  services  they  need  for  academic  success,  including  career  planning, 
early  assessment  of  eligibility  for  federal  aid,  and  the  assurance  of  state 
assistance  to  attend  college  if  they  graduate  from  high  school.  Such  a  new 
iniriative  under  the  SSIG  program  would  forge  a  critical  link  in  the  expansion 
of  educational  opportunities:  there  if  growing  recognition  that  the  failure  to 
obtain  or  complete  postsecondary  education  is  often  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  and  their  parents  are  unaware  of 
academic  prerequisites  for  college  attendance,  have  inadequate  information 
about  the  availability  of  federal  assistance,  and  lack  encou-^meni  to  plan  for 
college. 

In  a  related  recommendation,  an  amendment  »o  the  Title  IV  General 
Provisions  is  proposed  to  authorize  funding  for  a  national  information 
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campaign  to  publicize  the  availability  of  federal  student  aid,  the  importance  of 
postsecondary  education  in  long-term  career  planning,  and  the  need  to 
complete  a  high  school  program  which  meets  college  requirements.  This 
would  establish  a  line  item  in  the  Education  Department  budget  to  broaden 
early  awareness  of  postsecondary  opportunities. 

TRIO  programs.  The  authorization  would  be  increased  to  enable  these 
programs  to  reach  a  larger  percentage  of  at-risk  students.  Despite  their  proven 
success,  they  serve  less  than  ten  percent  of  students  eligible  for  TRIO  services 
Talent  Search  would  be  extended  into  the  sixth  grade,  coordination  with 
other  stage  and  private  programs  of  remediation  and  support  would  be 
enhanced,  and  steps  would  be  authorized  to  strengthen  programmatic  and 
administrative  accountability  lur  the  programs. 

Loan  Programs.  Several  recommendations  are  made  to  expand  loan 
availability,  to  meet  cash  flow  need  of  students  and  parents,  to  extend  flexible 
repayment  options  to  student  borrowers  most  at  risk,  and  to  effect  significant 
savings  in  the  federal  cost  of  the  loan  programs: 

A  new  direct  lending  program  would  be  created  using  federal  capital 
under  the  mandatory  spending  cap  for  institutions  with  a  proven  record  of 
financial  management.  This  would  make  use  of  the  new  credit  reform 
accounting  rules  to  provide  more  loan  capital  at  less  cost  to  the  federal 
government,  which  in  turn  would  help  finance  a  needed  expansion  of  loan 
limits.  No  institution  would  be  required  to  participate;  eligible  institutions 
would  act  as  agents  of  the  federal  government  to  originate  loans  on  terms  and 
conditions  comparable  to  Stafford  Loans.  Loan  servicing  could  be  contracted; 
loans  would  be  owned  by  the  federal  government  and  no  guarantee  or  special 
allowance  would  be  necessary.  Institutions  would  be  compensated  for  costs 
such  as  loan  origination. 

More  flexible  repayment  options  would  be  established  for  borrowers 
with  a  high  ratio  of  debt  to  income  after  leaving  school,  including  a 
requirement  that  lenders  provide  a  graduated  repayment  schedule  for  all 
borrowers  who  request  it. 

Recognizing  the  erosion  in  the  value  of  loans  due  to  inflation  over  the 
past  decade,  loan  limits  would  be  raised,  restricting  limits  for  freshmen  and 
permitting  larger  increases  for  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Limits  for 
Perkins  and  Stafford  loans  would  be  set  at:  $3500  for  freshmen,  $5000  for 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  $10,000  for  graduate  and  professional 
students,  with  aggregate  limits  of  $23,000  for  undergraduates  and  $73,500  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate.  SLS  limits  would  be  $4000  for  freshmen,  $6000 
for  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  $10,000  for  graduate  students,  and 
$78,000  aggregate.  PLUS  limits  would  be  removed  entirely. 
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Stafford  interest  rates  wo^iH  **>  mad*  variable  after  the  fourth  year  of 
repayment  (e.g.,  T-bills  plus  3.25  percent  adjusted  annually,  with  a  limit  of  12 
percent).  This  would  continue  the  incentive  for  lender  participation  and 
provide  cost  sharing  between  the  borrower  and  the  government  in  the  latter 
years  of  repayment  to  minimize  federal  costs  attributable  to  loan. subsidies. 

Need  Anal /sis.  Specific  proposals  will  be  made  for  a  simplified  need 
analysis  system  which  improves  equity  in  the  treatment  of  assets  and  the 
determination  or  student  contributions,  as  well  as  for  an  improved  delivery 
system  including  a  single,  simplified  application  form. 

To  assure  that  the  Education  Department  maintains  adequate  staffing 
support  for  the  student  aid  programs,  amendment  of  the  Title  IV  General 
Provisions  is  recommended  to  establish  a  line  item  in  the  Department's 
Salaries  and  Expenses  budget  for  administration  of  the  student  aid  programs. 

Regulatory  Reform.  To  reduce  the  regulatory  burden  and  assure  that 
the  community  is  consulted  in  advance  on  a  regular  basis  as  part  of  the 
process  of  developing  regulations,  several  steps  are  recommended  including: 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  establish,  in  consultation  with  the 
community,  performance-based  standards  for  the  administration  of  Title  IV 
programs  by  different  types  of  institutions,  including  criteria  for  waiving 
regulatory  requirements  for  institutions  which  meet  appropriate  alternative 
standards. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  make  demonstration  grants  to 
institutions  to  encourage  innovative  approaches  that  improve  the 
administration  and  reduce  the  regulatory  burden  of  federal  programs. 

The  Department  would  be  required  to  engage  in  negotiated  rulemaking 
(see  Title  XI). 

Strengthening  Program  Management.  To  address  the  problems  of 
rising  default  costs  and  mismanagement  of  the  student  aid  programs  which 
have  undermined  the  credibility,  recommendations  are  made  to  strengthen 
the  integrity  of  the  programs: 

The  Department  would  be  required  to  develop  objective  performance 
standards  in  consultation  with  the  higher  education  community,  including 
reliable  criteria  for  identifying  institutions  experiencing  problems  in 
administering  the  student  aid  programs. 
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The  Secretary  would  be  given  explicit  authority  to  set  standards  for 
recognition  of  accrediting  agencies  for  purposes  of  federal  studen\  aid 
eligtoihty. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  establish,  in  cooperation  with  the 
states  and  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers,  standards  for 
licensure  of  postsecondary  institutions,  including  appropriate  oversight  and 
investigation  of  complaints. 

Two  programs  are  recommended  for  repeal:  the  authorization  for 
"Assistance  to  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  which  was  included  in  the 
Act  in  1972  and  has  never  been  funded,  and  the  Income  Contingent  Direct 
Loan  Demonstration  Project,  added  in  1986.  In  view  of  the  overriding  priority 
for  funding  of  student  assistance,  it  is  not  realistic  to  retain  in  the  statute  the 
complex  formula  for  cost-of-education  payments  based  on  the  riumber  of 
federally-aided  students  and  the  type  of  institution.  The  Income  Contingent 
loan  program  would  be  replaced  by  proposed  authority  for  more  flexible 
repayment  provisions  for  all  federal  loans. 


The  current  program  would  be  revised  and  simplified  into  three  interrelated 

parts: 

Part  A,  Recruitment  of  Underrepresented  Populations  into  Teaching)  would 
provide  an  expai-sion  of  Douglas  scholarships  through  the  addition  of  a  Teacher 
Corps  program  t  >  recruit  minorities  into  teaching.  The  mid-career  training  program 
would  be  reyisec  to  give  priority  to  mid-career  minorities. 

Part  B,  Hawkins  Partnership  Schools  for  Professional  Practice  and  Research, 
would  establish  a  new  program  of  partnerships  between  colleges  and  schools  to 
promote  the  restructuring  of  elementary/secondary  education  and  collegiate-bused 
teacher  preparation.  The  goal  would  be  to  establish  one  partnership  school  in  each 
congressional  district. 

Part  C,  "leac'ier  and  Faculty  Professional  Development,  would  modify  the 
Christina  McAulif ie  Fellowship  program  to  permit  Fellows  to  work  in  Partnership 
Schools.  National  Professional  Development  Academies  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  professional  growth  activities  for  K-12  teachers,  administrators,  and  higher 
education  faculty  engaged  teacher  training. 


The  authorized  activities  of  the  national  resource  centers  would  be  amended  to 
include  outr  each  activities  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  professional  schools,  and  to 
emphasize  that  the  centers  be  national  in  scope  and  limited  in  number 
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The  unfunded  second-tier  FLAS  program  would  be  replaced  with  one  less 
administratively  complex. 

The  undergraduate  programs  would  be  revised  to  provide  seed  funding  for 
the  creation  of  new  programs,  and  to  stabilize  programs  of  recognized  excellence. 

A  new  subsection-would  be  added  to  the  summer  language  institutes 
program  to  authorize  institutes  for  foreign  area  studies. 

The  research  section  would  be  modified  to  reflect  emerging  challenges  and  to 
include  activities  viewed  as  critical  to  the  further  development  of  language  and  area 
studies  and  other  international  fields. 

The  periodicals  program  would  be  amended  to  permit  the"  collection  of  timely 
research  materials  that  may  exist  only  in  manuscript  form. 

The  equitable  distribution  of  funds  section  would  be  modified  to  encourage 
enhanced  funding  of  undergraduate  programs. 

Linkages  with  overseas  institutions  would  be  authorized  for  the  national 
resource  centers,  undergraduate,  and  business  programs. 

The  authority  for  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  under  Section  102(b)(6) 
of  Fulbright-Hays  would  be  transferred  to  the  Education  Department,  which 
administers  the  program.  Eligibility  would  be  extended  to  persons  whose  careers 
will  have  an  international  dimension. 

Title  VII 

Priorities  would  be  amended  to  permit  funding  of  projects  whose  primary 
purpose  is  rot  necessarily  one  of  the  priorities;  the  priority  for  library  and  research 
facilities  would  emphasize  projects  tint  utilize  new  technologies  and  promote 
preservation  of  library  materials,  and  the  priority  for  renovation  would  be  modified 
so  that  it  is  not  mandatory. 

The  authorization  for  Part  A  (Grants  for  Undergraduate  Facilities)  and  Part  B 
(Grants  for  Graduate  Facilities)  would  be  increased,  and  the  elaborate  Part  A  system 
of  establishing  state  plans  and  allotting  funds  among  the  states  would  be  replaced 
with  the  simpler  Part  B  mechanism  for  peer  review. 

Parts  C  (Loans  for  Academic  Facilities)  and  F  (Loans  for  Housing  and  Other 
Facilities)  would  be  combined  into  a  single  program  to  support  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  academic  facilities,  housing,  and  related  support  facilities. 
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Title  IX 

Two  purposes  are  slated:  »o  enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of  college  and 
university  faculty,  and  to  expand  graduate  opportunities  for  underrepresented 
groups. 

The  Department's  graduate  and  professional  programs  would  be  consolidated 
administratively  to  ensure  that  they  are  carried  out  consistently  with  academic 
practices.  The  Department  also  would  be  granted  "excepted  hire"  authority  to 
strengthen  staffing  by  recruiting  campus  administrators  experienced  in  graduate 
program  administration. 

The  summer  research  internships  would  be  expanded  to  include  women;  the 
financial  need  restrictions  governing  imernship  stipends  would  be  removed;  the 
Department  would  be  directed  to  disseminate  information  on  participants  in  the 
program  so  that  institutions  can  better  recruit  persons  from  groups 
underrepresented  in  graduate  eduction. 

The  Harris  Public  Service  Fellowships  would  be  expanded  to  support 
postbaccalaureate  study  for  women  and  minorities  in  a  broader  range  of  programs 
leading  to  careers  in  which  they  are  underrepresented.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  creating  a  two-year  grant  for  masters  or  professional  study  with  provisions 
similar  to  the  Harris  PhD  program,  (below) 

The  cap  on  stipends  for  the  masters  and  professional  program  and  for  Grants 
to  Institutions  and  Individuals  To  Enhance  the  Quality  and  Diversity  of  Academic 
Faculty  would  be  removed,  to  bring  the  Department's  policy  into  accord  with  that  of 
all  other  federal  agencies  supporting  graduate  students;  the  Department  would  be 
directed  to  set  levels  on  the  basis  of  their  purpose  of  attracting  and  supporting 
exceptionally  talented  students. 

The  National  Need  traineeship  program  would  be  focuse^  on  areas  of 
projected  faculty  shortage  instead  of  specific  fields.  A  matching  requirement  for  a 
university-funded  year  of  supervised  teaching  is  added. 

A  doctoral  traineeship  leading  to  faculty  careers  for  women  and  minorities 
would  be  established  to  complement  the  masters  and  professionalVprogram 
established  under  Part  A.  It  would  provide  support  for  an  initial  Wo  years,  with  an 
added  year  of  dissertation  support;  a  university  matching  requirement  would  be 
added  to  provide  trainees  with  two  years  of  support,  at  least  one  of  which  would  be  a 
university-funded,  supervised  teaching  experience.  J 

ZillfJU 

The  current  authority  would  be  repealed.  (Part  A  activities  can  be  funded 
under  Part  B,  which  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  Title  1  together  with  revised  Part  C 
provisions  to  clarify  eligibility  of  all  urban  institutions  of  higher  education.) 

IiileJQl 

A  requirement  would  be  added  to  the  General  Provisions  that  negotiated 
rulemaking  be  used  in  the  development  of  regulations  for  HEA  programs 
whenever  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Bryan.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
Mr.  Bryan.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  will  now  move  on  to  the  next  witness, 
Dr.  Luns  Richardson,  president  of  Morris  College. 

Good  afternoon,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Senator  Thurmond.  . 

We  are  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  Morris 
College  and  its  862  students,  90  percent  of  whom  are  on  financial 
aid.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  for  your  long 
years  of  sensitive  and  effective  support  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  people,  including  minorities. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Especially,  do  we  thank  you  for  your  direct  sup- 
port of  Morris  College  over  the  past  12  years  in  acquiring  about  $8 
million  worth  of  new  buildings  and  facilities,  which  has  enabled 
the  institution  to  greatly  increase  the  quality  of  its  education  and 
sGrvicGSt 

By  the  way,  you  will  remember  that  you  are  an  honorary  alum- 
nus of  Morris  College,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  see  you  this 
morning. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Richardson.  As  I  reflect  back  on  the  days  before  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  when  I  was  a  student  at  a  UNCF  college,  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  the  colleges  have  done  today,  I  can  truly  affirm 
that  the  act  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  development  of  the 
black  community.  This,  in  turn,  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
a  profound  impact  on  the  growth  of  our  Nation's  economy  and  on 
the  productivity  of  its  labor  force. 

Wnat  features  of  the  act  should  be  continued  in  the  proposed  re- 
authorization and  what  features  should  be  modified  to  better  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  important  legislation?  With  regard  to  title  III 
of  the  Act,  I  would  urge  the  following:  , 

One,  continue  to  award  grants  to  historically  black  institutions 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis,  in  accordance  with  part  B  of  the  current 
title  III  regulations.  m  .      .     .  . 

Two,  continue  the  percent  formula  for  establishing  the  size  ot  an 
institution's  program  grant  on  the  basis  of  50  percent  of  the  grant, 
based  upon  the  number  of  Pell  grant  recipients  at  the  institution 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  25  percent,  based  upon  the  number 
of  graduates  of  the  institution  during  the  preceding  year. 

However,  I  would  modify  somewhat  the  current  provision  where- 
by the  final  25  percent  of  the  program  grant  is  based  solely  upon 
the  percentage  of  the  institution's  graduates  who  are  in  attendance 
at  a  graduate  professional  school  and  pursuing  a  degree  program  in 
a  discipline  in  which  blacks  are  under-represented. 

I  recommend  that  that  category  be  retained,  but  that  it  be  ex- 
panded to  also  include  the  number  of  the  institution  s  graduates  of 
the  previous  4  fiscal  years  who  were  filling  positions  as  fully  certi- 
fied teachers  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  within 
the  United  States.  I  recommend  this  change  because  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  blacks  have  become  seriously  under-represented  in 
the  Nation's  teaching  staff  in  the  public  schools  and,  as  a  result, 
many  of  our  colleges  are  focusing  their  efforts  on  getting  more  of 
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our  students  who  are  not  planning  to  enter  graduate  school  in 
their  future  to  enter  teacher  education  programs,  when  successful- 
ly completed.  ,  ,   j  • 

Three,  continuing  in  effect  the  revisions  that  were  made  during 
the  1986  reauthorization,  which  permitted  for  the  first  time  the  use 
of  title  III  funds  for  physical  plant  renovation  or  new  construction, 
which  removed  some  of  the  previous  restrictions  on  using  such 
funds  for  operating  the  development  office  and  for  carrying  out 
programs  of  nonacademic  staff  development.  _ 

Four,  continuing  in  effect  the  part  C  endowment  program,  which 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  moving  participating  colleges  toward 
self-sufficiency,  which  is  one  of  the  stated  goals  of  the  legislation. 

However,  I  would  suggest  that  the  burden  on  the  colleges  of 
matching  the  Federal  endowment  award  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
be  changed  to  one  that  requires  the  college  to  match  the  Federal 
endowment  award  at  whatever  level  the  award  is,  at  a  ratio  of  $2 
for  every  $2  of  Federal  money  received. 

I  suggest  this  change,  because  it  appears  that  many  private  foun- 
dations have  begun  to  shift  their  giving  to  black  colleges  away 
from  direct  grants  to  support  programs,  and  more  toward  matching 
grants  to  support  endowment  building. 

With  regard  to  title  IV  of  the  Act,  which  in  part  establishes  the 
student  financial  aid  programs,  I  would  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

One,  stop  guaranteeing  loans  to  18-  and  19-year-old  low-income 
freshmen  and  sophomore  students,  but  continue  guaranteeing  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  these  students.  Making  loans  to  low-income 
first-  and  second-year  college  students  will  ins.  re  a  continuation  of 
the  high  default  rates  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  been 
reporting,  If  educational  opportunities  are  continued  to  be  guaran- 
teed to  such  students,  it  will  mean  initiating  a  policy  of  providing 
all  financial  aid  to  students  strictly  through  grants  and  work-study 
programs  at  that  level.  t  , 

Two,  limit  guaranteed  student  loans  to  junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents, because  they  have  relatively  high  rates  of  success  in  obtain- 
ing a  degree  and  ultimately  obtaining  high  employment.  Relative 
to  this.  I  would  recommend  that  the  ratio  of  loans  to  grants  for 
such  junior  and  senior  students  be  established  at  about  a  50/50 
ratio. 

Three,  do  not  penalize  colleges  for  the  failure  of  their  students  to 
repay  loans  that  they  obtained  from  financial  institutions.  The  col- 
leges have  nothing  to  do  with  either  certifying  the  credit  worthi- 
ness of  the  students  or  with  authorizing  approval  of  the  loans.  The 
defaulting  students  should  suffer  consequences  and  already  ^o, 
through  getting  a  bad  credit  rating,  through  denial  of  further 
access  to  student  loans  and  through  having  tax  refunds  that  are 
due  him  or  her  diverted  to  loan  repayments. 

Senator,  these  are  a  few  of  my  suggestions  and,  again,  we  want 
to  thank  you  for  this  hearing  and  to  thank  you  for  your  concerns 
and  your  leadership.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the  reauthor- 
ization of  this  act  will  help  many  of  our  young  people  and,  finally, 
the  black  community  to  improve  its  economic  status.  It  is  a  very 
worthy  cause. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Richardson,  for 
your  presence.  ^  ^  „ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Richardson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Mr.  Richardson 

For  the  41  private  and  historically  Black  colleges  that  currently  compose  the 
membership  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  and  for  the  nearly  50,000  students 
who  currently  attend  these  various  institutions,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19b5 
and  the  various  amendments  that  have  been  added  to  it  over  the  years  have  been  of 
overwhelming  significance.  Title  HI  of  the  act  has  done  much  to  assist  our  member 
institutions  in  strengthening  the  quality  of  their  academic  and  administrative  pro- 
grams and  in  building  their  endowment  funds,  and  title  IV  of  the  act  has  done 
much  to  assist  our  students  in  overcoming  the  financial  and  educational  disadvan- 
tages which  many  of  them  have  as  they  seek  to  pursue  and  complete  a  college 
degree.  As  I  reflect  back  on  the  days  before  the  Higher  Education  Act  when  I  was  a 
student  at  a  UNCF  college  and  compare  it  with  what  the  colleges  have  become 
today.  I  can  truly  affirm  that  the  act  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  development 
of  the  black  community,  and  this  in  turn  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  growth  of  our  nation's  economy  and  on  the  productivity  of  its 

Wha^features  of  the  act  should  be  continued  in  the  proposed  reauthorization  and 
what  features  should  be  modified  to  serve  better  the  purposes  of  this  important  leg- 
islation? With  regard  to  title  III  of  the  Act,  I  would  urge  the  following: 

(1)  Continue  to  award  grants  to  historically  Black  institutions  on  a  non-competi- 
tive basis  in  accordance  with  part  B  of  the  current  title  III  regulations.  > 

(2)  Continue  the  present  formula  for  establishing  the  size  of  an  institution  s  pro- 

?ram  grant  on  the  basis  of  50  percent  of  the  grant  being  based  upon  the  number  of 
ell  grant  recipients  at  the  institution  during  the  preceding  year  and  lb  percent 
being  based  upon  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  institution  during  the  preceding 
year  However,  I  would  modify  somewhat  the  current  provision  whereby  the  final 
percent  of  the  program  grant  is  based  solelv  upon  the  percentage  of  the  institution  s 
graduates  who  are  in  attendance  at  a  graduate  or  professional  school  and  pursuing 
a  degree  program  in  a  discipline  in  which  Blacks  are  underrepresented.  I  recom- 
mend that  category  be  retained  but  that  it  be  expanded  to  also  include  the  number 
of  the  institution's  graduates  of  the  previous  4  fiscal  years  who  are  filling  positions 
as  fully  certified  teachers  in  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  within  the 
United  States.  I  recommend  this  change  because  there  is  clear  evidence  that  during 
the  past  decade,  Blacks  have  become  seriously  under  represented  on  the  teaching 
staffs  of  the  nation  s  public  schools.  As  a  result,  many  of  pur  UNCF  member  col- 
leges are  focusing  their  efforts  on  getting  more  of  our  students  who  are  not  plan- 
ning to  enter  graduate  school  in  the  near  future  to  enter  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
grams which  when  successfully  completed  almost  assure  immediate  placement  in  a 
teaching  position  in  the  public  schools.  , 

(3)  Continue  in  effect  the  revisions  that  were  made  during  the  1986  reauthoriza- 
tion which  permitted  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  title  III  funds  for  physical  plant 
renovation  or  new  construction  and  which  removed  some  of  the  previous  restrictions 
on  using  such  funds  for  operating  the  development  office  and  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  non-academic  staff  development.  , 

(4)  Continue  in  effect  the  part  C  Endowment  Program  which  has  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  moving  participating  colleges  toward  self-sufficient  which  is  one  of  the 
stated  goals  of  the  legislation.  However,  I  would  suggest  that  the  burden  on  the  col 
leges  of  matching  the  Federal  endowment  award  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  be 
changed  to  one  that  requires  the  college  to  match  the  Federal  endowment  award  at 
a  ratio  of  $1  for  every  $2  dollars  of  Federal  money  received.  I  suggest  this  change 
because  it  appears  that  many  private  foundations  have  begun  to  shift  their  giving  to 
black  colleges  away  from  direct  grants  to  support  programs  and  more  toward  match- 
ing grants  to  support  endowment  building.  Many  colleges  will  have  to  forego  either 
title  III  endowment  programs  or  foundation  endowment  programs  if  they  are 
stretched  too  far  in  their  obligations  to  raise  matching  funds. 

With  regard  to  title  IV  of  the  Act,  which  in  part  establishes  the  student  financial 
aid  programs  that  are  so  vital  to  both  black  colleges  as  well  as  to  black  students,  let 
me  make  a  few  broad  policy  recommendations  that  are  suggested  by  the  consider- 
able debate  and  controversy  that  has  revolved  around  these  programs. 

(1)  Stop  guaranteeing  loans  to  eighteen-  and  nineteen-year  old  low-income  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  students  but  continue  guaranteeing  educational  opportunities 
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to  such  students.  Making  loans  to  low-income  first-  and  second-year  college  students 
will  ensure  a  continuation  of  the  high  default  rates  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  reporting,  and  if  educational  opportunities  are  to  continue  to  be  guar- 
anteed to  such  students,  it  will  mean  initiating  a  policy  of  providing  all  financial  aid 
to  such  students  strictly  through  grants  and  work-study  programs. 

(2)  Limit  guaranteed  student  loans  to  junior  and  senior  students  because  they 
have  relatively  high  rates  of  success  in  obtaining  a  degree  and  ultimately  in  obtain- 
ing employment  These  are  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  relatively 
low  rate  of  loan  default,  and  such  default  is  made  even  less  likely  by  the  fact  that 
the  total  loan  burden  on  the  student  would  be  limited  to  that  incurred  over  just  2 

i rears  instead  of  over  4  years.  Relative  to  this  I  would  recommend  that  the  ratio  of 
oans  to  grants  for  such  junior  and  senior  students  be  established  at  about  a  50/50 
ratio. 

(3)  Don't  penalize  colleges  for  the  failure  of  their  students  to  repay  loans  that  they 
obtained  from  financial  institutions  when  the  colleges  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  certifying  the  creditworthiness  of  the  students  or  with  authorizing  approval 
of  the  loans.  The  defaulting  student  alone  should  suffer  consequences  and  already 
does  through  getting  a  bad  credit  rating,  through  denial  of  further  access  to  student 
loans,  and  through  having  tax  refunds  that  are  due  him  or  her  diverted  to  loan  re- 
payment. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1980's  the  percentage  of  what  high  school  graduates  who 
entered  college  rose  from  32  percent  to  38V4  percent  while  the  percentage  of  black 
high  school  graduates  who  entered  college  remained  at  a  static  28  percent.  Is  this 
because  black  high  school  graduates  didn't  see  the  advantages  of  higher  education 
in  the  way  that  their  white  counterparts  did?  Definitely  not.  What  black  high  school 
graduates  did  see  and  had  to  focus  on  more  clearly  than  their  white  counterparts 
was  that  the  earlier  benefit  of  grants  to  attend  college  had  now  been  replaced  bv 
the  much  more  substantial  burden  of  loans.  In  the  face  of  this  burden,  many  black 
students  "defaulted"  on  their  educational  aspirations  and  on  their  futures  by  choos- 
ing not  to  borrow  heavily  to  go  to  college  for  fear  of  defaulting  instead  of  their  stu- 
dent loans.  t 

What  resource  did  such  students  have  if  they  still  hoped  that  someday  they  might 
earn  a  college  degree?  The  answer  to  that  question  came  through  very  clearly  in  the 
media  during  the  months  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Thee  were 
the  many  stories  of  a  regular  and  reserve  military  force  that  unlike  Viet  Nam  was 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  were  almost  all  high  school  graduates  and  of 
whom  30  percent  were  black.  These  were  followed  by  other  studies  about  why  did 
many  of  these  young  men  and  women  join  the  regular  military  or  the  reserves  or 
the  National  Guard.  We  all  heard  the  answers.  "I  joined  the  regular  military  to  fur- 
ther my  education  in  the  service  and  to  earn  veteran  s  benefits  that  would  payjor 
college,"  or  "I  joined  the  reserves  :o  help  pay  my  way  directly  through  college.'  It 
seems  that  as  far  as  many  young  black  people  are  concerned,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  currently  providing  a  better  program  of  student  financial  aid  than  is  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  young  people  are  in 
any  way  "defaulting"  on  carrying  out  their  military  obligations. 

Though  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  supposed  to  operate  primarily  as  an 
agency  to  provide  student  financial  aid  for  the  black  community,  the  present  shape 
of  federal  financial  aid  programs  has  caused  it  to  fill  that  role  unintentionally.  How- 
ever, the  planned  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Armed  Services  during  the  1990's 
means  that  even  this  indirect  opportunity  is  now  going  to  diminish.  The  question 
that  should  now  be  addressed  is  whether  the  Department  of  Education  can  begin  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  direct  grants  for  young  black  people  who  want  to  go  to  college 
that  is  resulting  from  the  downsizing  of  the  Armed  Services.  The  pending  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  offers  an  important  opportunity  to  achieve  this 
and  to  get  the  rate  of  college  attendance  among  black  high  school  graduates  during 
the  1990's  off  the  static  rate  of  28  percent  where  it  has  remained  stuck  during  the 
decade  of  the  1980's. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Pernell  Smith,  dean 
of  Clinton  Junior  College. 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator  Thurmond,  I  am  Pernell  Smith,  dean  of  Clin- 
ton  Junior  College,  and  I  represent  Dr.  Morley.  She  requested  that 
I  express  her  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  having  requested  her 
to  be  here  today,  to  have  recognized  Clinton  Junior  College,  and  to 
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thank  you  for  the  interest  that  you  have  shown  in  education  for 
the  historically  black  institutions  for  a  period  of  time. 

Clinton  is  a  very  small  2-year  or  junior  college  that  is  located  in 
Rock  Hill,  SC.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  100  students, 
and  out  of  this  100  students,  96  percent  of  them  are  getting  Federal 
aid.  It  would  be  completely  impossible  for  them  to  attend  college,  if 
they  were  not  provided  this  kind  of  financial  assistance. 

These  students  come  from  the  most  disadvantaged  black  families, 
and  many  of  them  certainly  would  not  have  any  opportunity  to 
attend  institutions  of  higher  education,  if  it  were  not  for  the  assist- 
ance that  they  are  getting.  ...... 

Clinton  is  a  nonaccredited  2-year  college,  therefore,  it  is  ineligi- 
ble for  title  III  programs.  Being  ineligible  for  title  III  programs,  the 
money  that  it  gets  through  student  assistance  cannot  be  used  for 
the  improvement  of  physical  plant,  as  we  have  heard  previous  tes- 
timony that  concerns  those  schools  that  are  eligible  for  title  III  pro- 
grams. ,  .      .  ,   ___  .  , 

However,  even  though  it  is  not  eligible  to  receive  title  III  funds 
to  help  improve  the  physical  facilities,  the  title  IV  funds  or  the 
funds  that  are  provided  for  student  assistance,  with  the  Pell  grant 
and  also  the  student  guaranteed  loans  are  accessible.  The  college  is 
in  a  position  to  use  funds  that  it  would  use  in  place  of  these  funds, 
in  order  to  do  some  of  the  construction  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enhance  the  physical  plant. 

Just  this  year,  a  new  library  has  been  built,  and  all  of  the  estab- 
lished buildings  now  are  in  the  process  of  renovation.  After  these 
buildings  have  been  renovated,  Clinton  then  will  be  in  a  position  to 
upgrade  its  curriculum  or  strengthen  its  faculty.  After  having 
strengthened  its  faculty  or  upgraded  the  curriculum,  it  is  going  to 
go  through  a  self-study  program.  It  plans  to  become  a  candidate  for 
accreditation  with  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Schools.  _  .        ,  „. 

Clinton  is  funded  by  the  African  Methodist  Eniscopal  Zion 
Church.  They  have  assigned  a  bishop  to  this  particular  district  that 
is  quite  far-sighted  and  educationally  minded,  and  he  has  increased 
the  funding  here  tremendously.  So,  with  his  leadership,  we  are  cer- 
tain, with  the  help  of  the  Federal  programs,  that  Clinton  can  do 
more  than  it  has  done  previously,  in  order  to  upgrade  its  entire 
program  that  will  do  more  for  the  students  that  are  enrolled  there, 
and  to  improve  their  educational  lot. 

We  concur  with  the  expressions  that  have  been  made  here  rela- 
tive to  increasing  the  Pell  grant  aid  for  students  and  to  at  least  do 
some  careful  study  relative  to  the  defaults.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  students,  especially  in  that  freshman  year,  that 
seemingly  have  serious  difficulty  making  the  adjustments  that  they 
should  make,  and  our  experience  has  been  that  if  more  were  done 
for  the  entering  freshmen  and  then  probably  for  the  sophomores 
also,  it  would  eliminate  some  of  the  difficulty  that  we  are  having 
trying  to  follow  them  up,  when  they  have  not  paid  t.beir  loans  as 
they  should  have.  , 

So,  we  certainly  go  on  record  recommending  highly  that  the  re- 
authorization of  this  Federal  program  continue  and  that  more  help 
is  provided  at  least  for  the  freshmen,  and  that  careful  study  should 
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be  made  of  the  default  program,  so  as  to  at  least  not  add  to  that 
particular  problem. 

We  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Smith 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  am  Pernell  Smith,  dean  of  Clinton 
Junior  College  representing  Dr.  S.V.  Moreland,  president  of  the  College.  She  asked 
that  I  express  her  kindest  regards  to  you  for  having  invited  her  to  attend  this  most 
important  meeting.  mMLM  t    „     v,      A  _  . 

Clinton  Junior  College  was  founded  in  1894  by  Rev.  Nero  A.  Crockett  and  Rev. 
W.M.  Robinson,  two  A.M.E.  Zion  Church  Ministers  in  the  York  Community,  now 
the  town  of  York,  SC.  The  school  was  named  in  honor  of  Bishop  Isom  Clinton,  a 
dynamic  educational  religious  leader  in  the  state  According  to  an  a-ticle  published 
in  the  Lancaster  News  in  1988,  Bishop  Clinton  was  born  a  slave  on  the  plantation  of 
Irwin  Clinton,  a  planter  and  laywer,  in  Lancaster  County,  May  24,  1830. 

Clinton  Junior  College  is  an  A.M.E.  Zion  Church  supported  Junior  College. 
During  the  General  Conference  of  1896,  it  was  received  as  a  connectional  institution 
and  was  incorporated  as  Clinton  Normal  and  Industrial  College  by  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  The  charter  was  amended  in  1956  and  the  name  of  the  school 
became  Clinton  Junior  College.  Clinton  has  an  enrollment  of  88  students  in  its  Assjh 
ciate  in  Arts  degree  program  including  the  Continuing  Education  classes,  with  9b 
percent  of  its  Associate  in  Arts  degree j>rogram  students  receiving  Federal  Student 
Aid.  The  Mission  of  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities: 

The  mission  of  the  historically  Black  colleges  and  universities  has  been  to  educate 
and  train  individuals  to  become  intelligent,  responsible  and  productive  citizens  in  a 
democratic  society.  These  institutions  serve  a  student  population  largely  composed 
of  the  socio-economically  and  educationally  deprived  Black  disadvantaged  students 
to  achieve  their  career  aspirations  such  as  teaching,  the  ministry,  dentistry,  medi- 
cine, pharmacy,  law,  farming,  veterinary  medicine  and  other  professions. 

Senator  Thurmond,  we  strongly  urge  you  and  the,  "Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee",  to  work  diligently  and  dedicatedly  for  the  Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  recommit  the  Federal  Government  to  insure  grant  and  aid 
to  low  income  disadvantaged  minority  students.  This  act  helps  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  hpve  been  by-passed  on  the  road  to  a  realization  of  the  American  dream 
by  not  having  developed  the  basic  skills  to  cope  with  this  period  of  high  automation 
and  new  technology.  B  ^  

According  to  current  information,  we  have  more  Black  males  in  prison  than  we 
have  enrolled  in  our  colleges  and  universities  of  higher  education.  These  people  are 
a  burden  to  the  tax  payers  and  the  economy  of  this  nation.  With  the  increasing  cost 
of  higher  education,  it  will  be  impossible  for  Clinton  Junior  College  to  keep  its  doors 
open  to  train  the  economically  disadvantaged  student  population  it  serves  without 
Federal  funding.  m        mm  _    ...  ... , 

Unless,  Federal  funding  is  provided  for  students  of  low  income  families,  we  will  be 
thrown  into  a  worse  economic  and  cultural  Mump  than  we  are  in. 

Recommendations 

(1)  In  view  of  a  2.6  billion  dollar  default  in  guaranteed  student  loan  payments,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  student  guaranteed  loans  to  freshmen  eighteen  year  old 
students  from  low  income  families  be  discontinued.  It  is  our  opinion  th<U  guaranteed 
student  loans  to  freshmen  from  low  income  families  will  continue  this  high  default 
rate. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  the  Pell  grant  award  be  increased  to  $4,000.00.  This  in- 
crease will  off-set  the  imbalance  between  the  grants  and  loans. 

(3)  We  recommend  College  Work  Study  and  Supplemental  Educationa  Opportuni- 
ty Grant  be  increased  to  help  off-set  the  imbalance  between  grants  and  loans).  These 
programs  also  pre  /ide  work  experiences  for  disadvantage  low  income  students  and 
aid  with  college  expense. 

(4)  We  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  Student  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  be- 
ginning with  the  sophomore  year  of  college.  These  students  have  had  one  year  of 
college  training  and  the  college  personnel  nas  records  to  better  identify  responsible 
and  dependable  students.  Therefore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  will  decrease  the  de- 
fault payment  rate. 
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(5)  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Reauthoriaation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
is  continued  because  this  is  the  only  hope  for  the  low  income  minority  students  to 
develop  the  competences  to  perform  efficiently  in  a  democratic  society. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have  participated  in  this  most  encouraging 

P*Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Smith.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Now,  we  have  a  few  questions  here.  The  first  question  I  have  is 
what  percentage  of  students  at  each  of  your  respective  institutions 
receive  Federal  financial  aid?  Maybe  if  you  could  turn  that  infor- 
mation over  to  Mr.  Talbert,  if  you  could  write  me  a  letter  with  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Talbert  and  answer  that  question,  what  percent- 
age of  students  at  each  of  your  respect  institutions  receive  Federal 

financial  aid?  ,    „     .  ,  _         «  „^„ 

The  next  question  to  you  also  furnishes  to  Mr.  Talbert.  Do  you 
find  very  many  of  your  students  to  be  first-generation  college  stu- 
dents, in  other  words,  the  first  in  their  family  to  attend  college? 
Either  what  percentage  or  how  many  out  of  the  total  student  body 
are  first-generation  college  students,  first  in  the  family  to  ever 
attend  college? 
[Questions  and  answers  referred  to  follows:] 
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U00MES  courtw 


tot 
mom 

Ml 


Mr.  Kan 


>t  (Offioa  of  aanator  atron  Thurmond) 


ion 


Eaonari  sT 
praaidant 


Nay  15,  mi 

WJUTTW  MffOJWI  TO  QWMXOOT 

/  /  / 


M  par  your  raquaat,  X  a*  raapondino;  to  tha  two  (2)  quMtion* 
in  your  fax  datad  Kay  13,  im. 

i.  Tka  paraaatata  at  atudaata  ^"j*  **J£;^?^oUl 
collofa  taat  raaaiTad  aoaa  font  at  tadarai  financial 
aaaiafcaaaa  waa  #4%. 

t,    to%  of  our  atuaaata  ara  firat  gaaaratiom  eoiiafa 
atudaata • 

If  you  daalra  any  additional  inforaation,  plaaaa  do  not 
huaitat*  to  oontaot  aa. 

Thank  you. 
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9000   MORRIS  COLLEGE  -  BUS  OFT     TEL  607773368? 


MORRIS  COLLEGE 


North  Mftln  Stmt 
Sumur,  South  Cwrullna  29150 


May  15,  1991 


Tht  Honortblt  Strea  Thuraond 
United  Stttts  Stnttt 
SA-tl7  Rutttll  Stnttt  Offict  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510-400! 

ATTENTION:    Mr.  Kint  Ttlbtrt 

Dtir  Stnetor  Thuraond: 

This  is  In  rtsponst  to  your  rtqutst  for  additional  ft**"*}"1 
Inforaatlon  foil  owl  no  coaptation  of  the  roetnt  Hold  Hearing 
on  ^authorisation  of  tht  Higher  Education  Act. 

Our  records  Indicate  that  91%  of  students  currently  enrolled 
It  Morris  College  rtctlvt  Ftdtrtl  financial  lid.  Our  records 
tlso  indlcttt  thtt  651  of  studtnts  currtntly  tnrolltd  tt 
Morris  Colltgt  trt  tht  first  gtntrttion  In  thtlr  ftolllts  to 
tvtr  ttttnd  colltgt. 

If  you  trt  in  nttd  of  tny  furthtr  inforaatlon  on  thtst 
Bettors,  plttst  let  at  know. 

Sincerely, 


Luns  C.  Richardson 
Prtsldtnt 

LCR:bk 


An  Equi!  OppmtunltV  tnititutton 
(>wn*J  khd  v)pirttftd  by.  Tht  D*p*lK  kducMtontl  imi  MWofwry 
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FROM:  SCSC  rttttN.  BLOC. 


TO :  9302224 1 38021 36363PP 


MAY  1*7,  1991  1H54AM    tUSl  P.B8 


ALBEJIT  V  WTH 


j&outr]  Carolina  j&tatt  (College 

300  CotoQt  StrMt  NorthMH 
ORANGEBURG.  80UTH  CAROUNA  29117 
(803)  536  7013  /  7014 


MEMORANDUM 


Fui  (503)  58*1828 


TO: 


Mr.  Keni  Ttlbcrt 


PROM:    Albert  B.  Sqiilh 
Prciideni 


DATE:    May  17,  1991 

RB:        RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  FAX  OF  5/13/91 


At  per  your  request,  I  am  providing  responses  to  the  two  qfWlons  frornthe  Higher 
Education  Reauthoriiaiion  Hearing  held  in  Onwgeburg  on  April  30,  1991. 

Question  #1:  'What  percentar  °f  students  it  your  Institution  recerfe 
Federal  financial  sld?' 

Amwer:    Por  1989-90.  84*  (4.003)  of  the  total  student  body  at  South 
Csrollns  State  College  (4,748)  received  Federal  financial 
aid.  While  the  data  Is  not  complete  for  1990-91 ,  It  Is 
projected  that  the  figure  will  be  83-88%. 

Question  01:    "Do  you  find  lery  many  of  your  students  to  *^**^,lon 
college  students,  In  other  words,  the  first  In  their  family  to 
attend  college,  either  whst  percentage  or  how  many  out  of  the 
total  student  body  are  first-generation  college  students,  first  In 
the  family  to  ever  attend  college,'' 

Answer-     For  1990-91 .  seventy-five  percent  (75ft)  of  the  total 
student  body  at  South  Carolina  State  College  are  first- 
generation  college  studftnts. 
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CftY  1?  '91  12»3S        C-MAS  UELCC»*S  YOU  148  MB 


Benedict  College 

HAMSH  AMD  BiANBMO  STMm 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29204 


TO i  Kr.  Kant  Taibart 

Offioa  o?^8«nftto^8troM^jur«ond 

ntOMi        Ruby  M.  Matts^rf  '  /V  fu$*^„mA„m 
Vioi  Prasidant  for  AcadaSIc  Affairs 

Bit  information  aagruaatad 

DAT!  I  May  17,  1991 

Carolina  on  April  30,  199 It 

Parsantaga  of  atudents  at  ^nrtiot  Qollag* 
racaiving  Fadaral  rinancial  Aid  -  88% 

Fsrcantaga  of  atudanta  at  Banadict  who  ire 
first  generation  collage  students  -  60% 

Please  lat  »e  know  if  you  naad  furthar  information. 

HTVed 


Wi,^  J"  Cto.Cf*- ******* 
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CLINTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

UKOJtft  MKRVMON  OF  CMMVTtAN  BOUCATTOM  OWAJmONT 

African  wtTHowrr  nytaooM.  XJON  CHURCH 
ROCK  HILL.  SOOTH  CA1OUNA-W7S0 


May  19,  1991 


Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
C/O  Mr.  Kait  D.  Talbert 
Counsel,  LaSor  and  Kaftan  Resources 

COHBlttCtt 

217  Ruseall  Senate  Offieo  Buildiug 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Tfauraondx 

We  rocelTtd  your  Utter  requaitlag  information  on  tba  percentage 
of  ptudcntfl  racalTin*  Fedarel  aid  and  tha  percentege  that  ara 
first  generation  college  students  in  our  respective  Institution*. 

According  to  our  records  at  Clinton  Junior  Collaga.  96X  of  our 
student  enrollment  receive  Federal  Aid  and  98Z  ara  first 
ganeration  college  students. 

Sincerely, 


'Kerf  7*1  Uri 


Pernell  Snith 

PS/gB 
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ALLEN  UNIVERSITY  TEL ' 1-803-376-5709  May  17,91      12:22  NO. 00*  P. 10 


ADDITIONAL  KISFOBBB  TO 

snciric  qubbtioib 

outition  l  i  Mhat  percentage  of  Allen  University  students 
received  Title  XV,  Student  Financial  Aid 
Assistance? 

Haattensa  i        92  percent  (92%)  ' 

Question  2  ■  How  aany  are  tiret-generation,  aollege-going 
etudente? 

ftiiaonit  i       6S  percent  (est) 


Question  3         i       How  haa  the  rlaing  coat  of  education  affected 
student  enrollment? 

Response  i       The  rising  cost  haa  had  a  aerioua,  adverse 

affect.  In  that  the  average  percentage  of 
etudents  who  ettend  Allen  University  qualify 
for  Federal  Financial  Assistance  (92%)  and  are 
f lrftt-gtneration,  college-going  students  Is 
88.50%,  aany  have  to  drop-out  of  college  due 
to  a  two-fold  problem 
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ALLEN  UNIVERSITY 


TEL; 1-803-376-5709 


May  17.91 


12:22  NO. 004  P. 11 


t  mien  1 


1.  Inability  to  pey  the  portion  of  tuition 
and  feu  (epproxiaately  92,000)  not 
covered  by  Student  Finanoiel  Aid. 

2.  The  need  to  work  to  help  support  the 
feally  finenoielly. 


What  can  be  dona  to  hold  the  lino  on  the 
rising  cost  of  oduootion? 

Give  o  »eeningful  financial  incentive  or 
lnoontlvoB  to  colleges  which  have  coat  up  with 
eraetive  weans  of  helping  students,  in 
general,  and  low-inooae  studsnts,  in 
particular,  neat  the  coat  of  thair  aduoation. 

Allan  University  has  auoh  e  progrea  vhioh 
assists  students  in  aeeting  the  cost  of  their 
educetlon  (14,094.00  per  seaester)  vie  ooae 
oreetive,   innovetivs  support  prograsis. 
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ALLEN  UNIVERSITY 


TEL:l-803-3?6-5?09 


May  17,91      12:22  No. 004  P. 12 


Ouaatlon  S 


What  haa  been  the  iapact  of  TltXa  XZZ  on  tha 

college? 


Mian  Vnlveraity  does  not  participate  in  tha 
Title  XXX  Progrea, 


jhe  iapact  on  participating  eollagaa  haa  baan 
■ore  than  poaitiva  and  oruoiat".  Xn  aoae 
caaee.  tha  iapaot  haa  aeant  changing  tha 
atatua  of  tha  inatitution  t ton  a  DBCLXMXMO  A 
collegc/univeraity  to  a  POSITIVELY  DBVBLOHNO 
inatitution  of  higher  education. 

Thla  aaaartion  ia  baaed  on  thii  writer' a 
experience  as  a  foraar  U.S.  Departaent  of 
Education  Official.  College  Aaadeaio  Dean. 
Conaultant  to  the  ftcaearch  Triangle  Iapaot 
fitudy  on  Title  XXX  and  now  aa  Prealdent  of  a 
eaell,  Hiatorically  6 lack  college. 


Quaation  6 


Ot  all  Title  XV.  Student  Financial  Aid 
Prograae.  which  two  are  aoat  laportant? 


Each  of  the  prograae  ia  terribly  laportant. 
Tha   Importance   of   tha   prograaa    (Pall)  CW8| 
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8I0G)  la  beaed  on  the  extent  to  vhleh  funding 
from  eeeh  progre»  repreaenta  •  vitel  lag  In 
developing  tht  etudent'e  finencial  aid  paokaga 
in  a  manner  which  aneblea  atudenta/parenta  to 
•cat  the  beeic  cost  ot  tuition  and  teee. 

It  ia  tht  interaction  of  the  funding  tvom  auch 
progrefta  which  anebia  tha  college  to*  provida 
ct  laaat  limited  eeaiatenee  in  meeting  tha 
TOTAL  ooat  of  tha  atudent'a  education.  With- 
out aupport  tor  thoae  coete  not  directly 
eaaoclated  with  tuition  and  teat.  a.g.  booka 
and  auppliBBi  low-incoaia  and/or  firet- 
generctlon.  colltga-going  pereonm  often  find 
it  impoaaibie  to  coaplate  their  undergraduate 
degree . 

IH  8H0P.T.  Bach  progrem  (Palli  CW8,  8100)  la 
HOST  important. 

However.  in  e  "hair-aplitting"  priority 
ranking,  the  "thin-Una"  ranking  in  terme  of 
importance  la  aa  followai 

•       Host  Important  i  Pall  Grant 
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•  Second  Holt  Important     i  College  Work 

Study  (CWB) 

•  Third  Host  Xaportent      i  Supplemental 

Fdueetional 
Opportunity 
Grout  (8BOO) 


pupation  7         i       Whet  H  the  cauee  of  tho  high  dofoult  reto? 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Now,  you  know  that  the  cost  of  college  edu- 
cation has  risen  considerably  over  the  past  decade.  How  has  the 
rise  in  costs  affected  enrollment  at  your  institution,  and  what  do 
you  suggest  be  done  to  help  hold  the  line  on  costs?  We  might  just 
let  you  answer  that  question  Now,  how  has  the  rise  in  costs  affect- 
ed enrollment  at  you  institution  and  what  do  you  suggest  be  done 
to  hold  down  the  costs? 

Mr.  Smith,  do  you  have  an  answer  on  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator  Thurmond,  first  let  me  say  that  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  going  to  college  or  attending  college  is  continuing  to 
increase  and  everything  else  is,  as  well,  and  we  recognize  that. 

I  think  the  thing  we  need  to  do  is  be  in  a  position  to  assist  our 
students  in  satisfying  that  cost.  Now,  I  am  not  too  sure  that  we  can 
cut  costs  very  much  on  our  campuses.  I  think,  though,  there  are 
some  things  that  can  be  done  associated  with  the  whoie  effort  of 
providing  that  education.  Let  me  give  you  one. 

As  a  member  of  the  NCAA  Council,  we  are  finding  on  our  cam- 
puses that  the  athletic  cost  is  increasing  because  the  demands  are 
being  placed  on  us  by  Federal  agencies  in  Washington  to  provide 
information  relative  to  disclosure.  Now,  we  don't  mind  providing 
that  information,  but  what  has  happened  is  many  institutions 
across  this  country  have  had  to  set  up  what  they  call  compliance 
offices,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requests  for  information  on  stu- 
dent athletes. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Student  athletes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Student  athletes,  and  I  would  certainly  suggest,  Sena- 
tor, that  that  be  looked  at  very  closely. 

In  the  NCAA  Council  in  Kansas  City,  that  was  one  of  the  central 
issues  that  we  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  NCAA  Council. 
It  has  gotten  so  bad  

Senator  Thurmond.  All  colleges  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  colleges  and  universities  across  this  country—the 
problem  has  gotten  so  bad,  that  Dick  Schultz,  who  is  the  National 
Director  of  the  NCAA,  said  to  us  at  the  meeting,  that  if  the  Feder- 
al Government  continues  to  request  additional  information  from 
our  institutions,  and  make  those  great  demands  for  information,  it 
is  possible  that  the  NCAA  will  just  have  to  stop  requesting  infor- 
mation for  its  purposes.  I  did  want  to  make  that  comment  to  you. 

Now,  the  other  thing  that   . 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  what  have  they  done  with  that  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  they  are  asking  for  information,  for  example, 
relative  to  the  graduation  rate  of  our  students,  which  we  do  not 
minding  giving.  We  think  it  should  be  given.  But  what  we  would 
suggest  is,  rather  than  for  us  having  to  give  that  information  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Government,  we  would  prefer  to  process  that 
information  through  the  NCAA  and  let  the  NCAA  handle  the  re- 
porting part  of  it  to  the  government. 

What  it  looks  like  now  is  that  it  is  going  to  continue  to  increase 
on  each  one  of  us  as  institutions  to  provide  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion on  an  ongoing  basis  to  the  Federal  Government.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  depend  upon  the  NCAA  and 
agencies  like  that  to  provide  that  information. 
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Now,  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to  say  relative  to  cost,  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  cost  associated  with  handling  financial  aid 
on  our  campuses,  and  as  a  result  of  it  and  because  of  the  amount  ot 
information  that  is  requested,  a  lot  of  students  are  not  able  to  satis- 
fy all  of  that  paperwork.  ...         , .  j  * 

I  wanted  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we  look  at  some  kind  of  cen- 
tralized assistance  office  in  each  State  that  will  work  with  the  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  individual  parents,  to  assist  them  in, 
number  one,  learning  hew  to  fill  out  these  forms,  and  number  two, 
assisting  them  in  doing  so. 

Now,  I  think  there  certainly  can  be  some  consideration  given  to 
that  approach,  rather  than  just  leaving  it  up  to  the  institutions  to 
try  to  get  this  information  out,  leaving  it  up  to  the  institutions  to 
help  process  the  information,  and  leaving  it  up  to  the  students 
who,  in  many  instances,  do  not  have  help  at  home  to  try  to  till 
these  forms  out.  I  think  we  are  losing  some  very  valuable  natural 
human  resources,  people  that  could  be  productive  in  the  future,  but 
they  are  not  able  to  satisfy  those  requirements. 

Thank  you.  _  . 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  think  Dr.  Dawson  wanted  to  make  some 

remarks  on  that.  .  . 

Mr  Dawson.  Senator,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  rising  cost 
of  education  issue  is  one  that  affects  this  group  of  colleges  dispro- 
portionately. It  costs  us  more  money  every  year  to  do  business,  be- 
cause the  salaries  go  up,  the  cost  of  food  goes  up,  everything  goes 
up,  it  costs  us  more  money  every  year,  just  as  it  does  every  other 
institution,  disproportionately,  though,  we  are  affected  because  we 
are  prohibited,  because  of  our  clientele,  from  passing  on  those  costs 
to  our  students.  We  have  to  keep  education  affordable,  which 
means  that  we  have  to  keep  it  within  reach,  so  we  pre  dispropor- 
tionately affected  by  that. 

For  instance,  at  Voorhees  College  right  now,  it  costs  the  student 
$5,992  to  go  to  college  there,  and  we  have  to  provide  that  education 
for  that  cost,  because  of  the  clientele  that  we  serve.  So,  we  cannot 
pass  the  rising  costs  on  to  our  students  and  we  are  being  dispropor- 
tionately affected  by  that,  which  is  why  increases  in  title  IV  t unds 
are  so  very,  very  important  to  us.  And  when  I  talk  about  the  $4,UUU 
Pell  entitlement,  it  is  for  that  purpose  and  just  for  that  Purpose, 
because  we  cannot  pass  these  costs  on  in  th  ^  way  that  we  should  be 

^Senator  Thurmond.  Any  of  you  supported  by  the  denomination 
churches,  can  you  get  them  to  help  more? 

Mr.  Dawson.  That  is  a  good  question.  I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  go 
with  me  to  try  to  get  that  done,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

We,  by  the  way,  have  been  having  the  same  problem  with  the 
man  in  the  pew.  You  see,  he  is  hit  in  the  pocket  the  same  way  and 
that  money  that  is  getting  to  the  national  church  is  not  as  much  it 
has  been,  so  we  are  having  to  take  a  look  at  the  budget  of  the  na- 
tional church,  und  we  are  being  affected  by  that,  also.  We  have  no- 
where else  to  turn,  sir. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  rest  of  you  on  this  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  Morris  is  a  small  private  institution  sup- 
ported by  a  church  denomination  in  this  State,  and,  of  course,  we 
face  the  same  problems  as  those  indicated  by  President  Dawson, 
and  we  have  to  reevaluate  our  costs  every  year. 

As  I  always  say  to  the  faculty  and  staff,  we  have  to  cut  all  the 
fat  that  we  can  find  out  of  the  budget  and  we  must  rely  heavily  on 
fund-raising  from  private  sources  and  all  that  we  can  get  from  Fed- 
eral sources,  because  our  students  pay  only  about  44  percent  of  the 
cost  of  attending  Morris  College.  We  have  to  raise  the  rest  from 
those  sources,  because  they  are  usually  low-income  students,  and 
90  percent  of  our  students  are  on  financial  aid,  and  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  our  students  are  first-generation  college  students,  at  least 
60  percent  of  them,  and  we  have  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

Of  course,  we  try  to  raise  more  money  for  scholarships.  We  have 
special  efforts  from  various  groups  and  churches  and  fraternities 
and  sororities  and  alumni  to  raise  scholarship  money  for  our  stu- 
dents and,  of  course,  we  encourage  student  employment  as  much  as 
we  can,  including  our  cooperative  education  program,  which  has 
been  a  great  help  to  many  of  our  students. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Can  you  get  the  community  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  students  when  they  are  not  in  classes? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  we  have  pretty  good  success  in  the  local 
community  in  getting  employment. 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  about  the  rest  of  you  on  that  subject/ 

Mr.  Dawson.  All  things  are  not  possible  in  Denmark,  no  trans- 
portation system,  very  few  job  opportunities  are  available.  At  Voor- 
hees  College,  technology  is  the  biggest  game  in  town,  and  there  is 
just  not  that  option  for  us.  . 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  we  have  had  relatively  good  success  in  Oran- 
geburg in  having  our  students  employed  across  this  community.  I 
would  suggest,  though,  that  we  look  at  ways  and  means  of  better 
utilizing  our  work-study  money  

Senator  Thurmond.  The  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  work-study  money,  increasing  the  level  so  that 
we  can  use  more  of  that  money  for  students,  to  employ  more  stu- 
dents on  our  campuses.  Right  now,  we  have  a  limit  in  terms  of  how 
much  of  that  money  can  be  used  for  work-study. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Senator  Thurmond,  the  issue,  in  my  judgment,  is 
very  basic.  There  has  to  be  a  subsidy  overall  to  support  historically 
black  colleges.  To  use  a  very  simple  analogy  is  that,  over  the  years, 
from  inception,  we  have  been  playing  catch-up  and  we  do  not  have 
the  basic  financial  support  to  put  in  place  those  items  we  need  to 
get  to  start  even. 

It  is  kind  of  like  computers.  Computers  can  do  a  lot,  but  you 
cannot  talk  about  expanding  the  use  of  computers  until  you  get  the 
first  one.  It  is  like  going  to  the  bank,  you  need  to  borrow  money, 
but  you  cannot  borrow  money  until  you  get  some  credit. 

We  think  that  the  Department  of  Education  needs  to  undergo— 
and  I  say  that  as  a  former  member  of  that  August  body— it  needs 
to  be  trained  and  educated  about  the  reality  of  historically  black 
colleges,  and  maybe  it  would  mean  sending  some  of  the  decision- 
makers or  staff  persons  to  spend  a  year  on  those  campuses,  to  get 
an  education  on  what  is  happening,  and  then  once  we  can  get  some 
subsidy  to  get  somewhat  even,  then  we  can  take  advantage  of  those 
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opportunities  to  get  our  students  out  there  to  subsidize  the  cost  of 

education.  ,  ,  , 

Senator  Thurmond.  Does  anybody  else  have  any  remarks  on 

this?  Dr.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  would  add  one  comment.  Of  course,  all  of  us  know 
that  the  children  of  the  Jobless  and  children  of  the  unskilled  find 
the  rising  costs  most  difficult,  and  certainly  we  must  never  forget 
to  use  all  of  the  strategies  available  to  us  to  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty and  certainly  do  all  that  we  can  to  promote  access  to  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  certainly  must  be  the  core  of  the  answer. 

Not  only  that,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  keep  college  tuition  af- 
fordable, and  if  we  could  somehow  get  additional  support  to  estab- 
lish endowment  programs,  I  believe  that  the  kind  of  institution 
would  do  as  much  as  we  could  to  hold  those  costs  down  and  keep 
our  institutions  affordable  to  those  who  need  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Senator,  I  just  want  to  say  that  you  will  not  find 
any  one  of  these  institutions  assembled  here  today  caught  up  in 
the  fix-fixing  problem.  You  will  not  have  that  problem  with  any 
one  of  these  institutions  that  are  here  today.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  I  wanted  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  really 
think  we  need  a  task  force  of  people  on  our  campuses  working  to- 
gether to  look  at  the  whole  issue  of  financial  aid  and  looking  at  the 
waste  involved,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  how  it  can  be  better 
used.  I  would  recommend,  as  a  part  of  the  results  of  these  hearings, 
that  you  consider  appointing  a  task  force  to  study  for  1  year  the 
whole  issue  of  financial  aid  across  this  country  and  how  it  affects 
historically  black  colleges,  how  it  affects  other  institutions,  and 
how  it  can  be  better  administered.  I  think  there  would  be  some 
very  revealing  information  to  come  out  of  it. 

Someone  just  mentioned  having  someone  spend  a  year  on  the 
campus.  Well,  I  think  that  we  could  certainly  gain  from  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  people  that  have  been  involved  for  years  in  this 
whole  area  and  take  a  look  at  it  very  closely  to  see  if  we  cannot 
come  up  with  some  very  viable  solutions  to  the  issue  of  how  we  can 
better  utilize  our  financial  aid  programs. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Sheheen,  has  anything  been  thought  ot 
along  that  line?  . 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Senator,  we  have  been  on  the  study  of  financial 
aid  in  the  State,  and,  of  course,  the  State's  resources  have  been 
stretched,  so  it  has  not  been  possible  to  implement  any  of  the  pro- 
grams ensuing  from  that  study.  . 

What  we  do  know  is  that  South  Carolina  has  the  second  highest 
tuition  in  the  public  institutions  in  the  Southeast. 

Senator  Thurmond.  You  have  what? 

Mr.  Sheheen.  We  have  the  second  highest  tuition  in  public  insti- 
tution in  the  Southeast,  out  of  15  States,  and  we  are  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  country,  and  that  is  not  becoming  to  a  State  that  has 
a  relatively  low  per  capita  income.  ....     .  , 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  Pell  grant  program,  which  is  vital, 
and  the  one  thing  I  am  worried  about,  again,  on  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram, is  that  there  will  be  efforts  made  to  extend  the  family 
income  limits  to  the  Pell  grant  program  to  families  who  really  can 
pay  their  own  way,  and  I  urge  you  to  be  on  guard  against  that,  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  proposals  in  Washington  to  extend  that 
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family  income  limit  up  to  the  $50,000  and  $60,000  range,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  appropriate  for  Pell  grants. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  do  you  think  is  a  reasonable  amount? 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Well,  my  own  personal  philosophy  is  that  it  should 
be  geared  to  families  with  very  modest  income,  $25,000  or  less,  per- 
haps. I  do  not  have  the  statistical  base  to  make  the  decision,  but  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  families  with  $50,000  or  $60,000  income 
ought  to  have  their  children  going  to  college  subsidized  by  the  Pell 
grant,  and  that  worries  me  a  Tot,  Senator. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Any  other  remarks  on  this  subject? 

[No  response.] 

We  will  move  on,  then.  One  of  the  things  we  are  continuing  to 
hear  from  educators  is  that  the  traditional  makeup  of  the  study 
body  on  college  campuses  has  changed  over  the  past  few  years.  For 
example,  most  students  attending  college  today  are  generally  older 
in  age.  Most  students  have  a  full  or  parttime  job  while  in  school, 
and  most  students  are  taking  longer  to  graduate.  Would  each  of 
you  describe  the  general  makeup  of  the  student  body  at  your  insti- 
tution and  indicate  whether  or  not  you  have  noticed  any  peculiar 
changes  in  its  makeup  over  the  past  few  years. 

Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  currently  we  are  experiencing  a  changing  in 
our  student  body  from  the  normal  18-year-old  that  comes  to  college 
and  graduates  around  the  age  of  22  to  a  little  older  student  who, 
number  one,  is  older,  number  two,  in  many  instances  may  or  may 
not  be  married,  and  number  three,  is  working  and  has  a  job.  Now, 
as  a  result  of  that,  we  have  decided  to  look  at  very  seriously  in  the 
next  2  years  instituting  a  weekend/evening  college  program,  where 
students  can  come  and  acquire  their  education  in  the  exclusively  in 
the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 

Senator  Thurmond.  So,  you  are  giving  evening  classes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  we  are  giving  evening  classes. 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  many  college  are  giving  evening  class- 
es, raise  your  hands,  let  us  see  how  many? 

[A  show  of  hands.] 

Just  about  all  of  them.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  we  plan  to  do  is  be  in  a  position  where  we  can 
offer  degree  programs  in  the  evening.  Now,  this  may  result  in 
having  to  reduce  some  of  the  daytime  course  loads  and  moving 
that,  switching  that  into  evening  programs. 

I  might  also  mention  that  there  is  a  request  on  a  continual  basis, 
and  it  is  growing,  of  industry  within  this  area  and  in  the  other 
communities  to  help  their  employees  improve  their  skills,  by  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for  them.  In  a  lot  of  cases,  these 
companies  are  asking  for  opportunities  to  send  their  employees 
into  degree  programs. 

Now,  what  we  have  done  thus  far,  we  have  combined  our  eiiorts 
with  the  technical  colleges  in  the  State.  We  are  working  very  close- 
ly with  Greenville  Technical  College,  and  we  offer  some  degree  pro- 
grams through  Greenville  Technical  College.  In  collaboration  with 
Greenville  Technical  College,  engineering  technology,  for  example, 
a  student  will  never  end  up  on  our  campus,  only  for  graduation,  in 
a  practical  sense.  That  student  will  get  their  associate  2-year 
degree  from  Greenville  Tech,  remain  in  Greenville  and  attend 
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Greenville  Tech,  and  be  taught  by  South  Carolina  State  College 
faculty  and  ultimately  receive  that  bachelor's  degree. 

Now,  that  is  taking  the  program  from  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege up  to  Greenville,  so  that  can  take  place.  We  see  the  need  of 
doing  that  kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Thurmond.  You  are  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  we  are  doing  that  now.  We  need  to  expand  that 
possibility,  but  particularly  in  our  community.  We  also  think  that, 
by  telecommunications,  and  we  are  working  at  that  and  developing 
that  with  South  Carolina  Educational  Television,  so  that  we  can 
offer  courses  in  various  communities  throughout  this  State,  along 
with  the  other  institutions  in  the  State. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Any  other  colleges  doing  what  he  just  men- 
tioned he  is  doing  with  Greenville  Technical  College? 

[No  response.] 

All  right.  As  each  of  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  title  111,  part  B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  provides  grants  to  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities  for  faculty  development,  administrative  man- 
agement, improvement  of  academic  programs  and  other  strength- 
ening programs.  What  impact  would  you  say  title  III  has  had  on 
the  overall  operation  of  each  of  your  schools? 

We  will  just  start  down  here.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Watts.  Title  III,  part  B  has  had  a  very  important  impact  on 
Benedict  College.  I  mentioned  a  couple  of  the  benefits  in  my  report, 
additional  benefits.  I  mentioned  the  honors  program  that  we  have 
developed,  a  very  creditable  honors  program.  We  have  developed  a 
comprehensive  faculty  development  program  that  has  upgraded 
skills  and  professional  experiences  of  our  faculty.  We  have  had  per- 
sons to  go  to  school  to  receive  terminal  degrees.  We  have  had  other 
persons  who  have  upgraded  by  simply  taking  courses.  We  have  sent 
faculty  to  professional  meetings  and  conferences.  We  have  had 
seminars  and  workshops  on  the  campus.  So,  overall,  the  faculty  de- 
velopment program  has  been  very  important. 

We  have  begun  a  continuing  education  program  that  addresses 
the  question  that  you  asked  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  do  have 
evening  and  Saturday  classes.  Currently,  we  are  offering  degrees 
through  a  continuing  education  program  that  is  supported  by  title 
HI  in  four  areas:  the  criminal  justice  area,  the  business  administra- 
tion area,  social  work  and  teacher  education,  and  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  other  programs.  One  very  important 
program  that  we  started  this  year  is  what  we  call  the  BC  Cares, 
which  is  the  center  for  academic  reinforcement  enhancement  and 
support.  That  program  has  as  its  ultimate  aim  to  increase  student 
retention,  so  that  we  keep  more  of  the  students  that  we  get.  Since 
the  pool  is  shrinking,  we  want  to  be  able  to,  we  think  it  is  very 
important,  not  only  that  we  recruit  students,  but  that  we  retain 
more  of  the  3tudente  that  we  recruit  and  enroll  at  the  college. 
There  are  other  programs  that  we  have  developed  under  title  III 
that  have  been  very  successful. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Coleman,  do  you  have  any  remarks  on 
this  subject?  B  _  . 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes,  sir.  In  1983,  the  Research  Triangle  Institute 
conducted  a  study  on  the  10-year  impact  on  developing  institutions, 
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including  historically  black  colleges.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on 
that  as  one  of  the  resource  persons  and  consultants. 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  that  study  was  that  institutions  had 
used  title  III  funding  to  be  moved  from  a  declining  institution  to  a 
positive  developing  institution.  My  comment  would  be  that  there 
might  be  reason  to  take  another  look  at  that  study  and  to  look  at 
those  things  that  worked  that  are  cited  in  that  study  and  to  give 
more  support  to  those  in  1991,  as  institutions  have  gotten  more 
input  to  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be  funded  through  those  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Richardson,  do  you  have  any  sugges 

tions?  .  •    .  I 

Mr.  Richardson.  Title  III  has  been  very,  very  significant  in  the 
development  of  Morris  College,  especially  over  the  past  10  to  15 
years.  For  example,  in  faculty  development,  we  have  gone  from  28 
percent  earned  doctorates  12  years  ago  to  now  5?  percent  are  earn- 
ing doctorates  on  our  faculty,  which  is  just  an  example  of  faculty 
development.  .. 

In  program  development,  you  know,  we  are  an  open-door  policy 
institution,  and  title  III  has  assisted  us  to  put  into  place  a  very  ex- 
cellent program  to  serve  the  needs  of  an  open-door  policy  institu- 
tion. We  have  also  been  able  to  computerize  all  of  our  operations. 
We  have  put  into  place  management  systems  that  have  increased 
and  improved  the  school's  management  operations  and  its  business 
operations,  and,  of  course,  we  have  honors  programs,  evening  class- 
es and  many  other  kinds  of  things  that  have  come  under  title  III. 

But  I  think  we  are  proudest  of  the  fact  that  our  student  reten- 
tion rate  over  that  period  has  jumped  from  35  percent  to  a  little 
over  70  percent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  mention  two  things.  One,  in 
all  of  the  things  that  my  colleagues  have  said,  we  are  certainly 
benefiting  title  III.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  have  been  most 
encouraging  has  been  the  start  of  a  school  of  freshmen  studies  in 
South  Carolina  State  College.  The  purpose  of  that  school  of  fresh- 
men studies  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for  each  entering  freshman 
student  and  some  transfer  students  to  be  tested,  to  find  out  where 
their  weaknesses  are,  and  where  we  find  weaknesses  in  English  or 
in  Math.  We  prescribe  programs  right  away  that  will  help  them 
through  those  initial  stages,  so  that  by  the  time  they  become  sopho- 
mores and  juniors,  they  are  better  prepared  to  continue  that  ma- 
triculation at  that  institution.  > 

Now,  I  think,  without  a  doubt,  that  has  certainly  helped  with  our 
attrition  ration,  and  I  highly  would  like  to  just  emphasize  again 
the  fact  that  that  school  of  freshman  studies  and  testing  program- 
incidentally,  Commissioner  Sheheen  and  the  Commissioners  haye 
assisted  us  with  our  school  of  freshman  studies  in  a  great  way.  In 
fact,  they  have  provided  funding  for  our  psychometric  center,  and 
that  work'-  hand-in-hand  with  the  school  of  freshman  studies. 

Now  I  might  also  mention  that,  through  title  III,  we  have  been 
able  to  improve  our  library  tremendously  and  the  library  holdings 
and  its  capability.  Yesterday,  we  had  a  new  development  at  our  li- 
brary that  I  think  everyone  should  be  proud  of,  and  the  money 
came  from  title  III. 
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Now,  I  want  you  to  indulge  just  a  moment  to  allow  our  vice  pro- 
vost Dr.  Davis  to  just  say  what  that  development  was.  He  can  do  it 
much  better  than  I.  Dr.  Davis,  would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  Over  the  last  4  years,  we  have  been  working  to  auto- 
mate our  library,  and  yesterday  we  inaugurated  the  first  phase  of 
that  automation,  and  we  have  the  beginning  of  what  we  call  mill 
line,  which  is  an  integrated  on-line  system.  The  first  phase  of  the 
system  is  the  cataloging.  All  of  the  books  of  the  library  can  now  be 
assessed  via  computers  which  are  housed  in  the  library,  by  tele- 
phone lines,  they  call  to  the  library  to  search  the  catalog  system  to 
find  out  what  the  services  are  and  what  resources  are  available. 

As  the  other  phases  of  that  system  go  on  line  in  the  next  couple 
of  years,  then  the  whole  library  will  be  completely  automated  to 
serve  our  students,  as  well  as  our  community  much  more  effective- 
ly. We  are  very  proud  of  the  inauguration  yesterday,  and  the  auto- 
mation of  the  library  system  here  at  the  college,  which  is  funded 
primarily  by  title  III  funds. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Dawson.  ,.,        .        ,  A 

Mr.  Dawson.  Senator,  I  think  you  can  readily  see  from  what  you 
have  just  heard  in  the  last  few  minutes  what  the  real  value  of  the 
title  III  program  is.  I  think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  our  institu- 
tions are  about.  The  diversity  of  programs,  and  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests of  each  institution  has  been  reflected  in  what  title  III  has 
been  permitted  these  institutions  to  do. 

The  legislation,  with  its  broad  parameters,  provides  opportunity 
for  the  institution  to  define  their  own  needs  and  to  focus  their 
moneys  on  addressing  those  needs.  You  have  heard  needs  from  li- 
braries to  honors  programs  to  freshman  programs,  and  when  I 
think  about  my  own  institution,  our  needs  are  curriculum  develop- 
ment. We  have  done  an  excellent  job  with  title  III  funds  in  just  de- 
veloping a  major  program  in  computer  science.  Our  strongest  pro- 
gram now  is  computer  science.  We  have  three  well-equipped  labs, 
and  many  of  our  students  now  are  going  into  the  computer  science 
area  and  are  coming  out  and  going  immediately  into  the  job 
market,  without  any  problem. 

The  other  problem  we  have  always  had,  as  many  ot  the  other  in- 
stitutions here  represented,  is  that  our  buildings  are  old  and  they 
are  in  need  of  extensive  repair.  One  of  the  very  real  advantages  of 
title  III  presented  to  us  now,  with  the  amendments  of  not  long  ago, 
is  the  opportunity  to  provide  money  for  remodeling  the  old  struc- 
tures that  we  have.  Voorhees  College  is  devoting  30  percent  of  its 
title  III  grant  to  improving  its  facilities,  and  when  we  do  that, 
along  with  the  new  building  that  you  so  graciously  helped  us  get, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  new  looking  campus  over  there.  Title  III  is 
a  very,  very  effective  program,  because  of  its  flexibility,  its  interest 
in  the  institutions  and  their  ability  to  direct  those  resources  within 
the  broad  funding  parameters  to  the  needs  the  institutions  have. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr,  Bryan. 

Mr  Bryan.  Thank  you.  In  1986,  when  I  arrived  on  the  campus  ol 
Denmark  Technical  College,  the  college  was  not  eligible  to  receive 
title  HI  funding,  and  your  office,  Senator  Thurmond,  helped  us  to 
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acquire  that  eligibility.  Now  we  are  eligible  to  receive  title  III,  part 
B  funding. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  received  about  $400,000  a  year,  and  we 
have  used  that  money  to  help  faculty  development.  We  have  been 
able  to  send  many  of  our  faculty  members  off  for  specialized  train- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  changing  technology  in  our  world  today, 
and  others  have  pursued  advanced  degrees. 

We  have  done  much  to  build  a  management  information  system 
that  is  so  important  to  managing  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. We  have  been  able  to  procure  hardware  and  software.  That 
program  has  been  most  meaningful  to  the  institution  in  this 

r6ffot  only  that,  we  have  been  able  to  add  volumes  to  our  library 
learning  resources  center  to  support  two  or  three  new  programs 
that  we  have  brought  on  board  since  1L*S6.  We  know  that  the  State 
will  not  ever  be  able  to  provide  all  of  thy  money  that  we  need,  so 
we  are  working  diligently  to  acquire  funding  from  the  private 
sector  and,  with  title  II  funding,  we  have  been  able  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  our  institutional  advancement  function. 

Even  more  importantly,  we  have  been  able  to  set  up  an  office  for 
curriculum  enhancement.  It  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  curricu- 
lum research  design  and  development.  Our  title  III  funding  has 
also  assisted  us  in  strengthening  our  development  studies  program. 
As  you  know,  large  numbers  of  students  come  to  college  these  days 
that  are  not  fully  prepared  for  college  level  work,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire  computer-aided  instruction  equipment  to  assist 
with  this  very  important  work. 

So,  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  sing  for  title  III,  because  it  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  at  Denmark  Technical  College,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  the  richest  State  in  the  Union,  and  we 
have  many  very  important  needs. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  after  the  next  year  or  so,  I  can  see 
the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  We  will  eventually  reach  self- 
sufficiency. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith,  I  do  not  believe  your  college  receives  title  ill  aid. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Thurmond.  It  is  a  junior  college. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not.  In  fact,  it  is  not  accredited,  it  has  not 
been  accredited,  and  it  is  ineligible  for  title  II  funds. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Now  we  will  go  to  another  question.  Of  all 
the  different  student  aid  programs:  Pell  grants,  Stafford  loans,  sup- 
plemental loans  for  students,  Plus  loans,  Perkins  loans,  college 
work-study,  supplementary  educational  opportunity  grants,  State 
student  incentive  grants,  and  income  contingent  loans,  which  two 
programs  are  the  most  important  for  students  attending  your  insti- 
tutions? 

We  will  just  start  down  here,  Dr.  Watts. 

Mr  Watts.  The  Pell  grant  is  the  most  important.  That  is  the 
most  important,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Cowman. 

Mr.  Coleman.  !  M  and  college  work-study. 

Senator  Thuxmo.     Dr.  Richardson. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  It  would  be  Pell  grants  and  college  work-study, 
and,  of  course,  SEOG. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith.  Pell,  work-studv  and  SEOG. 
Senator  Thurmond.  What? 

Mr.  Smith.  Pell  grants,  work-study  and  SEOG,  in  that  order,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Dawson.  The  same,  Senator,  Pell  grants  first  off,  and  SEOG 
second,  and  work-study. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  certainly  would  agree  with  what  has  been  said, 
except  that  we  do  believe  that  Pell  grants  are  most  effective. 

Mr.  Smith.  Pell  grant,  college  work-study  and  SEOG,  those  three. 

Senator  Thurmond.  All  right.  Now,  we  will  move  on  to  another 
question.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  big  issues  in  the  reauthorization 
is  what  to  do  about  the  increase  in  student  loan  defaults.  Default 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  is  at  an  all-time  high  of  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  1991.  As  educators  and  administrators,  what  do  you  believe 
is  the  primary  cause  for  most  of  these  defaults,  and  how  should  we 
go  about  developing  a  comprehensive  solution? 

Dr.  Watts,  we  will  start  with  you. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  have  a  statement  about  that  in  my  report.  We  have 
first-generation  college  students,  students  from  economically  de- 
prived backgrounds  who  are  acquiring  these  loans.  They  are  also 
students,  to  a  large  extent,  who  are  high-risk  students. 

Now,  I  think  one  of  the  major  problems  is  that  many  of  the  de- 
faults are  coming  from  students  who  fall  victim  to  attrition,  and 
once  they  are  out  of  school,  then,  of  course,  they  experience  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  repaying  those  loans.  Their  families,  if  they  are 
first-generation  college  students,  their  families  may  not  be  able  to 
give  them  the  assistance  that  they  need  in  repaying  the  loans.  So  I 
think  that  a  complex  of  factors  is  what  contributes  to  the  default 
rate. 

In  terms  of  solutions,  we  have  talked  about  this  at  our  school 
and  we  think  that  the  lending  institutions  should  be  required  to 
take  on  more  of  the  responsibility  or  accountability  for  the  loans, 
for  collecting  on  the  loans,  rather  than  the  entire  responsibility 
being  given  over  to  the  institutions.  We  think  that  if  some  kind  of 
a  plan  could  be  developed,  if  the  manner  in  which  the  loan  defaults 
are  handled  could  be  handled  could  be  restructured,  so  that  the 
lending  institutions  have  more  responsibility,  then  that  would  take 
some  of  the  burden  and  the  penalty,  so  to  speak,  off  the  institutions 
and  equalize  it  somewhat. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  believe  we  have  to  limit  it  to  2  minutes 
each  one,  in  order  to  get  through  here. 

Dr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  the  basic  cause  has  to  do  with  inadequate 
entitlement  funding,  Pell  grant  and  SEOG.  I  think  it  is  complicated 
by  making  loans  to  freshmen  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  from  the  burden  of  maybe  being  the  first-generation  college 
going  student,  and  then  being  dependent  upon  perhaps  support  the 
family  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

On  the  solution,  i  think  that  we  can  move  from  a  punitive  situa- 
tion to  the  colleges  to  a  reward  system.  I  think  that  the  idea  of 
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looking  at  the  amount  of  money  in  default  and  making  some  kind 
of  reward  system  and  also  establishing  a  centralized  area  to  assist 
the  colleges.  In  short,  the  colleges  simply  do  not  have  the  manpow- 
er and  the  resources  to  take  a  complicated  issue.  Because  of  those 
resources,  we  believe  they  should  be  devoted  to  more  direct  educa- 
tion, so  we  need  some  assistance  from  an  outside  group  to  help 
with  the  processing  and  the  cost  of  that  processing. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson.  As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  I  think  we 
should  place  emphasis  on  awarding  loans  to  upper  classmen  who 
have  made  it  through  the  first  2  years  and  are  more  likely  to  grad- 
uate and  get  a  job.  Then,  of  course,  I  think  we  should  find  ways  to 
do  a  better  credit-worthiness  check  on  students  who  are  going  to 
get  the  loans.  Of  course,  I  believe  collection  strategies  must  include 
the  lending  agencies  and  other  persons  in  that  area,  as  well  as  the 
college,  if  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  lowering  these  default  rates. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Smith.  ... 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  that  enough  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  fact  that  these  loans  have  to  be  repaid.  I  do  not 
think  people  have  been  made  to  realize  that  they  will  have  to  pay, 
if  they  do  not  repay  the  loan,  and  I  think  that  has  to  be  done. 

Second,  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  need  an  outside  agency  cre- 
ated to  handle  this  collection  process,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
that;  it  ought  to  be  available.  The  colleges  and  universities  should 
be  expected  to  cooperate  100  percent  with  that  collection  agency  or 
office.  That  office  should  be  able  to,  number  one,  have  the  Social 
Security  numbers  of  people  who  hold  loans  and  go  after  the  money 
through  the  employer,  and  I  think  the  employer  should  be  respon- 
sible for  that. 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  soon  should  they  start? 

Mr.  Smith.  How  soon  should  they  start  the  entire  program? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Start  collecting. 

Mr  Smith.  Oh,  I  think  they  should  start  collecting  as  soon  as, 
number  one,  that  student  either  graduates  or  is  no  longer  enrolled 
in  school.  I  think  that  either  the  student  graduates  

Senator  Thurmoiid.  Would  you  give  him  a  year  to  work,  to  have 
a  chance  to  pay  it,  or  ....        L    M,  .     .  .. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  he  graduates,  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  give  him 
some  time  to  get  into  the  job  market. 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  long?  ......  . 

Mi1.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  if  it  should  be  a  year.  I  think  we  need 
to  start  collecting  soon.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  a  year.  I  think 
a  small  portion  on  a  monthly  basis  could  be  started  right  away. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Dr  Dfiwsorit 

Mr.  Dawson.  Senator,  it  is  obvious  that  our  students  follow  the 
same  pattern  that  my  colleagues  talked  about.  Our  statistics  show 
that  the  students  of  Voorhees  College  who  default  are  students  who 
do  not  complete.  They  come  in  and  stay  a  year  or  a  semester,  in- 
crease their  loan  burden  after  a  semester  or  a  year  and  drop  out. 
They  do  not  finish,  because  of  academic  problems,  for  the  most 
part,  and  they  are  the  students  who  are  defaulting. 

I  talked  to  you  about  $124,000  that  Voorhees  is  in  default  at  this 
particular  point.  About  $90,000  of  that  money  has  been  identified 
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as  students  who  have  come  into  the  ustitution  and  who  have  not 
graduated. 
Senator  Thurmond.  And  have  what? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Have  not  graduated,  so  those  students  did  not  per- 
sist and  that  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  default  is.  As  I  look  at  the 
Federal  $2.4  billion,  and  the  government  is  paying  45  percent  of 
that  appropriation  for  program  obligations,  I  think  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  reducing  the  rate,  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration 
again  the  amount  of  money  that  is  involved  in  an  institution  s  de- 
fault situation  and  go  after  that  money.  If  we  want  to  collect,  we 
have  to  go  after  the  money,  because  the  default  percentages  skews 
the  issue  and  it  puts  up  a  ghost,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because 
the  money  is  not  that  much. 

I  do  agree  that  we  have  to  be  sure,  as  Dr.  omith  said,  that  tne 
students  understand  that  they  have  an  obligation,  once  they  take 
out  a  loan,  to  pay  it  back. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Bryan.  . 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  could  make  a  few  comments  on  the  subject.  Ul 
course,  all  of  us  know  that  colleges  do  not  control  the  process  of 
qualifying  recipients.  But  as  Dr.  Dawson  has  indicated,  we  can 
identify  very  early  on  those  students  who  are  likely  to  drop  out  and 
default.  Our  situation  is  similar  to  his  on  that. 

I  also  agree  with  the  fact  that  the  inadequacy  of  Pell  grants  may 
somehow  relate  to  that,  particularly  in  the  first  year.  Colleges  cer- 
tainly must  do  all  that  they  can  do  to  counsel  students,  to  make  it 
very,  very  clear  that  that  is  borrowed  money  and  that  they  must 
pay  it  back.  I  agree  with  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  colleges 
really  have  the  resources  to  do  the  job  totally.  So,  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Smith,  there  must  be  some  specialized  agency  to  do  that  kind  of 
work* 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that  maybe  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  could  deal  with  that,  with  some  modification.  Some  agency, 
I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Smith,  I  believe  will  have  to  work  with  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  demand  and  insure  that  that 
money  is  repaid.  .  ... 

I  believe  that  most  institutions  of  higher  education  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  support  and  cooperate  in  such  an  endeavor, 
but  I  brieve  that  most  institutions  are  just  simply  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  specialized  work  of  collection.  So,  I  would  agree  that 
one  way  to  approach  the  problem  or  to  solve  the  problem  is  an  idea 
of  some  special  agency  to  deal  with  that,  with  strong  support  on 
the  part  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Smith.  iL  , 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think,  according  to  the  information  that  we  have 
gotten,  that  we  certainly  should  be  more  careful  with  providing 
loans  for  those  freshmen  students,  because,  from  the  information 
we  have,  they  are  the  ones  that  sometimes  drop  out,  and  when 
they  have  dropped  out,  we  have  serious  difficulty  trying  to  get  your 
hands  on  them,  to  follow  them  up  and  see  that  they  make  those 
payments.  ,  .. 

I  think  if  we  would  provide  something  in  the  area  of  college 
work-study  or  SEOG,  for  them  to  do  some  work  with  the  Pell 
grant,  in  our  particular  case  I  think  it  would  be  better.  Second,  in 
order  to  try  to  deal  with  this  default  issue,  I  think  that  there 
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should  be  some  careful  study  and  come  up  with  an  agency  or  some- 
thing, that  a  recommendation  would  be  approved  that  we  could  do 
something  about  this  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  I  would  want  to  make  a  comment.  1  want  to 
take  issue  with  my  colleagues  that  feel  that  freshmen  students 
should  not  receive  these  loans.  I  am  afraid  that  ir  we  eliminate 
freshmen  and  sophomore  students  from  being  eligible  to  receive 
the  loans,  that  we  are  going  to  lose  freshmen  and  sophomore  stu- 
dents, a  considerable  number  of  them. 

My  position  is  that  we  make  it  very  clear  that  loans  are  repaid, 
and  that  if  they  are  not  repaid,  then  you  pay  the  costs  for  that.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  need  to  even  consider,  in  my  opinion,  eliminating 
the  possibility  along  the  way  at  any  time  of  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores receiving  loans.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  leave  that 
door  open  to  them.  , 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Talbert  just  handed  me  a  memorandum 
here.  Why  don't  you  read  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Talbert.  It  basically  says  that,  under  current  law,  the  recon- 
ciliation legislation  last  year,  if  a  school  has  a  default  rate  of  d5 
percent  or  more  for  1991  and  1992,  then  that  school  would  no 
longer  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  financial  aid  for  its  students. 
However,  there  is  an  exception  for  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities,  and  that  exception  is  it  does  not  kick  in  and  apply  to 
them  until  1994.  .       -  ...  , 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Senator,  I  want  to  interject  one  thing  here.  1  think 
what  we  are  seeing  in  terms  of  the  default  rate  w  a  result  of  the 
broad  shift  over  the  1980's  from  grants  to  loans.  Now,  I  think  that 
Congress  ought  to  look  at  how  much  better  off  this  country  and  a 
number  of  students  would  have  been,  if  the  money  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  losing  in  defaulted  loans  had  been  invested  in  Fell 
grants,  because  it  would  have  cost  the  Federal  Government  the 
same  amount  of  money  they  are  going  to  lose  in  default  loans  or 
they  are  going  to  give  it  away  in  Federal  grants. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  that  would  be  correlated,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that— and  I  have  students  who  come  into  my  office 
and  talk  to  me  after  they  go  to  one  of  these  institutions  or  some 
other  institution  in  the  State  and  take  out  a  loan  for  $4,000  or 
$5,000,  and  they  no  longer  are  in  college,  because  they  are  not  at- 
tending at  the  first  year  or  the  second  year  for  some  reason,  and 
here  they  are  out  there  with  a  meager  paying  job  and  a  loan  that 
they  have  got  to  pay  off  and  they  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  en- 
hanced earning  power  because  they  did  not  finish  college.  So,  they 
are  out  there  in  a  very  menial  job,  with  this  big  old  loan  outstand- 
ing from  which  they  are  never  going  to  get  any  benefit,  because 
they  are  not  going  to  finish  college,  and  it  is  a  tough  situation  to 
put  a  student  in,  to  be  out  of  college,  no  degree  and  a  big  old  loan 
to  pay  off,  and  no  credentials  for  getting  a  good  job. 

I  think  all  that  militates  to  Congress  looking  to  enhancing  the 
Pell  grant  program,  instead  of  persisting  in  visiting  these  kinds  ot 
indebtedness  on  young  people  who  are  not  quite  in  control  of  their 
own  destiny,  based  on  the  ones  that  I  talk  to  when  they  come  into 
my  office. 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Now,  we  will  come  to  the  last  question,  and 
then  we  are  going  to  have  a  talk  here  by  the  representative  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Do  any  of  you  have  any  final  recommendations  or  comments 
with  respect  to  the  reauthorization?  Just  take  about  a  minute  each, 
and  we  will  start  with  Dr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  think  strengthening  of  the  title  III  programs,  part 
B  in  particular,  we  would  like  to  see  that  program  maintained  and 
strengthened.  I  mentioned  one  already,  the  one  ir  which  the  stu- 
dent loan  defaults  are  currently  handled,  we  would  .ike  to  see  that 
restructured  so  that  the  responsibility  does  not  fall  solely  on  the 
institution  and  the  institutions  are  not  penalized.  The  manner  in 
which  default  rates  are  calculated  should  be  restructured  in  a  way 
that  both  percentages  and  actual  dollar  amounts  are  factored  into 
the  formula  for  the  rate.  I  think  I  gave  the  others  earlier. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Coleman.  We  would  endorse  the  recommendation  of  NAF  kO 
regarding  the  Reauthorization  Act. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  endorse  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  endorse  the  recommendations  of  NArEO.  1 
would  also  recommend,  as  Commissioner  Sheheen  has  said,  that 
Congress  put  more  emphasis  on  the  Pell  grant,  rather  than  on 
loans.  I  would  finally  recommend  that  in  the  loan  situation,  that 
we  have  some  kind  of  outside  agency  established  to  handle  the  col- 
lection of  those  loans,  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
institutions. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Dawson.  We  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  a  program,  Senator,  to  strengthen  the  professorate  at 
these  institutions,  that  it  include  in  this  reauthorization  package  a 
fellowship  program  for  persons  at  the  Ph.D.  level,  and  I  have  it 
spelled  out  specifically  in  my  testimony. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  certainly  would  recommend  that  we  do  much  more 
to  strengthen  the  endowment  programs  at  'he  historically  black 
colleges.  I  certainly  would  endorse  the  idea  01  more  grants,  and  let 
the  emphasis  move  away  from  loans.  I  would  suggest  that  we  add 
more  flexibility  to  title  III  part  B,  and  that  is  to  allow  institutions 
to  pursue  reasonable  courses  of  action,  as  long  as  it  is  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  institution. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr  Smith.  We  are  not  in  that  area.  However,  I  definitely  would 
recommend  that  Pell  grant  aid  be  increased  and  that  we  do  less  for 
loans,  in  order  to  try  to  clear  up  this  debt. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  want  to  thank  each  one  of  you  for  your 
comments. 

Mr.  Sheheen,  do  you  have  any  final  words  tor  us.' 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Senator,  I  wanted  to  say  that  these  gentlemen 
have  thoroughly  explored  this  question  with  you  and  the  staff 
today,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  occasion  that  has  been  more  bene- 
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ficial  for  higher  education  than  your  bringing  the  hearing  to  South 
Carolina,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  it. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Again,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  out- 
standing job  you  are  doing  as  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Sheheen.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  I  believe  Ms.  Niel- 
sen could  not  come,  and  Ms.  Pritchett  of  the  Office  of  Instructional 
Technology  is  here  to  speak  in  her  place. 

Ms.  Pritchett,  if  you  could  speak  to  us  for  about  10  or  12  min- 
utes. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAMELA  PRITCHETT,  OFFICE  OF  INSTRUCTION- 
AL TECHNOLOGY,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Ms.  Pritchett.  It  will  be  no  longer  than  that,  I  can  assure  you. 
I  am  Pamela  Pritchett,  as  you  said,  from  the  Office  of  Instruc- 
tional Technology.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity,  as  a 
citizen,  Senator  Thurmond,  to  say  thank  you  for  everything  you  do 
to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  South  Carolina,  not  just  in 
education,  but  in  all  areas,  and  we  do  thank  you  for  that. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Pritchett.  I  want  second  to  say  that  Dr.  Nielsen  is  very 
sorry  that  she  could  not  be  here  today.  A  legal  situation  detained 
her,  and  so  I  am  a  substitute  and  I  would  say  not  the  top  substitute 
for  her,  because  nobody  can  take  her  place  here  today,  but  I  am 
bringing  her  remarks  to  you  and  to  say  that  any  questions  that  you 
have  regarding  K  through  12  education  on  this  issue,  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  those  questions  back  to  her  and  she  will  be  glad  to  respond 
to  them  in  writing  for  you. 
On  behalf  of  Barbara  Nielsen, 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  today  to  be  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Education. 

I  have  devoted  my  entire  adult  life  to  education— as  a  teacher,  as 
an  administrator  and  education  planner,  and  now  as  South  Caroli- 
na's Superintendent  of  Education. 

Our  mission  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  to  provide 
equity  and  excellence  for  all  the  children  of  South  Carolina.  Our 
focus  is  primarily  on  kindergarten  through  12th  grade,  but  our  suc- 
cesses will  mean  that  smarter  students  with  better  minds  will  be 
heading  into  our  system  of  higher  education,  whether  into  one  of 
our  colleges,  universities  or  technical  schools. 

We  are  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  join  us  in  this  mission, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  a  strong  primary,  secondary  and 
postgraduate  educational  system  is  truly  vital  to  our  economic,  po- 
litical, social  and  cultural  strength  as  a  Nation. 

South  Carolina's  commitment  to  education  and  to  education  re- 
forms cannot  be  challenged.  Indeed,  our  State  has  a  history  of 
being  on  the  front  lines  of  reform  and  innovation,  as  educators  and 
public  officials  searching  for  ways  to  improve  our  educational  prod- 
uct. 
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Governor  Jim  Edwards  fought  for  the  Education  Finance  Act  in 
the  1970's.  The  EFA  allowed  our  State  to  start  sharing  its  financial 
resources  for  education  more  equitably  across  South  Carolina. 

The  reforms  continued  under  Governor  Dick  Riley.  Our  state 
Legislature  passed  the  Educational  Improvement  Act  of  1984  and 
raised  the  sales  tax  by  a  penny  on  the  dollar  to  finance  education 
reforms.  The  idea  was  to  raise  the  standards,  toughen  the  curricu- 
lum, and  make  our  students  more  competitive  with  students  across 

^Governor  Carroll  Campbell  pushed  the  reform  movement  a  step 
further  with  Target  2000.  These  reforms  are  designed  to  free  de- 
serving schools  from  the  regulatory  process  and  find  new  and 
better  ways  to  teach  our  children. 

My  goal,  as  Superintendent  of  Education,  is  to  make  sure  the  re- 
forms are  working  for  all  of  the  children  of  our  State.  We  need  to 
look  hard  at  what  is  working  and  what  is  not,  making  sure  that 
the  best  of  these  reforms  are  being  shared  with  students  across  the 
State,  making  sure  that  we  discard  the  reform  programs  that  have 
not  been  successful.  _ 

These  are  tough  economic  times,  and  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  the  most  we  can  with  limited  financial  resources.  We  also 
have  to  make  sure  that  we  work  closely  and  collaborate  our  efforts 
with  higher  education  officials  in  South  Carolina.  Working  togeth- 
er, we  can  make  sure  our  children  are  prepared  for  postsecondary 
education,  and  the  training  and  education  we  give  them  fits  the 
needs  of  our  State's  colleges  and  universities  and  technical  schools. 

The  idea  is  to  bring  schools  and  colleges  closer  together  and  to 
help  remove  many  of  the  obstacles  that  face  students,  parents, 
counselors  and  admissions  officers,  as  they  chart  the  course  from 
one  level  of  education  to  the  next.  Working  together,  we  can  find 
new  and  better  ways  to  find  out  which  students  are  ready  for  col- 
lege. We  can  find  ways  to  help  at-risk  students  and  help  secondary 
students  develop  the  communications  skills  and  the  problem-solv- 
ing skills  they  will  all  need  in  college. 

Working  together,  we  can  increase  the  number  of  secondary  stu- 
dents moving  on  to  college,  staying  there  longer,  and  succeeding 
while  they  are  there.  We  can  make  the  system  work  better  for  all 
students,  not  just  those  identified  as  "above  average.  We  are  al- 
ready working  together  to  make  that  a  reality. 

Fred  Sheheen  and  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Education,  have  es- 
tablished the  South  Carolina  Council  on  Educational  Collaboration. 

This  council  will  bring  together  the  higher  education  commis- 
sioner the  State  education  superintendent,  the  presidents  of  the 
State  councils  of  public  college  presidents  and  the  private  college 
presidents,  a  school  district  superintendent,  the  Governor  s  Profes- 
sor of  the  Year,  South  Carolina's  Teacher  of  the  Year,  a  school 
principal,  the  dean  of  a  college  of  education,  curriculum  specialists 
from  elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  business  com- 

mTheygoal  is  inter-agency  cooperation.  During  these  times  of  fiscal 
constraint  and  calls  for  increased  accountability,  the  entire  educa- 
tional community  must  join  together  to  provide  the  highest  quality 
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education  and  educational  services  possible  for  the  people  of  South 
Carolina.  _  „  _ ,  ... 

Working  together,  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  will  use  existing  personnel  for 
staff  assistance,  and  we  will  provide  modest  funding  from  our  exist- 
ing budgets  to  make  this  collaborative  effort  a  success.  We  owe  it  to 
the  taxpayers  of  South  Carolina,  and  our  success  is  vital  to  the 
children  of  South  Carolina. 

Our  students  and  young  people  must  be  prepared.  1  hey  must 
learn  the  things  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  that  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  educational  challenges  ahead. 

More  and  more  of  our  high  school  graduates  are  going  to  college 
each  year,  and  they  are  doing  better  and  better,  once  they  k?et 
there.  The  graduates  of  our  high  schools  will  be  getting  a  better 
education  than  the  ones  who  came  before  them,  and  we  will  expect 
these  graduates  to  perform  better  at  the  college  or  technical  school 
level 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  Class  of  1981,  more  than  37,000  students 
earned  diplomas.  Just  more  than  17,000  of  them  entered  college  the 
following  fall.  That  is  about  44  percent.  The  numbers  have  been 
getting  steadily  better,  but  they  are  not  nearly  good  enough. 

The  Class  of  1989  had  fewer  students  than  the  graduating  class 
of  10  years  ago,  but  more  of  those  students  went  on  co  college  or  to 
degree  programs  in  technical  schools. 

Last  year,  South  Carolina  schools  graduated  37,021  seniors  and 
18,133  of  them  went  on  to  further  their  education.  That  is  about  49 
percent,  and  they  have  succeeded.  Overall,  they  passed  93  percent 
of  the  courses  they  completed.  i_ 

That  class  of  college  freshmen  from  South  Carolina  schoos 
passed  95  percent  of  their  English  and  language  arts  courses,  thyy 
passed  90  percent  of  their  math  and  science  courses,  93  percent  ot 
ttv  ir  social  studies  and  social  science  courses,  95  percent  of  their 
arts  an  i  music  classes,  and  97  percent  of  their  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  courses. 

Primary  and  secondary  education  in  South  Carolina  continues  to 
benefit  from  innovation  and  reform,  and  so  must  higher  education 
in  our  State.  We  have  most  of  the  money  we  need  to  do  the  job  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  South  Carolina,  but  the 
higher  education  system  needs  more  money  in  order  to  do  the  job  it 
is  capable  of  doing.  Higher  education  simply  must  have  the  re- 
sources it  needs  to  continue  what  we  have  been  able  to  start  and  to 
keep  our  students  competitive  in  an  increasingly  competitive  work 
place.  The  Federal  Government  must  do  its  share  for  higher  educa- 

tl(This  subcommittee  has  come  here  to  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege to  hear  public  testimony  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  We  must  all  work  together,  State  and  Federal  edu- 
cation officials  and  State  and  Federal  public  servants,  to  increase 
the  number  of  black  professionals  in  our  classrooms.  .... 

On  the  State  level,  we  could  help  by  providing  people  with  bache- 
lors degrees  initial  certification  to  teach  in  the  area  m  which  they 
have  earned  their  degrees.  This  would  be  especially  helpful  for  men 
and  women  who  come  from  predominantly  black  colleges  which 
may  not  have  the  funding  necessary  to  finance  additional  teacher 
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education  programs.  Such  flexibility  on  a  postbaccalaureate  certifi- 
cation program  could  erase  the  stumbling  block  which  now  re- 
quires many  fine  would-be  teachers  to  go  back  to  school  for  another 
BA  degree  or  for  a  masters  of  arts  in  teaching,  just  to  be  able  to  go 
into  the  classroom  and  share  what  they  have  learned  with  a  new 
generation  of  students. 

On  the  Federal  end,  we  join  the  Commission  on  Higher  JMiuca- 
tion  in  asking  that  the  1991  Reauthorization  Act  focus,  in  part,  on 
a  competitive  grants  program,  to  find  innovative  ways  to  help  our 
Nation's  undergraduates.  „     ,    .  ^  « 

We  concur  in  their  call  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education  to  be  reshaped  to  allow  2-  and  4-year 
public  colleges  to  be  able  to  compete  for  grants  to  strengthen  the 
education  and  expand  and  enhance  the  educational  experiences  of 
our  undergraduates. 

We  are  working  at  the  State  level  to  restructure  our  primary 
and  secondary  school  curriculum  and  to  find  better  ways  to  educate 

our  children.  ^       .  .    ,      ,,  *   « 

We  join  our  Higher  Education  Commission  s  call  for  a  move 
beyond  the  traditional  cafeteria-style  curriculum  and  move  toward 
new  and  better-defined  college  curricula.  Working  together,  we  can 
find  better  ways  to  teach  students  and  to  teach  our  new  teachers  to 

Our  mission  at  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Education  in- 
cludes making  students  more  active  players,  and  not  just  passive 
recipients  of  the  learning  process.  We  will  find  ways  to  reach  and 
teach  all  the  students  in  our  system.because  every  cluld  can  learn 
and  every  child  can  perform  at  high  levels.  And  when  we  succeed 
at  the  primary  and  secondary  level,  our  graduates  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  huge  lecture  halls  and  traditional  college  teaching  and 

16  Yoirgchallengei  as  Federal  lawmakers  working  with  the  1991  Re- 
authorization Act,  is  to  help  give  our  posteecondarv  schools  the 
tools  they  need  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  of  the  future.  We 
must  also  work  together  to  make  the  classrooms  and  the  curricula 
of  tomorrow  more  responsive  and  more  in  touch  with  the  student 
population  that  is  more  diverse  than  ever  before. 

This  means  we  must  all  work  harder,  to  be  sure  that  the  care 
and  composition  of  our  curricula,  our  faculties,  and  our  administra- 
tive staffs  more  accurately  reflect  the  cultural  and  racial  heritage 
of  the  students  we  teach.  This  means  giving  more  relevance  to 
what  we  do  at  all  levels  of  education,  and  to  that  end,  we  must  tind 
ways  to  take  education  out  of  the  lecture  halls,  out  of  the  library 
and  off  of  our  campuses  and  into  our  cities,  towns  and  neighbor- 
hoods, leading  our  students  into  commitments  to  public  service  and 
commitments  to  community.  . 

We  must  also  find  ways  to  attract  the  members  of  this  increas- 
ingly-diverse student  body  that  we  are  trying  to  serve.  You,  as  law- 
makers, could  help  that  process  by  making  more  grant  money 
available  to  help  deserving  minority  applicants  finance  their  post- 
secondary  education  dreams.  The  challenges  are  great,  but  the  re- 
wards are  extraordinary.  Working  together,  we  can  succeed. 

We  in  South  Carolina  are  moving  along  a  path  of  partnership 
wit»*  a  commitment  for  cooperation.  We  will  achieve  great  things 
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for  everyone,  from  the  youngest  child  in  preschool  to  the  people 
who  have  spent  years  in  the  fields  or  factory  and  now  seek  the 
formal  education  they  may  have  abandoned  half  a  lifetime  ago. 
The  1990's  are  a  time  of  great  challenge  and  great  opportunities  for 
the  colleges  and  the  students,  and  we  are  all  here  to  help  and 
serve.  State  and  Nation,  working  together,  can  make  it  happen. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  an  excel- 
lent statement.  I  wish  you  would  tell  Dr.  Nielsen  that  you  repre- 
sented her  well  and  that  her  statement  is  outstanding. 

Ms.  Pritchett.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Ms.  Pritchett,  there  are  a  few  questions  that 
you  can  have  her  answer  for  the  record  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Tal- 
bert,  to  my  attention. 

Ms.  Pritchett.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  so  much. 

I  want  to  thank  South  Carolina  Educational  Television  for  cover- 
ing this  hearing.  Mr.  Henry  Cauthen  has  done  a  great  job  with 
South  Carolina  ETV,  and  I  want  to  commend  him  and  his  staff, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  asset  to  South  Carolina,  to  have  the 
SCETV  in  our  State.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Nation  that  has  done 
a  better  job  with  ETV  than  Mr.  Henry  Cauthen  has  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  college  presidents  for  being 
here  and  participating,  and  I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way  I 
can. 

I  want  to  thank  all  others  who  have  come  and  shown  their  inter- 
est here,  and  we  appreciate  their  presence. 

Is  there  anything  further  anybody  would  like  to  take  up?  If  so, 
raise  your  hand. 

[No  response.] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Additional  questions  and  answers  submitted  for  the  record 
follow:] 

Questions  prom  Senator  Thurmond  for  Dr.  Nielsen 

Dr.  Nielsen,  I  am  aware  that  most  of  your  work  involves  education  policies  affect- 
ing students  in  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade.  However,  as  you  know,  prepa- 
ration for  further  education  after  high  school— whether  at  a  tech  school,  community 
college,  junior  college,  or  college— begins  in  many  cases,  during  the  junior  high  and 
high  school  years. 

Almost  two  weeks  ago,  President  Bush  announced  his  education  reform  strategy 
for  the  Nation— "America  2000".  This  strategy  builds  on  four  themes: 

(1)  Creating  better  and  more  accountable  schools  for  today's  students; 

(2)  Creating  a  New  Generation  of  American  Schools  for  tomorrow's  students; 

(3)  Transforming  America  into  a  Nation  of  Students;  and 

(4)  Making  our  communities  places  where  learning  will  happen. 

Would  you  share  your  general  comments  on  the  "America  2000"  strategy,  and 
second,  your  views  on  how  this  strategy  might  better  prepare  young  people  for  fur- 
ther education  after  high  school? 

One  component  of  the  new  plan  would  involve  the  development  of  a  system  of 
voluntary  National  examinations  which  would  be  made  available  for  all  fourth, 
eighth,  and  twelfth  grade  students  in  the  five  core  subjects  of  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  geography.  One  goal  of  the  tests  is  to  have  a  gauge  to  measure 
progress,  and  help  ensure  that  when  students  leave  high  school,  they  are  prepared 
for  further  study  or  entry  into  the  workforce. 
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As  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  what  are  your  views  on  voluntary  National 
testing,  and  do  you  think  such  testing  will  lead  to  better-prepared  high  school  grad- 
uates? M 

Another  component  of  the  "America  2000"  strategy  involves  "school  choice  , 
where  parents  would  have  the  freedom  to  choose  what  schools  their  children  attend. 
As  you  know,  there  are  a  wide  range  of  opinions  on  this  subject. 

While  many  details  remain  to  be  developed,  do  you  have  anv  comments  on  school 
choice  and  the  practical  effects  it  might  have  at  the  local  level?  , 

As  you  may  know,  at  the  end  of  February  1990,  President  Bush  and  the  Nation  s 
Governors  adopted  six  National  education  goals  to  be  achieved  by  the  year  2000. 
One  of  these  goals  is  that  "By  the  year  2000,  the  high  school  graduation  rate  will 
increase  to  at  least  90  percent".  , 

Would  you  share  with  the  Subcommittee  how  we  are  doing  generally  in  South 
Carolina  on  graduation  rates,  and  what  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  contin- 
ue their  formal  education  after  high  school?  ,   B    _  . . 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  how  the  State  might  reach  the  90  percent  goal  by 
the  year  2000?  ■*     u  * 

Dr.  Neilsen,  there  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  education  community  about 
the  need  for  a  longer  school  year  at  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  As  you  may 
know,  at  the  present  time,  the  average  school  year  in  this  Country  is  180  days, ^in 
Japan-243  days,  in  South  Korea-220  days,  in  ltaly-216  days,  in  Bntain-196 
days,  and  in  France— 190  days.  .....      _    ,  ,      t      .  . .       .  #■ 

Earlier  thiB  month,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
nine  member  National  Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and  make  specific  recommen- 
dations on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  longer  school  year. 

Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  the  likely  impact  a  longer  school  year  might  have  and 
whether  such  a  change  would  help  in  better  preparing  graduates  for  higher  educa- 

t!°One  of  the  frustrations  for  many  parents  and  students  is  filling  out  the  lengthy, 
and  often  cumbersome  financial  aid  application  forms  during  the  student  s  senior 
year  in  high  school.    .  . 

What  role  do  high  school  guidance  counselors  play  in  this  process  and  do  you 
think  students  are  well-informed  about  the  different  types  of  Federal  aid  available 
for  higher  education?  ...         .    .  ,  T 

Dr.  Nielsen,  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  to  be  here,  and  I  appreciate 
your  responses  to  the  questions.  .... 

Do  you  have  any  final  recommendations  or  thoughts  with  respect  to  preparing 
students  for  college? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Responses  to  Questions  from  Dr.  Nielsen 

The  most  important  component  of  President  Bush's  America  2000  Proposal  is  in 
its  very  title.  .  .  .  "An  Education  Strategy."  What  is  important  is  that  it  is  more 
than  a  program,  an  appropriation  request,  a  pilot  project;  instead  it  is  a  long  term 
commitment  that  builds  on  the  diversity  of  student  needs,  celebrates  this  country  s 
support  for  local  control,  and  seriously  promotes  the  governors  policy  intentions  as 
defined  in  the  national  education  goals.  ,  „    _    _  , 

Question  1:  How  will  America  2000  better  prepare  young  people  for  further  educa- 
tion after  high  school?  , 

Answer.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  president's  plan  in  no  way  promotes  the 
traditional  idea  that  high  school  is  the  end  of  learning.  Instead,  the  strategies  that 
the  President  is  promoting  make  lifelong  learning  the  center  piece  of  our  future  as 

a  nation.  «...  i 

Question  2:  As  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  what  are  your  views  on  volun- 
tary national  testing?   

Answer.  A  voluntary  national  testing  platform  will  inspire  standards  of  equity 
and  excellence.  I  believe  this  country  has  the  wherewithal  to  create  a  world  class 
testing  system  that  recognizes  each  child's  individual  worth,  accomplishments  and 
effort.  Such  a  system  will  not  only  lead  to  a  better  prepared  high  school  gn.duate 
but  will  guarantee  improvements  in  higher  education  as  well. 
Question  3:  Do  you  nave  any  comments  on  school  choice? 

Answer.  School  choice  must  become  a  highly  sophisticated,  well  developed  compo- 
nent of  systematic  school  reform.  I  believe  that  the  entire  system  must  change.  Oth- 
erwise, choice  becomes  another  education  recipe  that  most  American  families  will 
find  hard  to  swallow. 
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Question  4:  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  how  the  state  might  reach  the  90 
percent  goal  for  graduation  by  the  year  2000? 

Answer.  In  1989,  68  percent  of  South  Carolina's  young  people  who  were  born  in 
1971  graduated  from  high  school.  Further,  the  percent  of  those  same  first  graders 
who  entered  college  after  graduation  was  83  percent. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  education  reform  efforts  that  will  improve  gradua- 
tion rates,  I  believe  that  first  order  change  is  dependent  upon  developing  challeng- 
ing curriculum  frameworks.  The  implementation  of  these  frameworks  will  impact 
the  entire  technology  of  teaching  and  learning  including  such  things  as  testing  and 
evaluation  practices,  teacher  professionalism  and  teacher  credit ialing.  The  very  es- 
sence of  the  learning  environment  must  change  if  we  expect  students  to  stay  with 
us,  graduate  on  time,  seek  higher  education,  and  find  value  in  lifelong  learning. 

Question  5:  Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  the  likely  impact  a  longer  school  year 
might  have  and  whether  such  a  change  would  help  in  better  preparing  graduates 
for  higher  education? 

Answer.  While  I  value  the  concept  of  extended  learning  opportunities,  without 
systemic  change,  merely  adding  days  to  the  school  calendar  will  guarantee  us  no 
more  or  no  less  than  adding  more  dollars  to  the  same  old  school  spending  plans.  My 
vision  includes  a  commitment  to  powerful  uses  of  technology  which  extend  and 
refine  the  way  teachers  and  students  spend  their  time,  thus,  dramatically  improving 
the  nature  of  who  learns  what,  where,  and  how. 

Question  6:  What  role  do  high  school  guidance  counselors  play  m  the  process  of 
acquiring  financial  aid  and  are  students  well-informed  abut  the  different  types  of 
Federal  aid  available? 

Answer.  Guidance  counselors  have  traditionally  played  a  m^jor  role  in  guiding 
students  to  resources  for  extended  education.  The  entire  education  system  must 
become  more  accountable,  particularly  higher  education.  The  K-12  system  has 
become  accustomed  to  routine  scrutiny  for  the  same  dollars,  we  all  must  examine 
the  quality  of  our  spending  with  responsibility  to  parents,  students,  and  ultimately, 
the  nation's  economy.  It  is  troublesome  that  the  expenses  of  higher  education  have 
grown  to  a  point  where  the  average  American  family  considers  higher  education  out 
of  reach  for  their  children.  .  , 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  testimony  and  invite  the  nation  8 
leaders  to  South  Carolina  to  witness  our  efforts  to  establish  a  world  class  q£tem  of 
public  education  built  upon  the  premise  of  equity  and  excellence  for  all  children. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  hearing  stands  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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